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PREFACE. 


The  present  translation  of  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius  has  been  made  from  Heinichen's 
second  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  but  variant  readings  have  been  adopted  without  hesitation 
whenever  they  have  approved  themselves  to  my  judgment.  In  all  such  cases  the  variation  from 
Heinichen's  text  has  been  indicated  in  the  notes.  A  simple  revision  of  Crush's  English  version 
was  originally  proposed,  but  a  brief  examination  of  it  was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  a  satis- 
factory revision  would  be  an  almost  hopeless  task,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  new  and  indepen- 
dent translation  ought  to  be  undertaken.  In  the  preparation  of  that  translation  invaluable 
assistance  has  been  rendered  by  my  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph  N.  McGiffert,  D.D.,  for  whose  help 
and  counsel  I  desire  thus  publicly  to  give  expression  to  my  profound  gratitude.  The  entire 
translation  has  been  examined  by  him  and  owes  much  to  his  timely  suggestions  and  criticisms ; 
while  the  translation  itself  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  (Bks.  V.-VIII.  and  the  Martyrs 
of  Palestine)  is  from  his  hand.  The  part  thus  rendered  by  him  I  have  carefully  revised  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  uniformity  in  style  and  expression  throughout  the  entire  work,  and  I  there- 
fore hold  myself  alone  responsible  for  it  as  well  as  for  the  earlier  and  later  books.  As  to  the 
principle  upon  which  the  translation  has  been  made,  little  need  be  said.  The  constant  endeavor 
has  been  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible,  both  the  substance  and  form  of  the  original,  and 
in  view  of  the  peculiar  need  of  accuracy  in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  it  has  seemed  better  in 
doubtful  cases  to  run  the  risk  of  erring  in  the  direction  of  over-literalness  rather  than  in  that  of 
undue  license. 

A  word  of  explanation  in  regard  to  the  notes  which  accompany  the  text  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  In  view  of  the  popular  character  of  the  series  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  a  part,  it 
seemed  important  that  the  notes  should  contain  much  supplementary  information  in  regard  to 
persons,  places,  and  events  mentioned  in  the  text  which  might  be  quite  superfluous  to  the  profes- 
sional historian  as  well  as  to  the  student  enjoying  access  to  libraries  rich  in  historical  and  biblio- 
graphical material,  and  I  have  therefore  not  felt  justified  in  confining  m3rself  to  such  questions  as 
might  interest  only  the  critical  scholar.  Requested  by  the  general  editor  to  make  the  work  in 
some  sense  a  general  history  of,  or  historical  commentary  upon,  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church,  I  have  ventured  to  devote  considerable  space  to  a  fuller  presentation  of  various 
subjects  but  briefly  touched  upon  or  merely  referred  to  by  Eusebius.  At  the  same  time  my  chief 
endeavor  has  been,  by  a  careful  study  of  difficult  and  disputed  points,  to  do  all  that  I  could  for 
their  elucidation,  and  thus  to  perform  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  paramount  duty  of  a  commen- 
tator. The  number  and  fulness  of  the  notes  needed  in  such  a  work  must  of  course  be  matter  of 
dispute,  but  annoyed  as  I  have  repeatedly  been  by  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  annotations 
in  the  existing  editions  of  the  work,  I  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  that  defect,  and  have  there- 
fore passed  by  no  passage  which  seemed  to  me  to  need  discussion,  nor  consciously  evaded  any 
difficulty.  Working  with  historical  students  constantly  in  mind  I  have  felt  it  due  to  them  to  for- 
tify all  my  statements  by  references  to  the  authorities  upon  which  they  have  been  based,  and  to 
indicate  at  the  same  time  with  sufficient  fullness  the  sources  whose  examination  a  fuller  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  on  their  part  might  render  necessary.  The  modem  works  which  have 
been  most  helpful  are  mentioned  in  the  notes,  but  I  cannot  in  justice  refrain  from  making  espe- 
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cial  reference  at  this  point  to  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  which  has 
been  constantly  at  my  side,  and  to  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Schaff 's  Church  History, 
whose  bibliographies  have  been  especially  serviceable.  Many  of  Valesius'  notes  have  been  found 
very  suggestive  and  must  always  remain  valuable  in  spite  of  the  great  advance  made  in  historical 
knowledge  since  his  day.  For  the  commentary  of  Heinichen  less  can  be  said.  Richardson's 
Bibliographical  Synopsis,  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Ante-Nicene  Library,  did  not  come 
into  my  hands  until  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  completed.  In  the  preparation  of  the  notes 
upon  the  latter  portion  it  proved  helpful,  and  its  existence  has  enabled  me  throughout  the  work 
to  omit  extended  lists  of  books  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary  to  give. 

It  was  my  privilege  some  three  years  ago  to  study  portions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of 
Eusebius'  Church  History  with  Professor  Adolf  Hamack  in  his  Seminar  at  Marburg.  Especial 
thanks  are  due  for  the  help  and  inspiration  gained  from  that  eminent  scholar,  and  for  the  light 
thrown  by  him  upon  many  difficult  passages  in  those  portions  of  the  work. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  also  to  express  my  obligation  to  Dr.  Isaac  G.  Hall,  of  New  York,  and  to 
Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  of  Hartford,  for  information  furnished  by  them  in  regard  to  certain  edi- 
tions  of  the  History,  also  to  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett,  Librarian  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Dulles,  Librarian  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  for  their  kindness 
in  granting  me  the  privileges  of  the  libraries  under  their  charge,  and  for  their  unfailing  cour- 
tesy shown  me  in  many  ways.  To  Mr.  James  McDonald,  of  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  my  thanks  are  due 
for  his  translation  of  the  Testimonies  for  and  against  Eusebius,  printed  at  the  close  of  the  Pro- 
legomena, and  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Moore,  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  for  assistance  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  the  indexes. 

ARTHUR  CUSHMAN  McGIFFERT. 
Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
April  15,  1890. 
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THE   LIFE  AND  WRITINGS   OF 


EUSEBIUS  OF  CiESAREA. 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  Life  of  Eusebius. 

§  I.    Sources  and  Literature, 

ACAQUS,  the  papil  and  succesior  of  Eusebius  in  the  bishopric  of  Cseaarea,  wrote  a  life  of  the  latter  (Soar. 
H.  E.  II.  4)  which  is  unfortunately  lost.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  (Sozomen  H.  £.  III.  2,  IV.  23)  and  had 
exceptional  opportunities  for  producing  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  Eusebiu/  life;  the  disappearance  of  his 
work  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  regretted. 

Numerous  notices  of  Eusebius  are  found  in  the  works  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Athanasius,  Jerome, 
and  other  writeis  of  his  own  and  subsequent  ages,  to  many  of  which  references  will  be  made  in  the  following 
pages.  A  collection  of  these  notices,  made  by  Valesius,  is  found  in  English  translation  on  p.  57  sq.  of  this 
Tolame.  The  chief  source  for  a  knowledge  of  Eusebius'  life  and  character  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  works.  These 
will  be  discussed  below,  on  p.  26  sq.  Of  the  numerous  modem  works  which  treat  at  greater  or  less  length  of 
the  life  of  Eusebius  I  shall  mention  here  only  those  which  I  have  found  most  valuable. 

Valesius  :  De  vita  scriptisque  Eusebii  Diatribe  (in  his  edition  of  Eusebius'  Historia  Eccles, ;  English  version 
in  Cmse's  translation  of  the  same  work) . 

Cave:  Lives  0/  the  Fathers,  II.  95-144  (ed.  H.  Gary,  Oxf.  1840). 

TiLLEMONT:  Hist,  Eccles,  VII.  pp.  39-75  (compare  also  his  account  of  the  Arians  in  vol.  VI.). 

Stroth:  Leben  und  Schriften  des  Eusebius  (in  his  German  translation  of  the  Hist,  Eccles,). 

Closs:  Leben  und  Schriften  des  Eusebius  (in  his  translation  of  the  same  work). 

Danz  :  De  Eusebio  Casariensi,  Historic  Eccles,  Scriptore,  ejusque  fide  historica  recti  astimanda^  Cap.  II. ; 
de  rebus  ad  Eusebii  vitam  pertinentibus  (pp.  33-75). 

Stein  :  Eusebius  Bischefvon  Casarea,  Nach  seinem  Leben,  seinen  Schriften,  und  seinem  dogmatischen  Char^ 
aker  dargestellt  (WQrzburg,  1859;  full  and  valuable). 

B&iGHT,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Burton's  text  of  the  Hist.  Eccles,  (excellent). 

LiGHTFOOT  (Bishop  of  Durham)  :  Eusebius  of  Casarea,  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biog' 
raphy,  vol  II.  pp.  308-348.  Lightfoot's  article  is  a  magnificent  monument  of  patristic  scholarship  and  contains 
the  best  and  most  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Eusebius  that  has  been  written. 

The  student  may  be  referred  finally  to  all  the  larger  histories  of  the  Church  (^^.  Schaff,  vol.  III.  871  sqq.  and 
1034  sq.),  which  contain  more  or  less  extended  accounts  of  Eusebius. 

I  2.   Eusebius*  Birth  and  Training,      His  Life  in  Ccesarea  until  the  Outbreak  of  the 

Persecution, 

\  Our  author  was  commonly  known  among  the  ancients  as  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  or  Eusebius 
P:).mphili.  The  former  designation  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  bishop  of  the  church  in 
Caesarea  (or  many  years ;  the  latter  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  devoted 
admirer  of  Pamphilus,  a  presbyter  of  Caesarea  and  a  martyr.    Some  such  specific  appellation  was 
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necessary  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name.  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography  mentions  137  men  of  the  first  eight  centuries  who  bore  the  name  Eusebius, 
and  of  these  at  least  forty  were  contemporaries  of  our  author.  The  best  known  among  them 
were  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  (called  by  Arius  the  brother  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea),  Eusebius  of 
Emesa,  and  Eusebius  of  Samosata. 

The  exact  date  of  our  author's  birth  is  unknown  to  us,  but  his  Ecclesiastical  History  contains 
notices  which  enable  us  to  fix  it  approximately.  In  H.  i?.  V-  28  he  reports  that  Paul  of  Samosata 
attempted  to  revive  again  in  his  day  {niaff  ^yJoji)  the  heresy  of  Artemon.  But  Paul  of  Samosata  was 
deposed  from  the  episcopate  of  Antioch  in  272,  and  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  at  least  as  early 
as  268,  so  that  Eusebius  must  have  been  bom  before  the  latter  date,  if  his  words  are  to  be  strictly 
interpreted.  Again,  according  to  H,  E,  III.  28,  Dionysius  was  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  Eusebius' 
time  {Koff  4/Aa«).  But  Dionysius  was  bishop  from  247  or  248  to  265,  and  therefore  if  Eusebius' 
words  are  to  be  interpreted  strictly  here  as  in  the  former  case,  he  must  have  been  bom  before 
265.  On  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  his  death  occurred  about  340,  we  cannot  throw  his  birth 
much  earlier  than  260.  It  is  true  that  the  references  to  Paul  and  to  Dionysius  do  not  prove 
conclusively  that  Eusebius  was  alive  in  their  day,  for  his  words  may  have  been  used  in  a  loose 
sense.  But  in  H,  E,  VII.  26,  just  before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  he 
draws  the  line  between  his  own  and  the  preceding  generation,  declaring  that  he  is  now  about  to 
relate  the  events  of  his  own  age  (r^v  Koff  ^yJas) .  This  still  further  confirms  the  other  indications, 
and  we  shall  consequendy  be  safe  in  concluding  that  Eusebius  was  bom  not  far  from  the  year 
260  A.D.  His  birthplace  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  fact  that  he  is  called 
"  Eusebius  the  Palestinian  "  by  Marcellus  (Euseb,  lib,  adv.  MarcelL  I.  4),  Basil  {Lib,  ad,  AmphiL 
de  Spir,  Sancto^  c.  29),  and  others,  does  not  prove  that  he  was  a  Palestinian  by  birth;  for  the 
epithet  may  be  used  to  indicate  merely  his  place  of  residence  (he  was  bishop  of  Caesarea  in 
Palestine  for  many  years).  Moreover,  the  argument  urged  by  Stein  and  Lightfoot  in  support  of 
his  Palestinian  birth,  namely,  that  it  was  customary  to  elect  to  the  episcopate  of  any  church 
a  native  of  the  city  in  preference  to  a  native  of  some  other  place,  does  not  count  for  much.  All 
that  seems  to  have  been  demanded  was  that  a  man  should  have  been  already  a  member  of  the 
particular  church  over  which  he  was  to  be  made  bishop,  and  even  this  mle  was  not  universal  (see 
Bingham's  Antiquities^  11.  10,  2  and  3).  The  fact  that  he  was  bishop  of  Caesarea  therefore  would 
at  most  warrant  us  in  concluding  only  that  he  had  made  his  residence  in  Csesarea  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  election  to  that  office.  Nevertheless,  although  neither  of  these  arguments  proves 
his  Palestinian  birth,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  country,  or  at  least  of  that 
section.  He  was  acquainted  with  Syriac  as  well  as  with  Greek,  which  circumstance  taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  ignorance  of  Latin  (see  below,  p.  47)  points  to  the  region  of  Syria  as  his  birth- 
place. Moreover,  we  learn  from  his  own  testimony  that  he  was  in  Caesarea  while  still  a  youth 
(  Vita  Constantiniy  I.  19),  and  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  of  Caesarea  (see  below,  p.  16)  he  says 
that  he  was  taught  the  creed  of  the  Caesarean  church  in  his  childhood  (or  at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Christian  life  :  ^v  rg  xanyxvo'tt) ,  and  that  he  accepted  it  at  baptism.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  he  must  have  lived  while  still  a  child  either  in  Caesarea  itself,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, where  its  creed  was  in  use.  Although  no  one  therefore  (except  Theodorus  Metochita  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  his  Cap,  MisceU,  17;  Migne,  Patr,  Lat,  CXLIV.  949)  directly  states 
that  Eusebius  was  a  Palestinian  by  birth,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  him  such. 

His  parents  are  entirely  unknown.  Nicephorus  Callistus  {H,  E.  VI.  37)  reports  that  his 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Pamphilus.  He  does  not  mention  his  authority  for  this  statement,  and 
it  is  extremely  unlikely,  in  the  face  of  the  silence  of  Eusebius  himself  and  of  all  other  writers, 
that  it  is  tme.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  relationship  was  later  assumed  to  account  for  the 
close  intimacy  of  the  two  men.  Arius,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  (con- 
tained in  Theodoret's  Hist,  EccUs,  I.  5),  calls  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  the  latter's  brother.  It  'is 
objected  to  this  that  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  refers  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  on  one  occasion  as  /nis 
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"master"  (toO  ficcnrdrou  fuw,  in  his  epistle  to  Paulinus  contained  in  Theodoret's  Hist  EccUs^ 
I.  6),  and  that  on  the  other  hand  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  calls  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, ''  the  great 
Eusebius"  (Eustb.  lib.  adv.  Marcell.  I.  4),  both  of  which  expressions  seem  inconsistent  with 
brotherhood.  Lightfoot  justly  remarks  that  neither  the  argument  itself  nor  the  objections  cany 
much  weight  The  term  dScX^o?  may  well  have  been  used  to  indicate  merely  theological  or 
ecclesiastical  association,  while  on  the  other  hand,  brotherhood  would  not  exclude  the  form  of 
expression  employed  by  each  in  speaking  of  the  other.  Of  more  weight  is  the  fact  that  neither 
Eusebius  himself  nor  any  historian  of  that  period  refers  to  such  a  relationship,  and  also  the 
unlikelihood  that  two  members  of  one  family  should  bear  the  same  name. 

From  Eusebius'  works  we  gather  that  he  must  have  received  an  extensive  education  both  in 
secular  philosophy  and  in  Biblical  and  theological  science.  Although  his  immense  erudition  was 
doubtless  the  result  of  wide  and  varied  reading  continued  throughout  life,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  acquired  the  taste  for  such  reading  in  his  youth.  Who  his  early  instructors  were  we  do 
not  know,  and  therefore  cannot  estimate  the  degree  of  their  influence  over  him.  As  he  was  a 
man,  however,  who  cherished  deep  admiration  for  those  whom  he  regarded  as  great  and  good 
men,  and  as  he  possessed  an  unusually  acquisitive  mind  and  a  pliant  disposition,  we  should 
naturally  suppose  that  his  instructors  must  have  possessed  considerable  influence  over  him,  and 
that  his  methods  of  study  in  later  years  must  have  been  largely  molded  by  their  example  and 
precept  We  see  this  exemplified  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  influence  exerted  over  him  by 
Pamphilus,  his  dearest  friend,  and  at  the  same  time  the  preceptor,  as  it  were,  of  his  early  man- 
hood. Certainly  this  great  bibliopholist  must  have  done  much  to  strengthen  Eusebius'  natural 
taste  for  omnivorous  reading,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  his  grand  library  for  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  such  a  taste  were  not  lost.  To  the  influence  of  Pamphilus,  the  devoted  admirer  and 
enthusiastic  champion  of  Origen,  was  doubtless  due  also  in  large  measure  the  deep  respect  which 
Eusebius  showed  for  that  illustrious  Father,  a  respect  to  which  we  owe  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sections  of  his  Church  History,  his  long  account  of  Origen  in  the  sixth  book,  and  to  which  in  part 
antiquity  was  indebted  for  the  elaborate  Defense  of  Origen,  composed  by  Pamphilus  and  him- 
self, but  unfortunately  no  longer  extant.  Eusebius  certainly  owed  much  to  the  companionship  of 
that  eager  student  and  noble  Christian  hero,  and  he  always  recognized  with  deep  gratitude  his  in- 
debtedness to  him.  (Compare  the  account  of  Pamphilus  given  below  in  Bk.  VII.  chap.  32,  §  25  sq.) 
The  names  of  his  earlier  instructors,  who  were  eminently  successful,  at  least  in  fostering  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  are  quite  unknown  to  us.  His  abiding  admiration  for  Plato,  whom  he  always 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  philosophers  (see  Stein,  p.  6),  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  received 
at  least  a  part  of  his  secular  training  from  some  ardent  Platonist,  while  his  intense  interest  in 
apologetics,  which  lasted  throughout  his  life,  and  which  affected  all  his  works,  seems  to  indicate 
the  peculiar  bent  of  his  early  Christian  education.  Trithemius  concluded  from  a  passage  in  his 
History  (VII.  32)  that  Eusebius  was  a  pupil  of  the  learned  Dorotheus  of  Antioch,  and  Valesius,. 
Lightfoot  and  others  are  apparently  inclined  to  accept  his  conclusion.  But,  as  Stroth  remarks 
{Eusebii  Kirchengeschichie,  p.  xix),  all  that  Eusebius  says  is  that  he  had  heard  Dorotheus 
expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  church  {rwrov  lurpCtoi  ras  ypa<f>as  iirl  rrjs  iKKXrfa-CoL^  Siriyovfitvov 
mn^KovcrafLcv),  that  is,  that  he  had  heard  him  preach.  To  conclude  from  this  statement  that 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Dorotheus  is  certainly  quite  unwarranted. 

Stroth's  suggestion  that  he  probably  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Meletius  for  seven  years  during 
the  persecution  rests  upon  no  good  ground,  for  the  passage  which  he  relies  upon  to  sustain  his 
opinion  {If.  E.  VII.  32.  28)  says  only  that  Eusebius  "  observed  Meletius  well "  (icarcvoiTcraficv) 
during  those  seven  years. 

In  Caesarea  Eusebius  was  at  one  time  a  presb3^er  of  the  church,  as  we  may  gather  from  his 
words  in  the  epistle  to  that  church  already  referred  to,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  creed,  he  says, 
''As  we  believed  and  taught  in  the  presbytery  and  in  the  episcopate  itself."  But  the  attempt  to 
fix  the  date  of  his  ordination^  to  that  office  is  quite  vain.     It  is  commonly  assumed  that  he 
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became  presbyter  while  Agapius  was  bishop  of  Csesarea,  and  this  is  not  unlikely,  though  we 
possess  no  proof  of  it  (upon  Agapius  see  'below,  H.  E,  VII.  32,  note  39).  In  his  Vita  Con- 
siantinif  I.  19,  Eusebius  reports  that  he  saw  Constantine  for  the  first  time  in  Caesarea  in  the 
train  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian.  In  his  Chron.  Eusebius  reports  that  Diocletian  made  an 
expedition  against  Egypt,  which  had  risen  in  rebellion  in  the  year  296  a.d.,  and  Theophanes,  in 
his  Chron,,  says  that  Constantine  accompanied  him.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  it  was  at  this 
time  that  Eusebius  first  saw  Constantine  in  Caesarea,  when  he  was  either  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  or 
on  his  way  back  (see  Tillemont's  Hist  des  Emp,y  IV.  p.  34). 

During  these  years  of  quiet,  before  the  great  persecution  of  Diocletian,  which  broke  out  in 
303  A.D.,  Eusebius'  life  must  have  been  a  very  pleasant  one.  Pamphilus'  house  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  Christian  scholars,  perhaps  a  regular  divinity  school ;  for  we  learn 
from  Eusebius'  Martyrs  in  Palestine  (Cureton's  edition,  pp.  13  and  14)  that  he  and  a  number  of 
others,  including  the  martyr  Apphianus,  were  living  together  in  one  house  at  the  time  of  the 
persecution,  and  that  the  latter  was  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  by  Pamphilus  and  acquired  from 
him  virtuous  habits  and  conduct.  The  great  library  of  Pamphilus  would  make  his  *  house  a 
natural  center  for  theological  study,  and  the  immense  amount  of  work  which  was  done  by  him, 
or  under  his  direction,  in  the  reproduction  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  Origen's  works 
(see  Jerome's  de  vir,  ill,  75  and  81,  and  contra  Ruf,  I.  9),  and  in  other  literary  employments  of 
the  same  kind,  makes  it  probable  that  he  had  gathered  about  him  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
students  who  assisted  him  in  his  labors  and  profited  by  his  counsel  and  instruction.  Amidst 
these  associations  Eusebius  passed  his  early  manhood,  and  the  intellectual  stimulus  thus  given 
him  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  his  future  career.  He  was  above  all  a  literary  man,  and 
remained  such  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  pleasant  companionships  of  these  days,  and  the  mutual 
interest  and  sympathy  which  must  have  bound  those  fellow-students  and  fellow-disciples  of 
Pamphilus  very  close  together,  perhaps  had  much  to  do  with  that  broad-minded  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy and  tolerance  which  so  characterized  Eusebius  in  later  years.  He  was  always  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  character  of  a  recluse.  He  seems  ever  to  have  been  bound  by  very  strong  ties 
to  the  world  itself  and  to  his  fellow-men.  Had  his  earlier  days  been  filled  with  trials  and  hard- 
ships, with  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hopes  and  unfulfilled  ambitions,  with  harsh  experiences 
of  others'  selfishness  and  treachery,  who  shall  say  that  the  whole  course  of  his  life  might  not  have 
been  changed,  and  his  writings  have  exhibited  an  entirely  different  spirit  from  that  which  is  now 
one  of  their  greatest  charms?  Certainly  he  had  during  these  early  years  in  Csesarea  large 
opportunities  for  cultivating  that  natural  trait  of  admiration  for  other  men,  which  was  often  so 
strong  as  to  blind  him  even  to  their  faults,  and  that  natural  kindness  which  led  him  to  see  good 
wherever  it  existed  in  his  Christian  brethren.  At  the  same  time  these  associations  must  have  had 
considerable  influence  in  fostering  the  apologetic  temper.  The  pursuits  of  the  little  circle  were 
apparently  exclusively  Christian,  and  in  that  day  when  Christianity  stood  always  on  its  defense, 
it  would  naturally  become  to  them  a  sacred  duty  to  contribute  to  that  defense  and  to  employ 
all  their  energies  in  the  task.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  apologetic  temper  is  very  noticeable 
in  Eusebius'  writings.  It  is  more  than  that ;  we  may  say  indeed  in  general  terms  that  everything 
he  wrote  was  an  apology  for  the  faith.  .  His  History  was  written  avowedly  with  an  apologetic 
purpose,  his  Chronicle  was  composed  with  the  same  end  in  view.  Even  when  pronouncing  a 
eulogy  upon  a  deceased  emperor  he  seized  every  possibW  opportunity  to  draw  from  that  emi>eror*s 
career,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  his  reign,  arguments  for  the  truth  and  grandeur  of  the 
Christian  religion.  His  natural  temper  of  mind  and  his  early  training  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  this  habit  of  thought,  but  certainly  those  years  with  Pamphilus  and  his  friends  in  Csesarea 
must  have  emphasized  and  developed  it. 

Another  characteristic  which  Pamphilus  and  the  circle  that  surrounded  him  doubtless  did 
something  to  develop  in  our  author  was  a  certain  superiority  to  the  trammels  of  mere  traditionalism, 
or  we  might  perhaps  better  say  that  they  in  some  measure  checked  the  opposite  tendency  of 
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slavishness  to  the  traditional  which  seems  to  have  been  natural  to  him.  Pamphilus*  deep  rever- 
ence for  Origen  proclaims  him  at  once  superior  to  that  kind  of  narrow  conservatism  which  led' 
many  men  as  learned  and  doubtless  as  conscientious  as  himself  to  pass  severe  and  unconditional 
condemnation  upon  Origen  and  all  his  teaching.  The  effect  of  championing  his  cause  must  have 
fostered  in  this  little  circle,  which  was  a  very  hotbed  of  Origenism,  a  contempt  for  the  narrow 
and  unfair  judgments  of  mere  traditionalists,  and  must  have  led  them  to  seek  in  some  degree  the 
truth  solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  become  in  a  measure  carele^  of  its  relation  to  the  views  of 
any  school  or  church.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  the  free  and  fearless  spirit  of 
Origen  should  leave  its  impress  through  his  writings  upon  a  circle  of  followers  so  devoted  to  him 
as  were  these  Csesarean  students.  Upon  the  impressionable  Eusebius  these  influences  necessarily 
operated.  And  yet  he  brought  to  them  no  keen  speculative  powers,  no  deep  originality  such  as 
Origen  himself  possessed.  His  was  essentially  an  acquisitive,  not  a  productive  mind,  and  hence 
it  was  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  become  a  second  Origen.  It  was  quite  certain  that 
Origen's  influence  over  him  would  weaken  somewhat  his  confidence  in  the  traditional  as  such,  — 
a  confidence  which  is  naturally  great  in  such  minds  as  his,  —  but  at  the  same  time  would  da 
little  to  lessen  the  real  power  of  the  past  over  him.  He  continued  to  get  his  truth  from  others^ 
from  the  great  men  of  the  past  with  whom  he  had  lived  and  upon  whose  thought  he  had  feasted. 
All  that  he  believed  he  had  drawn  from  them ;  he  produced  nothing  new  for  himself,  and  his 
creed  was  a  traditional  creed.  And  yet  he  had  at  the  same  time  imbibed  from  his  surroundings 
the  habit  of  questioning  and  even  criticising  the  past,  and,  in  spite  of  his  abiding  respect  for  it, 
had  learned  to  feel  that  the  voice  of  the  many  is  not  always  the  voice  of  truth,  and  that  the 
widely  and  anciendy  accepted  is  sometimes  to  be  corrected  by  the  clearer  sight  of  a  single  man.. 
Though  he  therefore  depended  for  all  he  believed  so  completely  upon  the  past,  his  associations 
had  helped  to  free  him  from  a  slavish  adherence  to  all  that  a  particular  school  had  accepted,  and 
had  made  him  in  some  small  measure  an  eclectic  in  his  relations  to  doctrines  and  opinions  of 
earlier  generations.  A  notable  instance  of  this  eclecticism  on  his  part  is  seen  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Apocalypse  of  John.  He  felt  the  force  of  an  almost  universal  tradition  in  favor  of  its  apos.- 
lolic  origin,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  that  he  could  listen  to  the  doubts  of  Dionysius,  and  could  be 
led  by  his  example,  in  a  case  where  his  own  dissatisfaction  with  the  book  acted  as  an  incentive, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  reject  it  and  to  ascribe  it  to  another  John.  Instances  of  a  similar  mode  of 
conduct  on  his  part  are  quite  numerous.  While  he  is  always  a  staunch  apologist  for  Christianity, 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  degenerates  into  a  mere  partisan  of  any  particular  school  or  sect. 

One  thing  in  fact  which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Eusebius'  works  is  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  time  and  space  which  he  devotes  to  heretics.  With  his  wide  and  varied  learn- 
ing and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  past,  he  had  opportunities  for  successful  heresy 
hunting  such  as  few  possessed,  and  yet  he  never  was  a  heresy  hunter  in  any  sense.  This  is  sur- 
prising when  we  remember  what  a  fascination  this  employment  had  for  so  many  scholars  of  his 
o;vn  age,  and  when  we  realize  that  his  historical  tastes  and  talents  would  seem  to  mark  him  out 
as  just  the  man  for  that  kind  of  work.  May  it  not  be  that  the  lofty  spirit  of  Origen,  animating 
that  Cesarean  school,  had  something  to  do  with  the  happy  fact  that  he  became  an  apologist 
instead  of  a  mere  polemic,  that  he  chose  the  honorable  task  of  writing  a  history  of  the  ChurcK 
instead  of  anticipating  Epiphanius'  Panarium  ? 

It  was  not  that  he  was  not  alive  to  the  evils  of  heresy.  He  shared  with  nearly  all  good  church- 
men of  his  age  an  intense  aversion  for  those  who,  as  he  believed,  had  corrupted  the  true  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Like  them  he  ascribed  heresy  to  the  agency  of  the  evil  one,  and  was  no  more  able  than 
they  to  see  any  good  in  a  man  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  real  heretic,  or  to  do  justice  in  any  degree 
to  the  error  which  he  taught.  His  condemnations  of  heretics  in  his  Church  History  are  most 
severe.  Language  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  express  his  aversion  for  them.  And  yet,  although 
he  is  thus  most  thoroughly  the  child  of  his  age,  the  difference  between  him  and  most  of  his 
contemporaries  is  very  apparent.     He  mentions  these  heretics  only  to  dismiss  them  with  disr 
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approval  or  condemnation.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  discusses  and  refutes  their  views.  His  interests 
lie  evidently  in  other  directions;  he  is  concerned  with  higher  things.  A  still  more  strongly 
marked  difference  between  himself  and  many  churchmen  of  his  age  lies  in  his  large  liberality 
towards  those  of  his  own  day  who  differed  with  him  in  minor  points  of  faith,  and  his  comparative 
indifference  to  the  divergence  of  views  between  the  various  parties  in  the  Church.  In  all  this  we 
believe  is  to  be  seen  not  simply  the  inherent  nature  of  the  man,  but  that  nature  as  trained  in  the 
school  of  Pamphilus,  the  disciple  of  Origen. 

§  3.     The  Persecution  of  Diocletian, 

In  this  delightful  circle  and  engaged  in  such  congenial  tasks,  the  time  must  have  passed  very 
happily  for  Eusebius,  until,  in  303,  the  terrible  persecution  of  Diocletian  broke  upon  the  Church 
almost  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky.  The  causes  of  the  sudden  change  of  poUcy  on 
Diocletian's  part,  and  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  in  the  Church,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss 
here  (see  below,  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  2,  note  3  sq.).  We  are  concerned  with  the  persecution  only  in 
so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  present  subject.  In  the  first  year  of  the  persecution  Procopius,  the 
first  martyr  of  Palestine,  was  put  to  death  at  Csesarea  (Eusebius'  Martyrs  of  Palestine^  Cureton's 
ed.  p.  4),  and  from  that  time  on  that  city,  which  was  an  important  Christian  center,  was  the 
scene  of  a  tempest  which  raged  with  greater  or  less  violence,  and  with  occasional  cessations,  for 
seven  years.  Eusebiyis  himself  was  an  eyewitness  of  many  martyrdoms  there,  of  which  he  gives 
us  an  account  in  his  Martyrs  of  Palestine,  The  little  circle  which  surrounded  Pamphilus  did  not 
escape.  In  the  third  year  of  the  persecution  {Mart,  of  Pal,  p.  12  sq.)  a  youth  named  Apphianus, 
or  Epiphanius  (the  former  is  given  in  the  Greek  text,  the  latter  in  the  S)Tiac) ,  who  "  resided  in 
the  same  house  with  us,  confirming  himself  in  godly  doctrine,  and  being  instructed  by  that  per- 
fect martyr,  Pamphilus  "  (as  Eusebius  says),  committed  an  act  of  fanatical  daring  which  caused 
his  arrest  and  martyrdom.  It  seems  that  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  concealing  his 
design  even  from  those  who  dwelt  in  the  same  house  with  him,  he  laid  hold  of  the  hand  of  the 
governor,  Arbanus,  who  was  upon  the  point  of  sacrificing,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 
offering  to  "  lifeless  idols  and  wicked  devils."  His  arrest  was  of  course  the  natural  consequence, 
and  he  had  the  glory  of  witnessing  a  good  profession  and  suffering  a  triumphant  death.  Although 
Eusebius  speaks  with  such  admiration  of  his  conduct,  it  is  quite  significant  of  the  attitude  of  him- 
self, and  of  most  of  the  circle  of  which  he  was  one,  that  Apphianus  felt  obliged  to  conceal  his 
purpose  from  them.  He  doubtless  feared  that  they  would  not  permit  him  to  perform  the  rash 
act  which  he  meditated,  and  we  may  conclude  from  that,  that  the  circle  in  the  main  was  gov- 
erned by  the  precepts  of  good  common  sense,  and  avoided  that  fanaticism  which  so  frequently 
led  men,  as  in  the  present  case  it  led  Apphianus,  to  expose  themselves  needlessly,  and  even  to 
court  martyrdom.  It  is  plain  enough  from  what  we  know  of  Eusebius'  general  character  that  he 
himself  was  too  sensible  to  act  in  that  way.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks  with  admiration  of 
Apphianus*  conduct,  and  in  H,  E,  VIII.  5,  of  .the  equally  rash  procedure  of  a  Nicomedian  Chris- 
tian ;  but  that  does  not  imply  that  he  considered  their  course  the  wisest  one,  and  that  he  would 
not  rather  recommend  the  employment  of  all  proper  and  honorable  precautions  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life.  Indeed,  in  H,  E,  IV.  15,  he  speaks  with  evident  approval  of  the  prudent  course  pur- 
sued by  Polycarp  in  preserving  his  life  so  long  as  he  could  without  violating  his  Christian  profes- 
sion, and  with  manifest  disapproval  of  the  rash  act  of  the  Phrygian  Quintus,  who  presumptuously 
courted  martyidom,  only  to  fail  when  the  test  itself  came.  Pamphilus  also  possessed  too  much 
sound  Christian  sense  to  advocate  any  such  fanaticism,  or  to  practice  it  himself,  as  is  plain  enough 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  arrested  until  the  fifth  year  of  the  persecution.  This  unhealthy 
temper  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  persecution  was  indeed  almost  universally  condemned  by  the 
wisest  men  of  the  Church,  and  yet  the  boldness  and  the  very  rashness  of  those  who  thus  voluntarily 
and  needlessly  threw  their  lives  away  excited  widespread  admiration  and  too  often  a  degree 
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of  commendation  which  served  only  to  promote  a  wider  growth  of  the  same  unhealthy  senti- 
ment. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  persecution  Pamphilus  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  when  he  finally,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  persecution,  suffered  martyr- 
dom with  eleven  others,  some  of  whom  were  his  disciples  and  members  of  his  own  household. 
{PaL  Mart  Cureton's  ed.  p.  36  sq. ;  H,  E.  App.  chap.  11.)  During  the  two  years  of  Pam- 
philus' imprisonment  Eusebius  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  him,  and  the  two  together  com- 
posed five  books  of  an  Apology  for  Origen,  to  which  Eusebius  afterward  added  a  sixth  (see  below, 
p.  36).  Danz  (p.  37)  assumes  that  Eusebius  was  imprisoned  with  Pamphilus,  which  is  not  an 
unnatural  supposition  when  we  consider  how  much  they  must  have  been  together  to  compose  the 
Apology  as  they  did.  There  is,  however,  no  other  evidence  that  he  was  thus  imprisoned,  and 
in  the  face  of  Eusebius'  own  silence  it  is  safer  perhaps  to  Assume  (with  most  historians)  that  he 
simply  visited  Pamphilus  in  his  prison.  How  it  happened  that  Pamphilus  and  so  many  of  his 
followers  were  imprisoned  and  martyred,  while  Eusebius  escaped,  we  cannot  tell.  In  his  Martyrs 
of  Palestine  ^  chap.  1 1,  he  states  that  Pamphilus  was  the  only  one  of  the  company  of  twelve  martyrs 
that  was  a  presl^er  of  the  Cesarean  church ;  and  from  the  fact  that  he  nowhere  mentions  the 
martyrdom  of  others  of  the  presbyters,  we  may  conclude  that  they  all  escap>ed.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  Eusebius  should  have  done  the  same.  Nevertheless,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  come  and  go  so  frequently  without  being  arrested  and 
condemned  to  a  like  fate  with  the  others.  It  is  possible  that  he  possessed  friends  among  the 
authorities  whose  influence  procured  his  safety.  This  supposition  finds  some  support  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Constantine  (the  Greek  in  Vita  Const.  I.  19  has  lyvw/icv, 
which  implies,  as  Danz  remarks,  that  he  not  only  saw,  but  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Con- 
stantine) some  years  before  in  Csesarea.  He  could  hardly  have  made  his  acquaintance  unless 
he  had  some  friend  among  the  high  ofiicials  of  the  city.  Influential  family  connections  may 
account  in  part  also  for  the  position  of  prominence  which  he  later  acquired  at  the  imperial  court 
of  Constantine.  If  he  had  friends  in  authority  in  Csesarea  during  the  persecution  his  exemption 
from  arrest  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Eusebius  denied 
the  faith  during  the  terrible  persecution,  or  that  he  committed  some  other  questionable  and  com- 
promising act  of  concession,  and  thus  escaped  martyrdom.  In  support  of  this  is  urged  the  fact 
that  in  335,  at  the  council  of  Tyre,  Potamo,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  in  Egypt,  addressed  Eusebius  in 
the  following  words :  '^  Dost  thou  sit  as  judge,  O  Eusebius ;  and  is  Athanasius,  innocent  as  he 
is,  judged  by  thee?  Who  can  bear  such  things?  Pray  tell  me,  wast  thou  not  with  me  in  prison 
during  the  persecution?  And  I  lost  an  eye  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  but  thou  appearest  to  have 
received  no  bodily  injury,  neither  hast  thou  suffered  martyrdom,  but  thou  hast  remained  alive 
with  no  mutilation.  How  wast  thou  released  from  prison  unless  thou  didst  promise  those  that 
put  upon  us  the  pressure  of  persecution  to  do  that  which  is  unlawful,  or  didst  actually  do  it?  " 
Eusebius,  it  seems,  did  not  deny  the  charge,  but  simply  rose  in  anger  and  dismissed  the  council 
with  the  words,  "  If  ye  come  hither  and  make  such  accusations  against  us,  then  do  your  accusers 
speak  the  truth.  For  if  ye  tyrannize  here,  much  more  do  ye  in  your  own  country  "  (Epiphan. 
Har,  LXVIII.  8).  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  Potamo  does  not  directly  charge  Eusebius 
with  dishonorable  conduct,  he  simply  conjectures  that  he  must  have  acted  dishonorably  in  order 
to  escape  punishment ;  as  if  every  one  who  was  imprisoned  with  Potamo  must  have  suffered  as 
he  did  !  As  Stroth  suggests,  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  peculiarly  excitable  and  violent  tempera- 
ment was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  own  loss.  He  evidently  in  any  case  had  no  knowledge  of 
unworthy  conduct  on  Eusebius'  part,  nor  had  any  one  else  so  far  as  we  can  judge.  For  in  that 
age  of  bitter  controversy,  when  men's  characters  were  drawn  by  their  opponents  in  the  blackest 
lines,  Eusebius  must  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Athanasian  party  if  it  had  been  known 
that  he  had  acted  a  cowardly  part  in  the  persecution.  Athanasius  himself  refers  to  this  incident 
{Contra  Arian.  VIII.  i),  but  he  only  says  that  Eusebius  was  "  accused  of  sacrificing,"  he  does 
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not  venture  to  affirm  that  he  did  sacrifice ;  and  thus  it  is  evident  that  he  knew  nothing  of  such. 
an  act.  Moreover,  he  never  calls  Eusebius  "the  sacrificer,"  as  he  does  Asterius,  and  as  he 
would  have  been  sure  to  do  had  he  possessed  evidence  which  warranted  him  in  making  the 
accusation  (cf.  Lightfoot,  p.  311).  Still  further,  Eusebius'  subsequent  election  to  the  epis- 
copate of  Caesarea,  where  his  character  and  his  conduct  during  the  persecution  must  have 
been  well  known,  and  his  appointment  in  later  life  to  the  important  see  of  Antioch,  forbid  the 
supposition  that  he  had  ever  acted  a  cowardly  part  in  time  of  persecution.  And  finally,  it  is 
psychologically  impossible  that  Eusebius  could  have  written  works  so  full  of  comfort  for,  and 
sympathy  with,  the  suffering  confessors,  and  could  have  spoken  so  openly  and  in  such  strong 
terms  of  condemnation  of  the  numerous  defections  that  occurred  during  the  persecution,  if  he 
was  conscious  of  his  own  guilt.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  remarked  above,  that  influential  friends 
protected  him  without  any  act  of  compromise  on  his  part;  or,  supposing  him  to  have  been 
imprisoned  with  Potamo,  it  may  be,  as  Lightfoot  suggests,  that  the  close  of  the  persecution 
brought  him  his  release  as  it  did  so  many  others.  For  it  would  seem  natural  to  refer  that 
imprisonment  to  the  latter  part  of  the  persecution,  when  in  all  probability  he  visited  Egypt,  which 
was  the  home  of  Potamo.  We  must  in  any  case  vindicate  Eusebius  from  the  unfounded  charge 
of  cowardice  and  apostasy ;  and  we  ask,  with  Cave,  "  If  ever}'  accusation  against  any  man  at  any 
time  were  to  be  believed,  who  would  be  guiltless  ?  " 

From  his  History  and  his  Martyrs  in  Palestine  we  learn  that  Eusebius  was  for  much  of  the 
time  in  the  very  thick  of  the  fight,  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  numerous  mart)Tdoms  not  only  ia 
Palestine,  but  also  in  Tyre  and  in  Egypt. 

The  date  of  his  visits  to  the  latter  places  (/T.  E,  VIII.  7,  9)  cannot  be  determined  with 
exactness.  They  are  described  in  connection  with  what  seem  to  be  the  earlier  events  of  the 
persecution,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  chronological  order  has  been  observed  in  the 
narratives.  The  mutilation  of  prisoners  —  such  as  Potamo  suffered  —  seems  to  have  become 
common  only  in  the  year  308  and  thereafter  (see  Mason's  Persecution  of  Diocletian^  p.  281),  and 
hence  if  Eusebius  was  imprisoned  with  Potamo  during  his  visit  to  Egypt,  as  seems  most  probable,, 
there  would  be  some  reason  for  assigning  that  visit  to  the  later  years  of  the  persecution.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  might  be  urged  the  improbability  that  he  would  leave  Caesarea  while  Pamphilus 
was  still  alive,  either  before  or  after  the  latter's  imprisonment,  and  still  further  his  own  state- 
ment in  H.  E,  VIL  32,  that  he  had  observed  Meletius  escaping  the  fury  of  the  persecution  for 
seven  years  in  Palestine.  '  It  is  therefore  likely  that  Eusebius  did  not  make  his  journey  to  Egypt, 
which  must  have  occupied  some  time,  until  toward  the  very  end  of  the  persecution,  when  it  raged 
there  with  exceeding  fierceness  during  the  brief  outburst  of  the  infamous  Maximin. 

§  4.   Eusebius^  Accession  to  the  Bishopric  of  Ccesarea, 

Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  persecution,  Eusebius  became  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine, his  own  home,  and  held  the  position  until  his  death.  The  exact  date  of  his  accession  cannot 
be  ascertained,  indeed  we  cannot  say  that  it  did  not  take  place  even  before  the  close  of  the  perse- 
cution, but  that  is  hardly  probable ;  in  fact,  we  know  of  no  historian  who  places  it  earlier  than 
313.  His  immediate  predecessor  in  the  episcopate  was  Agapius,  whom  he  mentions  in  terms  of 
praise  in  H,  E,  VII.  32.  Some  writers  have  interpolated  a  bishop  Agricolaus  between  Agapius 
and  Eusebius  (see  e.g.  Tillemont,  Hist.  Eccles.  VII.  42),  on  the  ground  that  his  name  appears  in 
one  of  the  lists  of  those  present  at  the  Council  of  Ancyra  (c.  314),  as  bishop  of  Caesarea  in 
Palestine  (see  Labbei  et  Cossartii  Cone,  I.  1475).  B"t>  3s  Hefele  shows  {Conciliengesch.  I.  220), 
this  list  is  of  late  date  and  not  to  be  relied  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Lightfoot  points  out,  in 
the  Libellus  Synodicus  {Cone,  I.  1480),  where  Agricolaus  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the 
Council  of  Ancyra,  he  is  called  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia ;  and  this  statement  is  confirmed 
by  a  Syriac  list  given  in  Cowper's  Miscellanies,  p.  41.     Though  perhaps  no  great  reliance  is  to  be 
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placed  upon  the  correctness  of  any  of  these  lists,  the  last  two  may  at  any  rate  be  set  over 
against  the  first,  and  we  may  conclude  that  there  exists  no  ground  for  assuming  that  Agapius, 
who  is  the  last  Csesarean  bishop  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  was  not  the  latter's  immediate  prede- 
cessor. At  what  time  Agapius  died  we  do  not  know.  That  he  suffered  martyrdom  is  hardly 
likely,  in  view  of  Eusebius'  silence  on  the  subject.  It  would  seem  more  likely  that  he  outlived 
the  persecution.  However  that  may  be,  Eusebius  was  already  bishop  at  the  time  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  and  elegant  church  at  Tyre  under  the  direction  of  his  friend  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
that  city.  Upon  this  occasion  he  delivered  an  address  of  considerable  length,  which  he  has 
inserted  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Bk.  X.  chap.  4.  He  does  not  name  himself  as  its  author, 
but  the  way  in  which  he  introduces  it,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  records  the  whole  speech  without 
giving  the  name  of  the  man  who  delivered  it,  make  its  origin  perfectly  plain.  Moreover,  the  last 
sentence  of  the  preceding  chapter  makes  it  evident  that  the  speaker  was  a  bishop :  "  Every  one 
of  the  rulers  {apxmmav)  present  delivered  panegyric  discourses."  The  date  of  the  dedication  of 
this  church  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  though  it  is  commonly  put  in  the  year  315.  It  is  plain  from 
Eusebius'  speech  that  it  was  uttered  before  Licinius  had  begun  to  persecute  the  Christians,  and 
also,  as  Gorres  remarks,  at  a  time  when  Constantine  and  Licinius  were  at  least  outwardly  at  peace 
with  each  other.  In  the  year  314  the  two  emperors  went  to  war,  and  consequently,  if  the  perse- 
cution of  Licinius  began  soon  after  that  event,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  done,  the 
address  must  have  been  delivered  before  hostilities  opened;  that  is,  at  least  as  early  as  314, 
and  this  is  the  year  in  which  Gorres  places  it  {Kritischc  Untersuchungen  ueber  die  licinianische 
Christenverfolgung^  p.  8).  But  if  Gorres'  date  (319  a.d.)  for  the  commencement  of  the  perse- 
cution be  accepted  (and  though  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  proved  it,  he.  has  urged  some 
strong  grounds  in  support  of  it),  then  the  address  may  have  been  delivered  at  almost  any  time 
between  315  and  319,  for,  as  Gorres  himself  shows,  Licinius  and  Constantine  were  outwardly  at 
peace  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  {ib.  p.  14  sq.).  There  is  nothing  in  the  speech  itself 
which  prevents  this  later  date,  nor  is  it  intrinsically  improbable  that  the  great  basilica  reached 
completion  only  in  315  or  later.  In  fact,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Eusebius  may  have  become 
bishop  at  any  time  between  about  311  and  318. 

The  persecution  of  Licinius,  which  continued  until  his  defeat  by  Constantine,  in  323,  was  but 
local,  and  seems  never  to  have  been  very  severe.  Indeed,  it  did  not  bear  the  character  of  a 
bloody  persecution,  though  a  few  bishops  appear  to  have  met  their  death  on  one  ground  or 
another.  Palestine  and  Egypt  seem  not  to  have  suffered  to  any  great  extent  (see  Gorres,  ib,  p.  3 2  sq.) . 

§  5.   The  Outbreak  of  the  Arian  Controversy.    The  Attitude  of  Eusebius, 

About  the  year  318,  while  Alexander  was  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  Arian  controversy  broke 
out  in  that  city,  and  the  whole  Eastern  Church  was  soon  involved  in  the  strife.  We  cannot  enter 
here  into  a  discussion  of  Arius'  views ;  but  in  order  to  understand  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Arian  party  grew,  and  the  strong  hold  which  it  possessed  from  the  very  start  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  we  must  remember  that  Arius  was  not  himself  the  author  of  that  system  which  we  know  as 
Arianism,  but  that  he  learned  the  essentials  of  it  from  his  instructor  Lucian.  The  latter  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age  in  the  Oriental  Church,  and  founded  an  exegetico-theological 
school  in  Antioch,  which  for  a  number  of  years  stood  outside  of  the  communion  of  the  orthodox 
Church  in  that  city,  but  shortly  before  the  martyrdom  of  Lucian  himself  (which  took  place  in  31 1 
or  312)  made  its  peace  with  the  Church,  and  was  recognized  by  it.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
reverence  by  his  disciples,  and  exerted  a  great  influence  over  them  even  after  his  death.  Among 
them  were  such  men  as  Arius,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Asterius,  and  others  who  were  afterward 
known  as  staunch  Arianists.  According  to  Hamack  the  chief  points  in  the  system  of  Lucian  and 
his  disciples  were  the  creation  of  the  Son,  the  denial  of  his  co-eternity  with  the  Father,  and  his 
immutability  acquired  by  persistent  progress  and  steadfastness.      His  doctrine,  which  differed 
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from  that  of  Paul  of  Samosata  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  xms  not  a  man  but  a  created  heavenly 
being  who  became  "  Lord,"  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  teaching  of  Paul 
and  of  Origen.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here,  at  least  in  germ,  all  the  essential  elements  of 
Arianism  proper :  the  creation  of  the  Son  out  of  nothing,  and  consequently  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not ;  the  distinction  of  his  essence  from  that  of  the  Father,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  he  "  was  not  created  as  the  other  creatures,"  and 
is  therefore  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  them.  There  was  little  for  Arius  to  do  but  to 
combine  the  elements  given  by  Lucian  in  a  more  complete  and  well-ordered  system,  and  then  to 
bring  that  system  forward  clearly  and  publicly,  and  endeavor  to  make  it  the  faith  of  the  Church 
at  large.  His  christology  was  essentially  opposed  to  the  Alexandrian,  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  soon  come  into  conflict  with  that  church,  of  which  he  was  a  presbyter  (upon  Lucian's 
teaching  and  its  relation  to  Arianism,  see  Hamack's  Dogtnengeschichte^  11.  p.  183  sq.). 

Socrates  ijl,  E.  I.  5  sq.),  Sozomen  {H,  E,  I.  15)  and  Theodoret  {H,  E.  I.  2  sq.),  all  of  whom 
give  accounts  of  the  rise  of  Arianism,  differ  as  to  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  controversy,  but 
agree  that  Arius  was  excommunicated  by  a  council  convened  at  Alexandria,  and  that  both  he  and 
the  bishop  Alexander  sent  letters  to  other  churches,  the  latter  defending  his  own  course,  the  former 
complaining  of  his  harsh  treatment,  and  endeavoring  to  secure  adherents  to  his  doctrine. 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  at  once  became  his  firm  supporter,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  on 
the  Arian  side  throughout  the  entire  controversy.  His  influential  position  as  bishop  of  Nicomedia, 
the  imperial  residence,  and  later  of  Constantinople,  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  Arian  cause, 
especially  toward  the  close  of  Constantine's  reign.  From  a  letter  addressed  by  this  Eusebius  to 
Paulinus  of  Tyre  (Theodoret,  H,  E,l,  6)  vr^  learn  that  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  was  quite  zealous  in 
behalf  of  the  Arian  cause.  The  exact  date  of  the  letter  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have  been 
written  at  an  early  stage  of  the  controversy.  Arius  himself,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  (Theodoret,  H.  E,!,^),  claims  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  among  others  as  accepting  at  least 
one  of  his  fundamental  doctrines  ("And  since  Eusebius,  your  brother  in  Caesarea,  and  Theodotus, 
and  Paulinus,  and  Athanasius,  and  Gregory,  and  ^^tius,  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  East  say  that 
God  existed  before  the  Son,  they  have  been  condemned,"  etc.).  More  than  this,  Sozomen 
{H,  E,  I.  15)  informs  us  that  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  two  other  bishops,  having  been  appealed 
to  by  Arius  for  "  permission  for  himself  and  his  adherents,  as  he  had  already  attained  the  rank  of 
presbyter,  to  form  the  people  who  were  with  them  into  a  church,"  concurred  with  others  "  who 
were  assembled  in  Palestine,"  in  granting  the  petition  of  Arius,  and  permitting  him  to  assemble 
the  people  as  before ;  but  they  "  enjoined  submission  to  Alexander,  and  commanded  Arius  to 
strive  incessantly  to  be  restored  to  peace  and  communion  with  him."  The  addition  of  the  last 
sentence  is  noticeable,  as  showing  that  they  did  not  care  to  support  a  presbyter  in  open  and  per- 
sistent rebellion  against  his  bishop.  A  fragment  of  a  letter  written  by  our  Eusebius  to  Alexander 
is  still  extant,  and  is  preserved  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  Act.  VI. 
Tom.  V.  {Ladbei  et  Cossartii  Cone,  VII.  col.  497).  In  this  epistle  Eusebius  strongly  remon- 
strates with  Alexander  for  having  misrepresented  the  views  of  Arius.  Still  further,  in  his  epistle 
to  Alexander  of  Constantinople,  Alexander  of  Alexandria  (Theodoret,  H,  E,  I.  4)  complains  of 
three  SjTian  bishops  "  who  side  with  them  [/>.  the  Arians]  and  excite  them  to  plunge  deeper 
and  deeper  into  iniquity."  The  reference  here  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  to  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  and  his  two  friends  Paulinus  of  Tyre  and  Theodotus  of  Laodicea,  who  are  known  to 
have  shown  favor  to  Arius.  It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  our  Eusebius  is  one  of  the 
persons  meant.  Finally,  many  of  the  Fathers  (above  all  Jerome  and  Photius),  and  in  addition 
to  them  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  directly  accuse  Eusebius  of  holding  the  Arian  heresy,  as 
may  be  seen  by  examining  the  testimonies  quoted  below  on  p.  67  sq.  In  agreement  with  these 
early  Fathers,  many  modern  historians  have  attacked  Eusebius  with  great  severity,  and  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  opinion  that  he  was  an  Arian  is  supported  by  his  own  writings. 
Among  those  who  have  judged  him  most  harshly  are  Baronius  {ad ann,  340,  c.  7^%  sq.),  Petavius 
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(Dogm.  TheoL  de  Trin.  I.  c.  11  sq.),  Scaliger  (/«  Elencho  Trihctresiiy  c.  27,  and  De  emendatione 
temporum^  Bk.  VI.  c.  i),  Mosheim  {^Ecclesiastical  History y  Murdock's  translation,  I.  p.  287  sq.), 
Montfaucon  {Prcelim.  in  Comment,  ad  Psalm,  c.  VI.),  and  Tillemont  {H.  E.  VII.  p.  67  sq. 
2d  ed.). 

On  the  other  hand,  as  may  be  seen  firom  the  testimonies  in  Eusebius'  &vor,  quoted  below  on 
P-  57  sq.,  many  of  the  Fathers,  who  were  themselves  orthodox,  looked  upon  Eusebius  as  likewise 
sound  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  He  has  been  defended  in  modem  times  against  the  charge 
of  Arianism  by  a  great  many  prominent  scholars ;  among  others  by  Valesius  in  his  Life  of  Euse- 
bius,  by  Bull  {Def.  Fid.  Nic.  II.  9.  20,  III.  9.  3,  11),  Cave  {Lives  of  the  Fathers^  II.  p.  135  sq.)*, 
Fabricius  {Bibl.  Grcec.  VI.  p.  32  sq.),  Dupin  {Bibl.  Eccles.  II.  p.  7  sq.),  and  most  fully  and 
carefully  by  Lee  in  his  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  Eusebius'  Theophania,  p.  xxiv.  sq.  Light- 
foot  also  defends  him  against  the  charge  of  heresy,  as  do  a  great  many  other  writers  whom  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  here.  Confronted  with  such  diversity  of  opinion,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  what  are  we  to  conclude  ?  It  is  useless  to  endeavor,  as  Lee  does,  to  clear  Eusebius  of 
all  sympathy  with  and  leaning  toward  Arianism.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  such  widespread  and 
continued  condemnation  of  him  by  acknowledging  only  that  there  are  many  expressions  in  his 
works  which  are  in  themselves  perfectly  orthodox  but  capable  of  being  wrested  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  a  suspicion  of  possible  Arianistic  tendencies,  for  there  are  such  expressions  in  the 
works  of  multitudes  of  ancient  writers  whose  orthodoxy  has  never  been  questioned.  Nor  can  the 
widespread  belief  that  he  was  an  Arian  be  explained  by  admitting  that  he  was  for  a  time  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Arius,  but  denying  that  he  accepted,  or  in  any  way  sympathized  with  his  views  (cf. 
Newman's  ArianSy  p.  262).  There  are  in  fact  certain  fragments  of  epistles  extant,  which  are,  to 
say  the  least,  decidedly  Arianistic  in  their  modes  of  expression,  and  these  must  be  reckoned  with 
in  forming  an  opinion  of  Eusebius'  views ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  deny,  as  Lee  does,  that  they 
are  from  Eusebius'  own  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  to  maintain,  with  some  of  the  Fathers  and 
many  of  the  modems,  that  Eusebius  was  and  continued  through  life  a  genuine  Arian,  will  not  do 
in  the  fact  of  the  facts  that  contemporary  and  later  Fathers  were  divided  as  to  his  orthodoxy, 
that  he  was  honored  highly  by  the  Church  of  subsequent  centuries,  except  at  certain  periods,  and 
was  even  canonized  (see  Lightfoot's  article,  p.  348),  that  he  solemnly  signed  the  Nicene  Creed, 
which  contained  an  express  condemnation  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Arius,  and  finally  that  at 
least  in  his  later  works  he  is  thoroughly  orthodox  in  his  expressions,  and  is  explicit  in  his  rejection 
of  the  two  main  theses  of  the  Arians,  —  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  and 
that  he  was  produced  out  of  nothing.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
such  passages  in  Eusebius'  works  as  bear  upon  the  subject  under  dispute.  Lee  has  considered 
many  of  them  at  great  length,  and  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  him  for  further  information. 

A  careful  examination  of  them  will,  I  believe,  serve  to  convince  the  candid  student  that  there 
is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  those  works  written  before  the  rise  of  Arius,  those  written 
between  that  time  and  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  those  written  afler  the"  latter.  It  has  been  very 
common  to  draw  a  distinction  between  those  works  written  before  and  those  written  after  the 
Council,  but  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  distinguished  those  productions  of  Eusebius'  pen  which 
appeared  between  318  and  325,  and  which  were  caused  by  the  controversy  itself,  from  all  his 
other  writings.  And  yet  such  a  distinction  seems  to  fumish  the  key  to  the  problem.  Eusebius' 
opponents  have  drawn  their  strongest  arguments  from  the  epistles  which  Eusebius  wrote  to 
Alexander  and  to  Euphration;  his  defenders  have  drawn  their  arguments  chiefly  from  the 
works  which  he  produced  subsequent  to  the  year  325  ;  while  the  exact  bearing  of  the  expressions 
used  in  his  works  produced  before  the  controversy  broke  out  has  always  been  a  matter  of  sharp 
dispute.  Lee  has  abundantly  shown  his  Contra  Marcel.^  his  De  Eccl.  TheoL,  his  Theophania 
(which  was  written  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  not,  as  Lee  supposes,  before  it),  and  other 
later  works,  to  be  thoroughly  orthodox  and  to  contain  nothing  which  a  trinitarian  might  not  have 
written.     In  his  Hist.  Eccl.,  Prceparatio  Evang.,  Demonstratio  Evang.,  and  other  earlier  works. 
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although  we  find  some  expressions  employed  which  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  an 
orthodox  trinitahan  to  use  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  at  least  without  careful  limitation  to  guard 
against  misapprehension,  there  is  nothing  even  in  these  works  which  requires  us  to  believe  that 
he  accepted  the  doctrines  of  Arius*  predecessor,  Lucian  of  Antioch ;  that  is,  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctly and  positively  Arianistic  about  them,  although  there  are  occasional  expressions  which  might 
lead  the  reader  to  expect  that  the  writer  would  become  an  Arian  if  he  ever  learned  of  Arius* 
doctrines.  But  if  there  is  seen  to  be  a  lack  of  emphasis  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  or  rather  a 
lack  of  clearness  in  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  that  divinity,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  was  at  this  time  no  especial  reason  for  emphasizing  and  defining  it,  but  there  was  on  the 
contrary  very  good  reason  for  laying  particular  stress  upon  the  subordination  of  the  Son  over 
against  Sabellianism,  which  was  so  widely  prevalent  during  the  third  century,  and  which  was  exert- 
ing an  influence  even  over  many  orthodox  theologians  who  did  not  consciously  accept  Sabellian- 
istic  tenets.  That  Eusebius  was  a  decided  subordinationist  must  be  plain  to  every  one  that  reads 
his  works  with  care,  especially  his  earlier  ones.  It  would  be  surprising  if  he  had  not  been,  for  he 
was  bom  at  a  time  when  Sabellianism  (monarchianism)  was  felt  to  be  the  greatest  danger  to 
which  orthodox  christology  was  exposed,  and  he  was  trained  under  the  influence  of  the  followers 
of  Origen,  who  had  made  it  one  of  his  chief  aims  to  emphasize  the  subordination  of  the  Son  over 
against  that  very  monarchianism.*  The  same  subordmationism  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  writings 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  two  of  Origen's  greatest  disciples.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  problem  of  how  to  preserve 
the  Godhood  of  Christ  and  at  the  same  time  his  subordination  to  the  Father  (in  opposition  to  the 
monarchianists)  had  not  been  solved.  Eusebius  in  his  earlier  writings  shows  that  he  holds  both 
(he  cannot  be  convicted  of  denying  Christ's  divinity),  but  that  he  is  as  far  from  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  is  just  as  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  exact  relation  of  Father  and  Son,  as  TertulHan, 
Hippolytus,  Origen,  Dionysius,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  were ;  is  just  as  inconsistent  in  his 
modes  of  expression  as  they,  and  yet  no  more  so  (see  Hamack's  Dogmengeschichte,  I.  pp.  628  sq. 
and  634  sq.,  for  an  exposition  of  the  opinions  of  these  other  Fathers  on  the  subject).  Eusebius, 
with  the  same  immature  and  undeveloped  views  which  were  held  all  through  the  third  century, 
wrote  those  earlier  works  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  dispute  between  those  who  accuse 
him  of  Arianism  and  those  who  defend  him  against  the  charge.  When  he  wrote  them  he  was 
neither  Arian  nor  Athanasian,  and  for  that  reason  passages  may  be  found  in  them  which  if 
written  after  the  Council  of  Nicaea  might  prove  him  an  Arian,  and  other  passages  which  might  as 
truly  prove  him  an  Athanasian,  just  as  in  the  writings  of  Origen  were  found  by  both  parties 
passages  to  support  their  views,  and  in  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  passages  apparently  teaching 
Arianism,  and  others  teaching  its  opposite,  Sabellianism  (see  Hamack,  ib,  p.  646). 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  Eusebius,  holding  fast  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  yet  convinced 
just  as  firmly  of  his  subordination  to  the  Father,  becomes  acquainted  through  Arius,  or  other  like- 
minded  disciples  of  Lucian  of  Antioch,  with  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  preserve  the  Godhood, 
while  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  strongly  the  subordination  of  the  Son,  and  which  formulates 
the  relation  of  Father  and  Son  in  a  clear  and  rational  manner.  That  he  should  accept  such  a 
doctrine  eagerly  is  just  what  we  should  expect,  and  just  what  we  find  him  doing.  In  his  epistles 
to  Alexander  and  Euphration,  he  shows  himself  an  Arian,  and  Arius  and  his  followers  were  quite 


*  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  creed  of  the  Caesarean 
church  which  Eusebius  presented  at  the  Council  of  Nice  conuins  a 
clause  which  certainly  looks  as  if  it  had  been  composed  in  opposition 
to  the  familiar  formula  of  the  Sabellians:  "The  same  one  is  the 
Father,  the  same  one  the  Son,  the  same  one  the  Holy  Spirit  "(rbv 
avTOv  clyot  iraWpa,  tov  avroK  cli'oi  viby,  rhv  axnhv  %\vax  ayiov 
iri'ev^a:  see  Epiphan.  Har,  LXII.  i;  and  compare  the  statement 
made  in  the  same  section,  that  the  Sabellians  taught  that  God  acts 


the  Spirit,  as  life-giver,  etc.)>  The  clause  of  the  Caesarean  creed 
referred  to  runs  as  follows:  "That  the  Father  is  truly  Father, 
the  Son  truly  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  truly  Holy  Spirit "  {vaTtfto. 
aAif^wf  irar^pa,  icol  vC6v  aAi}#Mf  vibf,  ical  wvw^a.  ayiof  aAi^^f  ayiot*)- 
It  is  significant  that  in  the  revised  creed  adopted  by  the  Council 
these  words  are  omitted,  evidently  because  the  occasion  for  them 
no  longer  existed,  since  not  Sabellianism  but  Arianism  was  the  her- 
esy combated;  and  because,  more  than  that,  the  use  of  them  would 


tn  three  forms:  in  the  form  of  the  Father,  as  creator  and  law-    but  weaken  the  emphasis  which  the  Council  wished  to  put  upon  the 
giver;    in  the  form  of  the  Son,  as  redeemer;  and  in  the  form  of  i  essential  divinity  of  all  three  persons. 
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right  in  claiming  him  as  a  supporter.  There  is  that  in  the  epistles  which  is  to  be  found  nowhere 
Id  his  previous  writings,  and  which  distinctly  separates  him  from  the  orthodox  party.  How  then 
are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  a  few  years  later  he  signed  the  Nicene  creed  and  anathematized 
the  doctrines  of  Arius  ?  Before  we  can  understand  his  conduct,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  care- 
fully the  two  epistles  in  question.  Such  an  examination  will  show  us  that  what  Eusebius  is 
defending  in  them  is  not  genuine  Arianism.  He  evidently  thinks  that  it  is,  evidently  supposes 
that  he  and  Arius  are  in  complete  agreement  upon  the  subjects  under  discussion  ;  but  he  is  mis- 
taken. The  extant  fragments  of  the  two  epistles  are  given  below  on  p.  70.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Eusebius  in  them  defends  the  Arian  doctrine  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not. 
It  will  be  seen  also  that  he  finds  fault  with  Alexander  for  representing  the  Arians  as  teaching  that 
the  ''  Son  of  God  was  made  out  of  nothing,  like  all  creatures,"  and  contends  that  Arius  teaches 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  begotten^  and  that  he  was  not  produced  like  all  creatures.  We  know 
that  the  Arians  very  commonly  applied  the  word  "  begotten  "  to  Christ,  using  it  in  such  cases  as 
s>Tionymous  with  "  created,"  and  thus  not  implying,  as  the  Athanasians  did  when  they  used  the 
word,  that  he  was  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  (compare,  for  instance,  the  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  given  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  in  his  epistle  to  Paulinus ;  Theod.  H,  E. 
I.  6).  It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  this  word  had  deceived  our  Eusebius,  and  that  he  was  led  by 
it  to  think  that  they  taught  that  the  Son  was  of  the  Father  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  did  in  reality 
partake  in  some  way  of  essential  Godhood.  And  indeed  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  words 
of  Alius,  in  his  epistle  to  Alexander  of  Alexandria  (see  Athan.  Ep,  de  cone.  Arim.  et  SeUuc^ 
chap.  II.  §  3 ;  Oxford  edition  of  Athanasius'  Tracts  against  Arianism^  p.  97),  quoted  by 
Eusebius  in  his  epistle  to  the  same  Alexander,  should  give  Eusebius  that  impression.  The  words 
are  as  follows :  "  The  God  of  the  law,  and  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  New  Testament  before 
eternal  ages  begat  an  only-begotten  Son,  through  whom  also  He  made  the  ages  and  the  universe. 
And  He  begat  him  not  in  appearance,  but  in  truth,  and  subjected  him  to  his  own  will,  unchange  - 
able  and  immutable,  a  perfect  creature  of  God,  but  not  as  one  of  the  creatures."  Arius*  use  here 
of  the  word  "begat,"  and  his  qualification  of  the  word  "creature"  by  the  adjective  "perfect,"  and 
by  the  statement  that  he  was  "  not  as  one  of  the  creatures  "  naturally  tended  to  make  Eusebius 
think  that  Arius  acknowledged  a  real  divinity  of  the  Son,  and  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  all  that 
was  necessary.  Meanwhile  Alexander  in  his  epistle  to  Alexander  of  Constantinople  (Theod. 
H.  E.  I.  4)  had,  as  Eusebius  says,  misstated  Arius'  opinion,  or  at  least  had  attributed  to  him  the 
belief  that  Christ  was  "made  like  all  other  men  that  have  ever  been  bom,"  whereas  Arius 
expressly  disclaims  such  a  belief.  Alexander  undoubtedly  thought  that  that  was  the  legitimate 
result  to  which  the  other  views  of  Arius  must  lead  ;  but  Eusebius  did  not  think  so,  and  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  Alexander  for  what  seemed  to  him  the  latter's  unfairness  in 
the  matter. 

When  we  examine  the  Caesarean  creed  *  which  Eusebius  presented  to  the  Council  as  a  fair 
statement  of  his  belief,  we  find  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  acceptance  of  the  kind  of 
Arianism  which  he  defends  in  his  epistle  to  Alexander,  and  which  he  evidently  supposed  to  be 
practically  the  Arianism  of  Arius  himself.  In  his  epistle  to  Euphration,  however,  Eusebius  seems 
at  first  glance  to  go  further  and  to  give  up  the  real  divinity  of  the  Son.  His  words  are,  "  Since 
the  Son  is  himself  God,  but  not  true  God."  But  we  have  no  right  to  interpret  these  words,  torn 
as  they  are  from  the  context  which  might  make  their  meaning  perfectly  plain,  without  due  regard 
to  Eusebius'  belief  expressed  elsewhere  in  this  epistle,  and  in  his  epistle  to  Alexander  which  was 
evidently  written  about  the  same  time.  In  the  epistle  to  Alexander  he  clearly  reveals  a  beUef  in 
the  real  divinity  of  the  Son,  while  in  the  other  fragment  of  his  epistle  to  Euphration  he  dwells 
upon  the  subordination  of  the  Son  and  approves  the  Arian  opinion,  which  he  had  defended  also 
in  the  other  epistle,  that  the  "  Father  was  before  the  Son."  The  expression,  "  not  true  God  "  (a 
very  common  Arian  expression;  see  Athan.  Orat.  c.  A  nan.  I.  6)  seems  therefore  to  have  been 

*  For  a  translation  of  the  creed  see  below,  p.  x6,  where  it  b  given  as  a  part  of  Eusebius*  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Caesarea. 
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used  by  Eusebius  to  express  a  belief,  not  that  the  Son  did  not  possess  real  divinity  (as  the  genuine 
Arians  used  it),  but  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  Father,  who,  to  Eusebius'  thought,  was  "true 
God."  He  indeed  expressly  calls  the  Son  Oeoq,  which  shows — when  the  sense  in  which  he  else- 
where uses  the  word  is  considered  —  that  he  certainly  did  believe  him  to  partake  of  Godhood, 
though,  in  some  mysterious  way,  in  a  smaller  degree,  or  in  a  less  complete  manner  than  the  Father. 
That  Eusebius  misunderstood  Arius,  and  did  not  perceive  that  he  actually  denied  all  real  deity 
to  the  Son,  was  due  doubtless  in  part  to  his  lack  of  theological  insight  (Eusebius  was  never  a  great 
theologian),  in  part  to  his  habitual  dread  of  Sabellianism  (of  which  Arius  had  accused  Alexander, 
and  toward  which  Eusebius  evidently  thought  that  the  latter  was  tending),  which  led  him  to  look 
with  great  favor  upon  the  pronounced  subordinationism  of  Arius,  and  thus  to  overlook  the  dan- 
gerous extreme  to  which  Arius  carried  that  subordinationism. 

We  are  now,  the  writer  hopes,  prepared  to  admit  that  Eusebius,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  became  an  Arian,  as  he  understood  Arianism,  and  supported  that  party  with 
considerable  vigor ;  and  that  not  as  a  result  of  mere  personal  friendship,  but  of  theological  con- 
viction. At  the  same  time,  he  was  then,  as  always,  a  peace-loving  man,  and  while  lending  Arius 
his  approval  and  support,  he  united  with  other  Palestinian  bishops  in  enjoining  upon  him  submis- 
sion to  his  bishop  (Sozomen,  I/,  E.  I.  15).  As  an  Arian,  then,  and  yet  possessed  with  the  desire 
of  securing,  if  it  were  possible,  peace  and  harmony  between  the  two  factions,  Eusebius  appeared  at 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  there  signed  a  creed  containing  Athanasian  doctrine  and  anathematizing 
the  chief  tenets  of  Arius.  How  are  we  to  explain  his  conduct  ?  We  shall,  perhaps,  do  best  to  let 
him  explain  his  own  conduct.  In  his  letter  to  the  church  of  Caesarea  (preserved  by  Socrates, 
H.  E,  I.  8,  as  well  as  by  other  authors) ,  he  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"What  was  transacted  concerning  ecclesiastical  faith  at  the  Great  Council  assembled  at 
Nicaea  you  have  probably  learned.  Beloved,  from  other  sources,  rumour  being  wont  to  precede  the 
accurate  account  of  what  is  doing.  But  lest  in  such  reports  the  circumstances  of  the  case  have 
been  misrepresented,  we  have  been  obliged  to  transmit  to  you,  first,  the  formula  of  faith  pre- 
sented by  ourselves ;  and  next,  the  second,  which  the  Fathers  put  forth  with  some  additions  to 
our  words.  Our  own  paper,  then,  which  was  read  in  the  presence  of  our  most  pious  Emperor, 
and  declared  to  be  good  and  unexceptionable,  ran  thus  :  — 


"  *  As  we  have  received  from  the  Bishops  v^o  preceded  us,  and  in  our  first  catechisings,  and  when  we  received 
the  Holy  Laver,  and  as  we  have  learned  from  the  divine  Scriptures,  and  as  we  believed  and  taught  in  the  presby- 
tery, and  in  the  Episcopate  itself,  so  believing  also  at  the  time  present,  we  report  to  you  our  faith,  and  it  is  this:  — 

"  *  We  believe  in  One  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  One 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  God  from  God,  Light  from  Light,  Life  from  Life,  Son  Only-begotten,  first- 
born of  every  creature,  before  all  the  ages,  begotten  from  the  Father,  by  whom  also  all  things  were  made;  who 
for  our  salvation  was  made  flesh,  and  lived  among  men,  and  suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  and  ascended  to 
the  Father,  and  will  come  again  in  glory  to  judge  quick  and  dead.  And  we  believe  also  in  One  Holy  Ghost; 
believing  each  of  These  to  be  and  to  exist,  the  Father  truly  Father,  and  the  Son  truly  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
truly  Holy  Ghost,  as  also  our  Lord,  sending  forth  His  disciples  for  the  preaching,  said.  Go,  teach  ail  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Concerning  whom  we  confidently 
afHrm  that  so  we  hold,  and  so  we  think,  and  so  we  have  held  aforetime,  and  we  maintain  this  faith  unto  the  death, 
anathematizing  every  godless  heresy.  That  this  we  have  ever  thought  from  our  heart  and  soul,  from  the  time  we 
recollect  ourselves,  and  now  think  and  say  in  truth,  before  God  Almighty  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  do  we  witness, 
being  able  by  proofs  to  show  and  to  convince  you,  that,  even  in  times  past,  such  has  been  our  belief  aftd 
preaching.' 

"  On  this  faith  being  publicly  put  forth  by  us,  no  room  for  contradiction  appeared ;  but  our 
most  pious  Emperor,  before  any  one  else,  testified  that  it  comprised  most  orthodox  statements. 
He  confessed,  moreover,  that  such  were  his  own  sentiments ;  and  he  advised  all  present  to  agree 
to  it,  and  to  subscribe  its  articles  and  to  assent  to  them,  with  the  insertion  of  the  single  word, 
*One  in  substance'  (oftoovo-to^),  which,  moreover,  he  interpreted  as  not  in  the  sense  of  the  affec- 
tions of  bodies,  nor  as  if  the  Son  subsisted  from  the  Father,  in  the  way  of  division,  or  any  sever- 
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ance ;  for  that  the  immaterial  and  intellectual  and  incorporeal  nature  could  not  be  the  subject  of 
any  corporeal  affection,  but  that  it  became  us  to  conceive  of  such  things  in  a  divine  and  ineffable 
maimer.  And  such  were  the  theological  remarks  of  our  most  wise  and  most  religious  Emperor ; 
but  they,  with  a  view  to  the  addition  of '  One  in  substance/  drew  up  the  following  formula :  — 

"  *  We  believe  in  One  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible :  —  And  in  One 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  Only-begotten,  that  is,  from  the  Substance  of  the 
Father;  God  from  God,  Light  from  Light,  very  God  from  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  One  in  substance  with  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  both  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth;  who  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  and  was  made  flesh,  was  made  man,  suffered,  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  cometh  to  judge  quick  and  dead. 

"  *  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  those  who  say,  "  Once  He  was  not,"  and  "  Before  His  generation  He  was 
not,"  and  "  He  came  to  be  from  nothing,"  or  those  who  pretend  that  the  Son  of  God  is  "  Of  other  subsistence  or 
substance,"  or  "  created,"  or  **  alterable,"  or  "  mutable,"  the  Catholic  Church  anathematizes.' 

"  On  their  dictating  this  formula,  we  did  not  let  it  pass  without  inquiry  in  what  sense  they 
introduced  *  of  the  substance  of  the  Father/  and  *  one  in  substance  with  the  Father/  Accord- 
ingly questions  and  explanations  took  place,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  underwent  the  scrutiny 
of  reason.  And  they  professed  that  the  phrase  '  of  the  substance '  was  indicative  of  the  Son's 
being  indeed  from  the  Father,  yet  without  being  as  if  a  part  of  Him.  And  with  this  understand- 
ing we  thought  good  to  assent  to  the  sense  of  such  religious  doctrine,  teaching,  as  it  did,  that  the 
Son  was  from  the  Father,  not,  however,  a  part  of  His  substance.  On  this  account  we  assented  to 
the  sense  ourselves,  without  declining  even  the  term  *  One  in  substance,'  peace  being  the  object 
which  we  set  before  us,  and  steadfastness  in  the  orthodox  view.  In  the  same  way  we  also 
admitted  '  begotten,  not  made  * ;  since  the  Council  alleged  that  *  made '  was  an  appellative  com- 
mon to  the  other  creatures  which  came  to  be  through  the  Son,  to  whom  the  Son  had  no  likeness. 
Wherefore,  said  they,  He  was  not  a  work  resembling  the  things  which  through  Him  came  to  be, 
but  was  of  a  substance  which  is  too  high  for  the  level  of  any  work,  and  which  the  Divine  oracles 
teach  to  have  been  generated  from  the  Father,  the  mode  of  generation  being  inscrutable  and 
incalculable  to  every  generated  nature.  And  so,  too,  on  examination  there  are  grounds  for  say- 
ing that  the  Son  is  '  one  in  substance  *  with  the  Father ;  not  in  the  way  of  bodies,  nor  like  mortal 
beings,  for  He  is  not  such  by  division  of  substance,  or' by  severance ;  no,  nor  by  any  affection,  or 
alteration,  or  changing  of  the  Father's  substance  and  power  (since  from  all  such  the  ingenerate 
nature  of  the  Father  is  alien),  but  because  *  one  in  substance  with  the  Father '  suggests  that  the 
Son  of  God  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  generated  creatures,  but  that  to  His  Father  alone  who 
begat  Him  is  He  in  every  way  assimilated,  and  that  He  is  not  of  any  other  subsistence  and  sub- 
stance, but  from  the  Father. 

"  To  which  term  also,  thus  interpreted,  it  appeared  well  to  assent ;  since  we  were  aware  that, 
even  among  the  ancients,  some  learned  and  illustrious  Bishops  and  writers  have  used  the  term 
'  one  in  substance '  in  their  theological  teaching  concerning  the  Father  and  Son.  So  much,  then, 
be  said  concerning  the  faith  which  was  published ;  to  which  all  of  us  assented,  not  without  in- 
quiry, but  according  to  the  specified  senses,  mentioned  before  the  most  religious  Emperor  him- 
self, and  justified  by  the  fore- mentioned  considerations.  And  as  to  the  anathematism  published 
by  them  at  the  end  of  the  Faith,  it  did  not  pain  us,  because  it  forbade  to  use  words  not  in  Scrip- 
ture, from  which  almost  all  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  Church  have  come.  Since,  then, 
no  divinely  inspired  Scripture  has  used  the  phrases,  '  out  of  nothing '  and  *  once  He  was  not,*  and 
the  rest  which  follow,  there  appeared  no  ground  for  using  or  teaching  them ;  to  which  also  we 
assented  as  a  good  decision,  since  it  had  not  been  our  custom  hitherto  to  use  these  terms. 
Moreover,  to  anathematize  *  Before  His  generation  He  was  not '  did  not  seem  preposterous,  in 
that  it  is  confessed  by  all  that  the  Son  of  God  was  before  the  generation  according  to  the  flesh. 
Nay,  our  most  religious  Emperor  did  at  the  time  prove,  in  a  speech,  that  He  was  in  being  even 
according  to  His  divine  generation  which  is  before  all  ages,  since  even  before  he  was  generated 
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in  energy,  He  was  in  virtue  with  the  Father  ingenerately,  the  Father  being  always  Father,  as  King 
ahvays  and  Saviour  always,  having  all  things  in  virtue,  and  being  always  in  the  same  respects  and 
in  the  same  way.  This  we  have  been  forced  to  transmit  to  you,  Beloved,  as  making  clear  to  you 
the  deliberation  of  our  inquiry  and  assent,  and  how  reasonably  we  resisted  even  to  the  last  minute, 
as  long  as  we  were  offended  at  statements  which  differed  from  our  own,  but  received  without 
contention  what  no  longer  pained  us,  as  soon  as,  on  a  candid  examination  of  the  sense  of  the 
words,  they  appeared  to  us  to  coincide  with  what  we  ourselves  have  professed  in  the  faith  which 
we  have  already  published^"  ^ 

It  wnll  be  seen  that  while  the  expressions  "  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,"  "  begotten,  not 
made,"  and  "  One  in  substance,"  or  "  consubstantial  with  the  Father,"  are  all  explicitly  anti-Arian- 
istic,  yet  none  of  them  contradicts  the  doctrines  held  by  Eusebius  before  the  Council,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn  them  from  his  epistles  to  Alexander  and  Euphration  and  from  the  Caesarean  creed.  His 
own  explanation  of  those  expressions,  which  it  is  to  be  observed  was  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Council  itself,  and  which  therefore  he  was  fully  warranted  in  accepting,  —  even  though  it  may  not 
have  been  so  rigid  as  to  satisfy  an  Athanasius,  —  shows  us  how  this  is.  He  had  believed  before 
that  the  Son  partook  of  the  Godhood  in  very  truth,  that  He  was  "  begotten,"  and  therefore  "  not 
made,"  if  "  made  "  implied  something  different  from  "  begotten,"  as  the  Nicene  Fathers  held 
that  it  did ;  and  he  had  believed  before  that  the  "  Son  of  God  has  no  resemblance  to  created 
things,  but  is  in  every  respect  like  the  Father  only  who  begat  him,  and  that  He  is  of  no  other 
substance  or  essence  than  the  Father,"  and  therefore  if  that  was  what  the  word  "  Consubstantial " 
{ofjioowrio^)  meant  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accept  that  too. 

It  is  clear  that  the  dread  of  Sabellianism  was  still  before  the  eyes  of  Eusebius,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  hesitation  in  assenting  to  the  various  changes,  especially  to  the  use  of  the  word 
o/Aooixrios,  which  had  been  a  Sabellian  word  and  had  been  rejected  on  that  account  by  the  Synod 
of  Antioch,  at  which  Paul  of  Samosata  had  been  condemned  some  sixty  years  before. 

It  still  remains  to  explain  Eusebius'  sanction  of  the  anathemas  attached  to  the  creed  which 
expressly  condemn  at  least  one  of  the  beliefs  which  he  had  himself  formerly  held,  viz. :  that  the 
**  Father  was  before  the  Son,"  or  as  he  puts  it  elsewhere,  that  "  He  who  is  begat  him  who  was 
not."  The  knot  might  of  course  be  simply  cut  by  supposing  an  act  of  hypocrisy  on  his  part,  but 
the  writer  is  convinced  that  such  a  conclusion  does  violence  to  all  that  we  know  of  Eusebius  and 
of  his  subsequent  treatment  of  the  questions  involved  in  this  discussion.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
suppose  that  a  real  change  of  opinion  on  his  part  took  place  during  the  sessions  of  the  Council. 
Indeed  when  we  realize  how  imperfect  and  incorrect  a  conception  of  Arianism  he  had  before 
the  Council  began,  and  how  clearly  its  true  bearing  was  there  brought  out  by  its  enemies,  we 
can  see  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  change ;  that  he  must  have  become  either  an  out- 
and-out  Arian,  or  an  opponent  of  Arianism  as  he  did.  When  he  learned,  and  learned  for  the  first 
time,  that  Arianism  meant  the  denial  of  all  essential  divinity  to  Christ,  and  when  he  saw  that  it 
involved  the  ascription  of  mutability  and  of  other  finite  attributes  to  him,  he  must  either  change 
entirely  his  views  on  those  points  or  he  must  leave  the  Arian  party.  To  him  who  with  all  his 
subordinationism  had  laid  in  all  his  writings  so  much  stress  on  the  divinity  of  the  Word  (even 
though  he  had  not  realized  exactly  what  that  divinity  involved)  it  would  have  been  a  revolution 
in  his  Christian  life  and  faith  to  have  admitted  what  he  now  learned  that  Arianism  involv^. 
Sabellianism  had  been  his  dread,  but  now  this  new  fear,  which  had  aroused  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Church,  seized  him  too,  and  he  felt  that  stand  must  be  made  against  this  too  great  separation 
of  Father  and  Son,  which  was  leading  to  dangerous  results.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  fear  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  become  convinced  that  the  Arian  formula — "there  was  a  time  when 
the  Son  was  not" — involved  serious  consequences,  and  that  Alexander  and  his  followers  should 
have  succeeded  in  pointing  out  to  him  its  untnith,  because  it  led  necessarily  to  a  false  conclusion. 
It  is  not  surprising,  moreover,  that  they  should  have  succeeded  in  explaining  to  him  at  least 


*  The  translation  is  that  of  Newman,  as  given  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Athanasius'  Se/rct  Treatists  against  A  rianism^  p.  59  sq. 
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partially  their  belief,  which,  as  his  epistle  to  Alexander  shows,  had  before  been  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible, that  the  Son  was  generated  from  all  eternity,  and  that  therefore  the  Father  did  not 
exist  before  him  in  a  temporal  sense. 

He  says  toward  the  close  of  his  epistle  to  the  Caesarean  church  that  he  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  such  expressions  as  "There  was  a  time  when  he  was  not,"  "  He  came  to  be  from 
nothing,"  etc.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  speaks  the  truth.  Even  in  his  epistles 
to  Alexander  and  Euphration  he  does  not  use  those  phrases  (though  he  does  defend  the  doctrine 
taught  by  the  first  of  them),  nor  does  Arius  himself,  in  the  epistle  to  Alexander  upon  which 
Eusebius  apparently  based  his  knowledge  of  the  system,  use  those  expressions,  although  he  too 
teaches  the  same  doctrine.  The  fact  is  that  in  that  epistle  Arius  studiously  avoids  such  favorite 
Arian  phrases  as  might  emphasize  the  differences  between  himself  and  Alexander,  and  Eusebius 
seems  to  have  avoided  them  for  the  same  reason.  We  conclude  then  that  Eusebius  was  not  an 
Arian  (nor  an  adherent  of  Lucian)  before  318,  that  soon  after  that  date  he  became  an  Arian 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  Arianism,  but  that  during  the  Council  of  Nicaea  he  ceased  to 
be  one  in  any  sense.  His  writings  in  later  years  confirm  the  course  of  doctrinal  development 
which  we  have  supposed  went  on  in  his  mind.  He  never  again  defends  Arian  doctrines  in  his 
works,  and  yet  he  never  becomes  an  Athanasian  in  his  emphasis  upon  the  ofuxtvaiov.  In  fact  he 
represents  a  mild  orthodoxy,  which  is  always  orthodox  —  when  measured  by  the  Nicene  creed 
as  interpreted  by  the  Nicene  Council — and  yet  is  always  mild.  Moreover,  he  never  acquired 
an  affection  for  the  word  ofioovauK,  which  to  his  mind  was  bound  up  with  too  many  evil  associations 
ever  to  have  a  pleasant  sound  to  him.  He  therefore  studiously  avoided  it  in  his  own  writings, 
although  clearly  showing  that  he  believed  fully  in  what  the  Nicene  Council  had  explained  it  to 
mean.  It  must  be  remembered  that  during  many  years  of  his  later  life  he  was  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  Marcellus,  a  thorough-going  Sabellian,  who  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  Council  one 
of  the  strongest  of  Athanasius'  colleagues.  In  his  contest  with  him  it  was  again  anti-Sabellianistic 
polemics  which  absorbed  him  and  increased  his  distaste  for  o/Aoovo-tov  and  minimized  his  emphasis 
upon  the  distinctively  anti-Arianistic  doctrines  formulated  at  Nicsea.  For  any  except  the  very 
wisest  minds  it  was  a  matter  of  enormous  difficulty  to  steer  between  the  two  extremes  in  those 
times  of  strife  ;  and  while  combating  Sabellianism  not  to  fall  into  Arianism,  and  while  combating 
the  latter  not  to  be  engulfed  in  the  former.  That  Eusebius  under  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
one  fell  into  the  other  at  one  time,  and  was  in  occasional  danger  of  falling  into  it  again  in  later 
years,  can  hardly  be  cited  as  an  evidence  either  of  wrong  heart  or  of  weak  head.  An  Athanasius 
he  was  not,  but  neither  was  he  an  unsteady  weather-cock,  or  an  hypocritical  time-server. 

§  6.     The  Council  of  Nicaa.  • 

At  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  which  met  pursuant  to  an  imperial  summons  in  the  year  325  a.d., 
Eusebius  played  a  very  prominent  part  A  description  of  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Council  is 
given  in  his  Vita  Constantini^  III.  10  sq.  After  the  Emperor  had  entered  in  pomp  and  had  taken 
his  seat,  a  bishop  who  sat  next  to  him  upon  his  right  arose  and  delivered  in  his  honor  the  open- 
ing oration,  to  which  the  Emperor  replied  in  a  brief  Latin  address.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  bishop  was  our  Eusebius.  Sozomen  (^.  E,  I.  19)  states  it  directly;  and  Eusebius,  although 
he  does  not  name  the  speaker,  yet  refers  to  him,  as  he  had  referred  to  the  orator  at  the  dedication 
of  Paulinus'  church  at  Tyre,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear  that  it  was  himself ;  and  moreover 
in  his  Vita  Constaniini,  I.  i,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he  had  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  the 
servants  of  God  addressed  an  oration  to  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  vicennaiia, 
i.e.  in  325  a.d.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Theodoret  {B,  E,  I.  7)  states  that  this  opening 
oration  was  delivered  by  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch ;  while  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Phi- 
lostorgius  (according  to  Nicetas  Choniates,  ITies,  de  orthod.  fid,  V.  7)  assign  it  to  Alexander  of 
Alexandria.     As  Lightfoot  suggests,  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  discrepancy  in  the  reports  by 
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supposing  that  Eustathius  and  Alexander,  the  two  great  patriarchs,  first  addressed  a  few  words 
to  the  Emperor  and  that  then  Eusebius  delivered  the  regular  oration.  This  supposition  is  not  at 
all  unlikely,  for  it  would  be  quite  proper  for  the  two  highest  ecclesiastics  present  to  welcome  the 
Emperor  formally  in  behalf  of  the  assembled  prelates,  before  the  regular  oration  was  delivered 
by  Eusebius.  At  the  same  time,  the  supposition  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  patriarchs 
must  have  delivered  the  opening  address  was  such  a  natural  one  that  it  may  have  been  adopted 
by  Theodoret  and  the  other  writers  referred  to  without  any  historical  basis.  It  is  in  any  case 
certain  that  the  regular  oration  was  delivered  by  Eusebius  himself  (see  the  convincing  arguments 
adduced  by  Stroth,  p.  xxvii.  sq.).  This  oration  is  no  longer  extant,  but  an  idea  of  its  character 
may  be  formed  from  the  address  delivered  by  Eusebius  at  the  Emperor's  tricennalia  (which  is 
still  extant  under  the  title  De  laudibus  Constantini ;  see  below,  p.  43)  and  from  the  general  tone 
of  his  Life  of  Constantine.  It  was  avowedly  a  panegyric,  and  undoubtedly  as  fulsome  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  it,  and  his  powers  in  that  direction  were  by  no  means  slight. 

That  Eusebius,  instead  of  the  bishop  of  some  more  prominent  church,  should  have  been 
selected  to  deliver  the  opening  address,  may  have  been  in  part  owing  to  his  recognized  standing 
as  the  most  learned  man  and  the  most  famous  writer  in  the  Church,  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  as  pronounced  a  partisan  as  some  of  his  distinguished  brethren ;  for  instance,  Alexander 
of  Alexandria,  and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia ;  and  finally  in  some  measure  to  his  intimate  relations 
with  the  Emperor.  How  and  when  his  intimacy  with  the  latter  grew  up  we  do  not  know.  As 
already  remarked,  he  seems  to  have  become  personally  acquainted  with  him  many  years  before, 
when  Constantine  passed  through  Ca^sarea  in  the  train  of  Diocletian,  and  it  may  be  that  a  mutual 
friendship,  which  was  so  marked  in  later  years,  began  at  that  time.  However  that  may  be, 
Eusebius  seems  to  have  possessed  special  advantages  of  one  kind  or  another,  enabling  him  to 
come  into  personal  contact  with  official  circles,  and  once  introduced  to  imperial  notice,  his  wide 
learning,  sound  common  sense,  genial  temper  and  broad  charity  would  insure  him  the  friendship 
of  the  Emperor  himself,  or  of  any  other  worthy  officer  of  state.  We  have  no  record  of  an 
intimacy  between  Constantine  and  Eusebius  before  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  but  many  clear  intima- 
tions of  it  after  that  time.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  during  the  last  decade  at  least  of  the 
Emperor's  life,  few,  if  any,  bishops  stood  higher  in  his  esteem  or  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  his 
confidence.  Compare  for  instance  the  records  of  their  conversations  (contained  in  the  Vita 
Constantini^  I.  28  and  II.  9),  of  their  correspondence  {ib,  II.  46,  III.  61,  IV.  35  and  36),  and 
the  words  of  Constantine  himself  (ib.  III.  60).  The  marked  attention  paid  by  him  to  the 
speeches  delivered  by  Eusebius  in  his  presence  {ib.  IV.  33  and  46)  is  also  to  be  noticed. 
Eusebius'  intimacy  with  the  imperial  family  is  shown  likewise  in  the  tone  of  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Constantia,  the  sister  of  Constantine  and  wife  of  Licinius,  in  regard  to  a  likeness  of 
Christ  which  she  had  asked  him  to  send  her.  The  frankness  and  freedom  with  which  he  remon- 
strates with  her  for  what  he  considers  mistaken  zeal  on  her  part,  reveal  a  degree  of  femiliarity 
which  could  have  come  only  from  long  and  cordial  relations  between  himself  and  his  royal 
correspondent.  Whatever  other  reasons  therefore  may  have  combined  to  indicate  Eusebius  as 
the  most  fitting  person  to  deliver  the  oration  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Council  of  Nicaa, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Constantine's  personal  friendship  for  him  had  much  to  do  viith 
his  selection.  The  action  of  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  Arianism,  and  Eusebius'  conduct  in 
the  matter,  have  already  been  discussed.  Of  the  bishops  assembled  at  the  Council,  not  far  from 
three  hundred  in  number  (the  reports  of  eye-witnesses  vary  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  and  eighteen),  all  but  two  signed  the  Nicene  creed  as  adopted  by  the  Council.  These 
two,  both  of  them  Egyptians,  were  banished  with  Arius  to  lUyria,  while  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
and  Theognis  of  Nica^,  who  subscribed  the  creed  itself  but  refused  to  assent  to  its  anathemas, 
were  also  banished  for  a  time,  but  soon  yielded,  and  were  restored  to  their  churches. 

Into  the  othcfr  purposes  for  which  the  Nicene  Council  was  called, — the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute respecting  the  time  of  observing  Easter  and  the  healing  of  the  Meletian  schism, — it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  to  enter  here.  We  have  no  record  of  the  part  which  Eusebius  took  in  these  transactions. 
Lightfoot  has  abundantly  shown  (p<  313  sq.)  that  the  common  supposition  that  Eusebius  was  the 
author  of  the  paschal  cycle  of  nineteen  years  is  false,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  anything  particular  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  paschal  question  at  this  Council. 

§  7.    Continuance  of  tlie  Arian  Controversy,    Eusebius*  Relations  to  the  Two  Parties, 

The  Council  of  Nicaea  did  not  bring  the  Arian  controversy  to  an  end.  The  orthodox  party 
was  victorious,  it  is  true,  but  the  Arians  were  still  determined,  and  could  not  give  up  their  enmity 
against  the  opponents  of  Arius,  and  their  hope  that  they  might  in  the  end  turn  the  tables  on  their 
antagonists.  Meanwhile,  within  a  few  years  after  the  Council,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  our 
Eusebius  and  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a  resolute  supporter  of  Nicene  orthodoxy.  Accord- 
ing to  Socrates  {^H,  E,  I.  23)  and  Sozomen  {H,  E.  II.  18)  Eustathius  accused  Eusebius  of 
perverting  the  Nicene  doctrines,  while  Eusebius  denied  the  charge,  and  in  turn  taxed  Eustathius 
with  Sabellianism.  The  quarrel  finally  became  so  serious  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  sum- 
mon a  Council  for  the  investigation  of  Eustathius*  orthodoxy  and  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
This  Council  met  in  Antioch  in  330  a.d.  (see  Tillemont,  VII.  p.  65 1  sq.,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
date),  and  was  made  up  chiefly  of  bishops  of  Arian  or  semi- Arian  tendencies.  This  fact,  however, 
brings  no  discredit  upon  Eusebius.  The  Council  was  held  in  another  province,  and  he  can  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  its  composition.  In  fact,  convened,  as  it  was,  in  Eustathius'  own  city,  it 
must  have  been  legally  organized ;  and  indeed  Eustathius  himself  acknowledged  its  jurisdiction 
by  appearing  before  it  to  answer  the  charges  made  against  him.  Theodoret's  absurd  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  s3mod  and  of  the  accusations  brought  against  Eustathius  (H,  E.  I.  21)  bears 
upon  its  face  the  stamp  of  falsehood,  and  is,  as  Hefele  has  shown  (Conciiiengeschichte,  I.  451), 
hopelessly  in  error  in  its  chronology.  It  is  therefore  to  be  rejected  as  quite  worthless.  The 
decision  of  the  Council  doubtless  fairly  represented  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops  of 
that  section,  for  we  know  that  Arianism  had  a  very  strong  hold  there.  To  think  of  a  packed  Council 
and  of  illegal  methods  of  procedure  in  procuring  the  verdict  against  Eustathius  is  both  unnecessary 
and  unwarrantable.  The  result  of  the  Council  was  the  deposition  of  Eustathius  from  his  bishopric 
and  his  banishment  by  the  Emperor  to  lUyria,  where  he  afterward  died.  There  is  a  division  of 
opinion  among  our  sources  in  regard  to  the  immediate  successor  of  Eustathius.  All  of  them 
agree  that  Eusebius  was  asked  to  become  bishop  of  Antioch,  but  that  he  refused  the  honor,  and 
that  Euphronius  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  however,  inform  us  that  the 
election  of  Eusebius  took  place  immediately  after  the  deposition  of  Eustathius,  while  Theodoret 
(H,E,  I.  22)  names  Eulalius  as  Eustathius'  immediate  successor,  and  states  that  he  lived  but  a 
short  time,  and  that  Eusebius  was  then  asked  to  succeed  him.  Theodoret  is  supported  by 
Jerome  {Chron,,  year  of  Abr.  2345)  and  by  Philostorgius  {H.  E.  III.  15),  both  of  whom  insert 
a  bishop  Eulalius  between  Eustathius  and  Euphronius.  It  is  easier  to  suppose  that  Socrates  and 
Sozomen  may  have  omitted  so  unimportant  a  name  at  this  point  than  that  the  other  three  witnesses 
inserted  it  without  warrant.  Socrates  indeed  implies  in  the  same  chapter  that  his  knowledge  of 
these  affairs  is  limited,  and  it  is  not  siuprising  that  Eusebius'  election,  which  caused  a  great  stir, 
should  have  been  connected  in  the  mind  of  later  writers  immediately  with  Eustathius'  deposi- 
tion, and  the  intermediate  steps  forgotten.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  immediately 
after  the  condemnation  of  Eustathius,  Eulalius  was  appointed  in  his  place,  perhaps  by  the  same 
Council,  and  that  after  his  death,  a  few  months  later,  Eusebius,  who  had  meanwhile  gone  back  to 
Caesarea,  was  elected  in  due  order  by  another  Council  of  neighboring  bishops  summoned  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  he  was  supported  by  a  large  party  of  citizens.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
letter  written  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Council,  which  wished  to  transfer  Eusebius  to  Antioch  (see 
yifa  Const.  III.  62),  mentions  in  its  salutation  the  names  of  five  bishops,  but  among  them  is 
only  one  (Theodotus^  who  is  elsewhere  named  as  present  at  the  Council  which  deposed  Eusta- 
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thius,  while  Eusebius  of  Nicoraedia,  and  Theognis  of  Nicsea,  as  well  as  others  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  on  hand  on  that  occasion,  are  not  referred  to  by  the  Emperor.  This  fact  certainly 
seems  to  point  to  a  different  council. 

It  is  greatly  to  Eusebius'  credit  that  he  refused  the  call  extended  to  him.  Had  he  been 
governed  simply  by  selfish  ambition  he  would  certainly  have  accepted  it,  for  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch  stood  at  that  time  next  to  Alexandria  in  point*  of  honor  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
The  Emperor  commended  him  very  highly  for- his  decision,  in  his  epistles  to  the  people  of 
Antioch  and  to  the  Council  ( Vita  Const,  HI.  60,  62), and  in  that  to  Eusebius  himself  (/i^.  III.  61 ). 
He  saw  in  it  a  desire  on  Eusebius*  part  to  observe  the  ancient  canon  of  the  Church,  which 
forbade  the  transfer  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another.  But  that  in  itself  can  hardly  have  been 
sufficient  to  deter  the  latter  from  accepting  the  high  honor  offered  him,  for  it  was  broken  without 
scruple  on  all  sides.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  saw  that  the  schism  of  the  Antiochenes  would 
be  embittered  by  the  induction  into  the  bishopric  of  that  church  of  Eustathius*  chief  opponent, 
and  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  a  right  so  to  divide  the  Church  of  God.  Eusebius'  general 
character,  as  known  to  us,  justifies  us  in  supposing  that  this  high  motive  had  much  to  do  with 
his  decision.  We  may  suppose  also  that  so  difficult  a  place  can  have  had  no  very  great  attractions 
for  a  man  of  his  age  and  of  his  peace-loving  disposition  and  scholarly  tastes.  In  Caesarea  he  had 
spent  his  life  ;  there  he  had  the  great  library  of  Pamphilus  at  his  disposal,  and  leisure  to  pursue 
his  literary  work.  In  Antioch  he  would  have  found  himself  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  midst 
of  quarrels  and  seditions  of  all  kinds,  and  would  have  been  obliged  to  devote  his  entire  attention 
to  the  performance  of  his  official  duties.  His  own  tastes  therefore  must  have  conspired  with  his 
sense  of  duty  to  lead  him  to  reject  the  proffered  call  and  to  remain  in  the  somewhat  humbler 
station  which  he  already  occupied. 

Not  long  after  the  deposition  of  Eustathius,  the  Arians  and  their  sympathizers  began  to  work 
more  energetically  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  Athanasius,  their  greatest  foe.  He  had  become 
Alexander's  successor  as  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  326,  and  was  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  orthodox  party.  If  he  could  be  brought  into  discredit,  there  might  be  hopes  of  restoring 
Arius  to  his  position  in  Alexandria,  and  of  securing  for  Arianism  a  recognition,  and  finally  a 
dominating  influence  in  the  church  at  large.  To  the  overthrow  of  Athanasius  therefore  all  good 
Arians  bent  their  energies.  They  found  ready  accomplices  in  the  schismatical  Meletians  of 
Egypt,  who  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  orthodox  church  of  Alexandria.  It  was  useless  to  accuse 
Athanasius  of  heterodoxy ;  he  was  too  widely  known  as  the  pillar  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Charges 
must  be  framed  of  another  sort,  and  of  a  sort  to  stir  up  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  against  him. 
The  Arians  therefore  and  the  Meletians  began  to  spread  the  most  vile  and  at  the  same  time 
absurd  stories  about  Athanasius  (see  especially  the  latter's  ApoL  c,  Arian.  §  59  sq.).  These  at 
last  became  so  notorious  that  the  Emperor  summoned  Athanasius  to  appear  and  make  his  defense 
before  a  council  of  bishops  to  be  held  in  Caesarea  (Sozomen,  H,  E,  II.  25  ;  Theodoret,  H,  E, 
I.  28).  Athanasius,  however,  fearing  that  the  Council  would  be  composed  wholly  of  his  enemies, 
and  that  it  would  therefore  be  impossible  to  secure  fair  play,  excused  himself  and  remained  away. 
But  in  the  following  year  (see  Sozomen,  H,  E,  II.  25)  he  received  from  the  Emperor  a  summons 
to  appear  before  a  council  at  Tyre.  The  summons  was  too  peremptory  to  admit  of  a  refusal, 
and  Athanasius  therefore  attended,  accompanied  by  many  of  his  devoted  adherents  (see  Sozomen, 
ib,;  Theodoret,  H,  E.  I.  30;  Socrates,  H,  E.  I.  28;  Athanasius,  ApoL  c.  An'an,  §  71  sq. ; 
Eusebius,  Vita  Const.  IV.  41  sq.,  and  Epiphanius,  Ifar,  LXVIII.  8).  After  a  time,  perceiving 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  receiving  fair  play,  he  suddenly  withdrew  from  the  Council  and  proceeded 
directly  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Emperor  himself,  and  to  induce  the 
latter  to  allow  him  to  meet  his  accusers  in  his  presence,  and  plead  his  cause  before  him.  There 
was  nothing  for  the  Synod  to  do  after  his  flight  but  to  sustain  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
some  of  which  he  had  not  stayed  to  refute,  and  to  pass  condemnation  upon  him.  Besides  various 
immoral  and  sacrilegious  deeds  of  which  he  was  accused,  his  refusal  to  appear  before  the  Council  of 
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Caesarea  the  previous  year  was  made  an  important  item  of  the  prosecution.  It  was  during  this 
Council  that  Potamo  flung  at  Eusebius  the  taunt  of  cowardice,  to  which  reference  was  made  above, 
and  which  doubtless  did  much  to  confirm  Eusebius'  distrust  of  and  hostility  to  the  Athanasian  party. 
Wliether  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  or  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  or  some 
other  bishop,  presided  at  this  Council  we  are  not  able  to  determine.  The  account  of  Epiphanius 
seems  to  imply  that  the  former  was  presiding  at  the  time  that  Potamo  made  his  untimely  accusa- 
tion. Our  sources  are,  most  of  them,  silent  on  the  matter,  but  according  to  Valesius,  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia  is  named  by  some  of  them,  but  which  they  are  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
We  learn  from  Socrates  {H.  ^.  I.  28),  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  that  this  Synod  of  Tyre  was 
held  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Constantine's  reign,  that  is,  between  July,  334,  and  July,  335.  As 
the  Council  was  closed  only  in  time  for  the  bishops  to  reach  Jerusalem  by  July,  335,  it  is  probable 
that  it  w^  convened  in  335  rather  than  in  334.  From  Sozomen  {If.  E,  II.  25)  we  learn  also 
that  the  Synod  of  Csesarea  had  been  held  the  preceding  ^ear,  therefore  in  333  or  334  (the  latter 
being  the  date  commonly  given  by  historians).  While  the  Council  of  Tyre  was  still  in  session^^ 
the  bishops  were  commanded  by  Constantine  to  proceed  immediately  to  Jerusalem  to  take  part  in 
the  approaching  festival  to  be  held  there  on  the  occasion  of  his  tricennalia.  The  scene  was  one 
of  great  splendor.  Bishops  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  occasion  was 
marked  by  the  dedication  of  the  new  and  magnificent  basilica  which  Constantine  had  erected  upon 
the  site  of  Calvary  (Theodoret,  I.  31 ;  Socrates,  I.  28  and  33 ;  Sozomen,  II.  26  ;  Eusebius,  Vita 
Const  IV.  41  and  43).  The  bishops  gathered  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time  held  another  synod 
before  separating.  In  this  they  completed  the  work  begun  at  Tyre,  by  re-admitting  Arius  and 
his  adherents  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  (see  Socrates,  I.  33  and  Sozomen,  II.  27).  Accord- 
ing to  Sozomen  the  Emperor,  having  been  induced  to  recall  Arius  from  banishment  in  order  to 
reconsider  his  case,  was  presented  by  the  latter  with  a  confession  of  faith,  which  was  so  worded 
as  to  convince  Constantine  of  his  orthodoxy.  He  therefore  sent  Arius  and  his  companion 
Euzoius  to  the  bishops  assembled  in  Jerusalem  with  the  request  that  they  would  examine  the 
confession,  and  if  they  were '  satisfied  with  its  orthodoxy  would  re-admit  them  to  communion. 
The  Council,  which  was  composed  largely  of  Arius'  friends  and  sympathizers,  was  only  too  glad 
to  accede  to  the  Emperor's  request. 

Meanwhile  Athanasius  had  induced  Constantine,  out  of  a  sense  of  justice,  to  summon  the 
bishops  that  had  condemned  him  at  Tyre  to  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings  before  the 
Emperor  himself  at  Constantinople.  This  unexpected,  and,  doubdess,  not  altogether  welcome 
summons  came  while  the  bishops  were  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  majority  of  them  at  once  returned 
home  in  alarm,  while  only  a  few  answered  the  call  and  repaired  to  Constantinople.  Among  these 
were  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nicaea,  Patrophilus  of  Scythopolis,  and  other  prominent 
Arians,  and  with  them  our  Eusebius  (Athanasius,  ApoL  c.  Arian.  §§86  and  87 ;  Socrates,  I.  33- 
35 ;  Sozomen,  II.  28).  The  accusers  of  Athanasius  said  nothing  on  this  occasion  in  regard  to 
his  alleged  immoralities,  for  which  he  had  been  condemned  at  Tyre,  but  made  another  equally 
trivial  accusation  against  him,  and  the  result  was  his  banishment  to  Gaul.  Whether  Constantine 
banished  him  because  he  believed  the  charge  brought  against  him,  or  because  he  wished  to  pre- 
serve him  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  (as  asserted  by  his  son  Constantine,  and  appar- 
ently believed  by  Athanasius  himself;  see  his  Apo/.^.  Arian.  §  87),  or  because  he  thought  that 
Athanasius'  absence  would  allay  the  troubles  in  the  Alexandrian  church  we  do  not  know.  The 
latter  supposition  seems  most  probable.  In  any  case  he  was  not  recalled  from  banishment  until 
after  Constantine's  death.  Our  Eusebius  has  been  severely  condemned  by  many  historians  for 
the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  Eustathian  controversy  and  especially  in  the  war  against  Athanasius. 
In  justice  to  him  a  word  or  two  must  be  spoken  in  his  defense.  So  far  as  his  relations  to 
Eustathius  are  concerned,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  latter  commenced  the  controversy  by 
accusing  Eusebius  of  heterodoxy.  Eusebius  himself  did  not  begin  the  quarrel,  and  very  likely 
had  no  desire  to  engage  in  any  such  doctrinal  strife ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  defend  him- 
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self,  and  in  doing  so  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accuse  Eustathius  of  Sabellianism ;  for  if 
the  latter  was  not  satisfied  with  Eusebius'  orthodoxy,  which  Eusebius  himself  believed  to  be 
truly  Nicene,  then  he  must  be  leaning  too  far  toward  the  other  extreme ;  that  is,  toward  Sabel- 
lianism. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Eusebius  was  perfectly  straightforward  and  honorable 
throughout  the  whole  controversy,  and  at-the  Council  of  Antioch  itself.  That  he  was  not  actuated 
by  unworthy  motives,  or  by  a  desire  for  revenge,  is  evinced  by  his  rejection  of  the  proffered  call  to 
Antioch,  the  acceptance  of  which  would  have  given  him  so  good  an  opportunity  to  triumph  over 
his  fallen  enemy.  It  must  be  admitted,  in  fact,  that  Eusebius  comes  out  of  this  controversy  with- 
out a  stain  of  any  kind  upon  his  character.  He  honestly  believed  Eustathius  to  be  a  Sabellian, 
and  he  acted  accordingly. 

Eusebius  has  been  blamed  still  more  severely  for  his  treatment  of  Athanasius.  But  again  the 
facts  must  be  looked  at  impartially.  It  is  necessary  always  to  remember  that  Sabellianism  was  in 
the  beginning  and  remained  throughout  his  life  the  heresy  which  he  most  dreaded,  and  which 
he  had  perhaps  most  reason  to  dread.  He  must,  even  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  have  suspected 
.Athanasius,  who  laid  so  much  stress  upon  the  unity  of  essence  on  the  part  of  Father  and  Son,  of 
a  leaning  toward  Sabellianistic  principles  ;  and  this  suspicion  must  have  been  increased  when  he 
discovered,  as  he  believed,  that  Athanasius'  most  staunch  supporter,  Eustathius,  was  a  genuine 
Sabellian.  Moreover,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and 
all  the  other  leading  Arians,  had  signed  the  Nicene  creed  and  had  proclaimed  themselves  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  its  teaching.  Our  Eusebius,  knowing  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  his  own  mind  upon  the  controverted  points,  may  well  have  believed  that  their  views  had  under- 
gone even  a  greater  change,  and  that  they  were  perfectly  honest  in  their  protestations  of  ortho- 
doxy. And  finally,  when  Arius  himself  presented  a  confession  of  fsuth  which  led  the  Emperor, 
who  had  had  a  personal  interview  with  him,  to  believe  that  he  had  altered  his  views  and  was  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  Nicene  faith,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  Eusebius,  who  was  naturally 
unsuspicious,  conciliatory  and  peace-loving,  should  think  the  same  thing,  and  be  glad  to  receive 
Arius  back  into  communion,  while  at  the  same  time  remaining  perfectly  loyal  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  Nicene  creed  which  he  had  subscribed.  Meanwhile  his  suspicions  of  the  Arian  party 
being  in  large  measure  allayed,  and  his  distrust  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Athanasius  and  of  his  adhe- 
rents being  increased  by  the  course  of  events,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  lend  more  or  less 
credence  to  the  calumnies  which  were  so  industriously  circulated  against  Athanasius.  To  charge 
him  with  dishonesty  for  being  influenced  by  these  reports,  which  seem  to  us  so  absurd  and  pal- 
pably calumnious,  is  quite  unwarranted.  Constantine,  who  was,  if  not  a  theologian,  at  least  a 
clear-headed  and  sharp-sighted  man,  believed  them,  and  why  should  Eusebius  not  have  done  the 
same  ?  The  incident  which  took  place  at  the  Council  of  Tyre  in  connection  with  Potamo  and 
himself  was  important ;  for  whatever  doubts  he  may  have  had  up  to  that  time  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  accusations  made  against  Athanasius  and  his  adherents,  Potamo's  conduct  convinced  him  that 
the  charges  of  tyranny  and  high-handed  dealing  brought  against  the  whole  party  were  quite  true. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  he  should  believe  that  the  good  of  the  Alexandrian  church, 
and  therefore  of  the  Church  at  large,  demanded  the  deposition  of  the  seditious  and  tyrannous 
archbishop,  who  was  at  the  sanae  time  quite  probably  Sabellianistic  in  his  tendencies.  It  must 
in  justice  be  noted  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  our  Eusebius  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  dishonorable  intrigues  of  the  Arian  party  throughout  this  controversy. 
Athanasius,  who  cannot  say  enough  in  condemnation  of  the  tactics  of  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and 
his  supporters,  never  mentions  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  in  a  tone  of  bitterness.  He  refers  to  him 
occasionally  as  a  member  of  the  opposite  party,  but  he  has  no  complaints  to  utter  against  him, 
as  he  has  against  the  others.  This  is  very  significant,  and  should  put  an  end  to  all  suspicions  of 
unworthy  conduct  on  Eusebius'  part.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  latter,  though  having  good 
cause  as  he  believed  to  condemn  Athanasius  and  his  adherents,  never  acted  as  a  leader  in  the  war 
against  them.    His  name,  if  mentioned  at  all,  occurs  always  toward  the  end  of  the  list  as  one  of 
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the  minor  combatants,  although  his  position  and  his  learning  would  have  entitled  him  to  take  the 
most  prominent  position  in  the  whole  affair,  if  he  had  cared  to.  He  was  but  true  to  his  general 
character  in  shrinking  from  such  a  controversy,  and  in  taking  part  in  it  only  in  so  far  as  his  con- 
science compelled  him  to.  We  may  suspect  indeed  that  he  would  not  have  made  one  of  the 
small  party  that  repaired  to  Constantinople  in  response  to  the  Emperor's  imperious  summons  had 
it  not  been  for  the  celebration  of  Constantine's  tricennalia^  which  was  taking*  place  there  at  the 
time,  and  at  which  he  delivered,  on  the  special  invitation  of  the  Emperor  and  in  his  presence,  one 
of  his  greatest  orations.  Certain  it  is,  from  the  account  which  he  gives  in  his  Vita  Constantini^ 
that  both  in  Constantinople  and  in  Jerusalem  the  festival  of  the  tricennaliaj  with  its  attendant  cere- 
monies, interested  him  much  more  than  did  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius. 

§  8.     Eusebius  and  Marcelius. 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  Constantinople  that  another  synod  was  held,  at  which  Eusebius  was 
present,  and  the  result  of  which  was  the  condemnation  and  deposition  of  the  bishop  Marcelius 
of  Ancyra  (see  Socrates,  I.  36  ;  Sozomen,  II.  33  ;  Eusebius,  Contra  Marc,  II.  4).  The  attitude 
of  our  Eusebius  toward  Marcelius  is  again  significant  of  his  theological  tendencies.  Marcelius 
had  written  a  book  against  Asterius,  a  prominent  Arian,  in  which,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Nicene  ortho- 
doxy, he  had  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  Sabellianism.  On  this  account  he  was  deposed 
by  the  Constantinopolitan  Synod,  and  our  Eusebius  was  urged  to  write  a  work  exposing  his  errors 
and  defending  the  action  of  the  Council.  As  a  consequence  he  composed  his  two  works  against 
Marcelius  which  will  be  described  later.  That  Eusebius,  if  not  in  the  case  of  Athanasius  and 
possibly  not  in  that  of  Eustathius,  had  at  least  in  the  present  case  good  ground  for  the  belief  that 
Marcelius  was  a  Sabellian,  or  Sabellianistic  in  tendency,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  citations  which 
he  makes  from  Marcelius*  own  works ;  and,  moreover,  his  judgment  and  that  of  the  Synod  was 
later  coniinxied  even  by  Athanasius  himself.  Though  not  suspecting  Marcelius  for  some  time, 
Athanasius  finally  became  convinced  that  he  had  deviated  from  the  path  of  orthodoxy,  and,  as 
Newman  has  shown  (in  his  introduction  to  Athanasius'  fourth  discourse  against  the  Arians,  Oxford 
Library  of  the  Fathers^  vol.  19,  p.  503  sq.),  directed  that  discourse  against  his  errors  and  those 
of  his  followers. 

The  controversy  with  Marcelius  seems  to  have  been  the  last  in  which  Eusebius  was  engaged, 
and  it  was  opposition  to  the  dreaded,  heresy  of  Sabellius  which  moved  him  here  as  in  all  the 
other  cases.  It  is  important  to  emphasize,  however,  what  Is  often  overlooked,  that  though  Euse- 
bius during  these  years  was  so  continuously  engaged  in  controversy  with  one  or  another  of  the 
members  of  the  anti- Arian  party,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  deviated  from  the  doctrinal 
position  which  he  took  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  After  that  date  it  was  never  Arianism  which 
he  consciously  supported ;  it  was  never  the  Nicene  orthodoxy  which  he  opposed.  He  sup- 
ported those  members  of  the  old  Arian  party  who  had  signed  the  Nicene  creed  and  protested 
that  they  accepted  its  teaching,  against  those  members  of  the  opposite  party  whom  he  believed 
to  be  drifting  toward  Sabellianism,  or  acting  tyrannously  and  unjustly  toward  their  opponents. 
The  anti-Sabellianistic  interest  influenced  him  all  the  time,  but  his  post-Nicene  writings  contain 
no  evidence  that  he  had  fallen  back  into  the  Arianizing  position  which  he  had  held  before  325. 
They  reveal,  on  the  contrary,  a  fair  tjrpe  of  orthodoxy,  colored  only  by  its  decidedly  anti- 
Sabellian  emphasis. 

§  9.     The  Death  of  Eusebtus. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  celebration  of  his  tricennalia,  on  May  22,  337  a.d.,  the  great 
Consuntine  breathed  his  last,  in  Nicomedia,  his  former  Capital.  Eusebius,  already  an  old  man, 
produced  a  lasting  testimonial  of  his  own  unbounded  affection  and  admiration  for  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor,  in  his  Life  of  Constantine,     Soon  afterward  he  followed  his  imperial  friend  at  the 
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advanced  age  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  eighty  years.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but 
it  can  be  fixed  approximately.  We  know  from  Sozomen  (ZT.  E.  III.  5)  that  in  the  summer  of 
341,  when  a  council  was  held  at  Antioch  (on  the  date  of  the  Council,  which  we  are  able  to  fix 
with  great  exactness,  see  Hefele,  Conciliengesch,  I.  p.  502  sq.)  Acacius,  Eusebius*  successor,  was 
already  bishop  of  Caesarea.  Socrates  (ZT.  E,  II.  4)  and  Sozomen  {H,  E.  III.  2)  both  mention 
the  death  of  Eusebius  and  place  it  shortly  before  the  death  of  Constantine  the  younger,  which 
took  place  early  in  340  (see  Tillemont's  Hist  des  Emp.  IV.  p.  327  sq.),  and  after  the  intrigues 
had  begun  which  resulted  in  Athanasius'  second  banishment.  We  are  thus  led  to  place  Eusebius' 
death  late  in  the  year  339,  or  early  in  the  year  340  (cf.  Lightfoot's  article,  p.  318). 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Writings  of  Eusebius, 

§  I.     Eusebius  as  a  Writer, 

Eusebius  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  antiquity,  and  his  labors  covered  almost 
every  field  of  theological  learning.  In  the  words  of  Lightfoot  he  was  ''historian,  apologist, 
topographer,  exegete,  critic,  preacher,  dogmatic  writer,  in  turn."  It  is  as  an  historian  that  he  is 
best  known,  but  the  importance  of  his  historical  writings  should  not  cause  us  to  overlook,  as 
modem  scholars  have  been  prone  to  do,  his  invaluable  productions  in  other  departments.  Light- 
foot  passes  a  very  just  judgment  upon  the  importance  of  his  works  in  the  following  words :  "  If 
the  permanent  utility  of  an  author's  labors  may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  literary  excellence,  Eusebius 
will  hold  a  very  high  place  indeed.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  is  absolutely  unique  and  indis- 
pensable. The  Chronicle  is  the  vast  storehouse  of  information  relating  to  the  ancient  monarchies 
of  the  world.  The  Preparation  and  Demonstration  are  the  most  important  contributions  to 
theology  in  their  own  province.  Even  the  minor  works,  such  as  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine ^  the 
Life  of  Constantine^  the  Questions  addressed  to  Stephanus  and  to  Marinus^  and  others,  would 
leave  an  irreparable  blank,  if  they  were  obliterated.  And  the  same  permanent  value  attaches  also 
to  his  more  technical  treatises.  The  Canons  and  Sections  have  never  yet  been  superseded  for 
their  particular  purpose.  The  Topography  of  Palestine  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  in  its  own  department.  In  short,  no  ancient,  ecclesiastical  writer  has  laid  posterity 
under  heavier  obligations." 

.  If  we  look  in  Eusebius'  works  for  evidences  of  brilliant  genius  we  shall  be  disappointed.  He 
did  not  possess  a  great  creative  mind  like  Origen's  or  Augustine's.  His  claim  to  greatness  rests 
upon  his  vast  erudition  and  his  sterling  sense.  His  powers  of  acquisition  were  remarkable  and 
his  diligence  in  study  unwearied.  He  had  at  his  command  undoubtedly  more  acquired  material 
than  any  man  of  his  age,  and  he  possessed  that  true  literary  and  historical  instinct  which  enabled 
him  to  select  from  his  vast  stores  of  knowledge  those  things  which  it  was  most  worth  his  while  to 
tell  to  the  world.  His  writings  therefore  remain  valuable  while  the  works  of  many  others,  perhaps 
no  less  richly  equipped  than  himself  for  the  mission  of  adding  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
are  entirely  forgotten.  He  thus  had  the  ability  to  do  more  than  acquire ;  he  had  the  ability 
to  impart  to  others  the  very  best  of  that  which  he  acquired,  and  to  make  it  useful  to  them.  There 
is  not  in  his  writings  the  brilliancy  which  we  find  in  some  others,  there  is  not  the  same  sparkle 
and  freshness  of  new  and  suggestive  thought,  there  is  not  the  same  impress  of  an  overmastering 
individuality  which  transforms  everything  it  touches.  There  is,  however,  a  true  and  solid  merit 
which  marks  his  works  almost  without  exception,  and  raises  them  above  the  commonplace.  His 
exegesis  is  superior  to  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  apologetics  is  marked  by 
fairness  of  statement,  breadth  of  treatment,  and  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  difference  between 
the  important  and  the  unimportant  points  under  discussion,  which  give  to  his  apologetic  works  a 
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permanent  value.  His  wide  acquaintance,  too,  with  other  systems  than  his  own,  and  with  the 
products  of  Pagan  as  well  as  Christian  thought,  enabled  him  to  see  things  in  their  proper  relations 
and  to  furnish  a  treatment  of  the  great  themes  of  Christianity  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
had  looked  beyond  the  confines  of  a  single  school.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  was  not  always  equal  to  the  grand  opportunities  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  works 
and  lives  of  other  men  and  other  peoples  opened  before  him.  He  does  not  always  reveal  the 
possession  of  that  high  quality  of  genius  which  is  able  to  interpret  the  most  various  forces  and  to 
discover  the  higher  principles  of  unity  which  alone  make  them  intelligible ;  indeed,  he  often  loses 
himself  completely  in  a  wilderness  of  thoughts  and  notions  which  have  come  to  him  from  other 
men  and  other  ages,  and  the  result  is  dire  confusion. 

We  shall  be  disappointed,  too,  if  we  seek  in  the  works  of  Eusebius  for  evidences  of  a  refined 
literary  taste,  or  for  any  of  the  charms  which  attach  to  the  writings  of  a  great  master  of  compo- 
sition. His  style  is,  as  a  rule,  involved  and  obscure,  often  painfully  rambling  and  incoherent. 
This  quality  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  desultoriness  of  his  thinking.  He  did  not  often  enough 
clearly  define  and  draw  the  boundaries  of  his  subject  before  beginning  to  write  upon  it.  He 
apparently  did  much  of  his  thinking  after  he  had  taken  pen  in  hand,  and  did  not  subject  what 
he  had  thus  produced  to  a  sufficiently  careful  revision,  if  to  any  revision  at  all.  Thoughts  and 
suggestions  poured  in  upon  him  while  he  was  writing ;  and  he, was  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  insert  them  as  they  came,  often  to  the  utter  perversion  of  his  train  of  thought,  and 
to  the  ruin  of  the  coherency  and  perspicuity  of  his  style.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  too,  that  his 
literary  taste  was,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  vicious.  Whenever  a  flight  of  eloquence  is  attempted 
by  him,  as  it  is  altogether  too-  often,  his  style  becomes  hopelessly  turgid  and  pretentious.  At  such 
times  his  skill  in  mixing  metaphors  is  something  astounding  (compare,  for  instance.  If.  £,  11.  14). 
On  the  other  hand,  his  works  contain  not  a  few  passages  of  real  beauty.  This  is  especially  true 
of  his  Martyrs  of  Palestiney  where  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for  and  deep  sympathy  with  the 
heroes  of  the  faith  cause  him  often  to  forget  himself  and  to  describe  their  sufferings  in  language 
of  genuine  fire  or  pathos.  At  times,  too,  when  he  has  a  sharply  defined  and  absorbing  aim  in 
mind,  and  when  the  subject  with  which  he  is  dealing  does  not  seem  to  him  to  demand  rhetorical 
adornment,  he  is  simple  and  direct  enough  in  his  language,  shov^dng  in  such  cases  that  his 
commonly  defective  style  is  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  an  inadequate  command  of  the 
Greek  tongue  as  of  desultory  thinking  and  vicious  literary  taste. 

But  while  we  find  much  to  criticise  in  Eusebius*  writings,  we  ought  not  to  fail  to  give  him 
due  credit  for  the  conscientiousness  and  faithfulness  with  which  he  did  his  work.  He  wrote  often, 
it  is  true,  too  rapidly  for  the  good  of  his  style,  and  he  did  not  always  revise  his  works  as  care- 
fully as  he  should  have  done ;  but  we  seldom  detect  undue  haste  in  the  collection  of  materials  or 
carelessness  and  negligence  in  the  use  of  them.  He  seems  to  have  felt  constantly  the  responsi- 
bilities which  rested  upon  him  as  a  scholar  and  writer,  and  to  have  done  his  best  to  meet  those 
responsibilities.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  contrasting  him  in  this  respect  with  the  most  learned 
man  of  the  ancient  Latin  Church,  St.  Jerome.  The  haste  and  carelessness  with  which  the  latter 
composed  his  De  Viris  Iliustribus,  and  with  which  he  translated  and  continued  Eusebius'  Chronicle^ 
remain  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  him*  An  examination  of  those  and  of  some  others  of  Jerome's 
works  must  tend  to  raise  Eusebius  greatly  in  our  esteem.  He  was  at  least  conscientious  and 
honest  in  his  work,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  palm  off  ignorance  as  knowledge,  or  to  deceive 
his  readers  by  sophistries,  misstatements,  and  pure  inventions.  He  aimed  to  put  the  reader  into 
possession  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  himself  acquired,  but  was  always  conscientious  enough 
to  stop  there,  and  not  attempt  to  make  fancy  play  the  rdle  of  fact. 

One  other  point,  which  was  mentioned  some  pages  back,  and  to  which  Lightfoot  calls  particular 
attention,  should  be  referred^ to  here,  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  character  of  Eusebius* 
writings.  He  was,  above  all  tBings,  an  apologist ;  and  the  apologetic  aim  governed  both  the 
selection  of  his  subjects  and  method  of  his  treatment.     He  composed  none  of  his  works  with  a 
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purely  scientific  aim.  He  thought  always  of  the  practical  result  to  be  attained,  and  his  selection  of 
material  and  his  choice  of  method  were  governed  by  that.  And  yet  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  aim  was  never  narrowing  in  its  effects.  He  took  a  broad  view  of  apologetics,  and  in  his  lofty 
conception  of  the  Christian  religion  he  believed  that  every  field  of  knowledge  might  be  laid  under 
tribute  to  it.  He  was  bold  enough  to  be  confident  that  history,  philosophy,  and  science  all  con- 
tribute to  our  understanding  and  appreciation  of  divine  truth ;  and  so  history  and  philosophy  and 
science  were  studied  and  handled  by  him  freely  and  fearlessly.  He  did  not  feel  the  need  of 
distorting  truth  of  any  kind  because  it  might  work  injury  to  the  religion  which  he  professed.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  a  sublime  faith  which  led  him  to  believe  that  all  truth  must  have  its  place 
and  its  mission,  and  that  the  cause  of  Christianity  will  be  benefited  by  its  discovery  and  diifusion. 
As  an  apologist,  therefore,  all  fields  of  knowledge  had  an  interest  for  him ;  and  he  was  saved  that 
pettiness  of  mind  and  narrowness  of  outlook  which  are  sometimes  characteristic  of  those  who 
write  with  a  purely  practical  motive. 

§  2.     Catalogue  of  his  Works. 

There  is  no  absolutely  complete  edition  of  Eusebius'  extant  works.  The  only  one  which  can 
lay  claim  even  to  relative  completeness  is  that  of  Migne  :  Eusebii  Pamphiii,  Casarea  Palestina 
Episcopi^  Opera  omnia  guce  extant^  curis  variorum,  nempe :  Henrici  Vaiesii,  Francisci  Vigeri, 
Bernardi  Montfauconii,  Card,  Angelo  Maii  edita  ;  collegit  et  denuo  recognovit  J.  P.  Migne,  Par. 
1857.  6  vols  (tom.  XIX.- XXIV.  of  Migne's  Patrologia  Gmca),  This  edition  omits  the  works 
which  are  extant  only  in  Syriac  versions,  also  the  Topica,  and  some  brief  but  important  Greek 
fragments  (among  them  the  epistles  to  Alexander  and  Euphration).  The  edition,  however,  is 
invaluable  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  References  to  it  (under  the  simple  title  Opera)  will 
be  given  below  in  connection  with  those  works  which  it  contains.  Many  of  Eusebius*  writings, 
especially  the  historical,  have  been  published  separately.  Such  editions  will  be  mentioned  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  Catalogue. 

More  or  less  incomplete  lists  of  our  author's  writings  are  given  by  Jerome  {De  vir,  ill, 
87)  ;  by  Nicephorus  Callistus  {H.  E,  VI.  37)  ;  by  Ebedjesu  (in  Assemani's  Bibl,  Orient,  III. 
p.  18  sq.)  ;  by  Photius  {Bibl,  9-13,  27,  39,  127)  ;  and  by  Suidas  (who  simply  copies  the  Greek 
version  of  Jerome) .  Among  modem  works  all  the  lives  of  Eusebius  referred  to  in  the  previous 
chapter  give  more  or  less  extended  catalogues  of  his  writings.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned 
there,  valuable  lists  are  also  found  in  Lardner's  Credibility ,  Part  II.  chap.  72,  and  especially  in 
Fabricius*  Bibl,  Grcua  (ed.  1714),  vol.  VI.  p.  30  sq. 

The  writings  of  Eusebius  that  are  known  to  us,  extant  and  non-extant,  may  be  classified  for 
convenience'  sake  under  the  following  heads :  I.  Historical.  II.  Apologetic.  III.  Polemic. 
IV.  Dogmatic.  V.  Critical  and  Exegetical.  VI.  Biblical  Dictionaries.  VII.  Orations. 
VIII.  Epistles.  IX.  Spurious  or  doubtful  works.  The  classification  is  necessarily  somewhat 
artificial,  and  claims  to  be  neither  exhaustive  nor  exclusive.^ 

I.    Historical  Works. 

Life  of  Pamphilus  (ij  tov  Ila/uK^tXov  )3«n;  dmy/oat^iy;  see  H,  E,  VI.  32).  Eusebius  himself 
refers  to  this  work  in  four  passages  {H,  E,  VI.  32,  VII.  32,  VIII.  13,  and  Mart,  Pal,  c.  11). 
In  the  last  he  informs  us  that  it  consisted  of  three  books.  The  work  is  mentioned  also  more  than 
once  by  Jerome  {De  vir,  ill,  81 ;  Ep,  ad  Marcellanty  Migne's  ed.  Ep,  34  ;  Contra  Ruf,  I.  9),  who 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  praise,  and  in  the  last  passage  gives  a  brief  extract  from  the  third  book, 
which  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  only  extant  fragment  of  the  work.  The  date  of  its  composition  can 
be  fixed  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  It  must  of  course  have  been  written  before  the  shorter 
recension  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine ,  which  contains  a  reference  to  it  (on  its  relation  to  the 

'  In  the  preparation  of  the  following  Catalogue  of  Eusebius'  writings  Stein,  and  especially  Lightfoot,  have  been  found  most  helpful. 
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longer  recension,  which  does  not  mention  it,  see  below,  p.  30),  and  also  before  the  History  (i.e. 
as  early  as  313  a.d.  (?),  see  below,  p.  45).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  written  after  Pamphilus' 
death  (see  H,  E.  VII.  32,  25),  which  occurred  in  310. 

Martyrs  of  Palestine  (ircpi  rwv  ^v  noAmcrro^ /xaprv/>i;<rayr(i)v).  This  work  is  extant  in  two 
recensions,  a  longer  and  a  shorter.  The  longer  has  been  preserved  entire  only  in  a  Syriac  version, 
which  was  published,  with  English  translation  and  notes,  by  Cureton  in  186 1.  A  fragment  of  the 
original  Greek  of  this  work  as  preserved  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes  had  previously  been  published 
by  Papebroch  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (June,  torn.  I.  p.  64 ;  reprinted  by  Fabricius,  Hippolytus^ 
II.  p.  217),  but  had  been  erroneously  regarded  as  an  extract  from  Eusebius*  Life  of  Pamphilus. 
Cureton's  publication  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine  showed  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  original  of  that  work.  There  are  extant  also,  in  Latin,  the  Acts  of  St.  Procopius,  which  were 
published  by  Valesius  (in  his  edition  of  Eusebius'  Hist.  Eccks,  in  a  note  on  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Mart.  Pal.;  reprinted  by  Cureton,  Mart.  Pal.  p.  50  sq.).  Moreover,  according  to  Cureton, 
Assemani's  Acta  SS.  Martyrum  Orient,  et  Occidentaliunty  part  II.  p.  169  sq.  (Romae,  1748) 
contains  another  S3nriac  version  of  considerable  portions  of  this  same  work.  The  Syriac  version 
published  by  Cureton  was  made  within  less  than  a  century  after  the  composition  of  the  original 
work  (the  manuscript  of  it  dates  from  411  a.d.  ;  see  Cureton,  ib.y  preface,  p.  i.),  perhaps  within 
a  few  years  after  it,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  represents  that  original  with 
considerable  exactness.  That  Eusebius  himself  was  the  author  of  the  original  cannot  be  doubted. 
In  addition  to  this  longer  recension  there  is  extant  in  Greek  a  shorter  form  of  the  same  work 
which  is  found  attached  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  in  most  MSS.  of  the  latter.  In  some  of 
them  it  is  placed  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  books,  in  others  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  book, 
while  one  MS.  inserts  it  in  the  middle  of  VIII.  13.  In  some  of  the  most  important  MSS.  it  is 
wanting  entirely,  as  likewise  in  the  translation  of  Rufinus,*  and,  according  to  Lightfoot,  in  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  History.  Most  editions  of  Eusebius*  History  print  it  at  the  close  of  the 
eighth  book.  Migne  gives  it  separately  in  Opera,  II.  1457  sq.  In  the  present  volume  the 
translation  of  it  is  given  as  an  appendix  to  the  eighth  book,  on  p.  342  sq. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shorter  form  is  younger  than  the  longer.  The  mention  of  the 
Life  of  Pamphilus  which  is  contained  in  th^  shorter,  but  is  not  found  in  the  corresponding  passage 
of  the  longer  form  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  former  was  a  remodeling  of  the  latter  rather 
than  the  latter  of  the  former  (see  below,  p.  30).  Moreover,  as  Cureton  and  Lightfoot  both 
point  out,  the  difference  between  the  two  works  both  in  substance  and  in  method  is  such  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  shorter  form  is  a  revised  abridgment  of  the  longer.  That  Eusebius  himself 
was  the  author  of  the  shorter  as  well  as  of  the  longer  form  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  only  in 
the  passages  common  to  both  recensions,  but  also  in  those  peculiar  to  the  shorter  one,  the  author 
speaks  in  the  same  person  and  as  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  which  he  records.  And 
still  further,  in  Chap.  11  he  speaks  of  having  himself  written  the  Life  of  Pamphilus  in  three  books, 
a  notice  which  is  wanting  in  the  longer  form  and  therefore  must  emanate  from  the  hand  of  the 
author  of  the  shorter.  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  after  Eusebius*  motive  in  publishing  an  abridged 
edition  of  this  work.  Cureton  supposes  that  he  condensed  it  simply  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
it  in  the  second  edition  of  his  History.  Lightfoot,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  that  it  may  have 
formed  "  part  of  a  larger  work,  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  were  set  off  against  the 
deaths  of  the  persecutors,"  and  he  is  inclined  to  see  in  the  brief  appendix  to  the  eighth  book  of 
the  History  (translated  below  on  p.  340)  "a  fragment  of  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  of  which 
the  Martyrs  of  Palestine  in  the  shorter  recension  formed  the  first."  The  suggestion  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  plausible.  If  it  be  true,  the  attachment  of  the  shorter  form  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  was  probably  the  work,  not  of  Eusebius  himself,  but  of  some  copyist 
or  copyists,  and  the  disagreement  among  the  various  MSS.  as  to  its  position  in  the  History  is  more 
easily  explained  on  this  supposition  than  on  Cureton's  theory  that  it  was  attached  to  a  later  edition 
of  the  latter  work  by  Eusebius  himself. 
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The  date  at  which  the  Martyrs  of  Pakstine  was  composed  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. It  was  at  any  rate  not  published  until  after  the  first  nine  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
(i.e.  not  before  313,  see  below,  p.  45),  for  it  is  referred  to  as  a  projected  work  in  H.  E.  VIII. 
13.  7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accounts  contained  in  the  longer  recension  bear  many  marks  of 
having  been  composed  on  the  spot,  while  the  impressions  left  by  the  mart3rrdoms  witnessed  by  the 
author  were  still  fresh  upon  him.  Moreover,  it  is  noticeable  that  in  connection  with  the  account 
of  Pamphilus'  martyrdom,  given  in  the  shorter  recension,  reference  is  made  to  the  Life  of 
Pamphilus  as  a  book  already  published,  while  in  the  corresponding  account  in  the  longer  recen- 
sion no  such  book  is  referred  to.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Life  of  Pamphilus  was 
written  after  the  longer,  but  before  the  shorter  recension  of  the  Martyrs,  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  Life  was  written  before  the  Ecclesiastical  History  (see  above,  p.  29),  and  consequently  before 
the  publication  of  either  recension  of  the  Martyrs.  May  it  not  be  that  the  accounts  of  the  various 
martyrdoms  were  written,  at  least  some  of  them,  during  the  persecution,  but  that  they  were  not 
arranged,  completed,  and  published  until  313,  or  later?  If  this  be  admitted  we  may  suppose 
that  the  account  of  Pamphilus'  martyrdom  was  written  soon  after  his  death  and  before  the  Life 
was  begun.  When  it  was  later  embodied  with  the  other  accounts  in  the  one  work  On  the  Martyrs 
of  Pedes  tine  it  may  have  been  left  just  as  it  was,  and  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  the  author  to 
insert  a  reference  to  the  Life  of  Pamphilus  which  had  meanwhile  been  published.  But  when  he 
came  to  abridge  and  in  part  rewrite  for  a  new  edition  the  accounts  of  the  various  martyrdoms 
contained  in  the  work  On  Martyrs  he  would  quite  naturally  refer  the  reader  to  the  Life  for  fuller 
particulars. 

If  we  then  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  the  longer  recension  of  the  Martyrs  was  already 
complete  before  the  end  of  the  persecution,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  whole  work  was 
published  at  an  early  date,  probably  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  edition  of  the  History, 
How  much  later  the  abridgment  was  made  we  cannot  tell.^ 

The  differences  between  the  two  recensions  lie  chiefiy  in  the  greater  fullness  of  detail  on  the 
part  of  the  longer  one.  The  arrangement  and  general  mode  of  treatment  is  the  same  in  both. 
They  contain  accounts  of  the  Martyrs  that  suffered  in  Palestine  during  the  years  303-310,  most 
of  whom  Eusebius  himself  saw.  # 

Collection  of  Ancient  Martyrdoms  {J^kypJufov  fuipTvfnuv  awaytofi) .  This  work  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  in  his  H.  E,  IV.  15,  V.  praef.,  4,  21.     These  notices  indicate  that  it  was  not  an  original 


^  Since  the  above  section  was  written,  another  possibility  has 
suggested  itself  to  me.  As  remarked  below,  on  p.  45,  it  is  possible 
that  Eusebius  issued  a  second  edition  of  his  History  in  the  year  334 
or  395,  with  a  tenth  book  added,  and  that  he  inserted  at  that  time 
two  remarks  not  contained  in  the  first  edition  of  the  first  nine  books. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  references  to  the  Vita 
Pamphilif  as  an  already  published  book,  found  in  //.  B,  VI.  3a  and 
VII.  3a,  may  have  been  added  at  the  same  time.  Turning  to  the 
latter  passage  we  find  our  author  saying,  **  It  would  be  no  small 
matter  to  show  what  sort  of  man  he  [Pamphilus]  was,  and  whence 
he  came.  But  we  have  described  in  a  separate  work  devoted  to  him 
all  the  particulars  of  his  life,  and  of  the  school  which  he  established, 
and  the  trials  which  he  endured  in  many  confessions  during  the  per- 
secution, and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  with  which  he  was  finally 
honored.  But  of  all  who  were  there  he  was  the  most  admirable " 
(aAA'  oSrof  v^kv  Tttv  TJf6€  $avfi.a<ruliTarot) .  The  oAAa,  ^m/,  seems 
very  unnatural  after  the  paragraph  in  regard  to  the  work  which 
Eusebius  had  already  written.  In  fact,  to  give  the  word  its  proper 
adversative  force  after  what  precedes  is  quite  impossible,  and  it  is 
therefore  commonly  rendered  (as  in  the  translation  of  the  passa^ 
on  p.  33X,  below)  simply  "  indeed.*'  If  we  suppose  the  passage  in 
regard  to  the  Biography  of  Pamphilus  to  be  a  later  insertion,  the 
use  of  the  aAAa  becomes  quite  explicable.  "  It  would  be  no  small 
matter  to  show  what  sort  of  man  he  was  and  whence  he  came. 
But  (this  much  I  can  say  here)  he  was  the  most  admirable  of  all 
who  were  there."    Certainly  the  reference  at  thb  point  to  the  I'ita 


PampkUi  thus  has  something  of  the  look  of  a  later  insertion.  In 
VI.  3a,  the  reference  to  that  work  might  be  struck  out  without  in 
the  least  impairing  the  continuity  of  thought.  Still  further,  in  VIII. 
Z3,  where  the  Vita  is  mentioned,  although  the  majority  of  the  MSS. 
followed  by  most  of  the  modem  editions  have  the  past  tense  avrypa- 
^9^t¥  "  we  have  written,"  three  of  the  best  MSS.  read  d^aypa^OM't' 
"  we  shall  write."  Might  not  this  confusion  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  Eusebius,  in  revising  the  History ^  instead  of  rewriting  this 
whole  passage  simply  substituted  in  the  copy  which  he  had  before 
him  the  word  dytypa^oftcv  for  the  earlier  dyaypd^ofici'f  and  that 
some  copyisti  or  copyists,  finding  the  earlier  form  still  legible,  pre- 
ferred that  to  the  substituted  form,  thinking  the  latter  to  be  an  inser- 
tion by  some  unauthorized  person?  If  we  were  then  to  suppose  that 
the  Vita  PamphiiivtZA  written  after  the  first  edition  of  the  History, 
but  before  the  issue  of  the  complete  work  in  its  revised  form,  we 
should  place  its  composition  later  than  the  longer  recension  of  the 
Martyrs,  but  earlier  than  the  shorter  recension,  and  thus  explain 
quite  simply  the  lack  of  any  reference  to  the  Vita  in  the  former. 
Against  the  theory  stated  in  this  note  might  be  urged  the  serious 
objection  that  the  reference  to  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine  in  VIII.  13 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  future  tense  even  in  the  revised  edition 
of  the  History,  a  fact  which  of  course  argues  against  the  change  of 
draypd^OM'fi'  to  dfcypd^a^cp  in  the  reference  to  the  Vita  in  the 
same  chapter.  Indeed,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  maintaining 
this  theory,  or  as  considering  it  more  probable  than  the  one  stated 
in  the  text.    I  suggest  it  simply  as  an  alternative  possibility. 
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composition,  but  simply  a  compilation ;  a  collection  of  extant  accounts  of  martyrdoms  which  had 
taken  place  before  Eusebius'  day.  The  work  is  no  longer  extant,  but  the  accounts  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Pamphilus  and  others  at  Smyrna,  of  the  persecution  in  Lyons  and  Vienne,  and  of  the 
defense  of  ApoUonius  in  Rome,  which  Eusebius  inserts  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (IV.  15,  V.  i, 
V.  21),  are  taken,  as  he  informs  us,  from  this  collection.  As  to  the  time  of  compilation,  we  can 
say  only  that  it  antedates  the  composition  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  History  (on  whose  date, 
see  below,  p.  45). 

Chronicle  {xpovucoi  jcavovcc).  Eusebius  refers  to  this  work  in  his  Church  History  (I.  i),  in 
his  Prceparatio  Evang.  X.  9,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  Ecloga  prophetica.  It  is  divided  into 
two  books,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  an  epitome  of  universal  history  drawn  from  various 
sources,  the  second  of  chronological  tables,  which  ''  exhibit  in  parallel  columns  the  succession 
of  the  rulers  of  different  nations  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  can  see  at  a  glance  with  whom  any 
given  monarch  was  contemporary."  The  tables  ''  are  accompanied  by  notes,  marking  the  years 
of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  historical  events,  these  notes  also  constituting  an  epitome  of 
history."  Eusebius  was  not  the  first  Christian  writer  to  compose  a  work  on  universal  chronology. 
Julius  Africanus  had  published  a  similar  work  early  in  the  third  century,  and  from  that  Eusebius 
drew  his  model  and  a  large  part  of  the  material  for  his  own  work.  At  the  same  time  his  Chronicle 
is  more  than  a  simple  revision  of  Africanus'  work,  and  contains  the  result  of  much  independent 
investigation  on  his  own  part.  The  work  of  Africanus  is  no  longer  extant,  and  that  of  Eusebius 
was  likewise  lost  for  a  great  many  centuries,  being  superseded  by  a  revised  Latin  edition,  issued 
by  Jerome.  Jerome's  edition,  which  comprises  only  the  second  book  of  Eusebius'  Chronicle,  is 
a  translation  of  the  original  work,  enlaiged  by  notices  taken  from  various  writers  concerning 
human  history,  and  containing  a  continuation  of  the  chronology  down  to  his  own  time.  This, 
together  with  numerous  Greek  fragments  preserved  by  various  ancient  writers,  constituted  our 
only  source  for  a  knowledge  of  the  original  work,  until  late  in  the  last  century  an  Armenian  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  work  was  discovered  and  published  in  two  volumes  by  J.  B.  Aucher :  Venice, 
18 1 8.  The  Armenian  translation  contains  a  great  many  errors  and  not  a  few  lacunce,  but  it  is 
our  most  valuable  source  for  a  knowledge  of  the  original  work. 

The  aim  of  the  Chronicle  was,  above»aIl,  apologetic,  the  author  wishing  to  prove  by  means 
of  it  that  the  Jewish  religion,  of  which  the  Christian  was  the  legitimate  continuation,  was  older 
than  the  oldest  of  heathen  cults,  and  thus  deprive  pagan  opponents  of  their  taunt  of  novelty,  so 
commonly  hurled  against  Christianity.  As  early  as  the  second  century,  the  Christian  apologists 
had  emphasized  the  antiquity  of  Judaism ;  but  Julius  Africanus  was  the  first  to  devote  to  the 
matter  scientific  study,  and  it  was  with  the  same  idea  that  Eusebius  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
The  Chronology^  in  spite  of  its  errors,  is  invaluable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  many  otherwise  dark 
periods  of  history,  and  for  the  numerous  extracts  it  contains  from  works  no  longer  extant. 

There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  (as  is  pointed  out  by  Salmon  in  his  article  in  Smith  and 
Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography^  for  supposing  that  two  editions  of  the  Chronicle  were 
published  by  Eusebius.  But  two  of  these  reasons  need  be  stated  here  :  first,  the  chronology  of 
the  Armenian  version  differs  from  that  of  Jerome's  edition  in  many  important  particulars,  diver- 
gencies which  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  difference  in  the 
sources  from  which  they  respectively  drew ;  secondly,  Jerome  states  directly  that  the  work  was 
brought  down  to  the  vicennalia  of  Constantine,  —  that  is,  to  the  year  325,  —  but  the  Chronicle  is 
referred  to  as  an  already  published  work  in  the  Eclogce propheticte  (I.  i),  and  in  the  Prceparatio 
Evang.  (X.  9),  both  of  which  were  written  before  313.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  a  first 
edition  of  the  work  was  published  during,  or  more  probably  before,  the  great  persecution,  and 
that  a  second  and  revised  edition  was  issued  probably  in  325,  or  soon  thereafter. 

For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  Chronicle  see  especially  the  article  of  Salmon  already 
referred  to.  The  work  has  been  issued  separately  a  great  many  times.  We  may  refer  here  to 
the  edition  of  Scaliger,  which  was  published  in  1606  (2d  ed.  1658),  in  which  he  attempted 
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to  restore  the  Greek  text  from  the  fragments  of  Syncellus  and  other  ancient  writers,  and  to  the 
new  edition  of  Mai,  which  was  printed  in  1833  in  his  Scriptorum  veterum  nova  coUectio,  Tom. 
VIII.,  and  reprinted  by  Migne,  Eusebii  Opera^  I.  99-598.  The  best  and  most  recent  edition, 
however,  and  the  one  which  supersedes  all  earlier  editions,  is  that  of  Alfred  Schoene,  in  two 
volumes:  Berlin,  1875  ^^^  1866. 

Ecclesiastical  History  {iKKkyjauurrtKri  itrropia).  For  a  discussion  of  this  work  see  below, 
p.  45  sq. 

Life  of  Constantine  (cw  rov  fivav  rdv  fuucapiou  Kaivoravrtvov  rev  fiaxriXiia^),     For  particulars  in 

regard  to  this  work,  see  the  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Richardson,  on  pp.         sq.,  of  this  volume. 

« 

II.    Apologetic  Works. 

Against  HierocUs  (irpo^  rove  vvcp  'An-oAAoivtou  rov  Tvaytan  'IcpoieXcovs  Xoyovs,  as  Photius  calls 
it  in  his  Bidl.  39).  Hierocles  was  governor  of  Bith3mia  during  the  early  years  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Egypt.  In  both  places  he  treated  the  Christians  with 
great  severity,  carrying  out  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  to  the  fullest  extent,  and'  even  making  use 
of  the  most  terrible  and  loathsome  forms  of  persecution  (see  Lactantius,  De  Mort.  Pers,  1 6,  and 
Eusebius,  Mart,  Pal,  5,  Cureton's  ed.  p.  18).  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  Neo- Platonic  philoso- 
pher, exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and  doctrines  of  the  Christians.  In  a  work 
against  the  Christians  entitled  Xcyos  fluXaXijOrji  wpo^  rovs  ;(ptoTcavovs,  he  brought  forward  many 
scriptural  difficulties  and  alleged  contradictions,  and  also  instituted  a  comparison  between  Christ 
and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  with  the  intention  of  disparaging  the  former.  Eusebius  feels  called  upon 
to  answer  the  work,  but  confines  himself  entirely  to  that  part  of  it  which  concerned  Christ  and 
ApoUonius,  leaving  to  some  future  time  a  refutation  of  the  remainder  of  the  work,  which  indeed, 
he  says,  as  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  had  been  already  virtually  answered 
by  Origen  (see  chap,  i ) .  Eusebius  admits  that  ApoUonius  was  a  good  man,  but  refuses  to  con- 
cede that  he  was  anything  more,  or  that  he  can  be  compared  with  Christ.  He  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  account  of  ApoUonius  given  by  Philostratus  is  fuU  of  contradictions  and  does  not  rest 
upon  trustworthy  evidence.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  mild,  and  the  arguments  in  the  main  sound 
and  well  presented.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  ©f  the  work  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Valesius  assigns  it  to  the  later  years  of  the  persecution,  when  Eusebius  visited  Egypt ;  Stein  says 
that  it  may  have  been  written  about  312  or  313,  or  even  earlier;  while  Lightfoot  simply  remarks, 
"  It  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Eusebius."  There  is  no  ground  for  putting  it  at 
one  time  rather  than  another  except  the  intrinsic  probability  that  it  was  written  soon  after  the 
work  to  which  it  was  intended  to  be  a  reply.  In  fact,  had  a  number  of  years  elapsed  after  the 
publication  of  Hierocles'  attack,  Eusebius  would  doubtless,  if  writing  against  it  at  aU,  have  given 
a  fuller  and  more  complete  refutation  of  it,  such  as  he  suggests  in  the  first  chapter  that  he  may 
yet  give.  The  work  of  Hierocles,  meanwhile,  must  have  been  written  at  any  rate  some  time 
before  the  end  of  the  persecution,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  Lactantius'  £>iv.  Inst,  V.  2. 

Eusebius'  work  has  been  pubUshed  by  Gaisford  :  Eusebii  Pamph,  contra  Hieroclem  et  Mar- 
cellum  libri^  Oxon.  1852  ;  and  also  in  various  editions  of  the  works  of  Philostratus.  Migne,  Opera 
IV.  795  sq.,  reprints  it  from  Olearius*  edition  of  PhUostratus'  works  (Lips.  1709). 

Against  Porphyry  (xara  nop<^vptoi/).  Porphyry,  the  celebrated  Neo- Platonic  philosopher, 
regarded  by  the  early  Fathers  as  the  bitterest  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Church,  wrote 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  century  a  work  against  Christianity  in  fifteen  books,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  the  most  powerful  attack  that  had  ever  been  made,  and  which  called  forth  refu- 
tations from  some  of  the  greatest  Fathers  of  the  age :  from  Methodius  of  Tyre,  Eusebius  of 
Cjesarea,  and  ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  the  historian  PhUostorgius  thought  it  necessary  to  write  another  reply  to  it 
(see  his-^.  E,  X.  10).  Porphyry's  work  is  no  longer  extant,  but  the  fragments  of  it  which 
remain  show  us  that  it  was  both  learned  and  skUlful.     He  made  much  of  the  aUeged  contra- 
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dictions  in  the  Gospel  records,  and  suggested  difficulties  which  are  still  favorite  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  skeptics.  Like  the  work  of  Porphyry,  and  all  the  other  refutations  of  it,  the 
Apology  of  Eusebius  has  entirely  perished.  It  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  {de  vir,  ill,  8i  and 
Ep,  ad  Magnuniy  %  3,  Migne's  ed.  Ep.  70),  by  Socrates  {H,  E,  III.  23),  and  by  Phi- 
lostorgius  {H.  E.  VIII.  14).  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  number  of  books  it  contained. 
In  his  £p,  ad  Magn.  Jerome  says  that  ''Eusebius  et  Apollinaris  viginti  quinque,  et  triginta 
voiumina  condiderunt,"  which  implies  that  it  was  composed  of  twenty-five  books ;  while  in  his 
d^  vir,  ill.  81,  he  speaks  of  thirty  books,  of  which  he  had  seen  only  twenty.  Vallarsi  says, 
however,  that  all  his  MSS.  agree  in  reading  "twenty-five"  instead  of  "thirty"  in  the  latter 
passage,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  vulgar  text  is  incorrect. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  Eusebius'  refutation. 
Socrates  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  moderate  praise  ("  which  [i.e.  the  work  of  Porphyry]  has  been 
ably  answered  by  Eusebius"),  and  Jerome  does  the  same  in  his  Ep.  ad  Magnum  ("Alteri 
[i.e.  Porphyry]  Methodius,  Eusebius,  et  Apollinaris  fortissime  responderunt").  At  the  same 
time  the  fact  that  Apollinaris  and  others  still  thought  it  necessary  to  write  against  Porphyry 
would  seem  to  show  that  Eusebius'  refutation  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  In  truth,  Jerome 
{Ep.  ad  Pammackium  et  Oceanum^  §  2,  Migne's  ed.  Ep,  84)  appears  to  rank  the  work  of  Apol- 
linaris above  that  of  Eusebius,  and  Philostorgius  expressly  states  that  the  former  far  surpassed  the 
latter  (m  'iroXv  xparciv  i7y(iivur/i,cF(UF  'Evcre/Sicp  xar  avrov).  The  date  of  Eusebius'  work  cannot  be 
determined.  The  fact  that  he  never  refers  to  it,  although  he  mentions  the  work  of  Porphyry  a 
number  of  times,  has  been  urged  by  Valesius  and  others  as  proof  that  he  did  not  write  it  until 
after  325  a.d.  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  explain  his  silence,  as  Lardner  does,  by  supposing  that  his 
work  was  written  in  his  earUer  years,  and  that  afterward  he  felt  its  inferiority  and  did  not  care  to 
mention  it  It  seems,  in  fact,  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote  it  as  early,  or  even  earlier  than  his  work 
against  Hierocles,  at  any  rate  before  his  attention  was  occupied  with  the  Arian  controversy  and 
questions  connected  with  it. 

On  the  Numerous  Progeny  of  the  Ancients  (vtpl  t^s  twv  iroAoi^v  dF8/»o>v  vokvnxuSia^).  This 
work  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  his  Praep,  Evang,  VII.  8.  20  (Migne,  Opera^  III.  525),  but 
by  no  one  else,  unless  it  be  the  book  to  which  Basil  refers  in  his  De  Spir.  Sancto,  29,  as 
Difficulties  respecting  the  Polygamy  of  the  Ancients,  The  work  is  no  longer  extant,  but  we  can 
gather  from  the  connection  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Prceparatio,  that  it  aimed  at  account- 
ing for  the  polygamy  of  the  Patriarchs  and  reconciling  it  with  the  ascetic  ideal  of  the  Christian  life 
which  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Eusebius'  lifetime.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been 
written  with  an  apologetic  purpose. 

Praparatio  Evangelica  {irpomipaa-Kewf  cvayyeXcici;)  and  Demonstratio  Evangelica  ('EvayycAix^ 
diroScijcs).  These  two  treatises  together  constitute  Eusebius'  greatest  apologetic  work.  The 
former  is  directed  against  heathen,  and  aims  to  show  that  the  Christians  are  justified  in  accepting 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  and  in  rejecting  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
The  latter  endeavors  to  prove  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  themselves  that  the  Chris- 
tians do  right  in  going  beyond  the  Jews,  in  accepting  Jesus  as  their  Messiah,  and  in  adopting 
another  mode  of  life.  The  former  is  therefore  in  a  way  a  preparation  for  the  latter,  and  the  two 
together  constitute  a  defense  of  Christianity  against  all  the  world,  Jews  as  well  as  heathen.  In 
grandeur  of  conception,  in  comprehensiveness  of  treatment,  and  in  breadth  of  learning,  this 
apology  undoubtedly  surpasses  all  other  apologetic  works  of  antiquity.  Lightfoot  justly  says, 
"  This  great  apologetic  work  exhibits  the  same  merits  and  defects  which  we  find  elsewhere  in 
Eusebius.  There  is  the  same  greatness  of  conception  marred  by  the  same  inadequacy  of  execu- 
tion, the  same  profusion  of  learning  combined  with  the  same  inability  to  control  his  materials, 
which  we  have  seen  in  his  History,  The  divisions  are  not  kept  distinct;  the  topics  start  up 
unexpectedly  and  out  of  season.  But  with  all  its  faults  this  is  probably  the  most  important 
apologetic  work  of  the  early  Church.     It  necessarily  lacks  the  historical  interest  of  the  apologetic 
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writings  of  the  second  century ;  it  falls  far  short  of  the  thoughtfulness  and  penetration  which 
give  a  permanent  value  to  Origen's  treatise  against  Celsus  as  a  defense  of  the  faith;  it  lags 
behind  the  Latin  apologists  in  rhetorical  vigor  and  expression.  But  the  forcible  and  true 
conceptions  which  it  exhibits  from  time  to  time,  more  especially  bearing  on  the  theme  which 
may  be  briefly  designated  *  God  in  history/  arrest  our  attention  now,  and  must  have  impressed 
his  contemporaries  still  more  strongly ;  while  in  learning  and  comprehensiveness  it  is  without  a 
rival."  The  wide  acquaintance  with  classical  literature  exhibited  by  Eusebius  in  the  Praparatio 
is  very  remarkable.  Many  writers  are  referred  to  whose  names  are  known  to  us  from  no  other 
source,  and  many  extracts  are  given  which  constitute  our  only  fragments  of  works  otherwise 
totally  lost.  The  Prctparatio  thus  does  for  classical  much  what  the  History  does  for  Christian 
literature. 

A  very  satisfactory  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Praparatio  is  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  book.  In  the  first,  second,  and  third  books,  the  author  exposes  the  absurdities  of 
\  heathen  mythology,  and  attacks  the  allegorical  theology  of  the  Neo-Platonists ;  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  books  he  discusses  the  heathen  oracles ;  in  the  sixth  he  refutes  the  doctrine  of  £ate ;  in 
the  seventh  he  passes  over  to  the  Hebrews,  devoting  the  next  seven  books  to  an  exposition  of 
the  excellence  of  their  system,  and  to  a  demonstration  of  the  proposition  that  Moses  and  the 
prophets  lived  before  the  greatest  Greek  writers,  and  that  the  latter  drew  their  knowledge  from 
the  former ;  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  books  he  exposes  the  contradictions  among  Greek 
philosophers  and  the  vital  errors  in  their  systems,  especially  in  that  of  the  Peripatetics.  The 
Praparatio  is  complete  in  fifteen  books,  all  of  which  are  still  extant. 

The  Demons tratio  consisted  originally  of  twenty  books  (see  Jerome's  de  vir.  ill.  8i,  and 
Photius'  BibL  lo).  Of  these  only  ten  are  extant,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus  Callistus 
no  more  were  known,  for  he  gives  the  number  of  the  books  as  ten  i^H.  E,  VI.  37).  There 
exists  also  a  fragment  of  the  fifteenth  book,  which  was  discovered  and  printed  by  Mai  (Script, 
vet.  nova  coll.  I.  2,  p.  173).  In  the  first  book,  which  is  introductory,  Eusebius  shows  why  the 
Christians  pursue  a  mode  of  life  different  from  that  of  the  Jews,  drawing  a  distinction  between 
Hebraism,  the  religion  of  all  pious  men  from  the  beginning,  and  Judaism,  the  special  system  of 
the  Jews,  and  pointing  out  that  Christianity  is  a  continuation  of  the  former,  but  a  rejection  of 
the  latter,  which  as  temporary  has  passed  away.  In  the  second  book  he  shows  that  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles  and  the  repudiation  of  the  Jews  are  foretold  in  Scripture.  In  books  three  to  nine 
he  discusses  the  humanity,  divinity,  incarnation,  and  earthly  life  of  the  Saviour,  showing  that  all 
were  revealed  in  the  prophets.  In  the  remainder  of  the  work  we  may  assume  that  the  same 
general  plan  was  followed,  and  that  Christ's  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  the  spread  of 
his  Church,  were  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  as  in  nearly  all  works  of  the  kind. 

There  is  much  dispute  as  to  the  date  of  these  two  works.  Stroth  and  Cave  place  them  after  the 
Council  of  Nicsea,  while  Valesius,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  assign  them  to  the  ante-Nicene  period.  In 
.  two  passages  in  the  History  Eusebius  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Demonstratio 
(H.  E.  I.  2  and  6),  but  it  is  probable  that  the  first,  and  quite  likely  the  second  also,  refers  to 
the  Eclogue  Proph.  We  can,  therefore,  base  no  argument  upon  those  passages.  But  in  Prap. 
Evang.  XII.  10  {Opera,  III.  969)  there  is  a  reference  to  the  persecution,  which  seems  clearly 
to  imply  that  it  was  still  continuing ;  and  in  the  Demonstratio  (III.  5  and  IV.  6 ;  Opera,  IV. 
213  and  307),  which  was  written  after  the  Prceparatio,  are  still  more  distinct  indications  of  the 
continuance  of  the  persecution.  On  the  other  hand,  in  V.  3  and  VI.  20  ( Opera,  IV.  364  and 
474)  there  are  passages  which  imply  that  the  persecution  has  come  to  an  end.  It  seems  neces- 
sary then  to  conclude,  with  Lightfoot,  that  the  Demonstratio  was  begun  during  the  persecution, 
but  not  completed  until  peace  had  been  established.  The  Praparatio,  which  was  completed 
before  the  Demonstratio  was  begun  (see  the  proo&mium  to  the  latter),  must  have  been  finished 
during  the  persecution.  It  contains  in  X.  9  (Opera,  III.  807)  a  reference  to  the  Chronicle  as  an 
already  published  work  (see  above,  p.  31). 
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The  Prceparatio  and  Demonstratio  are  found  in  Migne's  edition  of  the  Opera^  III.  and  IV. 
9  sq.  A  more  recent  text  is  that  of  Dindorf  in  Teubner's  series,  1867.  The  Praparatio  has  been 
published  separately  by  Heinichen,  2  vols.,  Lips.  1842,  and  by  Gaisford,  4  vols.,  Oxon.  1843.  '^ 
The  latter  contains  a  full  critical  apparatus  with  Latin  translation  and  notes,  and  is  the  most 
useful  edition  which  we  have.  Seguier  in  1846  published  a  French  translation  with  notes.  The 
latter  are  printed  in  Latin  in  Migne's  edition  of  the  Opera,  III.  1457  sq.  The  French  translation 
I  have  not  seen. 

The  Demonstratio  was  also  published  by  Gaisford  in  2  vols.,  Oxon.  1852,  with  critical  appa- 
ratus and  Latin  translation.  Haenell  has  made  the  two  works  the  subject  of  a  monograph  entitled 
De  Eusebio  Casariensi  religionis  Christiana  Defensore  (Gottingae,  1843)  which  I  know  only 
from  the  mention  of  it  by  Stein  and  Lightfoot. 

Praparatio  Eccksiastica  (*E#cKXi7(rcaoTiic^  Upoirapaoriccvi/),  and  Demonstratio  EccUsiastica 
(*E#cicXi7cruumic^*Airo8a^ic).  These  two  works  are  no  longer  extant.  We  know  of  the  former  only 
from  Photius'  reference  to  it  in  BibL  11,  of  the  latter  from  his  mention  of  it  in  BibL  12. 

Lightfoot  says  that  the  latter  is  referred  to  also  in  the  yus  Graco-Rotnanum  (lib.  IV.  p.  295  ; 
ed.  Leunclav.).  We  know  nothing  about  the  works  (except  that  the  first  according  to  Photius 
contained  extracts),  and  should  be  tempted  to  think  them  identical  with  the  Praparatio  and 
Demonstratio  Evang,  were  it  not  that  Photius  expressly  mentions  the  two  latter  in  another  part 
of  his  catalogue  (Bib/,  10).  Lightfoot  supposes  that  the  two  lost  works  did  for  the  society  what 
the  Pngp.  and  Dem.  Evang,  do  for  the  doctrines  of  which  the  society  is  the  depositary,  and  he 
suggests  that  those  portions  of  the  Theophania  (Book  IV.)  which  relate  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  may  have  been  adopted  from  the  Dem,  Ecclesiasticay  as  other  portions  of  the  work  (Book 
V.)  are  adopted  from  the  Dem.  Evang, 

If  there  is  a  reference  in  the  I^ap,  Evang,  I.  3  {Opera,  III.  33)  to  the  Demonstratio  Eccles,, 
as  Lightfoot  thinks  there  may  be,  and  as  is  quite  possible,  the  latter  work,  and  consequently  in 
all  probability  the  Pr<tp,  Eccles,  also,  must  have  been  written  before  313  a.d. 

Two  Books  of  ObjecHon  and  Defense  (*EXcyx^  kcu  'AiroXoym  Xoyot  hw).  These  are  no 
longer  extant,  but  are  mentioned  by  Photius  in  his  BibL  13.  We  gather  from  Photius'  language 
that  two  editions  of  the  work  were  extant  in  his  time.  The  books,  as  Photius  clearly  indicates, 
contained  an  apology  for  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  the  heathen,  and  not,  as  Cave  supposed, 
a  defense  of  the  author  against  the  chaise  of  Arianism.  The  tract  mentioned  by  Gelasius  of 
Cyzicus  (see  below,  p.  64)  is  therefore  not  to  be  identified  with  this  work,  as  Cave  imagined 
that  it  might  be. 

Theophania  or  Divine  Manifestation  (0co^aycta).  A  Syriac  version  of  this  work  is  extant  in 
the  same  MS.  which  contains  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine,  and  was  first  published  by  Lee  in  1842. 
In  1843  ^^  same  editor  issued  an  English  translation  with  notes  and  extended  prolegomena 
(Cambridge,  i  vol.).  The  original  work  is  no  longer  extant  in  its  entirety,  but  numerous  Greek 
fragments  were  collected  and  published  by  Mai  in  183 1  and  1833  {Script,  vet,  nov,  coil,  L 
and  VIIL),  and  again  with  additions  in  1847  {Bibl,  Nova  Patrum,  IV.  no  and  310;  reprinted 
by  Migne,  Opera,  VI.  607-690.  Migne  does  not  give  the  Syriac  version).  The  manuscript 
which  contains  the  Syriac  version  was  written  in  411,  and  Lee  thinks  that  the  translation  itself 
may  have  been  made  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Eusebius.  At  any  rate  it  is  very  old  and,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  seems  to  have  reproduced  the  sense  of  the  original  with  comparative 
accuracy.  The  subject  of  the  work  is  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Word. 
It  aims  to  give,  with  an  apologetic  purpose,  a  brief  exposition  of  the  divine  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.  It  is  divided  into  five  books  which  handle  successively  the  subject  and 
the  recipients  of  the  revelation,  that  is,  the  I^gos  on  the  one  hand,  and  man  on  the  other ;  the 
necessity  of  the  revelation ;  the  proof  of  it  drawn  from  its  effects ;  the  proof  of  it  drawn  from 
its  fulfillment  of  prophecy ;  finally,  the  common  objections  brought  by  the  heathen  against  Christ^s 
character  and  wonderfid  works.    Lee  says  of  the  work :  "  As  a  brief  exposition  of  Christianity, 
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particularly  of  its  Divine  authority,  and  amazing  influence,  it  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed." 
**  When  we  consider  the  very  extensive  range  of  inquiry  occupied  by  our  author,  the  great  variety 
both  of  argument  and  information  which  it  contains,  and  the  small  space  which  it  occupies ;  we 
cannot,  I  think,  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  work,  and  one 
which  is  as  suitable  to  our  own  times  as  it  was  to  those  for  which  it  was  written.  Its  chief 
excellency  is,  that  it  is  argumentative,  and  that  its  arguments  are  well  grounded,  and  logically 
conducted." 

The  Theophania  contains  much  that  is  found  also  in  other  works  of  Eusebius.  Large  portions 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  books  are  contained  in  the  Oratio  de  Laudibus  ConstanHni,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  fifth  book  is  given  in  the  Dem,  Evang,,  while  many  passages  occur  in  the  Prcep. 
Evang, 

These  coincidences  assist  us  in  determining  the  date  of  the  work.  That  it  was  written  after 
persecution  had  ceased  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  Church,  is  clear  from  II.  76,  III.  20,  79, 

V.  52.  Lee  decided  that  it  was  composed  very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
but  Lightfoot  has  shown  conclusively  (p.  333)  from  the  nature  of  the  parallels  between  it  and  other 
writings  of  Eusebius,  that  it  must  have  been  written  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  certainly  later  than 
the  De  Laud.  Const  (335  a.d.),  and  indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  remained  unfinished  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

III.   Polemic  Works. 

Defense  of  Origen  ('AiroAoyia  vircp  'Opiyewvs).  This  was  the  joint  work  of  Eusebius  and 
Pamphilus,  as  is  distinctly  stated  by  Eusebius  himself  in  his  H,  E,  VI.  33,  by  Socrates,  H,  E.  III.  7,  by 
the  anonymous  collector  of  the  Synodical  Epistles  {Ep,  198),  and  by  Photius,  Bibi.  118.  The  last 
writer  informs  us  that  the  work  consisted  of  six  books,  the  first  five  of  which  were  written  by  Euse- 
bius and  Pamphilus  while  the  latter  was  in  prison,  the  last  book  being  added  by  the  former  after 
Pamphilus'  death  (see  above,  p.  9).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of  Photius,  and  we 
may  therefore  assign  the  first  five  books  to  the  years  307-309,  and  assume  that  the  sixth  was  written 
soon  afterward.  The  Defense  has  perished,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  book,  which  was 
translated  by  Rufinus  {Rufin,  ad  Hieron,  I.  582),  and  is  still  extant  in  his  Latin  version.  Rufinus 
ascribed  this  book  expressly  to  Pamphilus,  and  Pamphilus'  name  alone  appears  in  the  translation. 
Jerome  {Contra  Ruf,  I.  8;  11.  15,  23;  III.  12)  maintains  that  the  whole  work  was  written  by 
Eusebius,  not  by  Pamphilus,  and  accuses  Rufinus  of  having  deliberately  substituted  the  name  of 
the  martyr  Pamphilus  for  that  of  the  Arianizing  Eusebius  in  his  translation  of  the  work,  in  order 
to  secure  more  favorable  acceptance  for  the  teachings  of  Origen.  Jerome's  unfairness  and 
dishonesty  in  this  matter  have  been  pointed  out  by  Lightfoot  (p.  340).  In  spite  of  his  endeavor 
to  saddle  the  whole  work  upon  Eusebius,  it  is  certain  that  Pamphilus  was  a  joint  author  of  it,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  Rufinus  was  true  to  his  original  in  ascribing  to  Pamphilus  all  the  explan- 
ations which  introduce  and  connect  the  extracts  from  Origen;  which  latter  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  book.     Eusebius  may  have  done  most  of  his  work  in  connection  with  the  later  books. 

The  work  was  intended  as  a  defense  of  Origen  against  the  attacks  of  his  opponents  (see 
Eusebius'  H.  E.  VI.  33,  and  the  Preface  to  the  Defense  itself).    According  to  Socrates  {H,  E, 

VI.  13),  Methodius,  Eustathius,  ApoUinaris,  and  Theophilus  all  wrote  against  Origen.  Of  these 
only  Methodius  had  written  before  the  composition  of  the  Defense,  and  he  was  expressly  at- 
tacked  in  the  sixth  book  of  that  work,  according  to  Jerome  {Contra  Ruf  I.  11).  The  wide 
opposition  aroused  against  Origen  was  chiefly  in  consequence  not  of  his  personal  character,  but 
of  his  theological  views.  The  Apology,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  devoted  in  the  main  to 
a  defense  of  those  views  over  against  the  attacks  of  the  men  that  held  and  taught  opposite 
opinions,  and  may  thus  be  regarded  as  in  some  sense  a  regular  polemic.  The  extant  book  is 
devoted  principally  to  a  discussion  of  Origen's  views  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  It  is 
not  printed  in  Migne's  edition  of  Eusebius'  Opera,  but  is  published  in  the  various  editions  of 
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Origen's  works  (in  Lommatzsch's  edition,  XXIV.  289-412).  For  further  particulars  in  regard 
to  the  work,  see  Delarue's  introduction  to  it  (Lommatzsch,  XXIV.  263  sq.),and  Lightfoot's  article 
on  Eusebius,  pp.  340  and  341. 

Against  MarcelluSy  Bishop  of  Ancyra  (icara  MapxcXAov  tov  *AyKvpai  ^irtJrKOirov) .  The  occasion 
of  this  work  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  25),  and  is  explained  by  Eusebius  himself  in 
Book  II.  chap.  4.  The  work  must  have  been  written  soon  after  the  Council  at  which  Marcellus 
was  condemned.  It  aims  simply  to  expose  his  errors,  exegetical  as  well  as  theological.  The 
work  consists  of  two  books,  and  is  still  extant  i^Opera^  VI.  707-824). 

On  the  Theology  of  the  Churchy  a  Refutation  of  Marcellus  (01  ir/w  Ma/>«ccXAoF  IXeyxoc  wept  ti}s 
cKJcXiTcrtacrruc^  0coAoyia$).  The  occasion  of  this  work  is  stated  in  the  iirst  chapter.  In  the 
previous  work  Eusebius  had  aimed  merely  to  expose  the  opinions  of  Marcellus,  but  in  this  he 
devotes  himself  to  their  refutation,  fearing  that  some  might  be  led  astray  by  their  length  and 
plausibility.  The  work,  which  consists  of  three  books,  is  still  extant,  and  is  given  by  Migne  in 
the  Opera  J  VI.  825-1046.  Both  it  and  the  preceding  are  published  with  the  Contra  Hieroclem 
in  Gaisford's  Euseb.  Pamph.  contra  Hieroclem  et  Marcelluniy  Oxon.  1852.  Zahn.has  written 
a  valuable  monograph  entitled  Marcellus  von  Ancyra  (Gotha,  1867). 

Against  the  Manicheans.  Epiphanius  {Hcer,  LXVI.  21)  mentions,  among  other  refutations 
of  the  Manicheans,  one  by  our  Eusebius.  The  work  is  referred  to  nowhere  else,  and  it  is  possible 
that  Epiphanius  was  mistaken  in  his  reference,  or  that  the  refutation  he  has  in  mind  formed  only 
a  part  of  some  other  work,  but  we  are  hardly  justified  in  asserting,  as  Lightfoot  does,  that  the 
work  cannot  have  existed. 

IV.    Dogmatic  Works. 

General  ^Elementary  Introduction  (*H  KaBoKav  aroixaiaSvii  iUraytayv)'  This  work  consisted 
of  ten  books,  as  we  learn  from  a  reference  to  it  in  the  Ecloga  Flrophetica,  IV.  35.  It  was 
apparently  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  covered  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  Five  brief  fragments  have  been  preserved,  all  of  them  apparently  from  the  first  book, 
which  must  have  dealt  largely  with  general  principles  of  ethics.  The  fragments  were  published 
by  Mai  {Bibl.  Nova  Fatrumy  IV.  316),  and  are  reprinted  by  Migne  {Opera,  IV.  1271  sq.).  In 
addition  to  these  fragments,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  of  the  work  are  extant 
under  the  title : 

Prophetical  Extrcuts  (lIpo<fiririKal  *EicXayai).  Although  this  formed  a  part  of  the  larger 
work,  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  circulated  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  Introduction. 
It  contains  extracts  of  prophetical  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes.  It  is  divided  into  four  books,  the  first 
containing  extracts  from  the  historical  Scriptures,  the  second  from  the  Psalms,  the  third  from 
the  other  poetical  books  and  from  the  prophets,  the  fourth  from  Isaiah  alone.  The  personality 
of  the  Logos  is  the  main  topic  of  the  work,  which  is  thus  essentially  dogmatic,  rather  than 
apologetic,  as  it  might  at  first  glance  seem  to  be.  It  was  composed  during  the  persecution, 
which  is  clearly  referred  to  in  Book  I.  chap.  8  as  still  raging ;  it  must  have  been  written  there- 
fore between  303  and  313.  The  date  of  these  books,  of  course,  fixes  the  date  of  the  General 
Introduction^  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  The  Ecloga  are  referred  to  in  the  History,  I.  2.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  mention  the  Chronicle  as  a  work  already  written  (I.  i :  Opera,  p.  1023)  ; 
a  reference  which  goes  to  prove  that  there  were  two  editions  of  the  Chronicle  (see  above,  p.  31). 
The  four  books  of  the  Prophetical  Extracts  were  first  published  by  Gaisford  in  1842  (Oxford) 
from  a  Vienna  MS.  The  MS.  is  mutilated  in  many  places,  and  the  beginning,  including  the  title 
of  the  work,  is  wanting.     Migne  has  reprinted  Gaisford's  edition  in  the  Opera,  IV.  1017  sq. 

On  the  Paschal  Festival  {irtp^  t^?  tov  vdcrxoL  eopriys).  This  work,  as  Eusebius  informs  us  in 
hb  Fita  Const  IV.  34,  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  commends  it  very  highly 
in  an  epistle  to  Eusebius  preserved  in  the  Vita  Const,  IV.  35.     From  this  epistle  we  learn,  more- 
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over,  that  the  work  had  been  translated  into  Latin.  It  is  no  longer  extant  in  its  entirety,  but 
a  considerable  fragment  of  it  was  discovered  by  Mai  in  Nicetas*  Catena  on  Luke^  and  pub- 
lished by  him  in  his  Bibl,  Nova  Patrumy  IV.  p.  208  sq.  The  extant  portion  of  it  contains  twelve 
chapters,  devoted  partly  to  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  Passover  and  its  typical  significance, 
partly  to  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  paschal  question  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  partly 
to  an  argument  against  the  necessity  of  celebrating  the  paschal  feast  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over, based  on  the  ground  that  Christ  himself  did  not  keep  the  Passover  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews. 
Jerome,  although  he  does  not  mention  this  work  in  his  catalogue  of  Eusebius*  writings  (de  vir, 
ill,  81),  elsewhere  {ib,  61)  states  that  Eusebius  composed  a  paschal  canon  with  a  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years.  This  cycle  may  have  been  published  (as  Lightfoot  remarks)  as  a  part  of  the  writing 
under  discussion.  The  date  of  the  work  cannot  be  determined  with  exactness.  It  was  written 
after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and,  as  would  seem  from  the  connection  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Vita  Constantini,  before  the  Emperor's  tricennalia  (335  a.d.),  but  not  very  long  before. 
The  extant  fragment,  as  published  by  Mai,  is  reprinted  by  Migne  in  the  Opera^  VI.  693-706. 

V.     CRmCAL  AND   EXEGETICAL  WORKS. 

Biblical  Texts.  We  learn  from  Jerome  {Prof,  in  librum  Faralip,)  that  Eusebius  and 
Pamphilus  published  a  number  of  copies  of  Origen's  edition  of  the  LXX.,  that  is,  of  the  fifth 
column  of  the  Hexapla.  A  colophon  found  in  a  Vatican  MS.,  and  given  in  fac-simile  in  Migne's 
Opera,  IV.  875,  contains  the  following  account  of  their  labors  (the  translation  is  Lightfoot's)  :  "  It 
was  transcribed  from  the  editions  of  the  Hexapla,  and  was  corrected  from  the  Tetrapla  of  Origen 
himself,  which  also  had  been  corrected  and  furnished  with  scholia  in  his  own  handwriting; 
whence  I,  Eusebius,  added  the  scholia,  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  corrected  [this  copy]." 
Compare  also  Field's  Hexapla,  I.  p.  xcix. 

Taylor,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  III.  p.  21,  says:  "The  whole  work  [i.e. 
the  Hexapla]  was  too  massive  for  multiplication;  but  many  copies  of  its  fifth  column  alone 
were  issued  from  Csesarea  under  the  direction  of  Pamphilus  the  martyr  and  Eusebius,  and 
this  recension  of  the  LXX.  came  into  common  use.  Some  of  the  copies  issued  contained  also 
marginal  scholia,  which  gave  inter  alia  a  selection  of  readings  from  the  remaining  versions  in  the 
Hexapla.  The  oldest  extant  MS.  of  this  recension  is  the  Leiden  Codex  Sarravianus  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century."  These  editions  of  the  LXX.  must  have  been  issued  before  the  year  309,  when 
Pamphilus  suffered  martyrdom,  and  in  all  probability  before  307,  when  he  was  imprisoned  (see 
Lardner*s  Credibility,  Part  II.  chap.  72. 

In  later  years  we  find  Eusebius  again  engaged  in  the  publication  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 
According  to  the  Vita  Const,  IV.  36,  37,  the  Emperor  wrote  to  Eusebius,  asking  him  to  prepare 
fifty  sumptuous  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  use  in  his  new  Constantinopolitan  churches.  The 
commission  was  carefiilly  executed,  and  the  MSS.  prepared  at  great  cost.  It  has  been  thought 
that  among  our  extant  MSS.  may  be  some  of  these  copies  which  were  produced  under  Eusebius' 
supervision,  but  this  is  extremely  improbable  (see  Lightfoot,  p.  334). 

Ten  Evangelical  Canons,  with  the  Letter  to  Carpianus  prefixed  (Kavovcs  ScVa ;  Canones  decern 
harmonice  evangeliorum  pramissa  ad  Carpianum  epistold).  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  early  in 
the  third  century  had  constructed  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  which,  taking  Matthew  as  the 
standard,  he  placed  alongside  of  that  Gospel  the  parallel  passages  from  the  three  others. 
Eusebius'  work  was  suggested  by  this  Harmony,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  epistle  to  Carpianus. 
An  inconvenient  feature  of  Ammonius'  work  was  that  only  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  could 
be  read  continuously,  the  sequence  of  the  other  Gospels  being  broken  in  order  to  bring 
their  parallel  sections  into  the  order  followed  by  Matthew.  Eusebius,  desiring  to  remedy  this 
defect,  constructed  his  work  on  a  different  principle.  He  made  a  table  of  ten  canons,  each 
containing  a  list  of  passages  as  follows  :  Canon  I.  passages  common  to  all  four  Gospels ;  II.  those 
common  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  III.  those  common  to  Matt.,  Luke,  and  John ;  IV.  those 
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common  to  Matt.,  Mark,  and  John ;  V.  those  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke ;  VI.  those  com- 
mon to  Matt,  and  Mark ;  VII.  those  common  to  Matt,  and  John ;  VIII.  those  common  to  Luke 
and  Mark ;  IX.  those  common  to  Luke  and  John ;  X.  those  peculiar  to  each  Gospel :  first  to 
Matthew,  second  to  Mark,  third  to  Luke,  and  fourth  to  John. 

Each  Gospel  was  then  divided  into  sections,  which  were  numbered  continuously.  The  length 
of  the  section  was  determined,  not  by  the  sense,  but  by  the  table  of  canons,  each  section  com- 
prising a  passage  common  to  four,  to  three,  to  two  Gospels,  or  peculiar  to  itself,  as  the  case  might 
be.  A  single  section  therefore  might  comprise  even  less  than  a  verse,  or  it  might  cover  more 
than  a  chapter.  The  sections  were  numbered  in  black,  and  below  each  number  was  placed  a 
second  figure  in  red,  indicating  the  canon  to  which  the  section  belonged.  Upon  glancing  at  that 
canon  the  reader  would  find  at  once  the  numbers  of  the  parallel  sections  in  the  other  Gospels, 
and  could  turn  to  them  readily.    The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  few  lines  of  the  first  canon :  — 

MT.  MP.  A.  10. 

V  Pi 

ca  8  i  9 

la  8  I  ip 

ca  S  c  iS 

Thus,  opposite  a  certain  passage  in  John,  the  reader  finds  t/3  (12)  written,  and  beneath  it,  A 
(i).  He  therefore  turns  to  the  first  canon  (A)  and  finds  that  sections  la  (11)  in  Matthew,  S  (4)  in 
Mark,  and  4  (10)  in  Luke  are  parallel  with  ifi  in  John.  The  advantage  and  convenience  of  such 
a  system  are  obvious,  and  the  invention  of  it  shows  great  ingenuity.  It  has  indeed  never  been 
superseded,  and  the  sections  and  canons  are  still  indicated  in  the  margins  of  many  of  our  best 
Greek  Testaments  (e.g.,  in  those  of  Tregelles  and  of  Tischendorf).  The  date  of  the  construction 
of  these  canons  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine.  For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  them, 
see  Lightfoot's  article  on  Eusebius,  p.  334  sq.,  and  Scrivener's  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament^  2d  ed.  p.  54  sq.  The  canons,  with  the  letter  to  Carpianus  prefixed,  are  given 
byMigne,  Opera^  IV.  13 75-1 292. 

Gospel  Questions  and  Solutions,  This  work  consists  of  two  parts,  or  of  two  separate  works 
combined.  The  first  bears  the  title  Gospel  Questions  and  Solutions  addressed  to  Stephanus 
{j^  ir€<l>avo¥  v€pi  rtav  iv  evayycXiocf  irfTyjfidrviv  kol  Xvcrcoyv),  and  is  referred  to  by  Eusebius  in 
his  Dem,  Evang.  VII.  3,  as  Questions  and  Solutions  on  the  Genealogy  of  our  Saviour  {r^v  eis 
r^  ycvcaXoyiav  rw  aturrfpoi  ^fuov  irjrrf/idroiv  kxu  Aucreoiv).  The  second  part  is  entitled  Gospel 
Questions  and  Solutions  addressed  to  Marinus  (irpo9  Mapivov) .  The  first  work  consisted  of  two 
books,  as  we  learn  from  the  opening  of  the  second  work.  In  that  passage,  referring  to  the 
previous  work,  Eusebius  says  that  having  discussed  there  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospels,  he  will  now  proceed  to  consider  questions  concerning  the  latter  part 
of  them,  the  intermediate  portions  being  omitted.  He  thus  seems  to  regard  the  two  works  as 
in  a  sense  forming  parts  of  one  whole.  In  his  de  vir,  ill  81,  Jerome  mentions  among  the 
writings  of  Eusebius  one  On  the  Discrepancy  of  the  Gospels  (De  Evangeliorum  Diaphonia),  and 
in  his  Comm,  in  Matt.  chap.  I.  vers.  16,  he  refers  to  Eusebius'  lidri  &ULifxavta%  cuxyyeXiaii^.  Ebed- 
jesu  also  remarks,  **  Eusebius  Caesariensis  composuit  librum  solutionis  contradictionum  evangelii.'' 
In  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  found  in  Sicily,  according  to  the  announcement  of  Latino 
latini,  '*  libri  tres  Eiisebii  Csesariensis  de  Evangeliorum  diaphonia,"  but  nothing  more  has  been 
heard  or  seen  of  this  Sicilian  MS.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  referred  to  under 
the  title  De  Evangeliorum  Diaphonia  is  identical  with  the  Gospel  Questions  and  Solutions^ 
for  the  discrepancies  in  the  Gospels  occupy  a  considerable  space  in  the  Questions  and  Solutions 
as  we  have  it,  and  the  word  ha^mfw.  occurs  frequently.  The  three  books  mentioned  by  Latino 
Latini  were  therefore  the  two  books  addressed  to  Stephanus  which  Eusebius  himself  refers  to,  and 
the  one  book  addressed  to  Marinus.    The  complete  work  is  no  longer  extant,  but  an  epitome  of 
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it  was  discovered  and  published  by  Mai,  together  with  numerous  fragments  of  the  imabridged 
work,  two  of  them  in  Syriac  (BibL  Nova  Patrum,  IV.  217  sq.;  reprinted  by  Migne,  Opera,  IV. 
879-1016).  In  the  epitome  the  work  addressed  to  Stephanus  consists  of  sixteen  chapters,  and 
the  division  into  two  books  is  not  retained.  The  work  addressed  to  Mannus  consists  of  only 
four  chapters. 

The  work  purports  to  have  been  written  in  answer  to  questions  and  difficulties  suggested  by 
Stephanus  and  Marinus,  who  are  addressed  by  Eusebius  in  terms  of  affection  and  respect.  The 
first  work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  the  genealogies  of  Christ,  as  given  by  Matthew  and 
Luke ;  the  second  wprk  deals  with  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  accounts  of  the  resur- 
rection as  given  by  the  different  evangelists.  Eusebius  does  not  always  reach  a  -solution  of  the 
difficulties,  but  his  work  is  suggestive  and  interesting.  The  question  as  to  the  date  of  the  work  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  Dent,  Evang.  VII.  3  a  reference  to  the  Questions  and 
Solutions  addressed  to  Stephanus,  while  in  the  epitome  of  the  latter  work  {Quaest.  VII.  §  7) 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  Demonstratio  Evang.  This  can  be  satisfactorily  explained 
only  by  supposing,  with  Lightfoot,  that  the  Epitome  was  made  at  a  later  date  than  the  original 
work,  and  that  then  Eusebius  inserted  this  reference  to  the  Demonstratio.  We  are  thus  led  to 
assume  two  editions  of  this  work,  as  of  others  of  Eusebius'  writings,  the  second  edition  being  a 
revised  abridgment  of  the  first.  The  first  edition,  at  least  of  the  Qucestiones  ad  Stephanum, 
must  have  been  published  before  the  Demonstratio  Evangeiica.  We  cannot  fbt  the  date  of  the 
epitome,  nor  of  the  Quastiones  ad  Marinum. 

Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (ci9  rov9  i^oA/aov?).  This  commentary  is  extant  entire  as  far  as 
the  II 8th  psalm,  but  from  that  point  to  the  end  only  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  first  published  in  1707,  by  Montfaucon,  who,  however,  knew  nothing  of  the  fragments  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  work.  These  were  discovered  and  published  by  Mai,  in  1847  (BibL  Nov. 
Patrum,  IV.  65  sq.),  and  the  entire  extant  work,  including  these  fragments,  is  printed  by  Migne, 
Opera,  V.  and  VI.  9-76.  According  to  Lightfoot,  notices  of  extant  Syriac  extracts  from  it  are 
found  in  Wright's  Catal.  Syr,  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  pp.  35  sq.  and  125.  Jerome  {de  vir.  ill.  96 
and  Ep.  ad  Vigilantium,  §  2 ;  Migne's  ed,  Ep.  61)  informs  us  that  Eusebius  of  Vercellae  trans- 
lated this  commentary  into  Latin,  omitting  the  heretical  passages.  This  version  is  no  longer 
-extant.  The  commentary  had  a  high  reputation  among  the  Fathers,  and  justly  so.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  its  learning,  industry,  and  critical  acumen.  The  Hexapla  is  used  with  great  diligence, 
and  the  author  frequently  corrects  the  received  LXX.  text  of  his  day  upon  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  other  versions.  The  work  betrays  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  uncommon  among  the 
Fathers,  but  by  no  means  extensive  or  exact.  Eusebius  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the 
historical  relations  of  the  Psalms,  and  exhibits  an  unusual  degree  of  good  judgment  in  their  treat- 
ment, but  the  allegorical  method  of  the  school  of  Origen  is  conspicuous,  and  leads  him  into  the 
mystical  extravagances  so  common  to  patristic  exegesis. 

The  work  must  have  been  written  after  the  close  of  the  persecution  and  the  death  of  the 
persecutors  {in  Psal.  XXXVI.  12).  In  another  passage  {in  Psal.  LXXXVII.  11)  there  seems  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  erection  of  Constantine's 
basilica  upon  it  (see  Vita  Const.  III.  28,  30,  &c.).  The  basihca  was  dedicated  in  the  year  335 
(see  above,  p.  24),  and  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  was  not  discovered  until  the  year  326,  or  later 
(see  Lightfoot,  p.  z^6).  The  commentary  must  have  been  written  apparently  after  the  basilica 
was  begun,  and  probably  after  its  completion.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  placed  among  the  very  latest  of 
Eusebius'  works. 

Commentary  on  Isaiah  {inrofivrjfjuxra  eU  *H<rcudv) .  This  work  is  also  extant  almost  entire,  and 
was  first  published  in  1706,  by  Montfaucon  {Coll.  Nova  Patrum  et  Script.  Grcec.  II.;  reprinted 
by  Migne,  Opera,  VI.  77-526).  In  his  de  vir.  ill.  81  Jerome  refers  to  it  as  containing  ten  books 
{in  Isaiam  libri  decern),  but  in  the  preface  to  his  Comment,  in  Isaiam  he  speaks  of  it  as  com- 
posed of  fifteen  {Eusebius  quoque  Pamphili  juxta  historicam  explanationem  quindecim  edidit 
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volumina).  In  its  present  form  there  is  no  trace  of  a  division  into  books.  The  commentary  is 
marked  by  the  same  characteristics  which  were  noticed  in  connection  with  the  one  on  the  Psalms, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  among  .the  ancients  so  great  a  reputation  as  that  work. 
It  must  have  been  written  after  the  close  of  the  persecution  {in  Is,  XLIV.  5),  and  apparently 
after  the  accession  of  Constantine  to  sole  power  {in  Is,  XLIX.  23  compared  with  Vita  Const 
IV.  28).  If  the  commentary  on  the  Psalms  was  written  toward  the  close  of  Eusebius'  life,  as 
assumed  above,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  present  work  preceded  that. 

Commentary  on  Luke  {di  ro  icara  Aovicor  cvayycXtov).  This  work  is  no  longer  extant,  but 
considerable  fragments  of  it  exist  and  have  been  published  by  Mai  {Bibi.  Nova  Patrum,  IV. 
159  sq. ;  reprinted  by  Migne,  Opera,  VI.  529-606).  Although  the  fragments  are  all  drawn  from 
Catenae  on  Luke,  there  are  many  passages  which  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  a  commentary 
on  Matthew  (see  the  notes  of  the  editor).  A  number  of  extracts  from  the  work  are  found  in 
Eusebius'  Theophania  (see  Mai's  introduction  to  his  fragments  of  the  latter  work) . 

The  date  of  the  commentary  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  I  am  inclined  to  place  it 
before  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  for  the  reason  that  there  appears  in  the  work,  so  far  as  I  have 
discovered,  no  hint  of  a  persecution,  although  the  passages  expounded  offer  many  opportunities 
for  such  a  reference,  which  it  is  difiicult  to  see  how  the  author  could  have  avoided  making  if  a 
persecution  were  in  progress  while  he  was  writing ;  and  further,  because  in  discussing  Christ's 
prophecies  of  victory  and  dominion  over  the  whole  world,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  triumph 
gained  by  the  Church  in  the  victories  of  Constantine.  A  confirmation  of  this  early  date  may  be 
found  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  exegesis,  which  displays  neither  the  wide  learning,  nor  the 
profound  study  that  mark  the  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  on  Isaiah. 

Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  This  work  is  no  longer  extant,  and  we 
know  of  it  only  from  a  reference  in  Jerome's  Ep.  ad  PammachiuMy  §  3  (Migne's  ed.  Ep. 
49)  :  "  Origenes,  Dionysius,  Pierius,  Eusebius  Caesariensis,  Didymus,  ApoUinaris  latissime  hanc 
Epistolam  interpretati  sunt." 

Exegetical  Fragments,  Mai  has  published  brief  fragments  containing  expositions  of  passages 
from  Proverbs  {Bibl,  Nova  Patrum,  IV.  316;  reprinted  by  Migne,  Opera,  VI.  75-78),  from 
Daniel  {ib.  p.  314 ;  Migne,  VI.  525-528),  and  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  {ib,  p.  207  ;  Migne, 
VI.  605).  Fabricius  mentions  also  fragments  from  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  as 
published  by  Meursius,  and  says  that  other  commentaries  are  referred  to  by  Montfaucon  in  his 
Epistola  lie  Therapeutis,  p.  151.  We  have  no  references  in  the  works  of  the  ancients  to  any  such 
commentaries,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  various  fragments  given  by 
Mai,  as  well  as  those  referred  to  by  Fabricius  may  have  been  taken  not  from  continuous  commen- 
taries, but  from  Eusebius'  General  Elementary  Introduction,  or  others  of  his  lost  works.  Accord- 
ing to  Migne  (VI.  527)  some  Greek  Catenae  published  by  Cramer  in  Oxford  in  the  year  1884  con- 
tain extensive  fragments  on  Matthew  and  John,  which,  however,  have  been  taken  from  Eusebius' 
Quast,  Evang,  Other  fragments  in  Catenae  on  the  same  Evangelists  and  on  Mark,  have  been 
taken,  according  to  Migne,  from  the  Qucestiones  ad  Stephanum,  or  from  the  Commentary  on  Luke, 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  Eusebius  wrote  a  commentary  on  Daniel. 
At  any  rate,  the  exegetical  fragments  which  we  have,  taken  with  the  extended  discussions  of  certain 
passages  found  in  the  Dem,  Evang.  VIII.  2  and  in  the  Eclogce  Proph,  III.  40  sq.,  show  that  he 
expounded  at  one  time  or  another  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book. 

VI.   BiBUCAL  Dictionaries. 

Interpretation  of  the  Ethnological  Terms  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,     This  work  is  no  loi 
extant,  but  is  known  to  us  from  Eusebius'  reference  to  it  in  the  preface  to  his  work  On 
Names  0/  Places,  where  he  writes  as  follows :  twv  dva  rr\v  oiKovfifvrfv  iOyStv  inl  rrfv  iWd&a  Kjxi 
fjuau/3a\l»w  ra^  iv  rrj  Btuf,  ypa<^^  KUfitva^  ifipaLoi^  ovofma-i  wpocrpi^€Lq,    Jerome,  in  the  preface 
his  Latin  version  of  the  same  work,  also  refers  to  it  in  the  following  words  •  "  ^'"ersarui 
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vocabula  nationum,  quae  quomodo  olim  apud  Hebraeos  dicta  sint,  et  nunc  dicantur,  exposuit." 
No  other  ancient  authority  mentions  the  work  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Chorography  of  Ancient  yudea  with  the  Inheritances  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  This  work  too  is  lost, 
but  is  referred  to  by  Eusebius  in  the  same  preface  in  the  following  words :  1-^9  TroAoi  'lov&xiac  diro 

Tfosrt]^  BCP^ov  Karaypai^yjv  n€woirffi€vo9  kcI  ras  iv  oxttq  rmv  ^Scxa  ^vXa>v  Scotpcuv  xA.i;pov$.      Jerome 

{ib.)  says :  " .  .  .  Chorographiam  terrae  Judaeae,  et  distinctas  tribuum  sortes  .  .  .  labora\dt." 

It  is  remarked  by  Fabricius  that  this  work  is  evidendy  intended  by  Ebedjesu  in  his  catalogue, 
where  he  mentions  among  the  writings  of  Eusebius  a  Librum  de  Figura  Mundi  (cf.  Assemani's 
BibL  Orient,  III.  p.  18,  note  7). 

A  Plan  of  yerusaUm  and  of  the  Temple^  accompanied  with  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Various 
Localities,  This  too  is  lost,  but  is  referred  to  by  Eusebius  (1^.)  in  the  following  words :  ok  cv 
ypaifnj^  rvwtf  rrj^  ndXai  hutfiorfrov  firjTpowoktiD^  ayriji  (Xcycu  Sk  rifv  'ItfiowraXvjfji)  rov  re  ^v  avn^  icpoC 
TTfv  eiKOva  8ui)(apaia'i  fJLtra  irapaOweta^  ruiv  ci«  T<ns  tvttovs  vwofAvrffidrtav.  Jerome  {ib.)  says  :  "  ipsius 
quoque  Jerusalem  templique  in  ea  cum  brevissima  expositione  picturam,  ad  extremum  in  hoc 
opusculo  laboravit." 

On  the  Names  of  Places  in  Holy  Scripture  (ircpl  roiv  ronrtica>v  ^vofiarcin^  rwv  kv  r^  Btia 
ypo-^o)'  ^"  Jerome's  version  this  work  bears  the  title  Liber  de  Situ  et  Nominibus  Locorum 
HebraicoruMy  but  in  his  cU  vir,  ill,  81,  he  refers  to  it  as  roirnccav,  liber  unus,  and  so  it  is  commonly 
called  simply  Topica,  It  is  still  extant,  both  in  the  original  Greek  and  in  a  revised  and  partly 
independent  Latin  v.ersion  by  Jerome.  Both  are  published  by  Vallarsi  in  Hieronymi  Opera,  III. 
122  sq.  Migne,  in  his  edition  of  Eusebius'  works,  omits  the  Topica  and  refers  to  his  edition  of 
Jerome's  works,  where,  however,  he  gives  only  Jerome's  version,  not  the  original  Greek  (III. 
859-928).  The  best  editions  of  the  Greek  text  are  by  Larsow  and  Parthey  {Euseb,  Pamph,  Episc, 
Cas,  OnomasHcon,  &c.,  Berolini,  1862),  and  by  Lagarde  (Onomastica  Sacra,  I.  207-304,  Got- 
tingse,  1870).  The  work  aims  to  give,  in  the  original  language,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  names 
of  the  cities,  villages,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  together  with  their 
modem  designations  and  brief  descriptions  of  each.  The  work  is  thus  of  the  same  character  as 
a  modem  dictionary  or  Biblical  geography.  The  other  three  works  were  narrower  than  this 
one  in  their  scope,  but  seem  also  to  have  been  arranged  somewhat  on  the  dictionary  plan.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  Paulinus,  a  &ct  which  leads  us  to  place  its  composition  before  325  a.d., 
when  Paulinus  was  already  dead  (see  below,  p.  369).  Jerome,  in  the  preface  to  his  version, 
says  that  Eusebius  wrote  the  work  after  his  History  and  Chronicle,  We  are  to  conclude,  then, 
either  that  the  work  was  published  in  324  or  early  in  325,  within  a  very  few  months  after  the 
History,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  Jerome  is  mistaken  in  his  statement.  He  is  proverbially 
careless  and  inaccurate,  and  Eusebius,  neither  in  his  preface  —  from  which  Jerome  largely  quotes 
in  his  own — nor  in  the  work  itself,  gives  any  hint  of  the  fact  that  his  History  and  Chronicle  were 
already  written. 

On  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Book  of  the  Prophets  (irtpi  r^  rov  fiipXiov  rtav  vpot^iov 
6vofUi(rvii%  Ktu  diro  f^povs  ri  ircpir^ct  ocaoros).  This  work  contains  brief  accounts  of  the  several 
prophets  and  notes  the  subjects  of  their  prophecies.  It  is  thus,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  sort  of 
biographical  dictionary.  It  was  first  published  by  Curterius  in  his  Procopii  Sophistce  ChrisHance 
variarum  in  Isaiam  Prophetam  commentationum  epitome  (Paris,  1850,  under  the  title  De 
ZHtis  Prophetarum,  by  which  it  is  commonly  known.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  date 
of  its  composition.    Curterius'  text  has  been  reprinted  by  Migne,  Opera,  IV.  1261-1272. 

VII.  Orations. 

Panegyric  on  the  Building  of  the  Churches,  addressed  to  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Tyre  (Ilan^ 
yvpucos  hrl  r^  rCtv  CK#cXi^a»v  oucoSo/i^,  UavXa^  TvpcW  iwuTKor^  irpocnrc^n/ftcro?) .     This  oration 

was  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  Paulinus'  new  church  in  T,yre,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  (see  above,  p.  11).  It  has  been  preserved  in  Eusebius'  History,  Book  X.  chap.  4  (see 
below,  p.  370  sq.). 
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Oration  delivered  at  the  Vicennalia  of  Constantine,  Eusebius  refers  to  this  in  the  Prefece 
to  his  Vita  Constantini  as  ci#c(xmeri;pixofc  v/avcm.  It  is  to  be  identified  with  the  oration  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  {Vita  Const.  III.  11),  as  stated  above,  on  p.  19.  It  is 
unfortunately  no  longer  extant. 

Oration  on  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Saviour,  In  his  Vita  Const.  IV.  33  Eusebius  informs  us 
that  he  delivered  an  oration  on  this  subject  (dft<^l  rdv  <rianipCcn}  iLvrjiuvro^  Aoyos)  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  In  the  same  work,  IV.  46,  he  says  that  he  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  church  of  the  Sa\'iour  and  of  his  sepulchre,  as  well  as  of  the  splendid  presents  given 
by  the  Emperor  for  their  adornment.  This  description  he  gave  in  a  special  work  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  (Iv  oUcCif  irvyypdfjLfjuiTi  7rapa3ovrc9,  avr<p  ^o-iXci  wpoa'tf^mvijaufuy) .  If 
these  two  are  identical,  as  has  always  been  assumed,  the  Oration  on  the  Sepulchre  must  have 
been  delivered  in  335,  when  Eusebius  went  to  Constantinople,  just  after  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  (see  above,  p.  23),  and  just  before  the  Oratio  de 
laudibus  Constantini  (see  ib.  IV.  46) .  That  the  two  are  identical  has  always  been  assumed,  and 
seems  most  probable.  At  the  same  time  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  IV.  33  Eusebius  speaks  as 
if  he  returned  to  Caesarea  immediately  after  delivering  his  oration,  and  gives  no  hint  of  the 
delivery  of  his  De  laud.  Const,  at  that  time.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  he  speaks  in  IV.  46  of  a 
work  {{rvfyftanLiJua)  not  of  an  oration  (Xoyos),  and  that  in  IV.  45  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he  has 
described  the  splendid  edifice  and  gifts  of  the  Emperor  in  writing  (8*a  ypdfifiaroi) ,  which 
would  seem  to  imply  something  else  than  an  address.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  whereas,  in 
IV.  46,  he  expressly  refers  to  the  church  erected  by  Constantine  and  to  his  rich  gifts  in  connection 
with  its  construction,  in  IV.  33  he  refers  only  to  the  sepulchre.  It  appears  to  me,  in  fact,  quite 
possible  that  Eusebius  may  be  referring  to  two  entirely  different  compositions,  the  one  an  oration 
delivered  after  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  and  before  the  Emperor  had  built  the  church 
(perhaps  containing  the  suggestion  of  such  a  building),  the  other  a  descriptive  work  written  after 
the  completion  of  that  edifice.  I  present  this  only  as  a  possibility,  for  I  realize  that  against  it 
may  be  urged  the  unlikelihood  that  two  separate  works  should  have  been  composed  by  Eusebius 
upon  subjects  so  nearly,  if  not  quite,  identical,  and  also  the  probability  that,  if  there  were  two, 
both,  and  not  one  only,  would  have  been  attached  to  the  end  of  the  Vita  Const,  with  the  De 
laud  Const,  (see  IV.  46).  Neither  the  Oration  on  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Saviour  nor  the  Work 
on  the  Church  and  the  Sepulchre  (whether  the  two  are  the  same  or  not)  is  now  extant. 

Oration  delivered  at  the  Tricennalia  of  Constantine  {d%  KavoravTivw  tov  jSoonXca  rpuucovTa€' 
TTfpiKOi),  commonly  known  under  the  title  Oratio  de  laudibus  Constantini.  In  his  Vita  Const. 
IV.  46,  Eusebius  promised  to  append  this  oration,  together  with  the  writing  On  the  Church  and 
the  Sepulchre,  to  that  work.  TTie  de  laudibus  is  still  found  at  the  end  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Vita, 
while  the  other  writing  is  lost.  It  was  delivered  in  Constantinople  in  335  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Emperor's  tricennalia,  very  soon  after  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
Jerusalem  (see  above,  p.  25).  It  is  highly  panegyrical,  but  contains  a  great  deal  of  theology, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  Logos.  Large  portions  of  it  were  afterward 
incorporated  into  the  Vita  Constantini  and  the  Theophania.  The  oration  is  published  in  most, 
if  not  all,  editions  of  the  Vita  Constantini ;  in  Migne,  Opera,  II.  13 15-1440. 

Oration  in  Praise  of  the  Martyrs.  This  oration  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu 
{et  orationem  de  laudibus  eorum  [i.e.  Martyrum  Occidentalium]  ;  see  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient. 
III.  p.  19),  and,  according  to  Lightfoot,  is  still  extant  in  a  Syriac  version,  which  has  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  N.  S.,  Vol.  V.  p.  403  sq.,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation by  B.  H.  Cowper,  ib.  VI.  p.  129  sq.  Lightfoot  finds  in  it  an  indication  that  it  was  delivered 
at  Antioch,  but  pronounces  it  of  little  value  or  importance. 

On  the  Failure  of  Rain.  This  is  no  longer  extant,  and  is  known  to  us  only  from  a  reference 
in  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu  (et  orationem  de  defectu pluvice ;  see  Assemani,  ib.). 
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VIII.   Epistles. 

To  Alexander^  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  purpose  and  the  character  of  this  epistle  have 
been  already  discussed  (see  above,  p.  oo).  A  fragment  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  Act  VI.,  Tom.  V.  {Labbei  et  Cossartii  Cone,  VII.  col.  497). 
For  a  translation  of  the  epistle,  see  below,  p.  70.  This  and  the  following  epistle  were  written 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  controversy,  but  before  the  Nicene  Council. 

To  Euphration,  bishop  of  Balanese  in  Syria,  likewise  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Arians  (see 
Athan.  de  Fuga^  3  ;  Hist  Ar.  ad  Mon,  5 ) .  Athanasius  states  that  this  epistle  declared  plainly 
that  Christ  is  not  God  (Athan.  de  Synod.  17).  A  brief  fragment  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  (/.^.),  which  probably  contains  the  very  passage  to  which 
Athanasius  refers.     Upon  the  interpretation  and  significance  of  the  fragment,  see  above,  p.  15. 

To  Constantia  Augusta^  the  sister  of  Constantine  and  wife  of  Licinius.  Constantia  had  written 
to  Eusebius  requesting  him  to  send  her  a  certain  likeness  of  Christ  of  which  she  had  heard. 
Eusebius,  in  this  epistle,  rebukes  her,  and  speaks  strongly  against  the  use  of  such  representations, 
on  the  ground  that  it  tends  toward  idolatry.  The  tone  of  the  letter  is  admirable.  Numerous 
fragments  of  it  have  been  discovered,  so  that  we  have  it  now  almost  entire.  It  is  printed  in 
Migne,  Opera^  II.  1545-15 50.     We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  date  at  which  it  was  written. 

To  the  Church  of  Casarea.  This  epistle  was  written  from  Nicasa  in  325  a.d.,  during  or 
immediately  after  the  Council.  Its  purpose  and  character  have  been  discussed  above  on  p.  16  sq., 
where  a  translation  of  it  is  given.  The  epistle  is  preserved  by  Athanasius  {de  Decret,  Syn,  Nic. 
app.);  by  Socrates,  H,  E,  I.  8 ;  by  Theodoret,  I/.  E.  I.  11,  and  others.  It  is  printed  by 
Migne,  Opera,  II.  1535-^544- 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicaea  (/.^.)  we  find  a  mention  of  "  all  the  epistles  " 
of  Eusebius,  as  if  many  were  at  that  time  extant.  We  know,  however,  only  of  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  above. 

IX.    Spurious  or  Doubtful  Works. 

Fourteen  Latin  opuscula  were  discovered  and  published  by  Sirmond  in  1643,  ^^'^  \\2Nt  been 
frequently  reprinted  (Migne,  Opera,  VI.  1047-1208).  They  are  of  a  theological  character,  and 
bear  the  following  titles :  — 

De  fide  adv.  Sabellium,  libri  duo. 

De  Resurrectione,  libri  duo. 

De  Incorporali  et  invisibili  Deo, 

De  Incorporali. 

De  Incorporali  Anima. 

De  Spiritali  Cogitatu  hominis. 

De  eo  quod  Deus  Pater  incorporalis  est,  libri  duo. 

De  eo  quod  ait  Dominus,  Non  veni  pacem,  etc. 

De  Mandato  Domini,  Quod  ait.  Quod  dico  vobis  in  aure,  etc. 

De  operibus  bonis  et  malis. 

De  operibus  bonis,  ex  epist.  II,  ad  Corinth. 

Their  authenticity  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Some  of  them  may  be  genuine,  but  Lardner  is 
doubtless  right  in  denying  the  genuineness  of  the  two  Against  Sabellius,  which  are  the  most 
important  of  all  (see  Lardner's  Credibility,  Part  II.  chap.  72). 

Lightfoot  states  that  a  treatise,  On  the  Star  which  appeared  to  the  Magi,  was  published  by 
Wright  in  tht  Journal  0/  Sacred  Literature  (1866)  from  a  Syriac  MS.  It  is  ascribed  to  Eusebius, 
but  its  genuineness  has  been  disputed,  and  good  reasons  have  been  given  for  supposing  that  it 
was  written  originally  in  Syriac  (see  Lightfoot,  p.  345). 
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Fabricius  {^BibL  Gr,  VI.  104)  reports  that  the  following  works  are  extant  in  MS. :  Fragmen- 
turn  (U  Mensuris  ac  Ponderibus  (MSS.  Is.  Vossii,  n.  179)  ;  De  Morte  Herodis  (MS.  in  Bibl. 
Basil.) ;  -Prafatio  ad  Canticum  Mosis  in  Exodo  (Lambec.  III.  p.  35). 


CHAFFER   III. 

EusEBius*  Church  History. 

§  I.     Date  of  its  Composition, 

The  work  with  which  we  are  especially  concerned  at  this  time  is  tfte  Church  History^  the 
original  Greek  of  which  is  still  extant  in  numerous  MSS.  It  consists  of  ten  books,  to  which  is 
added  in  most  of  the  MSS.  the  shorter  form  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine  (see  above,  p.  29). 
The  date  of  the  work  can  be  determined  with  considerable  exactness.  It  closes  with  a  eulogy 
of  Constantine  and  his  son  Crispus ;  and  since  the  latter  was  put  to  death  by  his  father  in 
the  summer  of  326,  the  History  must  have  been  completed  before  that  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  same  chapter  Eusebius  refers  to  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
323  A.D.  This  gives  a  fixed  terminus  a  quo.  It  is  not  quite  certain  from  Eusebius'  words 
whether  the  death  of  Licinius  had  already  taken  place  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  it  had,  and  if  so,  the  completion  of  the  work  must  be  put  as  late  as  the  summer  of  324.  On 
the  other  hand,  not  the  slightest  reference  is  made  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  which  met  in  the 
summer  of  325  ;  and  still  further  the  tenth  book  is  dedicated  to  Paulinus,  at  one  time  bishop  of 
TyTe  and  afterward  bishop  of  Antioch  (see  Euseb.  Contra  Marc,  I.  4,  and  Philost.  H,  £.  III. 
15),  who  was  already  dead  in  the  summer  of  325*:  for  at  the  Nicene  Council,  Zeno  appears  as 
bishop  of  Tyre,  and  Eustathius  as  bishop  of  Antioch  (see  for  further  particulars  Lightfoot,  p.  322). 
We  are  thus  led  to  place  the  completion  of  the  History  in  the  year  324,  or,  to  give  the  widest 
possible  limits,  between  the  latter  part  of  323  and  the  early  part  of  325  a.d. 

But  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  earlier  books  may  not  have  been  composed 
some  years  before  this.  Lightfoot  (following  Westcott)  supposes  that  the  first  nine  books  were 
completed  not  long  after  the  edict  of  Milan  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  between  Con- 
stantine and  Licinius  in  314.  There  is  considerable  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  theory.  The 
language  used  in  the  dedication  of  the  tenth  book  seems  to  imply  that  the  nine  books  had  been 
completed  some  time  before,  and  that  the  tenth  is  added  as  a  sort  of  postscript.  The  close  of 
the  ninth  book  strengthens  that  conclusion.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  from  the  last  sentences 
of  that  book  that  Constantine  and  Licinius  were  in  perfect  harmony  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
a  state  of  aifdirs  which  did  not  exist  after  314.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noticed  that  in 
Book  IX.  chap.  9  Licinius'  **  madness  "  is  twice  referred  to  as  having  "  not  yet "  seized  him  (in 
§  I  omna  fiovtvTfK  rortf  and  in  §  1 2  outtcd  rorc  c^'  ijv  v<rrcpov  ^Kircimi>Kc  fuiviav,  rrjy  Siavoiav  cicrpairas). 
It  is  necessary  either  to  interpret  both  these  clauses  as  later  insertions  (possibly  by  Eusebius'  own 
hand  at  the  time  when  he  added  the  tenth  book;  cf.  also  p.. 30,  above),  or  to  throw  the  com- 
position of  the  ninth  book  down  to  the  year  319  or  later.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  these 
alternatives,  but  I  am  inclined  on  the  whole  to  think  that  Westcott's  theory  is  probably  correct, 
and  that  the  two  clauses  can  best  be  interpreted  as  later  insertions.  The  very  nature  of  his 
History  would  at  any  rate  lead  us  to  think  that  Eusebius  spent  some  years  in  the  composition 
of  it,  and  that  the  earlier  books,  if  not  published,  were  at  least  completed  long  before  the  issue 
of  the  ten  boots  as  a  whole.  The  Chronicle  is  referred  to  as  already  written  in  I.  i ;  the  Eclogce 
Proph,  (?  see  below,  p.  85)  in  I.  2  and  6;  the   Collection  of  Ancient  Martyrdoms  in  IV.  15, 

V.  preface,  4,  and  22 ;  the  Defense  of  Origen  in  VI.  23,  33,  and  36 ;  the  Life  of  Pamphilus  in 

VI.  32,  VII.  32,  and  VIII.  13.     In  VIII.  13  Eusebius  speaks  also  of  his  intention  of  relating  the 
sufferings  of  the  martyrs  in  another  work  (but  see  above,  p.  30). 
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§  2.     77ie  Author's  Design, 

That  the  composition  of  a  history  of  the  Church  was  Eusebius'  own  idea,  and  was  not  due  to 
any  suggestion  from  without,  seems  clear,  both  from  the  absence  of  reference  to  any  one  else  as 
prompting  it,  and  from  the  lack  of  a  dedication  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  reasons  which 
led  him  to  undertake  its  composition  seem  to  have  been  both  scientific  and  apologetic.  He  lived, 
and  he  must  have  realized  the  fact,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  age  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
He  believed,  as  he  frequently  tells  us,  that  the  period  of  struggle  had  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  Church  was  now  about  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  He  must  have  seen  that  it  was 
a  peculiarly  fitting  time  to  put  on  record  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  the  great  events  which  had 
taken  place  within  the  Church  during  the  generations  that  were  past,  to  sum  up  in  one  narrative 
all  the  trials  and  triumphs  which  had  now  emerged  in  this  final  and  greatest  triumph,  which  he 
was  witnessing.  He  wrote,  as  any  historian  of  the  present  day  would  write,  for  the  information 
and  instruction  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  those  who  should  come  after,  and  yet  there  was  in 
his  mind  all  the  time  the  apologetic  purpose,  the  desire  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  history  of 
Christianity  as  k  proof  of  its  divine  origin  and  efficacy.  The  plan  which  he  proposed  to  himself 
is  stated  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  work :  "  It  is  my  purpose  to  write  an  account  of  the  succes- 
sions of  the  holy  apostles,  as  well  as  of  the  times  which  have  elapsed  from  the  days  of  our  Saviour 
to  our  own ;  and  to  relate  how  many  and  how  important  events  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  Church ;  and  to  mention  those  who  have  governed  and  presided  over  the  Church 
in  the  most  prominent  parishes,  and  those  who  in  each  generation  have  proclaimed  the  divine 
word  either  orally  or  in  writing.  It  is  my  purpose  also  to  give  the  names  and  the  number  and 
the  times  of  those  who  through  love  of  innovation  have  run  into  the  greatest  errors,  and  pro- 
claiming themselves  discoverers  of  knowledge,  falsely  so-called,  have,  like  fierce  wolves,  unmer- 
cifully devastated  the  flock  of  Christ.  It  is  my  intention,  moreover,  to  recount  the  misfortunes 
which  immediately  came  upon  the  whole  Jewish  nation  in  consequence  of  their  plots  against  our 
Saviour,  and  to  record  the  ways  and  the  times  in  which  the  divine  word  has  been  attacked  by  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  describe  the  character  of  those  who  at  various  periods  have  contended  for  it  in 
the  face  of  blood  and  tortures,  as  well  as  the  confessions  which  have  been  made  in  our  own  days, 
and  finally  the  gracious  and  kindly  succour  which  our  Saviour  afforded  them  all."  It  will  be  seen 
that  Eusebius  had  a  very  comprehensive  idea  of  what  a  history  of  the  Church  should  comprise, 
and  that  he  was  fully  alive  to  its  importance. 

§  3.    Eusebius  as  a  Historian.     The  Merits  and  Defects  of  his  History. 

The  whole  Christian  world  has  reason  to  be  thankful  that  there  lived  at  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  century  a  man  who,  with  his  life  spanning  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  that  has  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  with  an  intimate  experimental  knowledge  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
condition  of  things,  was  able  to  conceive  so  grand  a  plan  and  possessed  the  means  and  the  ability 
to  carry  it  out.  Had  he  written  nothing  else,  Eusebius'  Church  History  would  have  made  him 
immortal ;  for  if  immortality  be  a  fitting  reward  for  large  and  lasting  services,  few  possess  a  clearer 
title  to  it  than  the  author  of  that  work.  The  value  of  the  History  to  us  lies  not  in  its  literary' 
merit,  but  in  the  wealth  of  the  materials  which  it  furnishes  for  a  knowledge  of  the  early  Church. 
How  many  prominent  figures  of  the  first  three  centuries  are  known  to  us  only  from  the  pages  of 
Eusebius ;  how  many  fragments,  priceless  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  move- 
ments of  momentous  and  far-reaching  consequence,  have  been  preserved  by  him  alone ;  how 
often  a  hint  dropped,  a  casual  statement  made  in  passing,  or  the  mention  of  some  apparently 
trifling  event,  gives  the  clue  which  enables  us  to  unravel  some  perplexing  lab>Tinth,  or  to  fit  into 
one  whole  various  disconnected  and  apparently  unrelated  elements,  and  thus  to  trace  the  steps 
in  the  development  of  some  important  historical  movement  whose  rise  and  whose  bearing  must 
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otherwise  remain  an  unsolved  riddle.  The  work  reveals  no  sympathy  with  Ebionism,  Gnosticism, 
and  Montanism,  and  little  appreciation  of  their  real  nature,  and  yet  our  knowledge  of  their  true 
significance  and  of  their  place  in  history  is  due  in  considerable  part  to  facts  respecting  the  move- 
ments or  their  leaders  which  Eusebius  alone  has  recorded  or  preserved.  To  understand  the 
development  of  the  Logos  Christology  we  must  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  teaching  of 
Paul  of  Samosata,  and  how  inadequate  would  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  that  teaching  be 
without  the  epistle  quoted  in  Book  Vil.  chap.  30.  How  momentous  were  the  consequences  of  the 
paschal  controversies,  and  how  dark  would  they  be  were  it  not  for  the  light  shed  upon  them  by 
our  author.  How  important,  in  spite  of  their  tantalizing  brevity  and  obscurity,  the  fragments 
of  Papias'  writings ;  how  interesting  the  extracts  from  the  memoirs  of  Hegesippus ;  how  sugges- 
tive the  meager  notices  from  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  from  Victor  of  Rome,  from  M elito,  from  Caius ; 
how  instructive  the  long  and  numerous  quotations  from  the  epistles  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria ! 
He  may  often  fail  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  events  which  he  records,  he  may  in  many 
cases  draw  unwarranted  conclusions  from  the  premises  which  he  states,  he  may  sometimes  misin- 
terpret  his  documents  and  misunderstand  men  and  movements,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  he 
presents  us  with  the  material  upon  which  to  form  our  ovm  judgments,  and  if  we  differ  with  him 
we  must  at  the  same  time  thank  him  for  the  data  which  have  enabled  us  independently  to  reach 
other  results. 

But  the  value  of  Eusebius'  Church  History  does  not  lie  solely  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  so 
many  original  sources  which  would  be  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  It  is  not  merely  a  thesaurus,  it 
is  a  history  in  the  truest  sense,  and  it  possesses  an  intrinsic  value  of  its  own,  independent  of  its 
quotations  from  other  works*  Eusebius  possessed  extensive  sources  of  knowledge  no  longer 
accessible  to  us.  His  History  contains  the  results  of  his  extended  perusal  of  many  works  which 
are  now  irrecoverably  lost,  of  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  current  traditions  of  his  day,  of  his 
familiar  intercourse  with  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  age.  If  we  cut  out  all  the  documents 
which  he  quotes,  there  still  remains  an  extensive  history  whose  loss  would  leave  an  irreparable 
blank  in  our  knowledge  of  the  early  Church.  How  invaluable,  for  instance,  to  mention  but  one 
matter,  are  the  researches  of  our  author  in  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament :  his  testimony  to  the  condition  of  the  canon  in  his  own  time,  and  to  the  more  or  less 
widespread  use  of  particular  writings  by  the  Fathers  of  preceding  centuries.  Great  as  is  the 
value  of  the  sources  which  Eusebius  quotes,  those  that  he  does  not  give  are  still  more  extensive, 
and  it  is  the  knowledge  gained  from  them  which  he  has  transmitted  to  us. 

The  worth  of  these  portions  of  his  History  must  depend  in  the  first  place  upon  the  extent  and 
reliability  of  his  sources,  and  in  the  second  place  upon  the  use  which  he  made  of  them. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  his  authorities  given  in  the  index,  reveals  at  once  the  immense 
range  of  his  materiajs.  The  number  of  books  which  he  either  quotes  or  refers  to  as  read  is 
enormous.  When  to  these  are  added  the  works  employed  by  him  in  the  composition  of  his 
Prctp.  Evang,,  as  well  as  the  great  number  which  he  must  have  perused,  but  does  not  mention, 
we  are  amazed  at  the  'extent  of  his  reading.  He  must  have  been  a  voracious  reader  from  his 
earliest  years,  and  he  must  have  possessed  extraordinary  acquisitive  powers.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  was  among  the  Fathers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Origen,  no  more  learned  man 
than  he.  He  thus  possessed  one  of  the  primary  qualifications  of  the  historian.  And  yet  even  in 
this  respect  he  had  his  limitations.  He  seems  to  have  taken  no  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
works  of  heretics,  but  to  have  been  content  to  take  his  knowledge  of  them  at  second  hand.  And 
still  further,  he  was  sadly  ignorant  of  Latin  literature  and  of  the  Latin  Church  in  general  (see 
below,  p.  106);  in  fact,  we  must  not  expect  to  glean  from  his  History  a  very  thorough  or  extended 
knowledge  of  western  Christendom. 

But  his  sources  were  not  confined  to  literary  productions.  He  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  worldy  and  he  was  enabled  to  pick  up  much  from  his  intercourse  with  other  men  and  with 
different  peoples  that  he  could  not  have  found  upon  the  shelves  of  the  Caesarean  or  of  any  other 
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library.  Moreover,  he  had  access  to  the  archives  of  state,  and  gathered  from  them  much  informa- 
tion quite  inaccessible  to  most  men.  He  was  thus  peculiarly  fitted,  both  by  nature  and  by  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  task  of  acquiring  material,  the  first  task  of  the  genuine  historian. 

But  the  value  of  his  work  must  depend  in  the  second  place  upon  the  wisdom  and  honesty  with 
which  he  used  his  sources,  and  upon  the  faithfiilness  and  accuracy  with  which  he  reproduced  the 
results  thus  reached.  We  are  therefore  led  to  enquire  as  to  his  qualifications  for  this  part  of  his 
work. 

We  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  very  diligent  in  the  use  of  his  sources.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  escaped  him  that  might  in  any  way  bear  upon  the  particular  subject  in  hand.  When  he 
informs  us  that  a  certain  author  nowhere  mentions  a  book  or  an  event,  he  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  never  mistaken.  When  we  realize  how  many  works  he  read  entirely  through  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  single  historical  notice,  and  how  many  more  he  must  have  read  without  finding  any- 
thing to  his  purpose,  we  are  impressed  with  his  untiring  diligence.  To-day,  with  our  convenient 
indexes,  and  with  the  references  at  hand  which  have  been  made  by  many  other  men  who  have 
studied  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  we  hardly  comprehend  what  an  amount  of  labor  the  pro- 
duction of  a  History  like  Eusebius*  must  have  cost  him,  a  pioneer  in  that  kind  of  work. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  compelled  to  admire  the  sagacity  which  our  author  displays  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials.  He  possessed  the  true  instinct  of  the  historian,  which  enabled  him  to 
pick  out  the  salient  points  and  to  present  to  the  reader  just  that  information  which  he  most 
desires.  We  shall  be  surprised  upon  examining  his  work  to  see  how  little  it  contains  which  it  is 
not  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  student  of  early  Church  history  to  know,  and  how  shrewdly 
the  author  has  anticipated  most  of  the  questions  which  such  a  student  must  ask.  He  saw  what 
it  was  in  the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Church  which  posterity  would  n\pst  desire 
to  know,  and  he  told  them.  His  wisdom  in  this  respect  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  com- 
pared with  the  unwisdom  of  most  of  his  successors,  who  filled  their  works  with  legends  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  which,  however  fascinating  they  may  have  been  to  the  readers  of  that  age,  possess 
little  either  of  interest  or  of  value  for  us.  When  he  wishes  to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  those  early  days,  his  historical  and  literary  instinct  leads  him  to  dwell  especially  upon  two 
thoroughly  representative  cases,  —  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  and  the  sufferings  of  the  churches  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  —  and  to  preserve  for  posterity  two  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  martyrological 
literature  which  the  ancient  Church  produced.  It  is  true  that  he  sometimes  erred  in  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  wants  of  fixture  readers ;  we  could  wish  that  he  had  been  somewhat  fuller  and 
clearer  on  many  points,  and  that  he  had  not  so  entirely  neglected  some  others ;  but  on  the  whole 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  few  historical  works,  ancient  or  modem,  have  in  the  same  compass 
better  fulfilled  their  mission  in  this  respect. 

In  the  third  place,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  wisdom  #nth  which  Eusebius 
discriminated  between  reliable  and  unreliable  sources.  Judged  by  the  modem  standard  he  may 
fall  short  as  a  literary  critic,  but  judged  by  the  standard  of  antiquity  he  must  be  given  a  very  high 
rank.  Few  indeed  are  the  historians  of  ancient  times,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  who  can  compare 
with  Eusebius  for  sound  judgment  in  this  matter.  The  general  freedom  of  his  work  from  the 
fables  and  prodigies,  and  other  improbable  or  impossible  tales  which  'disfigure  the  pages  of  the 
great  majority  even  of  the  soberest  of  ancient  historians,  is  one  of  its  most  marked  features.  He 
shows  himself  uncommonly  particular  in  demanding  good  evidence  for  the  circumstances  which 
he  records,  and  uncommonly  shrewd  in  detecting  spurious  and  unreliable  sources.  When  we 
remember  the  great  number  of  pseudonymous  works  which  were  current  in  his  day  we  are 
compelled  to  admire  his  care  and  his  discrimination.  Not  that  he  always  succeeded  in  detecting 
the  false.  More  than  once  he  was  sadly  at  fault  (as  for  instance  in  regard  to  the  Abgarus  corre- 
spondence and  Josephus'  testimony  to  Christ) ,  and  has  in  consequence  been  severely  denounced 
or  held  up  to  unsparing  ridicule  by  many  modern  writers.  But  the  wonder  certainly  is  not  that 
he  erred  as  often  as  he  did,  but  that  he  did  not  err  oftener ;  not  that  he  was  sometimes  careless  in 
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regard  to  the  reliability  of  his  sources,  but  that  he  was  ever  as  careful  as,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
he  has  proved  himself  to  be.  In  fact,  comparing  him  with  other  writers  of  antiquity,  we  cannot 
commend  too  highly  the  care  and  the  skill  with  which  he  usually  discriminated  bet^veen  the  true 
and  the  false. 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  deserves  all  praise  for  his  constant  sincerity  and  unfailing  honesty.  I 
believe  that  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  this  point  for  the  reason  that  Eusebius'  reputation  has 
often  suffered  sadly  in  consequence  of  the  unjust  imputations,  and  the  violent  accusations,  which 
it  was  for  a  long  time  the  fashion  to  make  against  him,  and  which  lead  many  still  to  treat  his 
statements  with  distrust,  and  his  character  with  contempt.  Gibbon's  estimate  of  his  honesty  is 
well  known  and  hsLs  been  unquestioningly  accepted  in  many  quarters,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
unjust,  and  in  its  implications  quite  untrue  to  the  facts.  Eusebius  does  dwell  with  greater  fullness 
upon  the  virtues  than  upon  the  vices  of  the  early  Church,  upon  its  glory  than  upon  its  shame, 
and  he  tells  us  directly  that  it  is  his  intention  so  to  do  {//.  E,  VIII.  2 ) ,  but  he  never  undertakes 
to  conceal  the  sins  of  the  Christians,  and  the  chapter  immediately  preceding  contains  a  denun> 
ciation  of  their  corruptness  and  wickedness  uttered  in  no  faint  terms.  In  fact,  in  the  face  of 
these  and  other  candid  passages  in  his  work,  it  is  the  sheerest  injustice  to  charge  him  with  dis- 
honesty and  unfairness  because  he  prefers,  as  almost  any  Christian  historian  must,  to  dwell  with 
greater  fullness  of  detail  upon  the  bright  than  upon  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  Scientific, 
Eusebius'  method,  in  this  respect,  doubtless  is  not ;  but  dishonest,  no  one  has  a  right  to  call  it. 
The  most  severe  attack  which  has  been  made  upon  Eusebius  in  recent  years  is  found  in  an  article 
by  Jachmann  (see  below,  p.  55).  The  evident  animus  which  runs  through  his  entire  paper  is 
very  unpleasant ;  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  are,  to  say  the  least,  strained.  I  cannot  enter 
here  into  a  consideration  of  his  positions ;  most  of  them  are  examined  below  in  the  notes  upon 
the  various  passages  which  he  discusses.  The  whole  article,  like  most  similar  attacks,  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition  that  our  author  is  guilty,  and  then  undertakes  simply  to  find  evidence 
of  that  which  is  already  presupposed.  I  submit  that  few  writers  could  endure  such  an  ordeal. 
If  Eusebius  is  tried  according  to  the  principles  of  common  justice,  and  of  sound  literary  criti- 
cism, I  am  convinced,  after  long  and  careful  study,  that  his  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose 
cannot  be  impeached.  The  particular  instances  which  have  been  urged  as  proving  his  dishonesty 
will  be  discussed  below  in  the  notes  upon  the  respective  passages,  and  to  those  the  reader  is 
referred  (compare  especially  pp.  88,  98,  100,  iii,  112,  114,  127,  194). 

Eusebius'  critics  are  wont  to  condemn  him  severely  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
dishonesty  displayed  by  him  in  his  Vita  Constantini.  Such  critics  forget,  apparently,  that  that 
work  pretends  to  be,  not  a  history,  but  a  panegyric.  Judging  it  as  such,  I  am  unable  to  find 
anything  in  it  which  leads  me  to  entertain  for  a  moment  a  suspicion  of  the  author's  honesty.  It 
is  true  that  Eusebius  emphasizes  the  Emperor's  good  qualities,  and  fails  to  mention  the  darker 
spots  in  his  character;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  he  misstates  no  facts,  and  does  only  what 
those  who  eulogize  deceased  friends  are  accustomed  to  do  the  world  over.  For  a  discussion 
of  this  matter  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Richardson,  pp.  46  7  sq.  of  this 
volume.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  from  him  that  his  study  of  the  Vita  has  shown  him  nothing  which 
justifies  the  charge  of  dishonesty,  brought  against  Eusebius. 

One  of  the  most  decisive  marks  of  veracity  upon  the  part  of  our  author  is  the  franklt^ss  with 
which  he  confesses  his  lack  of  knowledge  upon  any  subject  (cf.  IV.  5),  and  the  care  with  which 
he  distinguishes  between  the  different  kinds  of  evidence  upon  which  he  bases  his  statements. 
How  frequently  the  phrases  Xoyo^  lyv.^  ^oxrl^  Xcycrot,  &c.,  occur  in  connection  with  accounts  which 
a  less  scrupulous  historian  would  not  hesitate  to  record  as  undoubted  fact.  How  particular 
he  is  to  mention  his  sources  for  any  unusual  or  startling  event.  If  the  authorities  seem  to  him 
quite  inadequate,  he  simply  omits  all  reference  to  an  occurrence  which  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  successors  would  have  related  with  the  greatest  gusto ;  if  the  testimony  seems 
to  him  strong,  he  records  the  circumstance  and  expressly  mentions  his  authority,  'whether  oral 
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tradition,  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  or  written  accounts,  and  we  are  thus  furnished  the 
material  from  which  to  form  our  own  judgments. 

He  is  often  blamed  by  modem  writers  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  his  excessive 
'  credulity.  Those  who  accuse  him  thus  seem  to  forget  that  he  lived  in  the  fourth,  not  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  That  he  believed  many  things  which  we  now  declare  to  be  incredible  is 
perfectly  true,  but  that  he  believed  things  that  other  Christians  of  his  day  pronounced  incredible 
is  not  true.  Judged,  in  fact,  according  to  the  standard  of  his  age  —  and  indeed  of  eleven 
succeeding  centuries  —  he  must  be  pronounced  remarkably  free  from  the  fault  of  over-credulity, 
'  in  truth  uncommonly  skeptical  in  his  attitude  toward  the  marvelous.  Not  that  he  denies  the 
occurrence  of  prodigies  and  wonders  in  his  own  and  other  ages,  but  that  he  always  demands  the 
strongest  testimony  before  he  allows  himself  t^  be  convinced  of  their  truth.  Compare,  e.g.,  the 
care  with  which  he  gives  his  authorities  for  the  anecdote  in  regard  to  the  Thundering  Legion 
(V.  5),  and  his  final  suspension  of  judgment  in  the  matter;  compare  also  the  emphasis  which 
he  lays  upon  the  personal  testimony  of  the  Emperor  in  the  matter  of  the  appearance  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  the  sky  {Fi/a  Const  L  28  sq.),  a  phenomenon  which  he  himself  tells  us  that  he 
would  have  believed  upon  no  ordinary  evidence.  His  conduct  in  this  matter  is  a  sign  rather 
of  a  skepticism  uncommon  in  his  age  than  of  an  excessive  and  unusual  credulity.  Gibbon 
himself  gives  our  author  due  credit  in  this  respect,  when  he  speaks  of  his  character  as  ''  less 
tinctured  with  credulity,  and  more  practiced  in  the  arts  of  courts,  than  that  of  almost  any  of  his 
contemporaries"  {^Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  XVI.). 

On  the  other  hand,  Eusebius  as  an  historian  had  many  very  grave  faults  which  it  is  not  my 
wish  in  the  least  to  palliate  or  conceal.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  is  his  complete  lack 
of  any  conception  of  historiography  as  a  fine  art.  His  work  is  interesting  and  instructive  because 
of  the  facts  which  it  records,  but  that  interest  is  seldom  if  ever  enhanced  by  his  mode  of  presen- 
tation. There  is  litde  effective  grouping,  almost  no  sense  of  perspective,  utter  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  suggesting  by  a  single  line  or  phrase  a  finished  picture  of  a  man  or  of  a  movement. 
He  was  not,  in  other  words,  a  Thucydides  or  a  Tacitus ;  but  the  world  has  seen  not  many  such 
as  they. 

A  second  and  still  more  serious  fault  is  our  author's  want  of  depth,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
his  failure  to  look  beneath  the  surface  and  to  grasp  the  real  significance  of  things,  to  trace  the 
influence  of  opinions  and  events.  We  feel  this  defect  upon  every  page.  We  read  the  annals, 
but  we  are  conscious  of  no  masterful  mind  behind  them,  digesting  and  comprehending  them  into 
one  organic  and  imposing  whole.  This  radical  weakness  in  our  author's  method  is  revealed 
perhaps  most  clearly  in  his  superficial  and  transcendental  treatment  of  heretics  and  heresies, 
his  failure  to  appreciate  their  origin  and  their  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  Christian  thought, 
or  a  development  in  theology,  in  fact,  he  knows  nothing,  and  hence  his  work  lacks  utterly 
that  which  we  now  look  upon  as  the  most  instructive  part  of  Church  histor)%  —  the  history 
of  doctrine. 

In  the  third  place,  severe  censure  must  be  passed  upon  our  author  for  his  carelessness  and 
inaccuracy  in  matters  of  chronology.  We  should  expect  that  one  who  had  produced  the  most 
extensive  chronological  work  that  had  ever  been  given  to  the^  world,  would  be  thoroughly  at 
home  in  that  province,  but  in  truth  his  chronology  is  the  most  defective  feature  of  his  work. 
The  difficulty  is  chiefly  due  to  his  inexcusable  carelessness,  we  might  almost  say  slovenliness,  in 
the  use  of  different  and  often  contradictory  sources  of  information.  Instead  of  applying  himself 
to  the  discrepancies,  and  endeavoring  to  reach  the  truth  by  carefully  weighing  the  respective 
merits  of  the  sources,  or  by  testing  their  conclusions  in  so  far  as  tests  are  possible,  he  adopts  in 
many  cases  the  results  of  both,  apparently  quite  unsuspicious  of  the  confusion  consequent  upon 
such  a  course.  In  fact,  the  critical  spirit  which  actuates  him  in  dealing  with  many  other  matters 
seems  to  leave  him  entirely  when  he  is  concerned  with  chronology ;  and  instead  of  proceeding  with 
the  care  and  circumspection  of  an  historian,  he  accepts  what  he  flnds  with  the  unquestioning  faith 
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of  a  child.  There  is  no  case  in  which  he  can  be  convicted  of  disingenuousness,  but  at  times  his 
obtuseness  is  almost  beyond  belief.  An  identity  of  names,  or  a  resemblance  between  events 
recorded  by  different  authors,  will  often  be  enough  to  lead  him  all  unconsciously  to  himself  into 
the  most  absurd  and  contradictory  conclusions.  Instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Book  I.  chap. 
5, and  in  II.  ii.  His  confusion  in  regard  to  the  various  Antonines  (see  especially  the  note  on  the 
preface  to  Book  V.)  is  not  at  all  unusual  among  the  writers  of  his  day,  and  in  view  of  the  frequent 
and  perplexing  use  of  the  same  names  by  the  different  emperors,  might  be  quite  excusable  in  a 
less  scholarly  man  than  Eusebius,  but  in  his  case  it  is  evidence  of  unpardonable  want  of  care. 
This  serious  defect  in  our  author's  method  is  not  peculiar  to  him.  Many  historians,  critical 
almost  to  a  &ult  in  most  matters,  accept  the  received  chronology  without  question,  and  build 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  the  surest  of  foundations.  Such  a  consideration  does  not  excuse  Eusebius ; 
it  relieves  him,  however,  of  the  stigma  of  peculiarity. 

Finally,  the  character  of  the  History  is  greatly  impaired  by  our  author's  desultory  method. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  his  literary  work  in  general,  and  was  referred  to  in  the  previous 
chapter.  All  his  works  are  marred  by  it,  but  few  suffer  more  noticeably  than  the  History, 
The  author  does  not  confine  himseli  as  strictly  as  he  should  to  the  logical  limits  of  the  subject 
which  he  is  treating,  but  allows  himself  to  be  led  away  from  the  main  point  by  the  suggestions 
that  pour  in  upon  him  from  all  sides.  As  Lightfoot  remarks,  "  We  have  not  unfrequently  to  pick 
out  from  various  parts  of  his  work  the  notices  bearing  on  one  definite  and  limited  subject.  He 
relates  a  fact,  or  quotes  an  authority  bearing  upon  it,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  according  as 
it  is  recalled  to  his  memory  by  some  accidental  connexion."  This  unfortunate  habit  of  Eusebius' 
is  one  into  which  men  of  wide  learning  are  very  apt  to  fall.  The  richness  of  their  acquisitions 
embarrasses  them,  and  the  immense  number  of  facts  in  their  possession  renders  a  comprehension 
of  them  all  into  one  logical  whole  very  difficult ;  and  yet  unless  the  facts  be  thus  comprehended, 
unless  they  be  thoroughly  digested  and  arranged,  the  result  is  confusion  and  obscurity.  To 
exclude  is  as  necessary  as  to  include,  if  one  would  write  history  with  the  highest  measure  of 
success ;  to  exclude  rigidly  at  one  time  what  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  include  at  another.  To 
men  like  Eusebius  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  difficult  than  this.  Only  a  mind  as  intensive 
as  it  is  extensive,  with  a  grasp  as  strong  as  its  reach  is  wide,  can  accomplish  it,  and  few  are  the 
minds  that  are  blessed  with  both  qualities.  Few  are  the  writers  whose  histories  stand  upon  our 
shelves  that  fiaul  not  sadly  in  the  one  or  in  the  other ;  and  in  few  perhaps  does  the  failure  seem 
more  marked  than  in  our  author. 

And  yet,  though  it  is  apparent  that  the  value  of  Eusebius'  work  is  greatly  impaired  by  its 
«  desultory  method  of  treatment,  I  am  confident  that  the  defect  is  commonly  exaggerated.  The 
paragraph  which  Lightfoot  quotes  from  Westcott  on  this  subject  leaves  a  false  impression. 
Altogether  too  often  our  author  introduces  irrelevant  matters,  and  repeats  himself  when  repetition 
"  mars  the  symmetry  of  his  work  " ;  and  yet  on  the  whole  he  follows  a  fairly  well  ordered  plan 
with  fairly  good  success.  He  endeavors  to  preserve  a  strictly  chronological  sequence  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  books,  and  he  adheres  for  the  most  part  to  his  purpose.  Though  there  may 
be  disorder  and  confusion  within  the  various  periods,  for  instance  within  the  apostolic  age,  the 
age  of  Trajan,  of  Hadrian,  of  the  Antonines,  &c.,  yet  the  periods  themselves  are  kept  reasonably 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  having  finished  his  account  of  one  of  them  the  author  seldom 
returns  to  it.  Even  in  his  treatment  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  which  is  especially  desultory, 
he  says  most  of  what  he  has  to  say  about  it  in  connection  with  the  apostles  themselves,  and 
before  passing  on  to  the  second  century.  I  would  not  overlook  the  exceeding  flagrancy  of  his 
desultoriness  and  repetitiousness  in  his  accounts  of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Fathers,  especially 
of  the  two  Clements,  and  yet  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  certainly  had  an  outline  plan 
which  he  designed  to  follow,  and  for  which  due  credit  should  be  given  him.  He  compares 
favorably  in  this  respect  with  at  least  most  of  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Only  with  our  modern 
method  of  dividing  history  into  periods,  separated  by  natural  boundary  lines,  and  of  handling  it 
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under  clearly  defined  rubrics,  have  we  become  able  wholly  to  avoid  the  confused  and  illogical 
treatment  of  Eusebius  and  of  others  like  him. 

§  4.    Editions  and  Versions. 

The  original  Greek  of  Eusebius'  History  has  been  published  in  many  editions. 

1.  The  editio  princeps  is  that  of  Robert  Stephanus,  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1544,  and 
again,  with  a  few  changes,  and  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Christophorsonus  and  the  notes  of 
Suffridus  Petrus,  at  Geneva  in  161 2. 

2 .  Henr.  Valesius  (de  Valois)  published  his  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a  new  Latin  trans- 
lation and  with  copious  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  at  Paris  in  1659.  His  edition  was  reprinted 
at  Mainz  in  1672,  but  the  reprint  is  full  of  errors.  In  1677,  after  Valesius'  death,  a  revised 
edition  was  issued  at  Paris,  which  in  1695  was  reprinted  with  some  corrections  at  Amsterdam. 
In  1720  Valesius'  edition  of  Eusebius,  together  with  his  edition  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  the 
other  Greek  historians,  was  republished  at  Cambridge  by  WiUiam  Reading,  in  three  folio  volumes. 
This  is  the  best  edition  of  Valesius,  the  commentary  being  supplemented  by  MS.  notes  which 
he  had  left  among  his  papers,  and  increased  by  large  additions  from  other  writers  imder  the 
head  of  Variorum.  A  reprint  of  Reading's  edition  was  issued  in  1746-1748,  but  according 
to  Heinichen  it  is  not  as  accurate  as  that  of  1*720.  For  the  elucidation  of  Eusebius'  History 
we  owe  more  to  Valesius  than  to  any  other  man.  His  edition  of  the  text  was  an  immense  advance 
upon  that  of  Stephanus,  and  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions,  while  his  notes 
are  a  perfect  storehouse  of  information  from  which  aU  annotators  of  Eusebius  have  extensively 
drawn.     Migne's  edition  {Opera,  II.  45^-906)  is  a  reprint  of  Valesius'  edition  of  1659. 

3.  F.  A.  Stroth  (Halle,  1779).  ^  ^^^  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  of  which,  however,  only  the 
first  volume  appeared,  comprising  Books  I.-VII. 

4.  E.  Zimmermann  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1822).  A  new  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  con- 
taining also  the  Latin  translation  of  Valesius,  and  a  few  critical  notes. 

5.  F.  A.  Heinichen  (Leipzig,  1827  and  1828).  An  edition  of  the  Greek  text  in  three  volumes, 
with  a  reprint  of  the  entire  commentary  of  Valesius,  and  with  the  addition  of  Variorum  notes.  The 
critical  apparatus,  printed  in  the  third  volume,  is  very  meager.  A  few  valuable  excursuses  close 
the  work.  Forty  years  later  Heinichen  published  a  second  edition  of  the  History  in  his  EusMi 
Pamphili  Scripta  Historica  (Lips.  1868-18 70,  3  vols.).  The  first  volume  contains  the  Greek  text 
of  the  History y  with  valuable  prolegomena,  copious  critical  apparatus  and  very  useful  indices ;  the 
second  volume  contains  the  Vita  Constantini,  the  Panegyricus  or  De  laudibus  Constantini,  and 
Constantine's  Oratio  ad  Sanctorum  coetum,  also  accompanied  with  critical  apparatus  and  indices ; 
the  third  volume  contains  an  extensive  commentary  upon  the  works  included  in  the  first  two 
volumes,  together  with  twenty-nine  valuable  excursuses.  This  entirely  supersedes  the  first,  and 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  complete  and  useful  edition  of  the  History  which  we  have.  The  editor 
made  diligent  use  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  especially  of  Laemmer's.  He  did  no  inde- 
pendent work,  however,  in  the  way  of  collecting  material  for  the  criticism  of  the  text,  and  was 
deficient  in  critical  judgment.  As  a  consequence  his  text  has  often  to  be  amended  on  the  basis 
of  the  variant  readings,  which  he  gives  with  great  fullness.  His  commentar}'  is  made  up  largely 
of  quotations  from  Valesius  and  other  writers,  and  is  valuable  for  the  material  it  thus  contains  as 
well  as  for  its  references  to  other  works.  It  labors  under  the  same  incompleteness,  however,  that 
mars  Valesius'  commentary,  and,  moreover,  contains  almost  nothing  of  independent  value. 

6.  E.  Burton  (Oxford,  1838).  The  Greek  te^t  in  two  volumes,  with  the  translation  of  Valesius 
and  with  critical  apparatus;  and  again  in  1845,  ^"^^^  ^^  critical  apparatus  omitted,  but  with  the 
notes  of  Valesius,  Heinichen  and  others  added.  Burton  made  large  contributions  to  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  and  had  he  lived  to  superintend  the  issue  of  the  second  edition,  would  perhaps  have 
succeeded  in  giving  us  a  better  text  than  any  which  we  now  possess,  for  he  was  a  far  more 
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sagacious  critic  than  Heinichen.  As  it  is,  his  edition  is  marred  by  numerous  imperfections,  largely 
caused  by  the  inaccuracy  of  those  who  collated  MSS.  for  him.  His  text,  with  the  translation, 
notes,  and  critical  apparatus  omitted,  was  reprinted  by  Bright  at  Oxford  in  1872,  and  again  in 
J 88 1,  in  a  single  volume.  This  is  a  very  handy  edition,  and  for  school  use  is  unsurpassed.  The 
typography  is  superb,  and  the  admirable  plan  is  followed  of  discarding  quotation  marks  and 
printing  all  citations  in  smaller  type,  thus  making  plain  to  the  eye  at  a  glance  what  is  Eusebius' 
o%vn  and  what  is  another's.  The  text  is  preceded  by  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  life  of  the 
historian. 

7.  Schwegler  (Tubingen,  1852,  in  one  volume).  The  Greek  text  with  critical  apparatus,  but 
without  translation  and  notes.     An  accurate  and  useful  edition. 

8.  Laemmer  (Sch^hausen,  1 859-1862).  The  Greek  text  in  one  volume,  with  extensive 
critical  apparatus,  but  without  explanatory  notes.  Laemmer  had  unusual  opportunities  for  col- 
lecting material,  and  has  made  larger  additions  to  the  critical  apparatus  than  any  one  else.  His 
edition  was  issued,  however,  in  a  most  slovenly  maimer,  and  swarms  with  mistakes.  Great  care 
should  therefore  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  it. 

9.  Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  text  of  Dindorf  (Lips.  1871),  which  is  published  in  the 
Teubner  series,  and  like  most  of  the  volumes  of  that  series  is  handy  and  convenient,  but  of  Uttle 
value  to  the  critical  student. 

There  are  few  writings  of  the  Fathers  which  more  sadly  need  and  more  richly  deserve  a  new 
critical  edition  than  the  History  of  Eusebius.  The  material  for  the  formation  of  a  reliable  text  is 
extensive  and  accessible,  but  editors  have  contented  themselves  too  much  in  the  past  with  the 
results  of  their  predecessors'  labors,  and  unfortunately  those  labors  have  not  always  been  accurate 
and  thorough.  As  a  consequence  a  new  and  more  careful  collation  of  most  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
original,  together  with  those  of  Ruiinus'  translation,  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  any  new  work 
which  is  to  be  done  in  this  line.  The  publication  of  the  Syriac  version  will  doubtless  furnish  much 
valuable  material  which  the  next  editor  of  the  History  will  be  able  to  use  to  advantage.  Anything 
less  than  such  a  thorough  work  as  I  have  indicated  will  be  of  littie  worth.  Unless  the  new  edition 
be  based  upon  extensive  and  independent  labors,  it  will  be  little  if  any  improvement  upon 
that  of  Heinichen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  critical  text,  up  to  the  standard  of  those  of  some 
other  patristic  works  which  we  already  possess,  may  yet  be  issued,  which  shall  give  us  this,  one 
of  the  noblest  productions  of  the  ancient  Church,  in  a  fitting  and  satisfactory  form. 

Translations  of  Eusebius'  History  are  very  numerous.  Probably  the  earliest  of  all  is  the  ancient 
Syriac  version  which  is  preserved  in  great  part  in  two  MSS.,  one  of  which  is  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
contains  the  entire  History  with  the  exception  of  Book  VI.  and  large  portions  of  Books  V.  and 
VII.  The  MS.  is  dated  462  a.d.  (see  Wright's  description  of  it  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  acquired  since  the  year  i8j8,  Part  III.  p.  xv.  sq.).  The  second 
^S.  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  contains  Books  I.-V.,  with  some  mutilations  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  book.  The  MS.  dates  from  the  sixth  century  (see  Wright's  description  of  it  in  his 
Catalogue,  p.  1039).  From  these  MSS.  Wright  was  engaged  in  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Syriac, 
which  remained  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Whether  he  left  his  work  in  such  shape  that 
it  can  soon  be  issued  by  some  one  else  I  have  not  yet  learned.  The  version  was  probably  made 
at  a  very  eariy  date,  possibly  within  the  lifetime  of  Eusebius  himself,  though  of  that  we  can  have 
no  assurance.  I  understand  that  it  confinns  in  the  main  the  Greek  text  as  now  printed  in  our 
best  editions. 

The  original  Latin  version  was  made  by  Rufinus  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century.  He 
translated  only  nine  books,  and  added  to  them  two  of  his  own,  in  which  he  brought  the  history 
down  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  He  allowed  himself  his  customary  license  in  trans- 
lating, and  yet,  although  his  version  is  by  no  means  exact,  it  is  one  of  our  best  sources  for  a 
icnowledge  of  the  true  text  of  Eusebius,  for  it  is  possible,  in  many  doubtful  cases  where  our  MSS. 
are  hopelessly  divided,  to  ascertain  from  his  rendering  what  stood   in  the  original   Greek. 
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The  version  of  Rufinus  had  a  large  circulation,  and  became  in  the  Western  Church  a  substitute 
for  the  original  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  first, printed,  according' to -Fabricius 
{ib,  p.  59),  in  1476  at  Rome,  afterward  a  great  many  times  there  and  elsewhere.  The  first 
critical  edition,  which  still  remains  the  best,  is  that  of  Cacciari  (Rome,  1740),  which  has  become 
rare,  and  is  very  difficult  to  find.  A  new  edition  is  a  great  desideratum.  An  important  work 
upon  Rufinus'  version  is  Kimmel's  De  Rufino  Eusebii  Interprete,  Gerae,  1838. 

A  new  Latin  translation,  by  Wolfgang  Musculus,  was  published  in  Basle,  in  1549,  and  again 
in  1557,  1562,  and  161 1,  according  to  Fabricius  (^BibL  Gr.  VI.  p.  60).  I  have  myself  seen  only 
the  edition  of  1562. 

Still  another  Latin  version,  from  the  hand  of  Christophorsonus,  was  pubUshed  at  Louvain  in 
1570.  This  is  the  only  edition  of  Christophorsonus  which  I  have  seeh,  but  I  have  notices  of 
Cologne  editions  of  1570,  1581  and  161 2,  and  of  a  Paris  edition  of  1571.  According  to  Fabri- 
cius the  Paris  edition,  and  according  to  Brunnet  the  Cologne  edition  of  1581,  contain  the  notes  of 
Suffridus  Petrus.  A  revision  of  Christophorsonus'  version  is  said  by  Cnis^  to  have  been  published 
by  Curterius,  but  I  have  not  seen  it,  nor  am  I  aware  of  its  date. 

Another  translation,  by  Grynaeus,  was  published  at  Basle  in  161 1.  This  is  the  only  edition  of 
Grynseus'  version  which  I  have  seen,  and  I  find  in  it  no  reference  to  an  earlier  one.  I  have  been 
informed,  however,  that  an  edition  appeared  in  1591.  Hanmer  seems  to  imply,  in  his  preface, 
that  Grynseus'  version  is  only  a  revision  of  that  of  Musculus,  and  if  that  were  so  we  should  have 
to  identify  the  161 1  edition  with  the  161 1  edition  of  Musculus  mentioned  by  Fabricius  (see 
above) .  I  am  able,  however,  to  find  no  hint  in  Grynaeus'  edition  itself  that  his  version  is  a  revis- 
ion of  that  of  Musculus. 

The  translation  of  Valesius,  which  was  first  published  in  1659  (see  above),  was  a  great  im- 
provement upon  all  that  had  preceded  it,  and  has  been  many  times  reprinted  in  other  editions 
of  Eusebiiis,  as  well  as  in  his  own. 

The  first  German  translation  was  published  by  Caspar  Hedio.  The  date  of  publication  is 
given  by  Fabricius  as  1545,  but  the  copy  which  I  have  seen  is  dated  1582,  and  contains  no  refer- 
ence to  an  earlier  edition.  It  comprises  only  nine  books  of  Eusebius,  supplemented  by  the  two 
of  Rufinus.  The  title  runs  as  follows  :  Chronica,  das  ist:  wakrhaftige  Beschreibunge  oiler  alien 
Christlichen  Kirchen ;  zum  ersten,  die  hist  eccles.  Eusebii  Pamphili  Caesariensis,  EilfT  BUcher ; 
zum  andem,  die  hist  eccles,  tripartita  Sozomeni,  Socratis  und  Theodoreti,  Zwolff  BUcher ;  zum 
dritten  die  hist,  eccles,  sampt  andem  treffenlichen  Geschichten,  die  zuvor  in  Teutscher  Sprache 
wenig  gelesen  sind,  auch  Zwolif  Bticher.  Von  der  Zeit  an  da  die  hist,  eccles,  tripartita  auf  horet : 
das  ist,  von  der  jarzal  an,  vierhundert  nach  Christi  geburt,  biss  auif  das  jar  MDXLV,  durch 
D.  Caspar  Hedion  zu  Strassburg  verteutscht  und  zusamen  getragen.  Getruckt  zu  Franckfurt  am 
Mayn,  im  jar  1582. 

A  second  German  translation  of  the  entire  History  (with  the  exception  of  the  Martyrs  of 
Palestine,  and  the  Oration  on  the  Building  of  the  Churches,  X.  4),  together  with  the  Life  of 
Constantine,  was  published  by  F.  A.  Stroth  in  Quedlinburg  in  1777,  in  two  volumes.  Stroth 
prefaced  the  translation  with  a  very  valuable  Life  of  Eusebius,  and  added  a  number  of  excellent 
notes  of  his  own.    The  translation  is  reasonably  accurate. 

A  much  more  elegant  German  version  (including  the  Oration,  but  omitting  the  Martyrs  of 
Pales  title)  was  published  by  Closs  in  Stuttgart  in  1839,  in  one  volume.  This  is  in  my  opinion 
the  best  translation  of  the  History  that  exists.  Its  style  is  admirable,  but  pure  German  idiom  is 
sometimes  secured  at  the  expense  of  faithfulness.  In  fact  the  author  has  aimed  to  produce  a 
free,  rather  than  a  literal  translation,  and  has  occasionally  allowed  himself  to  depart  too  far 
from  the  original.  A  few  brief  notes,  most  of  them  taken  from  Valesius  or  Stroth,  accompany 
the  translation. 

More  recently  a  German  translation  has  been  published  by  Stigloher  (Kempten,  1880)  in  the 
Kempten  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenvdier,     It  purports  to  be  a  new  translation,  but  is  practically 
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nothing  more  than  a  poorly  revised  edition  of  Closs'  version.    The  changes  which  are  made  are 
seldom  improvements. 

Fabricius  mentions  a  French  translation  by  Claudius  Seysselius,  but  does  not  give  the  date  of 
it,  and  I  have  not  myself  seen  it.  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  informs  me  that  he  has  a  copy  of 
this  translation  (which  is  from  the  Latin,  not  from  the  Greek)  bearing  the  following  title  :  VHis- 
toire  ecciesiastique  translatie  de  Latin  au  Fran^ais^  par  M,  Claude  de  Seyssd^  evesque  lors  de  Mar- 
seiiky  et  depuis  archez^esque  de  TJiurin.  Paris,  1532  [or  '33],  f  °.  He  informs  me  also  that 
there  exist  editions  of  the  years  1537  and  1567. 

More  than  a  century  later  appeared  a  new  French  translation  by  Louis  Cousin,  bearing  the 
following  title  :  Histoire  de  rEglise  icriie  par  Eusebe  de  Cesaree^  Sacrate,  Sozomenej  Theodoret 
et  Evagre^  avcc  Pabregi  de  Philostorge  par  PhotiuSy  et  de  Theodore  par  Nicephore  Calliste.  Paris, 
1675-16 76.     4  vol.     4®.     Another,  edition  appeared  in  Holland  in  1686,  5  vol.    12®, 

The  first  English  translation  was  made  by  Hanmer,  and  was  issued  in  1584,  and,  according 
to  Cnis^,  passed  through  five  editions.  The  fourth  edition,  which  lies  before  me,  was  published 
in  London  in  1636.  The  volume  contains  the  Histories  of  Eusebius,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Evagrius ; 
Dorotheus'  Lives,  and  Eusebius'  Life  of  Constantine, 

Another  translation  is  said  by  Crus^  to  have  been  published  about  a  century  later  by  T.  Short- 
ing, and  to  be  a  decided  improvement  upon  that  of  Hanmer.  I  have  seen  no  copy  bearing 
Shorting's  name,  but  have  examined  an  anonymous  translation  which  bears  the  follomng  title : 
The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius  Pamphilus  in  ten  books.  Made  into  English  from  that 
edition  set  forth  by  Valesius,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1659 ;  together  with  Valesius'  notes 
on  the  said  historian,  which  are  done  into  English  and  set  at  their  proper  place  in  the  margin* 
Hereto  also  is  annexed  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  aforesaid  historian,  collected  by 
Valesius  and  rendered  into  English.  Cambridge  :  John  Hayes,  1683.  This  is  evidently  the  trans- 
lation of  Shorting  referred  to  by  Crus6,  for  it  answers  perfectly  the  description  which  he  gives 
of  it. 

An  abridgment  of  this  version,  made  by  Parker,  is  mentioned  both  by  Fabricius  {ib,  p.  62) 
and  by  Cruse,  but  I  have  not  myself  seen  it.  Fabricius  gives  its  date  as  1 703,  and  Dr.  Richard- 
son informs  me  that  he  has  seen  an  edition  bearing  the  date  1729,  and  that  he  has  a  note  of 
another  published  in  1703  or  1720. 

The  latest  English  translation  was  made  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Crus^,  an  American  Episcopalian 
of  German  descent,  and  was  published  first  in  Philadelphia  in  1 833,  with  a  translation,  by  Parker, 
of  Valesius*  Life  of  Eusebius  prefixed.  It  has  been  reprinted  a  great  many  times  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  is  included  in  Bohn's  Ecclesiastical  Library.  In  Bohn's  edition  are 
printed  a  few  scattered  notes  from  Valesius'  commentary,  and  in  some  other  editions  an  historical 
account  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  by  Isaac  Boyle,  is  added.  The  translation  is  an  improvement 
upon  its  predecessors,  but  is  nevertheless  very  faulty  and  unsatisfactory.  The  translator  is  not 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  EngUsh,  and,  moreover,  his  version  is  marred  by  many  serious  omis- 
sions and  interpolations  which  reveal  an  inexcusable  degree  of  carelessness  on  his  part. 

§  5.     Literature, 

The  literature  upon  Eusebius'  History  is  very  extensive.  Many  of  the  editions  already 
mentioned  discuss,  in  their  prolegomena,  the  History  itself  and  Eusebius'  character  as  a  historian, 
as  do  also  all  the  lives  of  Eusebius  referred  to  above,  and  all  the  larger  histories  of  the  Church. 
In  addition  to  these  we  have  numerous  important  monographs  and  essays,  of  which  the  follo\ving 
may  be  mentioned  here:  Moller,  de  Fide  Eusehii  in  rebus  christianis  enarrandis,  Havn.  1813; 
Danz,  de  Eusebio  Ccesariensi  Hist.  Ecclesiasticce  ScriptorCy  Jenae,  181 5.  This  was  mentioned  in 
Chapter  I.  as  containing  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  life  of  Eusebius.  Its  chief  importance  lies 
in  its  treatment  of  the  sources  of  the  Church  History,  to  which  the  author  devotes  the  whole  of 
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Chap.  III.  which  bears  the  title,  de  fontibiis^  quibus  usus^  historiam  ecclesiasticam  conscripsit 
EusebiuSy  pp.  76-144.  Kestner,  de  Etisebii  Historic^  EccUs.  conditoris  auctoritate^  et  fide 
diplomaiicay  sive  de  ejus  Fontibus  et  Ratione  qua  eis  usus  est,  Gottingae,  1816 ;  and  by  the  same 
author,  Ueber  die  Einseitigkeit  und  Partheiligkeit  des  Eusebius  als  GeschichischreiberSf]tTiSR,  181 9; 
Reuterdahl,  de  Fontibus  Historic  Eccles,  Eusebiana,  Londini  Gothorum,  1826 ;  Reinstra,  de 
FontibuSf  ex  quibus  Historic  Eccles.  opus  hausit  Eusebius  Pamphili,  et  de  Ratione,  qua  iis  usus 
est,  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1833 ;  F.  C.  Baur,  Cpmparatur  Eusebius  Histories  Eccles.  Parens  cum 
Parente  Historic  Herodoto,  Ttib.  1834;  and  pp.  9-26  of  the  same  author's  Epochen  der 
kirchUchen  Geschichtschreibung,  Ttib.  1852  ;  Dowling,  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  0/ 
Eccles,  History,  London,  1838,  pp.  11-18;  H^ly,  Eusebe  de  Cesaree,. premier  Historien  de 
l*Eglise^  Paris,  1877;  J.  Burckhardt,  Zeit  Constantins,  2d  ed.  1880,  pp.  307  sq.  Burckhardt 
depreciates  Eusebius'  value  and  questions  his  veracity.  The  review  articles  that  have  been  writ- 
ten on  Eusebius'  History  are  legion.  I  shall  mention  only  Engelhardt's  Eusebius  als  Kirchen- 
geschichtschreiber,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  hist,  TheoL  1852,  pp.  652-657;  and  Jachmann's 
Bemerkungen  Uber  die  Kirchengeschichte  des  Eusebius,  ib.  1839,  IL  pp.  10-60.  The  latter  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  unsparing  attacks  upon  Eusebius'  honesty  that  has  ever  been  made  (see 
above,  p.  49). 
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From   ConsianHfWs  Letter  to  the  Antiochians  (in  Eusebius'  Life  of  Constantine,  Book  III. 

chap.  60). 

''  I  confess,  then,  that  on  reading  your  records  I  perceived,  by  the  highly  eulogistic  testimony 
which  they  bear  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea  (whom  I  have  myself  long  well  known  and 
esteemed  for  his  learning  and  moderation),  that  you  are  strongly  attached  to  him  and  desire  to 
appropriate  him  as  your  own  prelate.     What  thoughts  then  do  you  suppose  that  I  entertain  on 
this  subject,  desirous  as  I  am  to  seek  for  and  act  on  the  strict  principles  of  right  ?     What  anxiety 
do  you  imagine  this  desire  of  yours  has  caused  me  ?    O  holy  faith,  who  givest  us  in  our  Saviour's 
words  and  precepts  a  model,  as  it  were,  of  what  our  life  should  be,  how  hardly  wouldst  thou 
thyself  resist  the  course  of  sin  were  it  not  that  thou  refusest  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  gain  ! 
In  my  own  judgment,  he  whose  first  object  is  the  maintenance  of  peace  seems  to  be  superior  to 
Victory  herself;  and  where  a  right  and  honorable  course  lies  open  to  one's  choice,  surely  no  one 
would  hesitate  to  adopt  it.     I  ask  then,  brethren,  why  do  we  so  decide  as  to  inflict  an  injury 
on  others  by  our  choice?    Why  do  we  covet  those  objects  which  will  destroy  the  credit  of  our 
own  character?    I  myself  highly  esteem  the  individual  whom  ye  judge  worthy  of  your  respect 
and  affection ;  notwithstanding,  it  cannot  be  right  that  those  principles  should  be  entirely  disre- 
garded which  should  be  authoritative  and  binding  on  all  alike ;  for  example,  that  each  should  be 
content  with  the  limits  assigned  them,  and  that  all  should  enjoy  their  proper  privileges ;  nor  can 
it  be  right  in  considering  the  claims  of  rival  candidates  to  suppose  but  that  not  one  only,  but  many, 
may  appear  worthy  of  comparison  with  this  person.     For  as  long  as  no  violence  or  harshness 
are  suffered  to  disturb  the  dignities  of  the  Church,  they  continue  to  be  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
worthy  of  the  same  consideration  everywhere.     Nor  is  it  reasonable  that  an  enquiry  into  the 
qualifications  of  one  p>erson  should  be  made  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  since  the  judgment  of 
all  churches,  whether  reckoned  of  greater  importance  in  themselves,  is  equally  capable  of  receiving 
and  maintaining  the  divine  ordinances,  so  that  one  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  another  (if  we  will  but 
boldly  declare  the  truth),  in  regard  to  that  standard  of  practice  which  is  common  to  all.     If  this 
be  so,  we  must  say  that  you  will  be  chargeable,  not  with  retaining  this  prelate,  but  with  wrongfully 
removing  him ;  your  conduct  will  be  characterized  rather  by  violence  tiian  justice  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  generally  thought  by  others,  I  dare  clearly  and  boldly  affirm  that  this  measure  will  furnish 
ground  of  accusation  against  you,  and  will  provoke  factious  disturbances  of  the  most  mischievous 
kind ;  for  even  timid  flocks  can  show  the  use  and  power  of  their  teeth  when  the  watchful  care 
of  their  shepherd  declines,  and  they  And  themselves  bereft  of  his  accustomed  guidance.     If  this 
then  be  really  so,  if  I  am  not  deceived  in  my  judgment,  let  this,  brethren,  be  your  first  considera- 
tion (for  many  and  important  considerations  will  immediately  present  themselves,  if  you  adopt 
my  advice),  whether,  should  you  persist  in  your  intention,  that  mutual  kindly  feeling  and  affection 
which  should  subsist  among  you  will  suffer  no  diminution?    In  the  next  place  remember  that 
Eusebius,  who  came  among  you  for  the  purpose  of  offering  disinterested  counsel,  now  enjoys  the 
reward  which  is  due  to  him  in  the  judgment  of  heaven ;  for  he  has  received  no  ordinary  recom- 
pense in  the  high  testimony  you  have  borne  to  his  equitable  conduct.     Lastly,  in  accordance  with 
your  usual  sound  judgment,  do  ye  exhibit  a  becoming  diligence  in  selecting  the  person  of  whom 
you  stand  in  need,  carefully  avoiding  all  factious  and  tumultuous  clamor :   for  such  clamor  is 
always  wrong,  and  from  the  collision  of  discordant  elements  both  sparks  and  flame  will  arise." 


1  The  following  Testimonies  of  tkf  Ancients  were  collected  by 
ValesiuSt  and  are  printed  in  the  original  languages  in  his  edition  of 
Eusebius'  Htstorta  Ecclesiastic  a  ^  at  the  close  of  his  I'ita  Eusebii, 
The  order  of  Valesius  has  been  preserved  in  the  following  pages, 
but  occasionally  a  passage,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  nas 
been  gtYca  more  fully  uian  by'  him.  A  few  extracts  have  been 
omitted  (as  not«l  twlow),  and  one  or  two,  overlooked  by  him,  have 
beaa  added.    The  extracts  have  all  been  translated  from  the  original 


for  this  edition,  with  the  exception  of  the  quotations  from  the  Life 
of  Constantino f  and  from  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians,— 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Evagrius,  —  which  have  been 
copied,  with  a  few  necessanr  corrections,  from  the  version  found  in 
Bagster's  edition  of  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians.  The 
translation  has  been  made  at  sny  reauest  by  Mr.  James  McDon- 
ald, of  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  a  member  of  tne  senior  class  (1890)  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary. 
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From  the  Emperor's  Letter  to  Eusebius  (in  Eusebius'  Life  of  Constantine,  Book  III.  chap.  6i). 

"  I  have  most  carefully  perused  your  letter,  and  perceive  that  you  have  strictiy  conformed  to 
the  rule  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  Now  to  abide  by  that  which  appears  at  the 
same  time  pleasing  to  God,  and  accordant  with  apostolic  tradition,  is  a  proof  of  true  piety :  and 
you  have  reason  to  deem  yourself  happy  on  this  behalf,  that  you  are  counted  worthy,  in  the  judg- 
ment, I  may  say,  of  all  the  world,  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  whole  Church.  For  the  desire 
which  all  feel  to  claim  you  for  their  own,  undoubtedly  enhances  your  enviable  fortune  in  this 
respect.  Notwithstanding,  your  Prudence,  whose  resolve  it  is  te  observe  the  ordinances  of  God 
and  the  apostolic  rule  of  the  Church,  has  done  excellently  well  in  declining  the  bishopric  of  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  and  desiring  to  continue  in  that  Church  of  which  you  first  received  the  over- 
sight by  the  will  of  God." 

From  Constantine^s  Letter  to  the  Council  (in  Eusebius'  Life  of  Constantine,  Book  III.  chap.  62). 

"  I  have  perused  the  letters  written  by  your  Prudences,  and  highly  approve  of  the  wise  resolu- 
tion of  your  colleague  in  the  ministry,  Eusebius.  Having,  moreover,  been  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  partly  by  your  letters,  partly  by  those  of  our  illustrious  friends  Acacius 
and  Strategius,  after  sufficient  investigation  I  have  written  to  the  people  at  Antioch,  suggesting  the 
course  which  will  be  at  once  pleasing  to  Crod  and  advantageous  for  the  Church.  A  copy  of  this  I 
have  ordered  to  be  subjoined  to  this  present  letter,  in  order  that  ye  yourselves  may  know  what 
I  thought  fit,  as  an  advocate  of  the  cause  of  justice,  to  write  to  that  people  :  since  I  find  in  your 
letter  this  proposal,  that,  in  consonance  with  the  choice  of  the  people,  sanctioned  by  your  own 
desire,  Eusebius  the  holy  bishop  of  Caesarea  should  preside  over  and  take  the  charge  of  the 
Church  at  Antioch.  Now  the  letters  of  Eusebius  himself  on  this  subject  appeared  to  be  strictly 
accordant  with  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Church." 

From  a  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Eusebius  (in  Eusebius'  Life  of  Constantine,  Book  IV.  chap.  35). 

"  It  is  indeed  an  arduous  task,  and  beyond  the  power  of  language  itself,  worthily  to  treat  of 
the  mysteries  of  Christ,  and  to  explain  in  a  fitting  manner  the  controversy  respecting  the  feast  of 
Easter,  its  origin  as  well  as  its  precious  and  toilsome  accomplishment.  For  it  is  not  in  the  power 
even  of  those  who  are  able  to  apprehend  them,  adequately  to  describe  the  things  of  God.  I  am, 
notwithstanding,  filled  with  admiration  of  your  learning  and  zeal,  and  have  not  only  myself  read 
your  work  with  pleasure,  but  have  given  directions,  according  to  your  own  desire,  that  it  be  com- 
municated to  many  sincere  followers  of  our  holy  religion.  Seeing,  then,  with  what  pleasure  we 
receive  favors  of  this  kind  from  your  Sagacity,  be  pleased  to  gladden  us  more  firequently  with 
those  compositions,  to  the  practice  of  which,  indeed,  you  confess  yourself  to  have  been  trained 
from  an  early  period,  so  that  I  am  urging  a  willing  man  (as  they  say),  in  exhorting  you  to  your 
customary  pursuits.  And  certainly  the  high  and  confident  judgment  we  entertain  is  a  proof  that 
the  person  who  has  translated  your  writings  into  the  Latin  tongue  is  in  no  respect  incompetent  to 
the  task,  impossible  though  it  be  that  such  version  should  fully  equal  the  excellence  of  the  works 
themselves." 

From  a  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Eusebius  (in  Eusebius'  Life  of  Constantine^  Book  IV.  chap.  36). 

"  It  happens,  through  the  favoring  providence  of  God  our  Saviour,  that  great  numbers  have 
united  themselves  to  the  most  holy  Church  in  the  city  which  is  called  by  my  name.  It  seems, 
therefore,  highly  requisite,  since  that  city  is  rapidly  advancing  in  prosperity  in  all  other  respects, 
that  the  number  of  Churches  should  also  be  increased.  Do  you,  therefore,  receive  with  all  readi- 
ness my  determination  on  this  behalf.  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  instruct  your  Prudence  to 
order  fifty  copies  of  the  sacred  scriptures  (the  provision  and  use  of  which  you  know  to  be  most 
needful  for  the  instruction  of  the  Church)  to  be  written  on  prepared  parchment  in  a  legible  man- 
ner, and  in  a  commodious  and  portable  form,  by  transcribers  thoroughly  practiced  in  their  art. 
The  procurator  of  the  diocese  has  also  received  instructions  by  letter  from  our  Clemency  to  be 
careful  to  furnish  all  things  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  copies ;  and  it  will  be  for  you 
to  take  special  care  that  they  be  completed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  You  have  authority 
also,  in  virtue  of  this  letter,  to  use  two  of  the  public  carriages  for  their  conveyance,  by  which 
arrangement  the  copies  when  fairly  written  will  most  easily  be  forwarded  for  my  personal  inspec- 
tion ;  and  one  of  the  deacons  of  your  Church  may  be  intrusted  with  this  service,  who,  on  his 
arrival  here,  shall  experience  my  liberality.    God  preserve  you,  beloved  brother ! " 
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From  the  Epistle  of  Eusebius  qf  Nicomedia,  to  Paulinus^  Bishop  of  Tyre  (given  by  Theodoret  in 

his  Eccles.  Hist,  I.  6). 

"  Neither  has  the  zeal  of  my  lord  Eusebius  concerning  the  truth,  nor  thy  silence  in  this  matter 
been  unknown,  but  has  reached  even  us.  And,  as  was  fitting,  on  the  one  hand  we  have  rejoiced 
on  accoimt  of  my  lord  Eusebius ;  but  on  the  other,  we  are  grieved  on  thy  account,  since  we  look 
upon  the  silence  of  such  a  man  as  a  condemnation  of  our  cause." 

From  the  Book  of  Basil,  to  Amphilochius y  on  the  Holy  Spirit  (chap.  29). 

"  If  to  any  one  Eusebius  of  Palestine  seem  trustworthy  on  account  of  his  great  experience,  we 
give  his  own  words  in  the  Difficulties  concerning  the  Polygamy  of  the  Ancients.*^ 

From  the  Book  of  Questions  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  is  published  among  the  Works 

of  Augustine  (chap.  125). 

"  We  remember  to  have  read  in  a  certain  pamphlet  of  Eusebius,  a  man  formerly  distinguished 
among  the  rest  of  men,  that  not  even  the  Holy  Spirit  knows  the  mystery  of  the  nativity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  wonder  that  a  man  of  so  great  learning  should  have  imposed  this  stigma 
upon  the  Holy  Spirit." 

From  Jerome^ s  Epistle  to  Pammachius  and  Oceanus  {Ep,  65). 

" Apollinarius  wrote  the  very  strongest  books  against  Porphyry;  Eusebius  has  excellently 
composed  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Of  these  men,  one  taught  an  incomplete  human  nature 
in  Christ  j  the  other  was  a  most  open  defender  of  the  heresy  of  Arius." 

From  the  Apology  of  Jerome  against  Rufinus  (Book  I.  chap.  8). 

"  As  I  have  already  said,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  formerly  leader  of  the  Arian  party,  has 
written  six  books  in  defense  of  Origen  —  a  very  extensive  and  elaborate  work ;  with  much  evi- 
dence he  has  proved  that  Origen  was,  from  his  point  of  view,  a  Catholic,  that  is,  from  ours,  an 
Arian." 

From  the  same  book  (chap.  9). 

"  For  Eusebius  himself,  a  friend,  eulogist  and  companion  of  Pamphilus,  has  written  three  very 
elegant  books  comprising  a  life  of  Pamphilus.  In  these,  after  extolling  other  things  with  wondrous 
praises  and  exalting  his  humility  to  the  skies,  he  also  adds  this  in  the  third  book,"  &c. 

And  a  little  farther  on  in  the  same  book  (chap.  11). 

"  I  have  praised  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  his  Chronological  Canons,  in  his 
Description  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  turning  these  same  little  works  into  Latin  I  have  given  them 
to  those  of  my  own  tongue.  Am  I  therefore  an  Arian,  because  Eusebius  who  wrote  these  books 
is  an  Arian  ?  " 

From  Jerome's  second  book  against  Rufinus  (chap.  16). 

"Eusebius,  a  very  learned  man  (I  have  said  learned,  not  Catholic ;  lest  after  the  usual  man- 
ner, even  in  this  thing,  thou  heap  calumny  upon  me),  in  six  volumes  does  nothing  else  than  show 
Origen  to  be  of  his  own  faith ;  that  is,  of  the  Arian  heresy." 

From  the  Preface  of  Jerome*  s  Book  on  Hebrew  Topography, 

"  Eusebius,  who  took  his  surname  from  the  blessed  martyr  Pamphilus,  after  the  ten  books  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  after  his  Chronological  Canons,  which  we  have  published  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  after  his  Names  of  Various  Nations,  in  which  he  showed  how  these  were  formerly,  and 
are  now,  called  among  the  Hebrews ;  after  his  Topography  of  the  Land  of  Judca,  with  the  inheri- 
'  tances  of  the  tribes ;  after  \a%  Jerusalem,  also,  and  his  Plan  of  the  Temple,  with  a  very  brief  expla- 
nation, —  after  all  these  he  has  finally  in  this  little  work  labored  that  he  might  collect  for  us  from 
Holy  Scripture  the  names  of  almost  all  the  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  villages,  and  divers  places, 
which  either  remain  the  same,  or  have  since  been  changed,  or  else  have  become  corrupted 
from  some  source,  wherefore  we  also,  following,  the  zeal  of  this  admirable  man,"  &c. 
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Fro fn  Jerome^ 5  Book  on  Ecclesiastical  fVnlers .  (chsLp.  6i). 

"  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  a  certain  church  (I  have  not  indeed  been  able  to  find  out  the  name  of 
the  city),  wrote  a  reckoning  of  Easter,  and  chronological  tables  up  to  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  hit  upon  a  cycle  of  sixteen  years  which  the  Greeks  call  tKKcuBtiauTrfpiSa ;  and  gave 
an  occasion  to  Eusebius,  who  also  composed  an  Easter  canon,  with  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  that 
is  ^weaScKocn/ptSa.'' 

From  the  same  book  (chap.  8i). 

"  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  a  man  most  studious  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  along  with  Pamphilus  the  martyr  a  most  dihgent  investigator  of  sacred  literature,  has  edited 
an  infinite  number  of  volumes,  some  of  which  are  these  :  of  the  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  twenty 
books;  of  the  Prceparatio  Evangelica^  fifteen  books;  of  the  Theophania,  five  books;  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History ^  ten  books ;  a  General  History  in  Chronological  Tables ^  and  an  Epitome 
of  them ;  also,  On  the  Discrepancies  of  the  Gospels;  On  Isaiahy  ten  books  ;  and  Against  Porphyry 
(who  at  the  same  time  was  writing  in  Sicily,  as  some  think),  thirty  books,  of  which  only  twenty 
have  come  to  my  notice ;  of  his  Topica,  one  book ;  of  the  Apologia,  in  defense  of  Origen,  six 
books ;  On  the  Life  of  Pamphilus,  three  books ;  Concerning  the  Martyrs,  other  small  works ; 
also  very  learned  commentaries  on  the  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms,  and  many  other  writings.  He 
flourished  chiefiy  under  the  emperors  Constantine  and  Constantius ;  and  on  account  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Pamphilus  the  martyr,  he  took  from  him  his  surname." 

From  the  same  book  (chap.  96). 

"  Eusebius,  by  nation  a  Sardinian,  and,  after  being  reader  in  Rome,  bishop  of  Vercellae,  on  ac- 
count of  his  confession  of  the  faith  banished  by  the  Prince  Constantius  to  Scythopolis,  and  thence 
to  Cappadocia,  under  Julian  the  emperor  sent  back  to  the  Church,  has  published  the  Commen- 
taries on  the  Psalms  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  which  he  had  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin." 

Jerome  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentaries  on  Daniel, 

"  Against  the  prophet  Daniel  Porphyry  wrote  a  twelfth  volume,  denying  that  that  book  was 
composed  by  him  with  whose  name  it  is  inscribed,  &c.  To  him  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
has  replied  very  skillfiiUy  in  three  volumes,  that  is,  in  volumes  XVIII.,  XIX.,  and  XX.  Apol- 
linarius  also  in  one  large  volume,  that  is,  in  the  twenty-sixth  volume,  and  before  these,  in  part, 
Methodius." 

Jerome  on  the  Twentyjourth  Chapter  of  Matthew, 

"  Concerning  this  place,  that  is,  concerning  the  abomination  of  desolation  which  was  spoken 
of  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  standing  in  the  holy  place.  Porphyry  has  uttered  many  blasphemies 
against  us  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  his  work.  To  whom  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  has 
replied  in  three  volumes,  that  is,  in  volumes  XVIII.,  XIX.,  and  XX." 

The  same,  in  his  Epistle  to  Magnus  {Ep,  84) . 

"  Celsus  and  Porphyry  have  written  against  us.  To  the  former  Origen,  to  the  latter  Metho- 
dius, Eusebius,  and  ApoUinarius  have  very  vigorously  replied.  Of  whom  Origen  wrote  eight 
books,  Methodius  proceeded  as  far  as  ten  thousand  lines,  Eusebius  and  ApoUinarius  composed 
twenty-five  and  thirty  volumes  respectively." 

The  same,  in  his  Epistle  to  Pammachius  and  Oceanus  {Ep,  65). 

"What  more  skillful,  more  learned,  more  eloquent  men  can  be  found  than  Eusebius  and 
Didymus,  the  advocates  of  Origen?  The  former  of  whom,  in  the  six  volumes  of  his  Apologia, 
proves  that  he  [Origen]  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself." 

Jerome,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentaries  on  Isaiah, 
"  Eusebius  Pamphili  also  has  published  an  historical  commentary  in  fifteen  volumes." 

The  same,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Fifth  Book  of  his  Commentaries  on  Isaiah, 

"  Shall  I  take  upon  myself  a  work  at  which  the  most  learned  men  have  labored  hard  ?  I  speak 
of  Origen  and  Eusebius  Pamphili.     Of  these  the  former  wanders  afar  in  the  free  spaces  of  alle- 
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gory,  and  his  genius  so  interprets  single  names  as  to  make  out  of  them  the  sacred  things  of  the 
Church.  The  latter,  while  promising  in  his  title  an  historical  exposition,  meanwhile  forgets  his 
purpose,  and  jdelds  himself  up  to  the  tenets  of  Origen." 

The  same,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Commentaries  on  Isaiah. 

"  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  while  promising  in  his  title  an  historical  exposition,  strays  off  in  divers 
notions :  while  reading  his  books  I  found  much  else  than  what  he  gave  promise  of  in  his  title. 
For  wherever  history  has  failed  him,  he  has  crossed  over  into  allegory ;  and  in  such  a  manner 
does  he  unite  things  that  are  distinct,  that  I  wonder  at  his  joining  together  by  a  new  art  of  dis- 
course stone  and  iron  into  one  body." 

yerome  on  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew. 

"  This  [chapter]  also  Africanus,  a  writer  of  chronology,  and  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  in  his 
books  on  the  Discrepancies  of  the  Gospels ^  have  discussed  more  fully." 

Rufinus  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Bishop  Chromatins, 

"  You  charge  me  to  translate  into  Latin  the  Ecclesiastical  History^  which  the  very  learned 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  wrote  in  the  Greek  tongue." 

Augustine^  in  his  Book  on  Heresies  (chap.  83). 

"  AVhen  I  had  searched  through  the  History  of  Eusebius,  to  which  Rufinus,  after  having  him- 
self translated  it  into  the  Latin  tongue,  has  also  added  two  books  of  subsequent  history,  I  did 
not  find  any  heresy  which  I  had  not  read  among  these  very  ones,  except  that  one  which  Eusebius 
inserts  in  his  sixth  book,  stating  that  it  had  existed  in  Arabia.  Therefore  these  heretics,  since  he 
assigns  them  no  founder,  we  may  call  Arabians,  who  declared  that  the  soul  dies  and  is  destroyed 
along  with  the  body,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  world  both  are  raised  again.  But  he  states  that 
they  were  very  quickly  corrected,  these  by  the  disputation  of  Origen  in  person,  and  those  by  his 
exhortation." 

Antipater^  Bishop  of  Bostra,  in  his  First  Book  against  Eusebius  of  Ccesarea^s  Apology  for  Origen. 

"  Since  now  this  man  was  very  learned,  having  searched  out  and  traced  back  all  the  books 
and  writings  of  the  more  ancient  writers,  and  having  set  forth  the  opinions  of  almost  all  of  them, 
and  having  left  behind  very  many  writings,  some  of  which  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  making 
use  of  such  an  estimation  as  this  of  the  man,  they  attempt  to  lead  away  some,  saying,  that  Euse- 
bius would  not  have  chosen  to  take  this  view,  unless  he  had  accurately  ascertained  that  all  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  required  it.  I,  indeed,  agree  and  admit  that  the  man  was  very  learned, 
and  that  not  anything  of  the  more  ancient  writings  escaped  his  knowledge ;  for,  taking  advantage 
of  the  imperial  co-operation,  he  was  enabled  easily  to  collect  for  his  use  material  from  whatever 
quarter." 

From  the  First  Book  of  Extracts  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Philostorgius. 

"  Philostorgius,  while  praising  Eusebius  Pamphili  both  as  to  whatever  of  worth  belongs  to  his 
histories  and  as  to  other  things,  yet  declares  that  with  regard  to  religion  he  has  fallen  into  great 
error ;  and  that  he  impiously  sets  forth  this  error  of  his  in  detail,  holding  that  the  Deity  is 
unknowable  and  incomprehensible.  Moreover,  he  holds  that  he  has  also  gone  astray  on  other 
such  things.  But  he  unites  with  others  in  attesting  that  he  brought  his  History  down  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great." 

Socrates  in  the  First  Book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (chap.  i). 

"  Eusebius,  surnamed  Pamphilus  (i.e.  universally  beloved) ,  has  composed  a  History  of  the 
Church  in  ten  books,  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  when  the  persecu- 
tion ceased  which  Diocletian  had  commenced  against  the  Christians.  But,  in  writing  the  life  of 
Constantine,  this  author  has  very  slightly  treated  of  the  Arian  controversy,  being  evidently  more 
intent  on  a  highly  wrought  eulogium  of  the  emperor  than  an  accurate  statement  of  facts." 
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TJie  same  Socrates  in  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  same  Book,  speaking  of  Sabiniis,  Bishop  of 

Macedonia^  who  had  written  a  History  of  the  Synody  says  :  — 

"  Yet  he  commends  Eusebius  Pamphilus  as  a  witness  worthy  of  credit,  and  praises  the  Emperor 
as  capable  in  stating  Christian  doctrines ;  but  he  still  brands  the  faith  which  was  declared  at  Nice 
as  having  been  set  forth  by  ignorant  men,  and  such  as  had  no  intelligence  in  the  matter.  Thus 
he  voluntarily  contemns  the  testimony  of  a  man  whom  he  himself  pronounces  a  wise  and  true  wit- 
ness ;  for  Eusebius  declares  that  of  the  ministers  of  God  who  were  present  at  the  Nicene  Synod, 
some  were  eminent  for  the  word  of  wisdom,  others  for  the  strictness  of  their  life ;  and  that  the 
Emperor  himself  being  present,  leading  all  into  imanimity,  established  unity  of  judgment,  and 
conformity  of  opinion  among  them." 


77ie  same  Socrates^  in  Book  II,  chap.  21, 

"  But  since  some  have  attempted  to  stigmatize  Eusebius  Pamphilus  as  having  favored  the  Arian 
views  in  his  works,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  make  a  few  remarks  respecting  him.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  he  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice,  and  gave  his  assent  to  what  was  there 
determined  in  reference  to  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  he  thus  expressed  himself :  *  The  Emperor  incited  ail  to  unanimity,  until 
he  had  rendered  them  united  in  judgment  on  those  points  on  which  they  were  previously  at  variance: 
so  that  they  were  quite  agreed  at  Nice  in  matters  of  faitJu^  Since,  therefore,  Eusebius,  in  men- 
tioning the  Nicene  Synod,  says  that  all  differences  were  composed,  and  that  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment prevailed,  what  ground  is  there  for  assuming  that  he  was  himself  an  Arian  ?  The  Arians  are 
certainly  deceived  in  supposing  him  to  be  a  favorer  of  their  tenets.  But  some  one  will  perhaps 
say  that  in  his  discourses  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  opinions  of  Arius,  because  of  his  fre- 
quently saying  by  Christ,  Our  answer  is  that  ecclesiastical  writers  often  use  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion, and  others  of  a  similar  kind  denoting  the  economy  of  our  Saviour's  humanity :  and  that 
before  all  these  the  apostle  made  use  of  such  expressions  without  ever  being  accounted  a  teacher 
of  false  doctrine.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  Arius  has  dared  to  say  that  the  Son  is  a  creature,  as 
one  of  the  others,  observe  what  Eusebius  says  on  this  subject  in  his  first  book  against  Marcellus : 

"  'Z^<?  alone,  and  no  other,  has  been  declared  to  be,  and  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God ;  whence 
any  one  would  Justly  censure  those  who  have  presumed  to  affirm  that  he  is  a  Creature  made  of 
nothing,  like  the  rest  of  the  creatures ;  for  how  then  would  he  be  a  Son  ?  and  how  could  he  be 
God  *s  only-begotten^  were  he  assigned  the  same  nature  as  the  other  creatures,  and  were  he  one 
of  the  many  created  things,  seeing  that  he,  like  them,  would  in  that  case  be  partaker  of  a  creation 
from  nothing  ?  The  sacred  Scriptures  do  not  thus  instruct  us  concerning  these  things.*  He  again 
adds  a  little  afterwards  :  *  Whoever  then  determines  that  the  Son  is  made  of  things  that  are  not, 
and  that  he  is  a  creature  produced  from  nothing  pre-existing,  forgets  that  while  he  concedes  the 
name  of  Son,  he  denies  him  to  be  so  in  reality.  For  he  that  is  made  of  nothing  cannot  truly  be  the 
Son  of  God,  any  more  than  the  other  things  which  have  been  made:  but  the  true  Son  of  God,  for- 
asmuch as  he  is  begotten  of  the  Father,  is  properly  denominated  the  only-begotten  and  beloved  of 
the  Father,  For  this  reason  also,  he  himself  is  God:  for  ivhat  can  the  offspring  cf  God  be  but 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  him  who  begat  him  ?  A  sovereign,  indeed,  builds  a  city,  but  does  not 
beget  it;  and  is  said  to  beget  a  son,  not  to  build  one.  An  artificer  may  be  called  the  framer,  but 
not  the  father  of  his  work;  while  he  could  by  no  means  be  styled  the  framer  of  him  whom  he  had 
begotten.  So  also  the  God  of  the  Universe  is  the  father  of  the  Son;  but  would  be  fitly  termed  the 
Framer  and  Maker  of  the  world.  And  although  it  is  once  said  in  Scripture,  The  Lord  created 
me  the  beginning  of  his  ways  on  account  of  his  works,  yet  it  becomes  us  to  consider  the  import  of 
this  phrase,  which  I  shall  hereafter  explain  ;  and  not,  as  Marcellus  has  done,  from  a  single  pas- 
sage to  subtfertone  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Church  J 

"  These  and  many  other  such  expressions  are  found  in  the  first  book  of  Eusebius  Pamphilus 
against  Marcellus ;  and  in  his  third  book,  declaring  in  what  sense  the  term  creature  is  to  be  taken, 
he  says  :  *  Accordingly  these  things  being  established,  it  follows  that  in  the  same  sense  as  that  which 
preceded,  these  words  also  are  to  be  understood.  The  Lord  created  me;  in  the  beginning  of  his 
ways  on  account  of  his  works.  For  although  lie  says  that  he  was  created,  it  is  not  as  if  he  should 
say  that  he  had  arrived  at  existence  from  what  7vas  not,  nor  that  he  himself  also  was  made  of 
nothing  like  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  which  some  have  erroneously  supposed:  but  as  subsisting, 
living,  pre-existing,  and  being  before  tlie  constitution  of  the  7vhole  world;  and  having  been 
appointed  to  rule  the  universe  by  his  Lord  and  Father :  the  word  created  being  here  used  instead 
of  ordained  or  constituted.  Certainly  the  apostle  expressly  called  the  rulers  and  governors  among 
men  creature,  when  he  said,  Submit  yourselves  to  every  human  creature  for  the  Lord's  sake; 
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whether  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  to  governors  as  those  sent  by  him.  The  prophet  also  does  not 
use  the  word  IIktutcv  created  in  the  sense  of  made  of  that  which  had  no  previous  existence,  when 
he  saySy  Prepare,  Israel,  to  invoke  thy  God.  For  behold  he  who  confirms  the  thunder,  creates 
the  Spirit,  and  announces  his  Christ  unto  men.  For  God  did  not  then  create  the  Spirit  when  he 
declared  his  Christ  to  all  men,  since  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  but  the  Spirit  was,  and 
subsisted  before :  but  he  was  sent  at  what  time  the  apostles  were  gathered  together,  when  like 
thundery  There  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind :  and  they  were  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  thus  they  declared  unto  all  men  the  Christ  of  God  in  accordance  with 
that  prophecy  which  says.  Behold  he  who  confirms  the  thunder,  creates  the  spirit,  and  announces 
his  Christ  unto  men :  the  word  creates  being  used  instead  of  sends  down,  or  appoints ;  and 
thunder  in  a  similar  way  implying  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Again  he  that  says^  Create  in 
me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  said  not  this  as  if  he  had  no  heart;  but  prayed  that  his  mind  might  be 
purified.  Thus  also  it  is  said.  That  he  might  create  the  two  into  one  new  man,  instead  of  unite. 
Consider  also  whether  this  passage  is  not  of  the  same  kind.  Clothe  yourselves  with  the  new  man, 
which  is  created  according  to  God ;  and  this.  If,  therefore,  any  one  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature,  and  whatever  other  expressions  of  a  similar  nature  any  one  may  find  who  shall  carefully 
search  t)u  ditnnely- inspired  Scripture.  Wherefore  one  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  this  passage. 
The  Lord  created  me  the  beginning  of  his  ways,  the  term  created  is  used  metaphorically,  instead 
</ appointed,  or  constituted.' 

"  These  quotations  from  the  books  of  Eusebius  against  Marcellus  have  been  adduced  to  con- 
fute those  who  have  slanderously  attempted  to  traduce  and  criminate  him.  Neither  can  they  prove 
that  Eusebius  attributes  a  beginning  of  subsistence  to  the  Son  of  God,  although  they  may  find 
him  often  using  the  expressions  of  dispensation  :  and  especially  so,  because  he  was  an  emulator 
and  admirer  of  the  works  of  Origen,  in  which  those  who  are  able  to  comprehend  that  author's 
writings,  will  perceive  it  to  be  everywhere  stated  that  the  Son  was  begotten  of  the  Father.  These 
remarks  have  been  made  in  passing,  in  order  to  refute  those  who  have  misrepresented  Eusebius." 

Sozomen  in  the  First  Book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (chap.  i.). 

"  I  at  first  felt  strongly  inclined  to  trace  the  course  of  events  from  the  very  commencement ; 
.  but  on  reflecring  that  similar  records  of  the  past,  up  to  their  own  time,  had  been  compiled  by  the 
learned  Clemens  and  Hegesippus,  successors  of  the  apostles,  by  Africanus  the  historian  and  Euse- 
bius sumamed  Pamphilus,  a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Greek  poets  and  historians,  I  merely  drew  up  an  epitome  in  two  books  of  all  that  is 
recorded  to  have  happened  to  the  churches,  from  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  the  deposition  of 
Licinius." 

Victorius  in  the  Paschal  Canon, 

"  Reviewing  therefore  the  trustworthy  histories  of  the  ancients,  namely  the  Chronicles  and 
prologue  of  the  blessed  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  a  city  in  Palestine,  a  man  pre-eminently 
accomplished  and  learned;  and  likewise  those  things  which  have  been  added  to  these  same 
Chronicles  by  Jerome  of  sacred  memory." 

Jerome,  in  his  Epistle  to  Chromatius  and  Heliodorus,  prefixed  to  the  Martyrology  which  bears 

Jeromes  Name, 

"  It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  obtains  triumphs  at  every  martyrdom  of  his  saints, 
whose  sufferings  we  find  described  by  the  saintly  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea.  For  when  Con- 
stantine  Augustus  came  to  Caesarea  and  told  the  celebrated  bishop  to  ask  some  favors  which 
should  benefit  the  church  at  Caesarea,  it  is  said  that  Eusebius  answered :  That  a  church  enriched 
by  its  own  resources  was  under  no  necessity  of  asking  favors,  yet  that  he  himself  had  an  unalter- 
able desire,  that  whatever  had  been  done  in  the  Roman  republic  against  God's  saints  by  succes- 
sive judges  in  the  whole  Roman  world  they  should  search  out  by  a  care  fill  examination  of  the 
public  records ;  and  that  they  should  draw  from  the  archives  themselves  and  send  to  Eusebius 
himself,  by  royal  command,  the  names  of  the  martyrs :  under  what  judge,  in  what  province  or 
city,  upon  what  day,  and  with  what  steadfastness,  they  had  obtained  the  reward  ot  their  suffering. 
WTience  it  has  come  about  that,  being  an  able  narrator  and  a  diligent  historiographer,  he  has  both 
composed  an  Ecclesiastical  History  and  has  set  forth  the  triumphs  of  nearly  all  of  the  martyrs  of 
all  the  Roman  provinces." 
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Pope  Gelasius  in  his  Decree  concerning  the  Apocryphal  Books. 

"  Likewise  as  to  the  Chronicles  of  Eusebius  and  the  books  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History^ 
although  in  the  first  book  of  his  narration  he  has  grown  cold,  and  has  afterwards  written  one  book 
in  praise  and  in  defense  of  Origen  the  schismatic,  yet  on  account  of  his  singular  knowledge  of 
things  which  pertain  to  instruction,  we  do  not  say  that  they  ought  to  be  rejected." 

Tlie  same  in  his  book  On  the  Two  Natures, 

*'  That  saying  the  same  thing  with  one  heart  and  one  mouth  we  may  also  believe  what  we  have 
received  from  our  forefathers,  and,  God  giving  them  to  us,  that  we  may  hand  them  down  to  pos- 
terity to  be  believed  in,  with  which  things  the  adduced  testimony  of  the  Catholic  masters,  being 
summed  up,  bear  witness  that  a  united  faith  m  a  gracious  God  endures." 

And  a  little  farther  on. 

"  From  the  exposition  of  the  seventh  psalm,  by  Eusebius,  bishop  in  Palestine,  by  surname 
Pamphih,  etc.     Likewise  from  his  Prceparatio  Evangelica,  Book  VIL" 


Pope  Pelagius  II.  in  his  Third  Epistle  to  Elias  of  Aquileia  and  other  Bishops  of  Istria. 

"  For,  indeed,  among  haeresiarchs  who  can  be  found  worse  than  Origen,  and  among  historiog- 
raphers who  more  honorable  than  Eusebius  ?  And  who  of  us  does  not  know  with  how  great 
praises  Eusebius  extols  Origen  in  his  books?  But  because  the  holy  Church  deals  more  kindly 
with  the  hearts  of  her  faithful  ones  than  she  does  severely  with  their  words,  neither  could  the  tes- 
timony of  Eusebius  remove  him  from  his  proper  place  among  heretics,  nor  on  the  other  hand  has 
she  condemned  Eusebius  for  the  fault  of  praising  Origen." 

Evagrius,  in  the  First  Book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (chap.  i). 

"  Eusebius  Pamphili  —  an  especially  able  writer,  to  the  extent,  in  particular,  of  inducing  his 
readers  to  embrace  our  religion,  though  failing  to  perfect  them  in  the  faith  —  and  Sozomen,  Theo- 
doret,  and  Socrates  have  produced  a  most  excellent  record  of  the  advent  of  our  compassionate 
God,  and  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and  of  all  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  endurance  of  the 
divine  Apostles,  as  well  as  of  the  other  martyrs,"  etc. 

Gregory  the  Great  in  his  Epistle  to  EulogiuSy  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 

'*  I  have  now  become  one  of  the  number  of  hearers,  to  whom  your  Holiness  has  taken  the 
pains  to  write,  that  we  ought  to  transmit  the  deeds  of  all  the  martyrs  which  have  been  collected 
by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  in  the  age  of  Constantine  of  holy  memory.  But  I  was  not  aware  before 
receiving  your  Holiness*  letter  whether  these  things  had  been  collected  or  not.  I  therefore  am 
thankful  that  being  informed  by  the  writings  of  your  most  holy  learning,  I  have  begun  to  know 
what  I  did  not  know  before.  For  excepting  these  things  which  are  contained  in  the  books  of 
this  same  Eusebius  On  the  deeds  of  the  holy  martyrs,  I  have  met  with  nothing  else  in  the  archives 
of  this  our  church,  nor  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  except  some  few  collected  in  a  single  volume." 

Gelasius  of  Cyzicus  in  his  Second  Book  On  the  Council  of  Niccea  (chap.  i). 

"  Let  us  hear  now  what  says  this  the  most  illustrious  husbandman  in  ecclesiastical  farming, 
the  most  truth-loving  Eusebius,  surnamed  after  the  celebrated  Pamphilus.  Licinius,  indeed,  he 
says,  having  followed  the  same  path  of  impiety  with  the  ungodly  tyrants,  has  justly  been  brought 
to  the  same  precipice  with  them,  etc.  (which  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History^ .  As  to  Eusebius  Pamphili,  the  most  trustworthy  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
historians,  who  has  investigated  and  set  forth  so  many  struggles,  having  made  a  choice  from  among 
his  simply  written  works,  we  say  that  in  all  ten  books  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  he  has  left 
behind  an  accurately  written  work.  Beginning  with  the  advent  of  our  Lord  he  has,  not  without 
much  labor,  proceeded  as  for  as  those  times.  For  how  else  could  it  be  with  him  who  took  so 
great  care  to  preserve  for  us  the  harmony  of  this  collection  ?  But  as  I  have  just  said,  he  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  much  study  and  an  untold  amount  of  labor.  But  let  no  one  suppose,  from  those 
things  which  have  been  alleged  with  regard  to  him,  that  this  man  ever  adopted  the  heresy  of 
Arius ;  but  let  him  be  sure,  that  even  if  he  did  speak  somewhat  of,  and  did  write  briefly  concern- 
ing the  conjectures  of  Arius,  he  certainly  did  not  do  it  on  account  of  his  entertaining  the  impious 
notion  of  that  man,  but  from  artless  simplicity,  as  indeed  he  himself  fully  assures  us  in  his  Apolog>% 
which  he  distributed  generally  among  orthodox  bishops." 
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The  author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  (p.  5  82). 

"The  very  learned  Eusebius  Pamphili  has  written  thus  :  As  the  Jews  crucified  Christ  at  the 
feast,  so  they  all  perished  at  their  own  feast." 

Nicephorus  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  History  (chap.  37). 

"  Upon  whose  authority  also  we  know  of  the  divine  Pamphilus  as  both  living  the  life  of  a  phil- 
osopher and  wearing  the  dignity  of  presbyter  in  that  place.  His  life  and  every  event  in  it,  also 
his  establishing  in  that  place  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane  philosophy,  also  his  confession  of 
his  religion  in  divers  persecutions,  his  struggles,  and  at  last  his  wearing  the  martyr's  crown,  Euse- 
bius his  nephew,  who  had  such  a  regard  for  him  as  to  take  from  him  his  surname,  has  compre- 
hended in  detail  in  one  separate  book  \  to  this  we  refer  those  who  may  wish  to  find  out  accurately 
concerning  him.  This  Eusebius,  indeed,  although  having  prosecuted  many  studies,  especially 
excels  in  the  study  of  sacred  literature.  His  life  extended  until  the  time  of  Constantius.  Being 
a  man  pre-eminently  Christian,  and  endowed  with  great  zeal  for  Christ,  he  has  written  the  Pra- 
paratio  Evangelica  in  fifteen  books,  and  in  ten  more  the  Demonstratio  EvangeHca,  He  was  also 
the  first  one  to  take  in  hand  this  subject,  having  been  the  first  to  call  his  book  an  Ecclesiastical 
History ;  this  work  is  contained  in  ten  volumes.  There  is  also  another  book  of  his  extant  which 
he  entitled  Canons^  in  which  he  accurately  investigates  chronological  matters.  He  has  also  composed 
five  books  On  the  Life  of  Constantine,  and  another  addressed  to  him  which  he  calls  TpuwcoKracTi}- 
puoF.  To  Stephanus  he  also  dedicates  another  concerning  those  things  in  the  sacred  Gospels  which 
have  been  called  in  question ;  and  he  has  also  left  behind  divers  other  works  which  are  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Church.  Apart  from  being  such  a  man  as  this,  he  in  many  ways  seems  to  uphold 
the  opinions  of  Arius,"  etc. 

From  the  MS.  Acts  of  Pope  Silvester, 

"  Eusebius  Pamphili,  in  writing  his  Ecclesiastical  History^  has  in  every  case  omitted  to  men- 
tion those  things  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  other  works ;  for  he  has  put  into  eleven  books  the 
sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  bishops,  and  confessors,  who  have  suffered  in  almost  all  the  provinces. 
But  indeed  as  to  the  sufferings  of  women  and  maidens,  such  as  with  manly  fortitude  suffered  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  the  Lord,  he  records  nothing.  He  is,  moreover,  the  only  one  who  has  set 
forth  in  their  order  the  sufferings  of  the  bishops,  from  the  Apostle  Peter  down.  Moreover,  he 
drew  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  a  catalogue  of  the  pontiffs  of  those  cities  and  apostolic 
seats ;  that  is,  of  the  great  city  of  Rome,  and  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Of  the  num- 
ber then  of  those  of  whom,  up  to  his  own  times,  the  above-mentioned  author  wrote  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  this  man's  life  he  was  unable  to  paraphrase ;  that  'is,  the  life  of  the  saint  Silvester,"  etc. 

An  ancient  author  in  the  Passion  of  the  Holy  Valerian. 

"  The  glorious  struggles  of  the  most  blessed  martyrs,  for  the  honor  of  Christ  the  Lord  and  of  our 
God,  are  celebrated  by  perpetual  services  and  an  annual  solemnity,  that  while  our  faithful  people 
know  the  faith  of  the  martyrs,  they  may  also  rejoice  in  their  triumphs,  and  may  rest  assured  that  it  is 
by  the  protection  of  these  that  they  themselves  are  to  be  protected.  For  it  is  held  in  repute  that 
Eusebius  the  historian,  of  sacred  memory,  bishop  of  the  city  of  Caesarea,  a  most  blessed  priest  of 
excellent  life,  very  learned  also  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  be  venerated  for  his  extraordinary 
carefubess,  set  forth  for  every  city,  in  so  far  as  the  truth  was  able  to  be  ascertained,  the  Holy 
Spirit  announcing  the  deeds  that  had  been  done,  —  inasmuch  as  the  cities  of  single  provinces  and 
localities  or  towns  have  merited  being  made  famous  by  the  heavenly  triumphs  of  martyrs,  —  set 
forth,  I  say,  in  the  time  of  what  rulers  the  innumerable  persecutions  were  inflicted  at  the  com- 
mand of  of!icials.  Who,  although  he  has  not  described  entire  the  sufferings  of  individual  mar- 
t}Ts,  yet  has  truly  intimated  why  they  ought  to  be  described  or  celebrated  by  faithful  and  devoted 
Christians.  Thus  this  faithful  husbandman  has  cultivated  the  grace  of  God,  which  has  been 
scattered  abroad  in  all  the  earth,  while,  as  it  were,  from  a  single  grain  of  wheat,  plenteous  har- 
vests are  produced  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  field,  and  go  on  in  multiplied  abundance. 
Sd  through  the  narration  of  the  above-mentioned  man,  diffused  from  the  fountain  of  a  single  book, 
with  the  ever- spreading  writings  of  the  faithful,  the  celebrating  of  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs 
has  watered  all  the  earth." 

Usuardus  in  his  Martyrology. 

"  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  in  Palestine,  the  holy  Eusebius,  bishop  and  confessor,  a  man 
of  most  excellent  genius,  and  a  historiographer." 
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Notker  in  his  Martyrology. 
"  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  the  deposition  in  Caesarea  of  the  holy  bishop  Eusebius." 

Manecharius  in  his  Epistle  to  CerauniuSy  Bishop  of  Paris. 

"  Unceasing  in  thy  continual  efforts  to  equal  in  merit  the  very  excellent  persons  of  the  most 
blessed  bishops  in  all  the  conversation  of  the  priesthood,  zealous  to  adorn  thyself  every  day  with 
holy  religion,  by  thy  zeal  for  reading  thou  hast  searched  through  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  Now  as  an  addition  to  thy  praiseworthiness  thou  dost  faithfully  purpose, 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  to  gather  together  for  the  love  of  religion,  the  deeds  of  the  holy  martyrs. 
Wherefore  thou  art  worthy  of  being  compared  in  zeal  with  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  art  worthy 
of  being  remembered  perpetually  with  an  equal  share  of  glory." 

From  an  old  Manuscript  Breviary  of  the  Lemovicensian  Church. 

"  Of  the  holy  Eusebius,  bishop  and  confessor. 

"Lesson  i.  Eusebius,  bishop. of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  on  account  of  his  friendship  with 
Pamphilus  the  martyr,  took  from  him  the  surname  of  Pamphili ;  inasmuch  as  along  with  this  same 
Pamphilus  he  was  a  most  diligent  investigator  of  sacred  literature.  The  man  indeed  is  very 
worthy  of  being  remembered  in  these  times,  both  for  his  skill  in  many  things,  and  for  his  won- 
derful genius,  and  by  both  Gentiles  and  Christians  he  was  held  distinguished  and  most  noble 
among  philosophers.  This  man,  after  having  for  a  time  labored  in  behalf  of  the  Arian  heresy, 
coming  to  the  council  of  Nicaea,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  followed  the  decision  of  the 
Fathers,  and  thereafter  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  lived  in  a  most  holy  manner  in  the  orthodox 
faith. 

"  Lesson  2.  He  was,  moreover,  very  zealous  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  along 
with  Pamphilus  the  martyr  was  a  most  diligent  investigator  of  sacred  literature.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  written  many  things,  but  especially  the  following  books  :  The  Praparatio  JSvangelica, 
the  Ecclesiastical  History ,  Against  Porphyry^  a  very  bitter  enemy  of  the  Christians ;  he  has  also 
composed  Six  Apologies  in  Behalf  of  Origen,  a  Life  of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr,  from  whom  on 
account  of  friendship  he  took  his  surname,  in  three  books;  likewise  very  learned  Commentaries 
on  the  hundred  and  fifty  PscUms. 

"Lesson  3.  Moreover,  as  we  read,  after  having  ascertained  the  sufferings  of  many  holy 
martyrs  in  all  Uie  provinces,  and  the  lives  of  confessors  and  virgins,  he  has  written  concerning  these 
saints  twenty  books ;  while  on  account  of  these  books  therefore,  and  especially  on  account  of  his 
Prceparatio  Etfangelica,  he  was  held  most  distinguished  among  the  Gentiles,  because  of  his 
love  of  truth  he  contemned  the  ancestral  worship  of  the  gods.  He  has  written  also  a  Chronicle^ 
extending  from  the  first  year  of  Abraham  up  to  the  year  300  A.D.,  which  the  divine  Hieronymus 
has  continued.  Finally  this  Eusebius,  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine  the  treat,  was  united  to 
him  by  strong  friendship  as  long  as  he  lived." 

In  the  Breviary  of  the  same  church,  June  twenty-first. 

"  Omnipotent,  eternal  God,  who  dost  permit  us  to  take  part  in  the  festivities  in  honor  of  Euse- 
bius, thy  holy  confessor  and  priest,  bring  us,  we  pray  thee,  through  his  prayers,  into  the  society  of 
heavenly  joys,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  etc.* 

From  the  book  On  the  Lights  of  the  Church. 

"  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  the  key  of  the  Scriptures  and  custodian  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
proved  by  the  Greeks  to  be  greater  than  many  in  his  treatises.  There  are  three  celebrated  works 
of  his  wKich  truly  testify  to  this  :  the  Canons  of  the  Four  Gospels,  which  set  forth  and  defend  the 
New  Testament,  ten  books  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  Chronicon,  that  is,  a  chronological 
summary.     We  have  never  found  any  one  who  has  been  able  to  follow  in  all  his  foot-prints." 


From  the  Miscellanies  of  Theodore  Metochita  (chap.  19). 

"  Eusebius  Pamphili  was  also  a  Palestinian  by  birth,  but  as  he  himself  says,  he  sojourned  for 
quite  a  long  time  in  Egypt.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  it  is  evident  indeed  that  he  pub- 
lished many  books,  and  that  he  used  language  thus." 

*  Valesius  adds  brief  extracts  from  other  missals  of  the  same  church,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  here. 
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TESTIMONIES   OF  THE  ANCIENTS  AGAINST  EUSEBIUS. 


From  ike  Epistk  of  Arius  to  Eusedius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia  (in  Theodoret's  Eccles,  Hist  I.  5).* 

"  Eusebius,  your  brother  bishop  of  Caesarea,  Theodotius,  Paulinus,  Athanasius,  Gregory,  -^tius, 
and  all  the  bishops  of  the  East,  have  been  condemned  because  they  say  that  God  had  an  exist- 
ence prior  to  that  of  his  Son." 

From  the  Book  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  against  the  Arians, 

"  Having  happened  upon  a  letter  of  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Neronias,  which  he  wrote  to  one 
Chrestus  and  to  Euphronius  and  to  Eusebius,  in  which  it  seems  that  Hosius,  the  bishop,  had 
asked  him  whether  or  not  Uke  Eusebius  of  Palestine  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  two  essences, 
I  read  in  the  writing  that  he  answered  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  three  essences." 

From  the  Synodical  Epistle  of  the  Bishops  of  Egypt ^  met  in  the  City  of  Alexandria,  to  All  the 
Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  (which  Athanasius  gives  in  his  second  apology  against  the 
Arians). 

"  For  what  sort  of  a  council  of  bishops  was  that  ?  What  sort  of  an  assembly  having  truth  for 
its  aim?  Who  out  of  the  great  majority  of  them  was  not  our  enemy?  Did  not  the  followers  of 
Eusebius  rise  up  against  us  on  account  of  the  Arian  madness  ?  Did  not  they  bring  forward  the 
others  who  held  the  same  opinions  as  themselves  ?  Were  we  not  continually  writing  against  them 
as  against  those  who  held  the  opinions  of  Arius  ?  Was  not  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine 
accused  by  our  confessors  of  sacrificing?" 

Epiphanius  in  the  Heresy  of  the  MeUtians  {Hcer.  LXVIII.) . 

"  The  emperor  upon  hearing  these  things  becomes  very  angry  and  orders  that  a  synod  be  con- 
voked in  Phoenicia  in  the  city  of  Tyre ;  he  also  gave  orders  that  Eusebius  and  some  others  should 
act  as  judges :  these  persons  moreover  had  leaned  somewhat  too  far  toward  the  vulgarity  of 
the  Arians.  There  were  also  summoned  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Egypt,  also  certain 
men  subject  to  Athanasius,  who  were  likewise  great  and  who  kept  their  lives  transparent  before  God, 
among  whom  was  the  great  Potamo  of  blessed  memory,  bishop  and  confessor  of  Heraclea.  But 
there  were  also  present  Meletians,  the  chief  accusers  of  Athanasius.  Being  zealous  for  truth  and  for 
orthodoxy,  the  above-mentioned  Potamo  of  blessed  memory,  a  free-spoken  man,  who  regarded  the 
person  of  no  man,  —  for  he  had  been  deprived  of  an  eye  in  the  persecution  for  the  truth,  —  seeing 
Eusebius  sitting  down  and  acting  as  judge,  and  Athanasius  standing  up,  overcome  by  grief  and 
weeping,  as  is  the  wont  with  true  men,  he  addressed  Eusebius  in  a  loud  voice,  saying, '  Dost  thou 
sit  down,  Eusebius,  and  is  Athanasius,  an  innocent  man,  judged  by  thee  ?  Who  could  bear  such 
things  ?  Do  thou  tell  me,  wert  thou  not  in  confinement  with  me  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  ? 
I  have  parted  with  an  eye  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  but  thou  neither  seemest  to  be  maimed  at 
all  in  body,  nor  hast  thou  suffered  martyrdom,  but  art  alive,  and  in  no  part  mutilated.  How 
didst  thou  escape  from  the  confinement  unless  that  thou  didst  promise  those  who  have  inflicted 
upon  us  the  violence  of  persecution  to  perform  the  ungodly  act,  or  didst  actually  perform  it?*" 

From  the  Epistle  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Egypt  to  the  Synod  of  lyre  (which  Athanasius  gives  in 

the  above-mentioned  Apolpgy). 

"  For  ye  also  know,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  they  are  our  enemies,  and  ye  know  why 
Eusebius  of  Casarea  has  become  our  enemy  since  last  year." 

Athanasius  in  his  Epistle  on  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Niccea. 

"  The  strange  thing  is  that  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  who  had  denied  on  one  day,  but 
on  the  next  day  had  subscribed,  sent  to  his  church,  saying  that  this  is  the  faith  of  the  Church, 

*  This  extract  is  not  given  by  Valesius. 
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and  that  this  is  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers.  He  plainly  showed  to  all  that  before  they  had  been 
in  error,  and  had  been  vainly  striving  after  the  truth ;  for  although  he  was  then  ashamed  to  write 
in  just  these  terms,  and  excused  himself  to  the  Church  as  he  himself  wished,  yet  he  plainly  wishes 
to  imply  this  in  his  Epistle,  by  his  not  denying  the  *  Homoousion,* '  one  in  substance,'  and  '  of 
the  substance.'  He  got  into  serious  difficulty,  for  in  defending  himself,  he  went  on  to  accuse  the 
Arians,  because,  having  written  that  *  the  Son  did  not  exist  before  that  he  was  begotten,*  they 
thereby  denied  that  he  existed  before  his  birth  in  the  flesh." 

The  same,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Synods  of  Ariminum  and  Seieucia. 

"  Most  of  all,  what  would  Acacius  say  to  Eusebius  his  own  teacher?  who  not  only  signed  in 
the  synod  at  Nicaea,  but  also  made  it  known  by  letter  to  the  people  under  him  that  that  was  the 
true  faith,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the  council  of  Nicaea ;  for  although  he  defended  him- 
self as  he  pleased  through  the  letter,  yet  he  did  not  deny  the  grounds  taken.  But  he  also  accused 
the  Arians,  since,  in  saying  that  *  the  Son  did  not  exist  before  that  he  was  begotten,'  they  also 
deny  that  he  existed  before  Mary." 

The  same^  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  Africa. 

**  This  also  was  known  all  the  while  to  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  who,  at  first  identifying 
himself  with  the  Arian  heresy,  and  having  afterwards  signed  at  the  self-same  synod  of  Nicaea, 
wrote  to  his  own  particular  friends,  firmly  maintaining  that, '  We  have  known  of  certain  learned 
and  renowned  bishops  and  writers  among  the  ancients  who  have  used  the  terra  ofioownoq  in  refer- 
ence to  the  divinity  of  the  Father  and  Son.'  " 

The  same,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Synods  of  Ariminum  and  Seleucia, 

"  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  writing  to  Euphration  the  bishop,  did  not  fear  to  say 
openly  that  Christ  is  not  true  God." 

yerome,  in  his  Epistle  to  Ctesiphon  against  the  Pelagians, 

"  He  did  this  in  the  name  of  the  holy  martyr  Pamphilus,  that  he  might  designate  with  the 
name  of  the  martyr  Pamphilus  the  first  of  the  six  books  in  defense  of  Origen  which  were  written 
by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  whom  every  one  knows  to  have  been  an  Arian." 

The  samey  in  his  Second  Book  against  Rufinus. 

"  As  soon  as  he  leaves  the  harbor  he  runs  his  ship  aground.  For,  quoting  from  the  Apology 
of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr  (which  we  have  proved  to  be  the  work  of  Eusebius,  prince  of  Arians)," 
etc. 

77ie  same,  in  his  First  Book  against  Rufinus, 

.  "  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  of  whom  I  have  made  mention  above,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
Apology  in  behalf  of  Origen,  lays  this  same  charge  against  Methodius  the  bishop  and  martyr, 
which  you  lay  against  me  in  my  praises  [of  him]  ;  he  says  :  '  How  did  Methodius  dare  to  write 
against  Origen  after  having  said  this  and  that  concerning  his  opinions  ?  '  This  is  no  place  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  a  martyr,  for  not  all  things  ought  to  be  discussed  in  all  places.  Now  let  it  suffice  to 
have  barely  touched  upon  the  matter,  that  this  same  thing  was  charged  against  a  most  renowned 
and  most  eloquent  martyr  by  an  Arian,  which  you  as  a  friend  praise  in  me,  and,  being  offended, 
censure  me  for." 


The  same,  in  his  Epistle  to  Minervius  and  Alexander. 

"  I  both  in  manhood  and  in  extreme  old  age  am  of  the  same  opinion,  that  Origen  and  Euse- 
bius of  Caesarea  were  indeed  very  learned  men,  but  went  astray  in  the  truth  of  their  opinions." 

Socrates,  in  the  First  Book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (chap.  23). 

"  Eusebius  Pamphilus  says  that  immediately  after  the  Synod  Egypt  became  agitated  by  intes- 
tine divisions ;  but  as  he  does  not  assign  the  reason  for  this,  some  have  accused  him  of  disingen- 
"ess,  and  have  even  attributed  his  failure  to  specify  the  causes  of  these  dissensions  to  a 
ination  on  his  part  not  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  proceedings  at  Nice." 
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Agaifif  in  the  same  chapter. 

"  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  accuses  Eusebius  Pamphilus  of  perverting  the  Nicene  Creed ; 
but  Eusebius  denies  that  he  violates  that  exposition  of  the  faith,  and  recriminates,  saying  that 
Eustathius  was  a  defender  of  the  opinion  of  SabeUius.  In  consequence  of  these  misunderstand- 
ings, each  of  them  wrote  volumes  as  if  contending  against  adversaries :  and  although  it  was 
admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  Son  of  God  has  a  distinct  person  and  existence,  and  all  acknowl- 
edged that  there  is  one  God  in  a  Trinity  of  Persons  ;  yet,  from  what  cause  I  am  unable  to  divine, 
they  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  and  therefore  were  never  at  peace." 

« 
TTuodorituSf  in  his  Interpretation  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews^  speaking  of  tiie  ArianSy 

writes  as  follows: 

"  If  not  even  this  is  sufficient  to  persuade  them,  it  at  least  behooves  them  to  believe  Eusebius 
of  Palestine,  whom  they  call  the  chief  advocate  of  their  own  doctrines." 

Nicetas,  in  his  TTiesaurus  of  the  Orthodox  Faithy  Book  V,  Chap,  7. 

"  Moreover,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  relates  that  there  were  only  nine  persons  out  of  all 
whom  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  did  not  please,  and  that  their  names  are  as  follows :  Theognis  of 
Nicaea,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Patrophilus  of  Scythopolis,  Eusebius  of  Cassarea  in  Palestine, 
Narcissus  of  Neronias  in  Cilicia,  which  is  now  called  Irenopolis,  Paulinus  of  Tyre,  Menophantus 
of  Ephesus,  Secundus  of  Rolemai's,  which  borders  upon  Egypt,  and  Theonas  of  Marmarica."  ^ 

Antipater,  Bishop  of  Bostra^  in  his  First  Book  against  Eusebius^  Apology  for  Origen, 

"  I  deny  that  the  man  has  yet  arrived  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  doctrines ;  wherefore 
he  ought  to  be  given  place  to  so  far  as  regards  his  great  learning,  but  as  regards  his  knowledge 
of  doctrine  he  ought  not.    But,  moreover,  we  know  him  to  have  been  altogether  lacking  in  such  ^ 
accurate  knowledge." 

And  a  little  farther  on, 

**  So  now,  that  we  may  not  seem  to  be  trampling  upon  the  man,  —  concerning  whom  it  is  not 
our  purpose  for  the  present  to  speak,  —  examining  into  the  accuracy  of  his  Apology ^  we  may  go  on 
to  show  that  both  were  heretics,  both  he  who  composed  the  Apology ^  and  he  in  whose  behalf  it 
was  composed." 

And  farther  on. 

*'  For  as  to  your  attempting  to  show  that  others  as  well  as  he  [Origen]  have  spoken  of  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  we  may  not  at  first  wonder  at  it,  for  such  is  your  opinion 
and  that  of  your  followers ;  wherefore  we  say  nothing  concerning  this  matter  for  the  present, 
since  it  was  long  ago  submitted  and  condemned  at  the  general  Council." 

From  the  Acts  of  the  Seventh  (Ecumenical  Council. 

"  For  who  of  the  faithful  ones  in  the  Church,  and  who  of  those  who  have  obtained  a  knowl- 
edge of  true  doctrine,  does  not  know  that  Eusebius  Pamphili  has  given  himself  over  to  false  ways 
of  thinking,  and  has  become  of  the  same  opinion  and  of  the  same  mind  with  those  who  follow  after 
the  opinions  of  Arius?  In  all  his  historical  'books  he  calls  the  Son  and  Word  of  God  a  creature,  a 
servant,  and  to  be  adored  as  second  in  rank.  But  if  any  speaking  in  his  defense  say  that  he  sub- 
scribed in  the  council,  we  may  admit  that  that  is  true  ;  but  while  with  his  lips  he  has  respected 
the  truth,  in  his  heart  he  is  far  from  it,  as  all  his  writings  and  epistles  go  to  show.  But  if  from 
time  to  time,  on  account  of  circumstances  or  from  different  causes,  he  has  become  confused  or 
has  changed  around,  sometimes  praising  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  and  at  other 
times  feigning  the  truth,  he  shows  himself  to  be,  according  to  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  a 
double-minded  man,  unstable  in  all  his  ways ;  and  let  him  not  think  that  he  shall  receive  anything 
of  the  Lord.  For  if  with  the  heart  he  had  believed  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  had 
confessed  the  truth  unto  salvation,  he  would  have  asked  forgiveness  for  his  writings,  at  the  same 
time  correcting  them.  But  this  he  has  by  no  means  done,  for  he  remained  like  ^thiops  with  his 
skin  unchanged.  In  interpreting  the  verse  '  I  said  to  the  Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord,*  he  has  strayed 
far  away  from  the  true  sense,  for  this  is  what  he  says  :  '  By  the  laws  of  nature  every  son's  father 

'  Vailesius  inserts  after  this  extract  a  brief  and  unimportant  quo-  I  —  severed  as  it  is  from  its  context,  which  is  not  accessible  to  me,  — 
tatioa  from  Eulogxtis  of  Alexandria,  which,  however,  is  so  obscure,  |  that  no  translation  of  it  has  been  attempted. 
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must  be  his  lord ;  wherefore  God  who  begat  him  must  be  at  the  same  time  God,  Lord,  and  Father 
of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.'  So  also  in  his  epistle  to  the  holy  Alexander,  the  teacher  of  the 
great  Athanasius,  which  begins  thus :  *  With  what  anxiety  and  with  what  care  have  I  set  about 
writing  this  letter,'  in  most  open  blasphemy  he  speaks  as  follows  concerning  Arius  and  his  fol- 
lowers :  ^  Thy  letter  accuses  them  of  saying  that  the  Son  was  made  out  of  nothing,  like  all  men. 
But  they  have  produced  their  own  epistle  which  they  wrote  to  thee,  in  which  they  give  an  account 
of  their  faith,  and  expressly  confess  that  "  the  God  of  the  law  and  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  before  eternal  ages  begat  an  only-begotten  Son,  through  whom  also  he  made  the  ages 
and  the  universe  ;  and  that  he  begat  him  not  in  appearance,  but  in  truth,  and  subjected  him  to  his 
own  will,  unchangeable  and  immutable,  a  perfect  creature  of  God,  but  not  as  one  of  the  creatures." 
If,  therefore,  the  letter  received  from  them  tells  the  truth,  they  wholly  contradict  thee,  in  that  they 
confess  that  the  Son  of  God  who  existed  before  eternal  ages,  and  through  whom  he  made  the 
world,  is  unchangeable  and  a  perfect  creature  of  God,  but  not  as  one  of  the  creatures.  But  thy 
epistle  accuses  them  of  saying  that  the  Son  was  made  as  one  of  the  creatures.  They  do  not  say 
this,  but  clearly  declare  that  he  was  not  as  one  of  the  creatures.  See  if  cause  is  not  immediately 
given  them  again  to  attack  and  to  misrepresent  whatever  they  please.  Again  thou  findest  fault 
with  them  for  saying  that  He  who  is  begat  him  who  was  not.  I  wonder  if  any  one  is  able  to  say 
anything  else  than  that.  For  if  He  who  is  is  one,  it  is  plain  that  everything  has  been  made  by 
Him  and  after  Him.  But  if  He  who  is  is  not  the  only  one,  but  there  was  also  a  Son  existing,  how 
did  He  who  is  beget  him  who  was  existing  ?  For  thus  those  existing  would  be  two.'  These  things 
then  Eusebius  wrote  to  the  illustrious  Alexander ;  but  there  are  also  other  epistles  of  his  directed 
to  the  same  holy  man,  in  which  are  found  various  blasphemies  in  defense  of  the  followers  of  Arius. 
So  also,  in  writing  to  the  bishop  Euphration,  he  blasphemes  most  openly ;  his  letter  begins  thus : 
*  I  return  to  my  Lord  all  thanks ' ;  and  farther  on  :  '  For  we  do  not  say  that  the  Son  was  with  the 
Father,  but  that  the  Father  was  before  the  Son.  But  the  Son  of  God  himself,  knowing  well  that 
he  was  greater  than  all,  and  knowing  that  he  was  other  than  the  Father,  and  less  than  and  subject 
to  Him,  very  piously  teaches  this  to  us  also  when  he  says,  "  The  Father  who  sent  me  is  greater 
than  I."  '  And  farther  on  :  '  Since  the  Son  also  is  himself  God,  but  not  true  God.'  So  then  from 
these  writings  of  his  he  shows  that  he  holds  to  the  doctrines  of  Arius  and  his  followers.  And  with 
this  rebellious  heresy  of  theirs  the  inventors  of  that  Arian  madness  hold  to  one  nature  in  hypo- 
static union,  and  affirm  that  our  Lord  took  upon  himself  a  body  without  soul,  in  his  scheme  of 
redemption,  affirming  that  the  divine  nature  supplied  the  purposes  and  movements  of  the  soul : 
that,  as  Gregory  the  Divine  says,  they  may  ascribe  suffering  to  the  Deity ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
those  who  ascribe  suffering  to  the  Deity  are  Patripassians.  Those  who  share  in  this  heresy  do  not 
allow  images,  as  the  impious  Severus  did  not,  and  Peter  Cnapheus,  and  Philoxenus  of  Hierapolis, 
and  all  their  followers,  the  many-headed  yet  headless  hydra.  So  then  Eusebius,  who  belongs  to 
this  faction,  as  has  been  shown  from  his  epistles  and  historical  writings,  as  a  Patripassian  rejected 
the  image  of  Christ,"  etc.* 

Photius,  in  his  J44th  Epistle  to  Constantine, 

"  That  Eusebius  (whether  slave  or  friend  of  Pamphilus  I  know  not)  was  carried  off  by  Arian- 
ism,  his  books  loudly  proclaim.  And  he,  feeling  repentance  as  he  pretends,  and  against  his  will, 
confesses  to  his  infirmity ;  although  by  his  repentance  he  rather  shows  that  he  has  not  repented. 
For  he  cannot  show,  by  means  of  those  writings  in  which  he  would  seem  to  be  defending  himself, 
that  he  has  withdrawn  from  his  former  heretical  doctrines,  nor  can  he  show  that  he  agreed  with  the 
holy  and  (Ecumenical  Synod.  But  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  marvel  that  the  upholders  of  the  Homo- 
ousion  should  concur  with  him  in  sentiment  and  agree  with  him  in  opinion :  and  this  fact  both 
many  other  things  and  the  epistle  written  by  him  to  his  own  people  at  Caesarea  accurately  con- 
firm. But  that  from  the  beginning  he  inwardly  cherished  the  Arian  doctrines,  and  that  up  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  did  not  cease  following  them,  many  know,  and  it  is  easy  to  gather  it  from  many 
sources ;  but  that  he  shared  also  in  the  infirmity  of  Origen,  namely,  the  error  with  regard  to  the 
common  resurrection  of  us  all,  is  to  most  persons  unknown.  But  if  thou  thyself  examine  carefully 
his  books,  thou  shalt  see  that  he  was  none  the  less  truly  overcome  by  that  deadly  disease  than  he 
was  by  the  Arian  madness." 

Photius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  (chap.  13). 

"  Of  the  Objection  and  Defense  of  Eusebius  two  books  have  been  read ;  also  other  two,  which 
although  differing  in  some  respects  from  the  former  two,  are  in  other  respects  the  same  with  regard 

1  This  extract  is  translated  from  the  original  Greek  of  ihc  Acts  of  I  and  Cossartius  in  their  Conciliay  Tom.  VII.  p.  495  sq.).    Valesius 
.u-  (^econd  Nicene  Council,  Act  VI.  Tom.  V.  (as  given  by  Labbe  |  gives  only  a  Latin  translation,  and  that  in  a  fragmentary  form. 
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to  both  diction  and  thought.  But  he  presents  certain  difficulties  with  regard  to  our  blameless 
religion  as  having  originated  with  the  Greeks.  These  he  correctly  solves,  although  not  in  all 
cases.  But  as  regards  his  diction,  it  is  by  no  means  either  pleasing  or  brilliant.  The  man  is 
indeed  very  learned,  although  as  regards  shrewdness  of  mind  and  firmness  of  character,  as  well 
as  accuracy  in  doctrine,  he  is  deficient.  For  also  in  many  places  in  these  books  it  is  plain  to  be 
seen  that  he  blasphemes  against  the  Son,  calling  him  a  second  cause,  and  general-in-chief,  and 
other  terms  which  have  had  their  origin  in  the  Arian  madness.  It  seems  that  he  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  He  was  also  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  excellences  of  the  holy 
martyr  Pamphilus,  for  which  cause  some  say  that  he  took  from  him  the  surname  Pamphili.'' 

PhotiuSf  in  the  Same  Work  (chap.  127). 

"  There  has  been  read  the  work  of  Eusebius  Pamphili  In  praise  of  the  great  emperor  Con- 
stantiney  consisting  of  four  books.  In  this  is  contained  the  whole  life  of  the  man,  starting  with 
his  very  boyhood,  also  whatever  deeds  of  his  belong  to  ecclesiastical  history,  until  he  departed 
from  life  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Eusebius  is,  however,  even  in  this  work,  like  himself  in  diction, 
except  that  his  discourse  has  risen  to  a  somewhat  more  than  usual  brilliancy,  and  that  sometimes 
he  has  made  use  of  more  flowery  expressions  than  he  is  wont.  However,  of  pleasantne^  and 
beauty  of  expression  there  is  litde,  as  indeed  is  the  case  in  his  other  works.  He  inserts,  more- 
over, in  this  work  of  his  in  four  books  very  many  passages  from  the  whole  decalogue  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  He  says  that  Constantine  the  Great  himself  also  was  baptized  in  Nicome- 
dia,  he  having  put  off  his  baptism  until  then,  because  he  desired  to  be  baptized  in  the  Jordan. 
Who  baptized  him  he  does  not  clearly  show.  However,  as  to  the  heresy  of  Arius,  he  does  not  defi- 
nitely state  whether  he  holds  that  opinion,  or  whether  he  has  changed ;  or  even  whether  Arius 
held  correct  or  incorrect  views,  although  he  ought  to  have  made  mention  of  these  things,  because 
the  synod  occupied  an  important  place  among  the  deeds  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  it  again 
demands  a  detailed  account  of  them.  But  he  does  state  that  a '  controversy '  arose  between  Arius 
and  Alexander  (this  is  the  name  he  cunningly  gives  to  the  heresy),  and  that  the  God-fearing 
prince  was  very  much  grieved  at  this  controversy,  and  strove  by  epistles  and  through  Hosius,  who 
was  then  bishop  of  Cordova,  to  bring  back  the  dissenting  parties  into  peace  and  concord,  they  hav- 
ing laid  aside  the  strife  existing  between  them  with  regard  to  such  questions ;  and  that  when  he 
could  not  persuade  them  to  do  this  he  convoked  a  synod  from  all  quarters,  and  that  it  dissolved 
into  peace  the  strife  that  had  arisen.  These  things,  however,  are  not  described  accurately  or 
clearly ;  it  would  seem  then  that  he  is  ashamed,  as  it  were,  and  does  not  wish  to  make  public  the 
vote  cast  against  Arius  in  the  Synod,  and  the  just  retribution  of  those  who  were  his  companions 
in  impiety  and  who  were  cast  out  together  with  him.  Finally,  he  does  not  even  mention  the  terri- 
ble &te  which  was  inflicted  by  God  upon  Arius  in  the  sight  of  all.  None  of  these  things  he  brings 
to  the  light,  nor  has  he  drawn  up  an  account  of  the  Synod  and  the  things  that  were  done  in  it. 
WTience,  also,  when  about  to  write  a  narrative  concerning  the  divine  Eustathius,  he  does  not  even 
mention  his  name,  nor  what  things  were  threatened  and  executed  against  him ;  but  referring 
these  things  also  to  sedition  and  tumult,  he  again  speaks  of  the  calmness  of  the  bishops,  who 
having  been  convened  in  Antioch  by  the  zeal  and  cooperation  of  the  Emperor,  changed  the  sedi- 
tion and  tumult  into  peace.  Likewise  as  to  what  things  were  maliciously  contrived  against  the 
ever-conquering  Athanasius,  when  he  set  about  making  his  history  cover  these  things,  he  says  that 
Alexandria  again  was  filled  with  sedition  and  tumult,  and  that  this  was  calmed  by  the  coming  of 
the  bishops,  who  had  the  imperial  aid.  But  he  by  no  means  makes  it  clear  who  was  the  leader 
of  the  sedition,  what  sort  of  sedition  it  was,  or  by  what  means  the  strife  was  settied.  He  also 
keeps  up  almost  the  same  mode  of  dissimulating  in  his  account  of  the  contentions  existing  among 
bishops  with  respect  to  doctrines,  and  their  disagreements  on  other  matters." 

Joannes  Zonaras^  in  his  Third  Volume^  in  which  he  relates  the  Deeds  of  Constantine, 

"  Even  Eusebius  Pamphili,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  was  at  that  time  one  of  those 
who  upheld  the  doctrines  of  Arius.  He  is  said  to  have  afterwards  withdrawn  from  the  opinion 
of  Arius,  and  to  have  become  of  like  mind  with  those  who  hold  that  the  Son  is  coequal  and  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  Father,  and  to  have  been  received  into  communion  by  the  holy  Fathers. 
Moreover,  in  the  Acts  of  the  first  Synod,  he  is  found  to  have  defended  the  faithful.  These  things 
are  found  thus  narrated  by  some ;  but  he  makes  them  to  appear  doubtful  by  certain  things  which 
he  is  seen  to  have  written  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  For  in  many  places  in  the  above- 
mentioned  work  he  seems  to  be  following  after  Arius.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  book,  where 
be  quotes  David  as  sa3dng, '  He  spake  and  they  were  made,  he  commanded  and  they  were  estab- 
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lished/  he  says  that  the  Father  and  Maker  is  to  be  considered  as  maker  and  universal  ruler, 
governing  by  a  kingly  nod,  and  that  the  second  after  him  in  authority,  the  divine  Word,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  commands  of  the  Father.  And  farther  on  he  says,  that  he,  as  being  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Father,  is  entrusted  with  the  second  place  in  the  kingdom  and  rule  over  all. 
And  again,  a  little  farther  on,  that  there  is  also  a  certain  essence,  living  and  subsisting  before  the 
world,  which  ministers  to  the  God  and  Father  of  the  universe  for  the  creation  of  things  that 
are  created.  Also  Solomon,  in  the  person  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  says,  *  The  Lord  created  me 
in  the  beginning  of  his  ways,*  etc.,  and  farther  on  he  says :  And  besides  all  this,  as  the  pre- 
existent  word  of  God,  who  also  preexisted  before  all  ages  created,  he  received  divine  honor  from 
the  Father,  and  is  worshipped  as  God.  These  and  other  things  show  that  Eusebius  agreed  with 
Arian  doctrines,  unless  some  one  say  that  they  were  written  before  his  conversion." 


Suidas,  under  the  word  Aio8o)po9. 

"  Diodorus,  a  monk,  who  was  bishop  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  in  the  times  of  Julian  and  Valens, 
wrote  divers  works,  as  Theodorus  Lector  states  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows :  A  Chronicle^  which  corrects  the  error  of  Eusebius  Pamphilus  with  regard  to  chronology," 


etc. 


77ie  same  Suidas^from  Sophronius. 

"Eusebius  Pamphili,  a  devotee  of  the  Arian  heresy,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  a  man 
zealous  in  the  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  along  with  Pamphilus  the  martyr  a  most  careful 
investigator  of  sacred  literature,  has  published  many  books,  among  which  are  the  following."  ^ 


*  The  remainder  of  this  extract  from  Sophronius  is  a  translation 
of  the  chapter  of  Jerome's  de  viris  illuxtrihutt  which  is  quoted 
-above,  on  p.  60,  and  is  therefore  omitted  at  this  point.    Valesius 


adds  some  extracts  from  Baronius  and  Scaliger;  but  inasmuch  as 
they  are  to  be  classed  with  modem  rather  than  with  ancient  writers, 
it  has  seemed  best  to  omit  the  quotations  firom  their  works. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
The  Han  of  the  Work. 

1  It  is  my  purpose  to  write  an  account  of 
the  successions  of  the  holy  apostles,  as  well 

as  of  the  times  which  have  elapsed  from  the  days 
of  our  Saviour  to  our  own ;  and  to  relate  the 
many  important  events  which  are  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  and  to 
mention  those  who  have  governed  and  presided 
over  the  Church  in  the  most  prominent  parishes, 
and  those  who  in  each  generation  have  pro- 
claimed the  divine  word  either  orally  or  in 
wTiting.  It  is  my  purpose  also  to  give  the  names 
and  number  and  times  of  those  who  through 

2  love  of  innovation  have  run  into  the  greatest 
errors,  and,  proclaiming  themselves  discov- 
erers of  knowledge  falsely  so-called,^  have  like 
fierce  wolves  unmercifully  devastated  the  flock 
of  Christ.  It  is  my  intention,  moreover,  to  re- 
count the  misfortunes  which  immediately  came 

upon  the  whole  Jewish  nation  in  conse- 

3  quence  of  their  plots  against  our  Saviour, 
and  to  record  the  ways  and  the  times  in 

which  the  divine  word  has  been  attacked  by  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  describe  the  character  of  those 
who  at  various  periods  have  contended  for  it  in 
the  face  of  blood  and  of  tortures,  as  well  as  the 
confessions  which  have  been  made  in  our  own 
days,  and  finally  the  gracious  and  kindly  succor 
which  our  Saviour  has  afforded  them  all.  Since 
I  propose  to  write  of  all  these  things  I  shall 
commence  my  work  with  the  beginning  of  the 
dispensation^  of  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.* 


1  Cf.  I  Tim.  vi.  20. 

'  Greek  wnQv^tkia.,  Suicer  {Tkfgauru*  EccUsJ)  points  out 
Oar  uses  of  this  word  among  ecclesiastical  writers:  (x)  Minister 
rium  Evangtlii.  (a)  Providentia  et  numen  (i.e.  of  God). 
(3)  Naturm  hunutHtt  assumtio,  (4)  Totius  rtdemptionis  'nyt- 
ttrium  et  fassioni*  Christi  sacramentum.  Valesius  says,  "  The 
ancient  Greeks  use  the  word  to  denote  whatever  Christ  did  in  the 
world  to  proclaim  salvation  for  the  human  race,  and  thus  the  first 
ot<o>i»jttia  Tov  ypcoTov  is  the  incarnation,  as  the  last  oiicovo^ta  is 
the  passion."  The  word  in  the  present  case  is  used  in  its  wide 
sense  to  denote  not  simply  the  act  of  incarnation,  but  the  whole 
economy  or  dispensation  of  Christ  upon  earth.  See  the  notes  of 
Heioichen  upon  this  passage.  Vol.  III.  p.  4  sq.,  and  of  Valesius, 
VoL  I.  p.  a. 

'  Five  MSS.»  followed  by  nearly  all  the  editors  of  the  Greek  text 


But  at  the  outset  I  must  crave  for  my  4 
work  the  indulgence  of  the  wise,*  for  I  con- 
fess that  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  produce  a 
perfect  and  complete  history,  and  since  I  am 
the  first  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  traverse  as  it  were  a  lonely  and  untrodden  ' 
path.*  I  pray  that  I  may  have  God  as  my  guide 
and  the  power  of  the  Lord  as  my  aid,  since  I 
am  unable  to  find  even  the  bare  footsteps  of 
those  who  have  traveled  the  way  before  me, 
except  in  brief  fragments,  in  which  some  in  one 
way,  others  in  another,  have  transmitted  to  us 
particular  accounts  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  From  afar  they  raise  their  voices  like 
torches,  and  they  cry  out,  as  from  some  lofty 
and  conspicuous  watch-tower,  admonishing  us 
where  to  walk  and  how  to  direct  the  course  of 
our  work  steadily  and  safely.  Having  gath- 
ered therefore  from  the  matters  mentioned  6 
here  and  there  by  them  whatever  we  con- 
sider important  for  the  present  work,  and  having 
plucked  like  flowers  from  a  meadow  the  appro- 
priate paC^sages  from  ancient  writers,"  we  shall 
endeavor  to  embody  the  whole  in  an  historical 
narrative,  content  if  we  preserve  the  memory  of 

and  by  the  translators  Stigloher  and  Crusi,  read  rov  tfcov  after  Xf^*-^' 
r6v.  The  words,  however,  are  omitted  by  the  majority  of  the  best 
M5S.  and  by  Rufinus,  followed  by  Heinichen  and  Gloss.  (See  the 
note  of  Heinichen,  Vol.  I.  p.  4). 

*  All  the  MSS.  followed  by  the  majority  of  the  editors  read 
ffvyvMf*oM«v,  which  must  agree  with  Kinfo^,  Heinichen,  however, 
followed  b^  Burton,  Schwegler,  Gloss,  and  Stigloher,  read  tvyvtn' 
ftotrnv,  which  I  have  also  accepted.  Gloss  translates  die  Nachsicht 
der  Kenner  /  Stigloher,  woklwoUende  Nackstcht,  Crusi  avoids 
the  difficulty  by  omitting  the  word;  an  omission  which  is  quite 
unwarranted. 

*  Eusebius  is  rightly  called  the  **  Father  of  Church  History.'* 
He  had  no  predecessors  who  wrote,  as  he  did,  with  a  comprehen- . 
sive  historicalplan  in  view;  and  yet,  as  he  tells  us,  much  had  been 
written  of  which  he  made  good  use  in  his  History.  The  one  who 
approached  nearest  to  the  i(fea  of  a  Church  historian  was  Hegesippus  ■ 
(see  Bk.  IV.  chap,  aa,  note  x),  but  his  writings  were  little  more  tnan 
fragmentary  memoirs,  or  collections  of  disconnected  reminiscences. 
For  instance,  Eusebius,  in  Bk.  H.  chap  33,  quotes  from  his  fifth  and 
last  book  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just,  which 
shows  that  his  work  lacked  at  least  all  chronological  arrangement. 
Julius  Africanus  (see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  ^1,  note  x)  also  furnished  Euse- 
bius with  much  material  in  the  line  of  chronology,  and  in  his  Ckrcft' 
ieU  Eusebius  made  free  use  of  him.  These  are  the  only  two  who 
can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  have  preceded  Eusebius  in  his  province, 
and  neither  one  can  rob  him  of  his  right  to  be  called  the  "  Father  of 
Church  History." 

*  One  of  the  greatest  values  of  Eusebius'  History  lies  in  the  ouo- 
tations  which  it  contains  from  earlier  ecclesiastical  writers.  The 
works  of  many  of  them  are  lost,  and  are  known  to  us  only  through 
the  extracu  made  by  Eusebius.  This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  make 
his  History  of  inestimable  worth. 
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the  successions  of  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour ; 
if  not  indeed  of  all,  yet  of  the  most  renowned 
of  them  in  those  churches  which  are  the  most 
noted,  and  which  even  to  the  present  time  are 
held  in  honor. 

6  This  work  seems  to  me  of  especial  im- 
portance because  I  know  of  no  ecclesiastical 

writer  who  has  devoted  himself  to  this  subject ; 

and  I  hope  that  it  will  appear  most  useful  to 

those  who  are  fond  of  historical  research.' 

7  I  have  already  given  an  epitome  of  these 
things  in  the  Chronological  Canons  ^  which 

I  have  composed,  but  notwithstanding  that,  I 

have  undertaken  in  the  present  work  to  write  as 

full  an  account  of  them  as  I  am  able.     My 

8  work  will  begin,  as  I  have  said,  with  the 
dispensation®  of  the  Saviour  Christ, — which 

is  loftier  and  greater  than  human  conception, 
—  and  with  a  discussion  of  his  divinity®; 

9  for  it  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  we  derive 
even  our  name  from  Christ,  for  one  who 

proposes  to  write  a  history  of  the  Church  to  be- 
gin with  the  very  origin  of  Christ's  dispensation, 
a  dispensation  more  divine  than  many  think. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Summary  View  of  the  Pre-exis fence  and  Divin- 
ity of  Our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

1  Since  in  Christ  there  is  a  twofold  nature, 
and  the  one  —  in  so  far  as  he  is  thought  of 

as  God  —  resembles  the  head  of  the  body,  while 
the  other  may  be  compared  with  the  feet,  —  in 
so  far  as  he,  for  the  sake  of  our  salvation,  put  on 
human  nature  with  the  same  passions  asour  own, 
—  the  following  work  will  be  complete  only  if 
lye  begin  with  the  chief  and  lordliest  events  of 
all  his  history.  In  this  way  will  the  antiquity 
and  divinity  of  Christianity  be  shown  to  those 
who  suppose  it  of  recent  and  foreign  origin,^ 
and  imagine  that  it  appeared  only  yester- 

2  day.'    No  language  is  sufficient  to  express 

'  On  Eusebius'  ChronicUt  see  the  Prolegomena,  p.  31,  above. 

*  oixovo/yiia.    See  above,  note  a. 

*  tfffoAoyta.  Suicer  gives  four  meaningi  for  this  word:  (x)  Doc- 
irina  eU  Deo.  (a)  Doctrina  de  SS,  Triniiate,  (3)  Divina 
Chrttti  natura,  teu  doctrina  de  ea.  (4)  Scriptura  iacra  uiri- 
-usque  TettametUt.  The  word  is  used  here  in  its  third  signification 
^cl.  also  chap,  a,  $  3,  and  Bk.  V.  chap.  aS,  §  5) .  It  occurs  very 
frequently  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  with  this  meaning,  especially 
in  connection  with  outovoit.ia.  which  is  then  quite  commonly  used  to 
denote  the  "  human  nature  '*  of  Christ.  In  the  present  chapter 
OMOi'Ofiia  keeps  throughout  its  more  general  signincation  of  "  the 
Dispensation  of  Christ,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  act  of  incar- 
nation, nor  to  his  "  human  nature." 

^  viuv  avri)y  xai  c«CTrToirio-|i.^i'i|i'. 

^  This  was  one  of  the  principal  objections  raised  against  Chris* 

tianity.    Antiquity  was  considered  a  prime  requisite  in  a  religion 

which  claimed  to  be  true,  and  no  reproach  was  greater  than  the 

reoroach  of  novelty.  ^  Hence  the  apologists  laid  great  stress  upon 

*itv  of  Ctiristianity,  and  tnis  was  one  reason  why  tney 

a  the  Old  Testament  as  a  Christian  book.    Compare, 

,  the  apologies  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenaeoras, 

Tertullian  and  Minucius    Felix,    and  the   works  of 

Alexandria.    See  Engelhardt's  article  on  Eusebius,  in 

riJi/Ur  die  hisi.  Theologie,  1853,?.  653  sq.;  SchafT'i 


the  origin  and  the  worth,  the  being  and  the 
nature  of  Christ.  Wherefore  also  the  divine 
Spirit  says  in  the  prophecies,  "  Who  shall  declare 
his  generation  ?  "  ^  For  none  knoweth  the  Father 
except  the  Son,  neither  can  any  one  know  the 
Son  adequately  except  the  Father  alone  who 
hath  begotten  him.*  For  who  beside  the 
Father  could  clearly  understand  the  Light  3 
which  was  before  the  world,  the  intellectual 
and  essential  Wisdom  which  existed  before  the 
ages,  the  living  Word  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ning with  the  Father  and  which  was  God,  the 
first  and  only  begotten  of  God  which  was  before 
every  creature  and  creation  visible  and  invisible, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rational  and  im- 
mortal host  of  heaven,  the  messenger  of  the 
great  counsel,  the  executor  of  the  Father's  un- 
spoken will,  the  creator,  with  the  Father,  of  all 
things,  the  second  cause  of  the  universe  after 
the  Father,  the  true  and  only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  the  Lord  and  God  and  King  of  all  created 
things,  the  one  who  has  received  dominion  and 
power,  with  divinity  itself,  and  with  might  and 
honor  from  the  Father ;  as  it  is  said  in  regard 
to  him  in  the  mystical  passages  of  Scripture 
which  speak  of  his  divinity :  "  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God."*  "All  things  were  made 
by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not  an)rthing 
made."  "  This,  too,  the  great  Moses  teaches,  4 
when,  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  proph- 
ets, he  describes  under  the  influence  of  the 
divine  Spirit  the  creation  and  arrangement  of  the 
universe.  He  declares  that  the  maker  of  the 
world  and  the  creator  of  all  things  yielded  to 
Christ  himself,  and  to  none  other  than  his  own 
clearly  divine  and  first-born  Word,  the  making  of 
inferior  things,  and  communed  with  him  respect- 
ing the  creation  of  man.  "  For,"  says  he, "  God 
said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  and  in 
our  likeness."^  And  another  of  the  prophets  5 
confirms  this,  speaking  of  God  in  his  hymns 
as  follows  :  "  He  spake  and  they  were  made  ;  he 
commanded  and  they  were  created."  *  He  here 
introduces  the  Father  and  Maker  as  Ruler  of 
all,  commanding  with  a  kingly  nod,  and  second 
to  him  the  divine  Word,  none  other  than  the 
one  who  is  proclaimed  by  us,  as  carrying  out 


Church  History t  Vol.  II.  p.  xzo;  and  Tzschimer*s  Geschichte  der 
Apologetik,  p.  99  sq.  .  ,  ^     . 

s  Isa.  lui.  8.  *  John  u  3. 

«  Cf.  Matt.  xi.  97.  ''  Gen.  i.  96. 

■John  i.  1. 

*  Fs.  xxxiii.  9.  There  is  really  nothing  in  this  passage  to  imply 
that  the  Psalmist  thinks,  as  Eusebius  supposes,  of  the  Son  as  the 
Father's  agent  in  creation,  who  is  here  addressed  bv  the  Father. 
As  Stroth  remarks,  "  According  to  Eusebius,  *  He  spake '  is  equiva- 
lent to  'He  said  to  the  Son,  Create';  and'Thr^  were  created* 
means,  according  to  him,  not  '  They  arose  immemately  upon  this 
command  of  GmI,'  but  '  The  Son  was  immediately  obedient  to  the 
command  of  the  Father  and  produced  them.'  For  Euaebius  con- 
nects this  verse  with  the  sixth, '  By  the  vtord  oS  the  Lord  wetc  the 
heavens  made,'  where  he  understands  Christ  to  be  referred  to. 
Perhaps  this  verse  has  been  omitted  in  the  Greek  through  an  over- 
sight, for  it  is  found  in  Rufinus." 
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6  the  Father's  commands.      All  that  are  said 
to  have  excelled  in  righteousness  and  piety 

since  the  creation  of  man,  the  great  servant  Mo- 
ses and  before  him  in  the  first  place  Abraham 
and  his  children,  and  as  many  righteous  men  and 
prophets  as  afterward  appeared,  have  contem- 
plated him  with  the  pure  eyes  of  the  mind,  and 
have  recognized  him  and  offered  to  him  the 
worship  which  is  due  him  as  Son  of  God. 

7  But  he,  by  no  means  neglectful  of  the  rev- 
erence due  to  the  Father,  was  appointed  to 

teach  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  to  them  all. 
For  instance,  the  Lord  God,  it  is  said,  appeared 
as  a  common  man  to  Abraham  while  he  was  sit- 
ting at  the  oak  of  Mambre.'  And  he,  immediately 
falling  down,  although  he  saw  a  man  with  his 
eyes,  nevertheless  worshiped  him  as  God,  and 
sacrificed  to  him  as  Lord,  and  confessed  that  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  his  identity  when  he  uttered 
the  words,  "  Lord,  the  judge  of  all  the  earth,  wilt 
thou  not  execute  righteous  judgment  ?"  ^*^ 

8  For  if  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
unbegotten  and  immutable  essence  of  the 

almighty  God  was  changed  into  the  form  of  man, 
or  that  it  deceived  the  eyes  of  the  beholders 
with  the  appearance  of  some  created  thing,  and 
if  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Scripture  should  falsely  invent  such 
things,  when  the  God  and  Lord  who  judgeth  all 
the  earth  and  executeth  judgment  is  seen  in  the 
form  of  a  man,  who  else  can  be  called,  if  it  be 
not  lawfiil  to  call  him  the  first  cause  of  all  things, 
than  his  only  pre-existent  Word?"  Concern- 
ing whom  it  is  said  in  the  Psalms,  "  He  sent  his 
Word  and  healed  them,  and  delivered  them 

9  from   their  destructions." "     Moses  most 
clearly  proclaims  him  second  Lord  after  the 

Father,  when  he  says,  "  The  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from 
the  Lord."^  The  divine  Scripture  also  calls  him 
God,  when  he  appeared  again  to  Jacob  in  the 
form  of  a  man,  and  said  to  Jacob,  "  Thy  name 
shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel  shall 
be  thy  name*  because  thou  hast  prevailed  with 
God."  "  Wherefore  also  Jacob  called  the  name 
of  th^t  place  "  Vision  of  God,"  ^  sa3ring,  "  For  I 
have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is 

10  preserved."  "    Nor  is  it  admissible  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  theophanies  recorded  were 

*  S«e  Gen.  xviii.  x  so.  '^  Gen.  xviii.  95. 

"  Eusebius  accepts  the  common  view  of  the  early  Church,  that 
the  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  were  Christophanies;  that  is, 
appearances  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  Augustine  seems 
to  nave  been  the  first  of  the  Fathers  to  take  a  diflerent  view,  main, 
tainms;  that  such  Christophanies  were  not  consistent  with  the  iden- 
dty  of  essence  between  Father  and  Son,  and  that  the  Scriptures 
tiiesiselves  teach  that  it  was  not  the  Logos,  but  an  angel,  that  ap- 
peared to  the  Old  Testament  worthies  on  various  occasions  (cf.  De 
Trtn.  III.  xt).  Augustine's  opinion  was  widely  adopted,  but  in 
ntodem  times  the  earlier  view,  which  Eusebius  represents,  has  been 
the  prevailing  one  (see  Hod^,  Systematic  Theology ^  I.  p.  490,  and 
Lange's  article  Theopkany  m  Herzog) . 

^Ps.  cvii-  ao. 

"  Gen.  six.  34.  '•  tWot  tf«o5. 

^  Gen.  zzxii.  a8.  ^^  Gen.  xxxii.  30. 


appearances  of  subordinate  angels  and  ministers 
of  God,  for  whenever  any  of  these   appeared 
to  men,   the    Scripture   does   not   conceal  the 
fact,  but  calls  them  by  name  not  God  nor  Lord, 
but  angels,  as  it  is  easy  to  prove  by  num- 
berless testimonies.    Joshua,  also,  the  sue-     11 
cessor  of  Moses,  calls   him,  as   leader  of 
the  heavenly  angels  and  archangels  and  of  the 
supramundane    powers,   and    as    lieutenant    of 
Ihe  Father,"  entrusted  with  the  second  rank  of 
sovereignty  and  rule  over  all,  ".captain  of  the 
host  of  the  Lord,"  although  he  saw  him  not 
otherwise  than  again  in  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  a  man.     For  it  is  written  :  "  And  it 
came  to  pass  when  Joshua  was  at  Jericho  "     12 
that  he  looked  and  saw  a  man  standing 
over  against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his 
hand,  and  Joshua  went  unto  him  and  said,  Art 
thou  for  us  or  for  our  adversaries  ?    And  he  said 
unto  him,  As  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  am 
I  now  come.    And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the 
earth  and  said  unto  him.  Lord,  what  dost  thou 
command  thy  servant?  and  the  captain  of  the 
Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off 
thy  feet,  for  the  jf)lace  whereon  thou  standest 
is  holy."  **    You  will  perceive  also  from  the     13 
same  words  that  this  was  no  other  than  he 
who   talked  with  Moses.*^     For  the  Scripture 
says  in  the  same  words  and  with  reference  to 
the  same  one,  "When  the  Lord  saw  that  he 
drew  near  to  see,  the  Lord  called  to  him  out  of 
the  bush  and  said,  Moses,  Moses.     And  he  said. 
What  is  it  ?    And  he  said,  Draw  not  nigh  hither ; 
loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.     And  he 
said  unto  him,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob."  *^ 

And  that  there  is  a  certain  substance  14 
which  lived  and  subsisted""  before  the  world, 
and  which  ministered  unto  the  Father  and  God 
of  the  universe  for  the  formation  of  all  created 
things,  and  which  is  called  the  Word  of  God 
and  Wisdom,  we  may  learn,  to  quote  other 
proofs  in  addition  to  those  already  cited,  from 
the  mouth  of  Wisdom  herself,  who  reveals  most 
clearly  through  Solomon  the  following  mysteries 
concerning  herself :  "  I,  Wisdom,   have   dwelt 

^'*  The  MSS.  differ  greatly  at  this  point.  A^  number  of  them, 
followed  by  Valesius,  CIoss,  and  Crus&,  read,  wo-avcl  roO  irarpbf 
vvapyorra  ivfo/mii^  cai  ao^iav.  _  Schwegler,  Laemmer,  Burton, 
and  Heinichen  aulopt  another  reading  which  hais  some  MS.  support, 
and  which  we  have  followed  in  our  translation:  «!KraFC(  rou  rarpov 
t/irapvoi'.    See  Heinichen's  edition.  Vol.  I.  p.  lo,  note  41. 

*•  tv  'Icpt^w* 

*•  Josh.  v.  13-15. 

«>  Eusebius  agrees  with  other  earlier  Fathers  (e.g.  Justin  Martyr, 
Origen,  and  Cvprian)  in  identifying  the  one  that  appeared  to  Joshua 
with  him  that  nad  appeared  to  Moses,  on  the  ground  that  the  same 
words  were  used  m  both  cases  (cf.  especiafly  Justin's  Dt'ai.  c. 
Trypko,  chap.  6a).  Many  later  Fathers  (e.g.  Theodoret)  regard  the 
person  that  appeared  to  Joshua  *;4S  the  archangel  Michael,  who  is 
described  by  Daniel  (x.  ai  and  xii.  x)  as  fighting  for  the  people  of 
God.    See  Keil*s  Commentary  on  yoskua,  chap.  5,  w.  X3-XS. 

"  Ex.  iii.  4-6.    Cf.  Justin's  Dial.t  chap.  63. 

**  Qwria  rif  wpoK6c^iu,os  ^M<ra  koX  v^cvTvcra. 
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with  prudence  and  knowledge,  and  I  have  in- 
voked understanding.  Through  me  kings  reign, 
and  princes  ordain  righteousness.  Through  me 
the  great  are  magnified,  and  through  me 
16  sovereigns  rule  the  earth."  ^  To  which  she 
adds  :  "  The  Lord  created  me  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ways,  for  his  works;  before  the 
world  he  established  me,  in  the  beginning,  be- 
fore he  made  the  earth,  before  he  made  the 
depths,  before  the  mountains  were  settled,  before 
all  hills  he  begat  me.  When  he  prepared  the 
heavens  I  was  present  with  him,  and  when  he 
established  the  fountains  of  the  region  under 
heaven^  I  was  with  him,  disposing.  I  was  the 
one  in  whom  he  delighted ;  daily  I  rejoiced  be- 
fore him  at  all  times  when  he  was  rejoicing 

16  at  having  completed  the  world."**    That 
the    divine   Word,  therefore,  pre-existed, 

and  appeared  to  some,  if  not  to  all,  has  thus 
been  briefly  shown  by  us. 

17  But  why  the  Gospel  was  not  preached 
in  ancient  times  to   all  men  and  to  all 

nations,  as  it  is  now,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations.'*     The  life  of  the  ancients 
was  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  Thermit  them  to 
receive  the  all-wise  and  all-virtuous  teaching 

18  of  Christ.     For  immediately  in  the  begin- 
ning, after  his  original  life  of  blessedness, 

the  first  man  despised  the  command  of  God, 
and  fell  into  this  mortal  and  perishable  state, 
and  exchanged  his  former  divinely  inspired 
luxury  for  this  curse-laden  earth.  His  descend- 
ants having  filled  our  earth,  showed  themselves 
much  worse,  with  the  exception  of  one  here  and 
there,  and  entered  upon  a  certain  brutal  and 
insupportable  mode  of  life.    They  thought 

19  neither  of  city  nor  state,  neither  of  arts  nor 
sciences.    They  were  ignorant  even  of  the 

name  of  laws  and  of  justice,  of  virtue  and  of 
philosophy.  As  nomads,  they  passed  their  lives 
in  deserts,  like  wild  and  fierce  beasts,  destroy- 
ing, by  an  excess  of  voluntary  wickedness,  the 
natural  reason  of  man,  and  the  seeds  of  thought 
and  of  culture  implanted  in  the  human  soul. 
They  gave  themselves  wholly  over  to  all  kinds 
of  profanity,  now  seducing  one  another,  now 
slaying  one  another,  now  eating  human  flesh, 
and  now  daring  to  wage  war  with  the  Gods  and 
to  undertake  those  battles  of  the  giants  cele- 
brated by  all;  now  planning  to  fortify  earth 
against    heaven,  and  in   the    madness  of  un- 

**  Prov.  viii.  xa,  15,  x6. 

**  T^f  v»'  ovpay6v,  with  all  the  MSS.  and  the  LXX.,  followed  by 
Schwegler,  Burton,  Heinichen.  and  others.  Some  edttors,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  version  of  Rufinus  {/ontet  sub  ceelo) ,  read  raf  vn 
ttiipaviv.    Closs,  Stigloher,  and  Cnis&  translate  in  the  same  way. 

"  Prov.  yiii.  aa-as,  97,  a8,  30,  31. 

*  Eusebius  pursues  much  the  same  line  of  arisument  in  his  Dem, 
EvaH£'.t  Prcem.  Bk.  VIII.;  and  compare  also  Gregory  of  Nyssa's 
Third  Oration  on  the  birth  of  tbe  Lord  (at  the  beginning) .  The 
objection  which  Eusebtus  undertakes  to  answer  here  was  an  old 
one,  and  had  been  considered  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  Origen  in  his 
work  against  Celsut,  and  by  others  (see  Tsscnirner's  Gtschickt* 
der  Apologtiikt  P.  ^5  ff-). 


governed  pride  to  prepare  an  attack  upon  the 
very  God  of  all.*' 

On  account  of  these  things,  when  they  20 
conducted  themselves  thus,  the  all-seeing 
God  sent  down  upon  them  floods  and  conflagra- 
tions as  upon  a  wild  forest  spread  over  the 
whole  earth.  He  cut  them  down  with  contin- 
uous famines  and  plagues,  with  wars,  and  with 
thunderbolts  from  heaven,  as  if  to  check  some 
terrible  and  obstinate  disease  of  souls  with 
more  severe  punishments.  Then,  when  the  21 
excess  of  wickedness  had  overwhelmed 
nearly  all  the  race,  like  a  deep  fit  of  drunkenness, 
beclouding  and  darkening  the  minds  of  men, 
the  first-born  and  first-created  wisdom  of  God, 
the  pre-existent  Word  himself,  induced  by  his 
exceeding  love  for  man,  appeared  to  his  ser- 
vants, now  in  the  form  of  angels,  and  again  to 
one  and  another  of  those  ancients  who  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  God,  in  his  own  person  as  the  sav- 
ing power  of  God,  not  otherwise,  however,  than 
in  the  shape  of  man,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  appear  in  any  other  way.  And  22 
as  by  them  the  seeds  of  piety  were  sown 
among  a  multitude  of  men  and  the  whole  nation, 
descended  from  the  Hebrews,  devoted  them- 
selves persistently  to  the  worship  of  God,  he 
imparted  to  them  through  the  prophet  Moses, 
as  to  multitudes  still  corrupted  by  dieir  ancient 
practices,  images  and  symbols  of  a  certain  mys- 
tic Sabbath  and  of  circumcision,  and  elements 
of  other  spiritual  principles,  but  he  did  not 
grant  them  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  themselves.  But  when  their  law  23 
became  celebrated,  and,  like  a  sweet  odor, 
was  diffused  among  all  men,  as  a  result  of  their 
influence  the  dispositions  of  the  majority  of  the 
heathen  were  softened  by  the  lawgivers  and  phi- 
losophers who  arose  on  every  side,  and  their 
wild  and  savage  brutality  was  changed  into  mild- 
ness, so  that  they  enjoyed  deep  peace,  friend- 
ship, and  social  intercourse."  Then,  finally,  at 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there 
appeared  again  to  all  men  and  nations  through- 
out the  world,  who  had  been,  as  it  were,  pre- 
viously assisted,  and  were  now  fitted  to  receive 
the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  that  same  teacher 

S7  The  reference  here  seems  to  be  to  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel  (C^en.  xi.  x-o) ,  although  Valesius  thinks  otherwise.  The 
fact  that  Eusebius  refers  to  the  battles  of  the  giants,  which  were 
celebrated  in  heathen  son^,  does  not  militate  against  a  reference  in 
this  passage  to  the  narrative  recounted  in^  Genesis.  He  illustrates 
the  presumption  <A  the  human  race  by  instances  familiar  to  his 
readers  whether  drawn  from  Christian  or  from  Pagan  sources. 
Compare  the  Prttp,  Evang.  ix.  14. 

**  It  was  the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
Fathers,  that  the  Greek  philosophers,  lawgivers,  and  poeu  had  ob- 
tained their  wisdom  from  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  tnu  point  was 
pressed  very  strongly  by  many  of  the  apologists  in  their  eflbrt  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  Christianity.  The  assertion  wu  inade  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  who  were  said  to  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  books  of  the  Hebrews  upon  their  journey 
to  Egypt.  Compare  among  other  passages  Justin  s  Apd.  I.  S9  ff- : 
Clement  of  Alexandria's  Cohort,  ad  Gentrs,  chap.  6:  and  TertuUi- 
an's  AM.  chap.  47.  Compare  also  Eusebius'  Prtt^.  Evang.,  Bks. 
IX.  and  X. 
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of  virtue,  the  minister  of  the  Father  in  all  good 
things,  the  divine  and  heavenly  Word  of  God,  in  a 
human  body  not  at  all  differing  in  substance  from 
our  own.  He  did  and  suffered  the  things  which 
had  been  prophesied.  For  it  had  been  foretold 
that  one  who  was  at  the  same  time  man  and  God 
should  come  and  dwell  in  the  world,  should  per- 
form wonderful  works,  and  should  show  himself  a 
teacher  to  all  nations  of  the  piety  of  the  Father. 
The  marvelous  nature  of  his  birth,  and  his  new 
teaching,  and  his  wonderful  works  had  also 
been  foretold;  so  likewise  the  manner  of  his 
death,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and, 
finally,  his  divine  ascension  into  heaven. 

24  For  instance,  Daniel  the  prophet,  under  the 
influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  seeing  his 

kingdom  at  the  end  of  time,^  was  inspired  thus 
to  describe  the  divine  vision  in  language  fitted 
to  human  comprehension :  "  For  I  beheld,"  he 
says,  "  until  thrones  were  placed,  and  the  Ancient 
of  Days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as 
snow  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  pure  wool ; 
his  throne  was  a  flame  of  fire  and  his  wheels 
burning  fire.  A  river  of  fire  flowed  before  him. 
Thousand  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before 
him.      He  appointed  judgment,  and  the 

25  books  were   opened."*      And  again,  "I 
saw,"  says  he,  "  and  behold,  one  like  the 

Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  he  hastened  unto  the  Ancient  of  Days  and 
was  brought  into  his  presence,  and  there  was 
given  him  the  dominion  and  the  glory  and  the 
kingdom ;  and  all  peoples,  tribes,  and  tongues 
serve  him. '  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  do- 
minion which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his 

26  kingdom  shall  not  be  destroyed."^    It  is 
clear  that  these  words  can  refer  to  no  one 

else  than  to  our  Saviour,  the  God  Word  who 

was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  who  was 

called  the  Son  of  man  because  of  his  final 

27  appearance  in  the  flesh.    But  since  we  have 
collected  in  separate  books  ^  the  selections 

from  the  prophets  which  relate  to  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  have  arranged  in  a  more  logi- 
cal form  those  things  which  have  been  revealed 
concerning  him,  what  has  been  said  will  suffice  for 
the  present. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

The  Name  Jesus  and  also  the  Name  Christ  were 
known  from  the  Beginnings  and  were  honored 
by  the  Inspired  Prophets. 

1  It  is  now  the  proper  place  to  show  that 

the  very  name    Jesus  and  also  the  name 

^  The  Gfeek  has  only  cvl  rcAci,  which  can  refer,  however,  only 
to  the  end  of  dine  or  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

•^  Dan.  vii.  9,  ro.  *^  Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 

**  Eusebius  refers  here  probably  to  his  Eclofa  propkeitctf^  or 
Prophetical  Extracts ^  pouibly  to  his  Dcm.  Kvaug.;  upon  these 
works  sec  the  Prolegomcaa,  p.  34  and  37,  above. 


Christ  were  honored  by  the  ancient  proph- 
ets beloved  of  God.*     Moses  was  the  first      2 
to  make  known  the  name  of  Christ  as  a 
name  especially  august  and  glorious.     When  he 
delivered  types  and  symbols  of  heavenly  things, 
and  mysterious  images,  in  accordance  with  the 
oracle  which  said  to  him, ''  Look  that  thou  make 
all  things  according  to  the  pattern  which  was 
shown  thee  in  the  mount,"' he  consecrated  a 
man  high  priest  of  God,  in  so  far  as  that  was 
possible,  and  him  he  called  Christ.^    And  thus 
to  this  dignity  of  the  high  priesthood,  which  in 
his  opinion  surpassed  the  most  honorable  posi- 
tion among  men,  he  attached  for  the  sake  of 
honor  and  glory  the  name  of  Christ.     He       3 
knew  so  well  that  in  Christ  was  something 
divine.   And  the  same  one  foreseeing,  under  the 
influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  the  name  Jesus,  dig- 
nified it  also  with  a  certain  distinguished  privi- 
lege.    For  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  had  never 
been  uttered  among  men  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  he  applied  first  and  only  to  the  one  who 
he  knew  would  receive  after  his  death,  again  as 
a  type  and  symbol,  the  supreme  command. 
His  successor,  therefore,  who  had  not  hith-      4 
erto  borne  the  name  Jesus,  but  had  been 
called  by  another  name,  Auses,*  which  had  been 
given  him  by  his  parents,  he  now  called  Jesus, 
bestowing  the  name  upon  him  as  a  gift  of  honor, 
far  greater  than  any  kingly  diadem.     For  Jesus 
himself,  the  son  of  Nave,  bore  a  resemblance 
to  our  Saviour  in  the  fact  that  he  alone,  after 
Moses  and  after  the  completion  of  the  symboli- 
cal worship  which  had  been  transmitted  by  him, 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  true 
and  pure  religion.    Tlius  Moses  bestowed      5 
the  name  of  our    Saviour,  Jesus     Christ, 
as  a  mark  of  the  highest  honor,  upon  the  two 
men  who  in  his  time  surpassed  all  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  virtue  and  glory ;    namely,  upon 
the  high  priest  and  upon  his  own  successor 
in  the  government.     And  the  prophets  that      6 
came  after  also  clearly  foretold  Christ  t>y 
name,  predicting  at  the   same  time  the  plots 
which   the  Jewish   people  would    form  against 
him,  and  the  caUing  of  the  nations  through  him. 
Jeremiah,  for  instance,  speaks  as  follows :  "The 

^  Compare  the  Dem.  Evang.  iv.  17. 

*  Ex.  XXV.  40. 

*  "  Eusebius  here  has  in  mind  the  passages  Lev.  iv.  5,  t6,  and  vi. 
93,  where  the  LXX.  reads  o  tcpcv^  o  xM.9r{K\  The  priest ^  ike 
anointed  one**  (Gloss).  The  Authorised  Version  reads,  The  priest 
that  was  anointed;  the  Revised  Version,  The  anointed  priest. 

*  A  few  MSB.,  followed  bv  Laemmer  and  Hcinichen,  read  here 
Navp^  but  the  best  MSB.  followed  by  the  majority  of  editors  rotd 
'Kv9Ti,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  Oshea^  which  means 
"  Salvation/'  and  which  Joshua  bore  before  his  name  was  changed, 
by  the  addition  of  a  syllwle,  to  Jehoshuaa  Joshuas  Jesus,  meaning 
"God's  salvation"  (Num.  xiii.  x6).  Jerome  {de  vir.  ill.  c.  I.) 
speaks  of  this  corruption  as  existing  in  Greek  and  Latin  MSB.  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  as  having  no  sense,  and  contends  that  Osee  is  the 
proper  form,  Osee  meaning  "  Salvator."  The  same  corruption 
(Auses)  occurs  also  in  TertuUian,  Adv.  Marc.  iii.  16,  and  Adv. 
Jnd.  9  (where  the  English  translator,  as  Crus^  also  does  in  the  pres- 
ent passage,  in  both  cases  departs  from  the  original,  and  renders 
'Oshea,'  Ante-Nicene  Fathers^  Am.  Ed.  IIL  p.  334,  335,  and 
Z63),  and  in  Lactantius,  Institutes ^  iv.  17. 
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Spirit  before  our  face,  Christ  the  Lord,  was  taken 
in  their  destructions ;  of  whom  we  said,  under  his 
shadow  we  shall  live  among  the  nations."^  And 
David,  in  perplexity,  says, "  Why  did  the  nations 
rage  and  the  people  imagine  vain  things  ?  The 
kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves  in  array,  and 
the  rulers  were  gathered  together  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  Christ "  ',  to  which  he  adds, 
in  the  person  of  Christ  himself,  "  The  Lord  said 
unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
nations  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession." ' 

7  And  not  only  those  who  were  honored  with 
the  high  priesthood,  and  who  for  the  sake 

of  the  symbol  were  anointed  with  especially 
prepared  oil,  were  adorned  with  the  name  of 
Christ  among  the  Hebrews,  but  also  the  kings 
whom  the  prophets  anointed  under  the  influence 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  thus  constituted,  as  it 
were,  typical  Christs.  For  they  also  bore  in  their 
own  persons  types  of  the  royal  and  sovereign 
power  of  the   true  and  only  Christ,  the 

8  divine  Word  who  ruleth  over  all.    And  we 
have  been  told  also  that  certain  of  the 

prophets  themselves  became,  by  the  act  of 
anointing,  Christs  in  type,  so  that  all  these  have 
reference  to  the  true  Christ,  the  divinely  inspired 
and  heavenly  Word,  who  is  the  only  high  priest 
of  all,  and  the  only  King  of  every  creature,  and 
the  Father's  only  supreme  prophet  of  proph- 

9  ets.     And  a  proof  of  this  is  that  no  one  of 
those  who  were  of  old  symbolically  anointed, 

whether  priests,  or  kings,  or  prophets,  possessed 
so  great  a  power  of  inspired  virtue  as  was  ex- 
hibited by  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus,  the 

10  true  and  only  Christ.     None  of  them  at 
least,  however  superior  in  dignity  and  honor 

they  may  have  been  for  many  generations  among 
their  own  people,  ever  gave  to  their  followers 
the  name  of  Christians  from  their  own  typical 
name  of  Christ.  Neither  was  divine  honor  ever 
rendered  to  any  one  of  them  by  their  subjects ; 
nor  after  their  death  was  the  disposition  of  their 
followers  such  that  they  were  ready  to  die  for 
the  one  whom  they  honored.  And  never  did  so 
great  a  commotion  arise  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  in  respect  to  any  one  of  that  age ; 
for  the  mere  symbol  could  not  act  with  such 
power  among  them  as  the  truth  itself  which 

11  was  exhibited  by  our  Saviour.   He,  although 
he  received  no  symbols  and  types  of  high 

priesthood  from  any  one,  although  he  was  not 
bom  of  a  race  of  priests,  although  he  was  not 
elevated  to  a  kingdom  by  military  guards, 
although  he  was  not  a  prophet  like  those  of  old, 
although  he  obtained  no  honor  nor  pre-eminence 
among  the  Jews,  nevertheless  was  adorned  by 
the   Father  with  all,  if  not  with  the  symbols, 


m.  IV.  30. 


<>  Ps.  ii.  z,  a. 


'  P».  ii.  7,  8. 


yet  with  the   truth  itself.    And  therefore,     12 
although  he  did  not  possess  like  honors  with 
those  whom  we  have  mentioned,  he  is  called 
Christ  more  than  all  of  them;    And  as  himself 
the  true  and  only  Christ  of  God,  he  has  filled 
the  whole  earth  with  the  truly  august  and  sacred 
name  of  Christians,  committing  to  his  followers 
no  longer  types  and  images,  but  the  uncovered 
virtues  themselves,  and  a  heavenly  life  in 
the  very  doctrines  of  truth.   And  he  was  not     13 
anointed  with  oil  prepared  from  material 
substances,  but,  as  befits  divinity,  with  the  divine 
Spirit  himself,  by  participation  in  the  unbegotten 
deity  of  the  Father.    And  this  is  taught  also 
again  by  Isaiah,  who  exclaims,  as  if  in  the  person 
of  Christ  himself,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me ;  therefore  hath  he  anointed  me.     He 
hath  sent  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
to  proclaim  deliverance  to  captives,  and  re- 
covery of  sight  to  the  blind." *    And  not  only     14 
Isaiah,  but  also  David  addresses  him,  say- 
ing, "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever. 
A  scepter  of  equity  is  the  scepter  of  thy  king- 
dom.   Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hast 
hated  iniquity.    Therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
fellows."*    Here  the  Scripture  calls  him  God  in 
the  first  verse,  in  the  second  it  honors  him 
with  a  royal  scepter.     Then  a  litde  farther     15 
on,  after  the  divine  and  royal  power,  it  rep- 
resents him  in  the  third  place  as  having  become 
Christ,  being  anointed  not  with  oil  made  of 
material  substances,  but  with  the  divine  oil  of 
gladness.     It  thus  indicates  his  especial  honor, 
far  superior  to  and  different  from  that  of  those 
who,  as  types,  were  of  old  anointed  in  a 
more  material  way.     And  elsewhere  the     16 
same  writer  speaks  of  him  as  follows :  "  The 
Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand  until    I    make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool " ;  ^®  and,  "  Out  of  the  womb,  before  the 
morning  star,  have  I  begotten  thee.    The  Lord 
hath  sworn  and  he  will  not  repent.    Thou  art  a 
priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchize- 
dec.""  But  this  Melchizedec  is  introduced     17 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  priest  of  the 
most  high  God,"  not  consecrated  by  any  anoint- 
ing oil,  especially  prepared,  and  not  even  be- 
longing by  descent  to  the  priesthood  of  the 
Jews.    Wherefore  after  his  order,  but  not  aftei' 
the  order  of  the  others,  who  received  symbols 
and  types,  was  our  Saviour  proclaimed,  with 
an  appeal  to  an  oath,  Christ  and  priest. 
History,  therefore,  does  not  relate  that  he     10 
was  anointed  corporeally  by  the  Jews,  nor 


"  Isa.  Ixi.  X.  Eusebius  as  usual  follows  the  LXX.,  which  in  thts 
case  diflfers  somewhat  from  the  Hebrew,  and  hence  the  transition 
differs  from  the  English  version.  The  LXX.,  howcTer,  oootains  an 
extra  clause  which  Eusebius  omiu.  See  Hetnichen's  editiOB» 
Vol.  I.  p.  ai,  note  49. 

»Ps.  xlv.6,  7.  "PS.CX.  1.  up,,  ex.  4. 

u  See  Gen.  xtv.  x8;  Heb.  v.  6, 10;  vi.  ao;  viii. 
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that  he  belonged  to  the  lineage  of  priests,  but 
that  he  came  into  existence  from  God  himself 
before  the  morning  star,  that  is  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  world,  and  that  he  obtained 
an  immortal  and  undecaying  priesthood  for 

19  eternal  ages.     But  it  is  a  great  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  incorporeal  and  divine 

unction  that  he  alone  of  all  those  who  have  ever 
existed  is  even  to  the  present  day  called  Christ 
by  all  men  throughout  the  world,  and  is  con- 
fessed and  witnessed  to  under  this  name,  and  is 
commemorated  both  by  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
and  even  to  this  day  is  honored  as  a  King  by 
his  followers  throughout  the  world,  and  is  ad- 
mired as  more  than  a  prophet,  and  is  glorified 
as  the  true  and  only  high  priest  of  God.^*  And 
besides  all  this,  as  the  pre-existent  Word  of  God, 
called  into  being  before  all  ages,  he  has  received 
august  honor  from  the  Father,  and  is  wor- 

20  shiped  as  God.    But  most  wonderful  of  all 
is  the  ^ct  that  we  who  have  consecrated 

ourselves  to  him,  honor  him  not  only  with  our 
voices  and  with  the  sound  of  words,  but  also 
with  complete  elevation  of  soul,  so  that  we 
choose  to  give  testimony  unto  him  rather  than 
to  preserve  our  own  lives. 

21  I  have  of  necessity  prefaced  my  history 
with  these  matters  in  order  that  no  one, 

judging  from  the  date  of  his  incarnation,  may 
think  that  our  Saviour  and.  Lord  Jesus,  the  Christ, 
has  but  recently  come  into  being. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Religion  proclaimed  by  him  to  All  Nations 
was  neither  New  nor  Strange. 

1  But  that  no  one  may  suppose  that  his 
doctrine  is  new  and  strange,  as  if  it  were 

framed  by  a  man  of  recent  origin,  differing  in 
no  respect  from  other  men,  let  us  now  briefly 

2  consider  this  point  also.    It  is  admitted  that 
when  in  recent  times  the  appearance  of  our 

Sariour  Jesus  Christ  had  become  known  to  all 
men  there  immediately  made  its  appearance  a 
new  nation ;  a  nation  confessedly  not  small,  and 
not  dwelling  in  some  comer  of  the  earth,  but 
the  most  numerous  and  pious  of  all  nations,^  in- 
destructible and  unconquerable,  because  it  always 
receives  assistance  from  God,  This  nation,  thus 
suddenly  appearing  at  the  time  appointed  by 
the  inscrutable  counsel  of  God,  is  the  one  which 
has  been  honored  by  all  with  the  name  of 

3  Christ.     One  of  the  prophets,  when  he  saw 
beforehand  with  the  eye  of  the  Divine  Spirit 

"  Eusebius,  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  D*m.  Evang.  IV.  25,  is 
the  fint  of  the  Fathers  to  mention  the  three  offices  of  Christ. 
^  'Cf.  TertuUian,  y* A'/.  XXXVII.  {Antt-Nictnt  Fathers^  Am. 
Ed- Vol.  HI.  p.  45J.   '^ 


that  which  was  to  be,  was  so  astonished  at  it  that 
he  cried  out,  *'  Who  hath  heard  of  such  things, 
and  who  hath  spoken  thus?     Hath  the  earth 
brought  forth  in  one  day,  and  hath  a  nation  been 
bom  at  once  ?  "  *    And  the  same  prophet  gives  a 
hint  also  of  the  name  by  which  the  nation  was 
to  be  called,  when  he  says, "  Those  that  serve  me 
shall  be  called  by  a  new  name,  which  shall 
be  blessed  upon  the  earth."  ®    But  although      4 
it  is  clear  that  we  are  new  and  that  this  new 
name  of  Christians  has  really  but  recently  been 
known  among  all  nations,  nevertheless  our  life 
and  our  conduct,  with  our  doctrines  of  religion, 
have  not  been  lately  invented  by  us,  but  from 
the  first  creation  of  man,  so  to  speak,  have  been 
established   by  the  natural    understanding    of 
divinely  favored  men  of  old.     That  this  is 
so  we  shall  show  in  the  following  way.    That      5 
the  Hebrew  nation  is  not  new,  but  is  uni- 
versally honored  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  is 
known  to  all.    The  books  and  writings  of  this 
people  contain  accounts  of  ancient  men,  rare 
indeed  and  few  in  number,  but  nevertheless  dis- 
tinguished for  piety  and  righteousness  and  every 
other  virtue.     Of  these,   some  excellent  men 
lived  before  the  flood,  others  of  the  sons  and 
descendants  of  Noah  lived  after  it,  among  them 
Abraham,  whom  the  Hebrews  celebrate  as 
their  own  founder  and  forefather.     If  any      6 
one  should  assert  that  all  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  testimony  of  righteousness,  from 
Abraham  himself  back  to  the  first  man,  were 
Christians  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  he  would 
not  go  beyond  the  truth.*     For  that  which       7 
the  name  indicates,  that  the  Christian  man, 
through  the  knowledge  and  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  is  distinguished    for    temperance    and 
righteousness,  for  patience  in  life  and  manly 
virtue,  and  for  a  profession  of  piety  toward  the 
one  and  only  God  over  all  —  all  that  was  zeal- 
ously practiced  by  them  not  less  than  by  us. 
They  did  not  care  about  circumcision  of       8 
the  body,  neither  do  we.    They  did  not 
care  about  observing  Sabbaths,  nor  do  we.    They 
did  not  avoid  certain  kinds  of  food,  neither  did 
they  regard  the  other  distinctions  which  Moses 
first  delivered  to  their  posterity  to  be  observed 
as  symbols;  nor  do  Christians  of  the  present 
day  do  such  things.     But  they  also  clearly  knew 
the  very  Christ  of  God ;  for  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  he  appeared  unto  Abraham,  that  he 
imparted  revelations  to  Isaac,  that  he  talked  with 
Jacob,  that  he  held  converse  with  Moses  and 
with  the  prophets  that  came  after.     Hence       9 
you  will  find  those  divinely  favored  men 
honored  with  the  name  of  Christ,  according  to 
the  passage  which  sajrs  of  them,  "Touch  not 
my  Christs,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm."* 


*  Isa.  Ixvi.  8. 

*  Isa.  Ixv.  15,  x6. 


*  Compare  Justin  Martyr's  A^L  I.  46. 
'  I  Chron.  xvi.  aa,  and  Ps.  cv.  15. 
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10  So  that  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  consider 
that  religion,  which  has  lately  been  preached 

to  all  nations  through  the  teaching  of  Christ,  the 

first  and  most  ancient  of  all  religions,  and  the 

one  discovered  by  those  divinely  favored 

11  men  in  the  age  of  Abraham.     If  it  is  said 
that  Abraham,  a  long  time  afterward,  was 

given  the  command  of  circumcision,  we  reply 
that  nevertheless  before  this  it  was  declared  that 
he  had  received  the  testimony  of  righteousness 
through  faith  ;  as  the  divine  word  says,  "  Abra- 
ham believed  in  God,  and  it  was  counted 

12  unto  him  for  righteousness."  *    And  indeed 
unto  Abraham,  who  was  thus  before  his 

circumcision  a  justified  man,  there  was  given  by 
God,  who  revealed  himself  unto  him  (but  this 
was  Christ  himself,  the  word  of  God),  a  proph- 
ecy in  regard  to  those  who  in  coming  ages 
should  be  justified  in  the  same  way  as  he.  The 
prophecy  was  in  the  following  words  :  "  And  in 
thee  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  be  blessed."' 
And  again,  "  He  shall  become  a  nation  great 
and  numerous;   and  in  him  shall  all  the 

13  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."**     It  is 
permissible  to  understand  this  as  fulfilled 

in  us.  For  he,  having  renounced  the  supersti- 
tion of  his  fathers,  and  the  former  error  of  his 
life,  and  having  confessed  the  one  God  over  all, 
and  having  worshiped  him  with  deeds  of  virtue, 
and  not  with  the  service  of  the  law  which  was 
afterward  given  by  Moses,  was  justified  by  faith 
in  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  who  appeared  unto 
him.  To  him,  then,  who  was  a  man  of  this 
character,  it  was  said  that  all  the  tribes  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed 

14  in  him.     But  that  very  religion  of  Abraham 
has  reappeared  at  the  present  time,  prac- 
ticed in  deeds,   more   efficacious  than  words, 

by  Christians  alone  throughout  the  world. 
16     What  then  should  prevent  the  confession 

that  we  who  are  of  Christ  practice  one  and 
the  same  mode  of  life  and  have  one  and  the 
same  religion  as  those  divinely  favored  men  of 
old?  Whence  it  is  evident  that  the  perfect 
religiqn  committed  to  us  by  the  teaching  of 
Christ  is  not  new  and  strange,  but,  if  the  truth 
must  be  spoken,  it  is  the  first  and  the  true  re- 
ligion.    This  may  suffice  for  this  subject. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Time  of  his  Appearance  among  Men, 

1  And  now,  after  this  necessary  introduc- 

tion to  our  proposed  history  of  the  Church, 


•  Gen.  xy.  6. 
'  Gen.  xii.  3. 


'  Gen.  xviii.  x8. 


we  can  enter,  so  to  speak,  upon  our  journey, 
beginning  with  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  flesh.  And  we  invoke  God,  the  Father 
of  the  Word,  and  hina,  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  Jesus  Christ  himself  our  Saviour  and 
Lord,  the  heavenly  Word  of  God,  as  our  aid 
and  fellow-laborer  in  the  narration  of  the 
truth. 

It  was  in  the  forty-second  year  of  the      2 
reign  of  Augustus*  and  the  twenty-eighth 
after  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  and  the  death 
of   Antony   and    Cleopatra,    with    whom    the 
dynasty  of  the  Rolemies  in  Egypt  came  to  an 
end,  that  our  Saviour  and   Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  according  to 
the  prophecies  which  had  been  uuered  concern- 
ing him.^     His  birth  took  place  during  the  first 
census,   while    Cyrenius  was   governor  of 
Syria.'     Flavins  Josephus,  the  most  cele-       3 
brated  of  Hebrew  historians,  also  mentions 
this  census,*  which  was  taken  during  Cyrenius' 

^  Eusebius  here  makes  the  reign  of  Augustus  begin  with  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  (as  Tosephus  does  in  chap.  9,  $  i,  below), 
and  he  puts  the  birth  of  Christ  therefore  into  the  year  75a  u.c. 
(a  B.C.).  which  agrees  with  Clement  of  Alexandria's  Strvn  .  I. 
(who  gives  the  twenty-eighth  year  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  :>s 
the  birth-year  of  Christ),  with  Epiphanius,  Httr.  LI.  33,  and  Oro- 
sius,  Hiti.  I.  z.  Eusebius  gives  the  same  date  also  in  his  Ckrc*.. 
(ed.  Schoene,  II.  p.  144).  Irenaeus,  III.  as,  and  TertuUian,  A<ix'. 
yud.  8,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the  forty-nrst  year  of  Augustus, 
751  u.c.  (3  B.C.).  But  all  these  dates  are  certamly  too  late.  The 
true  year  of  Christ's  birth  has  always  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
But  It  must  have  occurred  before  the  death  of  Herod,  which 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  750  u.c.  (j  B.C.).  The  most  widely 
accepted  opinion  is  that  Christ  was  bom  late  in  the  year  5,  or  early 
in  the  year  4  B.C.,  though  some  scholars  put  the  date  bacic  as  far  as 
7  B.C. 

The  time  of  the  year  is  also  uncertain,  the  date  commonly  ac- 
cepted in  the  Occident  (Dec.  asth)  having  nothing  older  t>ian  a 
fourth  century  tradition  in  its  favor.  The  date  accepted  by  the 
Greek  Church  (Jan.  6tb)  rests  upon  a  somewhat  older  tradition,  but 
neither  day  has  any  claim  to  reliability. 

For  a  full  and  excellent  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  cssav 
of  Andrews  in  his  Lt/e  0/  our  Lord,  pp.  i-aa.  See,  also,  SchafT^ 
Church  Hist.  I.  p.  98  sq. 

■  Micah  V.  a. 

*  Cf.  Luke  ii.  a. 

Quirinius  is  the  original  Latin  form  of  the  name  of  which  Luke 
gives  the  Greek  form  xvp^fiov  or  Cyrenius  (which  is  the  form  gi\  e;i 
also  by  Eusebius) . 

The  statement  of  Luke  presents  a  chronological  difficulty  which 
has  not  yet  been  completely  solved.    Quirinius  we  know  to  have 
been  maae  governor  of  Syria  in  a.d.  6;  and  under  him  occurred  a 
census  or  enrollment  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Ant.  XVII.  13.  5.  and 
XVIII.   I.  z.      This    is    undoubt«ily  the   same   as  that   referred 
to  in  Acts  v.  37.     But  this  took  place  some  ten  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  cannot  therefore  be  connected  with  that  event. 
Many  explanations  have  been  oflfered  to  account  for  the  difficulty, 
but  since  the  discovery  of  Zumpt,  the  problem  has  been  much  sim- 
plified.     He,  as  also  Mommsen,  has  proved  that  Quirinius  was 
twice  governor  of  Syria,  the  first  time  from  B.C.  4  (aiitumu)  to  B.C.  x. 
But  as  Christ  must  have  been  bom  before  the  spring  of  b.c.  4,  the 
governorship  of  (Quirinius  is  still  a  little  too  late.     A  solution  of 
the   question   is  thus    approached,   however,    though  not  all   the 
difficulties  are  yet  removed.     Upon  this  <^uestion,   see  especiaUy 
A.  M.  Zumpt,  Z><w   Geburtsjahr    ChrtsU    (Leipzig,    Z869),   and 
compare  SchaflTs  Church  Hist.^  I.  zaz-zac,  for  a  condensed  but 
excellent  account  of  the  whole  matter,  and   for  the  literature   of 
the  subject. 

^  Eusebius  here  identifies  the  census  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(^Ant.  XVIII.  X.  z)  and  referred  to  in  Acts  v.  37,  with  the  one  zncn- 
tioned  in  Luke  ii.  a :  but  this  is  an  obvious  error,  as  an  inters  a.1  of 
ten  years  separated  the  two.  Valesius  considers  it  all  one  census. 
and  hence  re«urds  Eusebius  as  correct  in  his  statement;  but  this  is 
very  improbable.  Jachmann  (in  Illgen's  ZeUschrift  f.  hist.  Thrcl- 
ogie^  1839,  II*  P*  3$  s<lO>  according  to  his  custom,  charges  Eusebius 
with  willful  deception  and  perversion  of  the  facts.  But  such  a  charge 
is  utterly  without  warrant.  Eusebius,  in  cases  where  we  can  con> 
trol  his  statements,  can  be  shown  to  have  been  always  conscientious. 
Moreover,  in  his  Chron.  (ed.  Schoene  II.  p.  1^4)  he  identifies  the  two 
censuses  in  the  same  way.  But  his  ChrtmtcUs  woe  written  j^ome 
years  before  his  History,  and  he  cannot  have  had  aby  object  to  de« 
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term  of  office.  In  the  same  connection  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  uprising  of  the  Galile- 
ans, which  took  place  at  that  time,  of  which 
also  Luke,  among  our  writers,  has  made  men- 
tion in  the  Acts,  in  the  following  words  :  "  After 
this  man  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days 
of  the  taxing,  and  drew  away  a  multitude* 
after  him :  he  also  perished  ;  and  all,  even 

4  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  dispersed."  * 
The  above-mentioned  author,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth book  of  his  Antiquities,  in  agreement 
with  these  words,  adds  the  following,  which  we 
quote  exactly:  "Cyrenius,  a  member  of  the 
senate,  one  who  had  held  other  offices  and  had 
passed  through  them  all  to  the  consulship,  a 
man  also  of  great  dignity  in  other  respects, 
came  to  Syria  with  a  small  retinue,  being  sent 

by  Caesar  to  be  a  judge  of  the  nation  and 

5  to  make  an  assessment  of  their  property."  ^ 
And  after  a  little  ®  he  says :   "  But  Judas,* 

a  Gaulonite,  from  a  city  called  Gamala,  taking 
with  him  Sadduchus,*°  a  Pharisee,  urged  the 
people  to  revolt,  both  of  them  saying  that  the 
taxation  meant  nothing  else  than  downright 
slavery,  and  exhorting  the  nation  to  defend 

6  their  liberty."    And  in  the  second  book  of 
his  History  of  the   Jewish  War,  he  writes 

as  follows  concerning  the  same  man :  '^  At  this 
time  a  certain  Galilean,  whose  name  was  Judas, 
persuaded  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  declaring 
that  they  were  cowards  if  they  submitted  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  if  they  endured, 


ceive  in  them  such  as  Jachmann  assumes  that  he  had  in  his  History. 
It  IS  plain  that  Eusebius  has  simply  made  a  blunder*  a  thing  not  at 
all  surphsins  when  we  remember  now  frequent  his  chronological 
errors  are.  He  U  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  piece  of  carelessness,  but 
nothing  worse.  It  was  natural  to  connect  the  two  censuses  men- 
tioned as  uking  place  under  the  same  governor,  though  a  little 
closer  attention  to  the  £aicts  would  have  shown  him  the  discrepancy 
ia  date,  which  he  simply  overlooked. 

'The  New  Testament  {Textns  Ree.)  reads  AaNv  ixai'di',  with 
which  Laemmer  agrees  in  his  edition  of  Eusebius.  Two  MSS.,  foU 
lowed  by  Stephanus  and  Valesius.  and  by  the  English  and  German 
translators,  read  Aabv  roAvv.  All  the  other  MSS.  and  editors,  as 
veil  as  Rufinus,  read  \u/iv  alone. 

^  Acts  V.  37. 

'  Joscphus,  Ant,  XVIII.  i.  1.  Upon  Josephus  and  his  works, 
iee  bek>w,  Bk.  III.  c.  9.  "  /bid. 

'  Judas  the  Gaulonite.  In  Acts  v.  3^7,  and  injosephus,  B.  7.  II. 
8. 1  (quoted  just  below) ,  and  zt.  8,  and  m  A nt.  aVIII.  1.6  and  XX. 
5-  3,  he  is  called  Judas  of  Galilee.  But  in  the  present  section  Jose- 
phus gives  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  account  of  him.  Gaulo- 
nitis  lav  east  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Galilee.  Jiudas  of  Galilee  was 
pr>bably  his  common  designation,  given  to  him  either  because  his 
revolt  took  rise  in  Galilee,  or  because  Galilee  was  used  as  a  general 
term  for  the  north  country.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  position 
aci  ^reat  personal  influence,  and  drew  vast  numbers  to  his  standard, 
denouncing,  in  the  name  of  religion,  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
K  >me  and  all  submis5iv>n  to  a  foreign  yoke.  The  revolt  spread 
very  rapidly,  and  the  whole  country  was  thrown  into  excitement 
ard  disorder;  but  the  Romans  proved  too  strong  for  him,  and 
he  soon  perished,  and  his  followers  were  dispersed,  diough  many 
of  them  continued  active  until  the  final  destniction  of  the  city. 
The  influence  of  Judas  was  so  great  and  lasted  so  long  that  Jose- 
phus {Ant.  XVIII.  z.  X  and  6)  calls  the  tendency  represents  by 
him  the  "  fourth  philosophy  of  the  Jews,"  ranking  it  with  Phari> 
saism,  Sadduceeism,  and  Essenism.  The  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  ihia  "  fourth  philosophy  **  or  sect  was  its  love  of  freedom. 
for  an  excellent  account  of  Judas  and  his  revolt,  see  Ewald's 
j     Gtshichtf  de$  Volke*  Israel^  V.  p.  16  sq. 

I  '^  Greek,    lih&o^^ov,    Rufinus,   Sadduckum.      He,   too,   must 

have  been  a  man  of  influence  and  position.  I^ter  in  the  same  para- 
^ph  he  is  made  bv  Tosephus  a  joint  founder  with  Judas  of  the 
"  fourth  philosophy, '  out  in  $  6  of  the  same  chapter,  where  tlae 
author  of  it  is  relcrred  to,  Judas  alone  is  mentioned. 


besides    God,    masters    who    were    mortal."" 
These  things  are  recorded  by  Josephus. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

About  the  Time  of  Christy  in  accordance  with 
Prophecy,  the  Rulers  who  had  governed  the 
Jewish  Nation  in  Regular  Succession  from 
the  Days  of  Antiquity  came  to  an  End,  and 
Herod,  the  First  Foreigner,  became  King, 

When  Herod,*  the  first  ruler  of  foreign      1 
blood,  became  King,  the  prophecy  of  Moses 
received  its  fulfillment,  according  to  which  there 
should  "  not  be  wanting  a  prince  of  Judah,  nor 
a  ruler  from  his  loins,  until  he  come  for  whom  , 
it  is  reserved."  ^    The  latter,  he  also  shows,  was 
to  be  the    expectation    of   the    nations.' 
This    prediction    remained    unfiilfilled    so      2 
long  as  it  was  permitted  them  to  live  under 
rulers  from  their  own  nation,  that  is,  from  the 
time  of  Mo^es  to  the  reign  of  Augustus.     Under 
the  latter,  Herod,  the  first  foreigner,  was  given 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans.    As  . 
Josephus  relates,^  he  was  an  Idumean '  on  his 
father's  side  and  an  Arabian  on  his  mother's. 
But  Africanus,^  who  was  also  no  common  writer, 
says  that  they  who  were  more   accurately  in- 
formed about  him  report  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Antipater,  and  that  the  latter  was  the  son  of  a 
certain  Herod  of  Ascalon,^  one  of  the  so-called 


u  Josephus,  B.  7- 11*  8.  x. 
iH« 


erod  the  Great,  son  of  Antipater,  an  Idumean,  who  had 
been  appointed  procurator  of  Judea  by  Caesar  in  b.c.  47.  Herod  was 
made  governor  of  Galilee  at  the  same  time,  and  king  of  Judea  by 
the  Roman  Senate  in  b.c.  40. 

*  Gen.  xlix.  10.  The  LXX..  which  Eusebius  quotes  here,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  is  in  the  present  instance  somewhat  diflerent  from 
the  Hebrew.  »  Uid. 

*  Eusebius  refers  here  to  Ami.  XIV.  i.  3  and  7.  3.  According 
to  Josephus,  Herod's  lather  was  Antipater,  and  his  mother  Cypros, 
an  Arabian  woman  of  noble  birth. 

*  The  Idumeans  or  Edomites  were  the  descendants  of  Esau,  and 
inhabited  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Their ^in- 
cipal  city  and  stronghold  was  the  famous  rock  city,  Petra.  They 
were  constant  enemies  of  the  Jews,  refused  them  free  passage 
through  their  land  (Num.  xx.  20};  were  conquered  by  Saul  and 
David,  but  again  regained  their  in(kpendence,  until  they  were  An- 
ally completely  subgugated  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  left  them  in 
possession  of  their  land,  but  compelled  them  to  undergo  circum- 
cision, and  adopt  the  Jewish  law.  Compare  Josephus,  AMi.Wll.g. 
i;  XV.  7.9:  A  7.  IV.  5.  5. 

*  On  Africanus,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  31.  This  account  is  given  by 
Africanus  in  his  epistle  to  Ari^tides,  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  the  next 
chapter.  Africanus  states  there  (§  ix)  that  the  account,  as  he  gives 
it,  was  handed  down  by  the  relatives  of  the  Lord.     But  the  tradi- 

,  tion,  whether  much  older  than  Africanus  or  not,  is  certainly  incor- 
rect. We  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  XIV.  s),  who  is  the  best  wit- 
ness upon  this  subject,  that  Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod  the  Great, 
was  the  son  of  another  Antipater,  or  Antipas.  an  Idumean  who  had 
been  made  governor  of  Idumea  by  the  Jewish  king  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus  (of  the  Maccabaean  family).  In  Ant.  XVI.  xx  Josephus  in- 
forms us  that  a  report  had  been  invented  by  friends  and  flatterers  of 
Herod  that  he  was  descended  from  Jewish  ancestors.  The  report 
originated  with  Nicolai  Damasceni,  a  writer^  of  the  time  of  the 
Herods.  The  tradition  preserved  here  bv  Africanus  had  its  origin, 
evidently,  in  a  desire  to  degrade  Herod  oy  representing  him  as  de- 
scended from  a  slave. 

'  Ascalon,  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines  (mentioned 
frequently  in  the  Old  Testament),  lay  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
between  Gaxa  and  Joppa.  It  was  beautified  by  Herod  (although 
not  belonging  to  his  dominions),  and  after  his  death  became  the 
residence  of  nis  sister  Salome.  It  was  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  Of  this  Herod  of  Ascalon  nothing 
is  known.    Possibly  no  such  man  existed. 
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3  servants®  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.     This 
Antipater,  having  been  taken  a  prisoner  while 

a  boy  by  Idumean  robbers,  lived  with  them,  be- 
cause his  father,  being  a  poor  man,  was  unable 
to  pay  a  ransom  for  him.  Growing  up  in  their 
practices  he  was  afterward  befriended  by  Hyrca- 
nus,'  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews.  A  son  of  his 
was  that  Herod  who  lived  in  the  times  of 

4  our  Saviour."    When  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Jews  had  devolved  upon  such  a  man  the 

expectation  of   the  nations  was,  according  to 

prophecy,  already  at  the  door.     For  with  him 

their  princes  and  governors,  who  had  ruled  in 

regular  succession  from  the  time  of  Moses, 

5  came  to  an  end.    Before  their  captivity  and 
their  transportation  to  Babylon  they  were 

ruled  by  Saul  first  and  then  by  David,  and  be- 
fore the  kings  leaders  governed  them  who  were 
called  Judges,  and  who  came  after  Moses 

6  and  his  successor  Jesus.  After  their  return 
from  Babylon  they  continued  to  have  with- 
out interruption  an  aristocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  an  oligarchy.  For  the  priests  had 
the  direction  of  affairs  until  Pompey,  the  Roman 
general,  took  Jerusalem  by  force,  and  defiled 
the  holy  places  by  entering  the  very  innermost 
sanctuary  of  the  temple."  Aristobulus,"  who, 
by  the  right  of  ancient  succession,  had  been  up 
to  that  time  both  king  and  high  priest,  he  sent 
with  his  children  in  chains  to  Rome ;  and  gave 
to  Hyrcanus,  brother  of  Aristobulus,  the  high 
priesthood,  while  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews 

was  made  tributary  to  the  Romans  from 

7  that  time.^'    But  Hyrcanus,  who  was  the 
last  of  the  regular  line  of  high  priests,  was 

very  soon  afterward  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthi- 
ans,^*  and  Herod,  the  first  foreigner,  as  I  have 


s  Up6tov\o^f  **  a  temple-slave." 

'  Hyrcanus  II.,  eldest  son  of  the  King  Alexander  Tannseus  of 
the  Maccabsan  family,  became  high  priest  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  78  B.C.;  and  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  69  B.C., as- 
cended the  throne.  He  gave  up  his  kingdom  afterward  (60  B.C.)  to 
his  younger  brother,  Aristobulus;  but  under  the  influence  of  Anti- 
pater the  Idumean  endeavored  to  regain  it,  and  after  a  long  war  with 
his  brother,  was  re-established  in  power  by  Pompey,  in  63  B.C.,  but 
merely  as  high  priest  and  governor,  not  with  the  title  of  king.  He 
retained  his  position  until  40  B.C.,  when  he  was  driven  out  oy  his 
nephew  Antigonus.  He  was  murdered  in  30  B.C.,  by  command  of 
Herod  the:  Great,  who  had  married  his  gramd-daughter  Mariamne. 
He  was  throughout  a  weak  man,  and  while  in  power  was  completely 
under  the  influence  of  his  minister,  Antipater. 

>«  Herod  the  Great.' 

^*  In  63  B.C.,  when  Pompey's  curiosity  led  him  to  penetrate  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  was  much  impressed,  however,  by  its  sim- 
plicity, and  went  away  without  disturbing  its  treasures,  wondering  at 
a  religion  which  had  no  visible  God. 

^  Aristobulus^  II.,  younger  brother  of  Hyrcanus,  a  much  abler 
and  more  energetic  man,  assumed  the  kingdom  by  an  arrangement 
with  his  brother  in  66  B.C.  (see  note  9,  above).  In  63  B.C.  he  was 
deposed,  and  carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey.  He  died  about  48  B.C. 
Eusebius  is  hardly  correct  in  saying  that  Aristobulus  was  king  and 
high  priest  by  regular  succession,  as Tiis  elder  brother  Hyrcanus  was 
the  true  heir,  and  he  had  assumed  the  power  only  because  of  his 
superior  ability. 

u  The  real  independence  of  the  Jews  practically  ceased  at  this 
time.  For  three  years  only,  from  40  to  37  B.C.,  while  Antigonus,  son 
of  Aristobulus  and  nephew  of  Hyrcanus,  was  in  power,  Jerusalem 
was  indei>endent  of  Rome,  but  was  soon  retaken  by  Herod  the  Great, 
and  remained  from  that  time  on  in  more  or  less  complete  subjection, 
either  as  a  dependent  kingdom  or  as  a  province. 

^*  40  B.C.,  when  Antigonus,  by  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  took  Jeru- 
salem and  established  himself  as  king  there,  until  conquerra  by 


already  said,  was  made  King  of  the  Jewish 
nation  by  the  Roman  senate  and  by  Angus-       & 
tus.     Under  him  Christ  appeared  in  bodily 
shape,  and  the  expected  Salvation  of  the  nations 
and  their  calling  followed   in  accordance  with 
prophecy.'^    From  this  time  the   princes  and 
rulers  of  Judah,  I  mean  of  the  Jewish  nation,, 
came  to  an  end,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
the  order  of  the  high  priesthood,  which  from 
ancient  times  had  proceeded  regularly  in  closest 
succession  from  generation  to  generation, 
was  immediately  thrown  into  confusion.'^  Of      9 
these  things  Josephus  is  also  a  witness,"  who 
shows  that  when  Herod  was  made  King  by  the 
Romans  he  no  longer  appointed  the  high  priests 
from  the  ancient  line,  but  gave  the   honor  to 
certain  obscure  persons.     A  course  similar   to 
that  of  Herod  in  the  appointment  of  the  priests 
was  pursued  by  his  son  Archelaus,**  and  after 
him  by  the  Romans,  who  took  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands. ^^     The  same     10 
writer  shows  ^  that  Herod  was  the  first  that 
locked  up  the  sacred  garment  of  the  high  priest 
under  his  own  seal  and  refused  to  permit  the 
high  priests  to  keep  it  for  themselves.     The 
same  course  was   followed  by  Archelaus   after 
him,  and  after  Archelaus  by  the  Romans. 

These  things  have  been  recorded  by  us  IL 
in  order  to  show  that  another  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled  in  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  For  the  Scripture,  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,^  having  expressly  mentioned  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  until  the  coming  of  Christ,  of 
which  we  have  treated  in  other  books,**  most 
clearly  prophesies,  that  after  the  completion  of 
those  weel^  the  unction  among  the  Jews  should 
totally  perish.  And  this,  it  has  been  clearly 
shown,  was  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  th^  birth  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     This  has  been  neces- 

Herod  in  37  o.c.  Hyrcanus  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  36  B.C.,  but 
was  no  longer  high  priest. 

^  Compare  Isa.  ix.  a;  xlii.  6;  xlix.  6,  etc 

>A  Euseoius'  statement  is  perfectly  correct.  The  high  priestly 
lineage  had  been  kept  with  great  scrunulousness  until^  Hvrcanus  II. , 
the  last  of  the  regular  succession.  (His  grandson  Aristooulus,  how- 
ever, was  high  priest  for  a  year  under  Herod,  but  was  then  slain  by 
him.)  Afterward  the  high  priest  was  appointed  and  changed  at 
pleasure  by  the  secular  niler. 

Herod  the  Great  first  established  the  practice  of  removing  a  hi{;h. 
priest  during  his  lifetime;  and  under  him  there  were  no  less  tnan  six 
different  ones. 

*'  Josephus,  Ant.  XX.  8. 

>'  Archelaus,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthacc,  a  Samaritaa 
woman,  and  younger  brother  of  Herod  Antipas.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  B.C.  4,  he  succeeded  to  the  government  ol  Idumea,  Sama- 
ria, and  Judea,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch. 

^  After  the  death  of  Archelaus  (a.d.  7),  Judea  was  made  a 
Roman  province,  and  ruled  by  procurators  untu  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
came  into  power  in  ^7  a.d.  (see  below,  Bk.  II.  chap,  a,  note  3).  The 
changes  in  the  high  priesthood  during  the  most  of  this  time  were 
very  rapid,  one  after  another  being  appointed  and  removed  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  procurator,  or  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  who 
held  the  power  of  ai)pointraent  most  of  the  time.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  high  priests  between  the  death  of  Archelaus  and 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  XV.  11.  4.  **  Dan.  ix.  «6. 

**  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Eusebius  refers  here  to  the  Dem^ 
Evang,y\\\.  3  sq.,  where  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  are  discussed  at 
length.  But,  as  Lightfoot  remarks,  the  reference  is  just  as  well  sat- 
isfied by  the  Eclegte  Proph.  III.  45.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  decide 
which  work  is  meant. 
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sarily  premised  by  us  as  a  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  time. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Alleged  Discrepancy  in  the  Gospels  in  regard 
to  the  Genealogy  of  Christ, 

1  Matthew  and  Luke  in  their  gospels  have 
given  us  the  genealogy  of  Christ  differently, 

and  many  suppose  that  they  are  at  variance  with 
one  another.  Since  as  a  consequence  every  be- 
liever, in  ignorance  of  the  truth,  has  been  zeal- 
ous to  invent  some  explanation  which  shall  har- 
monize the  two  passages,  permit  us  to  subjoin 
the  account  of  the  matter  which  has  come  down 
to  us,^  and  which  is  given  by  Africanus,  who 
was  mentioned  by  us  just  above,  in  his  epistle  to 
Aristides,*  where  he  discusses  the  harmony  of 
the  gospel  genealogies.  After  refuting  the  opin- 
ions of  others  as  forced  and  deceptive,  he  gives 
the  account  which  he  had  received  from  tra- 

2  dition  *  in  these  words :  "  For  whereas  the 
names  of  the  generations  were  reckoned  in 

Israel  either  according  to  nature  or  according  to 
law,  —  according  to  nature  by  the  succession  of 
legitimate  offspring,  and  according  to  law  when- 
ever another  raised  up  a  child  to  the  name  of  a 
brother  dying  childless;*  for  because  a  clear 
hope  of  resurrection  was  not  yet  given  they  had 

*  "  Orer  aeunst  the  Various  opinions  of  umnstnicted  upologists 
for  the  Gospel  nistoryy  Eusebius  introduces  this  account_  of  Africanus 
with  the  wordSf  ^v  vcpl  rovrwv  KarcAtfov^av  ctf  iffiaf  icrropcai'." 
(Spiita.) 

*  On  Africanus,  sec  6k.  VI.  chap.  31.  Of  this  Aristides  to  whom 
the  epiMie  is  addressed  we  know  nothing.  He  mtut  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  apologist  Aristides,  who  uved  in  the  leign  of  Tra- 
jan (see  below,  Bk.  IV.  c.  3}.  Photius  {.Bibl.  3^)  mentions  this  epis- 
tle, bat  tells  ua  nothing  about  Aristides  himself.  The  epistle  exists 
in  Bomenms  firagments,  from  which  Spitta  {^Dtr  Brief  dtt  yuiius 
Africanus  am  ArittidtM  krititck  untersMchi  mmJ  kereesteUtf 
Halle,  1877)  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  original  epistle.  His  work 
is  the  best  and  most  complete  upon  the  sumect.  Compare  Routh, 
RtU  Sacfitt  II*  PP*  aa8-937  And  pp.  399-^56,  where  two  fragments 
are  given  and  discussed  at  length.  The  eputle  (as  given  by  Mai)  is 
translated  in  the  Ante-tficene  Fathers,  Am.  ed.  VI.  p.  135  AT. 

The  attempt  of  Africanus  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  critical 
attempt  to  harmonise  the  two  geneak>gies  of  Christ.  The  question 
bad  been  the  subject  merely  of  guesses  and  suppositions  until  his 
time.  He  approaches  the  matter  in  a  free  cndcal  spirit  (such  as 
seems  always  to  have  characterized  him),  and  his  mvestigations 
therdbre  deserve  attention.  He  holds  that  both  genealogies  are 
those  of  Joseph,  and  this  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  antiquity, 
though,  as  he  says,  the  discrepancies  were  reconciled  in  various 
ways.  Africanus  hunself,  as  will  be  seen,  explains  bv  the  law  of 
Levirate  marriages,  and  his  view  is  advocated  by  Mill  (Oh  ike 
Mythical  Interpretation  of  the  Gospel^  p.  act  sq.) :  but  ot  this  in- 
terpretation Rev.  John  Lightfoot.  justly  says,  There  is  neither 
reason  fbr  it,  nor,  indeed,  any  founcution  at  all." 

Upon  the  supposition  that  both  genealogies  relate  to  Joseph  the 
best  explanation  u  that  Matthew's  table  represents  the  royal  line  of 
l^al  successors  to  the  throne  of  David,  while  Luke's  gives  the  line 
ofactual  descent.  This  view  is  ably  advocated  by  Hervev  in  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary  f article  Genealogy  of  yesus).  Another  opinion 
which  has  prevailea  widely  since  the  Reformation  is  that  Luke  gives 
the  genealogy  of  Mary.  The  view  is  defended  very  ingeniously  by 
Weus  {Leben  yesu,  \,  005,  ad  edition).  For  further  particulars 
iec,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  various  commentaries 
upon  Matthew  aad  Luke  and  the  various  lives  of  Christ,  especially 

Andrews',  p.  S5  *<1; 

*  Eusebius  makes  a  mistake  in  saying  that  Africanus  had  re- 
ceived the  explanation  which  follows  from  tradition.  For  Africanus 
himself  savs  expressly  ({  rj,  below)  that  his  interpretation  is  not 
suDported  oy  testimony.  Eusebius'  error  has  been  repeated  by  most 
writers  upon  the  subject,  but  is  exposed  by  Spitta,  ibtd.  p.  63. 

'  The  law  is  stated  in  Deut  xxv.  5  sq. 


a  representation  of  the  future  promise  by  a  kind 
of  mortal  resurrection,  in  order  that  the  name  of 
the  one  deceased  might  be  perpetuated ;  — 
whereas  then  some  of  those  who  are  inserted       3 
in  this  genealogical  table  succeeded  by  nat- 
ural descent,  the  son  to  the  father,  while  others, 
though  bom  of  one  father,  were  ascribed   by 
name  to  another,  mention  was  made  of  both  — 
of  those  who  were  progenitors  in  fact  and 
of  those  who  were  so  only  in  name.     Thus       4 
neither  of  the  gospels  is  in  error,  for  one 
reckons  by  nature,  the  other  by  law.     For  the 
line  of  descent  from  Solomon  and  that  from 
Nathan*  were  so  involved,  the  one  with   the 
other,  by  the  raising  up  of  children  to  the  child- 
less and  by  second  marriages,  that  the  same  per- 
sons are  justly  considered  to  belong  at  one  time 
to  one,  at  another  time  to  another ;  that  is,  at 
one  time  to  the  reputed  fathers,  at  another  to 
the  actual  fathers.    So  that  both  these  accounts 
are  strictly  true  and  come  down  to  Joseph  with 
considerable  intricacy  indeed,  yet  quite  ac- 
curately.    But  in  order  that  what  I  have       6 
said  may  be  made  clear  I  shall  explain  the 
interchange  of  the  generations.     If  we  reckon 
the  generations  from  David  through  Solomon, 
the  third  from  the  end  is  found  to  be  Matthan, 
who  begat  Jacob  the  father  of  Joseph.     But  if, 
with  Luke,  we  reckon  them  from  Nathan  the 
son  of  David,  in  like  manner  the  third  from  the 
end  is  Melchi,*  whose  son  Eli  was  the  father  of 
Joseph.     For  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Eli, 
the  son  of  Melchi.    Joseph  therefore  being      6 
the  object  proposed  to  us,  it  must  be  shown 
how  it  is  that  each  is  recorded  to  be  his  father, 
both  Jacob,  who  derived  his  descent  from  Solo- 
mon, and  Eli,  who  derived  his  from  Nathan; 
first  how  it  is  that  these  two,  Jacob  and  Eli,  were 
brothers,  and  then  how  it  is  that  their  fathers, 
Matthan  and  Melchi,  although  of  different  fami- 
lies, are  declared  to  be  grandfathers  of  Jo- 
seph.   Matthan  and  Melchi  having  married       7 
in  succession  the  same  woman,  begat  chil- 
dren who  were  uterine  brothers,  for  the  law  did 
not  prohibit  a  widow,  whether  such  by  divorce  or 
by  the  death  of  her  husband,  from  marrying 
another.     By  Estha  "^  then  (for  this  was  the       8 
woman's  name  according  to  tradition)  Mat- 
than, a  descendant  of  Solomon,  first  begat  Jacob. 

B  Nathan  was  a  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  and  therefore  own 
brother  of  Solomon. 

*  Melchi,  who  is  here  given  as  the  third  from  the  end,  is  in  our 
present  texts  of  Luke  the  fifth  (Luke  iii.  a^),  Matthat  and  I^vi 
standing  between  Melchi  and  Eh.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
text  which  Africanus  followed  omitted  the  two  names  Matthat  and 
Levi  (see  Westcott  and  Hort*s  Greek  Testament,  Appendix,  p.  57). 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  .\fricanus  in  such  an  investigation 
as  this  could  have  overlooked  two  names  by  mistake  if  they  had 
stood  in  his  text  of  the  Gospels. 

'  We  know  nothing  more  of  Estha.  Africanus  probably  refers 
to  the  tradition  handed  down  by  the  relatives  of  Christ,  who  had,  as 
he  says,  preserved  genealogies  which  agreed  with  those  of  the  Gos- 
pels. ^  He  distinguishes  here  what  he  gives  on  tradition  from  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  discrepancy  upon  which  he  is 
engaged. 
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And  when  Matthan  was  dead,  Melchi,  who  traced 

his  descent  back  to  Nathan,  being  of  the  same 

.    tribe*  but  of  another  family,"  married  her, 

9  as  before  said,  and  begat  a  son  Eli.  Thus 
we  shall  find  the  two,  Jacob  and  Eli,  al- 
though belonging  to  different  families,  yet  breth- 
ren by  the  same  mother.  Of  these  the  one, 
Jacob,  when  his  brother  Eli  had  died  childless, 
took  the  latter's  wife  and  begat  by  her  a  son  *® 
Joseph,  his  own  son  by  nature  ^^  and  in  accord- 
ance with  reason.  Wherefore  also  it  is  written  : 
'  Jacob  begat  Joseph.*  ^  But  according  to  law  ^ 
he  was  the  son  of  Eli,  for  Jacob,  being  the 

brother  of  the  latter,  raised  up  seed  to  him. 

10  Hence  the  genealogy  traced  through  him 
will  not  be  rendered  void,  which  the  evan- 
gelist Matthew  in  his  enumeration  gives  thus: 
*  Jacob  begat  Joseph.'  But  Luke,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  :  *  Who  was  the  son,  as  was  supposed ' " 
(for  this  he  also  adds),  *of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Eli,  the  son  of  Melchi ' ;  for  he  could  not  more 
clearly  express  the  generation  according  to  law. 
And  the  expression  *  he  begat '  he  has  omitted  in 

>  yiv9%,  **  In  this  place  Wi^of  is  used  to  denote,  famify.  Mat- 
than and  Melchi  were  of  different  families,  but  bodi  belonged  to  the 
same  Davidic  race  which  was  divided  into  two  families*  that  of  Solo- 
mon and  that  of  Nathan  "  (Valcsius). 

i<>  All  the  MSS.  and  editions  of  Eusebius  read  rpirov  instead  of 
vtov  here.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  anv  sense  out  of  the  word 
rpirov  in  this  connection.  We  therefore  prefer  to  follow  Spitta  (see 
jiiif.  pp.  87  sqq.)  in  reading  iiiov  instead  of  rpiroy,  an  emendation 
which  he  has  ventured  to  make  upon  the  authority  of  Rufinus,  who 
translates  "  genuit  Joseph  filium  suum,"  showing  no  trace  of  a  Tfn- 
Tov.  The  word  rptrov  u  wanting  also  in  three  late  Catena  which 
contain  the  fragments  of  Africanus'  Epistle  (compare  Spitta,  ibid, 
p.  Z17,  note  Z3). 

u  KoroL  koyov.  These  words  have  caused  translators  and  com- 
mentators great  difficulty,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  have  missed 
their  significance  entirely.  Spitta  proposes  to  alter  by  reading «ara- 
Aoyoi',  but  the  emendation  is  unnecessary.  The  remarks  which  he 
makes  (p.  89  sqq.)  upon  the  relation  between  this  sentence  and  the 
next  are,  however,  excellent.  It  was  necessary  to  Africanus'  theory 
that  Joseph  should  be  allowed  to  trace  his  lineage  through  Jacob, 
his  father  "  by  nature,"  as  well  as  through  Eli,  his  father  *'  by  law, 
and  hence  the  words  Kara  Aoyof  are  added  and  emphasizra.  He 
was  his  son  by  nature  and  therefore  "  rightfully  to  be  reckoned  as 
his  son."  This  explains  the  Biblical  quotation  which  follows: 
"Wherefore*'  — because  he  was  Jacob's  son  by  nature  and  could 
rightfully  be  reckoned  in  his  line,  and  not  only  in  the  line  of  Eli  — 
"  It  is  written,"  &c. 

»  Matt.  L  6. 

"  See  Rev.  John  Lightfoot*s  remarks  on  Luke  iii.  93,  in  his 
Hebrew  and  Talmudieal  Exercitations  on  St.  Luke. 

^*  This  passage  has  caused  much  trouble.  Valesius  remarks, 
"  Africanus  wishes  to  refer  the  words  wf  cVo^i^cro  ('  as  was  sup- 
posed'} not  only  to  the  words  ui^  *Itt»<n|4^,  but  also  to  the  words 
rot)  'HA  ,  which  follow,  which  although  it  is  acute  is  nevertheless 
improper  and  foolish:  for  if  Luke  indicates  that  legal  generation  or 
adoption  by  the  words  mv  ct^o^t^cTo,  as  Africanus  claims,  it  would 
follow  that  Christ  was  the  son  of  Jo$«cph  by  legal  adoption  in  the 
same  way  that  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Eli.  And  thus  it  would  be 
said  that  Mary,  after  the  death  of  Toseph^  married  his  brother,  and 
that  Christ  was  begotten  by  him,  which  is  impious  and  absurd.  And 
besides,  if  these  words,  •!»«  cvo^i^cro,  are  extended  to  the  words  roO 
'HAl,  in  the  same  way  they  can  be  extended  to  all  which  follow.  For 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  supplied  in  the  second  grade 
and  not  in  the  others. 

But  against  Valesius,  Stroth  says  that  Africanus  seeks  nothing  in 
the  words  u,f  cvo/ni^ero,  but  in  the  fact  that  Luke  says  "  he  was  the 
son  off"  while  Matthew  savs  "  he  begat."  Stroth's  interpretation  is 
followed  by  CIoss,  Heinichen,  and  others,  but  Routh  follows  Vale- 
sius. Spitta  discusses  the  matter  carefully  (p.  91  sq.),  agreeing  with 
Valesius  that  Africanus  lays  the  emphasis  upon  the  words  •»«  ei^Mi- 
^CTo,  but  by  an  emendation  (introducing  a  second  mv  ci^o/uK^ero,  and 
reading  "  who  was  the  son,  as  was  supposed,  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Jacob,  who  was  himself  also  the  son,  as  was  supposed,  --  for  this  he 
also  adds,  —  of  Eli,  the  son  of  Melchi "}  he  applies  the  *»«  cvo/Ai^ero 
only  to  the  first  and  second  members,  and  takes  it  in  a  more  general 
sense  to  cover  both  cases,  thus  escaping  Valesius'  conclusions  ex- 
pressed above.    The  conjecture  is  ingenious^  but  is  unwarranted  and 


his  genealogical  table  up  to  the  end,  tracing  the 
genealogy  back  to  Adam  the  son  of  G<xi. 
This  interpretation  is  neither  incapable  of  11 
proof  nor  is  it  an  idle  conjecture."  For 
the  relatives  of  our  Lx)rd  according  to  the  flesh, 
whether  with  the  desire  of  boasting  or  simply 
wishing  to  state  the  fact,  in  either  case  truly, 
have  handed  down  the  following  account :  ^** 
Some  Idumean  robbers,^^  having  attacked  Asca- 
lon,  a  city  of  Palestine,  carried  away  from  a 
temple  of  Apollo  which  stood  near  the  walls,  in 
addition  to  other  booty,  Antipater,  son  of  a  cer- 
tain temple  slave  named  Herod.  And  since  the 
priest  *'  was  not  able  to  pay  the  ransom  for  his 
son,  Antipater  was  brought  up  in  the  customs  of 
the  Idumeans,  and  afterward  was  befriended 
by  Hyrcanus,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews. 
And  having  been  sent  by  Hyrcanus  on  an  12 
embassy  to  Pompey,  and  having  restored  to 

■  --■  1  ^ 

unnecessary.  The  words  which  occur  in  the  next  sentence,  "  and 
the  expression  *  he  begat '  he  has  omitted,"  show  that  Africanus,  as 
Stroth  contends,  lays  the  emphasis  upon  the  difference  of  form  in  the 
two  genealogies,  "  Son  of"  and  "  he  begat."  The  best  explanation 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  Africanus  supposes  Luke  to  have  implied  the 
legal  generation  in  the  words  "  the  Son  of,"  used  in  distinction  from 
the  definite  expression  "  he  begat,"  and  that  the  words  i*%  ecout- 
^cTo,  which  "  he  also  adds,"  simply  emphasize  this  diflRerence  of  ex- 
pression by  introducing  a  still  greater  ambiguity  into  Luke's  mode 
of  statement.  He  not  only  uses  the  words,  the  "  Son  of,"  which  have 
a  wide  latitude,  admitting  any  kind  of  sonship,  but  "he  also  adds,** 
"as  was  supposed,"  showing,  in  Africanus'  opinion,  still  more 
clearly  that  tne  list  which  follows  is  far  from  being  a  closely  denned 
table  of  descent  by  "  natural  generation." 

^  This  seems  the  best  possible  rendering  of  the  Greek,  which 
reads  rr[¥  ava^opav  voino'dfici^Of  <<ac  rov  'Adapt,  rov  Btou  car'  dfa- 
Av<rii'.  ov6i  fii}v  avairoSeiKTov  c.r.A.,  which  is  very  dark,  punctu- 
ated thus,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant  oy  kat' 
ava\v9iv  in  connection  with  the  preceding  words.  (Cnisi  translates,. 
"  having  traced  it  back  as  far  as  Adam, '  who  was  the  son  of  God.'^ 
he  resolves  the  whole  series  by  referring  back  to  God.  Neither  is 
this  incapable  of  proof,  nor  is  it  an  idle  conjecture.")  The  objec> 
tions  which  Spitta  brings  against  the  sentence  in  this  form  are  wrll 
founded.  He  contends  (p.  63  sqq.),  and  that  rightlyj  that  Africanus 
could  not  have  written  tne  sentence  thus.  In  restoring  the  original 
epistle  of  Africanus,  therefore,  he  throws  the  words  Kar'  di'dAvo-i^ 
into  the  next  sentence,  which  disposes  of  the  difficulty,  and  makes 
good  sense.    We  should  then  read,  "  having  traced  it  back  as  far  a& 


am  convinced.  But  as  Spitta  shows,  Eusebius  must  have  divided 
the  sentences  as  they  now  stand,  for,  according  to  his  idea,  that 
Africanus'  account  was  one  which  he  had  received  by  tradition,  the 
other  mode  of  reading  would  be  incomprehensible,  though  he  proba- 
bly did  not  understand  much  better  the  meaning  of  mar  aydXvaiv 
as  he  placed  it.  In  translating  Africanus'  episue  here,  I  have  felt 
justified  in  rendering  it  as  Africanus  probably  wrote  it,  instead  of 
following  Eusebius'  incorrect  reproduction  of  it. 

^  The  Greek  reads:  wapiSovoM  cat  rovro,  "have  handed  down 
also**  The  ical  occurs  in  all  the  MSS.  and  versions  of  Eusebiuis^, 
and  was  undoubtedly  written  by  him,  but  Spitta  supposes  it  an  addi- 
tion of  Eusebius,  caused,  like  the  change  in  the  previous  sentence, 
by  his  erroneous  conception  of  the  nature  of  Africanus'  interpreta- 
tion. The  KoX  is  certainly  troublesome  if  we  suppose  that  all  that  pre- 
cedes is  Africanus'  own  mterpretation  of  the  Biblical  lists,  and  not  a 
traditional  account  handed  down  by  the ' '  relatives  of  our  Lord  " ;  and 
this,  in  spite  of  Eusebius'  belief,  we  must  certainlv  insist  upon.  Wc 
may  therefore  assume  with  Spitta  that  the  «cat  dio  not  stand  in  the 
original  epistle  as  Africanus  wrote  it.  The  question  arises,  if  what 
precedes  is  not  given  upon  the  authority  of  the  "  relatives  of  our 
Lord,"  why  then  is  this  account  introduced  upon  their  testimoiiy,  as 
if  confirming  the  preceding?  We  may  simply  refer  again  to  Africa- 
nus' words  at  the  end  of  the  extract  ($15  below)  to  prove  that  his 
interpretation  did  not  rest  upon  testimony,  and  then  we  may  answer 
with  Spitta  that  their  testimony,  which  is  appealed  to  in  §  xa  below, 
was  to  the  genealogies  themselves*  and  in  this  Africanus  wisnes  it  to 
be  known  that  they  confirmed  the  Gospel  lists. 

*'  See  above,  chap.  VI.  notes  5  and  6. 

"  We  should  expect  the  word  temple-servant  '*  again  instead  of 
"  priest";  but,  as  Valesius  remarks,  "It  was  possible  for  the  same 
person  to  be  both  priest  and  servant,  if  for  instance  it  was  a  condi- 
tion of  priesthood  that  only  captives  should  be  made  priests."  And 
this  was  really  the  case  in  many  places. 
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him  the  kingdom  which  had  been  invaded  by 
his  brother  Aristobulus,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  named  procurator  of  Palestine.^®  But 
Antipater  having  been  slain  by  those  who  were 
envious  of  his  great  good  fortune,*'  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Herod,  who  was  afterward,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  made  King  of  the  Jews^  under  An- 
tony and  Augustus.  His  sons  were  Herod  and 
the  other  tetrarchs.**  These  accounts  agree 

13  also  with  those  of  the  Greeks.^  But  as  there 
had  been  kept  in  the  archives**  up  to  that 

time  the  genealogies  of  the  Hebrews  as  well  as 
of  those  who  traced  their  lineage  back  to  prose- 
lytes,** such  as  Achior  *•  the  Ammonite  and  Ruth 
the  Moabitess,  and  to  those  who  were  mingled 
with  the  Israelites  and  came  out  of  Egypt  with 
them,  Herod,  inasmuch  as  the  Uneage  of  the  Is- 
raelites contributed  nothing  to  his  advantage, 
and  since  he  was  goaded  with  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  ignoble  extraction,  burned  all  the 
genealogical  records,*^  thinking  that  he  might 
appear  of  noble  origin  if  no  one  else  were  able, 
from  the  public  registers,  to  trace  back  his  line- 
age to  the  patriarchs  or  prosel}'tes  and  to  those 
mingled  with  them,  who  were  called  Geo- 

14  rae.^  A  few  of  the  careful,  however,  having 
obtained  private  records  of  their  own,  either 


>^  Appointed  by  Julius  Cxsar  in  47  B.C.  (see  chap.  VI.  note  x, 
above) . 

^  He  was  poisoned  by  Malichus  in  4a  b.c.  (see  Josephus,  Aui. 
XIV.  11.  4). 

3^  Appointed  king  in  40  B.C.  (see  chap.  VI.  note  x,  above). 

^  The  etbnarch  Archelaus  (see  chap.  VI.  note  z8}  and  the  te- 
txarchs  Herod  Antipas  and  Herod  Philip  II. 

»  Cf.  Dion  Cassius,  XXXVII.  15  sqq.  and  Strabo,  XVI.  a.  46. 

**  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  tribal  and  family 
descent  meant  so  much,  to  keep  copies  of  the  genealogical  recordfs 
of  the  people  in  the  public  archives.  Cf.  e.g.  Josephus.  De  Vitat 
§  X,  where  he  draws  his  own  lineage  from  the  public  arcnives;  and 
cf.  Contra  Apion,  I.  7. 

^  axpi  rpecrijAvTwi'.  Heinichen  and  Burton  read  apxt^fitxniXv' 
rmv,  **  ancient  pzoselvtes."  The  two  readings  are  about  equally 
supported  by  MS.  authority,  but  the  same  persons  are  meant  here 
as  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  where  irpooifAvrovf ,  not  apxiirpooT)- 
Avnvs,  occurs  (cf.  Spitta,  pp.  97  sq.,  and  Routh's  Reltquiie  Sacrte 


II.  p.  347  sq.,  ad  ed.; . 


lior  was  a  general  of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of  Holo- 
fcmes,  who,  accordmg  to  the  Book  of  Judith,  was  a  general  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  and  was  slain  by  the  Jewish 
heroine,  Judith.  Achior  is  reported  to  have  become  afterward  a 
Jra-ishproselyle. 

"  Tne  Greek  reads  ivtwp/tiawv  avrmv  rat  araypo^af  tu>v  yevwi', 
bat,  with  Spttta,  I  venture,  against  all  the  Greek  MSS.,  to  insert 
vdffaf  before  ra9  ai^aypo^af  upon  the  authority  of  Ruiinus  and  the 
attt]u>r  of  the  Syriac  version,  both  of  whom  reproduce  the  word 
(d.  Spitta,  p.  99  sq.).  Africanus  certainly  supposed  that  Herod 
cestToyed  ail  the  genealogical  records,  nnd  not  simply  those  of  the 
tniejews. 

Tnis  account  of  the  burning  of  the  records  given  by  Africanus  is 
contradicted  by  history,  for  we  learn  from  Josephus,  De  Vttay  $  x, 
that  he  drew  hu  own  lineage  from  the  public  records,  which  were 
therefore  still  in  existence  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  time 
at  which  Herod  is  said  to  have  utteriy  destroyed  them.  It  is  signifi- 
caot  that  Kufinus  translates  omnet  Hebrttorutn  generattones  de» 
scripts  SM  Arckh'is  Umpii  secreiiorihus  habehantur. 

How  old  this  tradition  was  we  do  not  know;  Africanus  is  the  sole 
extant  witnesr  6f  it. 

^  Tovc  re  Kokovft^ivov^  yciu^aa?.  The  word  y«cwpac  occurs  in 
the  LXX.  of  Ex.  xii.  19,  w^ere  it  translates  the  Hebrew  n2>    The 

A.  V.  reads  sirangtr^^  the  R.  V.,  xo^ourner^  and  Liddell  and  Scott 
give  the  latter  meaning  for  the  Greek  word.  See  Valesius'  note 
in  locOf  and  Routh  (II.  p.  349  sq.),  who  makes  some  strictures  upon 
Valerius'  note.  Africanus  refers  here  to  all  those  that  came  out 
from  Egypt  with  the  Israelites,  whether  native  Egyptians,  or  for- 
eigners resident  in  Egypt.  Ex.  xii.  38  tells  us  that  a  "  mixed  mul- 
titiide  "  wrnt  out  with  the  children  of  Israel  (f  iri>(Kro«  ir6Avc) ,  and 
Africanus  just  above  speaks  of  them  in  the  same  way  (c7i,fi^«rwv). 


by  remembering  the  names  or  by  getting  them  in 
some  other  way  from  the  registers,  pride  them- 
selves on  preserving  the  memory  of  their  noble 
extraction.  Among  these  are  those  already 
mentioned,  called  Desposyni,*^  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  family  of  the  Saviour. 
Coming  from  Nazara  and  Cochaba,*  villages  of 
Judea,"  into  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  drew 
the  aforesaid  genealogy  from  memory  **  and  from 
the  book  of  daily  records  ^  as  faithfully  as 
possible.  Whether  then  the  case  stand  thus  15 
or  not  no  one  could  find  a  clearer  explana- 
tion, according  to  my  own  opinion  and  that  of 
every  candid  person.     And  let  this  suffice  us. 


■  h€9rt69vvfn.'.  the  persons  called  above  (J  ii)  the  relatives  of 
the  Saviour  according  to  the  flesh  (oi  icara  o-aiMca  avyyei^cv).  The 
Greek  word  signifies  "belonging  to  a  master." 

so  Cochaba,  according  to  Epiphanius  {Haer.  XXX.  a  and  x6), 
was  a  yilla^  in  Basanitide  near  Decapolis.  It  is  noticeable  that 
this  region  was  the  seat  of  Ebionism.  There  may  therefore  be  sig- 
niAcance  in  the  cnre  with  which  these  Drs^syni  preserved  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph,  for  the  Ebionites  believea  that  Christ  was  the 
real  son  of  Joseph,  and  therefore  Joseph's  lineage  was  his. 

St  "  Judea"  \s  here  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  Palestine  as  a 
whole,  mcluding  the  country  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan. 
The  word  is  occasionally  used  in  this  sense  in  Josephus;  and  so 
in  Matt.  xix.  x,  and  Mark  x.  x,  we  read  of"  the  coasts  of  Judea  be> 
yond  Jordan."  Ptolemv,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Strabo  habitually  em- 
ploy tne  word  in  the  wide  sense. 

w  ex  lavrf^kx^.  These  words  are  not  found  in  any  extant  MSS., 
but  I  have  followed  Stroth  and  others  in  supplying  them  for  the 
following  reasons.  The  Greek,  as  we  have_  it,  runs_:  naX  -niv  irpc- 
KCi^rvi}v  yfi'coAoytW  c«  T€  t^s  ^-'^Aov  riav  i,fi.{f>Ctv  k.t.A.  The 
particle  re  indicates  plainly  that  some  phrase  has  fallen  out.  Ru- 
finus  translates  orduiem  supra  dictm  gtneratwiis  partim 
mentor  iter  partun  etiam  ex  dierum  libris  in  quantnin 
erat  perdocehant.  The  words  partim  memoriter  find  no  equiva- 
lent in  the  Greek  as  we  have  it,  but  the  particle  t«.  which  still 
remains,  shows  that  words  w!uch  Rufinus  transilatcd  thus  must 
have  stood  originally  in  the  Greek.  The  Syriac  version  also  con- 
firms the  conclusion  that  something  stood  in  the  original  which 
has  since  disappeared,  though  the  rendering  which  it  gives  rests 
evidently  vpon  a  corrupt  text  (cf.  Spitta,  p.  xox).  Valesius  sug- 
gests the  insertion  of  avb^  fii^ij/Aiif ,  though  he  docs  not  place  the 
phrase  in  his  text.  Heinichen  supplies  fnoj/uLoi/cvtrai'r*^,  ai.d  is 
followed  Inr  CIoss  in  his  translation.  Stroth,  Migne,  Routh,  and 
Spitta  read  ex  /ph^i^/ai^c.    The  sense  is  essentially  the  same  in  each 

ss  It  has  been  the  custom  since  Valesius,  to  consider  this  "  Book 
of  daily  records'*  (/ii^Aof  rwv  i^p.tpi»v)  the  same  as  the  "private 
records  '*  (i5io>riffa«  airoypou^af )  mentioned  just  above.  But  this 
opinion  has  been  combated  by  Spitta,  and  that  with  perfect  right. 
The  sentence  is,  in  fact,  an  exact  parallel  to  the  sentence  just 
above,  where  it  is  said  that  a  few  of  the  careful,  either  by  means  of 
their  memory  or  by  means  of  copies,  were  able  to  have  "  private 
records  of  their  own.*'  In  the  present  sentence  it  is  said  that  "  they 
drew  the  aforesaid  ^neology  (viz.,  'the  private  records  of  their 
own ')  from  memory,  or  from  the  Book  qf  daily  records  **  (which 
corresponds  to  the  copies  referred  to  above) .  This  book  ot  daily 
records  is  clearly,  therefore,  something  other  than  the  tSiwrixaf 
airoypo^tdf,  but  exactly  what  we  are  to  understand  by  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  say.  It  cannot  denote  the  regular  public  records  (called  the 
arcnives  above) ,  for  these  were  completed,  and  would  not  need  to 
be  supplemented  by  memory;  and  apparently,  according  to  Afri- 
canus opinion,  these  private  records  were  made  after  the  destruction 
of  the  regular  public  ones.  The  "  Book  of  daily  records  "  referred 
to  must  have  been  at  any  rate  an  incomplete  genealogical  source 
needing  to  be  supplemented^  by  the  memory.  Pnvate  fiiimily  record 
books,  if  such  existed  previous  to  the  supposed  destruction  of  the 
public  records,  of  which  we  have  no  evidence,  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  complete  for  each  family.  Spitta  maintains 
(p.  xox  sq.)  that  the  Book  of  Chronicles  is  meant:  the  Hebrew 
D'O'rr  "^i "!»  words  or  records  of  the  days.  This  is  a  very  at- 
tractive suggestion,  as  the  book  exactly  corresponds  to  the  book 
described:  the  genealogies  which  it  gives  are  mcomplete  and  re- 
quire supplementing,  and  it  is  a  book  which  was  accessible  to  all; 
public,  therefore,  and  yet  not  involved  in  the  supposed  destruc- 
tion. The  difficulty  lies  in  the  name  given.  It  is  true  that  Jerome 
calls  the  Books  ot  Chronicles  Verba  Dierum  and  Hilary  Ser- 
mones  Dierum ^  &c.;  but  we  should  expect  Africanus  to  use  here 
the  technical  LXX.  designation,  napaAeivofAO^>'>  But  whatever 
this  "  Book  of  daily  records"  was,  it  cannot  have  been  the  "  pri- 
vate records  "  whicn  were  formed  "  from  memory  and  from  copies," 
but  was  one  of  the  sources  from  which  those  "private  records" 
were  drawn. 
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.'it  uxje  3C  xstanoDT  in  its  sup- 

-^•-r-'.;^  >rt2ier  or  tnicr  to  offer. 

^>i.-%:r>ciRS  the  truth."     And 

^vcsde  he  adds  these 


«nc  «;»  descended  from 


^%0w 


■s..  «■ 


S 
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.Vad  vben  Matthan  was 

«:x*  «:&>  iesceoded  from  Nathan, 

-X  sbitif  wxKUL    Eli  and  Jacob 

— .w  ,^x::5efs.    Eli  having  died 

nia<c  -  V  seed  to  him,  begetting 

S.M:  S  aituie,  but  by  law  the 

r".2>  Kxseph  was  the  son  of 

>u:t  ifc?  Aoicanus.    And  the  line- 

v^  li  V«E^  thus  traced,  Mary  also 

sjv-*«t  ?,-  V  of  the  same  tribe  with 

x\w<;ia^  to  the  law  of  Moses,  inter- 

vx^«<<ft  vx^fferent  tribes  were  not  per- 

V  t  jh(  vXMttmand  is  to  marry  one  of 

i.ini>i  *  And  lineage,''  so  that  the  in- 

iso<  jMSs  from  tribe  to  tribe.  This 


W  Kt^- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

< ,,  .>  ^s*  HftVii  toward  the  Infants,  and 
hm.  M*Mmnfr  of  his  Death, 

.\v\  Christ  was  bom,  according  to  the 

.x.^sK-v^i^^  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  at  the 

;iv  .wt^fvi,  Herod  was  not  a  little  disturbed 

.s,  ^Njv;uir>'  of  the  magi  who  came  from  the 

A.V  »^^  where  he  who  was  bom  King  of  the 

^v  >•  t*  to  be  found,  —  for  they  had  seen  his 

T  ^  *v^  '^^^  ^^'^5  ^^^^  reason  for  taking  so  long 

^  vv  -N  V ;  for  they  earnestly  desired  to  wor- 

S"  wfant  as  God,^ — for  he  imagined  that 

7^'^;w^jv»m  might  be  endangered;  and  he  en- 

AMheiefore  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  who 

K  cv'^vnI  to  the  Jewish  nation,  where  they  ex- 

^^  .^\  v'hrist  to  be  bom.    When  he  leamed 

«  ^' vMii>*T«  note  3,  above.  Africanus'  direct  statement  shows 
\  wsKHKgh  that  he  does  not  rest  his  interpretation  of  the  geneal- 
^^"^^  ^\,  interpretation  which  is  purelv  a  result  of  Biblical  study) 
'^'"''^  \^  testimony  of  the  relatives  of  the  Saviour.  Their  testimony 
'^''^^wvd  with  auite  a  difierent  purpose,  namely,  in  confirmation  of 
V>\,\«sNiK>gies  themselves,  and  tne  long  story  (upon  the  supposition 
V  \'Wir  testimony  is  invoked  in  support  of^Afncanus'  inUr^reia- 


♦v"* 


utiroduoed  aosolutelv  without  sense  and  reason)  thus  has  its 

^1  nUce,  in  showing  now  the  '*  relatives  of  the  Saviour  "  were 

^Tyv^tion  to  be  competent  witnesses  upon  this  question  of  /act 

i^i'^ur/rtiaii^ft),  in  spite  of  the  burnmg  of  the  public  records 


i 


>>  Hie  law   to  which   Eusebius    refers    is    recorded   in    Num. 

v\\vt.  6.  7*     But  the  prohibition  given  there  was  not  an  absolute 

I  universal  one,  but  a  prohibition  which  concerned  only  heiresses, 

^y^  were  not  to  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe  upon  penalty  of  for- 

isnix^  their  inheritance  (cf.  Josephus,  Ani,  IV.  7.  5).     It  is  an 

,,,NTAtK-c  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  law  that  ^lary  and  Eliza- 

^(h  were  relatives,  although  Joseph  and  Mary  belon^d  to  the 

irtNe  of  Judah,  and  Zacharizis,  at  least,  was  a  Levite.    This  example 

ijy  so  near  at  hand  that  Eusebius  should  not  have  overlooked  it 

in'rnal<>"S  bis  assertion.    His  argument,  therefore,  in  proof  of  the 

fjict  that  Mary  belonged  to  the  tnbe  of  Judah  has  no  force,  but  the 

uct  itself  is  aSundantly  established  both  by  the  unanimous  tradition 

of  antiquity  f  independent  of  Luke's  genealogy,  which  was  universally 

supposed  to  be  that  of  Joseph),  and  by  such  passages  as  Ps.  cxxxii. 

IX,  Acts  ii.  30,  xiii.  33,  Rom.  i.  3. 

*«  6ijaov.  "  warpia^, 

I  n^H  A«<s  wfio<rKvvifirai,   Eusebius  adds  the  words  ola  0ew,  which 
^  Matt.  ii.  a  and  xi,  where  irpo<rKVF^<rai  is  used. 


that  the  prophecy  of  Micah*  announced  that 
Bethlehem  was  to  be  his  birthplace  he  com- 
manded, in  a  single  edict,  all  the  male  infants  in 
Bethlehem,  and  all  its  borders,  that  were  two 
years  of  age  or  less,   according   to   the   time 
which  he  had  accurately  ascertained  from  the 
magi,  to  be  slain,  supposing  that  Jesus,  as  was 
indeed  likely,  would  share  the  same  fate  as 
the  others  of  his  own  age.     But  the  child       2 
anticipated  the   snare,  being  carried  into 
Egypt  by  his  parents,  who  had  leamed  from  an 
angel  that  appeared  unto  them  what  was  about 
to  happen.    These  things  are  recorded  by 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Gospel.*    It  is      3 
worth  while,  in  addition  to  this,  to  observe 
the  reward  which  Herod  received  for  his  daring 
crime  against  Christ  and  those  of  the  same  age. 
For  immediately,  without  the  least  delay,  the 
divine  vengeance  overtook  him  while   he  was 
still  alive,  and  gave  him  a  foretaste  of  what 
he  was  to  receive   after  death.     It  is  not       4 
possible  to  relate  here  how  he  tarnished 
the  supposed  felicity  of  his  reign  by  successive 
calamities:  in  his  family,  by  the  murder  of  wife 
and  children,  and  others  of  his  nearest  relatives 
and  dearest  friends.^    The  account,  which  casts 
every  other  tragic  drama  into  the  shade,  is  de- 
tailed at  length  in  the  histories  of  Josephus.' 
How,  immediately  after  his  crime  against       5 
our  Saviour  and  the  other  infants,  the  pun- 
ishment sent  by  God  drove  him  on  to  his  death, 
we  can  best  learn  from  the  words  of  that  historian 
who,  in  the  seventeenth  book  of  his  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,  writes  as  follows  concerning 
his  end  :  *  "  But  the  disease  of  Herod  grew       6 
more  severe,  God  inflicting  punishment  for 
his  crimes.   For  a  slow  fire  burned  in  him  which 
was  not  so  apparent  to  those  who  touched  him, 
but  augmented  his  internal  distress ;  for  he  had 
a  terrible  desire  for  food  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  resist.    He  was  affected  also  with  ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestines,  and  with  especially  severe 
pains  in  the  colon,  while  a  watery  and  trans- 
parent humor  settled  about  his  feet.     He       7 
suffered  also  from  a  similstr  trouble  in  his 
abdomen.     Nay  more,  his   privy  member   was 
putrefied  and  produced  worms.     He  foimd  also 
excessive  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  it  was  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  because  of  the  offensive - 

•  Mic.  v.  a.  •  Matt.  ii. 

*  Herod's  reign  was  very  successful  and  prosperous,  and  for 
most  of  the  time  entirely  undisturbed  by  external  troubles:  but  his 
domestic  life  was  embittered  by  a  constant  succession  oi  tmgedies 
resulting  from  the  mutual  jealousies  of  his  wives  (of  whom  he  had 
ten)  and  of  their  children.  £larly  in  his  reign  he  slew  Hyrcantts, 
the  grandfather  of  his  best-loved  wife  Mariamne,  upon  suspicion  of 
treason;  a  little  later,  Mariamne  herself  was  put  to  death;  in  6  B.C. 
her  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  were  condemned  and  executed : 
and  in  4  B.C.,  but  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Antipater,  his  eldest 
son,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  condemnation  of  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  was  also  slain  by  his  orders.  These  murders  were 
accompanied  by  many  others  of  friends  and  kindred,  who  were  con- 
stantly falling  under  suspicion  of  treason. 

'  In  the  later  books  of  the  A  uizquiiifs  and  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Jewish  war.  *  Josephus,  Ant.  XVII.  6.  5. 
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ness  of  the  odor  and  the  rapidity  of  respiration. 
He  had  convulsions  also  in  every  limb, 

8  which  gave  him  uncontrollable  strength.    It 
was  said,  indeed,  by  those  who  possessed  the 

power  of  divination  and  wisdom  to  explain  such 

events,  that  God  had  inflicted  this  punishment 

upon  the  King  on  account  of  his  great  impiety." 

The  writer  mentioned  above  recounts  these 

9  things  in  the  work  referred  to.    And   in 
the  second  book  of  his  History  he  gives 

a  similar  account  of  the  same  Herod,  which  runs 
as  follows : '  "  The  disease  then  seized  upon  his 
whole  body  and  distracted  it  by  various  tor- 
ments. For  he  had  a  slow,  fever,  and  the  itch- 
ing of  the  skin  of  his  whole  body  was  insupporta- 
ble. He  suffered  also  from  continuous  pains  in 
his  colon,  and  there  were  swellings  on  his  feet 
like  those  of  a  person  suffering  from  dropsy, 
while  his  abdomen  was  inflamed  and  his  privy 
member  so  putrefied  as  to  produce  worms.  Be- 
sides this  he  could  breathe  only  in  an  upright 
posture,  and  then  only  with  dif^culty,  and  he  had 
convulsions  in  all  his  limbg,  so  that  the  diviners 
said  that  his  diseases  were  a  punishment.^ 

10  But  he,  although  wrestling  with  such  suffer- 
ings, nevertheless  clung  to  life  and  hoped 

for  safety,  and  devised  methods  of  cure.     For 

instance,  crossing  over  Jordan  he  used  the  warm 

baths  at  Callirhoe,*  which  flow  into  the  Lake  As- 

phaltites,"  but  are  themselves  sweet  enough 

11  to  drink.     His  physicians  here  thought  that 
they  could  warm  his  whole  body  again  by 

means  of  heated  oil.  But  when  they  had  let 
him  down  into  a  tub  filled  with  oil,  his  eyes  be- 
came weak  and  turned  up  like  the  eyes  of  a  dead 
person.  But  when  his  attendants  raised  an  out- 
cry, he  recovered  at  the  noise ;.  but  finally,  de- 
spairing of  a  ciire,  he  commanded  about  fifty 
drachms  to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers, 
and  great  sums  to  be  given  to  his  generals 

12  and  friends.     Then  returning  he  came  to 
Jericho,  where,  being  seized  with   melan- 

*  B.  y.  I.  33.  5  and  6. 

'  rocri}K  civai  rd  Kcnr^fiara  Atfyciv.  Josephus,  accordiag  to  the 
text  of  Hudson^  reads  Jt^Kin^v  tlvax  rity  tro^t-aritv  rd  vo9-iiiAara.  k«- 
y*i9,  which  is  translated  fay  Traill,  "  pronounced  his  maladies  a 
jadpnent  for  his  treatment  of  the  Sophists.'*  Nicephorus  {//.  £.  I. 
15)  agrees  with  Eusebius  in  omitting  the  words  twi^  co^urr^Vt  but 
Ik  is  not  an  independent  witness.  Whether  Hudson's  text  is  sup- 
ported at  this  point  b]r  strong  MS.  authority  I  do  not  know.  If  the 
words  stood  in  the  original  of  Josephus,  we  may  suppose  that  they 
were  accidentally  omitted  by  Eusebius  himself  or  by  one  of  his  copy- 
ists, or  that  they  were  thrown  out  in  order  to  make  Joscphus'  state- 
ment better  correspond  with  his  own  words  in  A  Hi.  XVII.  6.  quoted 
just  above,  where  nis  disease  in  said  to  have  been  a  result  of  his  im- 
pietv  in  general,  not  of  any  particular  exhibition  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  the  words  in  Ani.  XVII.  6 
casts  at  least  a  suspicion  on  their  genuineness,  and  if  we  were  to 
assume  that  the  woras  did  not  occur  in  the  original  text  of  Josephus, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  understand  their  insertion  by  some  copyist, 
ht  in  the  previous  paragraph  the  historian  has  been  speaking  of  the 
Sophists,  and  of  Herod's  cruel  treatment  of  them. 

*  CallirhoS  was  a  town  just  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

^  TT^v  * .Kir^aXrlriy  \ifivri¥.  This  is  the  name  by  which  Josephus 
commonly  designates  the  Dead  Sea.  The  same  name  occurs  also  in 
Diodorus  Siculus  (II.  48*  XIX.  98). 


choly,  he  planned  to  commit  an  impious  deed, 
as  if  challenging  death  itself.     For,  collecting 
from  every  town  the  most  illustrious  men  of  all 
Judea,  he  commanded  that  they  be  shut  up 
in  the  so-called  hippodrome.    And  having     13 
summoned  Salome,"  his  sister,  and  her  hus- 
band, Alexander,^'  he  said  :  *  I  know  that  the  Jews 
will  rejoice  at  ray  death.   But  I  may  be  lamented 
by  others  and  have  a  splendid  funeral  if  you  are 
willing  to  perform  my  commands.     When  I  shall 
expire  surround  these  men,  who  are  now  under 
guard,  as  quickly  as  possible  with  soldiers,  and 
slay  them,  in  order  that  all  Judea  and  every  house 
may  weep  for  me  even  against  their  will.'  "^ 
And  after  a  little  Josephus  says,  "  And  again     14 
he  was  so  tortured  by  want  of  food  and  by 
a  convulsive  cough  that,  overcome  by  his  pains, 
he  planned  to  anticipate  his  fate.    Taking  an 
apple  he  asked  also  for  a  knife,  for  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  cut  apples  and  eat  them.     Then  look- 
ing round  to  see  that  there  was  no  one  to  hinder, 
he  raised  his  right  hand  as  if  to  stab  him- 
self.""   In  addition  to  these   things  the     15 
same  writer  records  that  he  slew  another  of 
his  own  sons "  before  his  death,  the  third  one 
slain  by  his  command,  and  that  immediately 
afterward  he  breathed  his  last,  not  without  ex- 
cessive pain. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Herod,  who  suffered     16 
a  just  punishment  for  his  slaughter  of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem,"  which  was  the  result 
of  his  plots  against  our  Saviour.     After  this     17 
an  angel  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt  and  commanded  him  to  go  to  Judea  with 
the  child  and  its  mother,  revealing  to  him  that 
those  who  had  sought  the  life  of  the  child  were 
dead."    To  this  the  evangelist  adds,  "  But  when 
he  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  in  the  room 
of  his  father  Herod  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither ; 
notwithstanding  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream 
he  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee."  " 

^^  Salome  was  own  sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  wife  in  succes- 
sion of  Joseph,  Costabarus,  and  Alexas.  She  possessed  all  the  cru- 
elty of  Herod  himself  and  was  the  cause,  through  her  jealousy  and 
envy,  of  most  of  the  terrible  tragedies  in  his  famiiy. 

"  Alexander,  the  third  husband  of  Salome,  is  always  called 
Alexas  by  Josephus. 

»  B.  J.  I.  13.  6  (cf.  Ant.  XVII.  6.  5).  This  terrible  story  rests 
upon  the  authority  of  Josephus  alone,  but  is  so  in  keeping  with 
Herod's  character  that  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth.  The 
commands  of  Herod,  however,  were  not  carried  out,  the  condemned 
men  being  released  after  his  death  by  Salome  (see  ibid,  f  8). 

**  B.  y.  I.  33.  7  (cf.  Ant.  XVII.  7).  Herod's  suicide  was  pre- 
vented by  his  cousin  Achiabus,  as  Josephus  informs  us  in  the  same 
connection. 

"  B.  y.  I.  31.  7  and  8  (cf.  Ami.  XVII.  7).  Antinater,  son  of 
Herod  and  his  nrst  wife  Doris,  was  intended  oy  his  father  to  be  his 
successor  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  beheaded  five  days  before  the 
death  of  Herod,  for  plotting  against  his  father.  He  richly  deserved 
his  fate. 

^°  Eusebius  gives  here  the  traditional  Christian  interpretation  of 
the  cause  of  Herod's  suflferint^s.  Josephus  nowhere  mentions  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocents;  whether  through  ignorance,  or  because 
of  tm  insignificance  of  the  tragedy  when  compared  with  the  other 
bloody  acts  of  Herod's  reign,  we  w>  not  know. 

'^  See  Matt.  ii.  19,  ao. 

^  Matt.  ii.  S3. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

The  Times  of  Pilate. 

The  historian  already  mentioned  agrees 
with  the  evangelist  in  regard  to  the  fact 
that  Archelaus*  succeeded  to  the  government 
after  Herod.  He  records  the  manner  in  which 
he  received  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews  by  the 
will  of  his  father  Herod  and  by  the  decree  of 
Caesar  Augustus,  and  how,  after  he  had  reigned 
ten  years,  he  lost  his  kingdom,  and  his  brothers 
Philip  *  and  Herod  the  younger,^  with  Lysanias,* 
still  ruled  their  own  tetrarchies.  The  same 
writer,  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  his  Antiquities,* 
says  that  about  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,'  who  had  succeeded  to  the  empire 
after  Augustus  had  ruled  fifty-seven  years,'  Pon- 

^  Archelau»  was  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  own  brother  of 
the  Tetrarch  Herod  Antipas,  with  whom  he  was  educated  at  Rome. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Antipater  he  was  designated  by  his 
father  as  hts  successor  in  the  kingdom,  and  Augustus  ratified  the 
will,  but  fl[Ave  l^n  only  the  title  of  ethnarch.  The  title  of  King  he 
never  rcaUy  received,  although  he  is  spoken  of  as  king  in  Matt.  ii. 
aa,  the  won!  being  used  in  a  loose  sense.  His  dominion  consisted 
of  IdumeSj  Judea,  Samaria,  and  the  cities  on  the  coast,  comprising 
a  half  of  hts  father's  kingdom.  The  other  half  was  divided  between 
Herod  Antipas  and  Philip.  He  was  very  cruel,  and  was  warmly 
hated  by  most  of  his  subjects.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  (ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  Ajit.  XVII.  13.  3),  or  in  the  ninth  (according 
to  B.  7.  II.  7.  3)*  he  was  complained  against  by  his  brothers  and 
sub|ects  on  the  ground  of  cruelty,  and  was  banished  to  Vieone  in 
Gaul,  where  he  probably  died,  although  Jerome  says  that  he  was 
shown  his  tomB  near  Bethlehem.  Jerome's  report,  however.  Is  too 
late  to  be  of  any  value.  The  exact  len^  of  his  reign  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  as  Josephus  is  not  consistent  in  his  reoorts.  ilie 
difTerence  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Josephus  reciconed  from 
different  starting-points  in  the  two  cases.  He  probably  ruled  a 
little  more  than  nine  years.  His  condemnation  took  place  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  iCmilius  Lepidus  and  L.  Axruntius  (i.e.  in 
6  A.D.)  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  LV.  27.  After  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus  Judea  was  made  a  Roman  province  and  attached 
toSyria,  and  Coponius  was  sent  as  the  first  procurator.  On  Arche- 
laus, see  Josephus,  Ant.  XVII.  8,  9,  xi  sq.,  and  B,  y.  I.  33.  8  sq. : 
II.  6  sq. 

*  Philip,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  his  wife  Qeopatra,  was 
Tetrarch  of  Batanea,  Trachonitis,    Aurinitis,   &c.,  from  b.c.  4  to 
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A.D.  34.   He  was  distinguished  for  his  justice  and  moderation 
mentioned  only  once  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  iii.  x.    On  Philip, 
see  Josephus,  Ant.  XVII.  8.  i;  xi.  4:  XVIII.  4.  6. 

*  Herod  Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  his  wife  Malthace, 
was  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea  from  B.C.  4  to  A.D.  39.  In  ^9  a.d. 
he  went  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  title  of  King,  which  his  nephew  Herod 
Agrippa  had  already  secured.  But  accusations  against  him  were 
sent  to  the  emperor  by  Agrippa,  and  he  thereby  lost  his  tetrarchy 
and  was  banished  to  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  in  Gaul,  and  died  (accord- 
ing to  losephus,  B.  y.  II.  9.  6)  in  Spain.  It  was  he  who  beheaded 
Jonn  the  Baptist,  and  to  him  tesus  was  sent  by  Pilate.  His  char- 
acter is  plain  enough  from  the  New  Testament  account.    For  further 

Sarticulars  of  his  life,  see  Josephus,    Ant.  XVII.  8.    x;   xx.  4: 
:Vin.  a.  i;  sand;;  B.y.W.^ 

*  The  Lysanias  referred  to^  here  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  x  as 
Tetrarch  ot  Abilene.  Eusebius,  in  speaking  of  Lysanias  here, 
follows  the  account  of  Luke,  not  that  of  Josephus,  'for  the  latter 
nowhere  says  that  Lysanias  continued  to  rule  his  tetrarchv  after  the 
exile  of  Archelaus.  Indeed  he  nowhere  states  that  Lysanias  ruled  a 
tetrarchy  at  this  period.  He  only  refers  {Ant.  XVIII.  6.  10:  XIX. 
5.  x:  XX.  7.  x:  and  B.  y.  II.  xa.  8)  to  "the  tetrarchy  of  Lysa- 
nias,'* which  he  says  was  given  to  Agrippa  I.  and  II.  by  Caligula 
and  Claudius.  Eusebius  thus  reads  more  into  Josephus  than  he  has 
any  right  to  do,  and  yet  w^  cannot  assume  that  he  is  guilty  of  willful 
deception,  for  he  may  quite  innocently  have  interpreted  Josephus  in 
the  light  of  Luke's  account,  without  realizing  that  Josephus  state- 
ment is  of  itself  entirely  indefinite.  That  there  is  no  real  contra- 
diction between  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  Luke  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  I.  p.  2x5  sq. 

*  Josephus,  Ant,  XVlII.  2.  a  and  4.  a. 

"  Josephus  reckons  here  from  the  death  of  Augustus  (14  a.d.), 
when  Tiberius  became  sole  emperor.  Pilate  was  appointed  pro- 
curator in  96  A.D.  and  was  recalled  in  36. 

'  Josephus  dates  the  beginning  of  Augustus'  rei^n  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  (as  Eusebius  also  does  in  chap.  5,  §  9) , 
and  calls  him  the  second  emperor.  But  Augustus  did  not  actually 
become  emperor  until  31  b.c,  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 


tius  Pilate  was  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  Judea,  and  that  he  remained  there  ten  full 
years,  almost  until  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
Accordingly  the  forgery  of  those  who  have       2 
recently  given  currency  to  acts  against  our 
Saviour*  is  clearly  proved.    For  the  very  date 
given  in  them  •  shows  the  falsehood  of  their 
fabricators.    For  the  things  which  they  have       3 
dared  to  say  concerning  die  passion  of  the 
Saviour  are  put  into  the  fourth  consulship  of 
Tiberius,  which  occurred  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign ;  at  which  time  it  is  plain  that  Pilate 
was  not  yet  ruling  in  Judea,  if  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  is  to  be  believed,  who  clearly  shows 
in  the  above-mentioned  work  *®  that  Pilate  was 
made  procurator  of  Judea  by  Tiberius  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  High  Priests  of  the  Jews  under  whom  Christ 

taught. 

It  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign       1 
of  Tiberius,*  according  to  the  evangelist, 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  governorship  of 
Pontius  Pilate,*  while  Herod  and  Lysanias  and 
Philip  were  ruling  the  rest  of  Judea,'  that  our 
Saviour  and  Lord,  Jesus  the  Christ  of  God,  being 
about  thirty  years  of  age,*  came  to  John  for  bap- 
tism and  began  the  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel.    The  Divine  Scripture  says,  more-       2 
over,  that  he  passed  the  entire  time  of  his 
ministry  under    the    high   priests   Annas    and 
Caiaphas,'  showing  that  in  the  time  which  be- 

*  Eusebius  refers  here,  not  to  the  acts  of  Pilate  written  by 
Christians,  of  which  so  many  are  still  extant  (cf.  Bk.  II.  chap,  a,  note 
x),but  to  those  forged  by  tneir  enemies  with  the  approval  of  the 
emperor  Maximinus  (see  below,  Bk.  IX.  chap.  5). 

"  6  r^c  irapa^/ACiitftf-cwc  xpavo^.  **  In  thts  plaoe  wapa^.  is  the 
superscription  or  the  designation  of  the  time  which  was  customarily 
prefixed  to  acts.  For  Jjudicial  acts  were  thus  drawn  up:  Consniatu 
Tiberii  Auetisti  SepttmOi  inducto  in  judicium  yesu,  &c."  (Val.) 

to  Ant.  XVIII.  9.  a.    Compare  §  x.  above. 

>  Luke  iii.  i.  Eusebius  reckons  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
from  x^  A.D.,  that  is,  from  the  time  when  he  became  sole  empcrc>r. 
There  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  among  commentators  as  to  whether 
Luke  began  to  reckon  worn  the  collea^ueship  of  Tiberius  (xx  or 
13  A.D.),  or  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  as  sole  emperor.^  Either 
mode  of  reckoning  is  alfowable,  but  as  Luke  says  that  Christ  *'  be- 
gan to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age  "  at  this  time,  and  as  he  was  bom 
probably  about  4  B.C.,  the  former  seems  to  have  been  Luke's  mode. 
Compare  Andrew's  Li/e  of  our  Lcrdt  p.  aS. 

*  Luke  says  simply,  "  while  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of 
Judea,"  and  aoes  not  mention  the  year,  as  Eusebius  does. 

*  See  the  previous  chapter. 

^  Eusebius*  reckoning  would  make  Christ's  birthday  synchron- 
ize with  the  beginning  of  our  Christian  era,  which  is  at  least  three 
years  out  of  the  way. 

*  Luke  iii.  a  compared  with  John  xi.  49  and  51,  and  xviii.  13. 
Stroth  remarks:  "  Had  I  not  feared  acting  contrary  to  the  duty 

of  a  translator,  I  should  gladly,  for  the  sake  of  Eusebius'  honor,  have 
left  out  this  entire  chapter,  which  is  full  of  historical  inaccuracies  and 
contradictions.  Eusebius  deduces  from  Josephus  himself  that  the 
Procurator  Gratus,  whom  Pilate  succeeded,  ai>pointed  Caiaphu  hi^h 
priest.  Therefore  Caiaphas  became  high  priest  before  the  twelith 
year  of  Tiberius,  for  in  that  year  Pilate  became  procurator.  In  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  (Jhrist  began  his  work  when  Caiaphas 
had  already  been  high  priest  three  years,  and  according  to  the  fal^e 
account  oT  our  author  he  became  high  priest  for  the  first  time  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Tiberius.  The  whole  structure  of  this  chapter, 
therefore,  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  so 
prudent  a  man  could  have  committed  so  great  a  misukc  of  the  same 
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longed  to  the  priesthood  of  those  two  men  the 
whole  period  of  his  teaching  was  completed. 
Since  he  began  his  work  during  the  high  priest- 
hood of  Annas  and  taught  until  Caiaphas  held 
the  office,  the  entire  time  does  not  com- 

3  prise  quite  four  years.     For  the  rites  of  the 
law  having  been  already  abolished  since 

that  time,  the  customary  usages  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  God,  according  to  which 
the  high  priest  acquired  his  office  by  hereditary 
descent  and  held  it  for  life,  were  also  annulled, 
and  there  were  appointed  to  the  high  priesthood 
by  the  Roman  governors  now  one  and  now  an- 
other person  who  continued  in  office  not 

4  more  than  one  year.^    Josephus  relates  that 
there  were  four  high  priests  in  succession 

from  Annas  to  Caiaphas.  Thus  in  the  same 
book  of  the  Antiquities  ^  he  writes  as  follows : 
*' Valerius  Gratiis*  having  put  an  end  to  the 
priesthood  of  Ananus'-*  appoints  Ishmael,**  the 
son  of  Fabi,  high  priest.  And  having  removed 
him  after  a  little  he  appoints  Eleazer,^^  the  son 
of  Ananus  the  high  priest,  to  the  same  office. 
And  having  removed  him  also  at  the  end  of  a 
year  he  gives  the  high  priesthood  to  Simon,"  the 
son  of  Camithus.  But  he  likewise  held  the 
honor  no  more  than  a  year,  when  Josephus, 
called  also  Caiaphas,^  succeeded  him."  Ac- 
sort  as  that  which  h«  had  denounced  a  little  before  in  connection 
with  the  AcU  of  Pilate:* 

The  whole  confusion  is  due  to  Eusebtus*  mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  Gospel  account,  which  he  gives  in  this  sentence.  It  is  now 
unirersally  assumed  that  Annas  is  named  by  the  evangelists  as  ex- 
high-priest,  but  Eusebius,  not  understanding  this,  supplied  that  a 
part  of  Christ's  ministry  must  have  fallen  during  the  active  adminis- 
tration of  Annas,  a  part  during  that  of  Caiaphas,  and  therefore  his 
ministry  must  have  run  from  the  one  to  the  other,  embracing  the 
iotermwiatc  administrations  of  Ishmael,  Eleazer,  and  Simon,  and  cov- 
enne  less  than  four  years.  In  order  to  make  this  out  he  interprets 
the  not  long  after '  in  connection  with  Ishmael  as  meaning  "one 
vear,"  which  is  incorrect,  as  shown  below  in  note  9.  How  Euse- 
Sm  could  have  overlooked  the  plain  fact  that  all  this  occurred  under 
Valerius  Gratus  instead  of  Pilate,  and  therefore  many  years  too 
early  (when  he  himself  sutes  the  fact),  is  almost  incomprehensible. 
Absorbed  in  making  out  his  interpretation,  he  must  have  thought- 
lessly confounded  the  names  of  Gratus  and  Piiate  while  reading  the 
account.  He  cannot  have  acted  knowingly,  with  the  intention  to 
deodre,  for  be  must  have  seen  that  anybody  reading  his  account 
would  discover  the  glaring  discrepancy  at  once. 

°  It  is  true  that  under  ihe  Roman  governors  the  high  priests 
were  frequently  changed  (cf.  above,  chap.  6,  note  19),  but  there  was 
no  regularly  prescribed  interval,  and  some  continueid  in  office  for 
many  years:  for  instance,  Caiaphas  was  high  priest  for  more  than 
tea  years,  during  the  whole  of  Pilate's  admmistration,  having  been 
appointed  by  Valerius  Gratus,  Pilate's  predecessor,  and  his  succes- 
>or  being  appointed  by  the  Proconsul  Vitellius  in  37  a.d.  \vid.  Jo- 
sephus. AtU.  XVIII.  2.  a  and  4.  3).      ^  Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII.  2.  a. 

*  This  Valerius  Gratus  was  made  procurator  bv  Tiberius,  soon 
after  his  accession,  and  ruled  about  eleven  years,  woen  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pilate  in  26  a.d. 

*  Ananus  (or  Annas)  was  appointed  high  priest  by  Quirinius, 
governor  of  Syria,  in  6  or  7  a.d.  (Josephus,  Ant.  XVI 1 1.  2.  x),  and 
remained  in  office  until  a.d.  14  or  15,  when  he  was  deposed  by 
Valerius  Gratus  {ib.  \  2).  This  forms  another  instance,  therefore, 
cf  a  term  of  office  more  than  one  year  in  length.  Annas  is  a  famil- 
iar personage  from  his  connection  with  the  Gospel  history;  but  the 
exact  position  which  he  occupied  during  Christ's  ministry  is  difficult 
to  determine  fcf.  Wieseler's  Chronology  of  the  Life  0/ Christ). 

*^  Kther  this  Ishmael  must  have  held  the  office  eight  or  ten 
ye^rs,  or  else  C^aphas  that  long  before  Pilate's  time,  for  otherwise 
Gratus'  period  is  not  filled  up.  Josephus*  statement  is  indefinite  in 
rei;ari  to  Ishmael,  and  Euseoius  is  wrong  in  confining  his  term  of 
office  to  one  year. 

"  Accordme;  to  Josephus,  Ant.  XX.  9.  z,  five  of  the  sons  of 
Aonasbecame  nigh  priesu. 

^'  This  Simon  is  an  otherwise  unknown  personage. 

"  Joseph  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas,  is  well  known  from  his 
conncaion  with  the  Gospel  history. 


cordingly  the  whole  time  of  our  Saviour's  min- 
istry is  shown  to  have  been  not  quite  four  full 
years,  four  high  priests,  from  Annas  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Caiaphas,  having  held  office  a  year  each. 
The  Gospel  therefore  has  rightly  indicated  Caia- 
phas as  the  high  priest  under  whom  the  Saviour 
suffered.  From  which  also  we  can  see  that  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry  does  not  disagree 
with  the  foregoing  investigation. 

Our  Saviour  and  Lord,  not  long  after  the  5 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  called  the  twelve 
apostles,^^  and  these  alone  of  all  his  disciples 
he  named  apostles,  as  an  especial  honor.  And 
again  he  appointed  seventy  others  whom  he  sent 
out  two  by  two  before  his  face  into  every  place 
and  city  whither  he  himself  was  about  to  come.^ 


CHAPTER  XL 

Testimonies  in  Regard  to  yohn  the  Baptist  and 

Christ. 

Not  long  after  this  John  the  Baptist  was  1 
beheaded  by  the  younger  Herod,^  as  is 
stated  in  the  Gospels.*  Josephus  also  records 
the  same  fact,*  making  mention  of  Herodias  *  by 
name,  and  stating  that,  although  she  was  the 
wife  of  his  brother,  Herod  made  her  his  o^ti  wife 
after  divorcing  his  former  hwful  wife,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Aretas,*  king  of  Petra,  and  sepa- 
rating Herodias  from  her  husband  while  he 
was  still  alive.  It  was  on  her  account  also  2 
that  he  slew  John,  and  waged  war  with 
Aretas,  because  of  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  the 
daughter  of  the  latter.  Josephus  relates  that  in 
this  war,  when  they  came  to  battle,  Herod's 
entire  army  was  destroyed,*  and  that  he  suffered 
this  calamity  on  account  of  his  crime  against 
John. 

The  same  Josephus  confesses  in  this  ac-      Z 
count  that  John  the  Baptist  was  an  exceed- 
ingly righteous  man,  and  thus  agrees  with  the 
things  written  of  him  in  the  Gospels,    He  records 
also  that  Herod  lost  his  kingdom  on  account  of 

^*  See  Matt.  x.  1-4;  Mark  iii.  14-19;  Luke  vi.  13-16. 
13  See  Luke  x.  i. 
^  Herod  Antipas.  >  Josephus,  Ant.  XVIII.  5.  a. 

*  Matt.  xiv.  X-19;  Mark  vi.  17  sq. 

*  Herodias,  a  daughter  of  Aristobulus  and  grand-daughter  of 
Herod  the  Great,  first  married  Herod  Philip  (whom  Josephus  calls 
Herod,  and  whom  the  Gospels  call  Philip),  a  son  c^  Herod  the 
Great,  and  theqpfore  her  uncle,  who  seems  to  have  occupied  a 
private  station.  Afterwards,  leaving  him  during  his  lifetime,  she 
married  another  imcle.  Herod  Andpas  the  Tetrarch.  When  her 
husband,  Antipas,  was  banished  to  Gaul,  she  voluntarily  shared  his 
banishment  and  died  there.  Her  character  is  familiar  from  the 
accpunts  of  the  New  Testament. 

*  Aretas  iCneas  is  identical  with  the  Aretas  mentioned  in  3  Cor. 
xi.  33,  in  connection  with  Paul's  flight  from- Jenisal«n  (cf.  Wiescler, 
Chron.  des  ap.  Zeitaltersy  p.  X43  and  167  sq.).  He  was  king  of 
Arabia  Nabataea,  whose  capiul  was  the  famous  rock  city,  Petra, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  country,  which  was  in  consequence 
commonly  called  Arabia  Petraea. 

"  In  this  emergency  Herod  appealed  to  Tiberius,  with  whom  he 
was  a  favorite,  and  the  emperor  commanded  Vitellius,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  to  proceed  asainst  Aretas.  The  death  of  Tiberius  inter- 
rupted operations,  and  under  Caligula  friendship  existed  between 
Aretas  and  the  Romans. 
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the  same  Herodias,  and  that  he  was  driven  into 
banishment  with  her,  and  condemned  to 

4  live  at  Vienne  in  Gaul/  He  relates  these 
things  in. the  eighteenth  book  of  the  An- 
tiquities, where  he  writes  of  John  in  the  following 
words :  *  "  It  seemed  to  some  of  the  Jews  that 
the  army  of  Herod  was  destroyed  by  God,  who 

most  justly  avenged  John  called  the  Baptist. 

5  For  Herod  slew  him,  a  good  man  and  one 
who  exhorted  the  Jews  to  come  and  receive 

baptism,  practicing  virtue  and  exercising  right- 
eousness toward  each  other  and  toward  God ;  for 
baptism  would  appear  acceptable  unto  Him  when 
they  employed  it,  not  for  the  remission  of  certain 
sins,  but  for  the  purification  of  the  body,  as  the 
soul  had  been  already  purified  in  righteous- 

6  ness.  And  when  others  gathered  about 
him  (for  they  found  much  pleasure  in  listen- 
ing to  his  words),  Herod  feared  that  his  great 
influence  might  lead  to  some  sedition,  for  they 
appeared  ready  to  do  whatever  he  might  advise. 
He  therefore  considered  it  much  better,  before 
any  new  thing  should  be  done  under  John's  in- 
fluence, to  anticipate  it  by  slaying  him,  than  to 
repent  after  revolution  had  come,  and  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  difficulties.®  On 
account  of  Herod's  suspicion  John  was  sent  in 

bonds  to  the  above-mentioned   citadel  of 

7  Machaera,*®  and  there  slain."    After  relating 
these   things  concerning  John,  he   makes 

mention  of  our  Saviour  in  the  same  work,  in  the 
following  words  : "  "  And  there  lived  at  that  time 


'  Josephus  gives  the  account  of  Herod's  banishment  in  his  ^l  nti- 
^uittes  XVlII.  7.  9,  but  names  Lyons  instead  of  Vienne  as  the  place 
of  his  exile.  Eusebius  here  confounds  the  fate  of  Herod  with  that 
of  ArchelauSf  who  was  banished  to  Vienne  (see  above,  chap.  9, 
note  x). 

*  Ani,  XVIII.  5.  9.  This  passage  upon  John  the  Baptist  is 
refenred  to  by  Origen  in  his  Contra  Cels.  1.  47,  and  is  found  in  all 
our  MSB.  of  Tosephus.    It  is  almost  universally  admitted  to  be 

Senuine,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is,  for  such  a 
ispassionate  and  strictly  impartial  account  of  John  could  hardly 
have  been  written  by  a  Christian  interpolator. 

*  Josephus  differs  with  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  reason  for  John'{i 
imprisonment,  but  the  accounts  of  the  latter  bear  throughout  the 
stamp  of  more  direct  and  accurate  knowledge  than  that  of  Josephus. 
Ewaid  remarks  with  truth,  "  When  Josephus,  however,  gives  as  the 
cause  of  John's  execution  only  the  Tetrarch's  general  fear  of  popu- 
lar outbreaks,  one  can  see  that  he  no  longer  had  perfect  recollec* 
tion  of  the  matter.  The  account  of  Mark  is  far  more  exact  and 
instructive." 

^0  Machsera  was  an  important  fortress  lying  east  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  the  same  fortress  to  which  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Aretas  had  retired  when  Herod  formed  the  design  of  marrymg 
Herodias;  and  the  word  '*  aforesaid  "  refers  to  Josephus'  mention  of 
it  in  that  connection  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

^^  Ani,  XVI 11.  3.  3.  This  account  occurs  before  that  of  John 
the  Baptist,  not  after  it.  It  is  found  in  all  our  MSS.  of  Josephus, 
and  was  considered  genuine  until  the  sixteenth  century,  but  since 
then  has  been  constantly  disputed.  Four  opinions  are  held  in  re- 
gard to  it;  (x)  It  is  entirely  genuine.  This  view  has  at  present  few 
supporters,  and  is  absolutely  untenable.  A  Christian  hand  is  un- 
mistakablv  apparent,  —  if  not  throughout,  certainly  in  many  parts; 
and  the  silence  in  regard  to  it  of  all  Christian  writers  until  the  time 
of  Eusebius  is  fatal  to  its  existence  in  the  original  text.  Origen,  for 
instance,  who  mentions  Josephus'  testimony  to  John  the  Baptist  in 
Contra  Cels.  I.  47,  betrays  no  knowledge  of  this  passaee  in  regard 
to  Christ.^  (a)  It  IS  entirely  spurious.  Such  writers  as  Hase,  Keim, 
and  Schiirer  adopt  this  view.  (3)  It  is  partly  genuine  and  partly 
interpolated.  This  opinion  has,  perhaps,  the  most  defenders,  amoni; 
them  Gieseler,  Weizsacker,  Renan,  Edersheim,  and  Schaff.  U)  It 
has  been  changed  from  a  bitter  Jewish  calumny  of  Christ  to  a  Chris- 
tian eulogy  of  him.  This  is  Ewald's  view.  The  second  opinion 
seems  to  me  the  correct  one.  The  third  I  regard  as  untenable,  for 
the  reason  that  after  the  obviously  Christian  passages  are  omitted 


Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  indeed  it  be  proper  to  call 
him  a  man.  For  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful 
works,  and  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  receive  the 
truth  in  gladness.  And  he  attached  to  himself 
many  of  the  Jews,  and  many  also  of  the 
Greeks.  He  was  the  Christ.  When  Pilate,  8 
on  the  accusation  of  our  principal  men, 
condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  who  had 
loved  him  in  the  beginning  did  not  cease  loving 
him.  For  he  appeared  unto  them  again  alive  on 
the  third  day,  the  divine  prophets  having  told  these 
and  countless  other  wonderful  things  concerning 
him.  Moreover,  the  race  of  Christians,  named 
after  him,  continues  down  to  the  present 
day."  Since  an  historian,  who  is  one  of  the  9 
Hebrews  themselves,  has  recorded  in  his 
work  these  things  concerning  John  the  Baptist 
and  our  Saviour,  what  excuse  is  there  left  for 
not  convicting  them  of  being  destitute  of  all 
shame,  who  have  forged  the  acts  against  them  ?  " 
But  let  this  suffice  here. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  Disciples  of  our  Saviour, 

The  names  of  the  apostles  of  our  Sa-  1 
viour  are  known  to  every  one  from  the 
Gospels.^  But  there  exists  no  catalogue  of  the 
seventy  disciples.*  Barnabas,  indeed,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  them,  of  whom  the  Acts  of 
the  apostles  makes  mention  in  various  places,^ 

there  remains  almost  nothing;  and  it  seems  inconceivable  that  Jose- 
phus  should  have  given  so  colorless  a  report  of  one  whom  the  Jews 
regarded  with  such  enmity,  if  he  mentioned  him  at  all.  The  fourth 
view  might  be  possible,  and  is  more  natural  than  the  third;  but  it 
seems  as  if  some  trace  of  the  original  calumny  would  have  survived 
somewhere,  had  it  ever  existed.  To  me,  however,  the  decisive 
argument  is  the  decided  break  which  the  passage  makes  in  the  con- 
text; S  3  gives  the  account  of  a  sedition  of  the  Jews,  and  $  4  opens 
with  the  words,  "  About  the  same  time  also  another  sad  calamity 
put  the  Jews  into  disorder";  while  §  3,  containing  the  account  of 
Christ,  gives  no  hint  of  sedition  or  disorder  among  the  Jews. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Eusebius  himself,  who  is  the  first  one 
to  quote  this  passage,^  introduced  it  into  the  text  of  Josephus.  This 
is  piossible,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  true,  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  Eusebius'  general  reputation  for  honesty,  and  the  manner 
•in  which  he  introduces  the  quotation  both  here^  and  in  his  Dem. 
Evang.  III.  5  certainly  bears  every  mark  of  innocence;  and  he 
would  scarcely  have  dared  to  insert  so  important  an  account  in  his 
History  had  it  not  existed  in  at  least  some  MSS.  of  Josephus.  We 
may  be  confident  that  the  interpolation  must  have  been  made  in  the 
MSS.  of  Josephus  before  it  appeared  in  the  History.  For  a  brief 
summary  of  the  various  views  upon  the  subject,  see  SchafTs  Church 
History^  Vol.  I .  p.  9  sq.,  and  Eldersheim's  article  on  Josephus  in  Smith 
and  Wace's  Diet,  of  Christian  Bio^aphy.  ^  Compare  also  Heini- 
chen's  Excursus  upon  the  passage  m  his  edition  of  Eusebius,  Vol. 
III.  p.  6*3-654. 

"  See  chap.  9,  note  8,  above. 

^  See  Matt.  x.  a-4;  Luke  vi.  13-16;  Mark  iii.  X4-X9. 

*  See  Luke  x.  i-ao. 

'  See  Acts  iv.  16,  xiii.  z  ei  passim^-  Clement  of  Alexandria 
^Strom.  II.  20)  calls  Barnabas  one  of  the  Seventy.  This  tradition 
is  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  we  can  trace  it  back  no  further  than 
Clement.  The  Clementine  Rt cognitions  and  Homilies  frequently 
mention  Barnabas  as  an  apostle  active  in  Alexandria  and  in  Koine. 
One  tradition  sends  him  to  Milan  and  makes  him  the  first  bishop^  of 
the  church  there,  but  the  silence  of  Ambrose  in  regard  to  it  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  its  groundlessness.  There  is  extant  an  apocryphal 
work,  prooably  of  the  fifth  century,  entitled  Acta  et  Passio  Bar- 
nabes  in  CyPro^  which  relates  his  aeath  by  martyrdom  in  Cyprus. 
The  tradition  may  be  true,  but  its  existence  has  no  weight.  Bar- 
nabas came  from  Cyprus  and  labored  therefor  at  least  a  time.  It 
would  be  natural,  tnerefore,  to  assign  his  death  (which  was  neces- 
sarily martyrdom,  for  no  Christian  writer  of  the  early  centuries  could 
have  admitted  that  he  died  a  natural  death)  to  that  place. 
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and  especially  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 

tians.^  They  say  that  Sosthenes  also,  who  wrote  to 

the  Corinthians  with  Paul,  was  one  of  them.* 

2  This  is  the  account  of  Clement  *  in  the  fifth 
book  of  his  Hypotyposes,  in  which  he  also 

says  that  Cephas  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,' 

a  man  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  apostle 

Peter,  and  the  one  concerning  whom  Paul  says, 

"When   Cephas  came  to  Antioch  I  ^vith- 

3  stood  him  to  his  face."*     Matthias,*^  also, 
who  was  numbered  with  the  apostles  in  the 

place  of  Judas,  and  the  one  who  was  honored 
by  being  made  a  candidate  with  him,*"  are  like- 
wise said  to  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  same 
calling  with  the  seventy.  They  say  that  Thad- 
deus  "  also  was  one  of  them,  concerning  whom 
I  shall  presently  relate  an  account  which  has 
come  down  to  us."  And  upon  examination 
you  will  find  that  our  Saviour  had  more  than 
seventy  disciples,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Paul,  who  says  that  after  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead  he  appeared  first  to  Cephas,  then  to  the 
twelve,  and  after  them  to  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once,  of  whom  some  had  fallen 
asleep ;  ^  but  the  majority  were  still  living 

4  at  the  time  he  wrote.     Afterwards  he  says 
he  appeared  unto  James,  who  was  one  of 

the   so-called   brethren  of  the  Saviour."     But, 

*  Gal.  it.  z,  9«  and  13. 

*  Sosthenes  u  mentioned  in  i  Cor.  i.  t.  From  what  source  Eusc* 
bius  drew  this  report  in  recard  to  him  I  cannot  tell.  He  is  the  first 
to  mentioa  it,  so  far  as  I  Icnow.  A  later  tradition  reports  that  he 
became  Bishop  of  Colophon,  a  city  in  Ionia.  A  Sosthenes  is  men- 
tioned also  in  Acts  rviii.  171  as  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  in 
Corinth.  Some  wish  to  identify  the  two,  supposing  uie  latter  to 
have  been  afterward  converted,  but  in  this  case  of  course  he  cannot 
have  been  one  of  the  Seventy.  Eusebius'  tradition  is  one  in  regard 
to  whose  value  we  can  form  no  opinion. 

*  On  Clement  and  his  works  see  Bk.  V.  chap,  zx,  note  z,  and 
Bk.  VI.  chap.  Z3. 

'  Clement  is,  so  lar  as  I  know,  the  first  to  make  this  distinction 
between  Peter  the  Apostle,  and  Cephas,  one  of  the  Seventy.^  The 
reason  Cor  the  invention  of  a  second  Peter  in  the  post-apostolic  age 
is  easy  to  understand  as  resulting  from  the  desire  to  do  away  with 
the  conflict  between  two  apostles.  This  Cephas  appears  frequently 
in  later  traditions  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Menology  of  Basil 
on  December  9,  and  in  the  Armenian  calendar  on  September  35.  In 
the  EceUsiastical  Canont  he  is  made  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  distinguished  from  Peter.  *  Gal.  ii.  zx. 

*  We  learn  from  Acts  i.  sz  sqq.  that  Matthias  was  a  follower  of 
Christ  throughout  his  ministry,  and  therefore  the  tradition,  which 
Eusebius  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  to  record,  is  not  at  all  im- 
prolable.  Epiphanius  (at  the  close  of  the  first  book  of  his  Hter.^ 
Dindorf'sed.  I.  p.  337)  a  half-century  later  records  the  same  tradition. 
Nicephonts  Callistus  (II.  40)  says  that  he  labored  and  suflered  mar* 
tvrdom  in  Ethiopia  (probably  meaning  Caucasian  Ethiopia,  east  of  the 
Black  Sea) .   XJpon  the  Gospel  of  Matthias  see  below,  III.  25,  note  ^o. 

*"  Joseph  BarsabaS|  sumamed  Justus.  He,  too,  had  been  with 
(Hirist  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  may  well  have  been  one  of 
the  Seventy,  as  Eusebius  reports.  Papias  (quoted  by  Eusebius, 
III.  30,  below)  calls  him  Justus  Barsabas,  and  relates  that  he  drank 
a  deacUy  poison  without  eKpcriencine  any  injury. 

^  From  a  comparison  of  the  dinerent  lists  of  apostles  given  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  Thaddeus  is  seen  to  be  one  of  theTwelve, 
apparently  identical  with  Jude  and  Lebbaeus  (compare  Jerome,  In 
Matt.  X.).  Eusebius  here  sunders  him  from  the  apostles  and  makes 
him  one  o^  the  Seventy,  committing  an  error  similar  to  that  which 
arose  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  Cephas.  He  perhaps  records  only  an 
oral  tradition,  as  he  uses  the  wora  ^atri.  He  is,  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  first  to  mention  the  tradition. 

**  See  the  next  chapter.  >*  See  z  Cor.  xv.  5-7. 

^  The  relationship  of  James  and  Jesus  has  always  been  a  dis- 


since  in  addition  to  these,  there  were  many 
others  who  were  called  apostles,  in  imitation  of 
the  Twelve,  as  was  Paul  himself,  he  adds: 
"  Aftenvard  he  appeared  to  all  the  apostles."  ^ 
So  much  in  regard  to  these  persons.  But  the 
story  concerning  Thaddeus  is  as  follows. 

puted  matter.    Three  theories  have  been  advanced,  and  are  all 
widely  represented. 

The  first  is  the  full-brother  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  were  children  of  both  Joseph  and  Mary. 
This  was  advocated  strongly  by  the  heretic  Helvidius  in  Rome  la 
380,  and  is  widely  accepted  in  the  Protestant  Church.  The  only 
serious  objection  to  it  is  the  committal  of  Mary  to  the  care  of  John 
by  Christ  upon  the  cross.  But  John  was  at  any  rate  an  own  cousin 
of  Jesus,  and  the  objection  loses  its  weight  when  we  realize  the 
spiritual ^mpathy  which  existed  between  Jesus  and  John,  and  the 
lack  of  beuef  exhibited  by  his  own  brothers.  The  second  is  the  half- 
brother  hypothesis,  which  regards  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  Jesus 
as  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife.  This  has  the  oldest  tradi- 
tion in  its  favor  (though  the  tradition  for  none  of  the  theories  u  old 
or  universal  enough  to  be  of  great  weight),  the  apocryphal  Goii^et 
of  7amest  chap,  ix.,  recording  that  Joseph  was  a  widower  and  nad 
children  before  marrying  Mary.  It  is  still  the  established  theory  in 
the  Greek  Church.  The  greatest  objection  to  it  is  that  if  it  be  true. 
Christ,  as  a  younger  son  of  Joseph,  could  not  have  been  regarded 
as  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  David.  That  the  objection  is  absolutely 
fatal  cannot  be  asserted,  for  it  is  nowhere  clearly  stated  that  he  was 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne;  it  is  said  only^  that  he  was  of  the 
line  of  David.  Both  of  these  theories  agree  in  distinguishing  James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  from  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  the 
apostle,  and  thus  assume  at  least  three  Jameses  in  the  New  Tes* 
tament.  Over  against  both  of  them  is  to  be  mentioned  a  third, 
which  assumes  only  two  Jameses,  regarding  the  brethren  of  the  Lord 
as  his  cousins,  and  identifying  them  with  the  sons  of  AlpKaeus. . 
This  theory  originated  with  Jerome  in  383  a.d.  with  the  confessedly 
dogmatic  object  of  preserving  the  virginity  both  of  Mary  and  of 
Joseph  in  opposition  to  Helvidius.  Since  nis  time  it  has  oeen  the 
esublished  theory  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  is  advocated  also  by 
many  Protestant  scholars.  The  original  and  common  form  of  the 
theory  makes  Jesus  and  James  maternal  cousins:  finding  only  three 
women  in  John  xix.  35,  and  regarding  Maiy,  the  wife  of  Clopas,  as 
the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary* ^  But  this  is  in  itself  improbable  and 
rests  upon  poor  exe^sis.  It  is  far  better  to  assume  that  four  women 
are  mentioned  in  this  passage.  A  second  form  of  the  cousin  theory, 
which  regards  Tesus  and  James  as  paternal  cousins— > making  Al- 

fihseus  (Clopas)  the  brother  of  Joseph — originated  with  Lange. 
t  is  very  ingenious,  and  urges  in  its  support  the  authority  of 
Hegesippus,  who,  according  to  Eusebius  (//.  £.  III.  zz),  says  that 
Clopas  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  and  the  father  of  Simeon,  which 
would  make  the  latter  the  brother  of  James,  and  thus  just  as  truly 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  as  he.  But  Hegesippus  plainly  thinks  of 
James  and  of  Simeon  as  standing  in  different  relations  to  Christ, — 
the  former  his  brother,  the  latter  his  cousin,  —  and^  therefore  his 
testimony  is  against,  rather  than  for  Lange's  hypothesis.  The  state- 
ment of  Hegesippus,  indeed,  expresses  the  consulship  of  Christ  with 
James  the  Little,  the  son  of  Clopas  (if  Alphseus  and  Clopas  be  iden- 
tified) ,  but  does  not  identify  this  cousin  with  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord.  Eusebius  also  is  claimed  by  Lan^e  as  a  witness^  to  his 
theory,  but  his  exegesis  of  the  paKsage  to  which  he  appeals  is  poor 
(see  below,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  as.  note  4).  Against  both  forms  of  the 
cousin  theory  may  be  urged  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word  a£cA- 
^6«,  and  also  the  statement  of  John  yii.  5,  "  Neither  did  his  brethren 
believe  in  htm,"  which  makes  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  his 
brothers  were  apostles.  From  this  fatal  objection  both  of  the 
brother  hypotheses  are  free,  and  either  of  them  is  possible,  but  the 
former  rests  upon  a  more  natural  interpretation  of  the  various  pas- 
sages involved,  and  would  pcrhapa  have  been  universally  accepted 
had  it  not  been  for  the  doematic  mterest  felt  by  the  early  Church  in 

E reserving  the  virginity  of  Mary.  Renan's  complicated  theory  (see 
is  Les  EvaM^t'/es,  p.  537  sqq.)  does  not  help  matters  at  all,  and 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  however,  in 
favor  of  the  separation  of  Alphcus  and  Qopas,  upon  which  he 
insists  and  which  involves  the  existence  of  four  Jameses  instead  of 
only  three. 

ror  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  whole  subiect,  see  Andrews  (.Li/e 
of  our  Lordf  pp.  Z04-116),  SchafT  {.CkMrch  Hist.  I.  a72-a75),  and 
Weiss  {EinUituHg in  das  N. T.  p.  388  sqq.), all  of  whom  defend  the 
natural  brother  hypothesis:  Lightfoot  (£lxcursus  upon  "  The  Breth- 
ren of*  the  Lord  '*  in  his  Commentary  on  Galatians^  ad  ed.  p. 
a47-a8a) ,  who  is  the  strongest  advocate  of  the  half-brother  theory ; 
Mill  {The  Accounts  of  our  Lor^s  Brethren  in  the  N.  f. 
vindicated^  Cambridge,  Z643),  who  maintains  the  maternal  cousin 
theory:  and  Lange  (in  Herzoe)^  who  presents  the  paternal  cousin 
hypothesis.  Compare  finally  lioltzmann's  article  in  the  Ztitschrift 
fur  Wiss.  Theologie^  z88o,  p.  t98  sqq. 
"  z  Cor.  XV.  7. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Narrative  concerning  the  Prince  of  the  Edes- 

senes, 

1  The  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  being  noised  abroad  among  all 

men  on  account  of  his  wonder-working  power, 

he   attracted   countless   numbers    from    foreign 

countries  lying  far  away  from  Judea,  who  had  the 

hope  of  being  cured  of  their  diseases  and 

2  of  all  kinds  of  sufferings.      For  instance, 
the  King  Abgarus,^  who  ruled  with  great 

glory  the  nations  beyond  the  Euphrates,  being 
afflicted  with  a  terrible  disease  which  it  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  human  skill  to  cure,  when  he 
heard  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  mira- 
cles, which  were  attested  by  all  with  one  accord, 
sent  a  message  to  him   by  a  courier  and 

3  begged  him  to  heal  his  disease.  But  he 
did  not  at  that  time  comply  with  his  re- 
quest ;  yet  he  deemed  him  worthy  of  a  personal 
letter  in  which  he  said  that  he  would  send  one 
of  his  disciples  to  cure  his  disease,  and  at  the 

same  time   promised  salvation  to  himself 

4  and  all  his  house.  Not  long  afterward  his 
promise  was  fulfilled.  For  after  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  and  his  ascent  into  heaven, 
Thomas,*  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  under 
divine  impulse  sent  Thaddeus,  who  was  also 
numbered  among  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ,® 
to  Edessa,*  as  a  preacher  and  evangelist  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.      And  all  that  our  Saviour 

had  promised  received  through  him  its 
6       fulfillment.     You  have  written  evidence  of 

these  things  taken  from  the  archives  of 
Edessa,^  which  was  at  that  time  a  royal  city. 

1  Abgarus  was  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Edessa,  who  reigned 
at  various  periods  from  b.c.  09  to  a.d.  2x7.  The  Abgar  contempo- 
rary with  Christ  was  called  Abgar  Ucomo,  or  "  the  Black.*'  He  was 
the  fifteenth  king,  and  reigned,  according  to  Gutschmid,  from 
A.D.  13  to  A.D.  so.  A  great  many  ecclesiastical  fictions  have  ^rown 
up  around  his  name,  the  storVf  contained  in  its  simplest  form  in  the 
present  chapter,  being  embellished  with  many  marvelous  additions. 
A  starting-point  for  this  tradition  of  the  correspondence  with  Christ, 
—  from  which  in  turn  grew  all  the  later  legends,  —  may  be  found  in 
the  fict  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  there  was  a 
Christian  Ab^ar,  King  of  Edessa,  at  whose  court  Bardesanes,  the 
Syrian  Gnostic,  enjoyed  high  favor,  and  it  is  certain  that  Christian- 
ity had  found  a  foothold  in  this  region  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Soon  after  the  time  of  this  Abgar  the  pretended  correspondence  was 
very  likely  forged,  and  foisted  back  upon  the  Abgar  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Christ.  Compare  Cureton's  Anc.  Syriac  Docu- 
ments relative  to  the  Earliest  Establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Edessay  London,  1864. 

'  On  the  traditions  in  regard  to  Thomas,  see  Bk.  III.  chap  x. 

'  See  chap,  xa,  note  xi. 

^  Edessa,  the  capital  of  Abgar's  dominions,  was  a  city  of  North- 
em  Mesopotamia,  near  the  river  Euphrates.  History  knows  noth- 
ing of  the^  aty  before  the  time  of  the  Seleucidx,  though  tradition 
puts  its  origin  back  into  distant  antiquity,  and  some  even  identify  it 
with  Abraham's  original  home,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  In  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  it  played  an  important  part  as  a  centre  of 
Syrian  learning.  Ephraem,  the  Syrian,  founded  a  seminary  there 
in  the  fourth  century,  which  after  his  death  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arians. 

"  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Eusebius,  who  is  the  fir^t  to 
mention  these  apocryphal  epistles,  really  found  them  in  the  public 
archives  at  Edessa.  Moses  Chorenenxis,  the  celebrated  Armenian 
historian  of  the  fifth  century,  who  studied  a  long  time  in  Edessa,  is 
an  independent  witnesss  to  tncir  existence  in  the  Edessene  archives. 
Eusebius  has  been  accused  of  forging  this  correspondence  himself; 


For  in  the  public  registers  there,  which  contain 
accounts  of  ancient  times  and  the  acts  of  Abgarus, 
these  things  have  been  found  preserved  down  to 
the  present  time.  But  there  is  no  better  way 
than  to  hear  the  epistles  themselves  which  we 
have  taken  from  the  archives  and  have  literally 
translated  from  the  Syriac  language  *  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Copy  of  an  epistle  written  by  Abgarus  the  ruler 
to  Jesus  y  and  sent  to  him  at  Jerusalem  by  Ana-- 
nias^  the  swift  courier, 

"  Abgarus,  ruler  of  Edessa,  to  Jesus  the       6 
excellent  Saviour  who  has  appeared  in  the 
country  of  Jerusalem,  greeting.    I  have  heard  the 
reports  of  thee  and  of  thy  cures  as  performed  by 
thee  without  medicines  or  herbs.     For  it  is  said 
that  thou  makest  the  blind  to  see  and  the  lame  to 
walk,  that  thou  cleansest  lepers  and  castest  out 
impure  spirits  and  demons,  and  that  thou  healest 
those  afflicted  with  Hngering  disease,  and 
raisest  the  dead.      And  having  heard  all       7 
these  things  concerning  thee,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  one  of  two  things  must  be  true : 
either  thou  art  God,  and  having  come   down 
from   heaven  thou  doest  these  things,  or  else 
thou,  who  doest  these  things,  art  the  Son 
of  God.*     I  have  therefore  written  to  thee       8 
to  ask  thee  that  thou  wouldest  take  the 
trouble  to  come  to  me  and  heal  the  disease 
which  I  have.     For  I  have  heard  that  the  Jews 
are  murmuring  against  thee  and  are  plotting  to 
injure  thee.     But  I  have  a  very  small  yet  noble 
city  which  is  great  enough  for  us  both." 


but  this  unworthy  suspicion  has  been  refuted  by  the  discovery  and 
publication  of  the  original  Syriac  ( The  Doct.  of  Addai  the  Afostie^ 
with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes ^  by  G.  Phillips,  Ix>ndon, 
1876;  compare  also  Contempt  Rev.^  May,  1877,  p.  2x37).  The  epis- 
tles were  forged  probably  lon^  before  his  day,  and  were  supposed  by 
him  to  be  genuine.  His  critical  insight,  but  not  his  honesty,  was  at 
fault.  The  apocryphal  character  of  these  letters  is  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute,  though  Cave  and  Grabe  defended  their  genuineness 
(so  that  Eusebius  is  in  good  company) ,  and  even  in  the  present  cen- 
tury Rinck  {Ueber  dte  Echtheit  aes  Brie/kvec/isels  des  Konigs 
Abgars  mit  Jesut  Zeitschrift  fUr  Hist.  Theot.,  1843,  II.  p.  3- 
26)  has  had  the  hardihood  to  enter  the  lists  in  their  defense;  but  we 
know  of  no  one  else  who  values  his  critical  reputation  so  little  as  to 
venture  upon  the  task. 

*  Euseoius  does  not  say  directlv  that  he  translated  these  docu- 
ments himself,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  natural  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  his  words.  'H^ii'  is  used  only  with  av9Xiiit9tuT5»Vf  and 
not  with  ^era0Aif0ci<rw>'.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  decide  with 
certainty;  but  the  documents  must  have  been  in  Syriac  in  the  Edes- 
sene arcnives,  and  Eusebius'  words  imply  that,  if  he  did  not^  trans- 
late them  himself,  he  at  least  employed  some  one  else  to  do  it.  At 
the  end  of  this  chapter  he  agnin  uses  an  indefinite  expression,  where 

Cerhaps  it  might  be  expect«l  that  he  would  tell  us  directly  if  he  had 
imself  translated  the  documents. 
'  In  the  greatly  embellished  narrative  of  Cedrenus  {Hist,  Com- 
pendium, p.  176;  according  to  Wright,  in  his  article  on  Abgar  in 
the  Diet,  of  Christian  Btog.)  thU  Ananias  is  represented  as  an 
artist  who  endeavored  to  take  the  portrait  of  Chnst,  but  was  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  his  countenance;  whereupon  Chnst,  havmg 
washed  his  fare,  wiped  it  with  a  towel,  which  miraculously  retained 
an  image  of  his  features.  The  picture  thus  secured  was  cam«i  back 
to  Edessa,  and  acted  as  a  charm  for  the  preservation  of  the  city 
against  its  enemies.  The  marvelous  fortunes  of  the  miraculous  pic- ^ 
ture  arc  traced  by  Cedrenus  through  some  centuries  (see  also  Eva- 
grius,  H.  E.  IV.  27).  .... 

0  The  expression  "  Son  of  God  "  could  not  be  uted  by  a  u^athen 
prince  as  it  is  used  here. 
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The  answer  of  Jems  to  the  ruler  Abgarus  by  the 

courier  Ananias. 

9  "  Blessed  art  thou  who  hast  believed  in 
me  without  having  seen  me.*      For  it  is 

written  concerning  me,  that  they  who  have  seen 
me  will  not  believe  in  me,  and  that  they  who 
have  not  seen  me  will  believe  and  be  saved.^° 
But  in  regard  to  what  thou  hast  written  me,  that 
I  should  come  to  thee,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
fulfill  all  things  here  for  which  I  have  been  sent, 
and  after  I  have  fulfilled  them  thus  to  be  taken 
up  again  to  him  that  sent  me.  But  after  I  have 
been  taken  up  I  will  send  to  thee  one  of  my 
disciples,  that  he  may  heal  thy  disease  and  give 
life  to  thee  and  thine." 

10  To  these  epistles  there  was  added  the 
following  account  in  the  Syriac  language. 

"  After  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  Judas,"  who  was 
also  called  Thomas,  sent  to  him  Thaddeus,  an 
apostle,"  one  of  the  Seventy.  When  he  was 
come  he  lodged  with  Tobias,"  the  son  of  Tobias. 
When  the  report  of  him  got  abroad,  it  was  told 
Abgarus  that  an  apostle  of  Jesus  was  come, 

11  as  he  had  written  him.     Thaddeus  began 
then  in  the  power  of  God  to  heal  every 

disease  and  infirmity,  insomuch  that  all  wondered. 
And  when  Abgarus  heard  of  the  great  and  won- 
derful things  which  he  did  and  of  the  cures  which 
he  performed,  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  was 
the  one  of  whom  Jesus  had  written  him,  saying. 


*  G>mpare  John  xx.  ag. 

w  yrvpacrou,  as  used  by  Chmt  and  his  disciples,  always  referred 
to  the  Old  Testament.  The  passage  quoted  here  does  not  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament;  but  compare  Isa.  vi.  9,  Jer.  v.  ax.  and  Exek.  xii. 
a;  and  also  Matt.  xiti.  14,  Mark  iv.  za,  and  especially  Acts  xxviii. 
36-48  and  Rom.  xi.  7  sq. 

u  Thomas  is  not  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Judas,  and  it 
b  possible  that  Eusebius,  or  the  translator  of  the  document,  made  a 
mistake,  and  applied  to  Thonias  a  name  which  in  the  original  was 
given  to  Thaddeus.  But  Thomas  is  called  Judas  Thomas  in  the 
Apocryphal  Acts  of  Thomas,  and  in  the  Synac  Doctrina  Aposto- 
Urum^  published  by  Cureton. 

12  'xie  word  "  apostle  "  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Christ,  llie  term  was  used  very  commonly  in  a  much 
wider  sense,  and  yet  the  combination,  "  the  apostle,  one  of  the 
Serency.*'  in  this  passage,  does  not  seem  natural,  and  we  can- 
not avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  original  author  of  this  account 
did  not  thus  describe  Thaddeus.  The  de5ignation,  "  one  of  the 
Seventy,"  carries  the  mind  back  to  Christ's  own  appointment  of 
them,  recorded  by  Luke,  and  the  term  "  apostle,  used  in  the 
same  connection,  would  naturally  denote  one  of  the  Twelve  ap> 
pointed  by  Christ,  —  that  is.  an  apostle  in  the  narrow  sense,  it 
might  be  suggested  as  possible  that  the  original  Syriac  connected 
the  word  "  apostle  '*  with  Thomas,  reading,  "  Thomas  the  apostle 
sent  Judas,  who  is  also  called  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  Seventy,  '  &c. 
Such  a  happy  confusion  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  an  ancient 
translator,  tor  most  of  whom  little  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  praise. 
That  this  can  have  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  however, 
is  rendered  extremely  improbable  bv  the  fact  that  throughout  this 
account  Thaddeus  is  calleid  an  apostle,  and  we  should  therefore  ex- 
pect the  designation  upon  the  first  mention  of  him.  It  seems  to  me 
much  more  probable  that  the  words,  "  one  of  the  Seventy/'  are  an 
addition  oS.  Eusebius,  who  has  already,  in  two  places  (f  4,  above, 
and  chap,  la,  §  3),  told  us  that  Thaddeus  was  one  of  them.  It  is 
probable  that  the  original  Syriac  preserved  the  correct  tradition  of 
Thaddeus  as  one  of  the  Twelve;  while  Eusebius,  with  his  false  tra- 
dition of  him  as  one  of  the  Seventy,  takes  pains  to  characterize  him 
as  such,  when  he  is  first  introduce,  but  allows  the  word  "  apostle,** 
so  common  in  its  wider  sense,  to  stand  throughout.  He  does  not 
intend  to  correct  the  Syriac  original :  he  simply  defines  Thaddeusi 
as  be  understands  him,  more  closely. 

^  Tobias  was  very  likely  a  Jew,  or  of  Jewish  extraction,  the 
name  being  a  familiar  one  among  the  Hebrews.  This  might  have 
been  the  season  tluit  Thaddeus  (if  he  went  to  Edessa  at  sdl)  made 
his  hame  with  him. 


*  After  I  haive  been  taken  up  I  will  send  to  thee 
one  of  my  disciples  who  will  heal  thee.' 
Therefore,  summoning  Tobias,  with  whom     12 
Thaddeus  lodged,  he  said,  I  have  heard 
that  a  certain  man  of  power  has  come  ani  is 
lodging  in  thy  house.     Bring  him  to  me.     And 
Tobias  coming  to  Thaddeus  said  to  him,  The 
niler  Abgarus  summoned  me  and  told  me  to 
bring  thee  to  him  that  thou  mightst  heal  him. 
And  Thaddeus  said,  I  will  go,  for  I  have 
been   sent   to   him  with  power.      Tobias     13 
therefore  arose  early  on. the  following  day, 
and  taking  Thaddeus  came  to  Abgarus.     And 
when  he  came,  the  nobles  were   present  and 
stood  about  Abgarus.     And  immediately  upon 
his  entrance  a  great  vision  appeared  to  Abgarus 
in  the  countenance  of  the  apostle  Thaddeus. 
When  Abgarus  saw  it  he  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore Thaddeus,  while  all  those  who  stood  about 
were  astonished  ;  for  they  did  not  see  the 
vision,  which  appeared  to  Abgarus  alone.     14 
He  then  asked  Thaddeus  if  he  were  in 
truth  a  disciple  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  who 
had  said  to  him,  '  I  will  send  thee  one  of  my 
disciples,  who  shall  heal  thee  and  give  thee  life.' 
And  Thaddeus  said.  Because  thou  hast  mightily 
believed  in  him  that  sent  me,  therefore  have  I 
been  sent  unto  thee.     And  still  further,  if  thou 
believest  in  him,  the  petitions  of  thy  heart 
shall  be  granted  thee  as  thou  believest.  And     15 
Abgarus  said  to  him,  So  much  have  I  be- 
lieved in  him  that  I  wished  to  take  an  army  and 
destroy  those  Jews  who  crucified  him,  had  I  not 
been  deterred  from  it  by  reason  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans.     And  Thaddeus  said,  Our  Lord 
has  fulfilled  the  will  of  his  Father,  and  having 
fulfilled  it  has  been  taken  up  to  his  Father.   And 
Abgarus  said  to  him,  I  too  have  believed  in 
him  and  in  his  Father.   And  Thaddeus  said     16 
to  him.  Therefore  I  place  my  hand  upon 
thee  in  his  name.     And  when  he  had  done  it, 
immediately  Abgarus  was  cured  of  the  dis- 
ease and  of  the  suffering  which  he  had.   And     17 
Abgarus  marvelled,  that  as  he  had  heard 
concerning  Jesus,  so  he  had  received  in  very 
deed  through  his  disciple  Thaddeus,  who  healed 
him  without  medicines  and  herbs,  and  not  only 
him,  but  also  Abdus"  the  son  of  Abdus,  who 
was  afflicted  with  the  gout ;  for  he  too  came  to 
him  and  fell  at  his  feet,  and  having  received  a 
benediction  by  the  imposition  of  his  hands,  he 
was  healed.     The  same  Thaddeus  cured  also 
many  other  inhabitants   of  the  city,  and  did 
wonders  and  marvelous  works,   and   preached 


1^  Moses  Chorenensis  reads  instead  (according  to  Rinck). "  Pota- 
grus,  the  son  of  Abdas.*'  Rinck  thinks  it  probable  that  Eusebius 
or  the  translator  made  a  mistake,  confusing  the  Syrian  name  Pota- 
grus  with  the  Greek  word  ToJaypa,  *'  a  sort  of  ^out,"  and  then  in- 
serting a  second  Abdas.  The  word  "Podagra  "  is  Greek  and  could 
not  have  occurred  in  the  Armenian  original,  and  therefore  Eusebius 
is  to  be  corrected  at  this  point  by  Moses  Chorenensis  (Rinck,  ibid, 
p.  z8).    The  Greek  reads  S.f^ov  rhv  roO  *A^8ov  iro^aypov  exovra. 


•       • ' 
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18  the  word  of  God.     And  afterward  Abgarus 
said,  Thou,  O  Thaddeus,  doest  these  things 

with  the  power  of  God,  and  we  marvel.  But,  in 
addition  to  these  things,  I  pray  thee  to  inform 
me  in  regard  to  the  coming  of  Jesus,  how  he 
was  bom ;  and  in  regard  to  his  power,  by  what 
power  he  performed  those  deeds  of  which 

19  I  have  heard.     And  Thaddeus  said,  Now 
indeed  will  I  keep  silence,  since  I  have 

been  sent  to  proclaim  the  word  publicly.  But 
to-morrow  assemble  for  me  all  thy  citizens,  and 
I  will  preach  in  their  ptresence  and  sow  among 
them  the  word  of  God,  concerning  the  coming 
of  Jesus,  how  he  was  bom ;  and  conceming  his 
mission,  for  what  purpose  he  was  sent  by  the 
Father ;  and  conceming  the  power  of  his  works, 
and  the  mysteries  which  he  proclaimed  in  the 
world,  a^d  by  what  power  he  did  these  things ; 
and  conceming  his  new  preaching,  and  his 
abasement  and  humiliation,  and  how  he  hum- 
bled himself,  and  died  and  debased  his  divinitv 
and  was  crucified,  and  descended  into  Hades,'^ 

*'  This  is  probably  the  earliest  distinct  and  formal  statement  of 
the  descent  into  Hades;  but  no  special  stress  is  laid  upon  it  as  a 
new  doctrine,  And  it  is  stated  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course  as  to 
show  that  it  was  commonly  accepted  at  Edessa  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  these  records,  that  is  certainly  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury. Justin,  Irenaeus,  Qement  of  Alexandria,  Oricen,  TertuUian, 
&c.^  all  witness  to  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  this  <u>ctrine,  though 
it  did  not  form  an  article  in  any  of  the  older  creeds,  and  appeared  m 
the  East  first  in  certain  Arian  confessions  at  about  360  a.d.  In  the 
West  it  aopeared  first  in  the  A^uUetan  creed,  from  which  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Apostles'  creed  in  the  fifth  century  or  later. 

The  doctrine  is  stated  in  a  very  fantastic  shape  in  the  GosM  of 
Nicodemus^^  part  II.  {AnU'Nirenf  Fathers,  Am.  ed.  VIII.  p. 
435  *^')*  which  is  based  upon  an  apocryphal  gospel  of  the  second 
century,  according  to  Tischendorf.  In  it  the  descent  of  Christ  into 
Hades  and  his  ascent  with  a  great  multitude  are  dwelt  upon  at 
length.    Compare  Pearson,  On  the  Creed t  p.  340  sq.;  SchalTs 


and  burst  the  bars  which  from  eternity  had  not 
been  broken,'*  and  raised  the  dead  ;  for  he  de- 
scended alone,  but  rose  with  many,  and 
thus  ascended  to  his  Father."^  Abgarus  20 
therefore  commanded  the  citizens  to  assem- 
ble early  in  the  moming  to  hear  the  preaching 
of  Thaddeus,  and  afterward  he  ordered  gold  and 
silver  to  be  given  him.  But  he  refused  to  take 
it,  saying.  If  we  have  forsaken  that  which  was 
our  own,  how  shall  we  take  that  which  is  an- 
other's? These  things  were  done  in  the  three 
hundred  and  fortieth  year."  " 

I  have  inserted  them  here  in  their  proper 
place,  translated  from  the  Syriac  ^  literally,  and 
I  hope  to  good  purpose. 


Creed*  of  Christendom  1 1,  p;  46;  and  especially,  Plumptre's  Spirits 
in  Prison,  p.  77  sq. 

>*  Compare  the  Gospel  0/ Nicodemue,  II.  5. 

^T  jtaro^ac  yap  fidi^Of  ai/vwycipcv  iroAAovf ,  ci9'  ovtmc  ivifiii  uphf 
rhy  narifta  avrov.  Other  MSS.  read  Karifiii  m.6voc,  aW^1}  Si  iitri 
voAAov  ox^ov  wpbt  rw  waripa  avrov.  Rufinus  translates  Qui  de- 
scendit  ouidem  soluSt  ascendit  autem  cum  grandi  mulii- 
tudine  adpatrem  snum.  Compare  the  words  of  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem (^Catech.  IV.  ix):  xankB^y  ci«  ra  xaraxMcta,  iva  Kagtifity 
Avrpmcnirai  rovf  JiKaiovc,  "  He  descended  into  the  depths,  that  he 
might  ra&som  thence  the  just.*' 

^  According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (ed.  Schoene.  II. 
p.  xx6)  the  Edeiisenes  dated  their  era  from  the  year  of  Abraham 
Z706  (B.C.  3T0),  which  corresponded  with  the  second  year  of  the  one 
hundred  and  serenteenth  Olympiad  (or,  according  to  the  Armenian, 
to  the  third  year  of  the  same  Olympiad) ,  the  time  when  Seleucus  Ni- 
canor  began  to  rule  in  Syria.  According  to  this  reckoning  the  340th 
year  of  the  Edessenes  would  correspond  with  the  year  of  Abraham 
9046,  the  reign  of  Tiberius  16  (a.d.  ^o)  ;  that  is,  the  second  year  of  the 
two  hundred  and  second  Olympiad  (or,  according  to  the  Armenian, 
the  third  year  of  the  same) .   According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 

icsus  was  crucified  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Tiberius  (year  of  Abra- 
am  9048  B  A.D.  3a) ,  according  to  Jerome's  version  in  the  eighteeiith 
year  (year  of  Abraham  9047*  a.d.  31).  Thus,  as  compared  with 
these  authorities,  the  340th  year  of  the  Edessenes  falls  too  early. 
But  TertuUian,  Lactantius,  Augustine,  and  others  put  Christ's  death 
in  783  U.C.,  that  is  in  30  a.d.,  and  this  corresponds  with  the  Edesscne 
reckoning  as  given  by  Eusebius.  '*  See  note  6. 


BOOK.  11. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1  We   have    discussed   in   the    preceding 
book  those  subjects  in  ecclesiastical  history 

which  it  was  necessary  to  treat  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, and  have  accompanied  them  with 
brief  proofs.  Such  were  the  divinity  of  the 
saving  Word,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrines 
which  we  teach,  as  well  as  of  that  evangelical 
life  which  is  led  by  Christians,  together  with 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  connection 
with  Christ's  recent  appearance,  and  in  con- 
nection with  his  passion  and  with  the  choice 

2  of  the  apostles.      In  the  present  book  let 
us  examine  the  events  which    took  place 

after  his  ascension,  confirming  some  of  them 
from  the  divine  Scriptures,  and  others  from 
such  writings  as  we  shall  refer  to  from  time 
to  time. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Course  pursued  by  the  Apostles  after  the 
Ascension  of  Christ, 

1  First,  then,  in   the  place  of  Judas,  the 

betrayer,  Matthias,*  who,  as  has  been 
shown,*  was  also  one  of  the  Seventy,  was 
chosen  to  the  apostolatc.  And  there  were  ap- 
pointed to   the  diaconate,**  for  the   ser\'ice   of 

*  See  Acu  i.  33-36.  *  Bk.  I.  chap.  xa»  $  a. 

>*  The  view  that  the  Seven  were  deacons  appears  first  in  Ire- 
lUMis  {adv*  Har.  I.  a6.  3;  III.  za.  xo;  IV.  15.  x),  then  in  Cyprian 
{Ep.  64.  3).  and  was  the  commonly  accepted  opinion  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  third  century  (for,  while  they  had  forty ^six  presbyters, 
they  had  only  seven  deacons;  see  below,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  ^3) ,  and  has 
been  ever  since  almost  universally  accepted.  In  favor  01  the  identi- 
fication are  urged  this  early  and  unanimous  tradition,  the  similarity 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Seven  and^  to^  later  deacons,  and  the 
use  of  the  words  dioxoi'ia  and  hiajtiovtlv  in  connection  with  the 
"  Seven  "  in  Acts  vi.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  ancient 
tradition  is  not  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  identification,  for  Chrys- 
ostom  {Homily  XlV,  on  Acts)  denies  it;  still  further,  the  func- 
tions of  the  Seven  and  of  later  deacons  were  not  identical,  for  the 
former  were  put  in  charge  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Jerusalem 
church,  while  the  latter  acted  simply  as  bishops'  assistants.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  bishop  of  the  second  century,  not  the  deacon,  that  had 
charge  of  the  church  finances.  And  finally,  no  weight  can  be  laid 
upon  the  use  of  the  terms  hxvutovtiv  and  iKaKovla,  in  connection  with 
the  Seven,  for  these  words  are  tised  alwavs  in,  a  general,  never 
in  an  official  sense  in  other  parts  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  New 
Testament^and,  what  is  still  more  decisive,  the  same  word  (Jtoxoi'ia) 
is  used  in  the  same  pa:».snge  in  connection^ with  the  apostles;  the 
Seven  are  "to  wtr\e  tables"  (diaxoyciv  raif  rpairc'^aiv),  the  apos- 
tles are  to  give  themselves  to  *'  the  service  of  the  word "  (2ia- 
ceria  rov  Aoyov).  There  is  just  as  much  reason,  therefore,  on 
linguistic  grounds,  for  calling  the  apostles  "  deacons  "  as  for  giv- 
ing that  name  to  the  Seven.  On  the  other  hand,  against  the  opinion 
that  the  Seven  were  deacons,  are  to  be  urged  the  facts  that  they 
are  never  called  "  deacons  "  oy  Luke  or  by  any  other  New  Tes- 
tament writer;  that  we  are  nowhere  told,  m  the  New  Testament 
or  out  of  it,  that  there  were  deacons  in  the  Jerusalem  church, 


the  congregation,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  approved   men, 

although  Luke  had  niany  opportunities  to  call  the  Seven  "dea- 
cons "  if  he  had  considered  them  such;  and  finally,  that  accoiding 
to  Epiphanius  {,Har.  XXX.  18),  the  Ebionitic  churches  of  Pales- 
tine in  his  time  had  only  presbyters  and  Archisynagogi  {chir/s  0/ 
the  synAgonte).  These  Ebionites  were  the  Jewish  Christian  reac- 
tionaries who  refused  to  advance  with  the  Church  catholic  in  iu 
normal  development;  it  is  therefore  at  least  significant  that  there 
were  no  deacons  among  them  in  the  fourth  centunr. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  1  feel  compelled  to  doubt  the  tradi- 
tional identification,  although  it  is  accepted  without  dissent  by  almost 
all  scholars  (cf.  e.g.  Lightfoot*s  article  on  The  Christian  Ministry 
in  his  Commentary  on  Philippians) .  There  remain  but  two  possi- 
bilities: either  the  Seven  constituted  a  merely  temporary  commit- 
tee (as  held  by  Chrvsostom^and  in  modem  times,  among  others, 
by  Vitringa,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Synagogue,  and  by  Stan- 
ley in  his  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Agt) :  or  they  were  the  origi- 
nals of  permanent  officers  in  the  Churen,  other  than  deacons.  Tne 
former  alternative  is  possible,  but  the  emphasis  which  Luke  lays 
upon  the  appointment  is  against  it,  as  also  the  fact  that  the  very  duties 
wnich  these  men  were  chosen  to  perform  were  such  as  would  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish  with  tne  growth  of  the  Church,  and  such 
as  would  therefore  demand  the  creation  of  a  new  and  similar  com- 
mittee if  the  old  were  not  continued. 

In  favor  of  the  second  alternative  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  much 
to  be  said.  ^  The  limits  ofthis  note  forbid  a  full  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  it  may  be  urged:  First,  that  we  find  in  the  Acts  frequent 
mention  of  a  body  of  men  in  the  Jerusalem  church  known  as  "  elders." 
Of  the  appointment  of  these  elders  we  have  no  account,  and  yet 
it  is  clear  tnat  they  cannot  have  been  in  existence  when  the  apostles 
proposed  the  appointment  of  the  Seven.  Secondly,  although  the 
Seven  were  sucn  prominent  and  influential  men,  they  are  not 
once  mentioned  as  a  body  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of^the  Acts, 
while,  whenever  we  should  expect  to  find  them  refencd  to  with  the 
apostles,  it  is  always  the  "eiders"  that  are  mentioned.  Finally, 
when  the  elders  appear  for  the  first  time  (Acts  zi.  30),  we  find 
them  entrusted  with  the  same  duties  which  the  Seven  were  origi- 
nally appointed  to  perfopn:  they  receive  the  alms  sent  by  the  church 
of  Antioch.  It  is  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  natural  conclu- 
sion that  these  "  elders  "  occupy  tne  office  of  whose  institution  we 
read  in  Acts  vu 

Against  this  identification  of  the  Seven  with  the  elders  of  the 
Jerusalem  chureh  it  might  be  urged:  First,  that  Luke  does  not 
call  them  elders.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  were  not  called 
by  that  name  at  first,  and  yet  later  acquired  it;  and  in  that  case,  in 
referring  to  them  in  later  times,  people  would  naturally  call  the  first 
appointed  "  the  Seven,*'  to  distinguish  them  from  their  successors, 
"^tne  elders,"— the  well-known  and  frequently  mentioned  officers 
whose  number  may  well  have  been  increased  as  the  church  grew. 
It  is  thus  easier  to  account  for  Luke's  omission  of  the  name  "  elder," 
than  it  would  be  to  account  for  his  omission  of  the  name  "  deacon," 
if  th^  were  deacons.  In  the  second  pbce,  it  might  be  objected  that 
the  duties  which  the  Seven  were  appointed  to  perform  were  not 
commensurate  with  those  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  elders  as 
known  to  us.  This  objection,  however,  loses  its  weight  when  we  real- 
ize that  the  same  kind  of  a  development  went  on  in  connection  with 
the  bishop,  as  has  been  most  dearly  pointed  out  by  Hatch  in  his  Or' 

«anizationof  the  Early  Christian^  Churches^  and  by  Harnack  in 
is  translation  of  that  work  and  in  his  edition  of  the  Teaching  of  the 
Apostles.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  Seven,  who  were  evi- 
dently the  chiefest  men  in  the  Tcrusalem  church  after  the  apostles, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  *'  full  of  the  Spirit,"  it  was  very  natural 
that,  as  the  apostles  gradually  scattered,  the  successors  of  these 
Seven  should  nave  commtttea  to  them  other  duties  besides  the 
purely  financial  ones. 

The  theory  presented  in  this  note  is  not  a  novel  one.  It  was 
suggested  first  by  BShmer  (in  his  Diss,  Juris  eccles.),  who  was 
followed  by  Ritschl  (in  his  Entstehung  der  alt-kath,  Kirche)^ 
and  has  been  accepted  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  by  Lange  (m 
his  Apostolisches  Zeitalter),  and  by  Lechler  (in  his  Apost.  und 
Nachapost,  Zeitalter'\ .  Before  leamtne  that  the  theory  had  been 
proposed  by  others,  I  had  myself  adopted  it  and  had  embodied  it  in 
a  more  elaborate  form  in  a  paper  read  before  a  ministerial  associa- 
tion in  the  spring  of  i883.  My  confidence  in  its  validity  has  of 
course  been  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  it  has  been  maintained 
by  the  eminent  scholars  referred  to  above. 
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seven  in  number,  of  whom  Stephen  was  one.' 
He  first,  after  the  Lord,  was  stoned  to  death  at 
the  time  of  his  ordination  by  the  slayers  of  the 
Lord,  as  if  he  had  been  promoted  for  this  very 
purpose.*  And  thus  he  was  the  first  to  receive 
the  cro^vn,  corresponding  to  his  name,*  which 
belongs  to  the  mart)rrs  of  Christ,  who  are 

2  worthy  of  the  meed  of  victory.    Then  James, 
whom    the   ancients    sumamed    the   Just* 

on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  virtue,  is 
recorded  to  have  been  the  first  to  be  made 
bishop  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  This  James 
was  called  the  brother  of  the  Lord '  because  he 
was  known  as  a  son  of  Joseph,^  and  Joseph  was 
supposed  to  be  the  father  of  Christ,  because  the 
Virgin,  being  betrothed  to  him,  "  was  found  with 
child  by  the  Holy  Ghost  before  they  came 
together,"®  as    the    account   of   the   holy 

3  Gospels  shows.     But  Clement  in  the  sixth 
book   of   his   Hypotyposes^°  writes    thus: 

"  For  they  say  that  Peter  and  James  and  John 

after   the   ascension  of  our  Saviour,  as   if  also 

preferred  by  our  Lord,  strove  not  after  honor, 

but  chose  James  the  Just  bishop  of  Jeru- 

4  salem.""     But    the   same   writer,    in    the 
seventh  book  of  the  same  work,   relates 

also  the  following  things  concerning  him  :  "  The 
Lord  after  his  resurrection  imparted  knowledge 
to  James  the  Just  and  to  John  and  Peter,  and 
they  imparted  it  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  rest  of  the  apostles  to  the  seventy,  of  whom 
Barnabas  was  one.'"  But  there  were  two 
Jameses :  ^'  one  called  the  Just,  who  was  thrown 

*  See  Acts  vi.  z-6.  *  See  Acts  vii. 
8  o-Tct^ai/oc,  "  a  crown."  . 

^  James  is  not  called  the  "  Just "  in  the  New  Testament,  but  Heee- 
sippus  (quoted  by  Eusebius,  chap.  33)  says  that  he  was  called 
thus  by  all  from  the  time  of  Christ,  on  account  of  his  great  piety, 
and  it  u  by  this  name  that  he  is  known  throughout  history. 

'  See  above,  Bk.  I.  chap.^  xa,  note  13. 

*  Eusebius'  testimony  is  in  favor  of  the  half-brother  theory:  for 
had  he  considered  James  the  son  of  Mary,  he  could  not  have  spoken 
in  this  way.  *  Matt.  i.  x8. 

1^  On  Clement's  HypotyPotes^  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  13,  note  3. 
On  Clement's  life  and  writings,  see  Bk.  V.  chap.  zx. 

>*  aAA'  'laicw^oi'  riiv  hlKOLKOV  ht\.9KOwov  Tiitv'l9fi09oKvft.wv  «A«r0«i, 
as  the  majority  of  the  MSS.  and  editions  read.  Laemmer,  followed 
by  Helnichen,  substitutes  ytviaSai  for  iXtaOai  on  the  authority  of 
two  important  codices.  The  other  reading,  however,  is  as  well,  if 
not  better,  supported. 

How  soon  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  James  the  Just  assumed 
a  leading  position  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  we  do  not  know. 
He  undouotedljr  became  prominent  very  soon,  as  Paul  in  37  (or 
40)  A.D.  sees  him  in  addition  to  Peter  on  visiting  Jerusalem.  But 
we  do  not  Wnow  of  his  having  a  position  of  leadership  until  the 
Jerusalem  Council  in  51  (Acts  xv.  and  Gal.  ii.),  where  he  is  one 
of  the  three  pillars,  standing  at  least  upon  an  equality  in  influence 
with  Peter  and  John.  But  this  very  expression  "  three  pillars  of 
the  Church  "  excludes  the  supposition  tnat  he  was  bishop  of  the 
Church  in  the  modern  sense  oi  the  term  —  he  was  only  one  of  the 
nilers  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  we  have  abundant  evidence  from 
other  sources  that  the  monarchical  epis<^pacy  was  nowhere  known 
at  that  earlv  age.  It  was  the  custom  of  all  writers  of  the  second 
century  and  later  to  throw  back  into  the  apostolic  age  their  own 
church  organization,  and  hence  we  hear  of  bishops  appointed  by 
the  apostles  in  various  churches  where  we  know  that  the  episco- 
pacy was  a  second  century  growth. 

"  See  above,  Bk.  I.  chap,  xa,  note  3. 
^  "  Clement  evidently  identifies  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
with  Jamcs^  the  son  01  Alphaeus  (compare  the  words  just  above: 
"  These  delivered  it  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles."  in  whicn  the  word 
"apostles,"  on  account  of  the  "  5>eventy  "Jitst  following,  seems  to 
be  used  in  a  narrow  sense^  and  therefore  this  James  to  be  one  of  the 
Twelve) ,  and  he  is  thus  cited  as  a  witness  to  the  cousin  hypothesis 
(see  above,  Bk.  I.  chap,  xa,  note  13).     Papias,  too,  in  a 'fragment 


from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  and  was  beaten 
to  death  with  a  club  by  a  fuller,"  and  another 
who  was  beheaded."  ^     Paul  also  makes  men- 
tion of  the   same  James    the  Just,   where   he 
writes,  "  Other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none, 
save  James  the  Lord's  brother."  '^    At  that       5 
time  also   the   promise   of  our  Saviour  to 
the  king,  of  the  Osrhoenians  was  fulfilled.     For 
Thomas,  under  a  divine  impulse,  sent  Thaddeus 
to  Edessa  as  a  preacher  and  evangelist  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  as  we  have  shown  a  little 
above  from   the  document   found  there.*'^ 
When  he   came   to   that  place  he  healed       7 
Abgarus  by  the  word  of  Christ;  and  after 
bringing  all   the   people   there    into  the    right 
attitude  of  mind  by  means  of  his  works,  and 
leading  them  to  adore  the  power  of  Christ,  he 
made  them  disciples  of  the  Saviour's  teaching. 
And  from  that   time   down  to  the  present  the 
whole  city  of  the  Edessenes  has  been  devoted 
to   the   name   of  Christ,^®  ofTeririg  no  common 
proof   of  the  beneficence   of  our  Saviour 
toward    them   also.      These    things    have       8 
been  drawn   from   ancient   accounts;   but 
let  us  now  turn  again  to  the  divine  Scripture. 
When  the   first  and  greatest  persecution  was 
instigated  by  the  Jews  against  the  church   of 
Jerusalem  in  connection  with  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  and  when  all  the  disciples,  except  the 
Twelve,  were  scattered  throughout  Judea  and 
Samaria,^'  some,  as  the  divine  Scripture  says, 
went  as  far  as  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  and  Antioch, 
but  could  not  yet  venture  to  impart  the  word 
of   faith    to    the     nations,   and    therefore 
preached  it  to  the  Jews  alone."     During       9 
this   time   Paul   was   still   persecuting  the 
church,  and   entering   the  houses  of  believers 
was  dragging   men  and  women  away  and 
committing  them  to  prison.**     Philip  also,     10 
one  of  those  who  with  Stephen  had  been 
entrusted    with    the    diaconate,   being    among 
those  who  were   scattered   abroad,  went  down 
to  Samaria,^  and  being  filled  with   the  divine 
power,  he  first   preached  the  word  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country.       And   divine  grace 
worked  so   mightily  with  him  that  even  Simon 
Magus  with   many  others  was  attracted  by  his 

fiven  by  Routh  (He/.  Sac.  I.  p.  z6)  identifies  the  two.  But 
[egesippus  (quoted  by  Eusebius  in  chap.  23)  expressly  states 
that  there  were  many  01  this  name,  and  that  he  was  therefore  called 
James  the  Just  to  distinguish  him  from  others.  ^  Eusebius  quotes 
this  passage  of  Clement  with  apparently  no  suspicion  that  it  con- 
tradicts his  own  opinion  in  re>pird  to  the  relationship  of  James  to 
Christ.  ,The  contradiction,  indeed,  appears  only  upon  careful 
examination. 

^*  Josephus  (Ant,  XX.  9.  i)  says  he  was  stoned  to  death.  The 
account  of  Clement  agrees  with  that  of  Hegesippus  quoted  by  Euse- 
sebius  in  chap.  33,  below,  which  see. 

"  James,  the  son  01  Zebedee,  who  was  beheaded  by  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  44  a.d.    See  Acts  xii.  3,  and  Bk.  II.  chan.  9,  below. 

"  Gal.  i.  19.  _  "  See  above,  Bk.  I.  cbap.  13. 

'*  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  (^ristialiitv  into  Eklessa  is  not 
known  (see^  above,  Bk.  I.  chap.  X3,  notes  x  ana  3),  but  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  third  century,  and  in  Eusebius'  time  was 
filled  with  magnificent  churches  and  monasteries. 

*•>  See  Acts  viii.  x.  **  !See  Acts  viii.  3. 

^  See  Acts  xi.  19.  ^  See  Acts  viii.  5. 
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11  words.^     Simon  was  at  that  time  so  cele- 
brated, and  had  acquired,  by  his  jugglery, 

such  influence  over  those  who  were  deceived 
by  him,  that  he  was  thought  to  be  the  great 
power  of  God."  But  at  this  time,  being 
amazed  at  the  wonderful  deeds  wrought  by 
Philip  through  the  divine  power,  he  feigned  and 
counterfeited  faith  in  Christ,  even  going  so 

12  far  as  to  receive  baptism.**    And  what  is 
surprising,  the  same  thing  is  done  even  to 

this  day  by  those  who  follow  his  most  impure 
heresy.**  For  they,  after  the  manner  of  their 
forefather,  slipping  into  the  Church,  like  a 
pestilential  and  leprous  disease  greatly  afflict 
those  into  whom  they  are  able  to  infuse  the 
deadly  and  terrible  poison  concealed  in  them- 
selves.^ The  most  of  these  have  been  expelled 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  caught  in  their 
wickedness,  as  Simon  himself,  when  detected  by 
Peter,  received  the  merited  punishment." 

13  But  as  the  preaching  of  the  Saviour's 
Gospel  was  daily  advancing,  a  certain  provi- 
dence led  from  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians  an 
officer  of  the  queen  of  that  country ,*  for  Ethi- 
opia even  to  the  present  day  is  ruled,  accord- 
ing to  ancestral  custom,  by  a  woman.  He, 
first  among  the  Gentiles,  received  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  divine  word  from  Philip  in  con- 
sequence of  a  revelation,  and  having  become 
the  first-fruits  of  believers  throughout  the 
world,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  on 
returning  to  his  country  to  proclaim  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  God  of  the  universe  and  the  life- 

^  See  Acts  viiL  9  sqq.    Upon  Simon,  see  chap.  13,  note  3. 

**  Ti|r  ^<yaAi)K  6vvau.iv  rov  9cov.  Compare  Acts  viii.  io»  which 
has  1)  ^vr«|ii«  rov  Btov  if  KoXovfityii  MryoAi).  According  to  Ire- 
nzus  (I.  31.  i)  he  was  called  "  the  loftiest  of  all  powers,  i.e.  the 
one  who  is  father  over  all  things  "  {sM^/ustmatn  viriuiem,  hoc  est, 
fttm  fui  sit  nup*T  omnia  Pater) ;  according  to  Justin  Martyr, 
Apol.  I.  36  (see  below,  chap.  13).  rof  wpitrov  9t6v',  according  to 
mt  Clementine  Homilies  ^II.  99;  be  wished  to  be  called  '*  a  certain 
supreme  power  of  God  "  (avwrdn;  rif  jvvomk).  According  to  the 
Clementine  Recognitions  (II.  7)  he  was  called  the  "  Standing  one  " 
{hinc  ergo  Stans  a/^llatur) . 

^  Euaebtus  here  utters  the  universal  belief  of  the  early  Church, 
which  from  the  subsequent  career  of  Simon,  who  was  considered  the 
founder  of  all  heresies,  and  the  great  arch-heretic  himself,  read  back 
into  his  very  conversion  the  hypocrisy  for  which  he  was  afterward 
distinguished  in  Church  historjjr.  The  account  of  the  Acts  does  not 
say  that  his  belief  was  hypocritical,  and  leaves  it  to  be  implied  (if  it 
be  implied  at  all)  only  from  his  subsequent  conduct  in  endeavoring 
to  purchase  the  gift  of  God  with  money. 

^  Eusebius  may  refer  here  to  the  Simonians,  an  heretical  sect 
(mentioned  by  Justm,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  others), 
which  recognized  him  as  its  founder  and  leader  (thoueh  they  origi- 
nated probably  at  a  later  date) ,  and  even  looked  upon  nim  as  a  G^. 
They  were  exceedingly  licentious  and  immoral.  Their  teachings 
gradually  assumed  a  decidedly  Gnostic  character,  and  Simon  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  all  Gnostics  (compare  Irenseus, 
I.  37.  4),  and  hence  of  heretics  in  general,  and  as  himself  the  arch- 
beretic  Eusebius,  therefore,  perhaps  refers  in  this  place  simply  to 
the  Gnostics,  or  to  the  heretics  in  general. 

*'  Another  instance  of  the  external  and  artificial  conception  of 
heresy  which  Eusebius  held  in  common  with  his  age. 

^  Acts  viii.  tells  of  no  punishment  which  befell  Simon  further 
than  the  rebuke  of  Peter  which  Hippolytus  (PAH,  vi.  xO  calls  a 
curse,  and  which  as  such  may  have  been  regarded  by  Eusebius  as  a 
deserved  punishment,  its  effect  clinging  to  him.  and  finally  bringing 
him  to  destruction  (see  below,  chap.  14,  note  8). 

*  Acts  viii.  26  sqq.  This  queen  was  Candace,  according  to  the 
Biblical  account;  but  Candace  was  the  name,  not  of  an  individual, 
btJt  of  a  dynasty  of  oueens  who  ruled  in  Meroe,  an  island  formed  by 
two  brancncs  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Egypt.  See  Pliny,  //.  N.  VI.  35 
(Delphin  edition) ;  Dion  Cassias,  LiV.  5;  and  Strabo,  XVII.  x.  54 
iMuller's  edit.,  Paris,  1877) . 


giving  sojourn  of  our  Saviour  among  men ;  * 
so  that  through  him  in  truth  the  prophecy 
obtained  its  fulfillment,  which  declares  that 
"  Ethiopia  stretcheth  out  her  hand  unto 
God."^^  In  addition  to  these,  Paul,  that  14 
"  chosen  vessel,"  "  "  not  of  men  neither 
through  men,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  himself  and  of  God  the  Father  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead,"®  was  appointed  an 
apostle,  being  made  worthy  of  the  call  by  a 
vision  and  by  a  voice  which  was  uttered  in  a 
revelation  from  heaven.** 


CHAPTER  II. 

How  Tiberius  was  affected  when  informed  by 
Pilate  concerning  Christ. 

And  when  the  wonderful  resurrection  and  1 
ascension  of  our  Saviour  were  already  noised 
abroad,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom 
which  prevailed  among  the  rulers  of  the  prov- 
inces, of  reporting  to  the  emperor  the  novel 
occurrences  which  took  place  in  them,  in  order 
that  nothing  might  escape  him,  Pontius  Pilate 
informed  Tiberius*  of  the  reports  which  were 
noised  abroad  through  all  Palestine  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  from 
the  dead.  He  gave  an  account  also  of  2 
other  wonders  which  he  had  learned  of  him, 
and  how,  after  his  death,  having  risen  from  the 
dead,  he  was  now  believed  by  many  to  be  a 
God."  They  say  that  Tiberius  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Senate,'  but  that  they  rejected  it, 
ostensibly  because  they  had  not  first  examined 
into  the  matter  (for  an  ancient  law  prevailed 

**  Irenaeus  {Adv,  Heer.  III.  ss.  8)  says  that  this  Eunuch  re- 
turned to  Ethiopia  and  preached  there.  But  by  no  one  else,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  the  origin  of  Christianity  in  Ethiopia  traced  back  to 
him.  The  first  certain  knowledge  we  have  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ethiopia  is  in  tne  fourth  century,  under  Frumen- 
tius  and  iEdesius,  of  whom  Rufinus,  1. 9,  gives  the  original  account ; 
and  yet  it  is  probable  that  Christianity  existed  there  long  before  this 
time.  C^miMire  Neander's  Kirckengeschichte^  I.  p.  ^6.  See  flso 
H.  R.  Reynolds*  article  upon  the  "Ethiopian  Churcn"  in  Smith 
and  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  ^  II.  33a  sqq. 

**  Psa.  xviii.  31.  «  Acts  ix.  15.  "  Gal.  i.  i. 

*^  See  Acts  ix.  3  sqq.;  xxii.  6  sqq.;  xxvi.  xa  sqq.;  Gal.  i.  x6; 
X  Cor.  XV.  8-*xo. 

^  That  Pilate  made  an  official  report  to  Tiberius  is  stated  also  by 
TertuUian  {JipoL  ax),  and  is  in  itself  quite  probable.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr {Apol.  I.  3«  and  48)  mentions  certain  Acts  0/  Pilate  as  well 
known  in  his  day,  but  the  so-called  Acts  of  Pilate  which  are  still 
extant  in  various  forms  are^  spurious,  and  belong  to  a  much  later 
period.  Thejr  are  verv  fanciful  and  curious.  The  most  important 
of  these  Acts  is  that  which  is  commonly  kno^n  under  the  title  of  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  There  are  also  extant  numerous  spurious 
epistles  of  Pilate  addressed  to  Herod,  to  Tiberius,  to  CHaudius,  &c. 
The  extant  Acts  and  Epistles  are  collected  in  Tiscnendorf  s  Evang. 
Apoc.,  and  most  of  them  are  translated  by  Cx>wper  in  his  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  See  also  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers ^^  Am.  ed.,  VhI.  p. 
416  sqq.  Compare  the  excellent  article  of  Lipsius  upon  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  II.  p.  707  sqq.,  also 
the  Prolegomena  of  Tischendorf,  p.  Ixii  sqq. 

'  The  existing  Report  of  Pilate  (translated  in  the  Ante-Niccne 
Fathers f  ibid.  p.  460, 46i)answers  well  to  Eusebius'  description,  con- 
taining as  it  does  a  detailed  account  of  Christ's  miracles  and  of  his 
resurrection.  According  to  Tischendorf,  however,  it  is  in  its  pres- 
ent form  of  a  much  later  date,  but  at  the  same  time  is  very  likely 
based  upon  the  form  which  Eusebius  saw,  and  has  been  changed  by 
interpolations  and  additions.  See  the  Prolegomena  of  Tischendorf 
referred  to  in  the  previous  note.  '  See  below,  note  xa. 
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that  no  one  should  be  made  a  God  by  the  Ro- 
mans except  by  a  vote  and  decree  of  the  Senate), 
but  in  reality  because  the  saving  teaching  of  the 
divine  Gospel  did  not  need  the  confirmation  and 
recommendation  of  men. 

3  But  although  the  Senate  of  the  Romans 
rejected  the  proposition  made  in  regard  to 

our  Saviour,  Tiberius  still  retained  the  opinion 
which  he  had  held  at  first,  and  contrived 

4  no  hostile  measures  against  Christ/    These 
things  are  recorded  by  TertuUian,*  a  man 

well  versed  in  the  laws  of  the  Romans,*  and  in 
other  respects  of  high  repute,  and  one  of  those 
especially  distinguished  in  Rome/  In  his 
apology  for  the  Christians,*  which  was  writ- 
ten by  him  in  the  Latin  language,  and  has 
been  translated  into  Greek,'  he  writes  as  fol- 

*  That  Tiberiui  did  not  persecute  the  Christians  is  a  fact;  but 
this  was  simply  because  they  attracted  no  notice  diring  his  reign, 
and  not  bdcause  of  hts  respect  for  them  or  of  his  belief  in  Christ. 

*  Tertullian  was  bom  in  Carthage  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  The  common  opinion  is  that  he  was  born  about  x6o,  but 
Lipstus  pushes  the  date  back  toward  the  beginning  of  the  fifties,  and 
some  even  into  the  forties.  For  a  recent  study  of  the  subject,  see 
Ernst  "Sbidechcn  in  the  Zeii4chr(ff /lip' wissefUcAn/iUcAg  Theol- 
o^V,  x886.  Heft  a.  He  concludes  that  he  was  bom  about  150  and 
lived  until  about  930.  Tertullian's  father  was  a^  Roman  centurion, 
and  he  himself  became  a  la%ryer  and  rhetorician  in  Rome.  He  was 
converted  to  Christianity  probably  between  180  and  190,  and  accord- 
in^  to  Jerome,  became  a  presbyter  and  continued  as  such  until 
middle  fife  (whether  in  Rome  or  in  Carthage  we  cannot  tell;  prob- 
ably in  the  latter,  for  he  certainly  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
while  he  was  a  Montanist,  in  Carthage,  and  also  a  considerable  part 
of  his  earlier  life,  as  his  writings  indicate) ,  when  he  went  over  to 
Montanism  (probably  about  aoo  a.d.)  ,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age 
<32o-r).  That  he  was  a  presbvter  rests  only  upon  the  authority  of 
Jerome  {df  vir,  ill.  53),  and  is  denied  by  some  Roman  Catholic 
historians  in  the  interest  of  clerical  celibacy,  for  Tertullian  was  a 
xnarriad  man.  He  wrote  a  great^  number  of  works.  —  apologetic, 
polemic,  and  practical — a  few  in  Greek,  but  most  of  them  in  Latin, 
— and  many  of  the  Latin  ones  are  still  extant.  The  best  edition  of 
them  is  by  Oehler,  Leipzig,  1853,  in  three  volumes.  Vol.  III.  con- 
tains valuable  disserutions  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Tertullian  by 
various  writers.  An  English  translation  of  his  works  is  given  in 
the  Ante-Nicfne  Faihers^Wols.  IIL  and  IV.  1-125.  Our  main 
sources  for  a  knowledge  of  his  life  are  his  own  writings,  and  Jerome's 
de  vir.  ill.  chap.  53.  For  a  fuller  account  of  Tertullian,  see  any  of 
the -^kfgif  Church 'histories,  and  especially  a  good  monograph  by 
A.  Hauck,  TertuUian't  Ltbfn  und  ScXr-iftettt  Erlangen,  1877. 
For  the  literature,  sec  SchafTs  Church  Hixt.  ll.  p.  8x8. 

*  His  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  Romans  is  not 
very  conspicuous  in  his  writings.  His  books  lead  us  to  think  that 
as  a  lawyer  he  must  have  been  noted  rather  for  brilliancy  and  fer- 
tility of  resource  than  fpr  erudition.  And  this  a>nclu8ion  is  borne 
out  oy  his  own  description  of  his  life  before  his  conversion,  which 
seems  to  have  been  largely  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  thus  to  have 
hardly  admitted  the  acquirement  of  extensive  and  accurate  learn- 
ing. 

7  Kal  Tutv  iJ.aXt.vra  in\  'PJitfuifs  Aa^irpwv.  Rufinus  translates 
itUer  noslro*  Scriptores  ceUberrimuSt  and  Valesius  inter  Latinos 
Scriptares  celcbtrrimus^  taking  <irl  'Pw/uii|f  to  mean  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. But  this  is  not  the  literal  translation  of  the  words  of  Euse- 
Dius.  He  says  expressly,  one  of  the  especially  distinruished  men 
in  Rome.  From  his  work  de  cultu  Feminarnm^  Lid.  I.  chap.  7, 
we  know  that  he  had  spent  some  time  in  Rome,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Roman  records  would  imply  a  residence  of  some  duration 
there.  He  very  likely  practiced  law  and  rhetoric  in  Rome  until  his 
conversion. 

*  Tertullian's  Apology  ranks  first  among  his  extant  works,  and 
is  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  the  heroic  age  of  the 
Church  "  (Schaff).  The  date  of  its  composition  is  greatly  disputed, 
though  it  must  have  been  written  during  the  xei^  of  Septimius 
Severus,  and  almost  all  Scholars  are  agreed  in  assigning  it  to  the 
years  x97-204.  Since  the  investigations  of  Bonwetsch  ( Die  Schriften 
TerinUian^Sy  Bonn,  X878),  ot  Haraack  (in  the  Zeitschri/t  fur 
Kirchengeschichte^  1878,  p.  573  sqq.),  and  of  NSldechen  (in  Geb- 
hardt  and  Harnack's  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  Band  V.  Heft  2) , 
all  of  whom  agree  in  assigning  its  composition  to  the  latter  part 
(summer  or  fall)  of  the  year  X97,  its  date  may  be  accepted  as  prac- 
tically established. 

*  Some  have  contended  that  Eusebius  himself  translated  this  pas- 
sage from  Tertullian,  but  his  words  show  clearly  enoufth  that  he 
quotes  from  an  already  existing  translation.  ^  His  knowl^ge  of  the 
Latin  language  appears  to  have  been  very  limited.  He  must  have 
had  some  acquaintance  with  it,  for  he  translates  Hadrian's  rescript 


lows  :  ^  "  But  in  order  that  we  may  give  an  5 
account  of  these  law^  from  their  origin,  it 
was  an  ancient  decree  ^  that  no  one  should  be 
consecrated  a  God  by  the  emperor  imtil  the 
Senate  had  expressed  its  approval  Marcus 
Aurelius  did  thus  concerning  a  certain  idol,  Al- 
bumus.^^  And  this  is  a  point  in  favor  of  our 
doctrine,"  that  among  you  divine  dignity  is  con- 
ferred by  human  decree.  If  a  God  does  not 
please  a  man  he  is  not  made  a  God.  Thus, 
according  to  this  custom,  it  is  necessary  for 
man  to  be  gracious  to  G(xl.  Tiberius,  6 
therefore,  under  whom  the  name  of  Christ 
made  its  entry  into  the  world,  when  this  doc- 
trine was  reported  to  him  from  Palestine,  where 
it  first  began,  communicated  with  the  Senate, 
making  it  clear  to  them  that  he  was  pleased 
with  the  doctrine."  But  the  Senate,  since  it  had 
not  itself  proved  the  matter,  rejected  it.  But 
Tiberius  continued  to  hold  his  own  opinion,  and 
threatened  death  to  the  accusers  of  the  Chris- 
tians."^ Heavenly  providence  had  wisely  in- 
stilled this  into  his  mind  in  order  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel,  unhindered  at  its  beginning, 
might  spread  in  all  directions  throughout  the 
world. 


to  Fundanus  from  Latin  into  Greek,  as  he  informs  us  in  Bk.  IV. 
chap.  8;  but  the  translation  of  so  brief  and  simple  a  piece  of  writing 
would  not  require  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  there 
are  i^ood  reasons  for  concluding  that  he  was  not  a  fluent  Latin  scholar. 
For  instance,  the  only  work  of  Tertullian's  which  he  quotes  is  his 
Apology f  and  he  uses  only  a  Greek  translation  of  that.  It  is  not  un- 
natural to  conclude  that  the  rest  of  Tertullian's  works,  or  at  least 
the  most  of  thein,  were  not  translated,  and  that  Eusebius  was  not 
enough  of  a  Latin  scholar  to  be  able  to  read  them  in  the  original 
with  anv  degree  of  ease.  Moreover,  this  conclusion  in  regard  to  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  is  conlirined  by  the  small  acouaintance  which  he 
shows  with  the  works  of  Latin  writers  in  generau.  In  fact,  he  does 
not  once  betrav  a  personal  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  important 
Latin  works  which  had  been  produced  before  his  time,  except  such 
as  existed  in  Greek  translations.  Compare  Heinichen's  note  in  his 
edition  of  Eusebius*  History^  Vol.  III.  p.  xaS  sqq.  The  translation 
of  Tertullian's  Apology  used  by  Eusebius  was  very  poor,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  passage  quoted  here,  and  also  from  the  one  quoted  in 
Bk.  II.  chap,  a  J,  §  4.  For  the  mistakes,  however,  of  course  not 
Eusebius  himself,  but  the  unknown  translator,  is  to  be  held  respon- 
sible. 

^^  Tertullian's  Apology^  chap.  5. 

**  Hnvcrcatnp  remarks  (in  his  edition  of  Tertullian's  Apologv^ 
p.  56)  that  this  law  is  stated  in  the  second  book  of  Cicero's  i-e 
Legibus  in  the  words:  SeParatim  netno  habessit  deos,  neve  novos; 
seane  advenas  nisi pubiice  adscitos  privatim  colunto. 

1'  Mapicof  'AiMiAiof  ovTitff  n-ept  rivof  ci^Aov  ircvotiixcv  'AX^ovp• 
vov.  Latin:  Scit  M.  ^Eniilius  de  deo  suo  Alburno.  In  Adv. 
Marcionem^  I.  x8,  Tertullian  says,  Alioguin  si  sic  homo  Deutn 
commentabiturf  quomodo  Romulus  Consum,  et  Tatius  Cloaci- 
nantf  et  Hostilius  Pavorcm^  et  Me  tell  us  AlburMum,  et  quidam 
ante  hoc  tempus  Antinoum ;  hoc  aliis  licrbit ;  nos  Marcionem 
nauclerum  noz'itnus,  rion  regent^  nee  imperatorem, 

I  cannot  discover  that  this  c.5<tfAov  or  Drus  Albumus  is  men- 
tioned  by  any  other  writer  than  Tertullian,  nor  do  I  find  a  reference 
to  him  in  any  dictionary  accessible  to  me. 

^3  LiieraUy, "  This  nas  been  done  in  behalf  of  (or  for  the  sake  oO 
our  doctrine  '  (cai  nuro  virip  toO  r,txMy  Aoyov  vciroiiTrcu) ;  but  the 
freer  translation  ^ven  in  the  text  better  expresses  the  actual  sense. 
The  original  Latin  reads:  An-it  et  /loc  ad  causam  ftostram. 

**  This  entire  account  bears  all  the  marks  of  untruthfulness,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  thought  of  as  genuine.  TertuJlian  was 
probably,  as  Neander  suggests,  deceived  by  falsified  or  interpolated 
documents  from  some  (Christian  source.  He  cannot  have  secured 
his  knowledge  from  original  state  records.  The  falsification  took 
place,  probably,  long  after  the_  time  of  Tiberius.  Tertullian  is  the 
first  writer  to  mention  these  circumstances,  and  Tertullian  was  not 
by  any  means  a  critical  historian.  C^m^re  Neander's  remarks  in. 
his  Cfiurch  History ^  Vol.  I.  p.  93  sqq.  (Torrey's  Translation). 

^  Vicn  this  conduct  of  Tiberius  a  fact,  Trajan's  rescript  and  all 
subsequent  imperial  action  upon  the  subject  would  become  inexpli- 
cable. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  Doctrine  of  Christ  soon  spread  throughout 

All  the  World. 

1  Thus,  under  the  influence  of  heavenly 
power,  and  with  the   divine  co-operation, 

the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  hke  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  quickly  illumined  the  whole  world  ;^  and 
straightway,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  Scrip- 
tures,* the  voice  of  the  inspired  evangelists  and 
aposdes  went  forth  through  all  the  earth,  and 

2  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.     In 
every  city  and  village,  churches  were  quickly 

established,  filled  with  multitudes  of  people  like 
a  replenished  threshing-floor.  And  those  whose 
minds,  in  consequence  of  errors  which  had  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  forefathers,  were  fet- 
tered by  the  ancient  disease  of  idolatrous  super- 
stition, were,  by  the  power  of  Christ  operating 
through  the  teaching  and  the  wonderful  works  of 
his  disciples,  set  free,  as  it  were,  from  terrible 
masters,  and  found  a  release  from  the  most  cruel 
bondage.  They  renounced  with  abhorrence  every 
species  of  demoniacal  polytheism,  and  confessed 
that  there  was  only  one  God,  the  creator  of  all 
things,  and  him  they  honored  with  the  rites  of  true 
piety,  through  the  inspired  and  rational  worship 
which   has  been  planted  by  our  Saviour 

3  among  men.     But  the  divine  grace  being 
now  poured  out  upon  the  rest  of  the  nations, 

Cornelius,  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  with  his 
whole  house,  through  a  divine  revelation  and 
the  agency  of  Peter,  first  received  faith  in 
Christ;'  and  after  him  a  multitude  of  other 
Greeks  in  Antioch,*  to  whom  those  who  were 
scattered  by  the  persecution  of  Stephen  had 
preached  the  Gospel.  When  the  church  of 
Antioch  was  now  increasing  and  abounding,  and 
a  multitude  of  prophets  from  Jerusalem  were  on 
the  ground,^  among  them  Barnabas  and  Paul, 
and  in  addition  many  other  brethren,  the  name 
of  Christians   first  sprang   up   there,'  as    from 


^  Compare  Col.  i.  6.  ^  That  Chmcuinity  had  already  spread  over 
the  whole  world  at  this  time  is,  of  course,  an  exageeration:  but  the 
tutement  is  not  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish;  it  wasbelieved  as  a  his- 
torical (act.  This  conception  arose  originally  out  of  the  idea  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  near,  and  the  whole  world  must 
know  of  him  before  his  coming.  The  tradition  that  the  aposdes 
preached  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  same 
cause. 

*  Ps.  xvx.  4.  *  See  Acts  x.  x  sq. 

'  See  Acu  xi.  so.  The  Teztus  Receptus  of  the  New  Testament 
reads  at  this  pohit'EAAiji'iaraf ,  a  reading  which  is  strongly  supported 
by  external  testimony  and  adopted  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  But  the 
internal  evidence  seems  to  demand  'EAAifvav,  and  this  reading  is 
found  in  some  of  the  oldest  versions  and  in  a  few  MSS.,  and  is 
adopted  by  most  modem  critics,  including  Tischendorf.  Eusebius 
is  a  witness  for  the  latter  reading.  He  takes  the  word  *Y,kkr\va^  in 
a  broad  sense  to  indicate  all  that  are  not  Jews,  as  is  clear  from  his 
uMenion  of  the  oAAmi^,  "  other  Greeks,"  after  speaking  of  Cornelius, 
who  was  not  a  Greek,  but  a  Roman.  Closs  accordingly  translates 
^ichUudrn^  and  Stigloher  Heiden.  ■  See  Acts  xi.  aa  sqq. 

*  See  Actt  xi.  96.  This  name  was  first  given  to  the  disciples  by 
the  heathen  of  Antioch,  not  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  word  "  Christ  *' 
aeant  too  much ;  nor  by  the  disciples  themselves,  for  the  word  scl. 
wm  appears  in  the  New  TesUment,  and  nowhere  in  the  mouth  of  a 
oMCiple.  The  word  XP*<^>^«'^  has  a  Latin  termination,  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  invented  by  Romans,  for  iatinisms  were 


a  fresh  and  life-giving  fountain.'  And  4 
Agabus,  one  of  the  prophets  who  was  with 
them,  uttered  a  prophecy  concerning  the  famine 
which  was  about  to  take  place,*  and  Paul  and 
Barnabas  were  sent  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
the  brethren.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

After  the  Death  of  Tiberius,  Caius  appointed 
Agrippa  King  of  the  Jews,  having  punished 
Herod  with  Perpetual  Exile, 

Tiberius  died,  after  having  reigned  about  1 
twenty- two  years,*  and  Caius  succeeded  him 
in  the  empire.*  He  immediately  gave  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Jews  to  Agrippa,*  making  him 
king  over  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  of  Ly- 
sanias ;  in  addition  to  which  he  bestowed  upon 
him,  not  long  afterward,  the  tetrarchy  of  Herod,* 
having  punished  Herod  (the  one  under  whom 
the  Saviour  suffered*)  and  his  wife  Herodias 
with  perpetual  exile*  on  account  of  numerous 
crimes.  Josephus  is  a  witness  to  these  facts.' 
Under  this  emperor,  Philo*  became  known ;       2 

common  in  the  Greek  of  that  day.  It  was  probably  originally  given 
as  a  term  of  contempt,  but  accepted  by  the  disciples  as  a  term  of  the 
highest  honor. 

•  '  aw*  cvtfoAoirf  kaI  yoviitov  vify^f.  Two  MSS..  followed  by  Ste- 
phanus,  Valesius,  Closs,  and  Crus&,  read  y^c:  but  all  the  other  MSS.. 
together  with  Rufinus,  support  the  reading  riryn^ ,  which  is  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  editors. 

*  See  Acts  xi.  98.  Agabus  is  known  to  us  only  from  this  and 
one  other  passage  of  the  Acts  (xxL  xo) ,  where  he  foretells  the  impris- 
onment of  Paul.  The  famine  here  referred  to  took  place  in  the  rei^n 
of  Claudius,  where  Eusebius  puts  it  when  he  mentions  it  again  m 
chap.  8.  He  cannot  therefore  be  accused,  as  many  accuse  him,  of 
putting  the  famine  itself  into  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  hence  of 
committing  a  chronological  error.  He  is  following  the  account  of 
the  Acts,  and  mentions  the  prominent  fact  of  the  (amine  in  that 
connection,  without  thinking  of  chronological  order.  His  method 
is,  to  be  sure,  loose,  as  he  does  not  inform  his  readers  that  he  is 
anticipating  by  a  number  of  vears,  but  leaves  them  to  discover  it  for 
themselves  when  thev  find  tne  same  subject  taken  ^  up  again  after  a 
digression  of  four  chapters.  Upon  the  famine  itself,  see  below, 
chap.  8. 

*  See  Acts  xi.  99,  30. 

^  From  Aug.  a9,  a.d.  11,  to  March  s6,  a.d.  37. 

*  Caius  ruled  from  the  oeath  of  Tiberius  until  Jan.  94,  a.d.  41. 

>  Herod  Agrippa  I.  He  was  a  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  a  grand- 
son of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was  educated  in  Rome  and  gained 
high  favor  with  Caius,  and  upon  the  tatter's  accession  to  the  throne 
received  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Lysanias,  and  in  a.d.  39  the 
tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  which  had  belonged  to  Herod  Anti- 

Eas.  After  the  death  of  Caius,  his  successor,  Claudius,  appointed 
im  also  king  over  the  province  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  which  made 
him  ruler  of  all  Palestine,  a  dominion  as  extensive  as  that  of  Herod 
the  Great.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  courted 
the  (avor  of  the  Jews  with  success.  It  was  by  him  that  James  the 
Elder  was  beheaded,  and  Peter  imprisoned  (Acts  xii.).  He  died 
of  a  terrible  disease  in  a.  d.  44,    See  below,  chap.  xo. 

*  Herod  Antipas.  ^  See  Luke  xxiii.  7-xx. 

*  He  was  banished  in  a.d.  39  to  Lugdunum  in  Gaul  (according 
to  Josephus,  Ani.  XVIII.  7.  9;  or  to  Spain,  according  to  his  ^.  3^ 
II.  Q.  6),  and  died  in  Spain  (according  to  B.  J.  II.  9.  o). 

T  See  AhU  XVIII.  6  and  7,  and  B.  J.  \\.  0. 

*  Pbilo  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew  of  high  family,  who  was  bom 
probably  about  ao-io  B.C.  (in  his  Legai.  ad  Cajum,  he  calls  him- 
self an  old  man) .  Very  little  is  known  about  his  life,  and  the^  time 
of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The  only  fixed  date  which  we  have  is  the 
embassy  to  Cali^la  (a.d.  40),  and  he  lived  for  at  least  some  time 
after  this.  He  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  (dr  vir.  ill.  xx),  who  says 
he  was  bom  of  a  priestly  family;  but  Eusebius  knows  nothing  r-f 
this,  and  there  is  probably  no  truth  in  the  sutement.  He  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Josephus  in  his  Ant,  XVIII.  8.  x.  He  was  a  Jewish 
philosopher,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Greek  spirit,  who  strove 
to  unite  Jewish  belien  with  Greek  culture,  and  exerted  immense 
influence  upon  the  thought  of  subsequent  ages,  especially  upon 
Christian  theology.    His  works  (Biblical,  historical,  philosophical. 
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a  man  most  celebrated  not  only  among  many 
of  our  own,  but  also  among  many  scholars  with- 
out the  Church.  He  was  a  Hebrew  by  birth, 
but  was  inferior  to  none  of  those  who  held  high 
dignities  in  Alexandria.  How  exceedingly  he 
labored  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  studies  of 
his  nation  is  plain  to  all  from  the  work  which  he 
has  done.  How  familiar  he  was  with  philosophy 
and  with  the  liberal  studies  of  foreign  nations, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  since  he  is  reported 
to  have  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
study  of  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
to  which  he  particularly  devoted  his  attention.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

Philo^s  Embassy  to  Caius  in  Behalf  of  the  Jtws, 

1  Philo  has  given  us  an  account,  in  five 

books,  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Jews  under 
Caius.^  He  recounts  at  the  same  time  the  mad- 
ness of  Caius :  how  he  called  himself  a  god, 
and  performed  as  emperor  innumerable  acts  of 
tyranny ;  and  he  describes  further  the  miseries 
of  the  Jews  under  him,  and  gives  a  report  of  the 
embassy  upon  which  he  himself  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
Alexandria;*    how  when  he   appeared  before 

practical,  &c.)  are  veiy  numerous,  and  probably  the  majority  of 
them  are  still  extant.  For  particulars,  see  chap.  x8,  below.  For  an 
excellent  account  of  Philo,  see  Schiirer,  Geschicktt  des  yUdischen 
Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi;  zweite  Auflage,  Bd.  II.  p. 
831  to  884  (Leipzig,  z886),  where  the  chief  literature  upon  the  sud- 
ject  is  given. 

*  Philo  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Greek  literature  in  all  its 
denartments,  and  shows  ^reat  familiarity  with  it  in  his  works.  The 
innuence  of  Plato  upon  hun  was  very  great,  not  only  upon  his  philo- 
sophical system,  but  also  upon  his  lansuage;  and  all  the  Greek 
philosophers  were  studied  and  honored  by  him.  He  may,  indeed, 
nimself  be  called  one  of  them.  His  system  is  eclectic,  and  contains 
not  only  Platonic,  but  also  Pythagorean,  and  even  Stoic,  elements. 
Upon  his  doctrinal  svstem,  see  especially  Schiirer,  ibid,  p.  836  s<^. 

^  Upon  this  woric,  see  Schiirer,  p.  855  sqq.  Accordmg  to  him, 
the  whole^work  embraced  five  books,  and  probably  bore  the  title 
ir<pi  aotrSty  leal  itptvfitia^  npht  Taiov.  Eusebius  cites  what  seems 
to  be  the  same  work  under  these  two  different  titles  in  this  and  in  the 
next  chanter;  and  the  conclusion  that  they  were  but  one  work  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Eusebius  (in  chap.  x8)  mentions  the 
work  under  the  title  Oh  ike  Virtues,  which  he  says  that  Philo 
humorously  prefixed  to  his  work,  describing  the  impiety  of  Caius. 
The  omission  of  the  title  17  «ra«(rj8cta  in  so  complete  a  catalogue  of 
Philo's  works  makes  its  identification  with  irepl  afttTvv  very  proba- 
ble. Of  the  five,  only  the  third  and  fourth  are  extant,  —  cif  4»Aaic- 
Kov,  AdverSMS  Flaccum^  and  vepl  n/MtrfitiaK  irpbf  raioi^,  de  lega- 
tione  ad  Cajum  (found  in  Mangcy's  ed.  Vol.  II.  p.  5x7-600). 
Book  I.,  which  is  lost,  contained,  probably,  a  general  introduction; 
Book  II.,  which  is  also  lost,  contained  an  account  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Jews  during  the  time  of  Tiberius,  by  Sejanus  in  Rome,  and 
by  Pilate  in  Judea  (see  below,  note  9) ;  Book  III.,  Adversus  Flac- 
cum  (still  extant),  conuins  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Caius;  Book  IV., 
Lfgatio  ad  Cajum  (still  extant),  describes  the  sufferings  which 
came  upon  the  Jews  as  a  result  of  Caius'  command  that  divine 
honors  should  everywhere  be  paid  him;  Book  V.,  the  vaAti^Sta 
(which  is  lost)^  contained  an  account  of  the  change  for  the  better  in 
the  Jews'  condition  through  the  death  of  Cains,  and  the  edict  of  tol- 
eration published  by  Claudius.  Upon  the  other  works  of  Philo,  see 
chap.  x8,  below. 

^  The  occasion  of  this  embassy  was  a  terrible  disturbance  which 
had  arisen  between  the  Tews  and  Greeks  in  Alexandria,  and  had 
continued  with  occasional  interruptions  for  more  than  a  year.  Much 
blood  had  been  shed,  and  aflairs  were  becoming  constantly  worse. 
All  efforts  to  secure  peace  utterly  failed,  and  finally,  in  40  a.d.,  the 
Greeks^  dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  emperor,  hoping  to  secure 
from  him  an  edict  for  the  extermination  of  tne  Jfews.    The  Jews,  on 


Caius  in  behalf  of  the  laws  of  his  fathers  he  re- 
ceived nothing  but  laughter  and  ridicule,  and 
almost  incurred  the  risk  of  his  life.    Jose-       2 
phus  also  makes  mention  of  these  things  in 
the  eighteenth  book  of  his  Antiquities,  in  the 
following  words  :  *  "  A  sedition  having  arisen  in 
Alexandria  between  the  Jews  that  dwell  there 
and  the  Greeks,*  three  deputies  were  chosen 
from  each  faction  and  went  to  Caius.    One       3 
of  the  Alexandrian   deputies  was  Apion,* 
who  uttered  many  slanders  against  the  Jews ; 
among  other  things  saying  that  they  neglected 
the  honors  due  to  Caesar.     For  while  all  other 
subjects  of  Rome  erected  altars  and  temples  to 
Caius,  and  in  all  other  respects  treated  him  just 
as  they  did  the  gods,  they  alone  considered  it 
disgraceful  to  honor  him  with  statues  and 
to  swear  by  his  name.     And  when  Apion       4 
had  uttered  many  severe  charges  by  which 
he  hoped  that  Caius  would  be  aroused,  as  indeed 
was  likely,  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  em- 
bassy, a  man  celebrated  in  every  respect,  a 
brother  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch,*  and   not 
unskilled  in  philosophy,  was  prepared  to  enter 

their  side,  followed  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  sending  an  embassy 
for  their  own  defense,  with  Philo  at  its  head.  The  result  was  as 
Eusebius  relates,  and  the  Jews  were  left  in  a  worse  condition  than 
before,  from  which,  however,  they  were  speedily  relieved  l^  the 
death  of  C^ius.  Claudius,  who  succeeded  Caius,  restored  to  them 
for  a  time  religious  freedom  and  all  the  rights  which  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

»  Tosephus,  Ant.  XVI II.  8.  x. 

*  This  sedition,  mentioned  above,  began  in  38  A.D.,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Caius.  The  Jews,  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  they  had  come  in  great  numbers  to  the  newly  founded 
city,  Alexandria,  had  enjoyed  with  occasional  interruptions  high 
favor  there,  and  were  among  the  most  influential  inhabitants.  They 
possessed  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  stood  upon  an  equality 
with  their  neiffhbors  in  all  respects.  When  Alexandria  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  all  the  inhabitants,  Jews  as  well  as  Greeks, 
were  compelled  to  take  a  position  subordinate  to  the  conquerors,  but 
their  conoition  was  not  worse  than  that  of  their  neighbors.  ^  They 
had  always,  however,  been  hated  more  or  less  by  their  fellow-citizens 
on  account  of  their  prosperity,  which  was  the  result  of  superior  edu- 


old  hatred  for  their  more  prosperous  neighbors  broke  out  afresh,  and 
the  terrible  disturbance  mentioned  was  the  result.  The  refusal  of 
the  Jews  to  worship  Caius  as  a  God  was  made  a  pretext  for  attacking 
them,  and  it  was  this  refusal  which  gained  for  them  the  hatred  of 
Caius  himself.  ^ 

^  Apion,  chief  of  the  Greek  deputies,  was  a  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria  who  had  won  great  fame  as  a  writer  and  Greek  scholar.  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  unscrupulous  and  profligate,  and  was  a 
bitter  and  persistent  enemy  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  attacked  very  se- 
verely  in  at  least  two  of  his  works — the  E^ptian  History  and  a 
special  work  Against  the  Jews,  neither  of  which  is  extant.  He 
was  very  unscrupulous  in  his  attacks,  inventing  the  most  absurd 
and  malicious  falsehoods,  which  were  quite  generally  believed,  and 
were  the  means  of  spreading  still  more  widely  the  common  hatred  of 
the  Jews.  Against  nim  Josephus  wrote  his  celebrated  work.  Contra 
A^tonent  (more  fully  de  anti^itate  yudaorum  contra  Apionem) , 
wnich  is  still  extant,  and  in  the  second  book  of  which  he  exposes  the 
ignorance  and  mendacity  of  Apion.  In  the  Pseudo-Clementines  be 
plays  an  important  (but  of  course  fictitious)  role  as  an  antagonist  of 
the  Gospel.  The  extant  fragments  of  Apton's  works  are  given,  ac- 
cording to  Lightfoot,  in  MUller's  Fragm.  Hist.  Crtec.  IT.  506  sq., 
and  in  Fabricius*  Bibl.  Gnrc.  I.  50-?,  and  VII.  50.  Compare  Light- 
foot's  article  in  Smith  and  Wace*s  Diet.  0/ Christ.  Biag. 

*  The  Alabarch  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jews  at  Alexan- 
dria. Alexander  was  a  very  rich  and  influential  Jew,  who  was  widely 
known  and  held  in  high  esteem.  His  son  Tiberius  Alexander  was 
appointed  procurator  of  Judea  in  <i6  a.d.,  as  successor  of  Cuspius 
Fadus.  Philo  thus  belonged  to  a  nigh  and  noble  Jewish  family. 
The  accuracy  of  Josephus  statement  that  Philo  was  the  brother  of 
the  Alabarch  Alexander  ha^been  denied  (e.g.,  by  Ewald.  Gesck.  des 
yudischen  I'o/keSt  Vol.  VI.  p.  23c),  and  the  Alabarch  has  been  as- 
sumed to  have  been  the  nephew  of  Philo,  but  this  without  sufficient 
ground  (compare  Schiirer,  ibid.  p.  83a,  note  5) . 
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upon  a  defense  in  reply  to  his  accusations. 
6      But  Caius  prevented  him  and  ordered  him 

to  leave,  and  being  very  angry,  it  was  plain 
that  he  meditated  some  severe  measure  against 
them.  And  Philo  departed  covered  with  insult, 
and  told  the  Jews  that  were  with  him  to  be  of 
good  courage ;  for  while  Caius  was  raging  against 

them  he  was  in  fact  already  contending 

6  with  God."    Thus  far  Josephus.   And  Philo 
himself,   in    the  work    On   the  Embassy"^ 

which  he  wrote,  describes  accurately  and  in 
detail  the  things  which  were  done  by  him  at 
that  time.  But  I  shall  omit  the  most  of  them, 
and  record  only  those  things  which  will  make 
clearly  evident  to  the  reader  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Jews  came  upon  them  not  long 
after  their  daring  deeds  against  Christ  and 

7  on  account  of  the  same.     And  in  the  first 
place  he  relates  that  at  Rome  in  the  reign 

of  Tiberius,  Sejanus,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed 
great  influence  with  the  emperor,  made  every 
eflfort  to  destroy  the  Jewish  nation  utterly ; '  and 
that  in  Judea,  Pilate,  under  whom  the  crimes 
against  the  Saviour  were  committed,  attempted 
something  contrary  to  the  Jewish  laW  in  resi>ect 
to  the  temple,  which  was  at  that  time  still  stand- 
ing in  Jerusalem,  and  excited  them  to  the  great- 
est tumults.* 

CHAPTER  VI. 

TTie  Misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  the  Jews 
after  their  Presumption  against  Christ. 

1  After  the  death  of  Tiberius,  Caius  re- 

ceived the  empire,  and,  besides  innumerable 
other  acts  of  tyranny  against  many  people,  he 
greatly  afHicted  especially  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Jews.*  These  things  we  may  learn  briefly  from 

'  Sec  note  i,  above.  The  work  U  cited  here  under  the  title  17 
-■■p«r3«ca  iLtgatio), 

*  The  Jews  in  Rome  had  enjoved  the  favor  of  Ausrustus,  and  had 
increased  greatly  in  numbers  and  influence  there.  They  were  first 
disturbed  bv  Tiberius,  who  was  very  hostile  to  them,  and  to  whose 
notice  all  the  worst  sides  of  Jewish  character  were  brought  by  their 
ecemies,  especially  by  Sejanus,  who  had  great  influence  with  the 
emperor,  and  was  moreover  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
were  driven  out  of  Rome^  and  suffered  many  acts  of  violence.  After 
the  death  of  Sejanus.  which  took  place  in  31  A.D.,  they  were  allowed 
to  return  y  and  their  former  rights  were  restored. 

*  Pilate  proved  himself  exceedingly  tyrannicaJL  and  was  very  ob- 
noxious to  ine  Jews,  oflcnding  them  greatly  at  diflerent  times  during 
his  administration  by  disregarding  their  religious  scruples  as  no  pro- 
curator before  him  had  ventured  to  do.  Soon  after  his  accession  he 
changed  his  auarters  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  and  introduced  the 
Roman  stanoard  into  the  Holy  City.  The  result  was  a  great  tumult, 
and  Pilate  was  forced  to  yield  and  withdraw  the  oflensive  ensi^s 
(JjiephuSy  B,  y,  II.  9.  3;  see  the  next  chapter).  At  another  time 
ht  oflended  the  Jews  bv  hanging  in  his  palace  some  shields  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  beatnen  deities,  which  he  removed  only  npon  an 
express  order  of  Tiberius  (Philo,  ad  Caium^  chap.  38).  Again,  he 
appropriated  a  port  of  the  treasure  of  the  temple  to  the  construction 
of  an  aqtieduct^  which  caused  another  terrible  tumult  which  was 
ouelled  only  after  much  bloodshed  (Josephus,  B.  J,  II.  9.  4;  see 
the  next  chapter).  For  further  particulars  about  Pilate,  see  chap.  7, 
below. 

^  (Tains*  hostility  to  the  Jews  resulted  chiefly  (as  mentioned 
above,  chap.  5,  note  4)  from  their  refusal  to  pay  him  divine  honors, 
which  he  demanded  from  them  as  well  as  from  his  other  subjects. 
His  demands  had  caused  terrible  disturbances  in  Alexandria;  and 
in  Jerusalem,  where  he  commanded  the  temple  to  be  devoted  to  his 
worship,  the  tumult  was  very  great  and  was  quieted  only  by  the 


the  words  of  Philo,  who  writes  as  follows :  * 
"  So  great  was  the  caprice  of  Caius  in  his      2 
conduct  toward  all,  and  especially  toward 
the  nation  of  the  Jews.    The  latter  he  so  bit- 
terly hated  that  he  appropriated  to  himself  their 
places  of  worship  in  the  other  cities,'  and  begin- 
ning with  Alexandria  he  filled  them  with  images 
and  statues  of  himself  (for  in  permitting  others 
to  erect  them  he  really  erected  them  himself). 
The  temple  in  the  holy  city,  which  had  hitherto 
been  left  untouched,  and  had  been  regarded  as 
an  inviolable  asylum,  he  altered  and  transformed 
into  a  temple  of  his  own,  that  it  might  be  called 
the  temple  of  the  visible  Jupiter,  the  younger 
Caius."*     Innumerable  other  terrible  and       3 
almost  indescribable  calamities  which  came 
upon  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  during  the  reign 
of  the  same  emperor,  are  recorded  by  the  same 
author  in  a  second  work,-  to  which  he  gave  the 
title,   On  the   Virtues?     With  him  agrees  also 
Josephus,  who  likewise  indicates  that  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  whole  nation  began  with  the 
time  of  Pilate,  and  with  their  daring  crimes 
against  the  Saviour.*    Hear  what  he  says  in      4 
the  second  book  of  his  Jewisl\  War,  where 
he  writes  as  follows : '  "  Pilate  being  sent  to 
Judea  as  procurator  by  Tiberius,  secretly  carried 
veiled  images  of  the  emp)eror,  called  ensigns,'  to 
Jerusalem  by  night     The   following  day  this 
caused  the  greatest  disturbance  among  the  Jews. 
For  those  who  were  near  were  confounded  at 
the  sight,  beholding  their  laws,  as  it  were,  tram- 
pled under  foot.     For  they  aUow  no  image 
to  be  set  up  in  their  city."     Comparing      6 
these  things  with  the  writings  of  the  evan- 
gelists, you  will  see  that  it  was  not  long  before 
there  came  upon  them  the  penalty  for  the  excla- 
mation which  they  had  uttered  under  the  same 
Pilate,  when  they  cried  out  that  they  had 
no  other  king  than  Caesar.*      The  same      6 
writer  further  records  that  after  this  another 
calamity  overtook  them.   He  writes  as  follows  :  ^® 
"After  this   he   stirred   up   another  tumult   by 
making  use  of  the  holy  treasure,  which  is  called 
Corban,^^  in  the   construction  of  an  aqueduct 

yielding  of  the  emperor,  who  was  induced  to  give  up  his  demands 
D}r  the  request  of  Agrippa,  who  was  then  at  Rome  ana  in  high  favor 
with  him.  Whether  the  Jews  suffered  in  the  same  v/av  in  Rome 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  emperor  endeavored  to 
carry  out  the  same  plan  there  as  elsewhere. 
'  Philo,  Legat.  ad  Caium^A^. 

*  iy  Tai%  aAAaif  vrfAccri.  Tne  reason  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"other"  is  not  quite  clear,  though  Philo  perhaps  means  all  the 
cities  excei>t  Jerusalem,  which  he  mentions  a  little  below. 

*  "* Caius  the  younger,'  to  distinguish  him  from  Julius  Czsar 
who  bore  the  name  Caius,  and  who  was  also  deified  "  (yalesius). 

*  This  work  is  probably  the  same  as  thnt  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  chap.  5.  (See  chap.  5.  note  x.)  The  work  seems  to  have 
borne  two  titles  if  1rpe4^^<ta  and  irtpX  ao*Ti}v.  Stee  Schtlrer,  iiid.  p. 
859,  who  considers  the  itvrtp^  here  the  addition  of  a  copyist,  who 
could  not  reconcile  the  two  diflerent  titles  given  by  Eusebius. 

*  This  is  rather  an  unwarranted  assumption  on  the  part  of  Euse- 
bius, as  Josephus  is  very  far  from  intimating  that  the  calamities  of 
the  nation  were  a  consequence  of  their  crimes  against  our  Saviour. 

'  Josephus,  B.  J.  II.  9.  a.  •  John  xix.  15. 

*  ay\^.oAiLv  KcXovvrax.  '^  Josephus,  B.  y.  II.  9.  4. 

^^  Hcb.  [S^p :  Greek  Kopfiav  and  xop/Sai'av.    The  word  denoted 
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7  three  hundred  stadia  in  length."    The  mul- 
titude were   greatly  displeased   at   it,  and 

when  Pilate  was  in  Jerusalem  they  surrounded 
his  tribunal  and  gave  utterance  to  loud  com- 
plaints. But  he,  anticipating  the  tumult,  had 
distributed  through  the  crowd  armed  soldiers 
disguised  in  citizen's  clothing,  forbidding  them 
to  use  the  sword,  but  commanding  them  to 
strike  with  clubs  those  who  should  make  an  out- 
cry. To  them  he  now  gave  the  preconcerted 
signal  from  the  tribunal.  And  the  Jews  being 
beaten,  many  of  them  perished  in  consequence 
of  the  blows,  while  many  others  were  trampled 
under  foot  by  their  own  countrymen  in  their 
flight,  and  thus  lost  their  lives.  But  the  multi- 
tude, overawed  by  the  fate  of  those  who 

8  were  slain,  held  their  peace."     In  addition 
to  these  the  same  author  records  ^^  many 

other  tumults  which  were  stirred  up  in  Jerusalem 
itself,  and  shows  that  from  that  time  seditions 
and  wars  and  mischievous  plots  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  and  never  ceased  in 
the  city  and  in  all  Judea  until  Anally  the  siege 
of  Vespasian  overwhelmed  them.  Thus  the 
divine  vengeance  overtook  the  Jews  for  the 
crimes  which  thty  dared  to  commit  against 
Christ. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Pilate's  Suicide, 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Pilate  himself,  who 
was  governor  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  is  re- 
ported to  have  fallen  into  such  misfortunes  under 
Caius,  whose  times  we  are  recording,  that  he  was 
forced  to  become  his  own  murderer  and  execu- 
tioner ;  *  and  thus  divine  vengeance,  as  it  seems, 
was  not  long  in  overtaking  him.    This  is  stated 

originally  any  offering  to  God,  especially  an  offering  in  fulfillment 
of  a  vow.  The  form  icop0ai/a«,  which  Josephus  hat  employed 
here,  wu  used  to  denote  the  sacred  treasure  or  the  treasury  itself. 
In  Matt,  xxvii.  6,  the  only  place  where  this  form  of  the  word  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  used  with  the  latter  meaning.  Upon 
this  act  of  Pilate's,  see  above,  chap.  5,  note  9. 

u  JoMohus,  in  Ant,  XVlII.  1.  9.  says  that  the  aqueduct  was 
900  stadia  long.  In  the  passage  wnicn  Eusebius  quotes  the  number 
given  is  400,  according  to  the  Greek  MSS.  of  josephus,  though  the 
old  Latin  translation  agrees  with  Eusebius  m  reading  300.  The 
situation  of  the  aoueduct  we  do  not  know,  though  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct  nave  been  found  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  it 
is  thought  that  this  may  have  been  the  same.  It  is  possible  that 
Pilate  did  not  construct  a  new  aqueduct,  but  simply  restored  one 
that  had  been  built  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Schultz  {yerusaiem^ 
Berlin,  1845)  suggests  the  number  40,  supposing  that  the  aqueduct 
began  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  40  stadia  from  Jerusalem. 

**  See  B.  y.  II.  xo,  xa  sqq. 

»  Pilate's  downfall  occurred  in  the  following  manner.  A  leader 
of  the  Samaritans  had  promised  to  disclose  the  »acred  treasures  which 
Moses  was  reported  to  have  concealed  upon  Mt.  Gerixim,  and  the 
Samaritans  came  together  in  ereat  numbers  from  all  quarters.  Pilate, 
supposing  the  gathering  to  be  with  rebellious  purpose,  sent  troops 
agamst  them  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  The  Samari- 
tans complained  to  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  who  sent  Pilate  to 
Rome  (36  A.D.)  to  answer  the  charees  brought  against  him.  Upon 
reaching  Rome  he  found  Tiberius  dead  and  Caius  upon  the  throne. 
He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  defend  himself,  and,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where  a  monu- 
ment is  still  shown  as  Pilate's  tomb.  According  to  another  tradition 
he  committed  suicide  upon  the  mountain  near  Lake  Lucerne,  which 
^me. 


by  those  Greek  historians  who  have  recorded 
the  Olympiads,  together  with  the  respective 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  each  period.^ 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 

The  Famine  which  took  Place  in  the  Reign  of 

Claudius, 

Caius  had  held  the  power  not  quite  four       1 
years,*  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius.     Under  him  the  world  was  vis- 
ited with  a  famine,'  which  writers  that  are  entire 
strangers  to  our  religion  have  recorded  in  their 
histories.*    And  thus  the  prediction  of  Agabus 
recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,*  according 
to  which  the  whole  world  was  to  be  visited 
by  a  famine,  received  its  fulfillment.     And       2 
Luke,  in  the   Acts,  after  mentioning  the 
famine  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  and  stating  that 
the  brethren  of  Antioch,  each  according  to  his 
ability,  sent  to  the  brethren  of  Judea  by  the 
hands  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,*  adds  the  following 
account. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

The  Martyrdom  of  James  the  Apostle, 

"  *  Now  about  that  time  "  (it  is  clear  that       1 
he  means  the  time  of  Claudius)  "  Herod 
the  King  *  stretched  forth  his  hands  to  vex  cer- 
tain of  the  Church.     And  he  killed  James 
the  brother  of  John  with  the  sword."     And       2 
concerning  this  James,  Clement,  in  the  sev- 
enth book  of  his  Hypotyposes,^  relates  a  story 

'  Eusebius,  unfortunately,  does  not  mention  his  authority  in  this 
case,  and  the  end  of  Pilate  is  recorded  by  no  Greek  historians  known 
to  us._  We  are  unable,  therefore,  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  account. 

^  Caius  ruled  from  March  x6,  a.d.  37,  to  Jan.  34,  a.d.  41,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Claudius. 

*  Several  famines  occurred  durtns  the  reign  of  Claudius  (cf.  Dion 
Cassius,  LX.  11,  Tacitus,  AnnaU  All.  13,  and  Eusebius,  Chron.^ 
year  of  Abr.  3070)  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  but  iu>  universal 
famine  is  recorded  such  as  Eusebius  speaks  of.  According  to  Tose- 
phus  {Ant.  XX.  a.  $  and  5.  2),  a  severe  (amine  took  place  in  Judea 
while  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  were  successively  pro- 
curators. Fadus  was  sent  into  Judea  upon  the  death  of  Agnppa 
(44  A.D.),  and  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  Cumanus  in  48  a.d. 
The  exact  date  of  Alexander's  accession  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
took  place  probably  about  45  or  46.  This  famine  is  without  doubt 
the  one  referred  to  by  Agabus  in  Acts  xi.  38.  The  exact  meaning 
of  the  word  oi«ovffcei'i7,  in  that  passage,  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
\yhether  it  refers  simply  to  Palestine,  or  is  used  to  indicate  a  succes- 
sion of  famines  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  or  is  employed  only  in 
a  rhetorical  sense,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Eusebius  understands  the 
word  in  its  widest  sense,  and  therefore  assumes  a  universal  Caimine: 
but  he  is  mistaken  in  his  assumption. 

3  The  only  non-Christian  historians,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  record 
a  famine  durmg  the  rei^n  of  Claudius,  are  Dion  Cassius  and  Tacitus, 
who  mention  a  famine  m  Rome,  and  Josephus,  who  speaks  of  the 
famine  in  Judea  (see  the  previous  note  for  the  references).  Euse« 
bins,  in  his  Ckron.t  mentions  famines  both  in  Greece  and  in  Rome 
during  this  reign,  but  upon  what  authority  we  do  not  know.  As 
already  remarked,  we  have  no  extant  account  of  a  general  faoxinc  at 
this  time. 

*  Acts  xi.  28.  *  Acts  xi.  39,  30.  *  Acts  xii.  i,  a. 

*  Herod  Agrippa  L;  see  above,  chap.  4,  note  j. 

"  On  Clement's  Hy^otyposes,  see  below,  Bk.  Vl.  chap.  13,  note  3. 

This  fragment  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  alone.  The  account 
was  probably  received  by  Clement  from  oral  tradition.  He  had  a 
great  store  of  such  traditions  of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  fol- 
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which  is  worthy  of  mention ;  telling  it  as  he  re- 
ceived it  from  those  who  had  lived  before  him. 
He  says  that  the  one  who  led  James  to  the  judg- 
ment-seat, when  he  saw  him  bearing  his  testi- 
mony, was  moved,  and  confessed  that  he 

3  was  himself  also  a  Christian.    They  were 
both  therefore,  he  says,  led  away  together ; 

and  on  the  way  he  begged  James  to  forgive  him. 

And  he,  after  considering  a  little,  said, ''  Peace 

be  with  thee,"  and  kissed  him.    And  thus  they 

were   both  beheaded  at  the  same   time. 

4  And  then,  as  the   divine  Scripture   says,^ 
Herod,  upon  the  death  of  James,  seeing  that 

the  deed  pleased  the  Jews,  attacked  Peter  also 
and  committed  him  to  prison,  and  would  have 
slain  him  if  he  had  not,  by  the  divine  appearance 
of  an  angel  who  came  to  him  by  night,  been 
wonderfully  released  from  his  bonds,  and  thus 
liberated  for  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  Such 
was  the  providence  of  God  in  respect  to  Peter. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Agrippa^  who  was  also  catted  Herod ^  having  per- 
secuted the  Apostles,  immediately  experienced 
the  Divine  Vengeance. 

1  The  consequences  of  the  king's  under- 
taking against  the  apostles  were  not  long 

deferred,  but  the  avenging  minister  of  divine 
justice  overtook  him  immediately  after  his  plots 
against  them,  as  the  Book  of  Acts  records.' 
For  when  he  had  journeyed  to  Caesarea,  on  a 
notable  feast-day,  clothed  in  a  splendid  and  royal 
garment,  he  delivered  an  address  to  the  people 
from  a  lofty  throne  in  front  of  the  tribunal.  And 
when  all  the  multitude  applauded  the  speech,  as 
if  it  were  the  voice  of  a  god  and  not  of  a  man, 
the  Scripture  relates  that  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  him,  and  being  eaten  of  worms  he 

2  gave  up  the  ghost.'    We  must  admire  the 
account  of  Josephus  for  its  agreement  with 

the  divine  Scriptures  in  regard  to  this  wonderful 
event ;  for  he  clearly  bears  witness  to  the  truth 
in  the  nineteenth  book  of  his  Antiquities,  where 

he  relates  the  wonder  in  the  following 
8      words :  *    "  He    had    completed   the   third 

year  of  his  reign  over  all  Judea*  when  he 
came  to  Caesarea,  which  was  formerly  called 
Strato's  Tower.*     There  he  held  games  in  honor 

lotren, — in  how  far  true  or  false  it  is  impossible  to  say:  compare 
the  Stacy  which  he  tells  of  John,  quoted  by  EusebiuSf  Bk.  III.  chap. 
'3,  below.  This  story  of  James  is  not  intrinsically  improbable.  It 
may  have  been  true,  though  external  testimony  for  it  is,  of  course, 
veak.  The  Latin  legends  concerning  James'  later  labors  in  Spain 
and  his  burial  in  Compostella  are  entirely  worthless.  Epiphanius 
reports  that  he  was  unmarried,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  Nazante;  but 
lie  gives  no  authority  for  his  statement,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  report  originated  through  a  confusion  of  this  James  with  James 
the  Just.  *  Acts  xii.  3  sqq. 

^  See  Acts  xii.  19  sqq.  >  Acts  xii.  23. 

'  Josephus.  Ani.  XiA.  8.  3. 

*•  44A.D.  Agrippa  began  to  reign  over  the  whole  kingdom  in  41 
A.D.    See  above,  cnap.  4,  note  %. 

^  Cxsarea  lay  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  northwest  of  Jerusa* 


of  Caesar,  learning  that  this  was  a  festival  ob* 
served   in  behalf  of  Caesar's  safety.*  .At  this 
festival  was  collected  a  great  multitude  of  the 
highest  and  most  honorable  men  in  the  prov- 
ince.   And  on  the  second  day  of  the  games      4 
he  proceeded  to  the  theater  at  break  of 
day,  wearing  a  garment  entirely  of  silver  and  of 
wonderful  texture.     And  there  the  silver,  illu- 
minated by  the  reflection  of  the  sun*s  earliest 
rays,  shone  marvelously,  gleaming  so   brightly 
as  to  produce  a  sort  of  fear  and  terror  in 
those  who  gazed  upon  him.     And  imme-       5 
diately  his  flatterers,  some  from  one  place, 
others  from  another,  raised  up  their  voices  in  a 
way  that  was  not  for  his  good,  calling  him  a  god, 
and  saying,  '  Be   thou  merciful ;    if  up  to  this 
time  we  have  feared  thee  as  a  man,  henceforth 
we  confess  that  thou  art  superior  to  the 
nature  of  mortals.'     The  king  did  not  re-       6 
buke  them,  nor  did  he  reject  their  impious 
flattery.     But  after  a  little,  looking  up,  he  saw 
an  angel  sitting  above  his  head.^    And  this  he 
quickly  perceived  would  be  the  cause  of  evil  as 

lem.    In  the  time  of  Strabo  there  was  simply  a  small  town  at  this 

Eoint,  called  "  Strato's  Tower  ";  but  about  10B.C.  Herod  the  Great 
uilt  the  city  of  Caesarea,  which  soon  became  the  principal  Roman 
city  of  Palestine,  and  was  noted  for  its  magnificence.  It  became, 
later^  the  seat  of  an  important  Christian  school,  and  played  quite  a 
part  in  Church  history.  Eusebius  himself  was  Bishop  of  Csesarea. 
It  was  a  city  of  importance,  even  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  but  is 
now  a  scene  of  utter  desolation. 

*  The  occasion  of  this  festival  is  uncertain.  Some  have  consid- 
ered it  the  festival  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  Claudius;  others,  a  festi- 
val in  honor  of  the  return  of  Claudius  from  Britain.  But  neither  of 
these  suggestions  is  likely.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  festival 
mentions  was  the  QuinqneHttaiia^  instituted  by  Herod  the  Great 
in  honor  of  Augustus  in  za  b.c.  (see  Josephus,  Ani.  XV.  8.  i ;  B,  J. 
I.  2x.  8) ,  and  celebrated  regularly  every  five  years.  See  Wieseler*s 
Chronol0gle  des  ap,  Zeitalters,  p.  131  sqq.,  where  this  question  is 
carefully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  date  of  Agrippa's  death, 
which  is  fixed  by  Wieseler  as  Aug.  6,  44  a.d. 

^  The  passage  in  Josephus  reads:  "  But  as  he  presently  after- 
ward looked  up  lie  saw  an  owl  sitting  on  a  certain  ro{>e  over  his  head, 
and  immediately  understood  that  this  bird  was  the  messenger  of  evil 
tidings,  as  it  had  once  been  the  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  him." 
This  conveys  an  entirely  different  sense,  the  owl  being  omitted  in 
Eusebius.  As  a  consequence  most  writers  on  Eusebius  have  made 
the  gravest  charges  against  him^  accusing  him  of  a  willful  perversion 
of  the  text  of  Josephus  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  confirmation 
of  the  narrative  ol  the  Acts,  in  which  the  angel  of  God  is  spoken  of, 
but  in  which  no  mention  is  madeof  an  owl.*  The  case  certainly  looks 
serious,  but  so  severe  an  accusation  —  an  accusation  which  impeaches 
the  honesty  of  Eusebius  in  the  most  direct  manner — should  not 
be  made  except  upon  unanswerable  grounds.  Eusebius  elsewhere 
shows  himself  to  be  a  writer  who,  though  not  always  critical,  is  at 
least  honest  in  the  use  he  makes  of  his  materials.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  his  general  conduct  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  he  ought  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Lightfoot,  who 
defends  his  honesty,  gives  an  explanation  which  appears  to  me  suf- 
ficiently satisfactory.  He  says:  ''Doubtless  also  the  omission  of 
the  owl  in  the  account  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death  was  already  in 
some  texts  of  Josephus.  The  manner  in  which  Eusebius  deals  with 
his  very  numerous  quotations  elsewhere,  where  we  can  test  his  hon- 
esty, is  a  sufficient  vindication  against  this  unjust  charee."  And  in 
a  note  he  adds:  "  It  is  not  the  substiiniion  of  an  aneel  for  an  owL 
as  the  case  is  not  uncommonly  stated.  The  result  is  producea 
mainlv  by  the  omission  oi  some  words  in  the  text  of  Josephus,  which 
runs  tnus:  avaxvy^as  B'  ovy  uer*  oAtyov  [rhv  ^ov^wl'al  r^f  eauroO 
KC<^aA^C  ifvip  Ka9t^6fi9VO¥  ttStv  [cirl  o-xoiWov  tiv6k^  ayytKov  [re} 
Tovrov  cv0uf  ivoriirt  xaxitv  clvai,  rhv  cat  irore  rwv  ayaOiav  ytvo- 
fitvoy.  The  words  bracketed  are  omitted,  and  alrtov  is  added  after 
cZi'ai,  so  that  the  sentence  runs,  tlitv  ayye\ov  rovrov  evBv%  iv6i)at 
KcucMi'  cli'ai  a'iTiov  k.t.X.  This  being  so,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure 
that  the  change  (by  whomsoever  made)  was  dictated  by  any  disin- 
genuous motive.  A  scribe  unacquainted  with  Latin  would  stumble 
over  TOi'  fiovfiatva^  which  had  a  wholly  different  meaning  and  seems 
never  to  have  been  used  of  an  owl  in  Greek ;  and  he  would  alter  the 
text  in  order  to  extract  some  sense  out  of  it.  In  the  previous  men- 
tion of  the  bird  (Ani.  XVIII.  6,  7)  josephus,  or  his  translator,  gives 
it  as  a  Latin  name:  flovfiuva  it  ot  'PwMaiot  rhv  bpviv  rovroy  ica- 
Aovori.    Moller  (quoted  by  Bright,  p.  XLV.)  calls  this '  the  one  case ' 
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it  had  once  been  the  cause  of  good  fortune,*  and 
he  was  smitten  with  a  heart-piercing  pain. 

7  And  straightway  distress,  beginning  with  the 
greatest  violence,  seized  his  bowels.     And 

looking  upon  his  friends  he  said,  *  I,  your  god,  am 
now  commanded  to  depart  this  life ;  and  fate  thus 
on  the  spot  disproves  the  lying  words  you  have 
just  uttered  concerning  me.  He  who  has  been 
called  immortal  by  you  is  now  led  away  to  die ; 
but  our  destiny  must  be  accepted  as  God  has  de- 
termined it.  For  we  have  passed  our  life  by 
no  means  ingloriously,  but  in  that  splendor 

8  which   is   pronounced    happiness."      And 
when  he  had  said  this  he  labored  with  an 

increase  of  pain.  He  was  accordingly  carried 
in  haste  to  the  palace,  while  the  report  spread 
among  all  that  the  king  would  undoubtedly  soon 
die.  But  the  niultitude,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  sitting  on  sackcloth  after  the  custom 
of  their  fathers,  implored  God  in  behalf  of  the 
king,  and  every  place  was  filled  with  lamentation 
and  tears."    And  the  king  as  he  lay  in  a  lofty 

in  which,  so  far  as  he  recollects,  *  a  stmcerttatis  via^ululum  dt' 
[fit-xii  Hosier '/  and  even  here  the  indictment  cannot  be  made  good. 
The  severe  strictures  against  Eusebius.  made  e.g.  by  Alford  on  Acts 
xii.  3t,  are  altogether  unjustifiable*'  (Smith  and  Wace's  Did,  of 
Christian  Biog,  II.  p.  335}.  The  Greek  word  fiovfiatv  means,  ac- 
cording to  Lidaell  and  Scott,  (x)  ike  groins  (a)  a  swelling  in  the 
froin.  The  Latin  word  Bubo  signifies  "  an  owl,**  and  the  word  is 
ere  directly  transferred  by  Josephus  from  the  Latin  into  Greek 
without  any  explanation.  A  scribe  unacquainted  with  Latin  might 
easily  stumole  at  the  word,  as  Lightfoot  suggests.  In  Ant.  XV^Iil. 
6, 7,  where  the  bird  is  mentioned,  the  name  is,  to  be  sure,  explained; 
but  the  alteration  at  this  point  was  made  apparently  by  a  copyist  of 
Eusebius,  not  of  Josephus,  and  therefore  by  one  who  had  probably 
never  seen  that  explanatiop. 

Whiston  in  his  translation  of  Josephus  inserts  a  note  to  the  fol- 
lowing e£fect:  **  We  have  a  mighty  cry  made  here  by  some  writers, 
as  if  the  great  Eusebius  had  on  purpose  falsified  this  account  of 
Josephus,  so  as  to  make  it  agree  witn  the  parallel  account  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  because  the  present  copies  of  his  citation  of  it. 
Hist,  Eecles,  Bk.  II.  chap,  xo,  omit  the  words  ^ov^wfa  . .  .  ciri 
axoti'.'ov,  riKoc,  i.e.  '  an  owl ...  on  a  certain  ro]>e.'  which  Jose- 
phus* present  copies  retain,  and  only  have  the  explanatory  word 
avyeAoy,  or  'angel,'  as  if  he  meant  that  '  angel ^  of  the  Lord* 
wnich  St.  Luke  mentions  as  smiting  Herod,  Acts  xii.  33,  and  not 
that  owl,  which  Josephus  called  '  an  angel  or  messenger,  formerly  of 
good  but  now  of  bad  news,*  to  Agnppa.  This  accusation  is  a 
somewhat  strange  one  in  the  case  of  the  great  Eusebius,  who  is 
known  to  have  so  accurately  and  faithfully  produced  a  vast  number 
of  other  ancient  records  and  particularly  not  a  few  out  of  our  Jose- 
phus also,  without  any  suspicion  of  prevarication.  Now,  not  to 
allege  how  uncertain  we  are,  whether  Josephus'  and  Eusebius' 
copies  of  the  fourth  century  were  just  like  the  present  in  this  clause, 
which  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  of,  the  fallowing  words  preserved 
still  in  Eusebius  will  not  admit  of  any  such  exposition.  '  This 
(bird]  (says  Eusebius)  Agrippa  presently  perceived  to  be  the  cause 
of  ill  fortune,  as  it  was  once  of^good^  fortune';  which  can  belong 
only  to  that  bird  the  '  owl,'  which,  as  it  had  formerly  foreboded  his 
happy  deliverance  from  imprisonment,  Ant.  XVIIL  6.  7.  so  was  it 
then  foretold  to  prove  afterward  the  unhappy  forewauner  o(  his  death  in 
five  days*  time.  If  the  improper  word  ainoi',  or '  cause,'  be  changed 
for  Josephus*  proper  word  ay-yt Aoi',  *  angel,'  or  *  messenger,*  and 
the  foregoing  words,  fiovfiuva  cirl  crxoiviov  rii'Of,  be  insertol,  Euse- 
bius' text  will  truly  represent  that  in  Josephus.'* 

'  Josephus  (Ant.  XVIIL  6.  7)  records  that  while  Agrippa  was 
in  chains  —  having  been  condemned  to  imprisonment  by  Tioerius  — 
an  owl  made  its  appearance  and  perched  upon  a  tree  near  him.  A 
fellow-prisoner  interpreted  the  event  as  a  good  omen,  prophesying 
that  Agrippa  would  soon  be  released  from  his  bonds  andf  become 
king,  but  that  the  same  bird  would  appear  to  him  again  five  days 
before  his  death.    Tiberius  died  in  the  following  year,  and  the  events 

I  prophesied  came  to  pass.  The  story  was  apparently  implicitly  be- 
ieved  by  Josephus,  who  relates  it  in  good  faith. 

*  The  text  of  Josephus,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  MSB.  of 
Eusebius,  followed  by  Valesius,  Stroth,  Burton,  ana  Schwe^Ier,  read 
«irl  T^t  fieLKapi^ofkivti^  AoMirporifrov,  which  I  have  adopted  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  reading  of  Heinichen,  who  follows  a  few  good  MSS.  in 
substituting  ^cucapiori^rof  for  AauirpdrTtrof . 

^'^  This  shows  the  success  with  which  Agrippa  had  courted  the 
favor  of  the  Tews.  A  far  different  feeling  was  shown  at  his  death 
from  that  exnibited  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great. 


chamber,  and  saw  them  below  lying  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  could  not  refrain  from  weep- 
ing himself.  And  after  suffering  continually  9 
for  five  days  with  pain  in  the  bowels,  he 
departed  this  life,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign."  Four 
years  he  ruled  under  the  Emperor  Caius  —  three 
of  them  over  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  to  which 
was  added  in  the  fourth  year  that  of  Herod" 
—  and  three  years  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius." 

I  marvel  greatly  that  Josephus,  in  these  10 
things  as  well  as  in  others,  so  fully  agrees 
with  the  divine  Scriptures.  But  if  there  should 
seem  to  any  one  to  be  a  disagreement  in  respect 
to  the  name  of  the  king,  the  time  at  least  and 
the  events  show  that  the  same  person  is  meant, 
whether  the  change  of  name  has  been  cau*d 
by  the  error  of  a  copyist,  or  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he,  like  so  many,  bore  two  names.** 


CHAPTER  XL 

TAf  Impostor  Theudas  and  his  Followers, 

Luke,  in  the  Acts,  introduces  Gamaliel  1 
as  saying,  at  the  consultation  which  was 
held  concerning  the  apostles,  that  at  the  time 
referred  to,*  "rose  up  Theudas  boasting  himself 
to  be  somebody;  who  was  slain;  and  all,  as 
many  as  obeyed  him,  were  scattered."  *  Let  us 
therefore  add  the  account  of  Josephus  concern- 
ing this  man.  He  records  in  the  work  mentioned 
just  above,  the  following  circumstances :  ® 
"  While  Fadus  was  procurator  of  Judea*  a  2 
certain  impostor  called  Theudas  *  persuaded 

"  He  was  bom  in  xo  B.C.,  and  began  to  reign  as  successor  of 
Philip  and  Lysanias  in  37  a.d.    See  above,  chap.  4,  note  3. 

>>  Herod  Antipas. 

^  Luke  always  calls  the  king,  Herod,  which  was  the  familj 
name,  while  Josephus  calls  him  by  hia  given  name  Agrippa.  He  is 
known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  It  seems  strange 
that  Eusebius  should  not  have  known  that  he  bore  the  two  names, 
Herod  Agrippa,  instead  of  expressing  doubt  in  the  matter,  as  he  docs. 
In  the  heading  of  the  chapter  he  gives  the  kin^both  names,  whhout 
intimating  that  he  entertained  any  uncertainty  in  the  matter. 

1  «aTd  Tov  dijAovMci^oK  ^pbfoi',  i.e.  about  the  time  of  Agrippa's 
death.  But  Luke  writes  irpo  ydp  rovrtov  riiv  q^Acpwi', "  Before  these 
days." 

*  Acts  V.  36.  «  Josephus,  Ant,  XX.  5.  x. 

*  About  ^  A.D.    See  above,  chap.  8,  note  a. 

B  There  is  a  chronological  difficulty  in  connection  with  this 
Theudas  which  has  caused  much  dispute.  The  Theudas  mentioned 
by  Josephus  arose  in  the  time  of  Claudius;  but  the  Theudas  lefeiied 
to  by  Gamaliel  in  the  Acts  must  have  lived  many  years  before  that. 
Vanous  solutions  of  greater  or  less  plausibility  have  been  offered, 
almost  any  one  of  which  is  possible,  and  abundantly  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  alleged  discrepancy,  though  none  can  be  proved  to 
be  true.  Compare  Wicselcr's  Chron.  des  ap.  Ztiialtert^  p.  138, 
note  I ;  Ewald's  Gesch.  des  yudischrn  Volkes,  Bd.  VL  p.  53a;  Jost's 
Geseh.der  Israeliten^J^.  \\.  Anhang,  p.  86;  and  the  vanous  com- 
mentaries on  the  Acts  in  loco. 

A  miesiion  of  more  importance  for  us,  in  the  present  instance,  is 
as  to  Eusebius*  conduct  in  the  case.  He  identifies  the  Theudas  of 
Luke  with  the  Theudas  of  Josephus,  —  an  identification  which  is  im- 

Possible,  if  both  accounts  arc  accepted  as  trustworthy.  ^  Eusebius 
as  consequently  been  accused  of  an  intentional  perversion  of  facts 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  credibility  of  Luke's  accounts.  But  a 
protest  must  again  be  entered  against  such  grave  imputations  upon 
the  honesty  of  Eusebius.  A  man  with  a  very  small  allowaace  (^ 
common  sense  would  certainly  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  con- 
sciously  to  involve  himself  in  such  a  glaring  anachronism — an  anach- 
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a  very  great  multitude  to  take  their  possessions 
and  follow  him  to  the  river  Jordan.  For  he 
said  that  he  was  a  prophet,  and  that  the  river 
should  he  divided  at  his  command,  and  afford 

them  an  easy  passage.  And  with  these 
3      words  he  deceived  many.     But  Fadus  did 

not  permit  them  to  enjoy  their  folly,  but 
sent  a  troop  of  horsemen  against  them,  who  fell 
upon  them  unexpectedly  and  slew  many  of  them 
and  took  many  others  alive,  while  they  took 
Theudas  himself  captive,  and  cut  off  his  head 
and  carried  it  to  Jerusalem."  Besides  this  he 
also  makes  mention  of  the  famine,  which  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  in  the  following 
words. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Hekn^  the  Queen  of  the  Osrhcenians. 

1  ^ "  And  at  this  time  *  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  great  famine  '  took  place  in  Judea,  in  which 
the  queen  Helen,*  having  purchased  grain  from 
Eg>T>^  with   large  sums,  distributed  it  to   the 

needy." 

2  You  will  find  this  statement  also  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Acts' of  the  Apostles,  where 

it  is  said  that  the  disciples  at  Antioch,  "  each 

according   to   his   ability,  determined  to   send 

relief  to  the  brethren  that  dwelt  in  Judea ;  which 

also  they  did,  and  sent  it  to  the  elders  by 

3  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Paul."*     But 
splendid   monuments'  of  this   Helen,   of 

whom  the  historian  has  made  mention,  are  still 
shown  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  which  is  now 
called  ^lia.^  But  she  is  said  to  have  been 
queen  of  the  Adiabeni.* 

ronism  which  every  reader  had  the  means  of  exposing— for  the 
ulie  of  making  a  point  in  confirmation  of  the  narrative  of  Luke. 
Had  he  been  conscious  of  the  discrepancy,  he  would  certainly  have 
eadfeavored  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts,  and  it  would  not  have  re- 
qaired  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity  or  research  to  discover  in  the 
pages  of  Josephus  himself  a  sufficiently  plausible  reconciliation. 
Tbe  only  reasonable  explanation  of  Eusebius'  anachronism  is  his 
carelessness,  which  caused  him  to  fall  into  many  blunders  as  bad  as 
the  present,  especially  in  questions  of  chronology.  He  read,  in  the 
Acts,  of  Theudas;  he  read,  in  Josephus,  of  a  similar  character  of  the 
tarne  name;  he  identified  the  two  hastily,  and  without  a  thought  of 
any  chronological  difficulty  in  the  case.  He  quotes  the  passage  from 
the  Acts  very  freely^  and  possibly  without  recollecting  tnat  it  occurs 
several  chapters  before  the  account  of  the  famine  and  of  the  other 
events  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Claudius. 

'  Josephus,  Ant.  XX.  5.  a. 

'  In  the  times  of  these  procurators,  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius 
Alexander 

-  Josephus  had  already  mentioned  this  famine  in  the  same  book 
cf  hii  Ant.f  chap,  a,  §  5. 

*  J(»ephus  gives  an  extensive  account  of  this  Helen  and  of  her 
son  fzates  in  the  Ant.  XX.  3.  Helen  was  the  wife  of  the  king 
Monabaxus  of  Adiabene,  and  the  mother  of  Izates,  his  successor. 
Both  Izates  and  Helen  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the  latter 
h  ippenine  to  come  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  the  famine,  did  a  great 
[itai  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  was  seconded  in  her  benefactions  by 
>>er  v>n.  After  their  death  the  bones  of  both  mother  and  son  were 
hroiisht  to  Jerusalem  and  buried  just  outside  of  the  walls,  where 
Helen  had  erected  three  pyramids  pos.  Ant.  XX.  4.  3^. 

'  Acts  xi.  39, 30.  The  passage  m  Acts  has  Saul  instead  of  Paul. 
Bat  the  change  mnde  bv  Eusebius  is  a  very  natural  one. 
^  "  Pausanias  (/»  Arcadicis)  speaks  of  these  great  monuments 
of  Helen  and  compares  them  to  the  tomb  of  Mausolus.  Jerome,  too, 
testifies  that  they  were  standing  in  his  time.  Hefen  had  besides  a 
palace  in  Jerusalem  "  (Stroih) . 

*  /FAvA  was  the  heathen  city  built  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem  by 
Hadrian  (see  below,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  6). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Simon  Magus? 

But  faith  in  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus       1 
Christ  having  now  been  diffused  among  all 
men,^  the  enemy  of  man's  salvation  contrived  a 
plan  for  seizing  the  imperial  city  for  himself. 
He   conducted    thither    the    above-mentioned 
Simon,*  aided  him  in  his  deceitful  arts,  led  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  astray,  and  thus 
brought  them  into  his  own  power.     This  is       2 
stated  by  Justin,*  one  of  our  distinguished 
writers  who  lived  not  long  after  the  time  of  the 
apostles.     Concerning  him  I  shall  speak  in  the 
proper  place.*     Take  and  read  the  work  of  this 

*  Adiabene  was  probably  a  small  province  lying  between  the 
Tigris,  Lycus,  and  the  Gordisan  Mountains  (see  Dion  Cassius, 
LAVni.),  but  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  according  to  Vaux  (in 
Smith's  Did,  of  Gretk  and  RomaM  Geography)  ^  the  word  was 
used  in  a  wider  sense  to  indicate  Assyria  in  senerar(see  Pliny,  //.  N. 
VI.  13,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  XXIII.  6).  Izates  was  king  of 
Adiabene  in  the  narrower  sense. 

^  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Reuterdahl  that  no  chapters  of  Euse- 
bius' History^  are  so  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  as  tnose  which  re- 
late to  heresies,  but  that  this  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  age  than  to^ 
the  author.  A  right  understanding  of  heresies  and  an  appreciation 
of  any  truth  which  they  might  contain  was  utterly  im]x>ssible  to 
men  who  looked  upon  heresy  as  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  all  here- 
tics as  his  chosen  tools.  Efuscbius  has  been  condemned  by  some, 
because  he  gives  his  information  about  heretics  only  from  second 
hand,  and  quotes  none  of  them  directly;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  method  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Eusebius,  and,  more- 
over, it  is  highly  probable  that  he  did  not  have  access  to  any  of  their 
works.  The  accounts  of  the  heretics  given  by  Irenzus,  Hipoolytus, 
and  others  would  of  course  be  preserved,  but  the  writings  of  heretics 
themselves  would  be  piously  excluded  as  conipletely  as  possible  from 
all  Christian  libraries,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  cannot  have  re- 
mained long  in  the  Cnurch.  The  sources  upon  which  we  have  to 
rely  at  the  present  dav  for  a  knowledge  of  these  heresies  furnish  an 
illustration  of  this.  We  know  them  almost  solely  through  their  ene- 
mies, and  Eusebius  knew  them  in  the  same  way  and  very  likely  for 
the  same  reason.  *  See  chap.  3,  note  i. 

*  Simon  Mag[us,  of  whom  mention  is  first  made  in  Acts  viii.  9  sqq. 
(quoted  above,  m  chap,  i),  played  a  very  prominent  role  in  earlv 
Cnurch  history.  His  life  has  been  so  greatly  embellished  witn 
legends  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  extract  a  trustworthy  account  of  -, 
him.  Indeed  theTtibingen  school,  as  well  as  some  other  modem 
critics,  have  denied  altogether  the  existence  of  such  a  personage,  and , 
have  resolved  the  account  of  him  into  a  Jewish  Christian  fiction  pro- 
duced in  hostility  to  the  apostle  Paul,  who  under  the  mask  of  Simon 
was  attacked  as  the  real  heretic.  But  this  identification  of  Paul  and 
Simon  rests  upon  a  very  slender  foundation,  as  many  passages  can 
be  adduced  in  which  the  two  are  expressly  distinguished,  and  indeed 
the  thought  of  identifying  Paul  and  simon  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  the  writer  of  the  RecogfiittoHS. ^  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  author  of  the  Homilies  gives,  and  without  doubt 
purposely,  some  Pauline  traits  to  his  picture  of  Simon,  but  this  does 
not  imply  that  he  makes  Simon  no  more  than  a  mask  for  Paul  (cf. 
the  words  of  Salmon  in  his  article,  CUmentine  Literature^  in  the 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Bioe.  Vol.  I.  p.  576).  The  original  of  Simon  then, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  raul.  The  third  century  fiction  is  based  upon  a 
real  historic  person  whose  actual  existence  must  be  assumed  to 
account  for  the  early  notices  of  him  in  the  Acts  and  in  Justin  Martyr, 
as  well  as  the  common  tradition  of  hini  among  all  parties  in  the 
Church.  Salmon  considers  Simon  of  Gitton  —  the  basis  of  the  ac- 
count of  Justin  Martyr  and  of  all  the  later  Simon  legends  —  a  second 
century  Gnostic  distinct  from  the  Simon  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (see 
his  excellent  article  Simon  Magus ^  in  the  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  IV. 
p.  681  sqq.).  In  the  Pseudo-Clementines  Simon  is  represented  as 
traveling  widely  and  spreading  his  errors  in  all  directions,  while 
Peter  follows  him  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  his  impostures,  and 
refutes  him  repeatedly  in  public  disputations,  until  at  length  he 
conquers  him  completely  in  Rome,  and  Simon  ends  his  life  by  suicide. 
His  death,  as  well  as  his  life,  is  recorded  in  various  conflicting  and 
fnbulous  traditions  (see  note  9,  below).  For  ancient  accounts  of 
Simon,  see  Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  I.  26  and  56  and  Dial.  c.  Trypho. 
CXX.:  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions ;  Ire- 
naeus,!.  93:  Hippolytus,  VI.  2  so.;  Tertullian's  Apology y  On  Idola- 
try, On  the  Sonly  etc.;  Aposi.  Constitutions,  W\.  7  sq.;  Amobius, 
Adv.  Gentes,  II.  la,  &c.:  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  {Anie-iVicene  Fathers,  Am.  ed.  VIII.  p.  477  »qq-)  *•  *-P>- 
phanius,  Harr.  XXI.;  and  Theodoret,  Hier.  Fab.  I.  x.  See  also 
Lipsius,  article  in  Schinkel's  Bibel-Lexicon,  Vol.  V. 

*  In  his  Apology,  I.  a6,  56. 

»  In  Bk.  IV.  chaps.  8,  11,  i6-x8. 
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r-  :\  »■-■-  .:  r^jiirst  Apoii^''whichheaddressed 

V  .  •  -  -.---J-  m  behalf  of  our  religion  writes 
^       >  ■.-.  .-■^:'  "And  after  the  ascension  of 

-■v  l,rc  —to  heaven  the  demons  put  for- 

»,  ■     ,\—^.z  njen  who   said  they  were  gods, 

-     » -■-  ■•■??¥  R.it  only  allowed  by  you  to  gc 

.  -o-  :^.'..  r  -.t  •■ere  even  deemed  worthy  of 

,-»,  ,— .-  ^ii  tiiem  was  Simon,  a  Samaritan 
.  ,  ■,■  I  --^ir  of  Clitlo,'  who  in  the  reign  of 
^  (.\^ii*  IKrtbrmed  in  your  imperial 
r  -  s.-.-«  r:-.:.;hty  acts  of  magic  by  the  art  of 
.-,  :v^-s  --.VMiing  in  him,  and  was  considered 
>  ^'v.  i-.i  IS  a  g.xl  was  honored  by  you  with  a 
^  .„-,  •-.xh  was  erected  in  the  river  Tiber,'"  b 
.•%v^- 1"^  MMhridges,  and  bore  this  inscription 

;v  I-Cin  tongue,  Simfiii Deo  Saneto,  that 
i       :v   "■  Si^on  the  Hofy  God.^^    And  nearly 

i  ;he  Samaritans  and  a  few  even  of  other 
h:  va*  wniess  and  worship  him  as  the  first 
v^v  And  there  went  around  with  him  at  that 
^  v  A  oenjin  Helena  "  who  had  formerly  been 
X.    .-,*^:ra»  in  T>Te  of  Phoenicia ;  and  her  they 

:".<■  Srst  idea  that  proceeded  from  him."" 
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.  ^^,  vu  (bund  in  the  puce  describtd  b 

V,  .iiiuewu  elected  la  ihe  Sabine  diTiniiy         

^w-Ti^^ie  hiflhly  probable  Uut  JuHin  miuook  Ihit  lUUie  for  ft  mtmiiie 
*.>  ,v..n.in  Mulu*-  Thitii  now  (hecommoniraccepied  view,  thoueh 
:t,^iliC'Jo?of  ;u.iin  M.ft)rr  in  the  Anii-Nk^Falkir,  veo. 

. til  (lee  (be  Aoi.ed.Vol.1.  p.  Ill,  note).    The  rtpoR 

Hid  dne  by  jiulin  in  hii  Apul.tf,^  and  aim  b^  In. 
[who,  howevert  liniply  tayi  "  u  ti  tjud/'  and  may 
knovl^  only  ftam  Juntin  Maityr)  and  by  TcnuC- 
\  13.  TlK  Ian  named  it  in  gcnctal  a  poor  auihoriiy. 
(iependent  of  Jufiin  at  thii  point,  which  it  not  prob- 
tui.  who  lived  at  Rdok,  and  who  givei  ui  an  account 
Simon  (Bli.  VII.  chap.  15),  say>  noihing  about  the 

'  iiDry  ia  told  n[  ihii  Helen  by  Irenieiu,  I.  11 ;  by 
1.  IS  (who  addt  (ome  imnoitani  particulan):  by 
Aiima.-n:  by  Epiphaniui,tf«'-.  I■:andbyTheo- 
l^.  I.  1 ;  compare  alio  Origen,  Cottlr'ti  CtUum,  V.  6a. 
hat  thii  Helen  wai  the  fini  conception  of  hii  mind, 
II  ihiim.  iha  imperunation  of  ibe  dirine  inlelliiiEnce, 
oidinelotnnauirl.i^4>.andHippolyltii 
H  gl.niad  imicet  c4'  Smon  and  Helen  wfi^ 
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-  _j  tbeifl  Fftthcn.  show  tome  of  the  Denenl  coni 
10  all  Ibe  Gnoilic  lyMeni.  b<it  exhibit  a  crude 
.tn  of  Gnotticitn.  Upon  Helen,  wc  Salmon 
iritt.  BiBg.  II.  p.  8S0  «|.,  and  all  ihe  wotlu  u 


Justin  relates  these  things,  and  Irensus  also       6 
agrees  with  him  in  the  first  book  of  his  work. 
Against  Heresies,  where  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  man  "  and  of  his  profane  and  impure  teach- 
ing. It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  his  account 
here,  for  it  is  possible  for  those  who  wish  to 
know  the  origin  and  the  lives  and  the  false  doc- 
trines of  each  of  the  heresiarchs  that  have  followed 
him,  as  well  as  the  customs  practiced  by  them 
all,  to  find  them  treated  at  length  in  the 
above-mentioned    work  of   Irensus.      We       6 
have  understood  that  Simon  was  the  author 
of  all  heresy,^    From  his  time  down  to  the  ■ 
present  those  rfho  have  followed  his  heresy  have 
feigned  the  sober  philosophy  of  the  Christians, 
which  is  celebrated  among  all  on  account  of  its 
purity  of  life.     But  they  nevertheless  have  em- 
braced again  the  superstitions  of  idols,  which 
they  seemed  to  have  renounced ;  and  they  fall 
down  before  pictures  and  images  of  Simon  him- 
self and  of  the  above-mentioned  Helena  who 
was  with  him ;  and  they  venture  to  worship 
them  with  incense  and  sacrifices  and  liba- 
tions.    But  those  matters  which  they  keep       7 
more  secret  than  these,  in  regard  to  which 
they  say  that  one  upon  -first  hearing  them  would 
be  astonished,  and,  to  use  one  of  the  written 
phrases  in  vogue  among  them,  would  be  con- 
founded," are  in  truth  fiill  of  amazing  things, 
and  of  madness  and  folly,  being  of  such  a  sort 
that  it  is  impossible  not  only  to  commit  them  to 
writing,  but  also  for  modest  men  e^'en  to  utter 
them  with  the  lips  on  account  of  their  ex- 
Essive  baseness  and  lewdness."     For  what-       8 
vei  could  be  conceived  of,  viler  than  the 
ilest  thing  —  all  that  has  been  outdone  by  this 
most  abominable  sect,  which  is  composed  of 
those   who   make   a   sport    of  those    miserable 
females  that  are  literally  overwhelmed  with  all 
kinds  of  vices." 


■1  opbiiDii  of  Ihe  early  Falberii  all  at  whom 

'ildenieu  of  abturdiiKBftnd  nonteiiK;  and 

:  otheituDdcnake  itarcfutftlioa  only  for  tbe 

.     .  _  :  ftbeurdiliei.    It  i<  treated  by  none  of  Ihem 

9J  an  inuUinnt  ipeculfttion  with  ft  fbundaliaa  in  ru»n  or  icnae, 

Thit  IhorougliinitundcrHandingorihe  nature  mid  aim  of  Gnotiicitm 

*"--  Seen  perpetuated  in  onr  day  by  many  writerl  upon  the  tul^cct- 

ider  waft  Ihe  firtt  (o  attempt  a  Iboroughly  philoeophica]  treat- 

ofilCin  iiaGriuliitki  EnlwicirluBt  d.^uil.  Syilrmt.Kti- 

^fntoat.  Saln^n.'ud" specially  Hamack,  who 'faa>  ei^iped  the 
■__■_._  .,^_. ....-._.  _._.. fuUyllian  anyone  elK. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
The  Preaching  of  the  Apostle  Peter  in  Pome. 

1  The  evil  power,^  who  hates  all  that  is 
good  and  plots  against  the  salvation  of  men, 

constituted  Simon  at  that  time  the  father  and 

author  of  such  wickedness,*  as  if  to  make  him  a 

mighty   antagonist   of  the   great,   inspired 

2  apostles  of  our  Saviour.     For  that  divine 
and  celestial  grace  which  co-operates  with 

its  ministers,  by  their  appearance  and  presence, 

quickly  extinguished  the  kindled  flame  of  evil, 

and  humbled  and  cast  down  through  them  "every 

high  thing  that  exalted  itself  against  the 

3  knowledge  of  God."^    Wherefore  neither 
the  conspiracy  of  Simon  nor  that  of  any  of 

the  others  who  arose  at  that  period  could  ac- 
complish anything  in  those  apostolic  times.  For 
ever}'thing  was  conquered  and  subdued  by  the 
splendors  of  the  truth  and  by  the  divine  word 
itself  which  had  but  lately  begun  to  shine  from 
heaven  upon  men,  and  which  was  then  flourish- 
ing upon  earth,  and  dwelling  in  the  apos- 

4  ties  themselves.     Immediately  *  the  above- 
mentioned  impostor  was  smitten  in  the  eyes 

of  his  mind  by  a  divine  and  miraculous  flash, 
and  after  the  evil  deeds  done  by  him  had  been 
first  detected  by  the  apostle  Peter  in  Judea,* 
he  fled  and  made  a  great  journey  across  the  sea 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  thinking  that  only 
thus  could  he  live  according  to  his  mind. 

5  And  coming  to  the  city  of  Rome,*  by  the 
mighty  co-operation  of  that  power  which 

was  lying  in  wait  th^re,  he  was  in  a  short  time 

so  successful  in  his  undertaking  that  those  who 

dwelt  there  honored  him  as  a  god  by  the 

6  erection  of  a  statue.^     But  this  did  not  last 
long.     For  immediately,  during  the  reign 

of  Claudius,  the  all-good  and  gracious  Provi- 
dence, which  watches  over  all  things,  led  Peter, 
that  strongest  and  greatest  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  one  who  on  account  of  his  virtue  was  the 


of  them,  and  heretics  were  therefore  indiscriminately  accused  of  im- 
aorality  and  licentiousness  in  their  worst  forms. 

^  See  the  previous  chapter,  note  z. 

^  See  chap,  x,  note  a<.  *  a  Cor.  x.  5. 

*  The  significance  of  the  word  '*  immediately  "  as  employed  here 
is  somewhat  dark.  There  is  no  event  described  in  the  preceding 
context  with  which  it  can  be  connected.  I  am  tempted  to  think  that 
Eus^ios  may  have  been  using  at  this  point  some  unknown  source, 
and  that  the  word  "  immediately "  refers  to  an  encounter  which 
Simon  had  had  with  Peter  (perhaps  his  Caesarean  discussion,  men- 
tioaed  in  the  Clementines),  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  the 
dscument  employed  by  Eusebius.  The  figure  employed  here  is 
QMt  remarlable. 

'  Acts  viit.  Q  sqq.  This  occurred  in  Samaria,  not  in  Judea 
prtper,  but  Eusebius  evidently  uses  the  word  "Judea  "  in  a  wide  sense, 
ti)  iadicate  the  Roman  province  of  Judea,  which  included  also  Sama- 
ria. It  is  not  impossible,  especially  if  Eusebius  is  quoting  here  from 
2  written  source,  that  some  other  encounter  of  Simon  and  Peter  is 
referred  to.  Such  a  one  e.g.  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Aposioiic  Con- 
itUulunu,  VI.  8. 

*  Rome  was  a  great  gathering  place  of  heretics  and  schismatics. 
They  were  all  attracted  thither  by  the  opportunities  for  propagan« 
<lism  which  the  city  afforded,  and  therefore  Eusebius,  with  his 
inmscendental  conception  of  heresy,  naturally  makes  it  the  especial 
seat  of  the  devil. 

'  See  above,  chap.  13,  note  zz. 


speaker  for  all  the  others,  to  Rome  *  against  this 
great  corrupter  of  life.  He  like  a  noble  com- 
mander of  God,  clad  in  divine  armor,  carried 
the  costly  merchandise  of  the  light  of  the  under- 
standing from  the  East  to  those  who  dwelt  in 
the  West,  proclaiming  the  light  itself,  and  the 
word  which  brings  salyation  to  souls,  and  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  heaven.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Mark, 

And  thus  when  the  divine  word  had  1 
made  its  home  among  them,^  the  power  of 

*  upon  the  historic  truth  of  Peter's  visit  to  Rome,  see  below, 
chap,  as,  note  7.  Although  we  may  accept  it  as  ceruin  that  he  did 
visit  Rome,  and  that  he  met  his  death  there,  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
he  did  not  reach  there  until  late  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  tradition 
that  he  was  for  twenty-five  years  bishop  of  Rome  is  first  recorded  by 
Jerome  {de  vir.  ill.  c.  z),  and  since  his  time  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  though  in  recent 
years  many  more  candid  scholars  of  that  communion  acknowledge 
that  10  long  an  episcopate  there  is  a  fiction.  The  tradition  undoubt- 
edly took  its  rise  from  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr  (quoted  in  the 
previous  chapter)  that  Simon  Magus  came  to  Rome  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius.  Tradition,  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  commonly  con- 
nected the  Roman  visits  of  Simon  and  of  Peter:  and  consequently 
Eusebius,  accepting  the  earlier  date  for  Simon's  arrival  in  Rome, 
quite  naturally  assumed  also  the  same  date  for  Peter's  arrival  there, 
although  Justin  does  not  mention  Peter  in  connection  with  Simon  in 
the  passage  which  Eusebius  quotes.  The  assumption  that  Peter 
took  up  his  residence  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  contra- 
dicts all  that  we  know  of  Peter's  later  life  from  the  New  Testament 
and  from  other  early  writers.  In  44  a.d.  he  was  in  Jerusalem  (ac- 
cording to  Acts  xii.  3) ;  in  5Z  he  was  again  there  (according  to  Acts 
XV.);  and  a  little  later  in  Antioch  (according  to  Gal.  i.  zz  sq.). 
Moreover,  at  some  time  during  his  life  he  lalx>red  in  various  prov- 
inces in  Asia  Minor,  as  we  learn  from  his  first  epistle,  and  probably 
wrote  that  epistle  from  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  (see  chap.  Z5,  note 
7).  At  any  rate,  he  cannot  have  been  in  Rome  when  Paul  wrote  his 
epistle  to  the  Romans  (57  or  58  a.d.),  for  no  mention  is  made  of 
him  among  the  brethren  to  whom  greetings  are  sen  t.  Nor  can  he 
have  been  there  when  Paul  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  captivity 
(6z  or  6a  to  63  or  64  a.d.).  Wc  have,  in  fact,  no  trace  of  Mm  in 
Rome,  except  the  extra-Biblical  but  well-founded  tradition  (see  chap. 
35,  note  7)  that  he  met  his  death  there.  We  may  assume,  then,  that 
M  did  not  reach  Rome  at  any  rate  until  shortlv  before  his  death; 
that  is,  shortly  before  the  summer  of  64  a.d.  As  most  of  the  ac- 
counts put  Simon  Magus'  visit  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero  (see 
above,  chap.  Z3,  note  9),  so  they  make  him  follow  Peter  thither 
(as  he  had  followed  him  everywhere,  opposing  and  attacking  him), 
instead  of  precede  him,  as  Eusebius  does.  Eusebius  follows  Justm 
in  givins  the  earlier  date  for  Simon's  visit  to  Rome;  but  he  goes 
beyond  Justin  in  recording  his  encounter  there  with  Peter,  which 
neither  Justin  nor  Irenaeus  mentions.  The  earlier  date  for  Simon's 
visit  is  undoubtedly  that  given  by  the  oldest  tradition.  Afterward, 
when  Peter  and  Paul  were  so  prominently  connected  with  the  reign 
of  Nero,  the  visit  of  Simon  was  postponed  to  synchronize  with  the 
presence  of  the  two  apostles  in  Rome.  A  report  of  Simon's  meeting 
with  Peter  in  Rome  is  given  first  by  Hippolvtus  (VI.  Z5) ;  afterward 
by  Amobius  (II.  za),  who  does  not  describe  the  meeting;  by  the 
Ap.  Con  St. t  the  Clementine  Recognitions  and  Homilies^  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  PanL  It  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
what  source  Eusebius  drew  his  information.  Neither  Justin,  Ire- 
naeus, nor  Tertullian  mentions  it.  Hippolytus  and  Amobius  and 
the  W//.  Const,  give  too  much,  as  they  give  accounts  of  his  death, 
which  Eusebius  does  not  follow.  As  to  this,  it  might,  however,  be 
said  that  these  accounts  are  so  conflicting  that  Eusebius  may  have 
omitted  them  entirely,  while  yet  recording  the  meeting.  StilL  if  he 
had  read  Hippolytus,  he  could  hardly  have  omitted  entirely  his  in- 
teresting account.  Arnobius  and  Tertullian,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  he 
did  not  read,  and  the  Clementines  were  probably  too  late  for  him; 
at  any  rate,  they  cannot  have  been  the  source  of  his  account,  which 
differs  entirely  from  theirs.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  he 
followed  Justin  and  Irena:us  as  far  as  they  go,  and  that  he  recorded 
the  meeting  with  Peter  in  Rome  as  a  fact  commonly  accepted  in  his 
time,  and  one  for  which  he  needed  no  written  authority;  or  it  is 
possible  that  he  had  another  source,  unknown  to  us,  as  suggested 
above  (note  4)>     , 

*  A  most  amazing  mixture  of  metaphors.  This  sentence  furnishes 
an  excellent  illustration  of  Eusebius'  rhetorical  style. 

^  The  origin  of  the  Church  at  Rome  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Eusebius  gives  the  tradition  which  rules  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Rome  by  Peter,  who 
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Simon  was  quenched  and  immediately  destroyed, 
together  with  the  man  himself.'-    And  so  greatly 
did  che  splendor  of  piety  illumine  the  minds  of 
Peter's  hearers  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
hearing  once  only,  and  were  not  content  with 
the  unwritten  teaching  of  the  divine  Gospel,  but 
\  with  all  sorts  of  entreaties^  they  besought  Mark,^ 
I  a  follower  of  Peter,  and  the  one  whose  Gospel 
{  is  extant,  that  he  would  leave  them  a  written 
\  monument   of   the   doctrine  which   had    been 
■\  orally  communicated  to  them.     Nor  did  they 
j  cease  until  they  had  prevailed  with  the  man, 
and  had  thus  become  the  occasion  of  the  writ- 
ten  Gospel  which  bears  the  name   of  Mark.* 

went  there  during  the  reign  of  Oaudius.  But  this  tradition  is  suf- 
ficiently disproved  by  histor]r.  The  origin  of  the  Church  was  due  to 
unknown  persons,  though  it  is  possible  we  may  obtain  a  hint  of  them 
in  the  Anaronicus  and  Junia  of  Romans  xvi.  7,  who  axe  mentioned 
as  apostles,  and  who  were  therefore,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
word  in  Paul's  writings,  persons  that  introduced  Christianity  into 
a  new  place— missionaries  proper,  who  did  not  work  on  others* 
ground. 

*  See  chap.  Z3,  note  o,  and  chap.  14,  note  8. 

*  John  Mark,  son  of  Mary  (Acts  xii.  xa),  a  sister  of  Barnabas 
(Coi.  iv.  xo) ,  was  a  companion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their  mis- 
sionary journeys,  and  afterward  a  companion  of  Barnabas  alone 
(Acts  XV.  39) ,  and  still  later  was  with  Paul  again  in  Rome  (Col.  i v. 
zo  and  Philemon  34),  and  with  Peter  when  he  wrote  his  first  epistle 
(t  Pet.  V.  13).    For  the  later  traditions  concerning  Mark,  see  the 

chapter,  note  z. 

I  That  Mark  wrote  the  second  Gospel  under  the  influence  of 
:r.  or  as  a  record  of  what  he  had  heard  from  him,  is  the  uni- 
versal tradition  of  antiquity.  Papias,  in  the  famous  and  much- 
disputed  passage  (quoted  b^  Euseoius,  III.  39,  below),  is  the  first 
to  record  the  tradition.  Justin  Martyr  refers  to  Mark's  Gospel  under 
the  name  "  Memoirs  (^anoiLtnifjiovtvtiara)  of  Peter"  {Dial,  c,  Tryph. 
Z06;  the  translation  in  the  Antt'Nictne  Fathtrs,  Am.  Ed.  vol. 
I.  p.  35a,  which  refers  the  avrov  to  Christ,  is  incorrect;   compare 


IS  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  the  Fathers. 

The  question  as  to  the  real  authorship  of  our  second  (jospel,  or 
rather  as  to  its  composition  and  its  relation  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  is 
a  very  difficult  one.  The  relationship  of  the  three  synoptical  Gospels 
was  nrst  discussed  by  Augustine  {Ve  CoMsensu  Evangelistarum)  ^ 
who  defended  the  traditional  order,  but  made  Mark  dependent  upon 
Matthew.  This  view  prevailed  until  the  beginning^  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  problem  was  attacked  anew,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  the  crux  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Bible.  The  three  have 
been  held  to  be  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  every  possible  order 
has  found  its  advocates:  a  common  source  has  been  assumed  for  the 
three:  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
(sec  Bk.  III.  chap.  3«,  note  24),  our  canonical  Cvospel  of  Mark,  or  an 
original  Mark,  resembling  the  present  one;  a  numoer  of  fragmentary 
documents  have  been  assumed;  while  others,  finally,  have  admitted 
only  oral  tradition  as  the  basis.  According  to  Baur's  tendency 
theory,  Matthew  (polemically  Jewish-Christian)  came  first,  followed 
by  an  original  Lulce  (polemically  Pauline-Christian),  then  by  our 
NIark,  which  was  based  upon  both  and  written  in  the  interest  of  neu- 
trality, and  lastly  by  our  present  Luke,  designed  as  a  final  irenicum. 
This  view  now  finds  few  advocates.  'The  whole  matter  is  still  un- 
settled, but  criticism  seems  to  be  ^[radually  converging  toward  a 
common  ground  type  (or  rather  two  mdepenoent  types)  for  all  three, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  relative  independence  of  the 
three,  one  toward  the  other.  What  these  ground  types  were,  is  a 
matter  of  still  sharper  dispute,  although  criticism  is  gradually  draw- 
ing their  larger  features  with  more  and  more  certainty  and  clearness, 
rpie  latest  discussion  upon  the  subject  by  Handmann,  das  Hebraer- 
Evansplium.  makes  the  two  types  the  *'  Ur-Marcus  "  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Hebrevas.)  That  in  the  last  analysis,  however,  some 
space  must  still  be  left  for  floating  tradition,  or  for  documents  irre- 
ducible to  the  one  or  two  tyf>es,  seems  absolutely  certain.  For 
further  information  as  to  the  state  of  discussion  upon  this  intricate 
problem,  see  among  recent  works,  especially  Weiss,  Einleitung^  p. 
473  ^Qm  Holtzmann,  Einleitungt  p.  338  sqq.,  and  Schaflf,  Ck.  Hist. 
1.  575  sqq.,  where  the  literature  down  to  1883  is  given  with  great 
fullness.  (Conservative  opinion  piits  the  composition  of  all  the  syn- 
optic Gospels  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (for  the  date  of 
Luke,  see  III.  4,  note  13) ;  but  the  critical  school,  while  throwing  the 
original  type  back  of  that  date,  considers  the  composition  of  our 
present  Gospels  to  have  been  the  gradual  work  of  years,  assuming 


And  they  say   that   Peter,  when  he   had       2 
learned,  through  a  revelation  of  the  Spirit, 
of  that  which  had  been  done,  was  pleased  with ' 
the  zeal  of  the  men,  and  that  the  work  obtained, 
the  sanction  of  his  authority  for  the  purpose  of. ' 
being  used  in  the  churches.*    Clement  in  the»i 
eighth  book  of  his  Hj'potyposes  gives  this  ac- 
count, and  with  him  agrees  the  bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis  named  Papias.'    And  Peter  makes  men- 
tion of  Mark  in  his  first  epistle  which  they  say 
that  he  wrote  in  Rome  itself,  as  is  indicated  by 
him,  when  he  calls  the  city,  by  a  figure,  Babylon, 
as  he  does  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  church 
that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you, 
saluteth  you ;  and  so  doth  Marcus  my  son." ' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mark  first  proclaimed   Christianity  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Egypt. 

And  they  say  that  this  Mark  was  the  first       1 
that  was  sent  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  pro- 
claimed the  Gospel  which  he  had  written,  and 
first  established  churches  in  Alexandria.^ 
And  the  multitude  of  believers,  both  men      2 
and  women,  that  were  collected  there  at 
the  very  outset,  and  lived  lives  of  the  most  philo- 
sophical and  excessive  asceticism,  was  so  great, 
that   Philo  thought  it  worth  while  to  describe 
their  pursuits,  their  meetings,  their   entertain- 
ments, and  their  whole  manner  of  life."  * 

that  they  were  not  Anally  crystallized  into  the  form  in  which  we 
hamathem  before  the  second  century. 

VjfXhis  mention  of  the  **  pleasure  "  of  Peter,  and  the  "  authority  " 
given  by  him  to  the  work  of  Mark,  contradicts  the  account  of  Clem- 
ent to  which  Eusebius  here  appeals  as  his  authority.  In  Bk.  VI. 
chap.  X4  he  quotes  from  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement^  a  passage 
which  must  be  identical  with  the  one  referred  to  in  thu  place,  for 
it  is  from  the  same  work  and  the  general  account  is  the  same;  but 
there  Clement  says  expressly,  "  which  when  Peter  understood  he 
neither  directly  hindered  nor  encouraged  it." 

*  The  passage  from  Papias  is  quoted  below  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  39. 
Papias  is  a  witness  to  the  general  fact  that  Mark  wrote  down  what 
he  had  heard  from  Peter,  but  not  (so  far  as  he  is  extant)  to  the 
details  of  the  account  as  given  by  Eusebius.  Upon  Papias  himself^ 
see  Bk.  III.  chap.  39. 

J  X  Pet.  V.  13.  Commentators  are  divide  as  to  the  place  in 
which  Peter  wrote  this  epistle  (compare  Schaff' s  Church  Hist.  I. 
p.  744  sqq.).  The  interpretation  given  by  Eusebius  is  the  patristic 
ana  Roman  Catholic  opinion,  and  is  maintained  by  many  Protestant 
commentators.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  literal  use  of  the  word 
"  Babylon"  is  defended  by  a  ereat  number  of  the  leading  scholars  of 
the  present  day.    Compare  Weiss,  .V.  T.  Einleitung^  p.  433^,  note  i. 

^  That  Mark  labored  in  Egypt  is  stated  also  by  Epiphanius 
iH(er.  LI.  6),  by  Jerome  {de  vir.  ill.  8),  by  Nicephorus  iH.  E, 
II.  43),  and  by  the  Acta  Barnabt^t  p.  36  (Tischendorfs  Acta 
Apost.  Apocr.  p.  74),  which  were  written  probably  in  the  third 
century.  Eusebius  gained  his  knowledge  apparently  from  oral 
tradition,  for  he  uses  thu  formula,  "they  say"  (^atrtt').  In 
chap.  34,  below,  he  says  that  Annianus  succeeded  Mark  as  a  leader 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero  (63  a.d.)* 
thus  Implying  that  Mark  died  in  that  year;  and  Jerome  eives  the 
same  date  for  his  death.  But  if  the  tradition  that  he  wrote  nis  Gos- 
pel in  Rome  under  Peter  (or  after  Peter's  death,  as  the  best  tradition 
puts  it,  so  e.g.  Irenaeus)  be  correct,  then  this  date  is  hopelessly 
wrong.  The  varying  traditions  are  at  best  very  uncertain,  and  the 
whole  career  of  Mark,  so  far  as  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  involved  in  obscurity. 

3  See  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
Philo's  Account  of  the  Ascetics  of  Egypt. 

1  It  is  also  said  that  Philo  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  became  acquainted  at  Rome  with 

Peter,  who  was  then  preaching  there.^  Nor  is 
this  indeed  improbable,  for  the  work  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  which  was  composed  by 
him  some  years  later,  clearly  contains  those 
rules  of  the  Church  which  are  even  to  this 

2  day  observed  among  us.    And  since  he  de- 
scribes as  accurately  as  possible  the  life  of 

our  ascetics,  it  is  clear  that  he  not  only  knew, 
but  that  he  also  approved,  while  he  venerated 
and  extolled,  the  apostolic  men  of  his  time,  who 
were  as  it*  seems  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  hence 
observed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  the 

3  most  of  the  customs  of  the  ancients.     In 
the  work  to  which  he  gave  the  title.  On  a 

Contemplative  Life  or  on  Suppliants^  after  af- 

^  This  tradition  that  Philo  met  Peter  in  Rome  »n<l  fonncd  an 
acmiatntance  with  him  is  repeated  by  lerome  {de  vir  til.  11),  and 
by  Phottus  {Cod.  X05},  who  even  goes  mrther,  and  tays  directly  that 
niilo  became  a  Christian.   The  tradition,  however,  must  be  regarded 
ss  qaite  worthless.     It  is  absolutely  certain  from  Philo's  own  works, 
sad  from  the  otherwise  numerous  traditions  of  antiquity  that  he 
never  was  a  Christian,  and  aside  from  the  report  of  Eusebius  (for 
Jerome  and  Photius  do  not  represent  an  independent  tradition)  there 
exists  no  hint  of  such  a  meeting  between  Peter  and  Philo;  and  when 
we  realize  that  Philo  was  already  an  old  man  in  the  time  of  Caius 
(mc  above,  chap.  4,  note  8),  and  that  Peter  certainly  did  not  reach 
Rome  beibre  the  later  years  of  Nero's  reign,  we  may  say  that  such 
a  meeting  as  Eusebius  records  (only  u^n  tradition,  Adyof  cx<^)  is 
certainly  not  historical.     Where  Eusebius  got  the  tradition  we  do 
not  know.    It  may  have  been  manufactured  in  the  interest  of  the 
Philonic  authorship  of  the  Dt  vita  coMtem^lativa,  or  it  may  have 
been  a  natural  outj^rowth  of  the  ascription  of  that  work  to  him, 
some  such  explanation  suggesting  itself  to  the  reader  of  that  work 
as  neoesaaiy  to  explain  PhiTo's  supposed  praise  of  Christian  monks. 
Philo's  visit  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Caligula  being  a  well- 
known  historic  fact,  and  Peters  visit  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Claudius  being  assumed  as  likewise  historic  (see  above,  chap.  14, 
note  8),  it  was  not  difficult   to  suppose  a  meeting  between  them 
(the  great  Christian  apostle  and  the  great  Jewish  philosopher),  and 
to  invent  for  the  purpose  a  second  visit  of  Philo  to  Rome.    It  seems 
probable  that  the  ascription  of  the  work  De  vita  eontempiativa  to 
Philo  came  before  the  tradition  of  his  acquaintance  with  Peter  in 
Rome  (which  is  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius) ;  but  in  any  case  the 
two  were  mutually  corroborative. 

'  vcpl  ^iov  tfcMpirrucoi)  ^  \it*ru¥\  De  Vita  Contem^lativa,  This 
work  is  still  extant,  and  is  given' by  Mansey,  II.  471-486.  Eusebius  is 
the  first  writer  to  mention  it,  and  he  identifies  the  Therapeutae  de- 
scribed in  it  with  the  Christian  monks,  and  assumes  in  consequence 
that  monasticism  in  the  form  in  which  he  knew  it  existed  in  the  apos- 
tolic age»  and  was  known  and  praisea  by  Philo.  This  opinion  was 
cenersJly  adopted  by  the  Fatners  (with  the  single  exception  of 
rhotius.  Cod.  105,  who  looked  upon  the  Therapeutae  as  a  Jewish  sect) 
and  prevailed  unquestioned  until  the  Reformation,  when  in  the  Protes- 
tant reaction  against  monasticism  it  was  denied  that  monks  existed 
in  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  the  Therapeutae  were  Christians  at  all. 
Various  opinions  as  to  their  identity  have  been  held  since  that  time, 
the  commonest  being  that  they  were  a  Jewish  sect  or  school,  parallel 
with  the  Palestinian  Essenes,  or  that  they  were  an  outgrowth  of 
Alexandrian  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  The  former  opinion  may  be 
uid  to  have  been  the  prevailing  one  among  Christian  scholars  until 
Lucius,  in  his  work  entitled  Die  Therapeuten  ttttd  ihre  Stellung 
in  der  Gesch.  der  Askese  (Strassburg,  1879)  .proved  (what  had  been 
asserted  already  by  Gratz  and  Jost)  that  the  Therapeutae  are  really 
to  be  identifica  with  Christian  monks,  and  that  the  work  De  Vita 
CoKtemj^lairva  is  not  a  genuine  work  of  Philo's.  If  the  former 
propositioo  is  proved,  the  latter  follows  of  necessity,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutclv-  impossible  to  suppose  that  monasticism  can  have  existed  in  so 
developed  a  form  (or  indeed  in  any  form)  in  the  time  of  Philo.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  proved  tnat  the  work  is  not  Philonic,  and 
yet  it  may  not  Cbllow  that  the  Therapeutae  are  to  be  identified  with 
Christian  monks.  And  so  some  scholars  reject  the  Philonic  author- 
ship while  stin  maintaining  the  Jewish  character  of  the  Therapeutae 
(e.g.  Nicolas,  Kuenen,  and  Weingarten;  see  Schiirer,  Gesch,  der 
Judett  im  Zeitalter  Jesn  Christie  p.  863).  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  who  aRiees  therein  with  the  Rreat  majority  of  scholars.  Lu- 
cias  Iku  conclusively  demonstrated  both  his  propositions,  ana  has 
shown  that  the  work  De  Vita  Contemplativa  is  the  production  of 


firming  in  the  first  place  that  he  will  add  to 
those  things  which  he  is  about  to  relate  nothing 
contrary  to  truth  or  of  his  own  invention,'  he  says 
I  that  these  men  were  called  Therapeutae  and  the 
women  that  were  with   them  Therapeutrides.* 
He  then  adds  the  reasons  for  such  a  name,  ex- 
plaining it  from  the  fact  that  they  applied  reme- 
dies and  healed  the  souls  of  those  who  came  to 
them,  by  relieving  them  like  physicians,  of  evil 
passions,  or  from  the  fact  that  they  served  and 
worshiped  the  Deity  in  purity  and  sincer- 
ity.    Whether  Philo  himself  gave  them  this      4 
name,  employing  an  epithet  well  suited  to 
their  mode  of  life,  or  whether  the  first  of  them 
really  called  themselves  so  in  the  beginning, 
since  the  name  of  Christians  was  not  yet  every- 
where known,  we  need  not  discuss  here. 
He  bears  witness,  however,  that  first  of  all      6 
they  renounce  their  property.    When  they 
begin  the  philosophical  *  mode  of  life,  he  says, 
they  give  up  their  goods  to  their  relatives,  and 
then,  renouncing  all  the  cares  of  life,  they  go 
forth  beyond  the  walls  and  dwell  in  lonely  fields 
and  gardens,  knowing  well  that  intercourse  with 
people  of  a  different  character  is  unprofitable 
and  harmful.    They  did  this  at  that  time,  as 
seems  probable,  under  the  influence  of  a  spirited 
and  ardent  faith,  practicing  in  emulation  the 
prophets*  mode  of  life.     For  in  the  Acts  of      6 
the  Apostles,  a  work  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  authentic,'  it  is  recorded  that  all  the 

some  Christian  of  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  who  aimed  to 
produce  an  apology  for  and  a  panegyric  of  monasticism  as  it  existed 
m  his  day,  and  thus  to  secure  for  it  wider  recognition  and  accept- 
ance. Lucius  concludes  with  the  following  words :  "  Wir  haben  es 
demnach  in  D.V.C.  mit  einer  Tendetuschnft  cu  thun,  welche,  da  sie 
eine  weit  ausgebildete  und  in  sahlreichen  Landem  verbreitete  As- 
kese, so  wie  Zustande  voraussetst,  genau  wie  dieselben  nur  im  Chris- 
tenthum  des  dritten  Jahrhunderts  vorhanden  waren,  kaum  amders 
aufgefasst  werden  kann,  als  eine,  etwa  am  Ende  des  dritten  Jahr- 
hunderts, unter  dem  Namen  Philo's,  zu  Gunsten  der  Christlichen 
Askese,  verfasste  AjMlogie,  als  erstes  Glied  eines  an  derartigen 
Producte  uberaus  ^  reichen  Litteratur-zweij^e  der  alten  Kirche." 
(Dompare  with  Lucius*  work  the  reviews  of  it  by  Hilgenfeld  in  the 
ZeitschrM /&r  wiss.  TheoL^  x88o,  pp.  433-4^  and  by  Schiirer 
in  the  iheologische  Literaturzeitung^  1880,  No.  5.^  The  latter 
especially  has  added  some  important  considerations  with  reference 
to  the  reasons  for  the  composition  of  this  work  under  the  name  of 
Philo.  Assuming  then  the  correctness  of  Lucius'  conclusions,  we 
see  that  Eusebius  was  quite  right  in  identifying  the  Therapeutae  with 
the  Christian  monks  as  he  knew  them  in  nis  dajr,  but  tnat  he  was 
quite  wrong  in  accepting  the  Philonic  authorship  of  the  work  in 
question,  and  in  concluding^  that  the  institution  of'  monasticism  as 
he  knew  it  existed  already  in  the  apostolic  age  (compare  note  19, 
below). 

*  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  work  does  not  really  con- 
tain consi(Krabie  that  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts  ob- 
served by  the  author,  whether  his  account  is  not  to  an  extent  ideal- 
ized, and  whether,  in  his  endeavor  to  emphasize  the  Jewish  character 
of  the  Therapeutae,  with  the  design  of  establishing  the  antiquity  of 
monasticism  (compare  the  review  of  Schiirer  referred  to  above),  he 
has  not  allowed  himself  to  introduce  some  imaginative  elements. 
The  strong  asseveration  which  be  makes  of  the  truthfulness  of  his 
account  would  rather  increase  than  allay  this  suspicion,  and  the 
account  itself  at  certain  points  seems  to  bear  it  out.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  reasonably  accurate  sketch.  Were 
it  not  such,  Eusebius  would  not  have  accepted  it,  so  unreservedly 
as  he  does,  as  an  account  of  Christian  monks.  Lucius*  exhibition  of 
the  points  of  similarity  between  the  practices  of  the  Therapeutae,  as 
described  here,  and  of  early  Christian  monks,  as  known  from  other 
sources,  is  very  interesting  (see  p.  158  sq.). 

*  BtpawtvToi  and  Repair* vrpt^ev,  "  worshipers  "  or  "  phy>i- 
cians";  from  0cpairrvM,  which  means  cither  to  do  service  to  the 
gods,  or  to  tend  the  sick. 

^  See  Bk.  VI.  chap.  3,  note  9. 

*  See  Bk.  III.  chap.  4,  note  14. 
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companions  of  the  apostles  sold  their  possessions 
and  their  property  and  distributed  to  all  accord- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  each  one,  so  that  no  one 
among  them  was  in  want.  '^  For  as  many  as 
were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses,"  as  the  ac- 
count says,  "  sold  them  and  brought  the  prices 
of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  at 
the  apostles'  feet,  so  that  distribution  was  made 
unto  every  man  according  as  he  had  need."  ^ 

7  Philo  bears  witness  to  facts  very  much 
like  those  here  described  and   then  adds 

the  following  account :  •  "  Everywhere  in  the 
world  is  this  race  •  found.  For  it  was  fitting  that 
"both  Greek**  and  Barbarian  should  share  in 
what  is  perfectly  good.  But  the  race  particu- 
larly abounds  in  Egypt,  in  each  of  its  so-called 
nomes,*°  and  especially  about  Alexandria. 

8  The  best  men  from  every  quarter  emigrate, 
as  if  to  a  colony  of  the  Therapeutae's  father- 
land," to  a  certain  very  suitable  spot  which  lies 
above  the  lake  Maria'*  upon  a  low  hill  excellently 

situated  on  account  of  its  security  and  the 

9  mildness  of  the  atmosphere."     And*  then  a 
little  further  on,  after  describing  the  kind 

of  houses  which  they  had,  he  speaks  as  follows 
concerning  their  churches,  which  were  scattered 
about  here  and  there  : "  "  In  each  house  there  is 
a  sacred  apartment  which  is  called  a  sanctuary 
and  monastery,"  where,  quite  alone,  they  per- 
form the  mysteries  of  the  religious  life.  They 
bring  nothing  into  it,  neither  drink  nor  food,  nor 
any  of  the  other  things  which  contribute  to  the 
necessities  of  the  body,  but  only  the  laws,  and 
the  inspired  oracles  of  the  prophets,  and  hymns 
and  such  other  things  as  augment  and  make 
perfect  their  knowledge  and  piety." 

10  And  after  some  other  matters  he  says  : " 
"  The  whole  interval,  from  morning  to  even- 
ing, is  for  them  a  time  of  exercise.  For  they 
read  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  explain  the  phil- 
osophy of  their  fathers  in  an  allegorical  manner, 
regarding  the  written  words  as  symbols  of  hid- 
den truth  which  is  communicated  in  obscure 

11  figures.     They  have  also  writings  of  ancient 
men,  who  were  the  founders  of  their  sect, 

^  Acts  ii.  45.  *  De  Viia  Contemplativay  \  3. 

*  Namely,  the  Therapcutx. 

*a  Heinichen  omits,  without  explanation,  the  words  icai  t<i\¥ 
'EAAaSa,  which  are  found  in  all  the  other  editions  that  I  have  ex- 
amined. Inasmuch  at  Heinichen  gives  no  hint  of  an  alternate 
reading  at  this  {Joint,  I  can  conclude  only  that  the  words  were 
accidentally  omitted  by  him. 

10  Egypt,  exclusive  of  the  cities  Alexandria  and  Ptoleinais,  was 
divided  into  land  districts,  originally  36  in  number,  which  were 
called  vo)uioi  (see  Mommsen's  Provinces  0/  the  Roman  Etnpirt^ 
Scribner's  ed.  I.  p.  355  sq.). 

"  irarpiia.  This  word,  as  SchUrer  points  out  {Thecl.  Litera- 
turteitung^  x88o,  no.  5),  is  not  a  noun,  as  it  is  commonly  regarded 
(and  hence  translated  "  fatherland"),  but  an  adjective  (and  hence 
to  be  translated  "  eine  vaterlandische  Colonic,"  "  a  colony  of  the 
fatherland  ") ;  the  oticovfAti'i),  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
being  the  fatherland  of  the  Therapeutae. 

*'  virip  At/Afifv  Moptat.  In  Strabo  the  name  is  given  as  rp  Mapcw- 
nc  or  Mapcia  \\.}i.vr^.  The  Lake  Mareotis  (as  it  is  most  commonly 
called)  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Delta,  just  south  of  Alexan- 
dria. It  was  in  ancient  times  much  more  of  a  lake  than  it  is  now, 
"^nd  the  description  of  the  climate  as  given  here  is  quite  accurate. 

^  Ibid.  *^  vtfiLVttov  Kol  ftoyaar^pioi'. 


and  who  left  many  monuments  of  the  allegorical 
method.    These  they  use   as  models,  and 
imitate    their    principles."      These    things     12 
seem  to  have  been  stated  by  a  man  who 
had  heard  them  expounding  their  sacred  writ- 
ings.    But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  which  he  says  they  had,  were 
the  Gospels  and  the  writings  of  the   apostles, 
and  probably  some  expositions  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  such  as  are  contained  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  many  others  of 
Paul's  Episdes.    Then  again  he  writes  as     13 
follows   concerning  the  new  psalms  which 
they  composed  :  *•  "  So  that  they  not  only  spend 
their  time  in  meditation,  but  they  also  compose 
songs  and  hymns  to  God  in  every  variety  of 
metre  and  melody,  though  they  divide  them,  of 
course,  into  measures  of  more  than  common 
solemnity."     The  same  book  contains   an     14 
account  of  many  other  things,  but  it  seemed 
necessary  to  select  those  facts  which  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  the  ecclesiastical  mode 
of  life.     But  if  any  one  thinks  that  what     16 
has  been  said  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Gospel 
polity,  but  that  it  can  be  applied  to  others  be- 
sides those  mentioned,  let  him  be  convinced  by 
the  subsequent  words   of  the   same  author,  in 
which,  if  he  is  unprejudiced,  he  will  find  undis- 
puted testimony  on  this  subject.     Philo's 
words  are  as  follows  :  "  "  Having  laid  down     16 
temperance  as  a  sort  of  foundation  in  the 
soul,  they  build  upon  it  the  other  virtues.    None 
of  them  may  take  food  or  drink  before  sunset, 
since  they  regard  philosophizing  as  a  work  worthy 
of  the  light,  but  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
body  as  proper  only  in  the  darkness,  and  there- 
fore assign  the  day  to  the  former,  but  to  the 
latter  a  small  portion  of  the  night.     But     17 
some,  in  whom  a  great  desire  for  knowledge 
dwells,  forget  to  take  food  for  three  days ;  and 
some  are  so  delighted  and  feast  so  luxuriously 
upon  wisdom,  which  furnishes  doctrines  richly 
and  without  stint,  that  they  abstain  even  twice 
as  long  as   this,  and  are  accustomed,  after  six 
days,  scarcely  to  take  necessary  food."     These 
statements    of    Philo    we    regard    as    referring 
clearly  and   indisputably  to  those  of  our  com- 
munion. 

But  if  after  these  things  any  one  still  obsti-     18 
nately  persists  in  denying  the  reference,  let 
him  renounce  his  incredulity  and  be  convinced 
by  yet  more  striking  examples,  which  are  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  than  in  the  evangelical 
religion  of  the  Christians.^*     For  they  say     19 
that  there  were  women  also  with  those  of 
whom  we  are  speaking,  and  that^the  most   of 
them  were  aged   virgins^'  who  had   preserved 


»»  /3/V/.  "  /fiid.  §  4. 

»«  UiW.  "  See  Uid.  §  8. 

^  How  Eusebius,  who  knew  that  Philo  lived  and  wrote  during 
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their  chastity,  not  out  of  necessitv,  as  some  of 
the  priestesses  among  the  Greeks,  but  rather  by 
their  own  choice,  through  zeal  and  a  desire  for 
wisdom.  And  that  in  their  earnest  desire  to  live 
iinth  it  as  their  companion  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  seeking  not 
mortal  but  immortal  progeny,  which  only  the 

20  pious  soul  is  able  to  bear  of  itself.  Then 
after  a  little  he  adds  still  more  emphati- 
cally :  '*  "  They  expound  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
figuratively  by  means  of  allegories.  For  the 
whole  law  seems  to  these  men  to  resemble  a  liv- 
ing organism,  of  which  the  spoken  words  consti- 
tute the  body,  while  the  hidden  sense  stored  up 
within  the  words  constitutes  the  soul.  This  hid- 
den meaning  has  first  been  particularly  studied 
by  this  sect,  which  sees,  revealed  as  in  a  mirror 

of  names,  the  surpassing  beauties  of  the 

21  thoughts."  Why  is  it  necessary  to  add  to 
these  things  their  meetings  and  the  respec- 
tive occupations  of  the  men  and  of  the  women 
during  those  meetings,  and  the  practices  which 
are  even  to  the  present  day  habitually  observed 
by  us,  especially  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
obser\'e  at  the  feast  of  the  Saviour's  passion, 

with  fosting  and  night  watching  and  study 

22  of  the   divine  Word.     These   things  the 
above-mentioned  author  has  related  in  his 

own  work,  indicating  a  mode  of  life  which  has 
been  preserved  to  the  present  time  by  us  alone, 
recording  especially  the  vigils  kept  in  connection 
with  the  great  festival,  and  the  exercises  per- 
formed during  those  vigils,  and  the  hymns  cus- 
tomarily recited  by  us,  and  describing  how,  while 
one  sings  regularly  in  time,  the  others  listen  in 
silence,  and  join  in  chanting  only  the  close  of 
the  hymns ;  and  how,  on  the  days  referred  to, 
they  sleep  on  the  ground  on  beds  of  straw,  and 
to  use  his  own  words,"  "  taste  no  wine  at  all,  nor 
any  fiesh,  but  water  is  their  only  drink,  and  the 
relish  with  their  bread  is  salt  and  hyssop." 

23  In  addition  to  this  Philo  describes  the  order 
of  dignities  which  exists  among  those  who 

cany  on  the  services  of  the  church,  mentioning 
the  diaconate,  and  the  office  of  bishop,  which 
takes  the  precedence  over  all  the  others.**    But 

the  reign  of  Qaudius,  could  have  overlooked  th«:  fact  that  Christian- 
ity had  not  at  that  time  been  lone  enough  established  to  admit  of 
virgins  growing  old  within  the  Church,  is  almost  inexplicable.  It 
is  but  another  example  of  his  carelessness  in  regard  to  chronology 
which  comes  out  so  often  in  his  history.  Compare  Stroth's  words: 
"  In  der  That  ein  wichtiger  Bewcis,  der  gera''.e  der  irri^en  Meinung 
des  Eusebius  am  meisten  entgegen  ist.  I/enn  sie  batten  alt  sum 
Christenthum  kommen  mussen,  sonst  kot.nten  sie  ja  xu  Philo*s 
Zeiten  unmoglich  im  Christenthum  alt  gewArden  sein,  dessen  Schrift 
Eusebius  selbst  in  die  Regierung  des  Claudius  setzt.  ^  £s  ist  beinahe 
unbegreiflich,  wie  ein  so  guter  Kopf,  wia  Eusebius  ist,  in  so  grobe 
ImhUmer  fallen  konnte." 

**  For  a  description  of  the  religious  cuks  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  that  demanded  virginitv  in  their  priests  or  priestesses,  see 
Dollinger's  Heidentkutn  mnd  yitdtnthutn^  p.  283  and  521  sq. 

'1  De  Vita  Contemplativa,  %  10. 

«  Ibid,  89. 

°  Ihid.  |§  8-xo.  The  author  of  the  D,  V.  C.  mentions  young  men 
that  serve  at  table  (fi^oKovovvrt^)  ^  and  a  president  {irpoe£po«)  who 
leads  in  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  Eusebius  is  q^uite  ri^^ht  in 
finding  in  these  persons  deacons  and  bishops.     The  similarity  is  too 


whosoever  desires  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  these  matters  may  get  it  from  the  history 
already  cited.  But  that  Philo,  when  he  24 
wrote  these  things,  had  in  view  the  first 
heralds  of  the  Gospel  and  the  customs  handed 
down  from  the  beginning  by  the  apostles,  is  clear 
to  every  one. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  tVorks  of  Philo^  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

Copious  in  language,  comprehensive  in  1 
thought,  sublime  and  elevated  in  his  views 
of  divine  Scripture,  Philo  has  produced  manifold 
and  various  expositions  of  the  sacred  books. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  expounds  in  order  the 
events  recorded  in  Genesis  in  the  books  to  which 
he  gives  the  title  Allegories  of  the  Sacred  Laws  ;  * 
on  the  other  hand,  he  makes  successive  divisions 
of  the  chapters  in  the  Scriptures  which  are  the 
subject  of  investigation,  and  gives  objections 
and  solutions,  in  the  books  which  he  quite  suit- 
ably calls  Questions  and  Answers  on  Genesis 
and  Exodus.^  There  are,  besides  these,  2 
treatises  expressly  worked  out  by  him  on 
certain  subjects,  such  as  the  two  books  On  Agri- 
culture^  and  the  same   number  On  Drunken- 


close  to  be  merely  accidental,  and  the  comment  of  Stroth  upon  this 
passage  is  quite  unwarranted:  "  Was  einer  doch  alles  in  einer  Stelie 
nnden  kann.  wenn  er  es  darin  finden  will !  Philo  sagt,  dass  bei  ihre:i 
gemeinschaftlichen  Gaistmahlem  einige  bei  Tische  dienten  ([Jioxo- 
t^ovKTCf),  hieraus  macht  Eusebius  Diakonate;  und  dass  bei  ihren 
Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Bibel  einer  (irp4<6gof)  den  Vorsitz  habe; 
hieraus  macht   Eusebius  die  bischofliche  wiirde  (ciri(rieoirnf  irpot- 

1  On  Philo*s  works,  see  Schurer,  Gesch.  det  fUd.  Volkts,  II. 
p.  83X  9^.  The  best  (though  it  leaves  much  to  De  desired)  com- 
plete edition  of  Philo's  works  is  that  of  Mang^:  a  vols.,  folio, 
London,  1743 ;  Enslish  translation  oi Philo's  works  dv  Yonge,  4  vols., 
London,  1854-55.  Upon  Philo's  life,  see  chaps.  4-6,  above.  Eusebius. 
in  his  Pretp.  £vang.,  quotes  extensively  from  Philo's  works  and 
preserves  some  fragments  of  which  we  should  otherwise  be  ignorant. 

*  i^fiwi^  icpwi'  aAAijyopiat.  This  work  is  still  extant,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Schurer,  includes  all  the  works  contained  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Mangey's  edition  (except  the  De  Opi/icio  Mundt,  upon 
which  see  Schurer,  p.  846  sqq.  and  note  zx,  below),  comprising  16 
different  titles.  The  work  forms  the  second  great  group  of  writmgs 
upon  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  a  very  full  and  allegorical  commentary 
upon  Genesis,  beginning  with  the  second  chapter  and  following  it 
verse  by  verse  through  the  fourth  chapter;  but  from  that  point  on 
certain  passages  are  selected  and  treated  at  length  under  special 
titles,  and  under  those  titles,  in  Schiirer's  opinion,  were  published 
by  Philo  as  separate  works,  though  really  forming  a  part  of  one 
complete  whole.  From  this  much  confusion  has  resulted.  Eusebius 
embraces  all  o(  the  works  as  far  as  the  end  of  chap.  4  Cincludiiig  five 
titles  in  Mangey)  under  the  one  general  title,  but  from  that  point  on 
he  too  quotes  separate  works  under  special  titles,  but  at  the  end 
(f  Si  below^  he  unites  them  all  as  the  extant  works  on  Genesis." 
Many  portions  of  the  commentary  are  now  missing.  Compare 
Schtirer,  ibid.  pp.  838-846. 

*  ^TIT^fiara  koI  Avcrctc:  Quaestiones  et  sointiones.  According 
to  Schiirer  (ibid.  p.  836  sq.) ,  a  comparatively  brief  catechetical  inter- 
pretation 01  the  Pentateuch  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers, 
embracing  probably  six  books  on  Genesis  and  five  on  Exodus,  and 
forming  the  ^rst  great  group  of  writings  upon  the  Pentateuch.  So 
far  as  Eusebius  seems  to  have  known,  they  covered  only  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  and  this  is  all  that  we  are  sure  of,  though  some  think  that 
they  included  also  the  remainder  of  the  Pentateuch.  About  half  of 
this  work  (four  books  on  Genesis  and  two  on  Exodus)  is  extant 
in  an  Armenian  version  (publish^  by  Aucher  in  3  vols.,  Venet.  182a 
and  '36,  and  in  Latin  by  Ritter,  vols.  6  and  7  of  his  edition  of  Philo's 
works) :  and  numerous  Latin  and  Greek  fragments  still  exist  (see 
Schurer,  p.  837  sqq.). 

*  ntpl  ycMpyittf  6vo :  De  Arricnltura  duo  (so  Jerome,  de  vir. 
ill.  xx).  Upon  Genesis  ix.  ao,  forming  a  part  (as  do  all  the  works 
mentioned  in  %\  2-4  except  On  the  Three  Virtues ^  and  On  the  Un- 
written  Laws,  which  belong  to  the  third  group  of  writings  on  the 
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ness;^  and  some  others  distinguished  by  different 
titles  corresponding  to  the  contents  of  each ;  for 
instance,  Concerning  the  things  which  the  Sober 
Mind  desires  and  execrates ^^  On  the  Confusion  of 
Tongues^  On  Flight  and  Discovery^  On  Assem- 
bly for  the  sake  of  Instruction^  On  the  question, 
'  IVho  is  heir  to  things  divine  ?  *  or  On  the  divis- 
ion of  things  into  equal  and  unequal}^  and  still 
further  the  work  On  the  three  Virtues  which 

3  with  others  have  been  described  by  Moses}^ 
In  addition  to  these  is  the  work  On  those 

whose  Name^iave  been  changed  and  why  they  have 
been  changed ^^  in  which  he  says  that  he  had 

4  written  also  two  books  On  Covenants?^  And 


Pentateuch)  of  the  large  commentary,  voixntv  Upi»v  aAAir^optai,  men- 
tioned above  (note  9).  This  work  is  still  extant,  and  is  given  by 
Mangey,  I.  300-356,  as  two  works  with  distinct  titles:  ircpi  ycwpyiac 
and  irepi  ^vrovpyiaf  Nmc  ro  fiei/rcpoi'  (Schtirer,  p.  843). 

■  ircpl  /uie^f  ro<raOra:  De  ebrtetate  duo  (so  Jerome,  ibid.). 
Upon  Gen.  ix.  3x.  Onlv  the  second  book  is  extant  (Mangev,  I. 
357-391),  but  from  its  oe^inning  it  is  plain  that  another  oook 
ongmally  preceded  it  (Schurer,  p.  84^). 

*  vtpi  utv  I'^i^af  6  vovi  cvx^roi  icai  xaraparai.  Jerome,  df  vir. 
ill.  iifde  At*  qua  sensu Precamur  et  deiesiamur.  Upon  Gen.  ix. 
34.  Still  extant,  and  given  bv  Mangey  (I.  393-403),  who,  however, 
prints  the  work  under  the  title  vcpl  rov  i^ivi^^t  Nwe :  l>e  Sobrie- 
tttU;  though  in  two  of  the  best  MSB.  (according  to  Mangey,  I.  393, 
note)  the  title  agrees  closely  with  that  given  by  Eusebius  (Schurer, 

P-  843)- 

'.n-cpl  (Tvyicvvewf  rStv  dioAcxruv.  Upon  Gen.  xi.  x-9.  Still  ex- 
tant, and  given  by  Mangey,  I.  40^-435  (Schurer,  p.  844). 

*  irepl  i^vY^v  ica'i  cvpc<rewf .  1  he  same  title  is  found  in  Johannes 
Monachus  (Mangey,  I.  546,  note),  and  it  is  probably  correct,  as  the 
work  treats  of  the  flight  and  the  discovery  of  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  6-14). 
It  is  still  extant,  and  is  ^iven  by  Mangey  (1. 5^^577)  under  the  tide 
ir«pt  ^vyaitaVf  *  On  Fugitives.'  The  text  of  Euseoius  in  this  place 
has  been  very  much  corrupted.  The  reading  which  I  give  is  sup- 
ported by  good  MS.  authority,  and  is  adopted  by  Valesius,  Strotn, 
and  Laemmer.  But  Nicephorus  reads  ircpi  ^vy^«  koX  alpivtms  koX  6 
irepl  ^vorcwc  tat  evpco'cws,  which  is  also  supported  by  MS.  author- 
ity, and  is  adopted  by  Burton,  Schweglcr,  and  Heinichen.  But  upon 
comparing  the  title  of  the  work,  as  given  by  Johannes  Monacnus 
and  as  found  in  the  various  MSS.  of  Philo,  with  the  contents  of  the 
work  itself,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  shorter 
reading.  Of  the  second  work,  which  the  loneer  readins  introduces 
into  the  text  of  Eusebius^  we  have  no  knowledge,  ana  Philo  can 
hardly  have  written  it.  schurer,  who  adopts  the  shorter  reading, 
expresses  himself  very  strongly  (p.  845,  note  34). 

0  irepI  r^«  vftoK  rd  iraiStvfiaTa  <rvvdJov,  '*  (^n  Assembly  for  the 
sake  of  instruction."  Upon  Gen.  xvi.  x-6,  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  one  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  lower  branches 
of  knowledge  (Hagar)  before  he  can  jgo  on  to  the  higher  (Sarah), 
and  from  them  obtain  the  fruit,  viz. :  virtue  (Isaac).  StiU  extant,  and 
given  by  Mangey,  I.  ^19^545  (Schurer,  844  sqq.). 

*o  irepi  Tc  Tov,  Tt's  6  Twv  Btiutv  eori  icAifpoKOfitoc,  ^  ircpi  rijf  ctv  rd 
la- a.  KaX  ivavria  rofi^r.  From  this  double  title  Jerome  {de  vir.  ill. 
xi)  wrongly  makes  two  works.    The  writing  is  still  extanti  and  is 

fiven  by  Mangey  (I.  47^-5x8)  under  the  title  ircpl  rov  rii  6  rwv 
(tuv  irpayfidrwi'  xAi^poi'O^of  (Schilrer,  844). 

1^  ircpl  rCtv  TfUMV  dpcrwi',  &f  <rvv  dAAaic  drcypai^c  Mwvir^f. 
This  work  is  still  extant,  and  is  given  by  Mangey  under  the  title 
ircpi  rpiutv  aperitv  ^roi  ircpl  aviptias  icat  ^iXa¥$ptnria%  Kqi  ft-tra' 
voian  vcpl  dvipciac,  II.  375-^83;  ircpl  ^lAai'tfpMiriaf,  II.  383-405; 
ircpi  /uLcrafoiac,  II.  405-407.  Jerome  gives  the  simple  title  De  tri- 
bus  viriutibus  liber  unus. 

According  to  Schlirer  (p.  853  sqq.)  it  forms  an  appendix  to  the 
third  great  group  of  works  upon  tne  Pentateuch,  containing  those 
laws  which  do  not  belong  to  any  one  of  the  ten  commandments  in 
particular,  but  fall  under  the  head  of  general  cardinal  virtues.  The 
third  group,  as  Schurer  describes  it  (p.  846),  aims  to  give  for  non- 
Jews  a  complete  view  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  embraces,  first, 
the  work  upon  the  Creation  (which  in  the  MSS.  and  editions  of 
Philo  is  wrongly  placed  at  the  beginning  in  connection  with  the  great 
Allegorical  Commentaryt  and  is  thus  included  in  that  by  Eusebius 
in  his  list  of  Philo's  works,  so  that  he  does  not  make  special  mention 
of  it) ;  second,  the  lives  of  great  and  good  men,  the  living  uftwrii- 
ten  law;  and  third,  the  Mosaic  legislation  proper  ^x.  The  ten 
commandments;  3.  The  special  laws  connected  with  eacn  of  these) ; 
and  finally  an  appendix  treating  of  certain  cardinal  virtues,  and  of 
reward  and  punishments.  This  group  is  more  historic  and  less  alle- 
goric than  the  two  others,  which  are  rather  esoteric  and  scientific. 

^  ircpi  riitv  fi€TOvoiia^otiivuv  koI  uv  cfcxa  ficroco/Ad^ofrat,  De 
Mutatione  nominum.  Upon  Gen.  xvii.  x-33.  This  work  is  still 
extant^  and  is  given  by  Mangey,  I.^  578-6x0.    See  Schurer,  p.  485. 

u  tv  ^  <^i)ori  (rvfTcravcfai  koI  ircpi  SiaihiKuy  npitrov  kaI  ecv- 
Tcpop.    Isearly  all  the  MSS.,  followed  by  some  of  the  editors,  read 


there  is  also  a  work  of  his  On  £  migration,^* 
and  one  On  the  life  of  a  Wise  Man  tncide  pet  feet 
in  Righteousness,  or  On  unwritten  Laws  ;  "  and 
still  further  the  work  On  Giants  or  On  the  Im- 
mutability of  God}^  and  a  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  book  On  the  proposition,  that 
Dreams  according  to  Moses  are  sent  by  God}' 
These  are  the  books  on  Genesis  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  But  on  Exodus  we  are  ac-  5 
quainted  w^ith  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  books  of  Questions  and  Ansivers  ;^^ 
also  with  that  On  the  Tabemacle,^^  and  that  On 
the  ten   Commandments^  and  the  four   books 

irpwni^  Kol  Itvripas  instead  of  irpwrov  ical  Scvrcpov,  thus  making 
Eusebius  mention  a  work  "  On  the  first  and  second  covenants,**  in- 
stead of  a  first  and  second  book  "  On  the  covenants."  It  is  plain 
from  Philo's  own  reference  to  the  work  (on  p.  586  in  Mangey 's  ed.) 
that  he  wrote  two  books  *'  On  covenants,"  and  not  a  work  *'  On  the 
two  covenants."  I  have  therefore  felt  warranted  in  reading  with 
Heinichen  and  some  other  editors  voi»rov  koX  Stvrtpoy,  a  reading 
which  is  more  natural  in  view  of  tne  absence  of  an  article  w^ith 
iiaBrfKitv,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  Nicephorus  Callistus.  This 
reading  must  be  correct  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Eusebius  mis- 
read Pnilo.  Fabricius  suggests  that  Eusebius  probably  wrote  d  ical 
fi\  which  the  copyists  wrongly  referred  to  the  covenants  "  instead 
of  to  the  number  of  the  books,  and  hence  gave  the  feminine  instead 
of  the  neuter  form. 

This  work  "  On  covenants,**  or  "  On  the  whole  discussion  con- 
cerning covenants"  (as  Philo  gives  it),  is  now  lost,  as  it  was  already 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius ;  at  least  he  knew  of  it  only  from  Philo's 
reference  to  it.    See  Schurer,  p.  845. 

1*  wcpl  diroiiciaf :  De  Migratione  Abrahami.  Upon  Gen.  xii. 
x-6.  The  work  is  still  extant,  and  is  given  by  Mangey,  I.  436-473. 
See  Schurer,  p.  844. 

^  ^loO  ao^oO  rov  xard  iutaxoirvviiv  T€ktui»$4vTOt,  if  ¥6tu»v  aypa- 
6«av.  (According  to  Schiirer,  ttKaiovyvriv  here  is  a  mistake  for 
oitaaKoXiaVf  which  is  the  true  reading  in  the  orisinal  title.)  This 
work,  which  is  still  extant,  is  given  by  Mangey,  ll.  x-40,  under  the 
same  title  (6i6curKaXiay,  however,  instead  oC Bi.Kato<nivriv) ,  with  the 
addition,  6  carl  ircpl  'A^paa/A :  De  A  bra/tamo.  It  opens  the  second 
division  of  the  third  great  group  of  writings  on  the  Pentateuch  (see 
note  XX,  above) :  the  biographical  division,  mentioning  Enos,  Enoch 
and  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  but  dealing  chiefly  with 
Abraham.  The  biographies  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  probably  folloi^ed, 
but  they  are  lost,  and  we  have  no  trace  of  them,  so  that  the  life  of 
Joseph  (see  below,  note  36)  in  the  MSS.  follows  directly  upon  that 
of  Aoraham  (Schiirer,  p.  848  sq[q.). 

^(>  ircpi  yiydtmtVf  i)  n-cpi  rov  fii}  ravntvBax  rb  ^loi^.  Upon  Gen. 
vi.  x-4  and  4-xa.  'The  two  parts  of  this  work,  both  of  which  are 
still  extant,  form  really  but  one  book ;  for  instance,  Johannes  Mona- 
chus {inediius)  quotes  from  the  latter  part  under  the  title  ircpl 
yiydvnav  (according  to  Mangey,  I.  363,  note,  and  373,  note).  But 
the  two  are  divided  in  Mangey 's  edition,  where  the  first  is  given 
under  the  title  ircpl  ytydyrwv  (I.  363-373),  the  second  under  the 
title  on  drpcirroi^  (I.  373-399).  See  Schurer,  p.  843.  The  title  is 
found  in  the  form  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  note  in  all  the  MSS. 
of  Eusebius  except  two.  which  have  ical  instead  of  r»  thus  making 
two  separate  \/orKs.  This  reading  is  adopted  by  Heinichen  and  by 
Gloss,  out  is  poorly  supported  by  MS.  authority,  and  since  the  two 
titles  cover  on'y  one  work,  as  already  mentxonedi  the  ^  is  more 
natural  than  the  ical. 

^'  ircpi  re  rof*  icard  MMi;<rca  Btonifinrovv  tlvai  rouf  Ofctpovt 
spwrov,  Sturtpovt  ^.r.A.  Two  books  are  extant,  the  first  upon  Gen. 
xxviii.  X3  sqq.  ano  xxxi.  xx  sqa.  (given  by  Mangey,  I.  630-658),  the 
second  upon  Gen.  xxxvii.  ana  xl.-xli.  (given  by  Mangey,  I.  6jj9- 
699).  Jerome  (de  vir.  ill.  xx)  follows  Eusebius  m  mentioning  nve 
books,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  doubt  the  report.  Schiirer  thinks 
that  the  two  extant  books  are  the  second  and  third  of  the  original 
five  (Schiirer,  845  sqia.). 

1*  ^ip-ij/uiara  koX  Au<7cic;  see  above,  note  3.  Eusebius  knew  only 
five  books  upon  Exodas,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  there  w^re 
any  more. 

***  Philo  wrote  a  work  entitled  ircpl  fiiov  Mwo-cwf:  F«"/a  3Usis, 
which  is  still  extant,  but  is  not  mentioned  in  the 'catalogue  of  Euse- 
bius. It  contains  a  long  description  of  the  tabernacle,  and  conse- 
quently Schiirer  concludes  that  the  work  mentioned  here  by  Eusebius 
(n-cpl  r^c  {TKi^yrfK)  represents  that  portion  of  the  lareer  work.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  possible  that  the  section  in  the  MSS.  used  by  Euse- 
bius was  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  work  and  constituted  an  inde- 
pendent book.  The  omission  of  the  title  of  the  larger  work  is  doubt- 
less due,  as  Schiirer  remarks,  to  the  imperfect  transmission  of  the 
text  of  Eusebius'  caulogue.    See  Schiirer,  p.  855. 

**  ircpi  ruv  5cica  \oyiutv:  De  Decalogo.  Still  extant,  and  given 
by  Mangey,  II.  180-309.  Jerome  has  the  condensed  title  de  taber- 
tiaculo  et  decalogo  libriquatiuor^  and  this  introduces  the  third  divis- 
ion of  the  third  general  group  of  works  upon  the  Pentateuch  (see 
note  XX,  above),  and,  according  to  Schiirer,  should  be  joined  directly 
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On  the  laws  which  refer  especially  to  the  princi- 
pal divisions  of  the  ten  Commandments^  and  an- 
other On  animals  intended  for  sacrifice  and  On 
the  kinds  of  sacrifice^  and  another  On  the  re- 
wards  fixed  in  the  law  for  the  good^  and  on  the 

punishments  and  curses  fixed  for  the  wicked?^ 
6      In  addition  to  all  these  there  are  extant 

also  some  single-volumed  works  of  his ;  as 
for  instance,  the  work  On  Providence?^  and  the 
book  composed  by  him  On  the  Jews^  and  The 
Statesman  ;  *  and  still  further,  Alexander^  or  On 
the  possession  of  reason  by  the  irrational  ani- 
malsr*     Besides  these  there  is  a  work  On  the 

to  the  0iOf  voAtruttfv,  or  Life  of  Jo**pk^  and  not  separated  from  it 
by  the  insertion  of  the  Lift  o/nosit  (as  u  done  by  Mangey) ,  which 
does  not  belong  to  this  group  (Schtirer,  p.  S49  sqq.). 

Si  rk  rcpi  rmv  a.¥9J^pn^€v^v  iv  ci5<i  voi^««r  «tf  ra  trvvrtivoma 
mt^mXoAa  naif  S4ita\6yttv,  a  $'yS^:  Dt  s^tciaiibut  Ugibu*.  Apart 
of  the  third  division  of  the  third  general  group  of  works  (see  note 
II.  above).  It  is  still  extant  in  four  books,  each  with  a  special  title, 
and  each  containing  numy  subdivisions.  They  are  given  by  Mangey : 
first  book,  II.  310^69,  in  seven  parts:  df  ciratmcuiom,  de  mon- 
Mrckia  Libtr  f.^de  monarchia  Liber  II.  ^d*  pramiis  sacerdo- 
tmrntt  de  victimiSf  de  sacrtyicamtibtts,  or  de  victimis  ojferentibus. 
de  mercede  meretrici*  mm  eiecipienda  in  sacrArtum ;  second 
book,  370-398,  incomplete  in  Mangey,  but  entire  in  TischcndorTs 
PkiUmea,  p.  x-83;  third  book,  399*134:  fourth  book.  331J-374: 
made  up  like  the  first  of  a  number  of  tracts  on  special  subjects. 
Philo,  in  this  work,  attempts  to  bring  all  the  Mosaic  laws  into  a  sys- 
tem under  the  ten  rubrics  of  the  decalogue:  for  mstance.  under  the 
first  two  commandments,  the  laws  in  regard  to  priests  ana  sacrifices; 
under  the  fourth,  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  &c.  See 
Schiirer,  p.  8y>  sjiq. 

**  vc(M  Th»v  f  U  riiK  Itpovpyiat  ^wwi',  «al  rira  ra  rStv  Bviriitv 
nSif.  This  U  really  only  a  portion  of  the  first  book  of  the  work  just 
mentioned,  given  in  Mangey  under  the  title  de  victimis  (II.  337- 
350) .  It  is  possible  that  tnieae  various  sections  of  books  —  or  at  least 
this  one  —  circulated  separately,  and  that  thus  Eusebius  took  it  for 
an  independent  work.    See  Schtirer,  p.  851.  ^ 

Tot«  ii  vomfpotc  twiTifjUMv  «al  aftuv.  still  extant  and  given  by  Man> 
gey  (incorrectly  as  two  separate  works)  under  the  titles  ircpl  a^Amii' 
coi  (vtrt^twr,  de  pramiis  et  peeuis  (II.  4o8>438) ,  and  ir«pt  apStVy 
de  execrationibus  (II.  439-437).^  The  writing  forms  a  sort  of  epi- 
logue  to  the  work  upon  the  Mosaic  legislation.    SchUrer,  p.  854. 

M  r6  «<pl  irpovoioc,  De  ffrovidetUia.  This  work  is  extant  only 
in  an  Armenian  version,  amd  is  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Aucher,  Vol.  I.  p.  z-x3x  (see  above,  note  3),  and  in  Latin  by  Ritter 
(Vol.  VIII.) .  Two  Oleek  fragments,  one  of  considerable  extent,  are 
nieserved  by  Kusebius  in  his  Preeparatio  Et*ang^.  VII.  3t,  and 
VlII.  14.  tn  the  Armenian  the  work  consists  of  two  books,  but  the 
first  is  df  doubtful  genuineness,  and  Eusebius  seems  to  have  known 
only  one,  for  both  quotations  in  the  Prte^.  Evang.  are  from  the 
present  second  book,  and  the  work  is  cited  in  the  singular,  as  also 
m  the  present  passage,  where  rb  is  to  be  read  instead  of  re,,  though 
some  MSS.  have  the  latter.  The  work  (which  is  not  found  m 
Mangey's  ed.)  is  one  of  Philo's  separate  works  which  does  not 
lall  under  any  of  the  three  groups  upon  the  Pentateuch. 

3>  vcpc  'lovJaiMir,  which  is  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  the  ^ 
VTcp  'Iov3at«»v  airoAoyta,  which  is  no  longer  extant,  but  which  Euse* 
btus  mentions,  and  from  which  he  quotes  in  his  Prtep.  Evan^. 
VIII.  3.  The  fragment  given  by  Eusebius  is  printed  by  Mangey  m 
Vol.  II.  p.  633-634,  and  m  Dahne's  opinion  ( TkeoL  Studien  und 
Kriiiken,  X083,  p.  090)  the  two  preceding  fragments  given  by  Man- 
gey (p.  636  sqo.)  also  belong  to  this  Apology,  The  work  entitled 
de  nebUitaie  (ManjKY,  II.  437-444)  possibly  formed  a  part  of  the 
Apology.  This  is  Dlnne's  opinion  (see  ^id,  p.  990,  X037),  with 
whom  schurer  agrees.  The  {^uineness  of  the  Apology  is  generally 
admitted,  though  it  has  been  disputed  on  insufficient  grounds  by 
Onitz  (GescA.  der  Juden^  III.  p.  680,  third  ed.),  who  is  followed  by 
Hilgenfeld  (in  the  Zeiisckrift  /Ur  wise.  Tkeologie,  1883,  p.  375 
sq.  and  in  ms  Ketzergesch,  de*  UrckrisienthumSt  p.  87  sq.).  This 
too,  like  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  separate  works  of  Philo.  See 
SchUrer,  p.  fli6x  sq.  . 

M  o  voAtrixof.  Still  extant,  and  given  by  Mangey  (II.  4X-79) 
nnder  the  title  0to«  iroAtrt«bc  ovcp  kori  ircot  'Iw<n)^ :  De  yosepko. 
Photius,  Bih.  Cod.  103,  gives  the  title  trt^  3tov  voAirixoi;.  This 
forms  a  pan  of  the  second  division  of  the  third  great  group  upon  the 
Penuteuch  (see  above,  note  xz),  and  follows  directly  the  Life  of 
Abraham,  the  Lives  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  probably  having  fallen  out 
(compare  ix>te  15,  above).  ^  The  work  is  intended  to  show  how' the 
wise  man  should  conduct  himself  in  affairs  of  state  or  political  life. 
See  SchSrer,  p.  849. 

S7  ^  '/iA4$ay6pos  ^  ircpl  rov  Ad^ov  tx'**'  va  aAo7a  Cwa,  De 
Alexandro  ei  fuod  ProPriatn  rationem  muta  animalia  Habeanty 
as  tne  title  is  given  by  Jerooie  (</r  vir.  ill.  c.  xx).  The  work  is  ex- 
tant only  in  Armenian,  and  is  given  by  Aucher,  I.  p.  X33-X7a,  and 


proposition  that  every  wicked  man  is  a  slave,  to 
which  is  subjoined  the  work  On  the  propo- 
sition that  every  good  man  is  free^    After       7 
these  was  composed  by  him  the  work  On 
the  contemplative  life,  or  On  suppliants^  from 
which  we  have  drawn  the  facts  concerning  the 
life  of  the  apostolic  men ;  and  still  further,  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  names  in  the  law 
and  in  the  prophets  are  said  to  be  the  result 
of  his  industry.*^    And  he  is  said  to  have      8 
read  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Roman 
Senate  during  the  reign  of  Claudius**  the  work 
which  he  had  written,  when  he  came  to  Rome 
under  Caius,  concerning  Caius'  hatred  of  the 
gods,  and  to  which,  with  ironical  reference  to 
its  character,  he  had  given  the  tide  On  the  Vir- 
tues!^   And  his  discourses  were  so  much  ad- 
mired as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
libraries. 

At  this  time,  while  Paul  was  completing  9 
his  journey  "from  Jerusalem  and  round 
about  unto  Illyricum,"*  Claudius  drove  the  Jews 
out  of  Rome ;  and  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  leaving 
Rome  with  the  other  Jews,  came  to  Asia,  and 
there  abode  with  the  apostie  Paul,  who  was 
confirming  the  churches  of  that  region  whose 


in  Latin  by  Ritter,  Vol.  VII.  Two  short  Greek  fragments  are  also 
found  in  the  Florilegium  of  Leontius  and  Johannes,  according  to 
Schurer.  This  book  is  also  one  of  the  separate  works  of  Philo,  and 
belongs  to  his  later  writings.    See  Schurer,  p.  860  saq. 

**  o  vept  roy  JovAof  cli^at  iraKra  ^ai;Aov,  ^  i^^'i  coTif  6  vepl  rov 
fr«»^a  owovjaloi'  cAcvtfcpov  cli^ai.  These  two  works  formed  origi- 
nally the  two  halves  or  a  single  work,  in  which  the  subject  was 
treated  from  iu  two  sides,  —  the  slavery  of  the  wicked  man  and  the 
freedom  of  the  jgood  man.  The  first  half  is  lost ;  but  the  second  half 
is  exunt,  and  U  given  by  Mangey  (II.  445-470) .  A  long  fragment 
of  the  exuat  second  half  is  given  also  by  Eusebius,  in  nis  Prtep. 
Evang,  VIII.  xa.  The  genuineness  of  the  work  has  been  disputed 
by  some,  but  is  defended  with  success  by  Lucius,  Der  Essenismns^ 
p.  X3-33,  Strasburg,  x88x  (SchUrer,  p.  85). 

**  See  the  preceding  chapter;  and  on  the  work,  see  note  a  on  that 
chapter. 

»  rwi«  CI'  vOMy  8^  icat  irpo^^atf  'EBpattwi'  ovoMarwv  ax  i^iiv 
Kciai.  The  way  m  which  Eusebius  speaks  of  this  work  (rov  avroi 
owov3at  tlvai  Acyorrot)  shows  that  it  lay  before  him  as  an  anony- 
mous work,  which,  however,  was  "  said  to  be  the  result  of  Philo's 
industiy."  Terome,  too,  in  speaking  of  the  same  work  (at  the 
beginning  of  his  own  work,  De  nominibus  Hebraicis) ,  says  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Origen,  it  was  the  work  of  Philo. 
For  Jeromei  too,  therefore,  it  was  an  anonymous  work.  This  testi- 
mony of  Ongen  cannot,  according  to  Schurer,  be  found  in  his  ex- 
tant works,  but  in  his  Comment,  tn  Joann.  II.  37  (ed.  Lomraatzsch, 
I.  ^o)  he  speaks  of  a  work  upon  the  same  subject,  the  author  of 
which  ho  does  not  know.^  The  book  therefore  in  view  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  tradition  in  regard  to  it,  is  usually  thought  to  be  the 
work  of  some  other  writer  than  Philo.  In  its  ong^nal  form  it  is  no 
longer  extant  (and  in  the  absence  of  this  original  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  the  question  of  authorship) ,  though  there  exist  a  number  of 
works  upon  the  same  subject  which  are  probably  based  upon  this 
lost  original.  Jerome,  e.g.,  informs  us  that  his  Liber  de  Nomini- 
but  Hebraicis  (Migne,  III.  77X)  is  a  revision  of  it.  See  Schurer, 
p.  865  so. 

*^  "  This  report  is  very  improbable,  for  a  work  full  of  hatred  to 
the  Romaiu  and  of  derogatory  references  to  the  emperor  Calisula 
could  not  have  been  read  before  the  Roman  Senate,  especially  wnen 
the  author  was  a  Jew"  (Gloss).  It  is  in  fact  quite  unlikely  that 
Philo  was  in  Rome  during  the  reien  of  Claudius  (see  above,  chap.  X7, 
note  x).  The  report  given  here  by  Eusebius  owes  its  origin  perhaps 
to  the  imagination  of  some  man  who  supposed  that  Philo  was  m 
Rome  during  the  reign  of  Qaudius  (on  the  ground  of  the  other  tra- 
dition alrea(fy  referr^  to) ,  and  whose  fancy  led  him  to  picture  Philo 
as  obtaining  at  that  time  his  revere  upon  the  emperor  Caligula  in 
this  drsunatic  ^y*  It  was  not  difiunilt  to  imagine  that  this  bitterlv 
sarcastic  and  vivid  work  might  have  been  intended  for  public  read- 
ing, and  it  was  an  attractive  suggestion  that  the  Senate  might  have 
constituted  the  audience. 

"  See  above,  chap.  5,  note  x. 

^  Romans  xv.  19. 
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foundations  he  had  newly  laid.  The  sacred 
book  of  the  Acts  informs  us  also  of  these 
things.^ 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Calamity  which  befell  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
on  the  Day  of  the  Passover. 

1  While  Claudius  was  still  emperor,  it 
happened  that  so  great  a  tumult  and  dis- 
turbance took  place  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  that  thirty  thousand  of  those 
Jews  alone  who  were  forcibly  crowded  together 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple  perished,^  being 
trampled  under  foot  by  one  another.  Thus  the 
festival  became  a  season  of  mourning  for  all 
the  nation,  and  there  was  weeping  in  every 
house.    These   things   are  related  literally*  by 

Josephus. 

2  But  Claudius  appointed  Agrippa,^  son  of 
Agrippa,   king   of  the    Jews,   having    sent 

Felix*  as   procurator   of  the  whole  country  of 

M  See  Acts  xvtii.  2,  18,  19  sqq. 

*  This  disturbance  (described  by  Jos.  B.  J,  II.  12.  x,  and  Ant. 
XX.  5.  3)  took  place  in  48  a.d.  while  Cumanus  was  procurator  of 
Judea.  During  the  Passover  feast  the  procurator,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, brought  extra  troops  to  Jerusalem  to  guard  against  any  uproar 
which  might  arise  among  the  great  mass  of  people.  One  of  the 
soldiers,  with  the  view  of  insulting  the  Jews,  conducted  himself 
indecently  in  their  presence,  whereupon  so  great  an  uproar  arose 
that  the  procurator  felt  obliged  to  collect  nts  troops  upon  the 
temple  hill,  but  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers  so  greatly  alarmed 
the  multitude  assembled  there  that  they  fled  in  all  directions  and 
crushed  each  other  to  death  in  their  eagerness  to  escape.  Josephus, 
in  his  Jeiuith  IVar,  gives  the  number  of  the  slain  as  ten  thousand, 
and  in  the  A  ntiguitiet  as  twenty  thousand.  The  latter  work  was  writ- 
ten last,  but  knowing  Josephus*  fondness  for  exaggerating  numbers, 
we  shall  perhaps  not  accept  the  correction  as  any  nearer  the  truth. 
That  Eusebius  gives  thirty  thousand  need  not  arouse  suspicion  as  to 
his  honesty,  —  he  could  have  had  no  object  for  changing  *'  twenty" 
to  "  thirty,"  when  the  former  was  certainly  great  enough,  —  we  need 
simply  remember  how  easily  numbers  become  alterecT  in  transcrip- 
tion. Valesius  says  that  this  disturbance  took  place  under  Quadiatus 
in  5a  A.D.  (quoting  Pearson's  Ann.  Paull.  p.  xz  sqc}.,  and  Tacitus, 
Ann,  XII.  54).  But  Eusebius,  in  his  Chron.t  ^ves  the  eighth 
year  of  Claudius  (48  a.d.),  and  Orosius,  VII.  4,  gives  the  seventh 
year.    Jost  and  Ewald  agree  with  Eusebius  in  regard  to  the  date. 

>  Eusebius  simply  sums  up  in  the  one  sentence  what  fills  half  a 
page  in  Josephus. 

s  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  At  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  (44  a.d.)  he  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
his  youth  deterred  Claudius  from  giving  him  the  kingdom  of  hb 
father,  which  was  therefore  again  converted  into  a  Roman  province, 
and  Fadus  was  sent  as  procurator.  In  49  a.d.  Agrippa  was  given 
the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle  Herod  (a 
brother  of  Agrippa  I.) ,  and  in  53  a.d.  he  was  transferred  to  the 
tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Lysanias  with  the  title  of  King.  He  was 
never  king  of  the  Jews  in  the  same  sense  in  which  his  father  was,  as 
Judea  remained  a  Roman  province  throughout  his  reign,  while  his 
dominion  comprised  only  the  northeastern  part  of  Palestine.  He 
enjoyed,  however,  the  n^ht  of  appointing  and  removing  the  high 
pnests,  and  under  Nero  his  domain  was  somewhat  increased  by  the 
addition  of  several  cities  of  Galilee,  and  Perea.  He  sided  with  the 
Romans  in  the  Jewish  war,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  100  a.d.,  the  last  prince  of  the  Herodian  line.  It  was  before 
this  Agrippa  that  Paul  made  his  defense  recorded  in  Acts  xxvi. 

*  I^lix,  a  freedman  of  Claudius,  succeeded  Cumanus  as  procurator 
of  Judea  in  53  (or,  according  to  Wieseler,  53)  a.d.  The  territory  over 
which  he  ruled  included  Samaria  and  the  greater  part  of  Galilee  and 
Perea,  to  which  Judea  was  added  by  Nero,  according  to  Josephus, 
B.  y.  II.  13.  3.  Ewald,  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  Tacitus,  Ann. 
XII.  54,  and  Josephus,  Ant.  XX.  5.  2-7.  z,  —  the  former  of  whom 
makes  Cumanus  and  Felix  contemporary  procurators,  each  over  a 
part  of  the  province,  while  the  latter  maices  Felix  the  successor  of 
Cumanus,  —  concludes  that  Felix  was  sent  to  Judea  as  the  assistant 
of  Cumanus,  and  became  procurator  upon  the  banishment  of  the 
latter.  This  is  not  impossible,  though  we  have  no  testimony  to 
support  it.  Compare  Wieseler,  p.  67,  note.  Between  50  and  6z  ; 
(according  to  Wieseler,  in  60;  see  chap.  33,  note  z,  below)  he  was 
succeeded  by  Porcius  Festus.  For  the  relations  of  these  two  pro- 
curators to  the  apostle  Paul,  see  Acts  xx.  sqq.    Eusebius,  -in  his 


Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  of  the  land  called 
Perea,*  And  after  he  had  reigned  thirteen  years 
and  eight  months^  he  died,  and  left  Nero  a& 
his  successor  in  the  empire. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Events  which  took  Place  in  Jerusalem  dur- 
ing the  Reign  of  Nero, 

Josephus  again,  in  the  twentieth  book  of      1 
his  Antiquities,  relates  the  quarrel  which 
arose  among  the  priests   during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  while  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judea. 
His  words  are  as  follows  * :  "  There  arose  a      % 
quarrel  between  the  high  priests  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  priests  and  leaders  of  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  on  the  other.*    And  each 
of  them   collected  a  body  of  the  boldest  and 
most  restless  men,  and   put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  whenever  they  met  they  hurled  invec- 
tives and  stones  at  each  other.     And  there  was 
no  one  that  would  interpose ;  but  these  things 
were  done  at  will  as  if  in  a  city  destitute 
of  a  ruler.    And  so  great  was  the  shame-       3 
lessness  and  audacity  of  the   high  priests 
that  they  dared  to  send  their  servants  to  the 
threshing-floors  to  seize  the  tithes  due  to  the 
priests ;  and  thus  those  of  the  priests  that  were 
poor  were   seen  to  be  perishing  of  want.     In 
this  way  did  the  violence  of  the  factions 
prevail  over  all  justice."     And  the  same       4 
author  again  relates  that  about  the  same 
time   there   sprang  up  in  Jerusalem  a  certain, 
kind  of  robbers,® "  who  by  day,"  as  he  says,  "  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  city  slew  those  who 
met  them."     For,  especially  at  the  feasts,       & 
they  mingled  with  the  multitude,  and  with 
short  swords,  which  they  concealed  under  their 
garments,  they  stabbed  the  most  distinguished 
men.     And  when  they  fell,  the  murderers  them- 
selves were  among  those  who  expressed  their 
indignation.    And  thus  on  account  of  the  con- 

Chron.^  puts  the  accession  of  Felix  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Clau- 
dius (51  A.D.),  and  the  accession  of  Festus  in  the  fourteenth  year 
(54  A.D.),  but  both  of  these  dates  are  clearly  incorrect  (cf.  Wieseler, 
p.  68,  note). 

*  Eusebius  evidently  supposed  the  Roman  province  at  this  time 
to  have  been  limited  to  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Perea;  but  in  this  he 
was  wrong,  for  it  included  also  Judea  (^see  precedinz  note) ,  Agrippa 
II.  having  under  him  onlv  the  t«trarchies  mentioned  above  (note  3) 
and  a  few  cities  of  Galilee  and  Perea.  He  had,  however,  the  au- 
tbority  over  the  temple  and  the  power  of  appointing  the  high  priests 
(see  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  8.  xi  and  9.  x,  4i6. 7)1  which  had  b«m  given 
by  Claudius  to  his  uncle,  the  king  of  Chalcis  (Jos.  yf  ic/.  XX.  x.  3). 

0  Claudius  ruled  from  Jan.  34,  41  a.d.,  to  Oct.  13,  54. 

1  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  8.  8.  Felix  showed  himself  throughout  very 
mean  and  cruel,  and  his  procuratorship  was  marked  with  continusd 
disturbances. 

*  This  disturbance  arose  toward  the  end  of  Felix's  term,  under 
the  hig[h  priest  Ishmael,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Agrippa  but  a 
short  time  before.     No  cause  is  given  bVMosephus  ^r'the  quarrel. 

*  B.  J.  II.  13.  3.  These  open  robbertR  and  murders,  which 
took  place  in  Jerusalem  at  this  period,  were  in  part  a  result  of  the 
conduc%of  Felix-  himself  in  the  murder  of  Jonathan  (see  the  next 
note).  At  least  his  conduct  in  this  case  started  the  practice,  which 
was  kept  up  with  real  by  the  ruffians  who  were  so  numerous  at 
that  time. 
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fidence  which  was  reposed  in  them  by  all, 
6      they  remained    imdiscovered.      The    first 

that  was  slain  by  them  was  Jonathan  the 
high  priest;^  and  after  him  many  were  killed 
every  day,  until  the  fear  became  worse  than 
the  evil  itself,  each  one,  as  in  battle,  hourly 
expecting  death. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

77ie  Egyptian^  who  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Acts 

of  the  Apostles, 

1  After  other  matters  he  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows :  *  "  But  the  Jews  were  afflicted  with 

a  greater  plague  than  these  by  the  Egyptian 
false  prophet.^  For  there  appeared  in  the  land 
an  impostor  who  aroused  faith  in  himself  as  a 
prophet,  and  collected  about  thirty  thousand 
of  those  whom  he  had  deceived,  and  led  them 
from  the  desert  to  the  so-called  Mount  of  Olives 
whence  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Jerusalem  by 
force  and  to  overpower  the  Roman  garrison  and 
seize  the  government  of  the  people,  using  those 
who  made  the  attack  with  him  as  body- 

2  guards.     But  Felix  anticipated  his  attack, 
and  went  out  to  meet  him  with  the  Roman 

legionaries,  and  all  the  people  joined  in  the 

defense,  so  that  when  the  battle  was  fought  the 

Egyptian  fled  with  a  few  followers,  but  the  most 

of  them  were  destroyed  or  taken  captive." 

3  Josephus  relates  these  events  in  the  second 
book  of  his  History.'    But  it  is  worth  while 


*  This  high  priest,  Jonathan,  had  used  his  influence  in  procurinji; 
the  appantment  of  Fefix  as  procurator,  and  was  therefore  upon  inti> 
mate  terms  with  him,  and  took  the  liberty  of  advising  and  rebuking 
him  at  pleasure;  until  at  last  he  became  so  burdensome  to  Felix 
that  he  bribed  a  trusted  friend  of  Tonathan  to  bring  about  his  mur- 
der. The  friend  accomplished  it  by  introducing  a  number  of  robbers 
into  the  city,  who,  being  unknown,  mingled  freely  with  the  people 
and  slew  Jonathan  and  many  others  with  him,  in  order  to  turn  away 
suspu:ion  as  to  the  object  of  the  crime.  See  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  8.  5. 
J(Mephus  has  omitted  to  mention  Jonathan's  appointment  to  the 
high  priesthooiL  and  this  has  led  Valesius  to  conclude  that  he^  was 
not  really  a  high  priest,  but  simply  one  of  the  upper  class  of  priests. 
But  this  conclusion  is  unwarrantra,  as  Josephus  expressly  calls  him 
the  high  priest  in  the  passage  referred  to  (cf.  also  the  remarks  of 
Reland,  quoted  in  Havercamp's  ed.  of  Josephus,  p.  gza).  Wieseler 
(p.  77,  note)  thinks  that  Jonathan  was  not  nigh  priest  at  this  time, 
but  that  he  had  been  hish  priest  and  was  called  so  on  that  account. 
He  makes  Ananias  high  priest  from  48  to  57,  quoting  Anger,  De 
iemporunt  in  Act.  Ap,  raiione. 

<  Jos.  B,  7.  II.  13.  5. 

'  An  Egyptian  Jew ;  one  of  the  numerous  magicians  and  false 
prophets  that  arose  during  this  century.  He  prophesied  that  Jeru- 
salem, which  had  made  itself  a  heathen  city,  would  be  destroyed  by 
God,  who  would  throw  down  the  walls  as  he  had  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  and  then  he  and  his  followers,  as  the  true  Israel  and  the 
army  of  God,  would  gain  the  victory  over  the  oppressors  and  rule 
the  world.  For  this  purpose  he  collected  his  followers  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives^  from  whence  they  were  to  witness  the  falling  of 
the  walls  and  begin  their  attack. 

*  Josephus  gives  two  different  accounts  of  this  event.  In  the 
B,  y.  he  says  that  this  Egyptian  led  thirty  thousand  men  out  of  the 
desert  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  that  Felix  attacked  them,  and 
the  Egyptian  "escaped  with  a  few,"  while  most  of  his  followers 
were  either  destroyed  or  captured.  In  Ani.  XX.  8.  6,  which  was 
writien  laterj^estatesthaC»the  Egyptian  led  a  multitude  "  out  from 
Jerusalem  *'fB  HWi  M<WBt*  6€  Olives,  and  that  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Felix,  four  hundred  were  slain  and  two  hundred  taken 
captive.  There  seems  to  be  here  a  elaring  contradiction,  but  we 
are  able  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts  by  supposing  the  Egyptian  tcf 
have  brought  a  lar^e  following  of  robbers  from  the  deitert.  which 
was  augmented  by  a  great  rabble  from  Jerusalem,  until  the  number 


comparing  the  account  of  the  Egyptian  given 
here  with  that  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  In  the  time  of  Felix  it  was  said  to 
Paul  by  the  centurion  in  Jerusalem,  when  the 
multitude  of  the  Jews  raised  a  disturbance 
against  the  apostle, "  Art  not  thou  he  who  before 
these  days  made  an  uproar,  and  led  out  into  the 
wilderness  four  thousand  men  that  were  mur- 
derers?"* These  are  the  events  which  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Felix.* 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Paul  having  been  sent  bound  from  Judea  to 
Rome,  made  his  Defense,  and  was  acquitted 
of  every  Charge, 

Festus^  was  sent  by  Nero  to  be  Felix's      1 
successor.  Under  him  Paul,  having  made  his 
defense,  was  sent  bound  to  Rome.*    Aristarchus 
was  with  him,  whom  he  also  somewhere  in  his 
epistles  quite  naturally  calls  his  fellow-prisoner.^ 

reached  thirty  thousand,  and  that  when  attacked  the  rabble  dis- 
persed, but  that  Felix  slew  or  took  captive  the  six  hundred  robbers, 
against  whom  his  stuck  had  been  directed,  while  the  Egyptian 
escaped  with  a  small  number  (i.e.  small  in  comparison  with  the 
thir^  thousand),  who  mav  well  have  been  the  four  thousand  men- 
tioned^ by  the  author  of  tne  Acts  in  the  passage  quoted  below  by 
Eusebius.^  It  is  no  more  difficult  therefore  to  reconcile  the  Acts  and 
Josephus  in  this  case  than  to  reconcile  Josephus  with  himself,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  assume  a  mistake  upon  the  part  of  either  one, 
though  as  already  remarked,  numbers  are  so  treacherous  in  trans- 
cription that  the  oifierence  may  really  have  been  originally  less  than 
it  is.  Whenever  the  main  elements  of  two  accounts  are  in  substan- 
tial agreement,  little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  a  difference  in  figures. 
Cf.  Tnoluck,  GlaubwUrdiffkeiif  p.  169  (quoted  by  Hackett,  Com. 
on  ActSf  p.  954). 

*  Acts  xxi.  38. 

'  Valesius  and  Heinichen  assert  that  Eusebius  is  incorrect  in 
assigning  this  uproar,  caused  by  the  Egyptian,  to  the  reign  of  Nero, 
as  he  seems  to  do.  But  their  assertion  is  quite  groundless,  for  Jo- 
sephus in  both  of  hu  accounts  relates  the  uproar  among  events 
which  he  expressly  assigns  to  Nero's  reign,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  order  of  events  given  oy  him  is  incorrect.  Vale- 
sius and  Heinichen  proceed  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  Festus 
succeeded  Felix  in  the  second  year  of  Nero,  and  that  therefore,  since 
Paul  was  two  years  in  Caesarea  before  the  recall  of  Felix,  the  upris- 
ing of  the  Egyptian,  which  was  referred  to  at  the  time  of  Paul's  arrest 
and  just  before  he  was  carried  to  Csuarea,  must  have  taken  place  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  But  it  happens  to  be  a  fact 
that  Felix  was  succc«ied  by  Festus  at  the  earliest  not  before  the 
sixth  year  of  Nero  (see  chap,  aa,  note  a,  below).  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  ground  for  accusing  either  Josephus  or  Eusebius  of  a  blun- 
der in  the  present  case. 

^  The  exact  ^ear  of  the  accession  of  Festus  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  known  that  his  death  occurred  before  the  summer  of  6a  a.d.;  for 
at  that  time  his  successor,  Albinus,  was  already  procurator,  as  we 
can  see  from  Josephus,  B.  y.  VI.  5. 3.  But  from  the  events  recorded 
by  Josephus  as  happening  during  his  term  of  office,  we  know  he 
must  have  been  procurator  at  least  a  year;  his  accession,  therefore, 
took  place  certamly  as  early  as  6x  a.d.,  and  probably  at  least  a  year 
earlier,  i.e.  in  60  a.d.,  the  date  fixed  by  Wieseler.  The  widest  pos- 
sible marein  for  his  accession  is  from  59-61.  Upon  thb  whole  ^es- 
tion,  see  Wieseler,  p.  66  sqq.  Festus  died  while  in  office.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  just  and  capable  governor,  —  in  this  quite  a  con- 
trast to  his  predecessor. 

'  Acts  XXV.  sqq.  The  determination  of  the  year  in  which  Paul 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  depends  in  part  upon  the  determi- 
nation of  the  year  of  Festus'  accession.  He  was  in  Romfc  (which  he 
reached  in  the  spring)  at  least  two  years  before  the  Neronic  perse- 
cution  (June,  64  a.d.),  therefore  as  early  as  62  a.d.  He  was  sent 
from  Caesarea  the  previous  autumn,  therefore  as  early  as  the  autumn 
of  61.  If  Festus  became  procurator  in  61,  this  must  have  been  the 
date.  But  if,  as  w  probable,  Festus  became  procurator  in  60,  then 
Paul  was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  reached 
Rome  in  the  spring  of  61.  This  is  now  the  commonly  accepted 
date:  but  the  year  6a  cannot  be  shut  out  (cf.  Wiescfer,  ibid,). 
Wieseler  shows  conclusively  that  Festus  cannot  have  become  procu- 
rator before  60  a.d..  and  hence  Paul  cannot  have  been  taken  to  Rome 
before  the  fall  of  th.ii  year. 

*  Col.  iv.  xo. 
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And  Luke,  who  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,* 

brought  his  history  to  a  close  at  this  point,  after 

stating  that  Paul  spent  two  whole  years  at  Rome 

as  a  prisoner  at  large,  and  preached  the 

2  word  of  God  without  restraint.*    Thus  after 
he  had  made  his  defense  it  is  said  that  the 

apostle  was  sent  again  upon  the  ministry  of 
preaching,^  and  that  upon  coming  to  the  same 
city  a  second  time  he  suffered  martyrdom."  In 
this  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  second  epistle 
to  Timothy,*  in  which  he  mentions  his  first 

3  defense  and  his  impending  death.    But  hear 

his  testimony  on  these  matters  :  "  At  my 

• 

*  See  below,  Bk.  III.  chap.  4.  b  gee  Acts  xxviii.  30. 

*  Eusebius  u  the  first  writer  to  record  the  release  of  Paul  from  a 
first,  and  his  martyrdom  during  a  second  Roman  imprisonment.  ^  He 
introduces  the  statement  with  the  formula  Abyoc  cx«i,,  which  indi- 
cates probably  that  he  has  only  an  oral  tradition  as  his  authority, 
and  hts  efforts  to  establish  the  fact  by  exegetical  argunients  show 
how  weak  the  tradition  was.  Many  maintain  that  Eusebius  follows 
no  tradition  here,  but  records  simply  his  own  conclusion  formed 
from  a  studjr  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  which  apparently  necessitate  a 
second  imprisonment.  But  were  this  the  case,  ne  would  hardly  have 
used  the  formula  AoYOf  cxci.  The  report  may  have  arisen  solely 
upon  exegetical  grounds,  but  it  can  hardly  ha\'e  originated  with 
Efusebius  himseliT  In  accordance  with  this  tradition,  Eusebius,  in 
his  Chron.f  gives  the  date  of  Padl's  death  as  67  a.d.  Jerome  {de 
vir.  ill.  5)  and  other  later  writers  follow  Eusebius  (though  Jerome 
gives  the  date  as  68  instead  of  67) ,  and  the  tradition  soon  became 
firmly  established  (see  below,  chap.  9^,  note  5}.  Scholars  are  greatly 
divided  as  to  the  fact  of  a  second  unprisonment.  Nearly  sul  that 
defend  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  assume  a  second 
imprisonment,  though  some  (e.g.  Wieseler,  Ebrard,  Reuss  and  others) 
defend  the  epistles  while  assuming  only  one  imprisonment;  but  this 
is  very  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  most  opponents  of  the  epistles 
f  e.g.  the  Tubingen  critics  and  the  majority  oltne  new  critical  school) 
cieny  the  second  imprisonment.  As  to  tne  place  where  Paul  spent 
the  mterval  —  supposing  him  to  have  been  released  —  there  is  again 
a  diflTerence  of  opinion.  ^  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  if  assumed  to  be 
genuine,  seem  to  necessitate  another  visit  to  the  Orient.  But  for 
such  a  visit  there  is  no  ancient  tradition,  although  Paul  himself^  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  expresses  his  expectation  of  making 
such  a  visit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  old  tradition  that  he 
visited  Spain  (which  must  of  course  have  been  during  this  interval, 
as  he  did  not  reach  it  before  the  first  imprisonment).  The  Murato- 
rian  Fragment  (from  the  end  of  the  second  century)  records  this  tra- 
dition in  a  way  to  imply  that  it  was  universally  known.  Clement  of 
Rome  {Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ^c.  5.)  is  also  claimed  as  a  witness 
for  such  a  visit,  but  the  interpretation  of  his  words  is  doubtful,  so 
that  little  weight  can  be  laid  upon  hu  statement.  In  later  times  the 
tradition  of  this  visit  to  Spain  dropped  out  of  the  Church.  The 
strongest  ai^ument  against  the  visit  is  the  absence  of  any  trace  of 
it  in  Spain  itself.  If  any  church  there  could  have  claimea  the  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  as  its  founder,  it  seems  that  it  must  nave 
asserted  its  claim  and  the  tradition  have  been  preserved  at  least  in 
that  church.  This  appears  to  the  writer  a  fatal  argument  against 
a  journey  to  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  tradition  of 
another  journey  to  the  Orient  does  not  militate  against  such  a  visit, 
for  tradition  at  any  place  might  easily  preserve  the  fact  of  a  visit  of 
the  apostle,  without  preserving  an  accurate  account  of  the  number 
of  his  visits  if  more  than  one  were  made.  Of  the  defenders  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  that  accept  a  second  imprisonment,  some  assume 
simply  a  journey  to  the  Orient,  others  assume  also  the  journey  to 
Spain.  Between  the  spring  of  63  a.d.,  the  time  when  he  was  prob- 
ably released,  if  released,  and  the  date  of  his  death  (at  the  earliest 
the  summer  of  64),  there  is  time  enough,  but  barely  so,  for  both 
journeys.  If  the  date  of  Paul's  death  be  put  later  with  Eusebius  and 
J  erome  (as  many  modem  critics  put  it) ,  the  time  is  of  course  quite 
sufficient.  (Compare  the  various  Lives  of  Paul,  Commentaries,  etc., 
and  especially,  among  recent  works,  Schaff's  Church  Hist.  I. 
p.  231  sqq.;  Weiss*  Einleitung  in  das  jV.  T.  p.  283  sqq.;  Holtz- 
mann's  Einleitung'^  p.  295  sqq.;  and  Weizsacker's  Aposiolisches 
Zeitalter^  p.  453  sqq. 

7  See  below,  chap.  95,  note  6. 

"  Eusebius  looked  upon  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  undoubtedly 
genuine,  and  placed  them  among  the  HomologHmena^  or  undisputed 
writings  (compare  Bk.  III.  chaps.  3  and  25).  The  external  testi- 
mony for  them  is  very  strong,  but  their  {;enuinene^  has,  during  the 
present  century,  been  quite  widely  denied  u(>on  internal  grounds. 
The  advanced  critical  scholars  of  Germany  treat  their  non-Pauline 
authorship  as  completely  established,  and  many  otherwise  conserva- 
tive scholars  follow  their  lead.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  the 
various  arguments  for  or  against  their  genuineness:  we  may  refer 
the  reader  particularly  to  Holtzmann's  Die  Pastoralhrirfe ^  kritisch 
ttnd  exegetisch  behandelt  (1880),  and  to  his  Einleitung  (x8S6), 
for  the  most  complete  presentation  of  the  case  against  the  genuine- 
ness: and  to  Weiss'  Einleitung  in  das  N,  T.  (18S6),  p.  286  sqq., 


first  answer,"  he  says,  "  no  man  stood  with  me, 
but  all  men  forsook  me :  I  pray  God  that  it  may 
not  be  laid  to  their  charge.     Notwithstanding 
the  Lord  stood  with  me,  and  strengthened  me  ; 
that  by  me  the  preaching  might  be  fully  known, 
and  that  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear  :  and  I  was 
delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion."^ 
He  plainly  indicates  in  these  words  that      4 
on  the  former  occasion,  in  order  that  the 
preaching  might  be   fulfilled  by  him,  he  was 
rescued  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  referring, 
in  this  expression,  to  Nero,  as  is  probable  on 
account  of  the  latter's  cruelty.     He   did  not 
therefore  afterward  add  the  similar  statement, 
"  He  Miill  rescue  me  from  the  mouth  of  the 
lion  " ;  for  he  saw  in  the  spirit  that  his  end 
would  not  be  long  delayed.     Wherefore  he       & 
adds  to  the  words,  "  And  he  delivered  me 
from   the   mouth  of  the   lion,"  this  sentence : 
"The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from   every  evil 
work,  and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly 
kingdom,"  ^^  indicating  his  speedy  martyrdom  ; 
which  he  also  foretells  still  more  clearly  in  the 
same  epistle,  when  he  writes,  "  For  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my 
departure   is  at  hand."^^     In  his  second       6 
epistle  to  Timothy,  moreover,  he  indicates 
that  Luke  was  with  him  when  he  wrote,"  but  at 
his  first   defense  not  even  he.^    Whence  it  is 
probable  that  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
at  that  time,  continuing  his  history  down 
to  the  period  when  he  was  with  Paul.^*    But       7 
these  things  have  been  adduced  by  us  to 
show  that  PauPs  martyrdom  did  not  take  place 
at  the  time  of  that  Roman  sojourn  which  Luke 


and  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  the  fifth  edition 
of  the  Meyer  Series,  for  a  defense  of  their  genuineness,  and  also  to 
WoodrufT's  article  in  the  Andover  Review^  October,  x886,  for  a 
brief  and  somewhat  popular  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  second 
epistle  must  have  been  written  latest  of  all  Paul's  epbtles*  just 
before  his  death,  —  at  the  termination  of  his  second  captivity,  or  of 
his  first,  if  his  second  be  denied. 
•  2  Tim.  iv.  x6,  17. 

*®  2  Tim.  iv.  18.  "  See  2  Tim.  iv.  iz. 

"  Ibid,  iv.  6.  w  See  2  Tim.  iv.  16. 

^*  This  is  a  very  commonly  accepted  opinion  among  conservative 
commentators,  who  thus  explain  the  lack  of  mention  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Nero  and  of  the  death  of  Paul.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
who  accept  Luke's  authorship  of  the  Acts,  put  the  composition  into 
the  latter  part  of  the  centuiy  and  explain  the  omission  of  the  perse- 
cution and  the  death  of  Paul  from  the  object  of  the  work,  e.g. 
Weiss,  who  dates  the  Cvospel  of  Luke  between  70  and  80,  and  thus- 
brings  the  Acts  down  to  a  still  later  date  (see  his  Einleitung,  p. 
^5  sQQO*  It  is  now  becoming  quite  generally  admitted  that  Luke*s 
Gospel  was  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  if  this  be 
so,  the  Acts  must  have  been  written  still  later.  There  is  in  fact  no 
reason  for  supposing  the  book  to  have  been  written  at  the  point  of 
time  at  which  its  account  of  Paul  ceases.  The  design  of  the  book 
(its  text  is  found  in  the  eighth  verse  of  the  first  chapter)  was  to 
give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome,  not  to  write  the  life  of  Paul.  The  record  of  Paul's  death  at 
the  close  of  the  book  would  have  been  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
this  design,  and  would  have  formed  a  decided  anti-climax,  as  the 
author  was  wise  enough  to  understand.  He  was  writing,  not  a  life 
of  Paul,  nor  of  any  apostle  or  group  of  apostles,  but  a  history  of 
the  planting  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  advanced  critics,  who 
deny  that  the  Acts  were  written  by  a  pupil  of  Paul,  of  course  put  its 
composition  much  later,  —  some  into  the  time  of  Domitian,  most  into 
the  second  century.  But  even  such  critics  admit  the  genuineness 
of  certain  portions  of  the  book  (the  celebrated  *' We*'  parages)* 
and  the  old  Tubingen  theory  of  intentional  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  the  author  is  finding  less  favor  even  among  the  most  radical 
critics. 
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8  records.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  as  Nero 
Avas  more  disposed  to  mildness  in  the  be- 
ginning, Paurs  defense  of  his  doctrine  was  more 
easily  received ;  but  that  when  he  had  advanced 
to  the  commission  of  lawless  deeds  of  daring, 
he  made  the  aposdes  as  well  as  others  the  subjects 
of  his  attacks." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

77ie  Martyrdom  of  James ^  who  was  called  the 

Brother  of  the  Lord, 

1  But  after  Paul,  in  consequence   of  his 
appeal  to  Caesar,  had  been  sent  to  Rome 

by  Festus,  the  Jews,  being  frustrated  in  their 
hope  of  entrapping  him  by  the  snares  which 
they  had  laid  for  him,  turned  against  James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,*  to  whom  the  episcopal 
seat  at  Jerusalem  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
apostles.^    The   following  daring  measures 

2  were  undertaken  by  them  against  him.  Lead- 
ing him  into  their  midst  they  demanded  of 

him  that  he  should  renounce  faith  in  Christ  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  people.  But,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  all,  with  a  clear  voice,  and  with 
greater  boldness  than  they  had  anticipated,  he 
spoke  out  before  the  whole  multitude  and  con- 
fessed that  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God.  But  they  were  unable  to  bear 
longer  the  testimony  of  the  man  who,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellence  of  ascetic  virtue*  and 
of  piety  which  he  exhibited  in  his  life,  was 
esteemed  by  all  as  the  most  just  of  men,  and 
consequently  they  slew  him.  Opportunity  for 
this  deed  of  violence  was  furnished  by  the  pre- 
vailing anarchy,  which  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  Festus  had  died  just  at  this  time  in  Judea, 
and  that  the  province  was  thus  without  a  gov- 

3  emor  and  head.*    The  manner  of  James' 
death  has  been  already  indicated  by  the 

above-quoted  words  of  Clement,  who  records 
that  he  was  thrown  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  was  beaten  to  death  with  a  club.* 
But  Hegesippus,*  who  lived  immediately  after 
the  ap)ostles,  gives  the  most  accurate  account  in 
the  fifth  book  of  his  Memoirs/     He  writes 

4  as  follows :  **  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 

u  Whether  Eusebius'  conclusion  be  coiredt  or  not,  it  is  a  fact 
that  Nero  bccamo  much  more  cruel  and  tyrannical  in  the  latter  part 
of  bis  reig.i.  The  famous"  first  five  vears,"  however  exaggerated 
the  reports  about  them,  must  at  least  have  been  of  a  very  diflerent 
character  from  the  remainder  of  his  reien.  But  those  five  years  of 
clemency  and  justice  were  past  before  Fuul  reached  Rome. 

1  See  above,  Bk.  I.  chap.  la,  note  14. 

'  See  above,  chap.  1,  note  ix. 

3  4^iA<Nro^tac.     See  Bk.  VI.  chap.  3,  note  9. 

*  See  the  preceding  chapter,  note  x,  and  below,  note  40. 

*  See  chap,  i,  above. 

"  On  Hemippus,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  aa. 

'  As  the  Memoin  of  He^esippus  consisted  of  but  five  books,  this 
account  of  James  occurred  m  the  last  book,  and  this  shows  how  en- 
tirely lacking  the  work  was  in  all  chronological  arrangement  (cf. 
Book  IV.  chap.  2«).  This  fragment  is  given  by  Routh,  Rel.  Sac. 
!•  p.  ao8  sqq.,  with  a  raluable  discussion  on  p.  338  sqq. 


succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  Church  in 
conjunction  with  the  apostles.*      He  has  been 
called  the  Just  *  by  all  from  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour to  the  present  day ;  for  there  were  many 
that  bore  the  name  of  James.     He  was  holy      6 
from  his  mother's  womb ;    and   he  drank 
no  wine  nor  strong  drink,  nor  did  he  eat  flesh. 
No  razor  came  upon  his  head ;  he  did  not  anoint 
himself  with  oil,  and  he  did  not  use  the 
bath.     He  alone  was  permitted  to  enter       6 
into  the  holy  place ;  for  he  wore  not  woolen 
but  linen  garments.     And  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
entering  alone  into  the  temple,  and  was  frequently 
found  upon  his  knees  begging  forgiveness  for  the 
people,  so  that  his  knees  became  hard  like  those 
of  a  camel,  in  consequence  of  his  constantly  bend- 
ing them  in  his  worship  of  God,  and  ask- 
ing forgiveness  for  the  people.*^     Because      7 
of  his  exceeding  great  justice  he  was  called 
the  Just,  and  Oblias,"  which  signifies  in  Greek, 
'Bulwark  of  the  people'  and  'Justice,' " in  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  prophets  declare 
concerning  him.'^     Now  some  of  the  seven       8 
sects,  which  existed  among  the  people  and 
which  have  been  mentioned  by  me  in  the  Me- 
moirs," asked  him,  *  What  is  the  gate  of  Jesus  ? ' " 

*  M<Td  ritv  air<KrroAMi',  "with  the  apostles*';  as  Rufinus  rightly 
translates,  cum  apotioHs,  Jerome,  on  the  contrary,  reads  post  afo- 
stoic* t  "  after  the  apostles,"  as  if  the  Greek  were  /uLcra  tov«  6.99076- 
Aow.  This  statement  of  Hegesippus  is  correct.  James  was  a  leader 
of  the  Jerusalem  church,  in  company  with  Peter  and  John,  as  we 
see  from  Gal.  ii.  9.  But  that  is  quite  diflferent  from  saying,  as 
Eusebius  does  just  above,  and  as  Clement  (quoted  by  Eusebius, 
chap.  X,  §  3)  does,  that  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
apostles.    See  chap,  x,  note  xx.  *  See  chap,  x,  note  6. 

^  "  The  dramatic  account  of  James  by  Hegesippus  is  an  over- 
drawn picture  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  colored  by 
Judaizing  traits  which  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Ascents  of 
JameSf  and  other  Apocryphal  sources.  He  turns  James  into  a 
Jewish  priest  and  Nazarite  saint  (cf.  his  advice  to  Paul,  Acts  xxi. 
3^,  34),  who  drank  no  wine,  ate  no  flesh,  never  shaved  nor  took  a 
bath,  and  wore  only  linen.  But  the  Biblical  James  is  Pharisaic  and 
legalistic,  rather  than  Essenic  and  ascetic'*  (Schaff,  Ck.  Hist,  I.  p. 
268).  For  Peter's  asceticism,  see  the  Clementine  Recognitions^ 
VII.  6;  and  for  Matthew's,  see  Clement  of  Alexandria's  Peedagogus, 
n.  t.  , 

u  'O0Aiaf :  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Heb.  UO  7Cki  which 

signifies  "bulwark  of  the  people."  The  same  name  is  given  to 
James  by  Epiphanius,  by  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  others. 
Sec  Suicer,  Thesaurus  EcciesiasticuSf  s.v. 

13  vcptoiri}  roi;  AaoO  fcal  iiKaiovvvy^, 

IS  To  wnat  Hegesippus  refers  I  do  not  know,  as  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  prophets  which  cam  be  interpreted  in  this  way.  He 
may  have  been  thmking  of  the  passage  from  Isaiah  quoted  m  §  15, 
below,  but  the  reference  is  certainly  very  much  strained. 

"  See  Bk.  IV.  chap.  aa. 

IS  For  a  discussion  of  this  very  difficult  question,  whose  inter- 
pretation has  puzzled  all  commentators,  see  Routh  Rel.  Sac.  I. 
?.  434  sq.,and  Heinichen's  Mel.  IV.,  in  his  edition  of  Eusebius,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  654  sqq.  The  explaiulion  given  by  Grabe  (in  his  S/ic.  PP. 
p.  354),  seems  to  me  the  best.  According  to  him,  the  Jews  wish  to 
ascertam  James'  opinion  in  regard  to  Christ,  whether  he  considers 
him  a  true  ^uide  or  an  impostor,  and  therefore  they  ask,  "  What  (of 
what  sort)  is  the  gate  (or  the  way)  of  Christ.'  Is  it  a  gate  which 
opens  into  life  (or  a  way  which  leads  to  life)  ;  or  is  it  a  gate  which 
opens  upon  death  (or  a  way  which  leads  to  death)  ?  "  Q\.  Matt.  vii. 
13,  14.  where  the  two  ways  and  the  two  gates  are  compared.  The 
Jews  had  undoubtedly  often  heard  Christ  called  *'  the  Way,"  and 


consistent:  "He  is  the  Saviour,"  in  which  words  he  expresses  as 
decidedlv  as  he  can  his  belief  that  the  way  or  the  gate  of  Christ  led 
to  salvation.  And  so  below,  in  §  19,  where  he  givex  a  second  answer 
to  the  question,  expressing  his  belief  in  Christ  still  more  em^hati- 
calljr*  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  explanation  of  Heinichen 
{ihid.  p.  659  sq.),  who  construes  the  genitive  'Ivfo-ov  as  in  virtual 
apposition  to  %v^\  "  What  is  this  way,  Jesus?  "  But  Grabe  seems 
to  oring  out  most  clearly  the  true  meaning  of  the  question. 
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and  he  replied  that  he  was  the  Saviour. 

9  On  account  of  these  words  some  believed 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  But  the  sects  men- 
tioned above  did  not  believe  either  in  a  resur- 
rection or  in  one's  coming  to  give  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works.^^    But  as  many  as 

believed    did    so    on  account  of    James. 

10  Therefore  when  many  even  of  the  rulers 
believed,  there  was  a  commotion  among 

the  Jews  and  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  said 
that  there  was  danger  that  the  whole  people 
would  be  looking  for  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Com- 
ing therefore  in  a  body  to  James  they  said,  *  We 
entreat  thee,  restrain  the  people ;  for  they  are 
gone  astray  in  regard  to  Jesus,  as  if  he  were  the 
Christ."  We  entreat  thee  to  persuade  all  that 
have  come  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover  concern- 
ing Jesus ;  for  we  all  have  confidence  in  thee. 
For  we  bear  thee  witness,  as  do  all  the  people, 

that  thou  art  just,  and  dost  not  respect  per- 
il    sons.^®     Do  thou  therefore  persuade  the 

multitude  not  to  be  led  astray  concerning 
Jesus.  For  the  whole  people,  and  all  of  us  also, 
have  confidence  in  thee.  Stand  therefore  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,"  that  from  that  high 
position  thou  mayest  be  clearly  seen,  and  that 
thy  words  may  be  readily  heard  by  all  the  peo- 
ple.    For  all  the  tribes,  with  the  Gentiles  also, 

are  come  together  on  account  of  the  Pass- 

12  over/    The  aforesaid  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
therefore  placed  James  upon  the  pinnacle 

of  the  temple,  and  cried  out  to  him  and  said : 

*  Thou  just  one,  in  whom  we  ought  all  to  have 

confidence,  forasmuch  as  the  people  are  led 

astray  after  Jesus,  the  crucified  one,  declare 

13  to  us,  what  is  the  gate  of  Jesus.'  ^  And  he  an- 
swered with  a  loud  voice, '  Why  do  ye  ask  me 

u  Rufinus  translatci  non  ertdiderunt  ntqut  surrexisse  eum^ 
&c.,  and  he  is  followed  by  Fabricius  {Cpd.  A^oc.  N.  T.  II.  p.  603). 
This  rendering  suits  the  context  excellently,  and  seems  to  be  the 
only  rendering  which  gives  any  meaning  to  the  following  sentence. 
And  yet,  as  our  Greek  stands,  it  is  impossible  to  translate  thus,  as 
both  avavraaiv  and  ipxofKtvoy  are  left  entirely  indefinite.  The 
Greek  runs,  ovk  iirLtrrtvov  avaarcurif,  ovre  ifixoiLtvov  airodoOfat, 
K.T.A.  Cf.  the  notes  of  Valesius  and  of  Heinichen  on  this  passage. 
Of  these  seven  sects,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  one,  the  Sadducees, 
disbelieved  in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  If  Hegesippus'  words, 
therefore,  be  understood  of  a  general  resurrection,  he  is  certainly  in 
error. 

1'  This  sentence  sufficiently  reveals  the  legendary  character  of 
Hegesippus'  account.  James'  position  as  a  Christian  must  have 
been  well  enough  known  to  prevent  such  a  request  being  made  to 
him  in  good  faith  (and  there  is  no  sign  that  it  was  made  in  any  other 
spirit) ;  and  at  any  rate,  after  his  reply  to  them  already  recorded, 
such  a  repetition  of  the  question  in  public  is  absurd.  Fabricius,  who 
does  not  think  the  account  is  true,  says  that,  if  it  is,  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  asked  him  a  second  time,  thinking  that  they  could  either 
flatter  or  frighten  him  into  denying  Christ. 

"  Cf.  Matt,  xxiu  x6.    _         _ 

'*  cirl  T&  irTcpui'iof  roO  vaov.  Some  MSS.  read  tov  tcpov,  and 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  phrase  occurs,  which  is  identical 
with  the  phrase  used  in  Matt.  iv.  5,  where  the  devil  places  Christ  on 
a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  icpof  is  the  general  name  for  the  temple 
buildings  as  a  whole,  while  va6^  is  a  specific  name  for  the  ten^ple 
proper. 

^  Some  MSS.,  with  Rufinus  and  the  editions  of  Valesius  and 
Heinichen.  add  vravfua^ivros,  "  who  was  crucified,*'  and  Stroth, 
Closs,  and  Crus^  follow  this  reading  in  their  translations.  But  many 
of  the  best  MSS.  omit  the  words,  as  do  also  Nicephorus,  Burton, 
Routh,  Schwegler,  Laemmer,  and  Stigloher,  and  I  prefer  to  follow 
their  example,  as  the  words  seem  to  be  an  addition  from  the  previous 
line. 


concerning  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man  ?    He  himself 
sitteth  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  great 
Power,  and  is  about  to  come  upon  the 
clouds  of  heaven.*  *^    And  when  many  were     14 
fully  convinced  and  gloried  in  the  testimony 
of  James,  and  said,  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David,*  these  same  Scribes  and  Pharisees  said 
again  to  one  another, '  We  have  done  badly  in 
supplying  such  testimony  to  Jesus.     But  let  us 
go  up  and  throw  him  down,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  afraid  to  believe  him.*    And     15 
they  cried  out,  saying,  *  Oh  !  oh  !  the  just 
man  is  also  in  error.*     And  they  fulfilled  the 
Scripture  written  in  Isaiah,**  *  Let  us  take  away  ^ 
the  just  man,  because  he  is  troublesome  to  us  : 
therefore  they  shall  eat  the   fruit  of  their 
doings.*     So  they  went  up  and  threw  down     16 
the  just  man,  and  said  to  each  other,  *  Let 
us  stone  James  the  Just.'     And  they  began  to 
stone  him,  for  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall ;  but 
he  turned  and  knelt  down  and  said,  *  I  entreat 
thee.  Lord  God  our  Father,**  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.***    And     17 
while  they  were  thus  stoning  him  one  of 
the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  the  son  of  the 
Rechabites,**  who  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
the  prophet,*'  cried  out,  saying,  'Cease,  what 
do  ye?      The    just    one   prayeth    for    you.**^ 

*^  Cf.  M?^'  >^xvi'  ^4  '^^  Mark  xiv.  6a. 

**  Isa.  iii.  xo.  Jess  (p.  50)  says,  "  Auch  darin  ist  Hegesipp 
nur  ein  Kind  seiner  Zeit,  dass  er  in  ausgedehntem  Masse  im  Alten 
Testamente  Weissagungen  auffindet.  Aber  mit  Bezu^  darauf  darf 
man  nicht  vergtssenf— dass  dergieicken  »<^Ar  oratonsche  Benut- 
zung  als  exegetische  Erklarungen  sein  soUen."  Cf.  the  writer's 
Dialogue  bttween  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  {Pa^iscus  and  Pkilo)^ 
chap.'x. 

^  dpM^'Cf*  The  LXX,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  reads  hi^am^Ltv^  but 
Justin  Martyr's  Dial.^  chap.  136,  reads  apwfici'  (though  in  chaps. 
Z7  and  133  it  reads  £i^(rwM%i')«  Tertullian  also  in  his  Adz:  Marc, 
Bk.  III.  chap.  99,  shows  that  he  read  apw/uici',  for  he  translates 
au/eramus. 

**  Kvpic  0«i  irarcp.  ^  Luke  xxiii.  34. 

*B  'Paya3ci>,  which  is  simply  the  reproduction  in  Greek  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  plural,  and  is  equivalent  to  "  the  Rechabites."  But 
Hegesippus  uses  it  without  any  article  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  an 
individual,  just  as  he  uses  the  name  'Frixoifi  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes. The  Rechabites  were  a  tribe  who  took  their  origin  from  Je> 
honadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  who  appears  from  t  Chron.  ii.  51;  to 
have  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites,  the  Arabian  tribe  which 
came  into  Palestine  with  the  Israelites.  Jehonadab  enjoined  upon 
his  descendants  a  nomadic  and  ascetic  mode  of  life,  which  tney 
observed  with  great  strictness  for  centuries,  and  received  a  bless- 
ing from  God  on  account  of  their  steadfastness  (Jer.  xxxv.  xg). 
That  a  Rechabite,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  nor 
even  to  the  genume  people  of  Israel,  should  have  been  a  priest 
seems  at  first  sigjht  inexplicable.  Different  solutions  have  been  of- 
fered. Some  think  that  Hegesippus  was  mistaken,  —  the  source 
from  which  he  took  his  account  having  confounded  this  ascetic 
Rechabite  with  a  priest, —>  but  this  is  hardly  probable.  Plumptre, 
in  Smith's  ^ib.  Dtct.  art.  ReehabiUs  (which  see  for  a  full  account  of 
the  tribe) ,  thinks  that  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  them  by  C^od 
(Jer.  xxxv.  19)  included  their  solemn  adoption  among  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  their  incorporation  into  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  therefore  into 
the  number  of  the  priests.  Others  (e.g.  Tillemont,  H.  E.\.  p.  633) 
have  supposed  that  many  Jews,  including  also  priests,  embraced  the 
practices  and  the  institutions  of  the  Rechabites  and  were  therefore 
identified  with  them.  The  language  here,  however,  seems  to  imply 
a  native  Rechabite,  and  it  is  probable  that  Hegesippus  at  least  oe- 
lieved  this  person  to  be  such,  whether  his  belief  was  correct  or  not. 
See  Routh,  I.  p.  243  sq.  ^  See  ler.  xxxv. 

***  In  Epiphanius,  H«r.  LXXVIII.  14,  these  words  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Simeon,  the  son  of  Clopas:  from  which  some  have 
concluded  that  Simeon  had  ioined  the  order  of  the  Rechabites:  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  such  an  assumption.  The  Simeon  of  Epi- 
phanius and  the  Rechabite  of  Hegesippus  are  not  necessarily  identi- 
cal. They  represent  simply  varieties  of  the  original  account,  and 
Epiphanius',  as  the  more  exact,  was  undoubtedly  the  later  tradition, 
and  an  intentional  improvement  upon  the  vagueness  of  the  original. 


II.  23-] 


MARTYRDOM  OF  JAMES,  THE  LORD'S  BROTHER. 
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18  And  one  of  them,  who  was  a  fuller,  took 
the  club  with  which  he  beat  out  clothes  and 

struck  the  just  man  on  the  head.  And  thus  he 
suffered  martyrdom.^  And  they  buried  him  on 
the  spot,  by  the  temple,  and  his  monument  still 
remains  by  the  temple.**  He  became  a  true 
witness,  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks,  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ.  And  immediately  Vespasian  be- 
sieged them."'* 

19  These   things  are   related  at  length  by 
Hegesippus,  who    is    in    agreement   with 

Clement.^  James  was  so  admirable  a  man  and 
so  celebrated  among  all  for  his  justice,  that  the 
more  sensible  even  of  the  Jews  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  happened  to  them  immediately 
after  his  martyrdom  for  no  other  reason  than 

20  their  daring  act  against  him.    Josephus,  at 
least,  has  not  hesitated  to  testify  this  in  his 

writings,  where  he  says,**  "These  things  hap- 
pened to  the  Jews  to  avenge  James  the  Just, 
who  was  a  brother  of  Jesus,  that  is  called  the 
Christ.     For  the  Jews  slew  him,  although 

21  he  was  a  most  just  man."  And  the  same 
writer  records  his  death  also  in  the  twen- 
tieth book  of  his  Antiquities  in  the  following 
words :  **  "  But  the  emperor,  when  he  learned 
of  the  death  of  Festus,  sent  Albinus^  to  be 

3^  Clement  (in  chap.  5i  f  4,  above),  who  undoubtedly  used  the 
account  of  Heg«dppus  as  his  source,  aescribes  the  death  of  Tames 
as  taking  place  in  the  same  way,  but  omits  the  stoning  whicn  pie- 
ceded.  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand  (quoted  below),  mentions  only 
the  stoning.  But  Hegesippus'  account,  which  is  the  fullest  that  we 
have,  gives  us  the  means  of  reconciling  the  briefer  accounts  of 
Oement  and  of  Josephus,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  either 
account  incorrect. 

^  Valesius  remarks  that  the  monument  (orifAi))  could  not  have 
stood  through  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  until  the  time  of  Hege- 
sippus, nor  could  James  have  Men  buried  near  the  temple,  as  tat 
Jews  always  buried  their  dead  without  the  city  walls.  Titlemont 
attempted  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  James  was  thrown 
from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  overlookmg  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  therefore  fell  without  tne  walls,  where  he  was  stoned  and  buried, 
and  where  his  monument  could  remain  undisturbed.  Tillemont, 
however,  afterward  withdrew  his  explanation,  which  was  beset  with 
difficulties.  Others  have  supposed  that  the  monument  mentioned 
by  Hegesippus  was  erected  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (cf. 
Jerome,  </r  vt'r.  t'll.  a),  while  hi5  body  was  buried  in  another  place. 
This  is  quite  possible,  as  Hegesippus  must  have  seen  some  monu- 
ment of  Tames  which  was  reported  to  have  been  the  original  one, 
but  whicn  must  certainlv  have  been  of  later  date.  A  monument, 
which  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  is  shown 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  therefore  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  temple.  See  Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  I. 
p.  346  »qq.  *^  See  below,  note  40. 

^  See  above,  chap,  x,  §  4.  His  agreement  with  Clement  is  not 
very  surprising,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  probably  drew  his  knowledge 
from  the  account  of  the  former. 

^  This  passage  is  not  found  in  our  existing  MSS.  of  Josephus, 
but  is  given  by  (Jrigen  {Contra  CtUutn^  I.  47),  which  shows  at  any 
rate  that  Euseoius  did  not  invent  the  words.  It  is  probable  there- 
lore,  that  the  copies  of  Josephus  used  by  Origen  and  Eusebius  con- 
tamed  this  interpolation!  while  the  copies  from  which  our  existing 
MSS.  drew  were  without  it.  It  is  of  course  possible,  especially  since 
lie  does  not  mention  the  reference  in  Josephus,  that  Eusebius  quoted 
these  words  fiom  Origen.  But  this  does  not  help  matters  any,  as 
it  still  remains  as  difficult  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  words 
in  Origen,  and  even  if  Eusebius  did  take  the  passage  from  Origen 
instead  of  from  Josephus  himself,  we  still  have  no  right  with  Jach- 
mann  \ib.  p.  40)  to  accuse  him  of  wilful  deception.  For  with  his  great 
confidence  in  Origen,  and  his  unbounded  admiration  for  him,  and 
with  his  naturally  uncritical  spirit,  he  would  readily  accept  as  true 
in  all  good  faith  a  quotation  given  by  Origen  and  purporting  to  be 
taken  from  Josephus,  even  though  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  own 
copy  of  the  latter's  works.  ^  Ant.  XX.  9.  i. 

**  Albinos  succeeded  Festus  in  61  or  6s  a.d.  He  was  a  very 
corrupt  governor  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Oessius  Florus  in 
64  A.o.    See  Wieseler,  Chron.  d.  Ap,  Ztitalters^  p»  89.. 


procurator  of  Judea.     But  the  younger  Ananus,** 
who,  as  we  have  already  said,^  had  obtained  the 
high  priesthood,  was  of  an  exceedingly  bold  and 
reckless  disposition.     He  belonged,  moreover, 
to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  who  are  the  most 
cruel  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  execution  of  judg- 
ment, as  we  have  already  shown.^  Ananus,     22 
therefore,  being  of  this  character,  and  sup- 
posing that  he  had  a  favorable  opportunity  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  Festus  was  dead,  and 
Albinus  was  still  on  the  way,  called  together  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  brought  before  them  the  brother 
of  Jesus,  the  so-called  Christ,  James  by  name, 
together  with  some  others,®  and  accused  them 
of  violating  the  law,  and  condemned  them 
to  be  stoned  *    But  those  in  the  city  who     23 
seemed  most  moderate  and  skilled  in  the  law 
were  very  angry  at  this,  and  sent  secretly  to  the 
king,^^  requesting  him  to  order  Ananus  *to  cease 
such  proceedings.     For  he  had  not  done  right 
even  this  first  time.    And  certain  of  them  also 
went  to  meet  Albinus,  who  was  journeying  from 
Alexandria,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  Ananus  to  summon  the  Sanhedrim 
without  his  knowledge.**  And  Albinus,  being    24 

*"  Ananus  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  high  priest  Annas  mentioned 
in  the  N.  T.  His  father  and  his  four  brothers  had  been  high  priests 
before  him,  as  Josephus  tells  us  in  this  same  oaragraph.  He  was 
appointed  high  priest  by  Agrippa  II.  in  6x  or  oa  a.d.,  and  held  the 
office  but  three  months. 

^  AnaAus'  accession  is  recorded  by  Josephus  In  a  sentence  imme- 
diately preceding,  which  Eusebius,  who  abridges  Josephus'  account 
somewhat,  has  omitted  in  this  quotation. 

"  I  can  find  no  previous  mention  in  Josephus  of  the  hardness  of 
the  Sadducees:  but  see  Reland's  note  upon  this  passage  in  Josephus. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  lost  a  part  of  the  account  of  the  Sadducees 
and  Pnarisees. 

^  «a(  iriipayayMV  cif  avrb  \rhv  aicA^v  *Ii|4rov  roi)  -j^fii-irrxiv 
Acyofiei'ov,  *IaK<iipof  ofo^a  avr^,  xai]  Tii^af  [cr^povf ],  jc.t.A.  Some 
critics  regard  the  bracketed  wonli  as  spurious,  but  Neander,  Gtsch. 
dtr  Pftanzung  und  Leitungder  Cnristlichrn  Kirckf^  5th  ed., 
p.  445,  note^  contends  for  their  genuineness,  and  this  is  now  the 
common  opinion  of  critics.  It  is  in  fact  very  difficult  to  suppose 
that  a  Christian  in  interpolating  the  passage,  would  have  referrra  to 
James  as  the  brother  of  the  "  totalled  Christ."  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  words  stand  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  their  genuineness. 

^  The  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  James,  given  here  by  Josephus, 
is6x  or  6a  a.d.  (^  the  time  of  the  Passover,  according  to  Hegesipous, 
%  xo,  above).    There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  this  date  whicn  is 

given  with  such  exactness  by  Josephus,  and  it  is  further  confirmed 
y  Eusebius  in  his  CAr^n.,  who  puts  James's  martyrdom  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  Nero,  i.e.  6x  a.d.,  while  Jerome  puts  it  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Nero.  The  Clementines  and  the  Chronicon  Pose  hale  ^ 
which  state  that  James  survived  Peter,  and  are  therefore  cited  in 
support  of  a  later  date,  are  too  late  to  be  of  any  weight  over  against 
such  an  exact  statement  as  that  of  Josephus,  especially  since  Peter 
and  James  died  at  such  a  distance  from  one  another.  Hegesippus 
has  been  cited  over  and  over  again  by  historians  as  assigning  the 
date  of  the  martyrdom  to  69  a.d.,  and  as  thus  being  in  direct  conflict 
with  Josephus;  as  a  consequence  some  follow  his  supposed  date, 
others  that  of  Josephus.  But  I  can  find  no  reason  for  asserting  that 
Hegesippus  assigns  the  martyrdom  to  69.  Certainly  his  words  in 
this  chapter,  which  are  referred  to,  by  no  means  necessitate  such  an 
assumption.  He  concludes  his  account  with  the  words  xal  tv9v% 
Ovecnra<riai'b«  iroAiopxcii  avrovc  The  iroAtopjcct  avrovv  is  certainly 
to  be  referred  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  (not  to  the  siege  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  undertaken  by  Titus,  not  bvA^es- 
pasian).  i.e.  to  the  year  67  a.d.,  and  in  such  an  account  as  this,  in 
which  tne  overthrow  of  the  Jews  is  designedly  presented  in  connec- 
tion with  the  death  of  James,  it  is  hyper-criticism  to  insist  that  the 
word  cv9v«  must  indicate  a  space  of  time  of  only  a  few  months' 
duration.  It  is  a  very  indefinite  word,  and  the  most  we  can  draw 
from  Hegesippus'  account  is  that  not  long  before  Vespasian's  inva- 
sion of  Judea,  James  was  slain.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
Eusebius'  report  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  11,  %  x,  which  certainly  is  not 
definite  enough  to  be  cited  as  a  contradiction  of  his  express  state- 
ment in  his  Chronicle.  But  however  it  may  be  with  this  report 
and  that  of  Hegesippus,  the  date  given  bv  Josephus  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  accepted  as  correct.  _"  Agrippa  II. 
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persuaded  by  their  representations,  wrote  in  anger 
to  Ananus,  threatening  him  with  punishment.  And 
the  king,  Agrippa,  in  consequence,  deprived  him 
of  the  high  priesthood,**  which  he  had  held  three 

months,  and  appointed  Jesus,  the  son  of 
25     Damnseus."**    These  things  are  recorded 

in  regard  to  James,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  the  first  of  the  so-called  catholic  ^  epis- 
tles. But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  dis- 
p.uted  ;  ^  at  least,  not  many  of  the  ancients  have 
mentioned  it,  as  is  the  case  likewise  with  the 
epistle  that  bears  the  name  of  Jude,*'  which  is 

jptoi'.  Jost  reads  cjcctvov  (referring  to  Agrippa)  instead  of  avroO 
(referring  to  Albinus),  and  consequently  draws  the  conclusion  that 
the  Sanhedrim  could  be  called  only  with  the  consent  of  Agrippa^  and 
that  therefore  Ananus  had  acted  contrary  to  the  rights  of  Agnppa, 
but  not  contrary  to  the  rights  of  Albinus.  But  the  reading  avrov  is 
supported  by  overwhelming  MS.  authority,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
undoubtedly  correct.  Jost^  conclusion,  therefore,  which  his  accept- 
ance of  the.<c«tciVov  forced  upon  him,  is  quite  incorrect.  The  pas- 
sage  appears  to  imply  that  the  Sanh«Irim  could  be  called  onlv  with 
the  consent  of  the  procurator,  and  it  has  been  so  interpreted :  but  as 
Schurer  points  out  {Gesch.  der  ynden  im  ZeitalUr  Jtsu  Christie 
p.  x6^  so.),  this  conclusion  is  incorrect,  and  all  that  th«  passage  im- 
plies IS  that  the  Sanhedrim  could  not  hold  a  sovereign  process*  that 
IS,  could  not  meet  for  the  purpose  of  passing  sentence  of  death  and 
executing  the  sentence,  during  the  absence  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  procurator.  For  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business  the  con- 
sent of  the  procurator  was  not  necessary.  Compare  the  Commenta- 
ries on  John  xviii.  31,  and  the  remarks  of  Schurer  in  the  passage 
referred  to  above. 

^  Agrippa,  as  remarked  above,  chap.  19,  note  1,  exercised  gov- 
ernment over  the  temple,  and  enjoyed  tne  power  ol  appointing  and 
removing  the  hieh  priests. 

^  Ofjesus,  the  son  of  Damnsus,  nothing  further  is  known.  He 
was  succeeded,  while  Albinus  was  still  procurator,  by  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Gamaliel  {Ant.  XX.  9'  4). 

^  This  term  was  applied  to  all  or  a  part  of  these  seven  epistles 
by  the  Alexandrian  Clement,  Origen,  and  Dionysius,  and  since  the 
time  of  Eusebius  has  been  the  common  designation.  The  word  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  "general,"  to  denote  that  the  epistles  are  encyc- 
lical letters  addressee  to  no  particular  persons  or  congregations, 
though  this  is  not  true  of  II.  and  III.  John,  which,  however,  are 
classed  with  the  others  on  account  of  their  supposed  Johannine 
authorship,  and  consequent  close  connection  witti  his  first  epistle. 
The  word  was  not  first  used,  as  some  have  held,  in  the  sense  of 
"  canonical,"  to  denote  the  catholic  or  general  acceptance  of  the 
epistle,  —  a  meaning  which  Eusebius  contradicts  in  this  very  pas- 
sage, and  which  the  history  of  the  epistles  themselves  (five  of  the 
seven  being  among  the  antilegomena)  sufficientlv  refutes.  See 
Holtimann^  EinUitung^  p.  47a  sqq.,  and  Weiss,  ioid,  p.  89  sqq. 

M  vo9f vcrai.  It  is  common  to  translate  the  word  v69of ,  "  spuri- 
ous" (and  the  kindred  verb,  ''to  be  spurious");  but  it  is  plain 
enough  from  this  passage,  as  also  from  others,  that  Eusebius  did  not 
employ  the  word  in  that  sense.  He  commonly  used  it,  in  fact,  in  a 
loose  way,  to  mean  '*  disputed,"  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  often 
employed  the  word  afTiAe-yoMci'oc.  Liicke.  indeed,  maintained  that 
Eusebius  always  used  the  words  votfof  and  avrtAcYO^ckov  as  synony- 
mous: but  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  35,  as  pointed  out  m  note  z  on  that 
chapter,  he  employed  the  words  as  respective  designations  of  two 
distinct  classes  of  books. 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  classed  by  Eusebius  (in  Bk.  III.  chap. 
95)  among  the  antilegomena.  The  ancient  testimonies  for  its  au- 
thenticity are  very  few.  It  was  used  by  no  one,  except  Hermas, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Irenzus  seems  to  have 
known  the  epistle  (his  v^orks  exhibit  some  apparent  reminiscences 
of  it) ,  but  he  nowhere  directly  cites  it.  The  Muratorian  Fragment 
omits  it,  but  the  Syriac  Peshito  contains  it,  and  Clement  of  Alcxan> 
dria  shows  a  few  faint  reminiscences  of  it  in  his  extant  works,  and 
according  to  Eusebius,  VI.  x  j,  wrote  commentaries  upon  "  Jude 
and  the  other  catholic  epistles. '  It  is  quoted  frequently  by  Origen, 
who  first  connects  it  with  the  "  Brother  of  the  Lord,"  out  does  not 
express  himself  with  decision  as  to  its  authenticity.  From  his  time 
on  it  was  commonly  accepted  as  the  work  of  "James,  the  Lord's 
brother."  Eusebius  throws  it  among  the  antilegomena;  not  neces- 
sarily because  he  considered  it  unauthentic,  but  because  the  early 
testimonies  for  it  are  too  few  to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the 
homologoumena  (see  Bk.  III.  chap.  95,  note  i).  Luther  rejected 
the  epistle  upon  purely  dogmatic  grounds.  The  advanced  critical 
school  are  unanimous  in  considering  it  a  post-apostolic  work,  and 
many  conservative  scholars  aeree  with  them.  See  Holtzmann's 
EinUitungy  p.  475  sqq.,  and  Weiss'  Einleitung^  p.  396  sqq.  The 
latter  defends  its  authenticity  (i.e.  the  authorship  of  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord),  and,  in  agreement  with  many  other  scholars  of 
conservative  tendencies,  throws  its  origin  back  into  the  early  part  of 
the  fifties. 

'7  The  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (also  classed  among 


also  one  of  the  seven  so-called  catholic  epistles. 
Nevertheless  we  know  that  these  also,*®  with  the 
rest,  have  been  read  publicly  in  very  many 
churches.* 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Annianus  the  First  Bishop  of  the   Church  of 
Alexandria  after  Mark, 

When  Nero  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
reign,^  Annianus  *  succeeded  Mark  the  evangelist 
in  the  administration  of  the  parish  of  Alexan- 
dria.' 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Persecution  under  Nero  in  which  Paul  and 
Peter  were  honored  at  Rome  with  Martyrdom 
in  Behalf  of  Religion. 

When  the  government  of  Nero  was  now  1 
firmly  established,  he  began  to  plunge  into 
unholy  pursuits,  and  armed  himself  even  against 
the  religion  of  the  God  of  the  universe. 
To  describe  the  greatness  of  his  depravity  2 
does  not  lie  within  the  .plan  of  the  present 
work.  As  there  are  many  indeed  that  have 
recorded  his  history  in  most  accurate  narratives,* 
every  one  may  at  his  pleasure  learn  from  them 
the  coarseness  of  the  man's  extraordinary  mad- 
ness, under  the  influence  of  which,  after  he 
had  accomplished  the  destruction  oif  so  many 
myriads  without  any  reason,  he  ran  into  such 
blood-guiltiness  that  he  did  not  spare  even  his 
nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends,  but  de- 
stroyed his  mother  and  his  brothers  and  his 
wife,*  with  very  many  others  of  his  own  family, 

the  antilegomena  by  Eusebius  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  25)  is  about  as 
well  supported  as  that  of  the  Epistle  of  James.  The  Peshito  does 
not  contain  it,  and  the  Syrian  Church  in  general  rejected  it  for  a 
number  of  centuries,  llie  Muratorian  Fraranent  accepts  it,  and 
Tertullian  evidently  considered  it  a  work  of  Jude,  the  apostle  (see 
De  CuUh  Fern.  1.  3) .  The  first  to  quote  from  it  is  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it  in  connection  with 
the  other  catholic  epistles,  according  to  Eusebius,  VI.  i^.  x.  Origen 
looked  upon  it  much  as  ne  looked  upon  the  Epistle  01  James,  but 
did  not  make  the  "Jude,  the  brother  of  James,'*  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  Eusebius  treats  it  as  he  does  James,  and  Luther,  followed 
by  many  modem  conservative  scholars  (among  them  Neander), 
rejects  it.  Its  defenders  commonly  ascribe  it  to  Jude,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  in  distinction  from  Jude  the  apostle^^nd  put  its  composi- 
tion before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  advanced  critical 
school  unanimously  deny  its  authenticity,  and  most  of  them  throw 
its  composition  into  the  second  century,  although  some  put  it  back 
into  the  latter  part  of  the  first.     See  Holtzmann,  p.  501. 

^  On  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  3,  notes  x  and  9. 
On  the  Epistles  of  John,  see  idid.  chap.  44,  notes  x8  and  19. 

'  6a  A.D.  With  this  agrees  Jerome's  version  of  the  Ckron., 
ifhile  the  Armenian  version  gives  the  seventh  year  of  Nero. 
'*'>  *  Annianus,  according  to  Bk.  III.  chap.  14,  below,  held  his  office 
fwenty-two  years.  In  A/osi.  Const.  VI I.  ^6  he  is  said  to  have  been 
ordained  by  Mark  as  the  first  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  Ckron. 
Orient.  89  (according  to  Westcott  m  the  Diet.  0/  Christ.  Biog.) 
reports  that  he  was  appointed  by  Mark  after  he  had  performed  a 
miracle  upon  him.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  martyr- 
ology  with  St.  Mark,  on  April  95. 

"  Upon  Mark's  connection  with  Egypt,  see  aboYp,  chap.  x6, 
note  I. 

1  Tacitus  {Ann.  XIIT.-XVI.),  Suetonius  {Nero),  and  Dion 
Cassius  (LXI.-LXIII.). 

3  Nero's  mother,  Agrippina  the  younger,  daughter  of  Germani- 
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as  he  would  private   and  public  enemies, 

3  with   various  kinds   of  deaths.     But  with 
all  these  things  this  particular  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  his  crimes  was  still  wanting,  that  he 
was  the    first    of  the    emperors   who   showed 

himself  an  enemy  of  the  divine    religion. 

4  The  Roman  TertuUian  is  likewise  a  witness 
of  this.     He  writes  as  follows  :  *  "  Examine 

your  records.  There  you  will  find  that  Nero 
was  the  first  that  persecuted  this  doctrine/ 
particularly  then  when  after  subduing  all  the 
east,  he  exercised  his  cruelty  against  all  at 
Rome.*  We  glory  in  having  such  a  man  the 
leader  in  our  punishment.  For  whoever  knows 
him  can  understand  that  nothing  was  con- 
demned by  Nero  unless  it  was  something 

5  of  great  excellence."    Thus  publicly  an- 
nouncing himself  as  the  first  among  God's 

chief  enemies,  he  was  led  on  to  the  slaughter  of 
the  apostles.  It  is,  therefore,  recorded  that 
Paul  was   beheaded   in  Rome  itself,*  and  that 

ciu  and  of  Agrippina  the  cider,  was  assassinated  at  Nero's  command 
in  60  A.D.  in Iwr  villa  on  Lake  Lucrine,  after  an  uniuccessTul  attempt 
to  drown  her  in  a  boat  so  constructed  as  to  break  to  pieces  while  sne 
was  sailing  in  it  on  the  lake.  His  younger  brother  Britannicus  was 
poisoned  by  his  order  at  a  banquet  in  55  a.o.  His  first  wife  Octavia 
was  divorced  in  order  that  he  might  marry  Poppaea,  the  wife  of  his 
friend  Otho»  and  was  afterward  put  to  death.  Poppaea  herself  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  kick  given  her  by  Nero  while  she  was  with 
driW.  8  TertullUn,  A^I.  V. 

*  We  learn  from  Tacitus,  Amh.  XV.  ^9,  that  Nero  was  suspected 
to  be  the  author  of  the  great  Roman  conflagration,  which  took  place 
in  64  A.o.  (Pliny,  //.  Jv.  XVII.  i,  Suetonius.  38,  and  Dion  Cassius, 
LXlI.  x8,  state  directly  that  he  was  the  author  of  it),  and  that  to 
avert  this  suspicion  from  himself  he  accused  the  Christians  of  the 
deed,  and  the  terrible  Nerontan  persecution  which  Tacitus  describes 
90  fully  was  the  result.  Gibbon,  and  in  recent  times  especially  Schil- 
ler (^Gesckiekfe  der  Rdmischen  Kaiterteit  unier  d*r  Regierung 
ies  N'erOf  p.  584  sqq.) ,  have  maintained  that  Tacitus  yna  mistaken 
in  callinz  this  a  peisecutton  of  Christians,  which  was  rather  a  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  as  a  whole.  But  we  have  no  reason  for  impeach- 
ing Tacitus'  accuracy  in  this  case,  especially  since  we  remember 
that  the  Jews  enjoyed  favor  with  Nero  through  his  wife  Poppaea. 
What  is  very  signincant,  Josephus  is  entirely  silent  in  regard  to  a 
persecution  of  his  countrymen  under  Nero.  We  may  assume  as 
probable  (with  Ewald  and  Renan)  that  it  was  through  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Jews  that  Nero's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Christians, 
and  he  was  led  to  throw  the  guilt  upon  them,  as  a  people  whose 
habits  woukl  best  give  countenance  to  such  a  suspicion,  and  most 
easily  excite  the  rage  of  the  poi>ulace  ai^inst  them.  This  was  not 
a  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  strict  sense,  that  is,  it  was  not 
atnied  against  their  religion  as  such;  and  yet  it  assumed  such  pro- 
portions and  was  attended  with  such  horrors  that  it  always  lived  in 
the  memory  of  the  Church  as  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  awful  of 
a  long  line  of  persecutions  instituted  against  them  by  imperial  Rome, 
and  it  revealed  to  them  the  essential  conflict  which  existed  between 
Rome  as  it  then  was  and  Christianity. 

^  The  Greek  translator  of  Tertulfian's  Afology^  whoever  he  may 
have  been  (certainly  not  Eusebius  himself:  see  chap.  3.  note  o, 
above),  being  ignorant  of  the  Latin  idiom  cunt  maxituty  nas  maoe 
very  bad  work  of  this  sentence,  and  has  utterly  destroyed  the  sense 
of  the  originalt  which  runs  as  follows:  iilic  reperieti*  primum 
S'trotum  in  hane  sectam  cum  tnaxime  Romte  orientem  Casa^ 
riano  gladio  ferocisst  ("  There  you  will  find  that  Nero  was  the 
iirst  to  assadl  with  the  imperial  sword  the  Christian  sect,  which  was 
then  especially  flourishing  in  Rome"^.  The  Greek  translation 
reads:  cxcZ  eirpiftf'crc  irpMTOv  Ncpwi^a  rovro  to  56Y^a,^4i>tica  /AoAta-ra 
cv  'Pw^jy  rvyv  araroAiir  wa<rav  vvoro^af  wfibf  rfv  tit  wavraK,  ^uo- 
|>rra,  in  the  rendering  of  which  I  have  followed  Crus^,  who  has  re- 
produced the  idea  of  the  Greek  translator  with  as  much  fidelity  as 
the  sentence  will  allow.  The  German  translators,  Stroth  and  Closs, 
render  the  sentence  directly  from  the  original  Latin,  and  thus  pre- 
serve the  meaning  of  Tertullian,  which  is,  of  Course,  what  the  Greek 
translator  intended  to  reproduce.  I  have  not,  however,  felt  at  lib- 
eny  in  the  present  case  to  follow  their  example. 

*  This  tradition,  that  Paul  suflered  martyrdom  in  Rome,  is  early 
and  universal,  and  disputed  by  no  counter-tradition,  and  may  lie 
accepted  as  the  one  certain  historical  fact  known  about  Paul  outside 
of  the  New  Testament  accounts.  Clement  (Ad.  Cor.  chap.  5)  is  the 
first  to  mention  the  death  of  Paul,  and  seems  to  imply,  though  he 
does  not  directly  state,  that  his  death  took  place  in  Kome  (hiring 
the  persecution  of  Nero.    Caius  (quoted  below,  §  7),  a  writer  m 


Peter  likewise  was  crucified  under  Nero.^    This 
account  of  Peter  and  Paul  is  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  their  names  are  preserved  in  the  ceme- 
teries of  that  place   even  to  the  present 
day.     It  is  confirmed  likewise  by  Caius,*       6 

the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  is  another  witness  to  his  death 
in  Rome,  as  is  also  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (quoted  below,  §  8}  of  the 
second  century.  Origen  (quoted  by  Euseb.  III.  z)  states  that  he 
was  martyred  in  Rome  under  Nero.  Tertullian  (at  the  end  of  the 
second  century) ,  in  his  De  Pntscriptione  Hcer.  chap.  36,  is  still 
more  distinct,  recording  that  Paul  was  beheaded  in  Kome.  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  accept  this  tradition  unhesitatingly,  and  we  may 
do  likewise.  As  a  Roman  citixen«  we  should  expect  him  to  meet 
death  by  the  sword. 

T  The  tradition  that  Peter  suflered  martyrdom  in  Rome  is  as  old 
and  as  universal  as  that  in  regard  to  Paul,  but  owing  to  a  great 
amount  of  falsehood  which  became  mixed  with  the  original  tradition 
by  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  whole  has  been  r^ected  as 
untrue  by  some  modem  critics,  who  so  so  far  as  to  deny  that  Peter 
was  ever  at  Rome.  (See  especially  Lipsius'  Die  Quellen  der 
rdmischen  Petrut-Sage^  Kiel,  zSra;  a  summary  of  his  view  is  given 
bv  Jackson  in  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Revie^v^ 
Z876,  p.  365  sq.  In  Lipsius'  latest  work  upon  this  subject,  Die 
Acta  Pauji  und  Petri^  1887,  he  makes  important  concessions.) 
The  tradition  is,  however,  too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  trace  of  any  conflicting  tradition.  We  may  therefore 
assume  it  as  overwhelmingly  probable  that  Peter  was  in  Rome  aiid 
suflered  martyrdom  there.  His  martyrdom  is  plainly  referred  to  in 
Tohn  xxi.  10,  though  the  place  of  it  is  not  eiven.  The  first  extra- 
oiblical  witness  to  it  is  Clement  of  Rome.  He  also  leaves  the  place 
of  the  martyrdom  unspecified  (Ad  Cor.  5),  but  he  evidently  as- 
sumes the  place  as  well  known,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  that  the 
early  Church  could  have  known  of  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul 
without  knowing  where  they  died,  and  there  is  in  neither  case  a 
single  opposing  tradition.  Ignatius  (Ad  Rom.  chap.  4)  connects 
Paul  ana  Peter  in  an  especial  way  with  the  Roman  Church,  which 
seems  plainly  to  imply  that  Peter  had  been  in  Rome.  Phlegon 
(supposed  to  be  the  Emperor  Hadrian  writiiig  under  the  name  of  a 
favorite  slave)  is  said  by  Origen  (Contra  Celtumt  II.  14)  to  have 
confused  Jesus  and  Peter  in  nis  Chronicles.  This  is  very  signifi- 
cant  as  implying  that  Peter  must  have  been  well  known  in  Rome. 
Dionysius.  quoted  below,  distinctly  states  that  Peter  labored  in 
Rome,  and  C^ius  is  a  vritness  for  it.  So  Irenxus,  Clement,  Tertul* 
liftn,  and  later  Fathers  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  first  to  men- 
tion Peter's  death  by  crucifixion  (unless  John  xxi.  x8  be  supposed 
to  imply  it)  is  Tertullian  (De  Prtescrip.  Heer.  chap.  ^6),  put  he 
mentions  it  as  a  fact  already  known,  and  tradition  since  his  time  is 
BO  unanimous  in  regard  to  it  that  we  may  consider  it  in  the  highest 
degree  probable.  On  the  tradition  reported  by  Origen,  that  Peter 
was  crucified  head  downward,  see  below,  Bk.  III.  chap,  z,  where 
Origen  is  quoted  by  Eusebius. 

*  The  history  of  Chains  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  All  that  we  know 
of  him  is  that  ne  was  a  very  learned  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  at 
the  beginniiig  of  the  third  century  held  a  disputation  with  Proclus  in 
Rome  (cf.  Bic.  VI.  chap,  ao,  below) .  The  accounts  of  him  given 
by  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  Nicephorus  are  drawn  from  Eusebius 
and  furnish  us  no  new  data.  Photius,  however  (Bihl.  XLVIII.), 
reports  that  C^ius  was  said  to  have  been  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman 
Church  during  the  episcopates  of  Victor  and  2ephyrinus,  and  to 
have  been  elected  **  Bishop  of  the  Gentiles,*'  and  hence  he  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman  Church,  though  the 
tradition  rests  certainly  upon  a  very  slender  foundation,  as  Phodus 
lived  some  six  hundred  years  after  Caius,  and  is  the  first  to  mention 
the  fact.  Photius  also,  although  with  hesitation,  ascribes  to  Caius  a 
work  On  the  Cause  of  the  universe^  and  one  called  The  Lahy- 
rinth.  and  another  Against  the  Heresy  «/*  A  rtemon  (see  below, 
Bk.  V.  chap.  28,  note  i).  The  first  of  these  (and  by  some  the 
last  also) ,  is  now  commonly  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.  Though  the 
second  may  have  been  written  by  Caius  it  is  no  longer  extant,  and 
hence  all  that  we  have  of  his  writings  are  the  fragments  of  the 
Dialogue  with  Proclus  preserved  by  Eusebius  in  this  chapter  and 
in  Bk.  III.  chaps.  38,  j3z.  The  absence  of  any  notice  of  the  personal 
activity  of  so  distinguished  a  writer  has  led  some  critics  (e.g.  Salmon 
in  Smith  and  Wac^,  I.  p.  386,  who  refers  to  Lightfoot,  Journal  of 
Philology^  I.  98,  as  holding  the  same  view)  to  assume  the  identity 
of  Caius  and  Hippolytus,  supposing  that  Hippolytus  in  the  Dia- 
logue with  Proclus  styled  himself  simply  by  nis  praenomen  Caius, 
and  that  thus  as  the  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  strangers  the  tradi- 
tion arose  of  a  writer  Caius  who  in  reality  never  had  a  separate  exist- 
ence. This  theory  is  ingenious,  and  in  many  respects  plausible,  and 
certainly  cannot  1>e  disproved  (owing  chiefly  to  our  lack  of  knowledge 
about  C^us) ,  and  yet  in  the  afaoence  of  any  proof  that  Hippolytus  ac- 
tually bore  the  praenomen  Caius  it  can  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  a 
bare  hypothesis.  The  two  are  distinguished  by  Eusebius  and  by  all 
the  writers  who  mention  them.  On  Caius*  attitude  toward  the  Apoc- 
alypse, see  Bk.  III.  chap.  28,  note  4;  and  on  his  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap. 
20,  and  Bk.  III.  chap.  3,  note  17.  The  fragments  of  Caius  (includ- 
ing fragments  from  the  Little  Labyrinth^  mentioned  above)  are 
given  with  annotations  in  Routh's  Rel.  Sacree^  II.  125-158,  and  in 
translation  (with  the  addition  of  the  ,Muratorian  Fragment,  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Caius  by  its  discoverer)  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers, 
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a  member  of  the  Church,®  who  arose*?  under 
Zephyrinus,"  bishop  of  Rome.  He,  in  a  pub- 
lished disputation  with  Proclus,"  the  leader  of 
the  Phrygian  heresy,^'  speaks  as  follows  con- 
cerning the  places  where  the  sacred  corpses 

7  of  the  aforesaid  apostles  are  laid  :  "  But " 
I  can  show  the  trophies  of  the  apostles. 

For  if  you  will  go  to  the  Vatican  ^  or  to  the 

Ostian  way/*  you  will  find  the  trophies  of  those 

who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  church."  *' 

8  And   that  they  both  suffered   martyrdom 
at  the  same  time  is  stated  by  Dionysius, 

bishop  of  Corinth,'^  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans,*' in  the  following  words  :  "  You  have  thus 
by  such  an  admonition  bound  together  the 
planting  of  Peter  and  of  Paul  at  Rome  and 
Corinth.  For  both  of  them  planted  and  like- 
wise  taught  us  in  our   Corinth, *°      And   they 


V.  599-60^.    See  also  the  article  of  Salmon  in  Smith  and  Wace,  of 
Harnack,  in  Henog  ([ad  ed.}i  and  Schaflf's  CA.  Hist.  II.  p.  775  sqq. 

^<>  ycyoi'wf.  Crusi  translates  "bora";  but  Eusebius  cannot 
have  meant  that,  for  in  Bk.  VI.  chap,  ao  he  tells  us  that  Caius'  dis- 
putation with  Proclus  was  held  durins;  the  episcopate  of  Zephyrinus. 
He  used  </cyovw«,  therefore,  as  to  indicate  tnat  at  that  time  he  came 
into  public  notice,  as  we  use  the  word  "  arose." 

^^  On  Zephyrinus,  see  below,  Bk.  V.  chap.  98,  {  7. 

^'  This  Proclus  probably  introduced  Montanism  into  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  According  to  Pseudo>Tertullian 
{Adv.  omnes  Hter.  chap.  7)  he  was  a  leader  of  one  division  of  the 
^Iontanists,  the  other  division  being  composed  of  followers  of  Ma- 
chines.  He  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Proculus  nosier^ 
classed  by  TertuUian,  in  Adv,  Vol,  chap.  5,  with  Justin  Martyr, 
Miltiades,  and  Irenaeus  as  a  successful  opponent  of  heresy. 

u  The  sect  of  the  Montanisu.  Called  the  "  Phrygian  heresy,*' 
from  the  fact  that  it  took  its  rise  in  Phryna.  Upon  Montanism, 
see  below,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  37,  and  especially  nk.  V.  chap.  z6  sqq. 

'*  The  ik  here  makes  it  probable  that  Caius,  in  reply  to  certain 
claims  of  Proclus,  was  assertmg  over  against  him  the  ability  of  the 
Roman  church  to  exhibit  the  true  trophies  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
apostles.    And  what  these  claims  of  Proclus  were  can  perhaps  be 

rithered  from  his  words,  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  Bk.  III.  chai>.  31. 
4,  in  which  Philip  and  his  daughters  are  said  to  have  been  buried 
in  Hierapolis.  That  these  two  sentences  were  closely  connected  in 
the  original  is  quite  possible. 

^  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Peter  was  crucified  upon  the 
hill  of  Janiculum,  near  the  Vatican,  where  the  Church  of  San  Pietro 
in  Montorio  now  stands,  and  the  hole  in  which  his  cross  stood  is 
still  shown  to  the  trustful  visitor.  A  more  probable  tradition  makes 
the  scene  of  execution  the  Vatican  hill,  where  Nero's  circus  was, 
and  where  the  persecution  took  plsice.  Baronius  makes  the  whole 
ridge  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Tiber  one  hill,  and  thus  reconciles 
the  two  traditions.  In  the  fourth  century  the  remains  of  Peter  were 
transferred  from  the  Catacombs  of  San  Sebastiano  (where  they  are 
said  to  have  been  interred  in  358  a.d.)  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
which  occupied  the  sight  of  the  present  basilica  on  the  Vatican. 

1"  Paul  was  beheaded,  according  to  tradition,  on  the  Ostian  way, 
at  the  spot  now  occupied  bv  the  Abbey  of  the  Three  Fountains. 
The  fountains,  which  are  said  to  have  sprung  up  at  the  spots  where 
Paul's  head  struck  the  ground  three  times  after  the  decapitation,  are 
still  showui  as  also  the  pillar  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  oeen 
bound!  In  the  fourth  century,  at  the  same  time  that  Peter's  remains 
were  transferred  to  the  Vatican,  Paul's  remains  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  which  occupied  the  site  now  marked 
by  the  church  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura.  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable  in  the  traditions  as  to  the  spot  where  Paul  and  Peter  met 
their  death.  They  are  as  old  m  the  second  century;  and  while  they 
cannot  be  accepted  as  indisputably  true  (since  there  is  always  a  ten- 
dency  to  fix  the  deathplace  of  a  great  man  even  if  it  is  not  known) , 
yet  on  the  other  hand  if  Peter  and  Paul  were  martyred  in  Rome, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  place  of  their  death  and  burial  could 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  Koman  church  itself  within  a  century 
and  a  half. 

1^  Neither  Paul  nor  Peter  founded  the  Roman  church  in  the 
strict  sense,  for  there  was  a  con^gation  of  believers  there  even 
before  Paul  came  to  Rome,  as  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  shows, 
and  Peter  cannot  have  reached  there  until  some  time  after  Paul. 
It  was,  however,  a  very  early  fiction  that  Paul  and  Peter  together 
founded  the  church  in  uiat  city. 

**  On  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  see  below,  6k.  IV.  chan.  ai. 

^*  Another  quotation  from  this  epistle  is  given  in  Bk.  iV.  chap. 
33.     The  fragments  are  discussed  by  Kouth,  Kel»  Sac,  I*  179  -^q* 

^  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of'^  Dionysius'  report  as  to  Peter's 


taught  together  in  like  manner  in  Italy,  and  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  the  same  time."  *^  I  have 
quoted  these  things  in  order  that  the  truth  of 
the  history  might  be  still  more  confirmed. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

77ie  Jews,   afflicted  with   Innumerable   Evils, 
commenced  the  Last  War  against  the  Romans, 

JoSEPHUS  again,  after  relating  many  things  1 
in  connection  with  the  calamity  which  came 
upon  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  records,^  in  addi- 
tion to  many  other  circumstances,  that  a  great 
many '  of  the  most  honorable  among  the  Jews 
were  scourged  in  Jerusalem  itself  and  then 
crucified  by  Floras.*  It  happened  that  he 
was  procurator  of  Judea  when  the  war  began 
to  be  kindled,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero.* 

martyrdom  at  Rome,  he  is  almost  certainly  in  error  in  speaking  as 
he  does  of  Peter's  work  in  Corinth.  It  is  oifficult,  to  be  sure,  to  dis- 
pose of  so  direct  and  early  a  tradition,  but  it  is  stUl  more  difficult  to 
accept  it.  The  statement  that  Paul  and  Peter  together  planted  the 
Corinthian  church  is  certainly  an  error,  as  we  know  that  it  was 
Paul's  own  church,  founded  by  him  alone.  The  so<aUed  Cephas 
party,  mentioned  in  x  Cor.  i.,  is  perhaps  easiest  explained  by  the 
previous  presence  and  activity  of  Peter  m  Corinth,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  necessary,  and  the  absence  of  any  reference^  to  the  fact  in  the 
two  epistles  of  Paul  renders  it  almost  absolutely  impossible.  ,It  is 
barely  possible,  though  by  no  means  probable,  that  Peter  visited 
Corinth  on  his  way  to  Rome  (assuming  the  Roman  journey)  and 
that  thus,  althougn  the  church  had  already  been  founded  many 
years,  he  became  connected  in  tradition  with  its  early  days,  and 
finally  with  its  origination.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  tradi- 
tion u  wholly  in  error  and  arose,  as  Neander  suggests,  panly  from 
the  mention  of  Peter  in  x  Cor.  i.,  partly  from  the  natural  desire  to 
ascribe  the  origin  of  this  great  apostolic  church  to  the  two  leading 
apostles,  to  whom  in  like  manner  the  founding  of  the  Roman  church 
was  ascribed.  It  is  significant  that  this  tradition  is  recorded  only 
by  a  Corinthian,  who  of  course  had  every  inducement  to  accept 
such  a  report,  and  to  repeat  it  in  comparing  his  own  church  with 
the  central  church  of  Christendom.  We  find  no  mention  of  the 
tradition  in  later  writers,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

>^  icard  rhv  avrhv  Katpdi^.  The  Kara  allows  some  mari^n  in 
time  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  same  day.  Dionysius  is 
the  first  one  to  connect  the  deaths  of  Peter  and  Paul  chronologically , 
but  later  it  became  quite  the  custom.  One  tradition  put  their  deaths 
on  the  same  day,  one  year  apart  (Augustine  and  Pruoentius,  e.g.,  are 
said  to  support  this  tradition).  Jerome  {jde  vtr.  ill.  x)  is  the  first 
to  state  explicitly  that  they  suffered  on  the  same  day.  Eusebius  in 
his  Chron.  (Armen.)  puts  their  martyrdom  in  67,  Jerome  in  68. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  celebrates  the  death  of  Peter  on  the 
39th  and  that  of  Paul  on  the  30th  of  June,  but  has  no  fixed  tradition 
as  to  the  year  of  the  death  of  either  of  them. 

^  Tosephus,  B.  y.  II.  X4.  9.  He  relates  that  Floras,  in  order  to 
shield  himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  misrule  and  of  his  abomi- 
nable extortions,  endeavored  tQ  inflame  the  Jews  to  rebel  against 
Rome  by  acting  still  more  cruelly  toward  them.  As  a  result  many 
disturbauices  broke  out,  and  many  bitter  things  were  said  against 
Floras,  in  consequence  of  which  he  proceeded  to  the  severe  measures 
referred  to  here  oy  Eusebius. 

*  fAvptovf  d<rovc.  Josephus  gives  the  whole  number  of  those 
that  were  destroved,  including  women  and  children^  as  about 
thirty-six  hundred  (no  doubt  a  gross  exa^;eration,  like  most  of  his 
figures).  He  does  not  state  the  number  ^noble  Jews  whom  Floras 
whipped  and  cracified.  The  **  myriads  "  of  Eusebius  is  an  instance 
of  the  exaggerated  use  of  language  which  was  common  to  his  age, 
and  which  almost  invariably  marks  a  period  of  decline.  In  many 
cases  "  myriads  "  meant  to  Eusebius  and  his  contemporaries  twenty, 
or  thirty,  or  even  less.  Any  number  that  seemed  large  under  the 
circumstances  was  called  a  *^  myriad." 

s  Gessius  Floras  was  a  Greek  whose  wife,  Cleopatra,  was  a  friend 
of  the  Empress  Poppaea,  through  whose  influence  he  obtained  his 
appointment  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  xx.  i).  He  succeeded  Albinus  in  64 
A.D.  (see  above,  chap.  23,  note  ^5),  and  was  universally' hated  as 
the  most  corrupt  and  unprincipled  governor  Tudea  had  ever  endured. 
Josephus  {B.  y,  II.  X4.  9  sqq.  and  Ant.  XX.  xx.  x)  paints  him  in 
very  black  colors. 

^Josephus  iB.  y.  II.  14.  4)  puts  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  rei^n  of  Nero  (i.e.  a.d.  66)  in  the  month  of 
Ariemision,  corresponding  to  the  month  lyar,  the  second  month  of 
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2  Josephus  says*  that  at  that  time  a  terrible 
commotion  was  stirred  up  throughout  all 
Sjrria  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  everywhere  the  latter  were  destroyed 
without  mercy,  like  enemies,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities,  **  so  that  one  could  see  cities  filled 

the  Jewish  year.  According  to  Josephus  (^fi.  XX.  ir.  i)  this 
was  in  the  second  year  of  Gessius  Florus.  The  waur  began  at  this 
time  bjr  repeated  rebellious  outbreaks  among  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  driven  to  desperation  by  the  unprincipled  and  tyrannical  con- 
duct of  Florus,  —  though  Vespasian  himself  did  not  appear  in  PaleS' 
tine  until  the  spring  0167,  wlwn  he  began  his  operations  in  Galilee. 
»  Jos.  ^.  7:11.18.2. 


with  unburied  corpses,  and  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  aged  scattered  about  with  the  bodies  of  in- 
fants, and  women  without  even  a  covering  for 
their  nakedness,  and  the  whole  province  full  of 
indescribable  calamities,  while  the  dread  of  those 
things  that  were  threatened  was  greater  than  the 
sufferings  themselves  which  they  an)rwhere  en- 
dured." *  Such  is  the  account  of  Josephus ;  and 
such  was  the  condition  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time. 


BOOK    III. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  Parts  of  the  World  in  which  the  Apostles 

preached  Christ. 

1  Such  was  the   condition   of   the   Jews. 

Meanwhile  the  holy  apostles  and  disciples 
of  our  Saviour  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
world. ^  Parthia,'  according  to  tradition,  was 
allotted  to  Thomas  as  his  field  of  labor,  Scythia  ^ 
to  Andrew/  and  Asia*  to  John,*  who,  after  he 

*  According  to  Lipsius,  the  legends  concerning  the  labors  of 
the  apostles  in  various  countries  were  all  originallv  connected  with 
that  of  their  separation  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  as  old  as  the  second 
century.  But  this  separation  was  put  at  various  dates  by  different 
traditions*  varying  from  immediately  after  the  Ascension  to  twenty- 
four  years  later.  A  lost  book,  referred  to  by  the  Decretum  Gelasit 
as  Liber  qui apptllatut  tortes  Apostolorutn  apocrypkus^  veiy  likely 
containea  the  original  tradition,  and  an  account  of  tne  fate  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  was  probably  of  Gnostic  or  Manichean  origin.  The  em>rts 
to  derive  from  the  varving  traditions  any  trustworthy  particulars  as 
to  the  apostles  themselves  is  almost  wholly  vain.  The  various  tradi- 
tions not  only  assign  different  fields  of  labor  to  the  different  apostles, 
but  also  give  different  lists  of  the  apostle<i  themselves.  See  Lipsius* 
article  on  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  A^stles  in  Smith  and  Wace's 
Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  I.  p.  17  sqq.  Tne  extant  Apocryphal  Gos- 
pels, Acts,  Apocalypses,  &c.,  are  translated  in  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  Vol.  VI 1 1.  p.  361  sqq.  Lipsius  states  that,  accordins  to 
the  oldest  form  of  the  tradition,  the  apostles  were  divided  into  three 
groups:  first,  Peter  and  Andrew,  Matthew  and  Bartholomew,  who 
were  said  to  have  preached  in  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea;  second, 
Thomas,  Thaddeus,  and  Simeon,  the  Canaanite,  in  Parthia;  third, 
John  and  Philip,  in  Asia  Minor. 

'  Parthia,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  was  an  independent  king- 
dom, extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  tradition  in 
regard  to  Thomas  (see  preceding  note).  It  is  found  also  in  the 
Clementine  RecognitioHS,  IX.  39,  and  in  Socrates,  H.  E.  I.  19. 
Rufinus  ^H.  E.  ll.  5)  and  Socrates  (//.  E,  IV.  x8)  speak  of  Edessa 
as  his  burial  place.  Later  traditions  extended  his  labors  eastward 
as  far  as  India^  and  made  him^  suffer  martyrdom  in  that  land ;  and 
there  his  remains  were  exhibited  down  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
According  to  the  Martj^rium  Romannm,  however,  his  remains 
were  brought  from  India  to  Edessa,  and  from  thence  to  Ortona,  in 
Italy,  during  the  Crusades.  The  Syrian  Christians  in  India  called 
themselves  Thomas-Christians ;  but  the  name  cannot  be  traced  be- 
yond the  eighth  century,  and  is  derived,  probably,  from  a  Nestorian 
missionary. 

'  The  name  Scythia  was  commonly^  used  by  the  ancients,  in  a 
very  loose  sense,  to  denote  all  the  region  lyinjs  north  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas.  But  two  Scythias  were  distinguished  in  more 
accurate  usage:  a  Eurooean  Scythia,  lying  north  of  the  Black  Sea» 
between  the  Danube  ana  the  Tanais,  and  an  Asiatic  Scythia,  extend- 
ing eastward  from  the  Ural.    The  former  is  here  meant. 

*  The  traditions  respecting  Andrew  are  very  uncertain  and  con- 
tradictory, though,  as  remarked  above  (note  i)^  the  original  form, 
represented  here,  assi^ed  as  his  field  the  region  m  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Black  Sea.  His  traditional  activity  in  Scythia  has  made  him 
the  patron  saint  of  Russia.  He  is  al^o  called  the  patron  saint  of 
Greece,  where  he  is  reported  to  have  been  crucified;  out  his  activity 
there  rests  upon  a  late  tradition.  His  body  is  said  to  have  been  car- 
ried to  Constantinople  in  357  (cf.  Philostorgius,  Hist.  Eccles.  III. 
3),  and  durmg  the  Crusades  transferred  to  Amalpae  in  Italy,  in 
whose  cathedral  the  remains  are  still  shown.  Andrew  is  in  addition 
the  patron  saint  of  Scotland;  but  the  tradition  of  his  activity  there 
dates  back  only  to  the  eighth  century  (cf.  Skene's  Celtic  Scot- 
land, II.  331  sq.).  Numerous  other  regions  are  claimed,  by  various 
traditions,  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  labors. 

*  Proconsular  Asia  included  only  a  narrow  strip  of  Ama  Minor, 
lying  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  comprising  Mysia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria. 


had  lived  some  time  there,^  died  at  Ephe- 
sus.  Peter  appears  to  have  preached*  in  2 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Asia*  to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion.  And  at 
last,  having  come  to  Rome,  he  was  crucified 
head-downwaj-ds  ;  *°  for  he  had  requested  that  he 
might  suffer  in  this  way.  What  do  we  need  to 
say  concerning  Paul,  who  preached  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  from  Jerusalem  to  lUyricum,"  and 
afterwards  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  under 

0  The  universal  testimony  of  antiauity  assigns  John's  later  life 
to  Ephesus:  e.g.  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Heer.  III.  i.  z  and  3.  4,  etc: 
Clement  of  Alex.,  Quis  Dives  Salvetur,  c.  43  (quoted  by  Eusebius, 
chap.  33,  below) ;  Polycrates  in  his  Epistle  to  Victor  (quoted  by 
Eusebius  in  chap.  31,  below,  and  in  Bk.  V.  chap.  34);  and  many 
others.  The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is  especialljr  weighty,  for  the 
series:  Irenaeus,  the  pupil  of  Polycarp,  the  pupil  of  John,  forms  a 
complete  chain  such  as  we  have  in  no  other  case.  Such  testimony, 
when  its  force  is  broken  by  no  adverse  tradition,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  John's  residence  in  Ephesus  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  but  it  has  been  denied  by  many  of  the  critics  who  reject 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  (e.g.  Keim,  Holtz- 
mann,  the  author  of  Sufernat.  Religion,  and  others),  though  the 
denial  is  much  less  positive  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The 
chief  areuments  urj^  against  the  residence  of  John  in  Ephesus  are 
two,  both  a  silentio  :  first,  Clement  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians speaks  of  the  apostles  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  to  imply^ 
that  they  were  all  dead;  secondly,  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  Paul  is 
mentioned,  but  not  John,  which  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  as 
one  is  addressed  to  Ephesus  itself.  In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  such 
an  interpretation  of  Clement's  words  is  not  necessary,  and  that  the 
omission  ofjohn  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  becomes  perfectly  nat- 
ural if  the  Epistles  are  thrown  into  the  time  of  Hadrian  or  into  the 
latter  part  of  Trajan's  reign,  as  they  ought  to  be  (cf.  chap.  361  note  4) . 
In  the  face  of  the  strong  testimony  for  lohn's  Ephesian  residence 
these  two  objections  must  be  overruled.  The  traditional  view  is 
defended  by  all  conservative  critics  as  well  as  by  the  majority  even 
of  those  who  deny  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  (cf. 
especially  Hilgenfeld  in  his  Einleitung,  and  Weixsacker  in  his 
Apostoltches  Zeitalter),  The  silence  of  Paul's  epistles  and  of  the 
Acts  proves  that  John  cannot  have  gone  to  Ephesus  until  after  Paul 
had  permanently  left  there,  and  this  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
be  the  case.  Upon  the  time  of  John's  banishment  to  Patmos,  see 
Bk.  III.  chap.  z8,  note  x.  Tradition  reports  that  he  lived  until  the 
reign  of  Trajan  (08-117).    Cf.  Irenaeus,  II.  33.  5  and  III.  3.  4. 

^  Origen  in  this  extract  seems  to  be  uncertain  how  long  John 
remained  in  Ephesus  and  when  he  died. 

*  The  language  of  Origen  {ntKupvj^ivax  ioutw,  instead  *of  Aoyov 
exci  or  irapaSo<rtf  ircp*e>^ei)  seems  to  imply  that  he  is  recording  not 
a  tradition,  but  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  first  Epistle  of  l^ter, 
which  was  known  to  him,  and  in  which  these  places  are  mentioned. 
Such  a  tradition  did,  however,  exist  quite  early.  Cf.  e.g.  the  Syriac 
Doctrina  Apostolorum  (ed.  Cureton)  and  the  Gnostic  Acts  of 
Peter  and  Andrew.  The  former  assigns  to  Peter,  Antioch,  Syria, 
and  Cilicia,  in  addition  to  Galatia  and  rontus,  and  cannot,  therdfore, 
rest  solelv  upon  the  first  Eputle  of  Peter,  which  does  not  mention 
the  first  tnree  places.  All  the  places  assi^ed  to  Peter  are  i>ortions 
of  the  field  of  Paul,  who  in  all  the  traditions  of  this  class  is  com- 
pletely  crowded  out  and  his  field  given  to  other  apostles,  showing 
the  Jewish  origin  of  the  traditions.  Upon  Peter's  activity  in  Rome 
and  his  death  tnere,  see  Bk.  II.  chap.  35,  note  j. 

*  Five  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  mentioned  in  i  Pet.  i.  x. 

^^  Origen  is  the  first  to  record  that  Peter  was  crucified  with  his 
head  downward,  but  the  tradition  afterward  became  quite  common. 
It  is  of  course  not  impossible,  but  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
it  by  earlier  Fathers  (even  by  Tertullian,  who  mentions  the  cruci- 
fixion), and  its  decidedly  legendary  character,  render  it  exceedingly 
doubtful. 

^^  Cf.  Rom.  XV.  19.  lUyricum  was  a  Roman  province  lying 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
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Nero?"     These  facts  are  related  by  Origen  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Commentary  on  Genesis.^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  First  Ruler  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 

After  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  of  Peter, 
Linus  ^  was  the  first  to  obtain  the  episcopate  of 
the  church  at  Rome.  Paul  mentions  him,  when 
writing  to  Timothy  from  Rome,  in  the  salutation 
at  the  end  of  the  epistle.' 


CHAPTER    III. 

The  Epistles  of  the  Apostles, 

1  One  epistle  of  Peter,  that  called  the  first, 

is  acknowledged  as  genuine.^     And  this  the 

^  S«e  above,  Bk.  II.  chap.  35,  note  5. 

**  This  fragment  of  Origen  has  been  preserved  by  no  one  else. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  quotation  begins— > whether  with 
the  words  "  Thomas  according  to  tradition  received  Parthia,*'  as  I 
have  given  it,  or  with  the  woras  *' Peter  appears  to  have  preached/' 
etc,  as  Bright  gives  it. 

*  The  actual  order  of  the  first  three  so-called  bishops  of  Rome  is 
a  greatly  disputed  matter.  The  oldest  tradition  is  that  given  by 
Ircnaeus  {.Adv.  H^r.  III.  3.  3)  and  followed  here  by  Euseoius,  ac- 

many 
possi- 
ble combinations  of  the  three  names,  and  all  sorts  of  theories  to  ac- 
count for  the  difficulties  and  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  in  the 
earlier  Usts,  have  been  proposed.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  so- 
called  EpistU  0/ Clement  to  James  (a  part  of  the  Pseudo-CIcmcn- 
tine  Literature  prefixed  to  the  Homilies)  it  is  said  that  Clement  was 
ordained  by  Peter,  and  Salmon  thinks  that  this  caused  Hippolytus 
to  change  the  order,  putting  Clement  first.  Gieseler  {Eccles.  nist.^ 
£n^.  Trans.,  I.  p.  107,  note  10)  explains  the  disagreements  in  the 
vartous  traditions  bv  supposing^  that  the  three  were  presbyters  to- 
gether at  Rome,  and  that  later,  in  the  endeavor  to  make  out  a  com- 
plete Ibt  of  bishops,  they  were  each  successively  elevated  by  tradi- 
tion to  the  episcopal  chair.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  Rome  at  that 
early  date  nad  no  monarchical  bishop,  and  therefore  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  order  of  these  first  three  so-called  bishops  is  not  a 
question  as  to  a  fact,  but  simply  as  to  which  is  the  oldest  of  various 
unfounded  traditions.  The  Roman  Church  gives  the  following 
order :  Linus,  Clement,  Cletus,  Anadetus,  following  Hippolytus  in 
nuking  Cletus  and  Anacletus  out  of  the  single  Anencletus  of  the 
original  tradition.  The  apocryphal  martyrdoms  of  Peter  and  Paul 
are  falsely  ascribed  to^  Linus  (see  Tischendorf,  Acta  Apost.  A/ocr. 

g.  xix.  sq.).  Eusebius  (chap.  13,  below)  says  that  Linus  was 
Uhop  for  twelve  years.  In  his  Chron.  (Armen.)  he  says  fourteen 
years,  while  Jerome  says  eleven.  These  dates  are  about  as  reliable 
as  the  epiacoiol  succession  itself.  We  have  no  trustworthy  infor- 
mation as  to  the  personal  character  and  history  of  Linus.  Upon  the 
subjects  discussed  in  this  note  see  especially  Salmon's  articles,  CUm' 
ens  RomuHMS,  and  Linus ^  in  the  Diet,  0/ Christ.  Biog. 

s  3  Tfan.  tv.  ax.  The  same  identification  is  made  by  Irenaeus, 
Adv.  Hitr.  III.  3.  3,  and  by  Pseudo-Ignatius  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Trttllians  (longer  version),  chap.  7. 

^  The  testimony  of  tradition  is  unanimous  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  first  Epistle  of  Peter.  It  was  known  to  Clement  of  Rome,  Poly- 
carp,  Papias,  Hermas,  &c.  (the  Muratorian  Fragment,  however, 
omits  it),  and  was  cited  under  the  name  of  Peter  by  Irenaeus,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  from  whose  time  its  canonicity 
and  Petrine  authorship  were  established,  so  that  Eusebius  rightly 
puts  it  among  the  homologoumena.  Semler,  in  1784^  was  the  first 
to  deny  its  direct  Petrine  authorship,  and  Cludius,  m  x8o8,  pro- 
aounoKl  it  absolutely  ungenuine.  The  TUbingen  School  followed, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  genuineness  is  denied  by  all  the  negative 
critics,  chiefly  00  account  of  the  strong  Pauline  character  of  the 
epistle  (cf.  Holtzmann,  Einleitnng^  p.  487  sqq.,  also  Weiss,  Ein- 
Uitunrt  p>  498  sqa.,  who  confines  the  resemblances  to  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans  ana  to  the  Ephesians,  and  denies  the  general  Pauline 
character  of  the  epistle) .  The  great  majority  of  scholars,  however, 
maintain  the  Petnne  authorship.  A  new  opinion,  expressed  by 
Hamack,  upon  the  assumption  of  the  distinctively  Pauline  charac- 
ter of  the  epistle^  is  that  it  was  written  durins  the  apostolic  age  by 
«ome  follower  of  Paal,  and  that  the  name  of  reter  was  afterward  at- 
tached to  it,  so  that  it  represents  no  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 


'  elders  "  among 


ancient  elders  *  used  freely  in  their  ovm  writings 
as  an  undisputed  work.'  But  we  have  learned 
that  his  extant  second  Epistle  does  not  be- 
long to  the  canon  ;^  yet,  as  it  has  appeared 
profitable  to  many,  it  has  been  used  with 
the  other  Scriptures.*  The  so-called  Acts  2 
of  Peter,'  however,  and  the  GospeF  which 
bears  his  name,  and  the   Preaching*  and  the 

but  an  effort  of  a  later  a^e  to  find  an  author  for  the  anonymous  epis< 
tie.  In  support  of  this  is  urged  the  fact  that  though  the  epistle  is 
so  frequently  quoted  in  the  second  century,  it  is  never  connected 
with  Peter's  name  until  the  time  of  Irenaeus.  (Cf.  Hamack's  Lehre 
der  ZwUlf  Apostely  p.  106,  note,  and  his  Dogmengeschiehte^  I. 
p.  378,  note  a.)  This  theory  has  found  few  supporters. 
>  01  iroAai  irpco'^vrcpot.  On  the  Use  of  the  term  *'  eli 
the  Fathers,  see  below,  chap.  39,  note  6. 

^  ovK  ivSia^iiKov  liiv  tlvai  irapciXi^oMn'.  ^  The  authorship  of 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  has  always  been  widely  disputed.  The 
external  testimony  for  it  is  very  weak,  as  no  knowledge  of  it  can  be 
proved  to  have  existed  before  the  third  century.  Numerous  expla- 
nations have  been  offered  by  apologists  to  account  for  this  curious 
fact;  but  it  still  remains  almost  inexplicable,  if  the  epistle  be  ac- 
cepted  as  the  work  of  the  apostle.  Ine  first  clear  references  to  it 
are  made  by  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Cassarea  in  Cappadocia  (third 
century),  in  his  Epistle  to  Cypnan,  §  6  iEp.  74,  in  tne  collection  of 
Cyprian's  Epistles,  Ante-Nicene  Fathers^  Am.  ed.,  V.  p.  3^1),  and 
by  Origen  (quoted  by  Eusebius,  VI.  as,  below),  who  mentions  the  . 
second  Epistle  as  disputed.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  however,  seems  j^ 
at  least  to  have  known  and  used  it  (according  to  Euseb.  VI.  14).  ^ 
The  epistle  was  not  admitted  into  the  Canon  until  the  Council  of 
Hippo,  in  393,  when  all  doubts  and  discussion  ceased  until  the 
Reformation.  It  is  at  present  disputed  by  all  negative  critics,  and 
even  by  many  otherwise  conservative  scholars.  Those  who  de- 
fend its  genuineness  date  it  shortly  before  the  death  of  Peter,  while  the 
majority  of  those  who  reject  it  throw  it  into  the  second  centurv,  -^ 
some  as  late  as  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (e.g.  Harnack,  in 
his  Lehre  der  Ztvdlf  Apostel^  p.  15  and  1^9,  who  assigns  its  com- 
position to  Egypt).  Cf.  Holtzmann,  jE'/w/ri'/wMiT,  p.  40J  soq.,  and 
Weiss  (who  leaves  its  genuineness  an  open  question),  Einleitung^ 
p.  A36  sqq.  For  a  defense  of  the  genuineness,  see  especially  War- 
tiela,  in  tne  Southern  Pres.  Rev.^  1883,  p.  390  sqq.,  and  Salmon's 
Introduction  to  the  N".  T.t  p.  513  sqq. 

B  Althoueh  disputed  by  many^,  as  already  remarked,  and  conse- 

?uently  not  looked  upon  as  certainly  canonical  until  the  end  of  the 
mrth  century,  the  epistle  was  yet  used,  as  Eusebius  says,  quite 
widely  from  the  time  of  Origen  on,  e.g.  by  Origen,  Firmilian,  Cy- 
prian, Hippolytus,  Methodius,  etc.  The  same  is  true,  however,  of 
other  writings,  which  the  Church  afterward  placed  among  the  Apoc- 
rypha. 

*  These  irpa^eif  ^or  irepioJoi,  as  they  are  often  called)  Ilcrpov 
were  of  heretical  origin,  according  to  Lipsius,  and  belonged,  like  the 
heretical  Ada  Pauli  (referred  to  in  iiote  so,  below),  to  the  collec- 
tion of  ircpto£oi  Twi^  avoaroAwv,  which  were  ascribed  to  Lucius 
Charinus,  and,  like  them,  formed  also,  from  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  part  of  the  Manichean  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  no  longer  extant,  but  a  part  of  it  is  pre- 
served, according  to  Lipsius,  in  a  late  Catholic  redaction,  under  the 
title  Passio  Petri,  Upon  these  Acts  of  Peter  ^  iheir  original  form, 
and  their  relation  to  other  works  of  the  same  class,  sm  Lipsius. 
Apocrytken  Apostelgeschichten^  W.  x,  p.  78  sq.  Like  the  heretical 
Acta  Pauli  already  referred  to>  this  work,  too,  was  used  in  the 
composition  of  the  (Catholic  Acts  of  Paul  and  Peter  ^  which  are  still 
extant,  and  which  assumed  their  present  form  in  the  fifth  century, 
according  to  Lipsius.  These  Catholic  Acts  of  Peter^and  Paul 
have " 
and 
translation 

^  This  Gospel  is  mentioned  by  Serapion  as  in  use  in  the  church 
of  Rhossus  (quoted  by  Eusebius,  Bk.  Vl.  chap,  xa,  below), but  was 
rejected  by  him  because  of  the  heretical  doctrines  which  it  contained. 
It  is  mentioned  again  by  Eusebius,  III.  35,  only  to  be  rejected  as 
heretical ;  also  by  Origen  (in  Matt.  Vol.  X.  17)  and  by  Jerome  {,de 
vir.  ill.  i),  who  follows  Eusebius  in  pronouncing  it  an  heretical 
work  employed  by  no  early  teachers  of  tne  Christian  Church.  Lip- 
sius regards  it  as  probably  a  Gnostic  recast  of  one  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels.  From  Serapion's  account  of  this  Gospel  (see  below,  Bk. 
VI.  chap.  13),  we  see  that  it  dificrs  from  the  Canonical  Gospels,  not 
in  denying  their  truth,  or  in  giving  a  contradictory  account  of 
Christ's  life,  but  rather  in  adding  to  the  account  given  by  them. 
This,  of  course,  favors  Lipsius'  hypothesis:  and  in  any  case  he  is 
certainly  quite  right  in  denying  that  the  Gospel  was  an  original  work 
made  use  of  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  that  it  in  any  way  lay  at  the  base 
of  our  present  Cjospel  of  Mark.  The  Gospel  (as  we  learxi  from  the 
same  cnaptcr)  was  used  by  the  Doceta^  but  that  does  not  imply  that 
it  contained  what  we  call  Docetic  ideas  of  Christ's  body  (cf.  note  8 
on  that  chapter) .  The  Gospel  is  no  longer  exunt.  See  Lipsius,  in 
Smith  and  Wace's  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  II.  p.  713. 

•  This  Preaching  of  Peter  (K^pv-yMa  IleTpov,  Prtedicatio  Pe- 
tri) t  which  is  no  longer  extant,  probably  formed  a  part  of  a  lost 
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Apocalypse,'  as  they 'are  called,  we  know  have 
not  been  universally  accepted,**^  because  no  ec- 
clesiastical writer,  ancient  or  modem,  ha$  made 
use  of   testimonies    drawn    from    them." 

3  But  in  the   course  of  my  history  I   shall 
be   careful   to  show,  in  addition   to   the 

official  succession,  what  ecclesiastical  writers 
have  from  time  to  time  made  use  of  any  of  the 
disputed  works,**  and  what  they  have  said  in 
regard  to  the  canonical  and  accepted  writings,^ 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  those  which  are  not 

4  of  this  class.     Such  are  the  writings  that 
bear  the  name  of  Peter,  only  onef^f  which 

I  know  to  be  genuine  '*  and  acknowledged  by 
the  ancient  elders." 

5  Paul's  fourteen  epistles  are  well  known 


Preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul  (cf.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom. 

VI.  <,  and  Liactantius,  lust.  IV.  91).  It  was  mentioned  frequently 
by  the  early  Fathers,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  it  have  been 
preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  quotes  it  frequently  as  a 

genuine  record  of  Peter's  teaching.  (The  fragments  are  collected 
y  Grabe  in  his  Spic.  Pair.  I.  55-71,  and  by  Hugenfeld  in  hisiV.  T. 
extra  Can,  rrc,  ad  ed.,  IV.  p.  51  sqq.).  It  is  mentioned  twice  by 
Origen  (rVc  ^ohan.  XIII.  17,  and  De  Prt'nc.  Praef.  8).  and  in  the 
Utter  place  is  expressly  classed  among  spurious  works.  It  was 
probably,  according  to  Lipsius,  dosely  connected  with  the  Act*  of 
Peter  and  Paul  mentioned  in  note  6,  above.  Lipsius,  however,  re- 
gards those  Acts  as  a  Catholic  adaptation  of  a  work  originally  Ebi- 
onitic,  though  he  says  expresslv  tl»t  the  Preaching  is  not  at  all  of 
that  character,  but  is  a  Petro-Fauline  production,  and  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Ebionitic  xi^pvyfAara.  It  would  seem  therefore 
that  he  must  put  the  Preaching  Imct  than  the  original  of  the  Acts^ 
into  a  time  wnen  the  Ebionitic  character  of  the  latter  had  been  done 
away  with.  Salmon  meanwhile  holds  that  the  Preaching  is  as  old 
as  the  middle  of  the  second  century  and  the  most  ancient  of  the 
works  recording  Peter's  preaching,  and  hence  (if  this  view  be  ac- 
cepted) the  Ebionitic  character  which  Lipsius  ascribes  to  the  Acts 
did  not  rif  it  existed  at  all)  belong  to  the  original  form  of  the  record 
of  Peter  s  preaching  embodied  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Preaching. 
The  latter  (if  it  included  also  the  Preaching  of  Paul  ^  as  seems  al- 
most certain)  appears  to  have  contained  an  account  of  some  of  the 
events  of  the  hie  of  Christ,  and  it  ,may  have  been  used  by  Justin. 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Lipsius  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  I. 
p.  38  (Co/A.  Adaptations  0/ Ebionitic  Acts),  and  Salmon's  article 
on  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  Hid.  IV.  329. 

^  The  Apocalypse  of  Peter  enjoyed  considerable  favor  in  the 
early  Church  and  was  accepted  by  some  Fathers  as  a  genuine 
work  of  the  apostle.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
in  connection  with  the  ApK)caIypse  of  John,  as  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Canon,  and  is  accepted  by  the  author  of  the  fragment  himself;  al- 
though he  says  that  some  at  that  time  rejected  it.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, m  his  tfypotyposes  (according  to  Eusebius,  IV.  14, below),  com- 
mented upon  It,  thus  showing  that  it  belonged  at  that  time  to  the 
Alexandrian  Canon.  It  the  third  century  it  was  still  received  in  the 
North  African  Church  (so  Hamack,  who  refers  to  the  stichometry 
of  the  Codex  Claramontanus).  The  Ecloga  oz  Prophetical  Se- 
lections  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  give  it  as  a  genuine  work  of  Peter 
(§§  4<>  4^*^9'  P'  '^^^^  ^^'*  Potter's  ed.),  and  so  Methodius  of  Tyre 
(Syntjios.  XI.  6,  p.  16,  ed.  Jahn,  according  to  Lipsius).  After  Euse- 
bius* time  the  work  seems  to  have  been  universally  regarded  as  spuri- 
ous, and  thus,  as  its  canonicity  depended  upon  its  apostolic  origin 
(see  chap,  s^,  note  19) ,  it  gradually  fell  out  of  the  Canon.  It  never- 
theless held  Its  place  for  centuries  among  the  semi-scriptural  books, 
and  was  read  in  many  churches.      According  to  Sozomen,  H.  E. 

VII.  19,  it  was  read  at  Easter,  which  shows  that  it  was  treated  with 
especial  respect.  Nicephorus  in  his  Stichometry  puts  it  among  the 
Antilegomena,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Apocalypse  of 
John.  As  Lipsius  remarks,  its  "  lay-recognition  in  ortnodox  circles 
proves  that  it  could  not  have  had  a  Gnostic  origin,  nor  otherwise 
nave  contained  what  was  oflensive  to  Catholic  Christians"  (see  Lip>- 
sius.  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  I.  p.  130  sqq.)>  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  the  work  are  extant,  and  these  are  given  by  Hilgenfeld,  in  his 
Nov.  Test,  extra  Can.  receptum,  IV.  74  sq.,  and  by  Grabe,  Spic. 
Patr.  I.  71  sqq.^ 

10  ov6  oAwf  iv  icatfoAiKaif  io'm-ci'  irapaScSo/m^fa. 

11  Eusebius  exaggerates  in  this  statement.    The  Apocalypse  of 
Peter  was  in  quite  general  use  in  the  second  century,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Muraiorian  Fragment;  and  Clement  (as  Eusebius  himself 
says  in  VI.  14)  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it  in  connection  with  the 
other  Antilegomena. 

u  Ttiiv  di^riAcyo/i^vwv. 

1'  ircpl  ritv  kvhutBx{Kti»v  leoi  6/ioAiOYOV|uitfvwv. 

1*  Siv  ik6vy\v  iiiav  ymfiriav  iyvttv. 

'*'  As  above;  see  note  3. 


and  undisputed.^*  It  is  not  indeed  right  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  some  have  rejected  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  sa3ring  that  it  is  dis- 

^*^  The  thirteen  Pauline  Epistles  of  otxr  present  Canon,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  These  formed  for  Eusebius  sm  absolutely 
undisputed  part  of  the  C^non  (cf.  chap.  35,  below,  where  he  speaks 
of  them  with  the  same  complete  assurance),  and  were  universally 
accepted  until  the  present  century.  The  external  testimony  for  all 
of  them  is  ample,  going  back  (the  Pastoral  Epistles  exccjpted)  to 
the  early  part  of  the  second  century.  The  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Corinthians,  and  Galatians  have  never  been  disputed  (except  by 
an  individual  here  and  there,  especially  during  the  last  few  years 
in  Holland) ,  even  the  TUblngen  School  accepting  them  as  genuine 
works  of  Paul.    The  other  epistles  have  not  fared  so  well.    The 

fenuineness  of  Ephe&ians  was  first  questioned  by  Usteri  in  1824  and 
)e  Wette  in  1836,  and  the  TUbingen  School  rejected  it.  ^hoI> 
ars  are  at  present  greatly  divided;  the  majority  of  negative  critics 
reject  it,  wnile  many  liberal  and  all  conservative  scholars  defend  it. 
C>>lossians  was  first  atucked  by  Mayerhoflf  in  1838,  followed  by  the 
whole  TUbingen  School.  It  fares  to-day  somewhat  better  than 
Ephesians.  It  is  still,  however,  rejected  oy  many  extreme  critics, 
while  others  leave  the  matter  in  suspense  (e.g.  WeixsScker  in  his 
Aposfolisches  Zeitalter).    Since  187a.  when  the  theory  was  pro- 

g)sed  by  Holtsmann,  some  scholars  nave  held  that  our  present 
pistle  contains  a'  genuine  Epistle  of  Paul  toj  the  Colossians,  of 
wnich  it  is  a  later  revision  and  expansion.  Baur  and  the  Tubingen 
School  were  the  first  to  attack  PhiUppians  as  a  whole,  and  it  too  is 
still  rejected  by  many  critics,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  widely 
accepted  than  either  Ephesians  or  Colossians  (e.g.  Weissacker  and 
even  Hilgenfeld  defend  its  genuineness).  Second  Thessalonians 
was  first  attacked  by  Schmidt  in  z8ot,  followed  by  a  number  of 
scholars,  until  Baur  extended  the  attack  to  the  first  Epistle  also. 
Second  "rhessalonians  is  still  almost  unanimously  rnected  by  negative 
critics,  and  even  by  some  moderates,  while  First  Thessaloaians  has 
regained  the  support  of  many  of  the  former  (e.^.  Hilgenfeld,  Weiz- 
sacker.  and  even  Holtzmann),  and  is  entirely  rejected  by  compara- 
tively lew  critics.  Philemon  —  which  was  first  attacked  Vy  Baur — 
is  quite  generally  accepted,  but  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  almost  as 
generally  rejected,  except  by  the  regular  conservative  school  (upon 
the  Pastorals,  see  Bk.  II.  chap.  33,  note  8,  above).  For  a  concise 
account  of  the  state  of  criticism  upon  each  episde,  see  Holtzmann's 
Einleitung.  For  a  defense  of  them  all,  see  the  ^nleitung  of  Weiss. 
*'  Tii'cf  i\BtTriKa(ri.  That  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not 
written  by  Paul  is  now  commonly  acknowledged,  and  may  be  re- 

farded  as  absolutely  certain.  It  does  not  itself  lay  any  claim  to 
'auline  authorship  ;  its  theology  and  style  are  botn  non-Pauline; 
and  finally,  external  testimony  is  strongly  against  its  direct  con- 
nection witn  Paul.  The  first  persons  to  assign  the  epistle  to  Paul 
are  Pantaenus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (see  below,  Bk.  VI.  chap. 
14) ,  and  they  evidently  find  it  necessary  to  defend  its  Pauline  au- 
thorship in  the  face  of  the  objections  of  others.  Clement,  indeed* 
assumes  a  Hebrew  original,  which  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
Luke.  Origen  (see  below,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  35)  leaves  its  authorship 
undecided,  but  thinks  it  probable  that  tne  thoughts  are  Paul's,  but 
the  diction  that  of  some  one  else,  who  has  recorded  what  he  heard 
from  the  apostle.  He  then  remarks  that  one  tradition  assi^ed  it  to 
Clement  of  Rome,  another  to  Luke.  Eusebius  himself,  m  agree- 
ment with  the  Alexandrians  (who,  with  the  exception  of  Ongen, 
unanimously  accept  the  Pauline  authorship) ,  looks  upon  it  as  a  w^ork 
of  Paul,  but  accepts  Clement  of  Alexandria's  theory  that  it  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  thinks  it  probable  that  Clement  of  Rome 
was  its  translator  (see  chap.  38,  below).  In  the  Western  CJhurch, 
where  the  epistle  was  known  very  early  (e.g.  Clement  of  Rome  uses 
it  freely),  it  is  not  connected  with  Paul  until  the  fourth  century. 
Indeed,  TertuUian  {de  pudicit.  ao)  states  that  it  bore  the  name  of 
Barnabas,  and  evidently  had  never  heard  that  it  had  been  ascribed 
to  any  one  else.  The  influence  of  the  Alexandrians^  however,  finally 
prevailed,  and  from  the  fifth  century  on  we  find  it  universally  ac- 
cepted, both  East  and  West,  as  an  epistle  of  Paul,  and  not  until  the 
Reformation  was  its  origin  again  questioned.  Since  that  time  its 
authorship  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  an  insoluble  mystery. 
Numerous  guesses  have  been  made  (e.g.  Ltither  guessed  Apollos, 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  many) ,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
that  any  of  them  are  correct.  For  Barnabas,  however,  more  can 
be  said  than  for  any  of  the  others.  TertuUian  expressly  connects 
the  epistle  with  him;  and  its  contents  are  just  what  we  should  ex- 
pect from  the  pen  of  a  Levite  who  had  been  for  a  time  imder  Paul's 
influence,  and  yet  had  not  received  his  Christianity  from  him;  its 
standpoint,  in  fact,  is  Levitic,  and  decidedly  non-FauUne,  and  yet 
reveals  in  many  places  the  influence  of  Pauline  ideas.  Still  further, 
it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  place  where  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
first  ascribed  to  Paul,  there  first  appears  an  epistle  which  is  ascribed 
(quite  wrongly ;  see  below,  chap.  35,  note  ao)  to  Barnabas.  May  it 
not  be  (as  has  been  suggested  by  Weiss  and  others)  that  the  anony- 
mous Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  accepted  in  Alexandria 
as  the  work  of  Barnabas,  but  that  later  it  was  ascribed  to  Paul:  and 
that  the  tradition  that  Barnabas  had  written  an  epistle,  which  must 
still  have  remained  in  the  Church,  led  to  the  ascription  of  another 
anonymous  epistle  to  him?  We  seem  thus  most  easily  to  explain  the 
false  ascription  of  the  one  epistle  to  Paul,  and  the  false  ascription  of  the 
other  to  Barnabas.  It  may  oe  said  that  the  claims  of  both  Barnabas  and 
Apollos  have  many  supporters,  while  still  more  attempt  no  decision. 
In  regard  to  the  canonicity  of  the  epistle  there  seems  never  to 
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puted  ^^  by  the  church  of  Rome,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  written  by  Paul.  But  what  has 
been  said  concerning  this  epistle  by  those  who 
lived  before  our  time  I  shall  quote  in  the  proper 
place.^^  In  regard  to  the  so-called  Acts  of  Paul,* 
I  have  not  found  them  among  the  undisputed 

writings." 
6  But  as  the  same  apostle,  in  the  saluta- 

tions at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans,^ has  made  mention  •  among  others  of 
Hermas,  to  whom  the  book  called  The  Shep- 
herd® is  ascribed,  it  should  be  observed  that 


have  been  any  serious  dispute,  and  it  is  this  fact  doubtless  which 
did  most  to  foster  the  belicl  in  its  Pauline  authorship  from  the  third 
century  on.  For  the  criterion  of  canonicity  more  and  more  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  apostolicity,  direct  or  indirect.  The  early  Church 
had  cared  little  for  such  a  criterion .  I  n  only  one  place  does  Eusebius 
seem  to  imply  that  doubts  existed  as  to  its  canonicity,  —  in  Bk.  VI. 
chap.  13,  wnere  he  classes  it  with  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  Epis- 
tles of  Barnabas,  Clement,  and  Jude,  among  the  antiUgomtna.  But 
in  view  of  his  treatment  oLit  elsewhere  it  must  be  concluded  that 
he  is  thinking  in  that  passage  not  at  all  of  its  canonicity,  but  of  its 
Pauline  authorship,  which  he  knows  is  disputed  by  some,  and  in 
reference  to  which  be  uses  the  same  word,amA«Y«rtfac,  in  the  pres- 
cnt  sentence.  Upon  the  canonicity  of  the  epistle,  see  still  further 
chap.  35,  note  x.  For  a  discussion  of  the  eptstle,  see  especially  the 
N.  T.  Introductions  of  Weiss  and  Holtzmann. 

^  drriAcyco-tfat.  1*  See  Bk.  VI.  chaps.  14,  ao,  35. 

>*  These  rpajcic  are  mentioned  also  in  chap.  25,  below,  where 
thev  are  classed  among  the  koAoc,  implying  that  they  had  been  orig- 
inally accepted  as  canonical,  but  were  not  at  the  time  Eusebius 
wrote  widely  accepted  as  such.  This  implies  that  they  were  not, 
like  the  works  which  he  mentions  later  in  the  chapter,  of  an  hereti- 
cal character.  They  were  already  known  to  Origen,  who  {De  Frin. 
I.  2,  3)  refers  to  them  in  such  a  wayas  to  show  that  they  were  in  good 
repute  in  the  Catholic  Church.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Gnostic  vcpio^oi  or  irpa{cic  IlavAov,  which  from  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  formed  a  part  of  the  Manichean  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  which  some  fragments  are  still  extant  under  vari- 
ous forms.  The  failure  to  keep  these  Catholic  and  heretical  Acta 
Panli' aXwvLjs  distinct  has  caused  considerable  confusion.  Both  of 
these  Acts,  the  Catholic  and  the  heretical,  formed,  according  to  Lip- 
sius  {Aj^okr,  A^stelftschichUHy  II.  i,  p.  ^05  sq.)  one  of  the 
sources  cC  the  Catholic  Acts  of  Peter  and  PauU  which  in  their 
extant  form  belong  to  the  fifth  century.  For  a  discussion  of  these 
Catholic  Acts  of  Paul  referred  to  by  £usebius,  see  Lipsius,  ibid,^  p. 
70  sq. 

^  ov6^  ^y^v  raf  A«YOfitfva(  avrot)  irpaf  Cic  kv  ayafi^tAcKroif  irapti- 
Ai]^«u 

^  See  Rom.  xvi.  14.  The  greater  part  of  this  last  chapter  of 
Romans  is  considered  by  many  a  separate  epistle  addressed  to  Eph- 
esus.  This  has  been  quite  a  common  opinion  since  1829,  when  it 
was  first  broached  by  David  Schulx  {StudieH  und  Kritiken^  p.  699 
M.),  and  is  accepted  even  by  many  conservative  scholars  (e.g. 
Weiss) ,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  opposed  by  many  of  the  oppo- 
site school..  While  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  of  verse  3,  and  Epaenetus, 
of  verse  <,  seem  to  point  to  Ephesus,  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
personal  friends  are  greeted,  leaas  us  to  look  naturally  to  the  East  as 
raul's  field  of  labor,  where  he  had  formed  so  many  acquaintances, 
rather  than  to  Rome,  where  he  had  not  been ;  yet  on  the  other  hand 
such  names  as  Junias,  Narcissus,  Rufus,  Hermas,  Nereus,  Aristo- 
bulus,  and  Herodion  point  stronglv  to  Rome.  We  must,  however, 
be  content  to  leave  the  matter  undecided,  but  may  be  confident  that 
the  evidence  for  the  Ephesian  hypothesis  is  certainly,  in  the  face  of 
the  Roman  names  mentioned^  and  of  universal  tracution  (for  which 
js  for  Eusebius  the  epistle  is  a  unit) ,  not  strong  enough  to  estab- 
lish it. 

^  The  Ske/herd  of  Hennas  was  in  circulation  in  the  latter  half 
cf  the  second  century,  and  is  qtioted  by  Irenaeus  {Adzr.  Heer.  IV. 
20.  a'  as  Scripture,  alihoush  he  omits  it  in  his  discussion  of  Scrip- 
ture lestimoiues  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  9  sqq.,  which  shows  that  he  con- 
sidered it  not  Quite  on  a  level  witn  regular  Scripture.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ana  Origen  often  quote  it  as  an  inspired  book,  though 
the  latter  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  the  canonical  books,  admit- 
ting that  it  M  disputed  by  many  (cf.  De  Pn'n,  IV.  ix).  Eusebius 
in  chap.  25  places  it  among  the  vo^oi  or  spuriotis  writings  in  coimec- 
lion  with  the  A  cts  of  Paul  and  the  ApoceUypse  of  Peter,  According 
to  the  Muratorian  Fragment  it  v/as  '*  written  very  recently  in  our 
times  in  the  city  of  Rome  by  Hermas,  while  his  brother.  Bishop 
Pius,  sat  in  the  chair  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  therefore  it  also 
ought  to  be  read;  but  it  cannot  be  made  public  in  the  Church  to  the 
people,  nor  placed  among  the  prophets,  as  their  number  is  complete, 
nor  among  the  aposdes  to  the  end  of  time."  This  shows  the  very 
hi^h  esteem  in  which  the  work  was  held  in  that  age.  It  was  very 
widely  emploved  in  private  and  in  public,  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West,  until  aoout  the  fourth  centuiy,  when  it  gradually  passed  out 
of  use.    Jerome  {de  vir.  ill.  xo)  says  that  it  was  almost  unknown 


this  too  has  been  disputed  by  some,  and  on 
their  account  cannot  be  placed  among  the  ac- 
knowledged books ;  while  by  others  it  is  con- 
sidered quite  indispensable,  especially  to  those 
who  need  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the 
faith.  Hence,  as  we  know,  it  has  been  publicly 
read  in  churches,  and  I  have  found  that  some 
of  the  most  ancient  writers  used  it. 

This  will  serve  to  show  the  divine  writ-       7 
ings  that  are  undisputed  as  well  as  those 
that  are  not  universally  acknowledged. 

among  the  ^tins  of  his  time.  As  to  the  date  and  authorship  of 
the  Shepherd  opinions  varv  widely.  The  only  direct  testimony  of 
antiquity  is  that  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  which  says  that  it 
was  written  by  Hermas,  the  brother  of  Pius,  during  the  episcopacy 
of  the  latter  (139-154  a.d.).  This  testimony  is  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  scholars,  most  of  whom  date  the  book  near  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  or  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
This  opinion  received  not  long  ago  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  strong 
confirmation  from  the  discovexv  of  the  fact  that  Hermas  in  all  proba- 
bility ouoted  from  Theodotion  s  version  of  Daniel  (see  Hort's  article 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular ^  December,  1884) ,  which 
has  been  commonly  ascribed  to  the  second  century.  But  it  must  now 
be  admitted  that  no  one  knows  the  terminus  a  ouo  for  the  compo- 
sition of  Theodotion's  version,  and  therefore  the  discovery  leaves 
the  date  of  Hermas  entirely  undetermined  (see  SchUrer,  6VjrA.  des 
jUdischen  Volkes^  II.  p.  709).^  Meanwhile  Eusebius  in  this  con- 
nection records  the  tradition,  which  he  had  read,  that  the  book  was 
written  by  the  Hermas  mentioned  in  Romans  xvi.  ThLs  tradition, 
however,  appears  to  be  no  older  than  Origen,  with  whom  it  is  no 
more  than  a  mere  guess.  While  in  our  absence  of  any  knowledjie 
as  to  this  Hermas  we  cannot  absolutely  disprove  his  claim  (unless 
we  prove  decisively  the  late  date  of  the  oook),  there  is  yet  no  ground 
for  accepting  it  other  than  a  mere  coincidence  in  a  very  common 
name.  In  Vis.  II.  4.  3  Hermas  is  told  to  give  one  copy  of  his 
book  to  Clement.  From  this  it  is  condudra  by  many  that  the 
author  must  have  been  contemporary  with  the  well-known  Roman 
Clement,  the  author  of  the  Eputle  to  the  Corinthians.  While  this 
appears  veiy  likely,  it  cannot  De  called  certain  in  the  face  of  evidence 
for  a  considerably  later  date.  Internal  testimony  helps  us  little,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  book  which  may  not  have  been  written  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  second  century,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  it.  Zahn  dates  it  between  97  and  100,  and 
assigns  it  to  an  unknown  Hermas,  a  contemporary  of  the  Roman 
Clement,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Salmon  in  a  very  clear  and 
keen  article  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ,  ^*og.  Critics  are  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  book  was  written  in  Rome.  It  consists  of  three 
parts.  Visions,  Mandates,  and  Similitudes,  and  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  apocalypse,  written  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  life  of  the 
Church,  which  seemed  to  the  author  to  have  become  very  corrupt. 
The  work  (especially  the  last  part)  is  in  the  form  of  an^  allegory, 
and  has  been  comoared  to  the  Pilgrim* s  Progress.  Opinions  are 
divided  as  to  whether  it  is  actually  founded  upon  visions  and  dreams 
of  the  author,  or  is  wholly  a  fiction.  The  former  opinion  seems  to 
be  the  more  probable. 

Until  recent  years  only  a  Latin  translation  of  Hermas  was  known. 
In  X856  the  first  Greek  edition  was  issued  by  Anger  and  Dindorf, 
being  based  upon  a  Mt.  Athos  MS.  discovered  shortly  before  by 
Simonides.  Of  the  ten  leaves  of  the  MS.  the  last  was  lost;  three 
were  sold  by  Simonides  to  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  the  other 
six  were  transcribed  by  him  in  a  very  faulty  manner.  The  Sinaitic 
C^ex  has  enabled  us  to  control  the  text  of  Simonides  in  part,  but 
unfortunately  it  contains  only  the  Visions  and  a  small  part  of  the 
Mandates.  All  recent  editions  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  faulty 
transcription  of  Simonides  as  their  foundation.  In  z88o  the  six 
leaves  of  the  Athos  Codex,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  lost,  and 
which  were  known  only  through  Simonides'  transcription,  were  dis- 
covered by  Lambros  at  Mt.  Athos,  and  in  x888  A  Collation  of  the 
Athos  Codex  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hertnas  by  Dr.  Spyr  Lambros 
was  issued  in  English  translation  by  J.  A.  Robinson,  at  Cambridge, 
England.  We  thus  have  now  a  reliable  Greek  text  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  last  edition  (1887)  of 
his  Nox'um  Test.  Extra  Can.  Rec,  published  also  a  Greek  text 
of  the  lost  part  of  the  work,  basing  it  upon  a  pretended  transcription 
b^  Simonides  from  the  lost  Athos  MS.  But  this  has  been  conclu-^ 
sively  shown  to  be  a  mere  fraud  on  the  part  of  Simonides,  and  we 
are  therefore  still  without  any  MS.  authority  for  the  Greek  text 
of  the  close  of  the  work.  Cf.  Robinson's  introduction  to  the 
Collation  of  Lambros  mentioned  above,  and  Hamack's  arti- 
cles in  the  Theol.  Literaturzeitung  (1887).  The  most  useful 
edition  of  the  original  is  that  of  Gebhardt  and  Hamack,  Patrum 
Apost.  Operat  Fasc.  III.  (Lips.  1877).  The  work  is  translated 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers y  Vol.  II.  The  literature  upon  the 
subject  is  very  extensive,  but  the  reader  should  examine  espe- 
ciafly  the  Prolegomena  of  Hamack  in  his  edition.  Cf.  Zahn's  Hirt 
des  Hermas  (1868),  and  the  article  by  Salmon  in  the  i7/V/.  of 
Christ.  Biog.  1 1,  p.  913  sqq.  Cf.  also  chap.  24,  note  ao,  in  regard 
to  the  reasons  for  the  non-canonicity  of  the  Shepherd, 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
The  First  Successors  of  the  Apostles, 

1  That  Paul  preached  to  the  Gentiles  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  churches  "  from 

Jerusalem  round  about  even  unto  Illyricum,"  is 

evident  both  from  his  own  words/  and  from  the 

account  which  Luke  has  given  in  the  Acts.* 

2  And  in  how  many  provinces  Peter 
preached  Christ  and  taught  the  doctrine 

of  the  new  covenant  to  those  of  the  circumcis- 
ion is  clear  from  his  own  words  in  his  epistle 
already  mentioned  as  undisputed,*  in  which  he 
writes  to  the  Hebrews  of  the  dispersion  in  Pon- 
tus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithy- 

3  nia.^  But  the  number  and  the  names  of 
those  among  them  that  became  true  and 

zealous   followers  of   the    apostles,    and    were 

judged  worthy  to  tend  the  churches  founded  by 

them,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell,  except  those 

4  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Paul.     For  he 
had  innumerable  fellow-laborers,  or  '^fel- 
low-soldiers," as  he  called  them,^  and  most  of 
them  were  honored  by  him  with  an  imperishable 

memorial,  for  he  gave  enduring  testimony 

5  concerning  them  in  his  own  epistles.  Luke 
also  in  the  Acts  speaks  of  his  friends,  and 
mentions  them  by  name.* 

Timothy,  so  it  is  recorded,  was  the  first 

to   receive  the   episcopate   of  the   parish 

Ephesus,'^  Titus  of  the  churches  in  Crete." 


« 


m 


*  X  Pet.  i.  X. 

B  Phil.  ii.  95;  Philem.  a. 


^  Rom.  XV.  x^. 

*  From  Acts  ix.  on. 

*  In  chap.  3,  §  x. 
>  Barnabas  (Acts  ix.  27,  and  often);  John  Mark  (xit.  95:  xiii. 

X3;  XV.  37,  39);  Silas  (xv.  40);  Timothy  (xvi.  i  saq.  and  often); 
Aquila  and  Friscilla  (xviii.) ;  Erastus  (xix.  93) ;  Gaius  of  Mace- 
donia (xix.  99);  Aristarchus  (xix.  ao;  xx.  4:  xxvii.  9);  Sopater, 
Secundus,  Gams  of  Derbe  (perhaps  the  same  as  the  Gaius  of  Mace- 
donia?), and  Tychichus  (xx.  4) ;  Trophimus  (xx.  4;  xxi.  90). 

'  That  Timothy  was  the  first  bishop  of  Ephesus  is  stated  also  by 
the  Apost.  Const.  (VII.  46),  and  by  rf icepnorus  {H,  E.  III.  xx)* 
who  records  (upon  what  authority  we  do  not  know)  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Domitian.  Against  the  tradition  that  be  labored 
during  his  later  years  in  Ephesus  there  is  nothing  to  be  urged ;  though 
on  the  other  hand  the  evidence  for  it  amounts  to  little,  as  it  seems  to  be 
no  more  than  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  Epistles  toTimothy  .though 
hardly  a  conclusion  drawn  by  Eusebius  himself,  for  he  uses  the  word 
i<rrop<irai,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  some  authority  for  his 
statement.  According  to  those  epistles,  be  was  at  the  time  of  their 
composition  in  Ephesus,  though  the^  give  us  no  hint  as  to  whether 
he  was  afterward  there  or  not.  From  Heb.  xiii.  93  (the  date  of 
which  we  do  not  know)  we  learn  that  he  had  just  been  released  from 
some  imprisonment,  apparently  in  Italy,  but  whither  he  afterward 
went  is  quite  uncertain.  Eusebius'  report  that  he  was  bishop  of 
Ephesus  is  the  customary  but  unwarranted  carrying  back  into  the 
first  century  of  the  monarchical  episcopate  which^  was  not  known 
until  the  second.  According  to  the  Apost.  Const.  VII.  46  both  Tim- 
othy and  John  were  bishops  of  Ephesus,  the  former  appointed  by- 
Paul,  the  bitter  by  himself.  Timothy  is  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
sense,  and  is  commemorated  January  94. 

*  Cf.  Tit.  i.  5.  Titus  is  commonly  connected  by  tradition  with 
Crete,  of  which  he  is  supposni  to  have  been  the  first  bishop,  —  the 
later  institution  being  again  pushed  back  into  the  first  centunr.  In 
the  fragment  de  Vita  et  Actis  Titt,  by  the  lawyer  Zenas  ^in  Fabric. 
Cod.  Appc.  N.  T.  II.  83JX  sqq..  according  to  Howsoik  in  Smith's  Diet, 
oftht  Bible)  t  he  is  said  to  nave  been  bishop  of  Grortyna,  a  city  of 
Crete  (where  still  stand  the  ruins  of  a  church  which  bears  his  name) , 
and  of  a  royal  Cretan  family  by  birth.  Thu  tradition  is  late,  and, 
of  course,  of  little  authority,  but  at  the  same  time,  accords  very 
well  with  all  that  we  know  of  Titus;  and  consequently  there  is  no 
reason  for  denying  it  in  toto.  According  to  9  Tun.  iv.  xo,  he  went, 
or  was  sent,  into  Dalmatia;  but  universal  tradition  ascribes  his  later 
life  and  his  death  to  Crete,    (^dia,  the  modem  capital,  claims  the 


But  Luke^  who  was  of  Antiochian  parent-  7 
age  and  a  physician  by  profession,"  and 
who  was  especially  intimate  with  Paul  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  aposfles,*^  has 
left  us,  in  two  inspired  books,  proofs  of  that 
spiritual  healing  art  which  he  learned  from  them. 
One  of  these  books  is  the  Gospel,"  which  he 
testifies  that  he  wrote  as  those  who  were  from 
the  beginning  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word  delivered  unto  him,  all  of  whom,  as  he 
says,  he  followed  accurately  from  the  first.^-  The 
other  book  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  which  he 

honor  of  being  his  burial  place  (see  Cave's  Apostolict,  ed.  1677, 
p.  63).  Titus  IS  a  saint,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense,  and  is  com- 
memorated January  4. 

*  Of  Luke  personally  we  know  very  little.  He  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Acts,  and  only  three  times  in  Paul's  epistles  (Col.  iv.  X4; 
Philem.  94:  9  Tim.  iv.  xx),  from  which  passagies  we  learn  that  he 
was  a  physician,  was  one  of  Paul's  fellow-workers  wlio  was  very 
dear  to  him,  and  was  with  him  durinj^  his  last  imprisonment.  ^1*- 
nsus,  who  is  the  first  to  ascribe  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  to  this 
tixkl,  seems  to  know  nothine  more  about  him  personally.  Euse- 
bius ii  the  first  to  record  that  be  was  bom  at  Antioch;  but  the  tradi- 
tion must  have  been  universally  accepted  in  bis  day»  as  he  states  it 
without  any  misgivings  and  with  no  qualifying  phrase.  ^  Jerome  {de 
vir.  Hi.  7)  and  many  later  writers  follow  Eusebius  in  thu  statement. 
There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  tradition,  which  seems,  in 
fact,  to  be  favored  by  certain  minor  notices  in  the  Acta  (see  SchafTt 
Ch.  Hist.  I.  65X).  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Orat.  95)  says  that  he 
labored  in  Achaia,  and  in  Orat.  4  he  calls  him  a  martyr.  Jerome 
{ibid,'\  says  that  he  was  buried  in  Constantinople.  According  to 
Nicepnorus  {H.  E.  II.  43)  and  later  writers,  Luke  was  a  painter  of 
great  skill;  but  this  late  tradition,  of  which  the  earlier  Fathers  know 
nothing,  is  quite  worthless.  Epiphanius  {Hetr.  II.  xx)  makes  htm 
one  of  the  Seventy,  which  does  not  accord  with  Luke's  own  words 
at  the  beginning  of  his  Ck>spel,  where  he  certainlv  implies  that  he 
himself  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  whicn  he  records.  In 
the  same  connection,  Epiphanius  says  that  he  labored  in  Dalmatia, 
Gallia,  Italy,  and  Macedonia, — a  tradition  which  has  about  as  much 
worth  as  most  such  traditions  in  regard  to  the  fields  of  labor  of  the 
various  apostles  and  their  followers.  Theophylact  {On  Luk€  auciv. 
13^4)  records  that  some  supposed  that  he  was  one  of  the  disciples 
with  whom  Christ  walked  to  Emmaus,  and  this  ingenious  but  un- 
founded guess  has  gained  some  modem  supporters  (e.g.  Lange). 
He  is  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense,  and  is  commemorated 
Oaeber  x8.  ^°  See  Col.  iv.  14. 

vQCX  Luke's  acquainunce  with  the  other  apostles  we  know 
nothing,  although,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
"  We'  sections  in  the  Acts,  he  was  with  Paul  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  he  was  taken  prisoner  (Acts  xxi.),  when  he  met  James  at  least, 
and  possibly  others  of  the  Twelve.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
in  the  course  of  his  life  he  became  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
apostles. 

^'  The  testimony  to  the  existence  of  our  third  Ckwpel,  although 
it  is  not  so  old  as  that  for  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  still  very  early. 
It  was  used  by  M^Gcion,  who  based  upon  it  his  own  mutilated  gos- 
pel, and  is  quotedvery'l^quently  by  Justin  Martyr.  The  Gospel 
IS  first  distinctly  ascribed  to  Luke'by^  Irenzus  CJH.  x.  z)'and^~TTlfe 
'Muratorian  Fragment.  From  that  time  on  tradition  was  unanimous 
both  as  to  its  authorship  and  its  authority.  The  common  opinion  — 
still  defended  by  the  great  majority  of  conservative  critics  —  has 
always  been  that  the  tnird  Gospel  was  written  before  the  destraction 
of  Jerusalem.  The  radical  critics  of  the  present  century,  however, 
bring  its  composition  down  to  a  latter  date — ranging  all  the  way 
from  70  to  X 40  (the  latter  is  Baur's  date,  which  is  now  universally 
recognized  as  very  wild) .  Many  conservative  critics  put  its  compo- 
sition after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
form  of  its  eschatological  discourses  —  e.g.  Weiss,  who  puts  it  be- 
tween 70  and  80  (while  putting  Matthew  and  Mark  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem).  The  traditional  and  still  prevalent  opin- 
ion is  that  Luke's  Gospel  was  written  later  than  those  of  Matthew 
and  Mark.  See  the  various  commentaries  and  New  Testament 
Introductions,  and  for  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  synoptical^  problem 
in  general,  see  SchaiT's  Ch,  Hist.  I.  p.  607  sqq.  On  Luke  in  partic- 
ular, p.  648  sqq.  ^^  Luke  1.  9,  3. 

'^  Traces  ol  a  knowledge  of  the  Acts  are  found  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  in  Justin,  and  in  Tatian,  and  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century  the  book  occupied  a  place  in  the  Canon,  undisputed  except 
by  heretics,  such  as  the  Marcionites,  I^Ianicheans,  &c  The  Mura- 
torian Fragment  and  Irenaeus  (III.  14)  are  the  first  to  inention  Luke 
as  the  author  of  the  Acts,  but  from  that  time  on  tradition  has  been 
unanimous  in  ascribing  it  to  him.  The  only  exception  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Photius  {jad  Antphil.  Qutest.  193,  ed.  Migne),  who  states 
that  the  work  was  ascribed  by  some  to  Clement,  by  others  to  Barna- 
bas, and  by  others  to  Luke ;  but  it  is  probable,  as  Weiss  remarks, 
that  Photius,  in  this  case,  confuses  the  Acts  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  As  to  the  date  of  its  composition,  Irenaeus  (III.  x.  x) 
seems  (one  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  as  some  have  done)  to  put 
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composed  not  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
8    I  but  from  what  he  had  seen  himself.    And 
they  say  that  Paul  meant  to  refer  to  Luke's 
Cos  pel  wherever,  as  if  speaking  of  some  gospel 
of  his  own,  he  used  the  words,  "  according 
to  my  Gospel.""    As  to  the  rest  of  his  fol- 
lowers, Paul  testifies  that  Crescens  was  sent 
to  Gaul ;  ^*  but  Linus,  whom  he  mentions  in  the 


9 


it  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  therefore,  necessarily,  the 
Acts  stSl  later.  The  Muratorian  Fracment  implies  thAt  the  work 
was  written  at  least  after  the  death  of  Peter.  Later,  however,  the 
tradition  arose  that  the  work  was  written  during  the  luetime  of  Paul 
(so  Jerome,  de  vir,  ill,  7),  and  this  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  conservative  scholars  ever  since,  although  many  put  the 
composition  between  the  death  of  Paul  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem; while  some  (e.g.  Weiss)  put  it  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
saiem,  though  still  assigning  it  to  Luke.  The  opposite  school  of 
critics  deny  Luke's  authorship,  throwing  the  book  into  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  century  (Scholten,  Hilgenfeld,  ftc),  or  into  the  times 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  (e.g.  Volkmar,  Reim,  Hausrath,  &c.)*  The 
Tubingen  School  saw  in  the  Acts  a  *'  tendency -writing,"  in  which 
the  history  was  intentionally  perverted.  Tnis  theory  finds  few 
supporters  at  present,  even  among  the  most  extreme  critics,  all  of 
whom,  however,  consider  the  book  a  source  of  the  second  rank, 
containing  much  that  is  legendary  and  distorted  and  irreconcilable 
with  PauPs  Epistles,  which  arc  looked  upon  as  the  only  reliable 
source.  The  question  turns  upon  the  relation  of  the  author  of  the 
"  we  *'  sections  to  the  editor  of  the  whole.  Conservative  scholars 
agree  with  universal  tradition  in  identifying  them  (though  this  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  nistorical  accuracy  of  the 
work) ,  while  the  opposite  school  denies  the  identity,  considering  the 
*'we"  sections  authentic  historical  accounts  from  the  pen  of  a 
companion  of  Paul,  which  were  afterward  incorporated  into  a  larger 
work  by  one  who  was  not  a  pupil  of  Paul.  The  identity  of  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  is  now  admitted  by  all 
parties.  See  the  various  Commentaries  and  New  Testament  Intro- 
ductions: and  upon  the  sources  of  the  Acts,  compare  especially 
Weiz»cker's  A  fast.  Zeitalter,  p.  i8a  sqq.,  and  Weiss'  EinuiiftHg, 
p.  569  sq. 

^  Rom.  ii.  z6,  xvi.  95 :  a  Tim.  ii.  8.  Eusebius  uses  the  expres- 
sion ^oiri,  "  they  say,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  interpreta- 
tion was  a  common  one  in  his  day.  Schan*  {Ch.  Hist.  I.  p.  649) 
sajs  that  Origen  also  thus  interpreted  the  passages  in  Romans  and 
TimcMhy  leferred  to,  but  he  gives  no  roerences,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  Origen*s  works  anything  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment. Indeed,  in  commenting  upon  the  passages  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  he  ukes  the  words  ''^my  Gospel  "  to  refer  to  the  gospel 
preached  by  Paul,  not  to  the  Gospel  written  by  Luke.  It  is  true, 
Bowever,  that  in  the  passage  from  his  Commentary  on  Matthew, 
quoted  by  Eusebius  in  VI.  25,  below,  Origen  does  suppose  Paul 
•  to  refer  to  I^ulw  and  his  Gospel  in  3  Cor.  viii.  x8.  The  interpre- 
ution  of  the  words  "according  to  my  Gospel,"  which  Euse- 
biMs  represent  as  common  in  his  day,  is  adopted  also  by  Jerome 
1  {de  vir.  ill.  chap.  7),  but  is  a  8[ross  exegetical  blunder.^  Paul 
never  uses  the  word  tvayyikiov  in  siich  a  sense,  nor  is  it  used 
by  any  New  Testament  writer  to  designate  the  gospel  record,  or 
any  one  of  the  written  Gospels.  It  is  used  always  in  the  ^neral 
sense  vf  *'  glad  tidings,"  or  to  denote  the  scheme  of  salvation,  or 
the  substance  of  the  gospel  revelation.  Eusebius  is  not  the  first  to 
connect  Luke's  (Gospel  with  Paul.  TRe  Muratorian  Fragment 
spcaric»  of  Liske*l  connection  with  Paul,  and  Irenaeus  (III.  t.  x, 
quoutd  below  in  V.  8.  §  3)  says  directly  that  Luke  recorded  the 
Gospel  preached  by  Paul.  TertuTIuid  {Adv.  Marcion.  IV.  5)  tells 
OS  tnat  Luke's  form  of  the  C7oSpet  is  usually  ascribed  to  Paul,  and 
in  the  same  work,  IV.  a,  he  lays  down  the  principle  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  disciples  of  the  apostles  needs  the  authority  of  the  aposdes 
themselves,  and  it  is  in  accord  with  this  principle  that  so  much 
stress  was  laid  by  the  early  Church  upon  the  connection  of  Mark 
with  Peter  and  of  Luke  with  Paul,  is  chap.  34  Eusebius  refers 
again  to  Luke's  relation  to  Paul  in  connection  with  his  Gospel,  and 
so,  too,  OrJBen,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  35.  The 
Pauline  aiEiire  of  the  Gospel  has  always  been  emphasized)  and  still 
is  by  the  majoritv  of  scholars.  Thu  must  not  be  carried  so  far, 
however,  as  to  imply  that  Luke  drew  his  materials  from  Paul;  for 
Paul  himself  was  not  an  eye-witness,  and  Luke  expressly  states  in 
his  prd&ce  the  causes  which  induced  him  to  write,  and  tne  sources 
from  which  he  derived  his  material.  The  influence  of  Paul  is  seen 
in  Luke's  standpoint,  and  in  his  general  spirit — his  Gospel  is  the 
Gospel  of  universal  salvation. 

^  3  Tim.  iv.  10,  where  the  Greek  word  used  is  cirop«i!^^,  which 
means  simply  "  went "  or  "  is  gone."  That  Paul  had  sent  him  as 
Eusebius  states  (usin^  the  word  aTtika^tvoi)  is  not  implied  in  the 
epistle.  Instead  of  c««  rd«  FaAAtav  (or  -rnv  VaXKiav)  most  of  the 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  have  etc  roAartav,  which  is 
the  reading  of  the  Textus  Receptus,  of  Tregelles,  of  Westcott  and 
Hort  and  others.  Some  MSS.,  however  (including  the  Sinaitic), 
have  ToAAtaK,  which  Tischendorf  adopts:  and  some  of  the  MSS.  of 
Eusebius  also  have  this  form,  though  the  majority  read  raf  roAAtac. 
Cbristophorsoous  in  his  edition  of  Eusebius  reads  «irt  •rt\v  TaAaTiay, 
but  entirely  without  MS.  authority.    Epiphaoius  {Har,  LI.  zi) 


Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  "  as  his  companion 
at  Rome,  was  Peter's  successor  in  the  episco- 
pate of  the  church  there,  as  has  already 
been  shown.'®    Clement  also,  who  was  ap-     10 
pointed  third  bishop  of  the  church  at  Rome, 
was,  as  Paul  testifies,  his  co-laborer  and  fel- 
low-soldier.*'     Besides  these,  that  Areopa-     11 
gite,  named  Dionysius,  who  was  the  first  to 
believe  after  PauVs  address  to  the  Athenians  in 
the  Areopagus   (as  recorded  by  Luke   in   the 
Acts)^  is  mentioned  by  another  Dionysius,  an 

contends  thiU  in  a  Tim.  iv.  xo  shouki  be  read  ToAAia  and  not 
FoAaria :  ov  yap  iv  rn^  FaAarta  «*<  riKC«  vXavn^ivn^  KOfii^ovo'if , 
aXkkiv  Tff  FoAAtf .  Theodoret  (in  3  Tim.  IV.  10)  reads  roAariai', 
but  interprets  it  as  meaning  rdc  FoAAtaf:  oi;r»  yap  iKoXovvro 
voAai.  * 

>'  a  Tim.  iv.  31.  >•  See  chap.  3,  note  i,  above. 

^  Clement  is  mentioned  in  Phil.  iv.  ^,  but  is  not  called  a  "  fellow- 
soldier."  Eusebius  was  evidently  thinking  of  Paul's  references  to 
Epaphroditus  (Phil.  ii.  35)  and  to  Archippus  (Philem.  a),  whom 
he  calls  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  Clement  to  whom  Eusebius  here 
refers  was  a  very  imporunt  personage  in  the  early  Roman  church, 
being  known  to  tradition  as  one  of  its  first  three  bishops.  He  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  Church  history  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous writings  which  havepasaed  under  his  name.  We  know  nothing 
ceruin  about  his  life.  Eusebius  identifies  him  with  the  Philippian 
Clement  mentioned  by  Paul,  —  an  identification  apparently  made 
first  by  Origen,  and  after  him  repeated  by  a  great  many  writers. 
But  the  identification  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful,  and  resting 
as  it  does  upon  an  agrcenient  m  a  very  common  name  deserves  little 
consideration.  It  was  quite  customary  in  the  early  Church  to  find 
Paul's  companions,  whenever  possible,  in  responsible  and  influential 
positions  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century.  A  more  plausi- 
ble theory,  which,  if  true,  would  throw  an  interesting  light  upon 
Clement  and  the  Roman  cnurch  of  his  day,  is  that  which  identifies 
him  with  the  consul  Flavius  Clement,  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Do- 
mitian  (see  below,  chap.  x8,  note  6).  Some  good  reasons  for  the 
identification  might  be  urg^,  and  his  rank  would  then  explain  well 
Clement's  influential  position  in  the  Church.  But  as  pointed  out  in 
chap.  x8,  note  6,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  consul  Flavius 
Clement  was  a  Christian;  and  in  any  case  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
identification  (which  is  nevertheless  adopted  by  Hilgenfeld  and 
others)  is  the  fact  that  Clement  is  nowhere  spoken  of  as  a  martyr 
until  the  time  of  Rufinus,  and  also  that  no  ancient  writer  identifies 
him  or  connects  him  in  any  way  with  the  consul,  although  Eusebius' 
mention  of  the  latter  in  cnap.  33  shows  that  he  was  a  well-known 
person.  When  we  remember  the  tendency  of  the  early  Church  to 
make  all  its  heroes  martyrs,  and  to  ascribe  high  birth  to  them,  the 
ombsion  in  this  case  renders  the  identification,  we  m.ay  say,  virtually 
impossible.  More  probable  is  the  conjecture  of  Ligntfoot,  that  he 
was  a  freedman  belonging  to-  the  family  of  the  consul  Clement,  whose 
name  he  bore.  This  is  simply  conjecture,  however,  and  is  supported 
by  no  testimony.  Whoever  Clement  was.  he  occupied  a  very  promi- 
nent position  in  the  early  Roman  church,  and  wrote  an  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  which  is  still  extant  (see  below,  chap.  x6;  and  upon 


Salmon's  article,  CUmrns  Jiomanns,  in  the  JJict.  of  Christ.  Biog.^ 
Schafif's  Ch,  Hist.  II.  636  sq.,  and  Donaldson's  Hist,  of  Christ, 


Lit.  and  Doctrint,  I.  p.  90  sq. 

*^  Acts  xvii.  34.  Tnis  Dionysius  has  played  an  important  part 
in  Church  history,  as  the  pretended  author  of  a  series  of  very  re- 
markable writings,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Dionysius,  the 
Areopagite,  but  which  in  reality  date  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century, 
and  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  influence  of  Neo-Platonism. 
The  first  mention  of  these  writings  is  in  the  records  of  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  (533  a.d.)  :  but  from  that  time  on  they  were  con- 
stantly used  and  unanimously  ascribed  to  Dionysius,  tne  Areopa- 
S[ite,  until,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  their  claims  to  so  great  an- 
tiquity were  disputed.  They  are  still  defended,  however,  in  the  face 
of  the  most  positive  evidence,  by  many  Roman  Catholic  writers. 
The  influence  of  these  works  upon  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  prodigious.  Scholasticism  may  be  said  to  be  based  upon  them, 
for  Thomas  Aquinas  used  them,  perhaps,  more  dian  any  other 
source;  so  much  so,  that  he  has  been  said  "  to  have  drawn  his  whole 
theological  system  from  Dionysius." 

Our  Dionysius  has  had  the  further  honor  of  being  identified  by 
tradition  with  Dionysius  (St.  Denis),  the  patron  saint  of  France,— 
an  identification  which  we  may  follow  the  most  loyal  of  the  French 
in  accepting,  if  we  will,  though  we  shall  be  obliged  to  suppose  that 
our  Dionysius  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  two  to  three  hundred 
years. 

The  statement  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  that  the  Areopagite  was 
bishop  of  Athens  (repeated  by  Eusebius  again  in  Bk.  IV.  chap.  33) 
is  the  usual  unwarranted  throwing  back  of  a  second  century  con- 
ception into  the  first  century.    That  Dionysius  held  a  position  of 
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ancient  writer  and  pastor  of  the  parish  in  Cor- 
inth,*^ as  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  at 

12  Athens.  But  the  events  connected  with  the 
apostolic  succession  we  shall  relate  at  the 

proper  time.     Meanwhile  let  us  continue  the 

course  of  our  history. 

CHAPTER  V. 
The  Last  Siege  of  the  Jews  after  Christ. 

1  After  Nero  had  held  the  power  thirteen 
years/  and  Galba  and  Otho  had  ruled  a 

year  and  six  months,*  Vespasian,  who  had  be- 
come distinguished  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
Jews,  was  proclaimed  sovereign  in  Judea  and 
received  the  title  of  Emperor  from  the  armies 
there.*  Setting  out  immediately,  therefore,  for 
Rome,  he  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war 

2  against  the  Jews  to  his  son  Titus.*  For  the 
Jews  after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  in 

addition  to  their  crime  against  him,  had  been 
devising  as  many  plots  as  they  could  against  his 
apostles.  First  Stephen  was  stoned  to  death  by 
them,*  and  after  him  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee 
and  the  brother  of  John,  was  beheaded,*  and 
finally  James,  the  first  that  had  obtained  the 
episcopal  seat  in  Jerusalem  after  the  ascension 
of  our  Saviour,  died  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed.^ But  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  who  had 
been  incessantly  plotted  against  with  a  view  to 
their  destruction,  and  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  land  of  Judea,  went  unto  all  nations  to 
preach  the  Gospel,**  relying  upon  the  power  of 
Christ,  who  had  said  to  them,  "  Go  ye  and  make 
disciples  of  all  the  nations  in  my  name."  • 

3  But  the  people  of  the  church  in  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  commanded  by  a  revelation, 

vouchsafed  to  approved  men  there  before  the 

influence  among  the  few  Christians  whom  Paul  left  in  Athens  is 
highly  probable,  and  the  tradition  that  later  he  was  made  the  first 
bisnop  there  is  quite  natural.  The  church  of  Athens  plays  no  part 
in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  it  is  improbable  that  there 
was  any  organization  there  until  many  years  after  Paul's  visit;  for 
even  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  the  church  there  seems  to 
have  been  extremely  small  and  weak  (cf.  Bk.  IV.  chap.  33,  §  9). 
Upon  Dionysius  and  the  writings  ascribed  to  him,  see  especiuly  the 
article  of  Lupton  in  the  Did.  o/Ckrut.  Biog.  I.  p.  841-^18. 

^  Upon  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  see  Bk.  lY.  chap.  33,  below. 

^  Nero  was  emperor  from  Oct.  x6,  54,  to  June  o,  68  a.d. 

'  Eusebius*  figures  are  incorrect.  He  omits  Vitellius  entirely, 
while  h^  stretches  Galba's  and  Otho's  reigns  to  make  them  cover  a 

5eriod  of  eighteen  months,  instead  of  nine  (Galba  reigned  from 
une  9,  68,  to  Jan.  xSi  6^;  and  Otho  from  Jan.  15  to  April  30,  69). 
'he  total  of  the  three  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  was  about 
eighteen  months. 

'  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  prefect  of  Egypt  at 
Alexandria,  July  z,  60,  while  Vitellius  was  the  acknowledged  em* 

yeror  in  Italy.  His  choice  was  immediately  ratified  bv  his  army  in 
udea,  and  then  hy  all  the  legions  in  the  East.  Vitellius  was  con- 
quered by  Vespasian's  generals,  and  slain  in  Italy,  Dec.  3o,  69, 
while  Vespasian  himself  went  to  Alexandria.  The  latter  was  imme- 
diately recognized  by  the  Senate,  and  reached  Italy  in  the  summer 
of  70.  Eusebius  is  thus  approximately  correct,  though  he  is  not 
exact  as  to  details. 

'  Titus  undertook  the  prosecution  of*  the  war  against  the  Jews 
after  his  father's  departure,  and  brought  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to 
an  end,  Sept.  8,  70  a.d. 

^  See  Acts  vit.  8  sqq.  '  See  chap,  x,  note  z. 

^  See  Acts  xii.  a.  *  See  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

^  See  Bk.  II.  chap.  33. 


war,  to  leave  the  city  and  to  dwell  in  a  certain 
town  of  Perea  called  Pella.^°  And  when  those 
that  believed  in  Christ  had  come  thither  from 
Jerusalem,  then,  as  if  the  royal  city  of  the  Jews 
and  the  whole  land  of  Judea  were  entirely  desti- 
tute of  holy  men,  the  judgment  of  God  at  length 
overtook  those  who  had  committed  such  out- 
rages against  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  totally 
destroyed  that  generation  of  impious  men. 
But  the  number  of  calamities  which  every-  4 
where  fell  upon  the  nation  at  that  time,  the 
extreme  misfortunes  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Judea  were  especially  subjected,  the  thousands 
of  men,  as  well  as  women  and  children,  that 
perished  by  the  sword,  by  famine,  and  by  other 
forms  of  death  innumerable,  —  all  these  things,  as 
well  as  the  many  great  sieges  which  were  carried 
on  against  the  cities  of  Judea,  and  the  excessive 
sufferings  endured  by  those  that  fled  to  Jerusa- 
lem itself,  as  to  a  city  of  perfect  safety,  and 
finally  the  general  course  of  the  whole  war,  as 
well  as  its  particular  occurrences  in  detail,  and 
how  at  last  the  abomination  of  desolation,  pro- 
claimed by  the  prophets,"  stood  in  the  very- 
temple  of  God,  so  celebrated  of  old,  the  temple 
which  was  now  awaiting  its  total  and  final  de- 
struction by  fire, — all  these  things  any  one  that 
wishes  may  find  accurately  described  in  the  his- 
tory written  by  Josephus." 

But  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  this  writer       6 
records  that  the  multitude  of  those  who 
were  assembled  from  all  Judea  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  to  the  number  of  three  million  souls,^ 
were  shut  up  in  Jerusalem  "  as  in  a  prison," 
to  use  his  own  words.     For  it  was  right       6 
that  in  the  very  days  in  which  they  had  in- 
flicted suffering  upon  the  Saviour  and  the  Bener- 
factor  of  all,  the  Christ  of  God,  that  in  those 
days,  shut  up   "as  in  a  prison,"  they  should 
meet  with  destruction  at  the  hands  of  divine 
justice. 

But  passing  by  the  particular  calamities       7 
which  they  suffered  from  the  attempts  made 
upon  them  by  the  sword  and  by  other  means,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  relate  only  the  misfortunes 
which  the  famine  caused,  that  those  who  read 

"^^  Pella  was  a  town  situated  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  north  of 
Perea,  within  the  dominions  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  The  surround- 
ing population  was  chiefly  Gentile.  See  Phny  V.  x8,  and  Josephus, 
B.  J.  III.  3.  3^  and  I.  4.  8.  Epiphanius  ipe  ^ond.  ei  men*.  15) 
also  records  this  flight  of  the  Christians  to  Pella. 

"  Dan.  ix.  37.  "  Tosephus,  B.  J.  Bks.  V.  and  VI. 

**  B.  J.  VI.  9,  §§  3  and  4.  Eusebius  simply  .gives  round  numbers. 
Josephus  in  §  3  puts  the  number  at  3,700,000,  exclusive  of  the  "  un- 
clean and  the  strangers  "  who  were  not  allowed  to  eat  the  Passover. 
In  the  same  work,  Bk.  II.  chap.  14,  §  3,  Josephus  states  that  when 
Cestius  Gallus,  governor  of  Syria,  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  the  Passover  in  6;^  a.d.,  no  less  wan  3,000,000  persons  came  about 
him  to  enter  complamt  against  the  procurator  Florus.  These  num- 
bers are  grossly  exaggerated.  Tacitus  estimates  the  number  in  the 
city  at  the  time  of  the  siege  as  600,000,  but  this,  tooi  is^  far  above 
the  truth.  The  writer  of  the  article  JeruxaletHt  in  Smith's  Bible 
Dict.y  estimates  that  the  city  can  never  have  had  a  poi>ulation  of 
more  than  50,000  souls,  and  he  concludes  that  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  there  cannot  have  been  more  than  60,000  or  70,000  collected 
within  the  walls.  This  is  probably  too  low  an  estimate,  but  shows 
how  far  out  of  the  way  the  figures  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus  must  be. 
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this  work  may  have  some  means  of  knowing  that 
God  was  not  long  in  executing  vengeance  upon 
them  for  their  wickedness  against  the  Christ  of 
God. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Famine  which  oppressed  them, 

1  Taking  the  fifth  book  of  the  History  of 
Josephus  again  in  our  hands,  let  us  go 
through  the  tragedy  of  events  which  then 

2  occurred.*  "  For  the  wealthy,"  he  says,  "  it 
was  equally  dangerous  to  remain.  For  un- 
der pretense  that  they  were  going  to  desert  men 
were  put  to  death  for  their  wealth.  The  mad- 
ness of  the  seditions  increased  with  the  famine, 

and  both  the  miseries  were  inflamed  more 

3  and  more  day  by  day.  Nowhere  was  food 
to  be  seen ;  but,  bursting  into  the  houses, 

men  searched  them  thoroughly,  and  whenever 
they  found  anything  to  eat  they  tormented  the 
owners  on  the  ground  that  they  had  denied  that 
they  had  anything ;  but  if  they  found  nothing, 
they  tortured  them  on  the  ground  that  they 

4  had  more  carefully  concealed  it.  The  proof 
of  their  having  or  not  having  food  was  found 

in  the  bodies  of  the  poor  wretches.  Those  of 
them  who  were  still  in  good  condition  they  as- 
sumed were  well  supplied  with  food,  while  those 
who  were  already  wasted  away  they  passed  by, 
for  it  seemed  absurd  to  slay  those  who  were 

5  on  the  point  of  perishing  for  want.  Many, 
indeed,  secretly  sold  their  possessions  for 

one  measure  of  wheat,  if  they  belonged  to  the 
wealthier  class,  of  barley  if  they  were  poorer. 
Then  shutting  themselves  up  in  the  innermost 
parts  of  their  houses,  some  ate  the  grain  un- 
cooked on  account  of  their  terrible  want,  while 
others  baked  it  according  as  necessity  and 

6  fear  dictated.  Nowhere  were  tables  set,  but, 
snatching  the  yet  imcooked  food  from  the 

fire,  they  tore  it  in  pieces.    Wretched  was  the 

fare,  and  a  lamentable  spectacle  it  was  to  see  the 

more  powerfiil  secure  an  abundance  while 

7  the  weaker  mourned.  Of  all  evils,  indeed, 
famine  is  the  worst,  and  it  destroys  nothing 

so  effectively  as  shame.  For  that  which  under 
other  circumstances  is  worthy  of  respect,  in  the 
midst  of  famine  is  despised.  Thus  women 
snatched  the  food  from  the  very  mouths  of 
their  husbands  and  children,  from  their  fathers, 
and  what  was  most  pitiable  of  all,  mothers  from 
their  babes.  And  while  their  dearest  ones  were 
wasting  away  in  their  arms,  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  take  away  from  them  the  last 

8  drops  that  supported  life.  And  even  while 
they  were  eating  thus  they  did  not  remain 

undiscovered.     But  everywhere  the  rioters  ap- 

^  Josephus,  B,  y,  Bk.  V.  chap,  xo,  §§  a  and  3. 


peared,  to  rob  them  even  of  these  portions  of 
food.  For  whenever  they  saw  a  house  shut  up, 
they  regarded  it  as  a  sign  that  those  inside  were 
taking  food.  And  immediately  bursting  open 
the  doors  they  rushed  in  and  seized  what  they 
were  eating,  almost  forcing  it  out  of  their 
very  throats.  Old  men  who  clung  to  their  9 
food  were  beaten,  and  if  the  women  con- 
cealed it  in  their  hands,  their  hair  was  torn  for  so 
doing.  There  was  pity  neither  for  gray  hairs  nor 
for  infants,  but,  taking  up  the  babes  that  clung 
to  their  morsels  of  food,  they  dashed  them  to 
the  ground.  But  to  those  that  anticipated  their 
entrance  and  swallowed  what  they  were  about  to 
seize,  they  were  still  more  cruel,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  wronged  by  them.  And  10 
they  devised  the  most  terrible  modes  of 
torture  to  discover  food,  stopping  up  the  privy 
passages  of  the  poor  wretches  with  bitter  herbs, 
and  piercing  their  seats  with  sharp  rods.  And 
men  suffered  things  horrible  even  to  hear  of,  for 
the  sake  of  compelling  them  to  confess  to  the 
possession  of  one  loaf  of  bread,  or  in  order 
that  they  might  be  made  to  disclose  a  single 
drachm  of  barley  which  they  had  concealed. 
But  the  tormentors  themselves  did  not  suf-  II 
fer  hunger.  Their  conduct  might  indeed 
have  seemed  less  barbarous  if  they  had  been 
driven  to  it  by  necessity ;  but  they  did  it  for  the 
sake  of  exercising  their  madness  and  of  provid- 
ing sustenance  for  themselves  for  days  to 
come.  And  when  any  one  crept  out  of  the  12 
city  by  night  as  far  as  the  outposts  of  the 
Romans  to  collect  wild  herbs  and  grass,  they 
went  to  meet  him  ;  and  when  he  thought  he  had 
already  escaped  the  enemy,  they  seized  what  he 
had  brought  with  him,  and  even  though  often- 
times the  man  would  entreat  them,  and,  calling 
upon  the  most  awful  name  of  God,  adjure  them 
to  give  him  a  portion  of  what  he  had  obtained 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  they  would  give  him  noth- 
ing back.  Indeed,  it  was  fortunate  if  the  one 
that  was  plundered  was  not  also  slain." 

To  this  account  Josephus,  after  relating 
other  things,  adds   the  following :  *  "  The     13 
possibility  of  going  out  of  the  city  being 
brought  to  an  end,^  all  hope  of  safety  for  the 
Jews  was  cut  off.   And  the  famine  iilcreased  and 
devoured  the  people  by  houses  ancj   families. 
And  the  rooms  were  filled  with  dead  women 
and  children,  the  lanes  of  the  city  with  the 
corpses  of  old  menv     Children  and  youths,     14 
swollen  with  the  famine,  wandered  about 
the  market-places  like  shadows,  and  fell  down 
wherever  the  death  ^gony  overtook  them.     The 
sick  were  not  strong  enough  to  bury  even  their 
own  relatives,  and  those  who  had  the  strength 

*  Ibid.  chap,  xa,  §$  3  and  4. 

*  Titus  had  just  completed  the  building  of  a  wall  about  the  city 
by  which  all  egress  from  the  town  was  shut  oflT.  Josephus  gives  an 
account  of  the  wall  in  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding. 
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hesitated  because  of  the  multitude  of  the  dead 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  own  fate.  Many, 
indeed,  died  while  they  were  bur)ring  others, 

and  many  betook  themselves  to  their  graves 
15     before  death  came  upon  them.    There  was 

neither  weeping  nor  lamentation  under  these 
misfortunes ;  but  the  famine  stifled  the  natural 
affections.  Those  that  were  dying  a  lingering 
death  looked  with  dry  eyes  upon  those  that  had 
gone  to  their  rest  before  them.     Deep  silence 

and  death-laden  night  encircled  the  city. 
18     But  the  robbers  were  more  terrible  than 

these  miseries;  for  they  broke  open  the 
houses,  which  were  now  mere  sepulchres,  robbed 
the  dead  and  stripped  the  covering  from  their 
bodies,  and  went  away  with  a  laugh.  They  tried 
the  points  of  their  swords  in  the  dead  bodies, 
and  some  that  were  lying  on  the  ground  still 
alive  they  thrust  through  in  order  to  test  their 
weapons.  But  those  that  prayed  that  they  would 
use  their  right  hand  and  their  sword  upon  them, 
they  contemptuously  left  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
famine.   Every  one  of  these  died  with  eyes  fixed 

upon  the  temple  ;  and  they  left  the  seditious 

17  alive.     These  at  first  gave  orders  that  the 
dead  should  be  buried  out  of  the  public 

treasury,  for  they  could  not  endure  the  stench. 

But  afterward,  when  they  were  not  able  to  do 

this,  they  threw  the  bodies  from  the  walls 

18  into    the   trenches.      And  as  Titus  went 
around  and  saw  the  trenches  filled  with  the 

dead,  and  the  thick  blood  oozing  out  of  the 

putrid  bodies,  he  groaned  aloud,  and,  raising  his 

hands,  called  God  to  witness  that  this  was 

19  not  his  doing.''  After  speaking  of  some 
other  things,  Josephus  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows :  *  "  I  cannot  hesitate  to  declare  what  my 
feelings  compel  me  to.  I  suppose,  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  longer  delayed  in  coming  against 
these  guilty  wretches,  the  city  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  a  chasm,  or  overwhelmed  with 
a  fiood,  or  struck  with  such  thunderbolts  as  de- 
stroyed Sodom.  For  it  had  brought  forth  a 
generation  of  men  much  more  godless  than 
were  those  that  suffered  such  punishment.  By 
their  madness  indeed  was  the  whole   people 

brought  to  destruction," 

20  And^n  the  sixth  book  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows : *  "Of  those  that  perished  by  famine 

in  the  city  the  number  was  countless,  and  the 
miseries  they  underwent  unspeakable.  For  if 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  food  appeared  in  any 
house,  there  was  war,  and  the  dearest  friends  en- 
gaged in  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  one  another, 
and  snatched  from  each  other  the  most  wretched 
supports  of  life.     Nor  would  they  believe 

21  that  even  the  dying  were  without  food ;  but 
the  robbers  would  search  them  while  they 

*  Ibid.  chap.  X3,  §  6. 

<  Ibid.  Bk.  VI.  chap.  3,  %%  3  and  4. 


were  expiring,  lest  any  one  should  feign  death 
while  concealing  food  in  his  bosom.  With 
mouths  gaping  for  want  of  food,  they  stumbled 
and  staggered  along  like  mad  dogs,  and  beat 
the  doors  as  if  they  were  drunk,  and  in  their 
impotence  they  would  rush  into  the  same 
houses  twice  or  thrice  in  one  hour.  Ne- 
cessity compelled  them  to  eat  anything  22 
they  could  find,  and  they  gathered  and  de- 
voured things  that  were  not  fit  even  for  the  filth- 
iest of  irrational  beasts.  Finally  they  did  not 
abstain  even  from  their  girdles  and  shoes,  and 
they  stripped  the  hides  off  their  shields  and  de- 
voured them.  Some  used  even  wisps  of  old 
hay  for  food,  and  others  gathered  stubble  and 
sold  the  smallest  weight  of  it  for  four  Attic 
drachmae.' 

"  But  why  should  I  speak  of  the  shame-  23 
lessness  which  was  displayed  during  the 
famine  toward  inanimate  things?  For  I  am 
going  to  relate  a  fact  such  as  is  recorded 
neither  by  Greeks  nor  Barbarians;  horrible  to 
relate,  incredible  to  hear.  And  indeed  I  should 
gladly  have  omitted  this  calamity,  that  I  might 
not  seem  to  posterity  to  be  a  teller  of  fabulous 
tales,  if  I  had  not  innumerable  witnesses  to  it 
in  my  own  age.  And  besides,  I  should  render 
my  country  poor  service  if  I  suppressed  the  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  which  she  endured. 

"  There  was  a  certain  woman    named     24 
Mary  that  dwelt    beyond  Jordan,  whose 
father  was  Eleazer,  of  the  village  of  Bathezor  '^ 
(which  signifies*  the  house  of  hyssop) ,    She  was 
distinguished  for  her  family  and  her  wealth,  and 
had  fled  with  the  rest  of  the  multitude  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  was  shut  up  there  with  them  during 
the  siege.  The  tyrants  had  robbed  her  of  the     25 
rest  of  the  property  which  she  had  brought 
with  her  into  the  city  fi-om  Perea.  And  the  rem- 
nants of  her  possessions  and  whatever  food  was 
to  be   seen   the   guards  rushed   in  daily  and 
snatched  away  from  her.  This  made  the  woman 
terribly  angry,  and  by  her  frequent  reproaches 
and  imprecations  she  aroused  the  anger  of 
the  rapacious  villains  against  herself.     But     26 
no  one  either  through  anger  or  pity  would 
slay  her;  and  she  grew  weary  of  finding  food, 
for  others  to  eat.     The  search,  too,  was  already 
become  everywhere  difficult,  and  the  famine  was 
piercing  her  bowels  and  marrow,  and  resentment 
was  raging  more  violently  than  famine.     Taking, 
therefore,  anger  and  necessity  as  her  counsellors, 
she  proceeded  to  do  a  most  unnatural  thing. 
Seizing  her  child,  a  boy  which  was  sucking     27 
at  her  breast,  she  said.  Oh,  wretched  child, 
in  war,  in  famine,  in  sedition,  for  what  do  I  pre- 

*  'Arriicwi'  rtatraotav;  the  word  8pax(if»v  is  to  be  supplied.  An 
Attic  drachm,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  eoual  to  about 
iiiteen  cents,  according  to  others  (among  them  Liddell  and  Scott) 
to  about  nineteen  cents. 

f  fla^c^wp.  Some  MSB.  have  fiaStx^^Pt  ^°d  tbe  MSS.  of  Jose- 
phus have  /3i}9e^w/3,  which  Whiston  translates  Bethezub. 
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serve  thee  ?  Slaves  among  the  Romans  we  shall 
be  even  if  we  are  allowed  to  live  by  them.  But 
even  slavery  is  anticipated  by  the  famine,  and 
the  rioters  are  more  cruel  than  both.  Come,  be 
food  for  me,  a  fury  for  these  rioters,®  and  a  bye- 
word  to  the  world,  for  this  is  all  that  is  wanting 
to  complete  the  calamities  of  the  Jews.  And 
when  she  had  said  this  she  slew  her  son ; 

28  and  having  roasted  him,  she  ate  one  half 
herself,  and  covering  up  the  remainder,  she 

kept  it.  Very  soon  the  rioters  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and,  smelling  the  nefarious  odor,  they 
threatened  to  slay  her  immediately  unless  she 
should  show  them  what  she  had  prepared.  She 
replied  that  she  had  saved  an  excellent  portion 
for  them,  and  with  that  she  uncovered  the 

29  remains  of  the  child.    They  were  immedi- 
ately seized  with  horror  and  amazement, 

and  stood  transfixed  at  the  sight.  But  she  said. 
This  is  my  own  son,  and  the  deed  is  mine.  Eat, 
for  I  too  have  eaten.  Be  not  more  merciful 
than  a  woman,  nor  more  compassionate  than  a 
mother.  But  if  you  are  too  pious  and  shrink 
from  my  sacrifice,  I  have  already  •  eaten  of 

30  it;    let  the  rest  also  remain  for  me.     At 
these  words  the  men  went  out  trembling,  in 

this  one  case  being  affrighted ;  yet  with  difficulty 
did  they  yield  that  food  to  the  mother.  Forth- 
with the  whole  city  was  filled  with  the  awful 
crime,  and  as  all  pictured  the  terrible  deed  be- 
fore their  own  eyes,  they  trembled  as  if  they 

31  had  done  it  themselves.    Those  that  were 
suffering  from  the  famine  now  longed  for 

death ;  and  blessed  were  they  that  had  died  be- 
fore hearing  and  seeing  miseries  like  these." 

32  Such  was  the  reward  which  the  Jews  re- 
ceived for  their  wickedness  and  impiety 

against  the  Christ  of  God. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Predictions  of  Christ 

1  It  is  fitting  to  add  to  these  accounts  the 
true  prediction  of  our  Saviour  in  which  he 

2  foretold  these  very  events.     His  words  are 
as  follows  ;  ^  "  Woe  unto  them  that  are  with 

child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck  in  those 
days !  But  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in 
the  winter,  neither  on  the  Sabbath  day.     For 

'  "  la  accordance  with  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  murdered 
tormeotedy  as  furies,  those  who  were  most  guilty  of  their  death" 
(Stroth). 

^  i}«if.  All  the  MSS.  of  Eusebius  read  v^i^.  Some  of  the  MSS. 
(^  Jofiephus  read  ^£17,  and  Rufinus  translates  nam  et  ego  prior 
comedt.  Valesius,  without  MS.  authority  (but  apparently  with  the 
supDort  of  some  NfSS.  of  Josephus,  for  Whiston  translates  '*  one- 
half")  reads  ilrut<n%  a  half,  ana  he  is  followed  by  the  Enelish  and 
German  translators.  Some  chansse  from  the  reading  of  the  MSS. 
of  Eusebius  is  certainly  necessair;  and  though  the  alteration  made 
by  Valesius  produces  very  good  sense  and  seems  quite  natural,  I 
have  preferred  to  accept  the  reading  which  is  given  w  many  of  the 
MSS.  of  Josephus.  and  which  has  the  support  of  Runnus. 

*  Man.  xxiv.  19-41. 


there  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time, 
no,  nor  ever  shall  be." 

The  historian,  reckoning  the  whole  num-  3 
ber  of  the  slain,  says  that  eleven  hundred 
thousand  persons  perished  by  famine  and  sword,' 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  rioters  and  robbers,  being 
betrayed  by  each  other  after  the  taking  of  the  city, 
were  slain.'  But  the  tallest  of  the  youths  and  those 
that  were  distinguished  for  beauty  were  preserved 
for  the  triumph.  Of  the  rest  of  the  multitude, 
those  that  were  over  seventeen  years  of  age  were 
sent  as  prisoners  to  labor  in  the  works  of  Egypt,* 
while  still  more  were  scattered  through  the  prov- 
inces to  meet  their  death  in  the  theaters  by  the 
sword  and  by  beasts.  Those  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  were  carried  away  to  be  sold  as 
slaves,  and  of  these  alone  the  number 
reached  ninety  thousand.''  These  things  4 
took  place  in  this  manner  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,*  in  accordance 
with  the  prophecies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  who  by  divine  power  saw  them  be- 
forehand as  if  they  were  already  present,  and 
wept  and  mourned  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  holy  evangelists,  who  give  the  very  words 
which  he  uttered,  when,  as  if  addressing 
Jerusalem  herself,  he  said  : '  "  If  thou  hadst  5 
known,  even  thou,  in  this  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace  1  But  now  they 
are  hid  from  thino  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  come 
upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  rampart 
about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep 
thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  and 
thy  children  even  with  the  ground."  And  6 
then,  as  if  speaking  concerning  the  people, 
he  says,® "  For  there  shall  be  great  distress  in 
the  land,  and  wrath  upon  this  people.  And  they 
shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be 
led  away  captive  into  all  nations.  And  Jerusa- 
lem shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."  And 
again :^  "When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  com- 


'  Josephus,  B,  %  Bk.  VI.  chap.  9,  §  ^.  Josephus  simply  says 
that  the  whole  number  of  those  that  perished  dunng  the  stege  was 
z, 100,000:  he  does  not  specify  the  manner  of  their  death.  On  the 
accuracy  of  the  numbers  whicn  he  gives,  see  above,  chap.  5,  note  13. 

»  /did.  §  a. 

*  rif  ra  Kar" XiyvnTov  cpya.  The  works  meant  are  the  great 
stone  quarries  of  Egypt  (commonly  called  the  mines  of  Egypt), 
which  furnished  a  considerable  part  of  the  finest  marble  used  for 
building  purposes  in  Rome  and  elsewhere.  The  quarries  were 
chiefly  m  the  hands  of  the  Roman  ^vemment,  and  the  work  of 
quarrying  was  done  largely  by  captives  taken  in  war,  as  in  the 
present  case. 

*  Josephus  does  not  sa^  that  the  number  of  those  sold  as  slaves 
was  upward  of  90,000,  as  Eusebius  asserts,  but  simply  {i6td.  §  3)  that 
the  number  of  captives  taken  during  the  whole  war  was  97.000,  a 
number  which  Eusebius,  through  an  error,  applies  to  the  one  clan 
of  prisoners  that  were  sold  as  slaves. 

«  In  B,  y.  Bk.  VI.  8.  5  and  10.  i  Josephus  puts  the  completion 
of  the  siege  on  the  eighth  of  the  month  Elul  (September) ,  and  in  the 
second  passage  he  puts  it  in  the  second  year  of  Vespasian.  Vespa- 
sian was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  July  x,  69,  so  that  Sept. 
8  of  his  second  year  would  be  Sept.  8,  a.d.  70.  (Of.  Schiirer, 
A^  T.  Zeiigrsck.  p.  347.) 

^  Luke  xix.  4a-44* 

>  /hid.  xxi.  33,  34.  <^  /bid,  verse  ao. 
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passed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desola- 
tion thereof  is  nigh." 

7  If  any  one  compares  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  with  the  other  accounts  of  the  his- 
torian concerning  the  whole  war,  how  can  one 
fail  to  wonder,  and  to  admit  that  the  foreknowl- 
edge and  the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  were 

8  truly  divine  and  marvellously  strange.*^  Con- 
cerning those  calamities,  then,  that  befell  the 

whole  Jewish  nation  after  the  Saviour's  passion 
and  after  the  words  which  the  multitude  of  the 
Jews  uttered,  when  they  begged  the  release  of 
the  robber  and  murderer,  but  besought  that  the 
Prince  of  Life  should  be  taken  from  their  midst," 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the 

9  account  of  the  historian.     But  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  also  those  events  which 

exhibited  the  graciousness  of  that  all-good  Provi- 
dence which  held  back  their  destruction  full  forty 
years  after  their  crime  against  Christ,  —  during 
which  time  many  of  the  apostles  and  disciples, 
and  James  himself  the  first  bishop  there,  the 
one  who  is  called  the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  were 
still  alive,  and  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  itself,  re- 
mained the  surest  bulwark  of  the  place.  Divine 
Providence  thus  still  proved  itself  long-suffering 
toward  them  in  order  to  see  whether  by  repent- 
ance for  what  they  had  done  they  might  obtain 
pardon  and  salvation ;  and  in  addition  to  such 
long-suffering,  Providence  also  furnished  won- 
derful signs  of  the  things  which  were  about 
to  happen  to  them  if  they  did  not  repent. 

10  Since  these   matters   have    been    thought 
worthy  of  mention  by  the  historian  already 

cited,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  recount  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  this  work. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Signs  which  preceded  the  War, 

1  TAKiNtJ,  then,  the  work  of  this  author, 

read  what  he  records  in  the  sixth  book  of 
his  History.  His  words  are  as  follows  :  ^  "  Thus 
were  the  miserable  people  won  over  at  this  time 
by  the  impostors  and  false  prophets ;  *  but  they 

^^  It  is  but  right  to  remark  that  not  merely  the  negative  school 
of  critics,  but  even  many  conservative  scholars  (e.g.  Weiss)  put  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  after  the  year  70,  because  its  es- 
chatological  discourses  seem  to  bear  the  mark  of  having  been  re- 
corded after  the  fulfillment  of  the  prediction,  diflering  as  they  do 
in  many  minor  particulars  from  the  accounts  of  the  same  discourses 
in  Matthew  and  Mark.  To  cite  a  single  instance:  in  the  passage 
quoted  just  above  from  Luke  xxi.  ao,  the  armies  encompassing  Jeru- 
salem are  mentioned,  while  in  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Gospels 
(Matt.  xxiv.  x^  and  Mark  xiii.  14)  not  armies,  but  "  the  abomma- 
tion  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place  "  is  spoken  of  as  the 
sign.    Compare  the  various  commentaries  upon  these  passages. 

*^  Compare  Acts  tii.  14,  and  see  Matt.  xvii.  ao,  Mark  xv.  xz, 
Luke  xxii.  18.  *'  See  above,  Bk.  L  chap,  za,  note  14. 

*  Josephus,^.  J.  Bk.  VI.  chap.  5,  §  3.  , 

*  Kara^evSo/btcpoi  tov  tfcoi).  In  the  previous  paragraph  Josephus 
sa^s  that  a  great  many  false  prophets  were  suborned  by  the  tyrants 
to  impose  on  the  people.  It  is  to  these  false  prophets  therefore  that 
he  refers  here,  and  I  nave  consequently  felt  at  liberty  thus  to  trans- 
late the  Greek  word  given  abovct  instead  of  rendering  merely  "  liars 


did  not  heed  nor  give  credit  to  the  visions  and 
signs  that  foretold  the  approaching  desolation. 
On  the  contrary,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  and  as 
if  possessing  neither  eyes  nor  understanding, 
they  slighted  the  proclamations  of  God.   At      2 
one  time  a  star,  in  form  like  a  sword,  stood 
over  the  city,  and  a  comet,  which  lasted  for  a  whole 
year ;  and  again  before  the  revolt  and  before  the 
disturbances  that  led  to  the  war,  when  the  people 
were  gathered  for  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
on  the  eighth  of  the  month  Xanthicus,'  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  night,  so  great  a  light  shone 
about  the  altar  and  the  temple  that  it  seemed  to 
be  bright  day ;  and  this  continued  for  half  an 
hour.   This  seemed  to  the  unskillful  a  good  sign, 
but  was  interpreted  by  the  sacred  scribes  as  por- 
tending those  events  which  very  soon  took 
place.     And  at  the  same  feast  a  cow,  led       3 
by  the  high  priest  to  be  sacrificed,  brought 
forth  a  lamb  in  the  midst' of  the  temple. 
And  the  eastern  gate  of  the  inner  temple,       4 
which  was  of  bronze  and  very  massive,  and 
which  at  evening  was  closed  with  difficulty  by 
twenty  men,  and  rested  upon  iron-bound  beams, 
and  had  bars  sunk  deep  in  the  ground,  was  seen 
at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night  to  open  of 
itself.     And  not  many  days  after  the  feast,       6 
on  the  twenty-first  of  the  month  Artemi- 
sium,*  a  certain  marvelous  vision  was  seen  which 
passes  belief.    The  prodigy  might  seem  £sibu- 
lous  were  it  not  related  by  those  who  saw  it,  and 
were  not  the  calamities  which  followed  deserv- 
ing of  such  signs.     For  before  the  setting  of 
the  sun  chariots  and  armed  troops  were  seen 
throughout  the  whole  region  in  mid-air,  wheeling 
through  the  clouds  and  encircling  the  cities. 
And  at  the  feast  which  is  called  Pentecost,       6 
when  the   priests  entered   the  temple  at 
night,  as  was  their  custom,  to  perform  the  ser- 
vices, they  said  that  at  first  they  perceived  a 
movement  and  a  noise,  and  afterward  a  voice  as 
of  a  great  multitude,  saying,  *  Let  us  go 
hence.'*      But  what  follows  is  still   more       7 
terrible;   for  a  certain  Jesus,  the   son  of 
Ananias,  a  common  countryman,  four  years  be- 
fore  the  war,^  when  the  city  was  particularly 

against  God"  (as  Crusi  does),  which  is  indefinite,  and  might  have 
various  meanings. 

'  The  feast  referred  to  is  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  The  Greek 
name  of  the  month  used  here  is  ^iu^iK<k,  which  was  the  name  •f  a 
Macedonian  month  corresponding  to  our  April.  According  to  Whis- 
ton,  Josephus  regularly  used  this  name  for  the  Jewish  month  Nisan 
(the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year),  in  which  case  this  event  took 
place  six  dajrs  before  the  Passover,  which  began  on  the  Z4th  of  Kisan. 

*  'AprcfAitrtov.  According  to  Liddell  and  Scott,  this  was  a  Spar- 
tan ana  Macedonian  month  corresponding  to  a  part  of  the  nmth 
Attic  month  (<Aa6i)|SoAiwi') ,  which  in  turn  corresponded  to  the 
latter  part  of  our  March  and  the  early  part  of  April.  According  to 
Wieseler,  Josephus  used  the  word  to  denote  the  second  month  of  the 
Jewish  year,  the  month  lyar. 

^  The  majority  of  the  MSB.  of  Eusebius  read  fi«''a^«*»'OM«»'f  "  we 
go  hence."  But  at  least  one  of  the  best  MSB.  and  a  majority  of  the 
MBS.  of  Josephus,  supported  by  Rufinus  and  Jerome  (who  render 
migremus)  f  read  tt-tra^aivwtLtv^  "  let  us  go  hence,"  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed Btephanus,  Valesius,  Btroth,  and  Uie  English  and  German 
translators  in  adopting  that  reading. 

^  That  is,  in  63  a.d.,  for,  according  to  Josephus,  the  war  began 
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prosperous  and  peaceful,  came  to  the  feast,  at 
which  it  was  customary  for  all  to  make  tents  at 
the  temple  to  the  honor  of  God/  and  suddenly 
began  to  cry  out:  'A  voice  from  the  east,  a 
voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  from  the  four  winds, 
a  voice  against  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  a  voice 
against  bridegrooms  and  brides,  a  voice  against 
all  the  people.'      Day  and  night  he  went 

8  through  all  the  alleys  crying  thus.    But  cer- 
tain of   the  more  distinguished    citizens, 

vexed  at  the  ominous  cry,  seized  the  man  and 
beat  him  with  many  stripes.  But  without  utter- 
ing a  word  in  his  own  behalf,  or  saying  anything 
in  particular  to  those  that  were  present,  he  con- 
tinued to  cry  out  in  the  same  words  as  be- 

9  fore.     And  the  rulers,  thinking,  as  was  true, 
that  the  man  was  moved  by  a  higher  power, 

brought  him  before  the  Roman  governor.*  And 
then,  though  he  was  scourged  to  the  bone,  he 
neither  made  supplication  nor  shed  tears,  but, 
changing  his  voice  to  the  most  lamentable  tone 
possible,  he  answered  each  stroke  with  the 
words,  *  Woe,  woe  unto  Jerusalem.' " 

10  The  same  historian  records  another  fact 
still  more  wonderful  than  this.     He  says* 

that  a  certain  oracle  was  found  in  their  sacred 
writings  which  declared  that  at  that  time  a  cer- 
tain person  should  go  forth  from  their  country 
to  rule  the  world.     He  himself  understood 

11  that  this  was  fulfilled  in  Vespasian.     But 
Vespasian  did  not  rule  the  whole  world,  but 

only  that  part  of  it  which  was  subject  to  the 
Romans.  With  better  right  could  it  be  applied 
to  Christ ;  to  whom  it  was  said  by  the  Father, 
"  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession."  *°  At  that  very  time,  indeed, 
the  voice  of  his  holy  apostles  "  went  throughout 
all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world."" 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Josephus  and  the  Works  which  he  has  left, 

1 '  After  all  this  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
know  something  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
family  of  Josephus,  who  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  history  in  hand.  He  himself  gives  us  in- 
fonnation  on  this  point  in  the  following  words :  ^ 


in  66  A.D.  A  little  further  on,  Josephus  says  that  he  continued  his 
cry  for  seven  years  and  five  months,  when  he  was  slain  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  shows  that  he  is  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, fcckoning  the  date  of  the  bennning  of  the  war  as  66  a.d. 

'  That  is,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  began  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  and  continued  seven 
days. 

*  This  was  Albinus,  as  we  should  know  from  the  date  of  the 
event,  and  as  Josephus  directly  states  in  the  context.  He  was  pro- 
curator from  61  or  6a  to  64  a.d.  See  above,  Bk.  II.  chap.  33,  note 
35,  and  chap,  aa,  note  i. 

*  See  Josephus,  B*  J»  VI.  5.  4,  and  cf.  ibid.  III.  8.  o. 
»  Ps.  u.  8.  "  Ps.  xix.  4. 

<  B.y.^  Preface,  \  x.  We  have  an  original  source  for  the  life  of 
Josephus,  not  only  in  his  various  works,  in  which  he  makes  frequent 


'<  Josephus,  the  son  of  Mattathias,  a  priest  of 
Jerusalem,  who  himself  fought  against  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  beginning  and  was  compelled  to 
be  present  at  what  happened  afterward."  He      2 
was  the  most  noted  of  all  the  Jews  of  that  day, 
not  only  among  his  own  people,  but  also  among 
the  Romans,  so  that  he  was  honored  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  in  Rome,'  and  his  works  were 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library.* 
He  wrote  the  whole  of  the  Antiquities  of      3 
the  Jews  *  in  twenty  books,  and  a  history  of 
the  war  with  the  Romans  which  took  place  in 
his  time,  in  seven  books.'     He  himself  testifies 
that  the   latter  work  was  not  only  written   in 
Greek,  but  that  it  was  also  translated  by  himself 


reference  to  himself,  but  also  in  his  autobiography,  which  was  writ- 
ten after  the  year  too.  The  work  was  occasioned  by  the  Chronicle 
of  Justus  of  Tiberias,  which  had  represented  him  as  more  patriotic 
and  more  hostile  to  tne  Romans  than  he  liked,  and  he  therefore  felt 
impelled  to  paint  himself  in  the  blackest  of  colors,  as  a  traitor  and 
renegade,  —  probably  much  blacker  than  he  really  was.  It  is  de- 
voted chiefly  to  an  account  of  the  intrigues  and  plou  formed  against 
him  while  he  was  governor  of  Galilee,  and  contains  little  of  general 
biographical  interest,  except  in  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion. 
Josephus  was  of  a  priestly  family,  —  his  Csther  Matthias  belonging 
to  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses,  —  and  he  was  bom  in  the  nrst 
year  of  Gains  Caesar;  i.e.  in  the  year  beginning  March  x6,  37  a.d. 
He  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Jewish  war.  being  entrusteo  with 
the  duty,  as  governor  01  Galilee  and  commanoer  of  the  forces  there, 
of  meeting  and  opposing  Vespasian,  who  attacked  that  province 
first.  He  was,  however,  defeated,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  vic- 
u>rs,  in  the  summer  of  67.  He  was  treated  with  honor  in  the  camp 
of  tlie  Romans,  whom  he  served  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  be- 
came a  favorite  and  flatterer  of  the  Vespasian  house,  incurring 
thereby  the  everlasting  contempt  of  his  countrymen.  He  went  to 
Rome  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  lived  in  prosperity  there  until 
early  in  the  second  century.  liis  works  are  our  chief  source  for  a 
knowledge  of  Jewish  aflatn  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  as 
such  are,  and  will  always  remain,  indispensable,  and  their  author 
immortal,  whatever  his  cnaracter.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  of 
talent,  but  of  inordinate  selfishness  and  self-esteem.  He  was  for- 
merly accused  of  great  inaccuracy,  and  his  worlu  were  considered  a 
very  poor  historical  source:  but  later  investintions  have  increased 
his  credit,  and  he  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  nave  been  a  historian 
of  unusual  ability  and  conscientiousness. 

*  Eusebius  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  mention  this 
statue  in  Rome,  and  what  authority  there  is  for  his  statement  we 
cannot  tell. 

'  In  (  6^  of  his  Life  Josephus  tells  us  that  Titus  was  so  much 
pleased  witn  his  accounts  of  the  Jewish  war  that  he  subscribed  his 
name  to  them,  and  ordered  them  published  (see  the  next  chapter, 

k8  sqq.,  where  the  passage  is  quoted).  The  first  public  library  in 
ome,  according  to  Plin^,  was  founded  by  PoUio  (76  B.C.-4  a.d.) . 
The  one  referred  to  here  is  undoubtedly  the  imperial  library,  which, 
according  to  Suetonius,  was  originally  esublis^ed  by  Augustus  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  and  contained  two  sections,  — 
one  for  Greek,  and  the  other  for  Latin  works.  It  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  Tiberius  and  Domitian. 

*  'lov^Ui}  'ApxAtoAoYia,  AntiquitaUt  Judaicit.  This  work, 
which  is  still  extant,  is  Josephus'  most  extensive  work,  and  aims  to 
give,  in  twenty  books,  a  complete  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time 
of  Abraham  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  with  Rome.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  work  is  mainly  apologetic,  the  author  aiming  to  place 
Judaism  before  Gentile  readers  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  possible. 
It  contains  much  legendary  matter,  but  is  the  main  source  for  our 
knowledge  of  a  long  period  of  Jewish  history,  and  as  such  is  invalu- 
able. The  work  was  completed,  according  to  his  own  statement 
(XX.  XI.  a),  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Domitian  iM-^  a.d.),  and 
tiequently  corrects  erroneous  sutements  made  in  nis  earlier  work 
upon  the  Jewish  war. 

<*  'I^roota  'lovdaiKoO  voAe<uiov  irpbf  *Pwftatovf,  de  Btllo  Ju- 
daico.  Tnis  work,  in  seven  books,  constitutes  our  most  complete 
and  trustworthy  source  for  a  knowledge  of  that  great  war,  so  mo- 
mentous in  its  consequences  both  to  Judaism  and  to  Christianity. 
The  author  wrote  from  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  events 
described,  and  had,  besides,  access  to  extensive  and  reliable  written 
sources:  and  the  general  accuracy  of  the  work  may  therefore  be 
accepted.  He  says  that  he  undertook  the  work  for  the  purpose  of 
giviniC  a  true  narrative  of  the  war,  in  consequence  of  the  inany  false 
and  distorted  accounts  which  had  already  appeared  in  various  quar- 
ters. He  presented  the  work,  when  finished,  to  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  and  obtained  their  approval  and  testimony  to  its  trustwor- 
thiness :  and  hence  it  must  nave  been  written  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  probably  toward  the  end  of  it,  as  other  works  upon  the 
war  had  preceded  hu  (^.  J.,  Prefaice,  $  z). 
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into  his  native  tongue.*     He  is  worthy  of  credit 
here  because  of  his  truthfulness  in  other 

4  matters.     There  are  extant  also  two  other 
books  of  his  which  are  worth  reading.  They 

treat  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Jews/  and  in  them 
he  replies  to  Apion  the  Grammarian,  who  had  at 
that  time  written  a  treatise  against  the  Jews,  and 
also  to  others  who  had  attempted  to  vilify  the 
hereditary  institutions  of  the  Jewish  people. 

5  In  the  first  of  these  books  he  gives  the 
number  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  so- 
called  Old  Testament.  Apparently  ®  drawing  his 
information  from  ancient  tradition,  he  shows 
what  books  were  accepted  without  dispute 
among  the  Hebrews.     His  words  are  as  follows. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Tlie  Manner  in  which  Josephus  mentions   the 

Divine  Books, 

1  ^ "  We  have  not,  therefore,  a  multitude  of 

books  disagreeing  and  conflicting  with  one 

^  The  work,  as  Josephus  informi  us  (^.7^.  Preface,  §  z;  and 
contra  Apion.  I.  0} ,  was  written  originalljr  in  nis  own  tongue,  — 
Aramaic,  —  and  afterwards  translated  by  himself  into  Greek,  with 
the  help  of  others.  Eusebitts  inverts  the  fact,  making  the  Greek  the 
original. 

^  The  full  title  of  this  work  is  the  Apology  of  Flavins  Josephn* 
on  the  Antiquities  of' the  yevts  against  Apion  (ircpi  apx<t*'<>^^oc 
'lovfiaiuf  Kara  'Atrtwi/of ,  De  Antiouitate  yndteorum  contra  Affio- 
neni) .  It  is  ordinarily  cited  simply  as  contra  Apionem  {Against 
Apion) .  It  consists  of  two  books,  and  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  an 
apology  for  Judaism  in  general,  and  to  a  less  extent,  a  defense  of 
himself  and  his  former  work  (the  Antiquities)  against  hostile  critics* 
The  common  title,  contra  Apionem^  ts  rather  misleading,  as  he  is 
not  once  mentioned  in  the  first  book,  although  in  the  first  part  of  the 
second  book  he  is  attacked  with  considerable  bitterness  and  through 
him  a  large  class  of  enemies  and  detractors  of  Judaism.  (Upon  Apion, 
the  famous  Alexandrian  and  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews,  see  above, 
Bk.  II.  chap.  5.  note  5.)  The  work  is  Josephus'  best  eflfort  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  and  shows  both  learning  and  ability,  and  in 
spite  of  its  brevity  contains  much  of  great  value.  It  was  written 
after  his  Antiauities  (i.e.  after  03  a.d.),  how  long  afterward  we 
cannot  tell.  Tnese  three  works  of  Josephus,  with  his  autobiography 
already  mentioned  (note  x),  are  all  that  are  extant,  although  he 
seems  to  have  written  another  work  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Seleucids  (cf.  Ant.  XIII.  a.  z,  3.  4,  4. 6,  5.  ti)  of  which  not  a  trace 
remains,  amd  which  is  mentioned  by  no  one  else*  The  other  works 
planned  by  Josephus — On  God  and  his  Essence  {Ant.  XX. 
zz.  3),  and  On  the  Laws  0/  the  yews  {ibid,  and  Ant.  III.  5.  6, 
8.  zo)  — seem  never  to  have  been  written.  (They  are  mentioned 
also  by  Eusebius  in  the  next  chapter.)  Other  compositions  at- 
tributed to  him  are  not  from  his  hand.  The  best  edition  of  the 
works  of  Josephus  is  that  of  Benedict  Niese  (Berlin,  Z885  sq.),  of 
which  the  first  two  volumes  have  been  already  issued,  comprising 
ten  books  of  the  Antiquities.  A  good  complete  edition  is  that  of 
Dindorf  (Paris,  Z84S-47,  3  vols.)*  That  of  Bekker  (Leipzig,  1855, 
6  vols.)  is  very  convenient.  The  only  complete  English  translation 
is  by  Whiston.  unfortunately  uncritical  and  inaccurate.  Traill's 
translation  of  the  y ravish  IVar  (London,  tSda)  is  a  great  improve- 
ment, but  does  not  coyer  the  remainder  of  Josephus'  works.  Upon 
Josephus  and  his  writings,  see  the  article  of  Edersheim  in  the  Diet, 
of  Christ.  Biog.  III.  44Z-460,  and  compare  the  literature  given 
there.  *  iKTav. 

*  Against  Apion,  I.  8.  The  common  Christian  tradition  (since 
the  first  century,  when  it  was  stated  in  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  xiv. 
44  sq.)  is  that  Ezra  was  the  compiler  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  for  the  canon  was  certainly  not  com- 
pleted before  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus.  Josephus  is  the  earli- 
est writer  to  give  us  a  summary  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
and  he  evidently  gives  not  merely  his  own  private  opinion,  but  the 
commonly  accepted  canon  of  his  day.  He  does  not  name  the  sepa- 
rate books,  but  ne  tells  us  that  they  were  twenty-two  in  number  (the 
number  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet) ,  and  gives  us  the 
three  divisions,  so  that  we  are  able  to  ascertaun  his  canon  in  detail. 
It  was  doubtless  as  follows:  — 


another;   but  we  have  only  twenty-two,  which 
contain  the  record  of  all  time  and  are  justly 
held  to  be  divine.     Of  these,  five  are  by       2 
Moses,  and  contain  the  laws  and  the  tradi- 


ZZ.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

z?.  Twelve  Minor  Prophets. 
z8.  Job* 
t9.  Psalms. 

Z3.  Esther. 

t3.  Isaiah* 

14.  Jeremiah  and  Lamentationt. 
Z5.  Ezekiel. 

30.  Proverbs. 

3Z.  Ecdesiastes.* 

z6.  Daniel. 

aa.  Song  of  Songs. 

The  earliest  detailed  list  of  Old  Testament  books  is  that  of  Melito 

(given  by  Eusebius,  IV.  36),  which  is  as  follows:  — 

'  Genesis. 

Proverbs. 

Books 

Exodus. 

Ecclesiastes. 

of    <  Leviticus. 

Song  of  Songs. 

Moses 

Numbers. 

lob. 

.  Deuteronomy. 

Joshua  Nave. 

Jeremiah. 

Twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

■sfr  . 

Daniel. 

Four  of  Kings. 

Ezekiel. 

Chronicles. 

Ezra. 

Psalms. 

Melito  says  nothing  of  the  number  twenty-two,  and,  in  fact*  his  list, 
as  he  gives  it,  numbers  only  twenty-one.  His  list  really  diflers  from 
Josephus'  only  in  omitting  the  Book  of  Esther.  This  omission  may 
be  accidental,  though  it  is  omitted  by  Athanasius  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Nehemiah,  but  that  is  doubt- 
less included  with  Ezra,  as  in  the  case  of  Josephus*  canon.  His 
canon  purports  to  be  the  Palestinian  one,  and  hence  we  should  ex- 
pect it  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Josephus,  which  makes  it  inore 
probable  that  the  omission  of  Esther  was  only  anidental.  Origen 
(in  Eusebius,  VI.  35)  tells  us  that  there  were  twenty-two  books  in 
the  Hebrew  canon ;  but  his  list  diflers  somewhat  from  that  of  Jose- 
phus.   It  is  as  follows:  — 


z-s.  Books  of  Moses. 

6.  Joshua. 

7.  Judges  and  Ruth. 


8*  Samuel. 
9.  Kings, 
zo*  Chronicles. 


z-5.  Books  of  Moses* 

6.  Joshua. 

7.  Judges  and  Ruth. 

8.  oamuel. 
9*  Kings. 

zo.  Chronicles, 
zz.  Ezra  I.  and  II. 
za.  Psadms. 
Z3.  Proverbs. 
14.  Ecclesiastes. 


Z5.  Song  of  Songs. 

z6.  [Twelve     Minor      Prophets 

(Rufinus).] 
Z7.  Isaiah. 
z8.  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  and 

Epistle. 
Z9.  Daniel. 
30.  Ezekiel. 


az 
33 


.  Job 
.  El 


sther. 


"  Besides  these  also  the  Maccabees." 

The  peculiar  thing  about  the  list  is  the  omission  of  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets  and  the  insertion  of  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah.  The 
former  were  certainly  looked  upon  by  Origen  as  sacred  books,  for  he 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  them  (according  to  Eusebius,  VI.  ^6). 
There  is  no  conceivable  reason  for  their  omission,  and  indeed  they 
are  needed  to  make  up  the  number  twenty-two.  We  must  conclucw 
that  the  omission  was  simply  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Eusebius 
or  of  some  transcriber.  Runnus  gives  them  as  number  sixteen,  as 
shown  in  the  list,  but  the  position  there  assigned  to  them  is  not  the 
ordinary  one.  We  should  expect  to  find  them  in  connection  with 
the  other  prophets;  but  the  various  lists  are  by  no  means  uniform 
in  the  order  of  the  books.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  Epistle  of 

ieremiah  (Banich  vi.)  did  not  stand  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  can 
ave  been  included  by  Origen  here  only  because  he  had  been  used 
to  seeing  it  in  connection  with  Jeremiah  in  his  copy  of  the  LXX. 
(for  in  ancient  MSS.  of  the  LaX.,  which  probably  represent  the 
original  arrangement,  it  is  given  not  as  a  part  of  Barucfa,  but  as  an 
appendix  to  Lamentations),  and  hence  mentioned  it  in  this  book 
without  thinking  of  its  absence  from  the  Hebrew  canon.  Origen 
adds  the  Maccabees  to  his  list,  but  expressly  excludes  them  from 
the  twenty-two  books  fsee  Bk.  VI.  chap.  3^,  notes).  Meanwhile 
the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash  divide  the  canon  into  twenty-four  bookfi, 
and  this  was  probably  the  original  Jewish  division.  The  number 
twenty-two  was  gained  by  adding  Ruth  to  Judges  and  Lamentations 
to  Jeremiah.  The  number  thus  obtained  agreni  with  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  alphabet,  and  was  therefore  accepted  as  the  nuznber 
sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  and  the  division  was  commonly 
adopted  by  tne  earl^  Fathers.  This  is  Strack's  view,  and  »ccms 
better  than  the  opposite  opinion,  which  is  advocated  by  many,  that 
the  number  twenty-two  was  the  original.  It  \%  ea&ier  to  see  how 
twenty-four  might  be  changed  to  twenty-two  than  how  the  reverse 
should  happen.  So,  for  instance,  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  the  tra re- 
lation of  Samuel  and  Kings,  makes  the  number  twenty-two,  ar.d 
gives  a  list  which  agrees  with  the  canon  of  Josephus  except  in  the 
three  general  divisions,  which  are  diflferently  composed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  these  various  lists  (with  the  exception  of  that  of  Origen* 
which  includes  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  and  appends  the  Maccabees) 
include  only  the  books  of  our  canon.  But  the  LXX.  prints  with  vhe 
Old  Testament  a  number  of  Books  which  we  call  Apocrypha  and  ex- 
clude from  the  canon.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  therefore^ 
that  there  was  a  regular  Alexandrian  canon  differing  from  the  Pale<;- 
tinian.  But  this  is  not  likely.  An  examination  of  Philo's  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  shows  us  that  his  canon  agreed  with  that  of  Josephus, 
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tion  respecting  the  origin  of  man,  and  continue 

the  history*  down  to  his   own  death.     This 

period    embraces    nearly   three    thousand 

3  years.^    From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the 
death  of  Artaxerxes,  who  succeeded  Xerxes 

as  king  of  Persia,  the  prophets  that  followed 

Moses  wrote  the  history  of  their  own  times  in 

thirteen  books.*    The  other  four  books  contain 

hymns  to  God,  and  precepts  for  the  regula- 

4  tion  of  the  life  of  men.     From  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  to  our  own  day  all  the  events 

have  been  recorded,  but  the  accounts  are  not 

worthy  of  the  same  confidence  that  we  repose 

in  those  which  preceded  them,  because  there 

has   not  been  during  this  time  an  exact 

5  succession  of  prophets.*     How  much  we 

comprising  no  apocryphal  books.  It  is  probable  in  fact  that  the 
LXX.  included  m  their  translation  these  other  books  which  were 
held  in  high  esteem,  without  intending  to  deliver  any  utterance  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  canon  or  to  alter  the  common  Jewish  canon  by 
declaring  these  a  part  of  it.  But  however  that  was,  the  use  of  the 
LXX.,  which  was  much  wider  than  that  of  the  Hebrew,  brought 
these  books  into  general  use,  and  thus  we  see  them  gradually  acquir- 
ing canonical  authority  and  used  as  a  part  of  the  canon  by  Augus- 
tine and  later  Fathers.  Jerome  was  the  only  one  in  the  West  to 
utter  a  protest  against  such  use  of  them.  Both  Athanasius  and 
Cyril  of  Jeriisalem  added  to  the  canon  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of 
leremiah;  but  opinion  in  the  Orient  was  mostly  against  malang  any 
Dooks  not  in  the  Hebrew  canon  of  canonical  authority,  and  from  the 
fourth  century  the  Eastern  Fathers  used  them  less  and  less.  They 
were,  however,  officially  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  canon  by  numer- 
ovs  medieval  and  modem  synods  until  1839,  when  the  larger  Cate- 
chism of  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Eastern  Church,  the  most  authorita- 
tive standard  of  the  Graeco-Russian  Church,  expressly  excluded  them. 
The  Latin  Church,  meanwhilct  has  always  regarded  tne  Apocrypha  as 
canonical,  and  by  its  action  at  the  Council  of  Trent  has  made  them 
a  part  of  the  official  canon.  See  Strack's  article  in  Hersogi  trans- 
lated in  SchafT-Herzog;  also  Hannan*s  IntroductMn  to  tki  Holy 
Scripture,  p.  ^3  sqq.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  all  Old  Tesu- 
ment  introductions. 

*  Literally,  *'  the  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  man  (arffM- 
ro^orukf )  down  to  his  own  death."  ^  I  nave  felt  it  necessary  to  in- 
sert the  words,  '*  and  continue  the  history,"  which  are  not  found  in 
the  Greek,  but  which  are  implied  in  the  words,  "  down  to  his  own 
death." 

*  Among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  a  world's  era  was  in  use, 
dating  from  the  creation  of  the  world:  and  it  is  this  era  which  Jose- 
phus  employs  here  and  throughout  his  Antiqutiie**  Hb  figures 
axe  often  quite  inconsistent,  —  probablv  owing,  in  large  part,  to  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  existinjs  text,  —  and  the  confusion  which  results 
is  considerable.    See  Destmon's  Chronohgie  dex  yesephus, 

*  These  thirteen  books  were:  — 

I.  Joshua. 

a.  judges  and  Ruth. 

3.  Samuel. 

4.  Kings. 

5.  Chronicles. 

6.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

7.  Esther. 

As  will  be  seen,  Josephus  divided  the  canon  into  three  parts:  first, 
the  Law  ^five  books  of  Moses) ;  second,  the  Prophets  (the  thirteen 
just  mentioned) ;  third,  the  Hagiographa  (Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes,  and  Canticles).  The  division  of  the  canon  inu>  three  such 
parts  is  okier  than  Josephus:  at  the  same  time,  his  division  is  quite 
different  from  any  other  division  known.    Jerome's  is  as  follows:  — 

1.  Law:  five  books  of  Moses. 

2.  Prophets :  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  Esekiel,  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  (eight 
books). 

3.  Hagio^pha  (Holy  writing) :  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes,  Canbdes,  Daniel,  Chronicles,  Ezra.  Esther  (nine  books). 
The  division  which  exists  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles  differs  from  this  of 
Jerome's  only  in  tran^erring  Ruth  and  Lamentations  to  the  third 
division,  and  thus  making  twenty-four  books.  This  is  held  by  many 
to  be  a  hter  form,  as  remarked  above,  but  as  Strack  shows,  it  is 
rather  the  original.  In  the  LXX.,  which  is  followed  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bible,  ttw  books  are  arranged,  without  reference  to  the  three 
divisions,  solely  according  to  their  subject-matter.  The  peculiar 
divii^ion  of  Josephus  was  caused  by  his  looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  historical  standpoint,  which  led  him  to  include  in  the  second 
division  all  the  books  which  contained,  as  he  says,  an  account  of 
events  from  Moses  to  Artaxerxes. 

*  The  Artaxerxes  here  referred  to  is  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  who 
leigned  B.C.  464  to  495*    It  wm  under  him  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 


8.  Isaiah. 

9.  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations. 
10.  Ezekiel. 

XI.  Daniel. 

Z3.  Twelve  Minor  Propheu. 

13.  Job. 


are  attached  to  our  own  writings  is  shown 
plainly  by  our  treatment  of  them.  For  although 
so  great  a  period  has  already  passed  by,  no  one 
has  ventured  either  to  add  to  or  to  take  from 
them,  but  it  is  inbred  in  all  Jews  from  their  very 
birth  to  regard  them  as  the  teachings  of  God, 
and  to  abide  by  them,  and,  if  necessary,  cheer- 
fully to  die  for  them." 

These  remarks  of  the  historian  I  have  thought 
might  advantageously  be  introduced  in  this 
connection.  Another  work  of  no  httle  merit      6 
has  been  produced  by  the  same  writer.  On 
the  Supremacy  of  Reason,*  which  some  have 
called   Maccabaicum/  because  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  struggles  of  those  Hebrews  who 
contended  manfully  for  the  true  religion,  as  is 
related  in  the  books   called    Maccabees. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  book  of      7 
his  Antiquities  ^  Josephus  himself  intimates 
that  he  had  purposed  to  write  a  work  in  four 
books  concerning  God  and  his  existence,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditional  opinions  of  the  Jews,  and 
also  concerning  thfc  laws,  why  it  is  that  they  per- 
mit some  things  while  prohibiting  others.*    And 
the  same  writer  also  mentions  in  his  own 
works  other  books  written  by  himself.'     In       8 
addition  to  these  things  it  is  proper  to  quote 
also  the  words  that  are  found  at  the  close  of  his 
Antiquities,^^  in  confirmation  of  the  testimony 
which  we  have  drawn  from  his  accounts.     In 
that  place  he  attacks  Justus  of  Tiberias,"  who, 
like  himself,  had  attempted  to  write  a  history  of 
contemporary  events,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  written  truthfully.      Having  brought  many 

carried  on  their  work  and  that  the  later  prophets  flourished.  Mala- 
chi— the  last  of  them — uttered  his  prophecies  at  the  end  of  Artax- 
erxes' or  at  the  beginning  of  Darius  reign.  It  was  commonly  held 
among  the  Jews  that  with  Haggai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi  the  pro- 

Shetical  spirit  had  departed  from  Israel,  and  the  line  was  sharply 
rawn,  as  here  by  Josephus,  between  them  and  the  writers  of  thie 
Apocrypha  who  foUowed  them. 

*  ctf  Hajcca3«Aovf  Aoyoc  ^  ir«pc  avroKparooof^  koyiviLOv;  Dt 
MaccahatiM^  seu  d«  rationit  imptrio  liber.  This  book  is  often 
called  the  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees,  and  was  formerly  ascribed  to 
Josephus.  As  a  consequence  it  is  printed  with  his  works  in  many 
editions.  But  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  spurious, 
although  who  the  author  is  we  cannot  tell. 

*  Ant.  XX.  zi.  3.    See  the  previous  chapter,  note  7. 

*  See  the  same  note.     . 

i*)  The  passage  referred  to,  which  is  quoted  just  below,  is 
found  in  his  Li/e,  f  65,  and  not  in  the  Amtiquities,  But  we  can 
see  from  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Antiquities  that  he  wrote  his 
Life  really  as  an  appendix  to  that  work,  and  undoubtedly,  as  Ewald 
suggests,  issued  it  with  a  second  edition  of  the  AniiquitieM  jiAnonX 
twenty  years  after  the  first.  In  the  MSS.  it  is  always  found  with  the 
A  ntiquities,  and  hence  the  whole  might  with  justice  be  viewed  as 
one  work.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Eusebius  mentions  no  separate  Life 
of  Josephus,  which  slu>ws  that  he  regarded  it  simply  as  a  part  of  the 
Antiquities. 

"  "Justus  of  Tiberias  was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  factions  of  that 
city  during  the  troublous  times  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  while 

iosephus  was  governor  of  G:dilee,  and  as  an  opponent  he  caused 
im  considerable  trouble.  He  is  mentioned  frequently  in  Josephus' 
Life^  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  gather  a  tolerably  complete  idea 
oftiim  —  though  of  course  the  account  is  that  of  an  enemy.  He 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  Jews  whicK  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Jewbh  war  and  in  which  he  attacked  Josephus  very^  severely. 
This  work,  which  is  no  longer  extant,  was  read  by  Photius  and  is 
described  oy  him  in  his  Bihl.  Cod.  3(3,  under  the  title,  3a«-(A€7« 
'loviatot  o(  iv  roix  trrdfjiuaa-i.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  work 
that  Josephus  felt  obliged  to  publish  his  Life^  which  is  really  little 
more  than  a  defense  of  himself  over  against  the  attacks  of  Justus. 
See  abovet  note  z. 
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other  accusations  against  the  man,  he  continues 
in  these  words  : "  "I  indeed  was  not  afraid 

9  in  respect  to  my  writings  as  you  were,"  but, 
on  \he  contrary,  I  presented  my  books  to 

the  emperors  themselves  when  the  events  were 

almost  under  men's  eyes.     For  I  was  conscious 

that  I  had  preserved  the  truth  in  my  account, 

and  hence  was  not  disappointed  in  my  ex- 

10  pectationofobtaining  their  attestation.  And 
I  presented  my  history  also  to  many  others, 

some  of  whom  were  present  at  the  war,  as,  for 
instance.  King  Agrippa "  and  some  of  his 

11  relatives.     For  the  Emperor  Titus  desired 
so  much  that  the  knowledge  of  the  events 

should  be  communicated  to  men  by  my  history 
alone,  that  he  indorsed  the  books  with  his  own 
hand  and  commanded  that  they  should  be  pub- 
lished. And  King  Agrippa  wrote  sixty-two  epis- 
tles testifying  to  the  truthfulness  of  my  account." 
Of  these  epistles  Josephus  subjoins  two." 

12  But  this  will  suffice  in  regard  to  him.     Let 
us  now  proceed  with  our  history. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Symeon  rules  the   Church  of  Jerusalem  after 

yames, 

1  After  the  martyrdom  of  James  ^  and  the 

conquest  of  Jerusalem  which  immediately 
followed,'  it  is  said  that  those  of  the  apostles 
and  disciples  of  the  Lord  that  were  still  living 
came  together  from  all  directions  with  those 
that  were  related  to  the  Lord  according  to  the 
flesh  ^  (for  the  majority  of  them  also  were  still 

"  rite,  §65. 

>*  Josephus  nas  just  aflinned  in  a  prertous  paragrapH  that  Justus 
had  had  his  History  written  for  twenty  ^eara,  and  yet  had  not  pub- 
lished it  until  after  the  death  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Agrippa,  and 
he  accuses  him  of  waiting  until  after  their  death  because  ne  was 
afraid  that  they  would  contradict  his  statements.  Josephus  then 
goes  on  to  say  in  the  passage  quoted  that  he  was  not,  like  Justus, 
afraid  to  publish  his  work  during  the  lifetime  of  the  chief  actors  in 
the  war. 

1*  A^ppa  II.  See  above,  6k.  II.  chap.  19,  note  3.  Agrippa 
aided  with  the  Romans  in  the  war  and  was  with  Vespasian  and 
Titus  in  their  camp  much  of  the  time,  and  in  Galilee  maae  repeated 
efforts  to  induce  the  people  to  give  up  their  rebellion,  that  the  war 
might  be  avoided. 

^  These  two  epistles  are  still  extant,  and  are  given  by  Josephus 
in  his  Vita^  immediately  after  the  passage  just  quoted  by  Eusebius. 
The  first  of  them  reads  as  follows  (according  to  Whiston's  transla- 
tion) :  '*  King  Agrippa  to  Josephus,  his  dear  friend,  sendeth  greeting. 
I  have  read  over  thy  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  thou  hast  done  it  much  more  accurately  and  Virith  greater  care 
Chan  have  the  other  writers.  Send  me  the  rest  of  these  books. 
Farewell,  my  dear  friend." 

*  6z  or  6a  a.d.     See  above,  6k.  II.  chap.  93. 

*  See  ibid,  note  40.  The  date  of  Symeon's  accession  (assuming 
that  he  did  take  charge  of  the  Jerusalem  church  as  James  had 
done)  cannot  be  fixed.  Eusebius  himself,  as  he  informs  us  in  6k. 
IV.  chap.  5,  although  he  had  a  list  of  the  Jerusalem  bishops,  had  no 
information  as  to  the  dates  of  their  accession,  or  the  length  of  their 
incumbency.  He  puts  Symeon*s  accession  sifter  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  but  he  evidently  does  that  only  because  he  supposed  that 
It  followed  immediately  upon  the, death  oTJames.  Some  (e.g.  Light- 
foot)  think  it  probable  that  Symeon  was  appointed  immediately  after 
James'  death,  therefore  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  others 
(e.g.  Renan)  suppose  that  in  Pella  thev  had  no  bishop  and  ap- 
pointed Symeon  only  after  the  return  of  tne  church  to  Jerusalem. 

*  Aftyof  cartfyft.  Hegesippus  (quoted  in  6k.  IV.  chap,  aa,  be- 
Jkiw)  says  that  "  Symeon  was  appointed  the  second  bishop,  whom  all 
proposed  as  the  cousin  of  our  U>rd."    Upon  what  authority  Euse- 


alive)  to  take  counsel  as  to  who  was  wor- 
thy to  succeed  James.  They  all  with  one  2 
consent  pronounced  Symeon,*  the  son  of 
Clopas,  of  whom  the  Gospel  also  makes  men- 
tion,* to  be  worthy  of  the  episcopal  throne  of 
that  parish.  He  was  a  cousin,  as  they  say,  of 
the  Saviour.  For  Hegesippus  records  that 
Clopas  was  a  brother  of  Joseph.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Vespasian  commands  the  Descendants  of  David 

to  be  sought. 

He  also  relates  that  Vespasian  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  gave  orders  that  all  that 
belonged  to  the  lineage  of  David  should  be 
sought  out,  in  order  that  none  of  the  royal  race 
might  be  left  among  the  Jews ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  a  most  terrible  persecution  again 
hung  over  the  Jews.* 

bius'  more  definite  account  rests  we  do  not  know.  He  introduces  it 
with  the  formula  Aoyoc  «arcxci,  and  we  know  of  no  other  author 
who  has  put  it  as  he  does.  It  may  be  that  the  simple  statement  of 
Hegesippus  was  the  sole  ground  of  the  more  detailed  tradition  which 
Eusebius  repeats  in  this  aiapter.  The  reason  of  S3rmeon'B  appoint- 
ment as  given  by  Hegesippus  is  quite  significant.  It  was  the  com- 
mon Oriental  custom  to  accord  the  highest  honors  to  all  the  members 
of  a  prophet's  or  relieioiis  leader's  family,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
owing  chiefly  to  his  close  physical  relationship  tp  Christ  that  Tames 
enjoyed  sucn  prominence  and  influence  in  tne  Jerusalem  cnurch, 
apparently  exceeding  even  that  of  the  apostles  themselves. 

*  This  Symeon  is  to  be  distinguishea  from  the  apostle  Simon,  the 
Canaanite,  and  also  from  Simon,  the  brotherof  our  Lord  (mentioned 
in  Matt.  xiii.  55  and  Mark  vi.  3).  It  is  noticeable  that  Hegesippus 
nowhete  calls  him  the  **  brother  of  the  Lord,"  though  he  does  give 
James  that  title  in  6k.  II.  chap.  93.  Clopas  is  mentioned  in  John 
xix.  35,  as  the  husband  of  Marv,  who  is  without  doubt  identical  with 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  (tne  little)  and  of  Joses,  mentioned  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  56,  Mark  xv.  ^o,  &c.  If  Hegesippus'  account  be  ac- 
cepted as  trustworthy  (and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  it),  Symeon 
was  the  son  of  Clopas  and  Mary,  and  therefore  brother  of  James  the 
Little  and  Joses.  1^  then,  Alphaeus  and  Oopas  be  the  same,  as  manv 
claim,  James  the  Little  is  to  oe  identified  with  James  the  son  of  Al- 

?haeus.  the  apostle,  amd  hence  the  latter  was  the  brother  of  Symeon. 
'his  identification,  however,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  linguistically 
diflicult,  and  we  shall  do  better  therefore  to  keep  the  men  separate, 
as  Renan  does  (see  above,  6k.  I.  chap.  la,  note  14}.  Upon  the 
martyrdom  of  Symeon,  see  below,  chap.  3a. 

*  In  John  xix.  95. 

*  Hegesippus,  quoted  below  in  6k.  IV.  chap,  aa,  calls  Clopas  the 
uncle  of  the  Lord,  which  would  make  him  of  course  the  brother  or 
brother-in-law  of  Joseph.  Eusebius  evidently  considered  them  own 
brothers.  Whether  Hegesippus  elsewhere  stated  this  directly,  or 
whether  Eusebius*  opinion  is  simply  an  inference  from  the  woras  of 
He]^esippus  already  referred  to.  we  do  not  know.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  conclusion  that  Clopas  and  Joseph  were  own  brothers, 
although  it  cannot  be  proved  from  Hegesippus'  words  that  they  were 
more  than  brothers-in-law.  From  John  xix.  95  it  is  at  any  rate  plain 
that  their  wives  cannot  have  been  own  sisters,  as  was  formeriy  main- 
tained by  so  many  commentators.  With  the  remaining  posttbiUtiet 
of  relationship  we  do  not  need  to  concern  ourselves. 

^  It  is  not  certain  that  Eusebius  intends  to  jgive  Hegesippus  as 
his  authority  for  the  statements  of  this  chapter,  masmuch  .is  ne  does 
not  mention  his  name.  He  gives  the  account,  however,  upon  the 
authority  of  some  one  else,  and  not  as  a  direct  nistorical  statement, 
for  the  verb  is  in  the  infinitive,  and  it  is  much  more  natural  to 
supply  'Hyi^triiriroc  io-ropct,  the  last  words  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
than  to  supply  any  other  phrase,  such  as  Ai^o«  jcartxci,  wnich 
occurs  two  chapters  earlier.  The  translators  are  divided  as  to  the 
words  that  are  to  be  supplied,  but  it  seems  to  me  beyond  doubt  that 
this  account  rests  upon  the  same  authority  as  that  of  the  previous 
chapter.  There  is  in  any  case  nothing  at  all  unlikely  in  the  report, 
as  \  espasian  and  his  successors  kept  a  very  close  watch  upon  the 
Jews,  and  this  would  have  been  a  very  natural  method  of  endeavor- 
ing to  prevent  future  revolutions.  The  same  course  was  pursued 
also  by  Domitian;  see  below,  chaps.  19  and  ao.  We  bear  from  no 
other  source  of  a  persecution  raisnl  against  the  Jews  by  Vespasian, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  cannot  have  amounted  to 
much,  if  indeed  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  persecution  at  all. 


III.  17.] 
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CHAPTER   Xni. 

AnencUtus^  the  Second  Bishop  of  Rome. 

After  Vespasian  had  reigned  ten  years  Titus, 
his  son,  succeeded  him.^  In  the  second  year  of 
his  reign,  Linus,  who  had  been  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Rome  for  twelve  years,*  delivered  his 
office  to  Anencletus.^  But  Titus  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Domitian  after  he  had  reigned 
two  years  and  the  same  number  of  months.* 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

AbiliuSy  the  Second  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Domitian,  Annianus,^ 
the  first  bishop  of  the  parish  of  Alexandria,  died 
after  holding  office  twenty-two  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Abilius,*  the  second  bishop. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Clement^  the  Third  Bishop  of  Rome. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  same  reign  Clement 
succeeded  Anencletus  ^  after  the  latter  had  been 
bishop  of  the  church  of  Rome  for  twelve  .years. 
The  apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  in- 
forms us  that  this  Clement  was  his  fellow-worker. 
His  words  are  as  follows :  *  "  With  Clement  and 
the  rest  of  my  fellow-laborers  whose  names  are 
in  the  book  of  life." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Epistle  of  Clement. 

There  is  extant  an  epistle  of  this  Clement^ 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  and  is  of 

1  Vespasian  reigned  from  July  z  (if  his  reign  be  dated  from  the 
time  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt;  if  from  the  death  of 
Vitdlius,  Dec.  ao),  60,  to  June  24,  79  a.d. 

'  In  his  Chron.  (Armenian)  Eusebius  gives  the  length  of  Linus' 
episcopate  as  fourteen  years,  while  Jerome  gives  it  as  eleven  years. 
Both  ngures  are  about  equally  reliable;  see  above,  chap,  a,  note  x. 

'  (X  Anencletus,  or  Cietus,  as  he  is  also  called,  we  know  nothing 
more  than  that  he  was  one  of  the  traditional  first  three  bishops  of 
Rome.  Hippolytus  makes  two  bishops,  Anencletus  and  Cletiis, 
out  of  the  one  man,  and  he  is  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Charch  (see  above,  chap.  2,  note  i).  According  to  chap.  15,  An- 
encletus held  office  twelve  years. 

*  Titus  died  Dec.  13,  a.d.  81.  He  therefore  reigned  two  years 
and  six  months*  instead  of  two  years  and  two  months  as  Eusebius 
sutes. 

>  85  A.D.;  on  Annianus.  see  above,  6k.  II.  chap.  24,  note  2. 

'  'A^iAiof.  According  to  one  tradition  Abifius  was  ordained 
presbyter  with  his  successor  Cerdon  by  Mark  himself  (see  Smith 
and  Wace).  According  to  another  {Ap.  Const.  VII.  46)  he  was 
appointed  bishop  by  Luke.  He  held  office  thirteen  years  according 
to  chap,  ai,  below.  ^  Valesius  claims  that  the  name  snould  be  written 
Avilius,  regarding  it  as  a  Latin  name,  and  citing  in  support  of  his 
opinion  the  name  of  a  prefect  of  Egypt,  Avilius  Flaccus,  mentioned 
by  Philo,  and  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Avilius'  predecessor,  Anni- 
anus, is  also  Latin. 

'  On  Anencletus,  see  chap.  X3,  note  3. 

'  Phil.  iv.  3.  For  an  account  of  Clement,  see  above,  chap.  4, 
note  19:  and  upon  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Roman  bishops, 
see  chap.  2,  note  x. 

'  This  epistle  of  Clement,  which  is  still  extant  in  two  Greek 


considerable  length  and  of  remarkable  merit.' 
He  wrole  it  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Rome 
to  the  church  of  Corinth,  when  a  sedition  had 
arisen  in  the  latter  church.*  We  know  that  this 
epistle  also  has  been  publicly  used  in  a  great 
many  churches  both  in  former  times  and  in  our 
own/  And  of  the  fact  that  a  sedition  did  take 
place  in  the  church  of  Corinth  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  Hegesippus  is  a  trustworthy  witness.' 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

The  Persecution  under  Domitian. 

DoMiTL\N,  having  shown  great  cruelty  toward 
many,  and  having  unjustly  put  to  death  no  small 
number  of  well-bom  and  notable  men  at  Rome, 
and  having  without  cause  exiled  and  confiscated 
the  property  of  a  great  many  other  illustrious 
men,  finally  became  a  successor  of  Nero  in  his 
hatred  and  enmity  toward  God.  He  was  in  fact 
the  second  that  stirred  up  a  persecution  against 
us,^  although  his  father  Vespasian  had  under- 
taken nothing  prejudicial  to  us.' 

MSS.,  and  in  a  Syriac  version,  consists  of  fifty-nine  chapters,  and  is 
found  in  all  editions  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  It  purports  to  have 
been  written  from  the  church  at  Rome  to  the  church  at  Corinth, 
but  bears  the  name  of  no  author.  Unanimous  tradition,  however 
(beginning  with  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  Eusebius,  IV.  33},  ascribes 
it  to  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  scholars,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, accept  it  as  his  work.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  wntten  imme- 
diately after  the  persecution  of  Domitian,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
first  centurv,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  very  earliest, 
post-biblical  works  which  we  have.  It  was  held  in  very  high  repute 
in  the  early  Church,  and  in  the  Alexandrian  Codex  it  stands  among 
the  canonical  books  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  (though  this  is 
exceotional;  cf.  chap.  3,  above,  and  chap.  3^,  below,  in  both  of 
whicn  this  epistle  is  omitted,  though  Eusebius  is  givins  lists  of  New 
Testament  books,  both  accepted  and  disputed).  We  nave  had  the 
epistle  complete  only  since  18751  when  Bryennios  discovered  a  MS. 
conuining  it  and  other  valuable  works.  Previously  a  part  of  the 
epistle  hsKi  been  wanting.  In  consequence  the  older  editions  have 
been  superseded  by  the  more  recent.  See  appendix  to  Lightfoot's 
edition  (1877),  which  gives  the  recovered  portions  of  the  text;  so* 
also,  the  later  editions  of  Gebhardt  and  Hamack's,  and  of  Hilgen- 
feld's  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  epistle  is  translated  in  the  Antt" 
Nicene  Fathers ^  I.  p.  5-ax. 

*  /bicy«Ai)  re  Kal  tfav^ao-i'a. 

*  See  the  epistle  itself,  especially  chaps,  x  and  3.  It  was  these 
seditions  in  the  church  at  Corinth  which  occasioned  the  epistle. 

*  Compare  the  words  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  Bk.  IV.  chap. 
33.  Though  the  epistle  was  held  in  high  esteem,  it  was  not  looked 
upon  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  canon. 

"  Hegesippus'  testimony  upon  this  point  is  no  longer  extant. 

^  The  persecutions  under  Nero  and  Domitian  were  not  under- 
uken  by  tne  state  as  such;  they  were  simply  personal  matters,  and 
established  no  precedent  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  state  toward 
Christianity.  They  were  rather  spasmodic  outbursts  of  personal 
enmi^,  but  were  looked  upon  with  great  horror  as  the  first  to  which 
the  Church  was  subjected.  There  was  no  general  persecution, 
which  took  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  until  the  reign  of  Decius 
(349-351),  but  Domitian's  cruelty  and  ferocity  were  extreme,  and 
many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  fell  under  his  condemnation  and 
suffered  banishment  and  even  death,  not  especially  on  account  of 
Christianity,  thoueh  there  were  Christians  among  them,  but  on 
account  of^  his  jealousy,  and  for  political  reasons  m  various  sorts. 
That  Domitian's  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion is  testified  by  Tertullian,  Apol.  ^.  Upon  the  persecutions  of 
the  Christians,  see,  among  other  works,  Wieseler's  Die  ChriiUti' 
ver/oleunMH  der  Cdsaren^  hist,  und  chronolog.  untersucht, 
1878;  Uhmom's  Der  Kainpf  des  Christenthums  m it  dent  HeideU' 
thum,  English  translation  by  Smyth  and  Ropes,  1879;  and  espe- 
cially the  keen  essay  of  Overneck,  GesetMe  der  rdmischen  Kaiser 
gegeti  die  Christen^  in  his  Studien  Mur  Geseh,  der  alien  Kirche^ 
I.  (1875). 

*  The  fact  that  the  Christians  were  not  persecuted  by  Vespasian 
is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  any  tradition  to  the 
opposite  effect.  Compare  Tertullian 's  Apol.  cnap.  5,  where  the 
persecutions  of  Nero  and  Domitian  are  recorded. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

« 

The  Apostle  John  and  the  Apocalypse, 

1  It  is  said  that  in  this  persecution  the  apos- 
tle and  evangelist  John,  who  was  still  alive, 

was  condemned  to  dwell  on  the  island  of  Pat- 
mos  in  consequence  of  his  testimony  to  the 

2  divine  word.^     Irenaeus,  in  the  fifth  book  of 
his  work  Against  Heresies,  where  he  dis- 
cusses the  number  of  the  name  of  Antichrist 
which  is  given  in  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of 

John,"  speaks  as  follows  concerning  him : 

3  '  "  If  it  were  necessary  for  his  name  to  be 
proclaimed  openly  at  the  present  time,  it 

would  have  been  declared  by  him  who  saw  the 
revelation.     For  it  was  seen  not  long  ago,  but 
almost  in  our  own  generation,  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian." 

4  To  such  a  degree,  indeed,  did  the  teach- 
ing of  our  faith  flourish  at  that  time  that 

even  those  writers  who  were  far  from  our  relig- 
ion did  not  hesitate  to  mention  in  their  histories 
the  persecution  and  the  martyrdoms  which 

5  took  place  during  it.*    And  they,  indeed, 
accurately  indicated  the  time.     For  they 

recorded  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian  * 
Flavia  Domitilla,  daughter  of  a  sister  of  Flavins 
Clement,  who  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  consuls 
of  Rome,®  was  exiled  with  many  others  to  the 
island  of  Pontia  in  consequence  of  testimony 
borne  to  Christ. 

*  Unanimous  tradition,  beginning  with  Irenaeus  (V.  30. 3t  quoted 

i'usc  below,  and  again  in  Euseoius  V.  8)  assigns  the  banishment  of 
ohn  and  the  apocalyptic  visions  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.  This 
was  formerly  the  common  opinion,  and  is  still  held  by  some  respec- 
table writers,  but  strong  internal  evidence  has  driven  most  moaem 
scholars  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  banishment  there- 
fore (upon  the  assumption  that  Tohn  wrote  the  Aoocalypse,  upon 
which  see  chap.  34,  note  19)  talcing  place  under  Nero  mstead  of 
Domitian.  If  we  accept  this,  we  have  the  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  an  event  uking  place  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  assigned  it  by 
tradition,  an  exceptional  and  inexplicable  thing.  We  have  too 
the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  erroneousness  of  so  early  and 
unanimous  a  tradition.  The  case  thus  stood  for  years,  until  in 
x886  Vischer  published  his  pamphlet  Dit  OffeHbarung  des  Jo' 
hannes^  eine  tUdUcke  Apocalypse  in   Chrisilicker  Bearbeitune 

iGebhardt  and  Hamack's  Textt  nnd  UniersuckHnren^  Band  If. 
left.  3),  which  if  his  theory  were  true,  would  reconcile  external  and 
internal  evidence  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  throwing  the  origi- 
nal into  the  reign  of  Nero's  successor,  and  the  Christian  recension 
into  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Compare  especially  Hamack*s  appen- 
dix to  Vischer's  pamphlet ;   and  upon  the  Apocalypse  itseli,  see 


chap.  34,  below. 

'  Rev.  xiii.  x8.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Eusebtus  is  careful  not  to 
commit  himself  here  on  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse.   See  below,  chap.  94,  note  30. 

»  Irenaeus,  Adv,  Htgr.  V.  30.  3;  quoted  also  below,  in  Bk.  V. 
chap.  8. 

*  Jerome,  in  his  version  of  the  Ckron.  of  Eusebius  (year  of  Abr. 
12),  says  that  the  historian  and  chronographer  Bruttius  recorded 


31 


that  many  of  the  Christians  suffered  martyrdom  under  Domitian. 
Since  the  works  of  Bruttius  are  not  extant,  we  have  no  means  of 
verifying  the  statement.  Dion  Cassius  (LXVII.  14)  relates  some  of 
the  banishments  which  took  place  under  Domitian,  amons;  them  that 
of  Flavia  Domitilla,  who  was,  as  we  know,  a  Christian;  but  he  does 
not  himself  say  that  any  of  these  people  were  Christians,  nor  does  he 
speak  of  a  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

*  We  learn  from^  Suetonius  {Domit.  chap.  15)  that  the  events 
referred  to  hy  Eusebius  in  the  next  sentence  took  place  at  the  very 
end  of  Domitian's  reUn:  that  is,  in  the  year  p6  a.d.,  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  as  Elusebius  says.  Dion  Cassius  also  (LXVII.  14) 
puts  these  events  in  the  same  year. 

*  Flavins  Clemens  was^  cousin  of  Domitian,  and  his  wife,  Domi- 
tilla, a  niece  of  the  emperor.    They  stood  high  in  favor,  and  their 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Domitian  commands  the  Descendants  of  David 

to  be  slain. 

But  when,  this  same  Domitian  had  commanded 
that  the  descendants  of  David  should  be  slain, 
an  ancient  tradition  says  *  that  some  of  the  here- 
tics brought  accusation  against  the  descendants 
of  Jude  (said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  the 
Saviour  according  to  the  flesh),  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  of  the  lineage  of  David  and  were 
related  to  Christ  himself.  Hegesippus  relates 
these  facts  in  the  following  words. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Relatives  of  our  Saviour. 

"  Of  the  family  of  the  Lord  there  were  still       1 
living  the  grandchildren  of  Jude,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Lord's  brother  according  to 
the  flesh.^  Information  was  given  that  they 
belonged  to  the  family  of  David,  and  they       2 
were  brought  to  the  Emperor  Domitian  by 
the  Evocatus.'    For  Domitian  feared  the  com- 

two  sons  were  designated  as  heirs  to  the  empire,  while  Flavius 
Clemens  himself  was  made  Domitian's  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
But  immediately  afterward  Clemens  was  put  to  death  and  Domitilla 
was  banished.  Suetonius  (/><aiMfif,  chap.  x<)  accuses  Clemens  of 
contemttssittut  inertutf  and  Dion  Cassius  (LXVII.  14)  of  atheism 
(a9(tfn|T(K) .    These  accusations  are  just  such  as  heathen  writers  of 


cnap.  43J.  Accommgiy  tt  has  been  ^eiy  conunoniy  neia  Tnai 
Ibotn  fr favius  Clemens  and  Domitilla  were  Christians,  and  were  pun- 
Vshed  on  that  account.  But  early  tradition  makes  only  Domitilla  a 
Christian ;  and  certainly  if  Clemens  also  —  a  man  of  such  high  rank 
'  had  been  a  Christian,  an  early  tradition  to  that  eflTect  would  be 
mewhere  preserved.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  his  oflense 
as  somethmg  else  than  Christianity.  The  very  silence  of  Christian 
radition  as  to  Clement  is  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  tradition 
n  regard  to  Domitilla,  and  the  heathen  historians  referred  to  con- 
irm  Its  main  points,  though  they  differ  in  minor  details.  The  Acts 
of  Martyrdom  0/  N'ereus  and  Ackilles  represent  Domitilla  as  the 
niece,  not  the  wife,  of  Flavins  Clemens,  and  Eusebius  does  the 
same.  More  than  that,  while  the  heathen  writers  report  that  Domi- 
tilla was  banished  to  the  island  Pandeteria,  these  Acts.9s  well  as 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (>£">.  adxu  EustackiutHt  Migne  s  ed.,  Ep. 
iCVIII.  7},  give  the  island  of  Pontia  as  the  place  of  banishment. 
rTillemont  and  other  writers  have  therefore  assumed  that  there  were 
two  Domitillas,  —  aunt  and  niece,  —one  banished  to  one  island,  the 
other  to  another.  But  this  is  very  improbable,  and  it  is  easier  to 
suppose  that  there  was  but  one  Domitilla  and  but  one  island,  and 
that  the  discrepancies  are  due  to  carelessneu  or  to  the  mistakes  of 
transcribers.  Pandeteria  and  Pontia  were  two  small  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  just  west  of  central  Italy,  and  were  very  frequently 
employed  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  places  of  exile  for  prisoners. 

^  iraAatbf  Kafex<i  Advof.  It  is  noticeable  that,  although  Euse- 
bius has  the  written  authority  of  He^sippus  for  this  account,  h« 
still  speaks  of  it  as  supported  Vy  "  ancient  tradition."  This  is  difler> 
ent  from  his  ordinary  custom,  and  serves  to^  make  us  careful  in 
drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  Eusebius'  authority  for  any 
statement  from  the  expression  used  in  introducing  it. 

>  This  Jude  was  the  brother  of  James,  "  the  brother  of  the  Lord," 
who  is  mentioned  in  Jude  x,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Jude 
(Thaddeus-Lebbaeus),  one  of  the  Twelve,  whose  name  appears  in 
the  catalogues  of  Luke  (Luke  vi.  14  and  Acts  i.  \\)  as  the  son  oi 
James  (not  his  brother,  as  the  A.  V.  translates ;  the  Greek  words 
are  *IovAi«  'I(ucw0ov).  For  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  these 
men  to  Christ,  see  above,  Bk.  I.  chap,  xa,  note  14.     Of  the  son  of 

iude  and  father  of  the  young  men  mentioned  in  this  chapter  we 
now  nothinj;. 
*  According  to  Andrew's  Lexicon,  "An  Evocatus  was  a  soldier 
who,  having  served  out  his  time,  was  called  upon  to  do  military  duty 
as  a  volunteer.*' 

This  suspiciousness  \%  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
Domitian.    The  same  thing  is  told  also  of  Vespasian,  in  chap,  xa; 
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ing  of  Christ  as  Herod  also  had  feared  it.  And 
he  asked  them  if  they  were  descendants  of 
David,  and  they  confessed  that  they  were.  Then 
he  asked  them  how  much  property  they 
had,  or  how  much  money  they  owned.  And 
both  of  them  answered  that  they  had  only 
nine  thousand  denarii,^  half  of  which  be- 

4  longed  to  each  of  them  ;  and  this  property 
did  not  consist  of  silver,  but  of  a  piece  of 

land  which  contained  only  thirty-nine  acres,  and 
from  which  they  raised   their  taxes  ^  and  sup- 
ported themselves  by  their  own   labor."* 

5  Then  they  showed  their  hands,  exhibiting 
the  hardness  of  their  bodies  and  the  cal- 
lousness produced  upon  their  hands  by  contin- 
uous toil  as  evidence  of  their  own  labor. 

6  And   when   they   were   asked   concerning 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  of  what  sort   it 

was  and  where  and  when  it  was  to  appear,  they 
answered  that  it  was  not  a  temporal  nor  an 
earthly  kingdom,  but  a  heavenly  and  angelic 
one,  which  would  appear  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  he  should  come  in  glory  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  and  to  give  unto  every  one 

7  according  to  his  works.   Upon  hearing  this, 
Domitian  did   nof  pass  judgment  against 

them,  but,  despising  them  as  of  no  account,  he 
let  them  go,  and  by  a  decree  put  a  stop  to 

8  the  persecution  of  the  Church.     But  when 
they  were  released  they  ruled  the  churches, 

because   they  were   witnesses*  and  were  also 
relatives  of  the  Lord.'^    And  peace  being  estab- 
lished,   they  lived  until  the    time   of  Trajan. 
These  things  are  related  by  Hegesippus. 

9  Tertullian  also  has  mentioned  Domitian 
in  the  following  words  :  *  "  Domitian  also, 

who  possessed  a  share  of  Nero's  cruelty,  at- 
tempted once  to  do  the  same   thing  that  the 
latter  did.   But  because  he  had,  I  suppose,  some 
intelligence,'  he  very  soon  ceased,  and  even 

10  recalled   those  whom  he   had   banished." 
But    after    Domitian    had   reigned   fifteen 

years,"^  and  Nerva  had  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
the  Roman  Senate,  according  to  the  writers  that 

but  in  his  case  the  political  situation  was  far  more  serious,  and  revo- 
lutions under  the  lead  of  tme  of  the  royal  family  might  most  natu- 
rallv  be  expected  just  after  the  terrible  destruction.  The  same  act 
is  also  mentioned  m  connection  with  Trajan,  in  chap.  3a,  and  there 
b  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truthfulness,  for  the  Jews  were  well  known 
as  a  most  lebellious  and  troublesome  people. 

*  A  denarius  was  a  Roman  silver  coin,  in  value  about  sixteen, 
or,  according  to  others,  about  nineteen,  cents. 

*  **  Taxes  or  tributes  were  paid  commonly  in  the  products  of  the 
land"  (Val.). 

*  Most  editors  (including  Valesius,  Heinichen,  Crusi,  &c.)  re- 
pud  the  quotation  from  Hegesippus  as  extending  through  f  8;  but 
If  really  ends  here,  and  from  this  pK>int  on  Eusebius  re|}roduces  the 
sense  in  his  own  words  (and  so  Bright  gives  it  in  his  edition).  This 
is  perfectly  clear,  for  in  the  first  place,  the  infinitive  iwiStiKvvvai 
occurs  in  the  next  sentence,  a  form  possible  only  in  indirect  dis* 
course;  and  secondly,  as  Lightfoot  has  pointed  out,  the  statement 
of  $  8  is  repeabed  in  chap.  33,  }  6,  and  there  in  the  exact  languaee  of 
Hegesipous,  which  difiers  enough  from  the  language  of  $  8  to  snow 
that  the  latter  is  a  free  reproduction. 

*  na^rvpat.    On  the  use  of  this  word,  see  chap.  33,  note  15. 
^  Compare  Renan's  Les  Evang't/tSf  p.  466. 

'  Tertullian,  A/ff/.  chap.  5. 

*  Tt  <rvvw*ta^»     Lat.  sfd  qua  et  homo. 

IS  Domidaa  reigned  from  Dec.  13,  8x  a.d.,  to  Sept.  x8, 96. 


record  the  history  of  those  days,"  voted  that 
Domitian's  honors  should  be  cancelled,  and  that 
those  who  had  been  unjustly  banished  should 
return  to  their  homes  and  have  their  prop- 
erty restored  to  them.  It  was  at  this  time  11 
that  the  apostle  John  returned  from  his 
banishment  in  the  island  and  took  up  his  abode 
at  Ephesus,  according  to  an  ancient  Christian 
tradition.^ 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Cerdon  becomes  the  Third  Ruler  of  the  Church 

of  Alexandria. 

After  Nerva  had  reigned  a  little  more       1 
than  a  year  ^  he  was  succeeded  by  Trajan. 
It  was  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign  that 
Abilius,*  who  had  ruled  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria for  thirteen  years,  was  succeeded  by 
Cerdon.^    He  was  the  third  that  presided      2 
over  that  church  after  Annianus,*  who  was 
the  first.     At  that  time  Clement  still  ruled  the 
church  of  Rome,  being  also  the  third  that  held 
the  episcopate  there  after  Paul  and  Peter. 
Linus  was  the  first,  and  after  him  came       3 
Anencletus.* 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Ignatius,  the  Second  Bishop  of  Antioch. 

At  this  time  Ignatius  ^  was  known  as  the  sec- 
ond bishop  of  Antioch,  Evodius  having  been  the 
first.*  Symeon'  likewise  was  at  that  time  the 
second  ruler  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  the 
brother  of  our  Saviour  having  been  the  first. 

"  See  Dion  Cassius,  LXVIII.  x  sq.,  and  Suetonius*  Domitian t 
chap.  33. 

/*  Literally,  "  the  word  of  the  amcients  among  us  "  (6  rmv  nap' 
ilfiiv  apx<'^^-**'  Adyof).    On  the  tradition  itself,  see  chap,  x,  note  6. 

^  From  Sept.  t8,  96,  to  Jan.  37,  98  a.d. 

*  On  Abilius,  see  chap,  xa,  note  a,  above. 

*  According  to  the  leeendanr  Acts  0/  St.  Mark.Ccrdo  was  one 
of  the  presbyters  ordained  by  Mark.  According  to  Eusebius  {H.  E. 
IV.  X  and  Chron,)  he  held  office  until  the  twelfth  year  of  Trajan. 

*  On  Annianus,  see  Bk.  II.  chap.  34,  note  a. 

*  On  the  order  of  succession  of  the  early  Roman  bishops,  see 
above,  chap.  3,  note  x.  Paul  and  Peter  are  here  placed  togetner  by 
Eusebius,  as  co-bishops  of  Rome.  (Compare  the  association  of  the 
two  apostles  bv  Caius,  and  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (quoted  by 
Eusebius,  in  Bk.  II.  chap.  35). 

'  X)n  Ignatius'  life,  writings,  and  martyrdom,  see  below,  chap.  36. 

*  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  earliest  tradition  made  Evodius  first 
bishop  of  Antioch,  for  otherwise  we  could  not  explain  the  insertion 
of  his  name  before  the  great  name  of  Ignatius.  The  tendency  would 
be,  of  course,  to  connect  Ignatius  directly  with  the  a]x>stles,  and  to 
make  him  the  first  bishop.  This  tendency  is  seen  in  Athanasius 
and  ChjTiiOstom,  who  do  not  mention  Evodius  at  all;  also  in  the 
Afost,  Const.  VII.  46.  where,  however,  it  is  said  that  Evodius  was 
oidained  by  Peter,  and  Ignatius  by  Paul  (as  in  the  parallel  case  of ' 
Clement  of  Rome).  The  fact  that  the  name  of  Evodius  appears 
here  shows  that  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  first  bishop  seemed  to 
the  author  too  old  and  too  strong  to  be  set  aside.  Origen  {.in  Lnc. 
Horn.  VI.)  is  an  indirect  witness  to  the  episcopacv  of  Evodius,  since 
he  makes  Ignatius  the  second,  and  not  tne  first,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
As  to  the  respective  dates  of  the  early  bishops  of  Antioch,  we  know 
nothing  certain.  On  their  chronology,  see  Hamack.  Dit  Zeit  des 
Ignatius t  and  cf.  Salmon's  article  Evodius ^  in  Smitn  and  Wace's 
Did.  0/ Christ.  Biog. 

'  On  Symeon,  see  above,  chap,  xi,  note  4. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Narrative  concerning  ^ohn  the  Apostle, 

1  At  that  time  the  apostle  and  evangelist 
John,  the  one  whom  Jesus  loved,  was  still 

living  in  Asia,  and  governing  the  churches  of 

that  region,  having  returned  after  the  death  of 

Domitian   from  his  exile   on  the   island.^ 

2  And  that  he  was  still  alive  at  that  time  *  may 
be   established  by  the  testimony  of  two 

witnesses.      They  should   be   trustworthy  who 

have  maintained  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  \ 

and  such  indeed  were  Irenaeus  and  Clem- 

3  ent  of  Alexandria.*    The  former  in  the  sec- 
ond book  of  his  work  Against  Heresies, 

writes  as  follows  :  *  "  And  all  the  elders  that  as- 
sociated with  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  in 
Asia  bear  witness  that  John  delivered  it  to  them. 
For  he  remained  among  them   until   the 

4  time  of  Trajan."  *    And  in  the  third  book 
of  the  same  work  he  attests  the  same  thing 

in  the  following  words :  *  "  But  the  church  in 
Ephesus  also,  which  was  founded  by  Paul,  and 
where  John  remained  until  the  time  of  Trajan, 
is  a  faithful  witness  of  the  apostolic  tradi- 
6  tion."  Clement  Hkewise  in  his  book  enti- 
tled What  Rich  Man  can  be  saved?' 
indicates   the   time,®  and   subjoins  a  narrative 

^  See  chap,  x,  note  6,  and  chap.  18,  note  i. 

*  That  isi  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

>  The  test  of  a  man's  trustworthiness  in  Eusebius' mind — and 
not  in  his  alone — was  his  orthodoxy.  Irenaeus  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  orthodox,  and  so  was  Clement,  in  the  early  Church, 
which  reckoned  him  among  the  saints.  His  name,  however,  was 
omitted  in  the  Marty rology  issued  by  Clement  VI II.,  on  the  ground 
that  his  orthodoxy  was  open  to  suspicion. 

*  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Heer.  II.  93.  5. 

^  It  is  in  this  immediate  connection  that  Irenaeus  makes  the  ex- 
traordinary assertion,  founding  it  upon  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  with  John  in  Asia,  that  Christ  lived  to  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty 

? rears.  A  statement  occurring  in  connection  with  such  a  palpably 
alse  report  might  well  fall  under  suspicion;  but  the  fact  of  John  s 
continuance  at  Ephesus  until  the  time  of  Trajan  is  supported  by 
other  passages,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  (cf.  chap,  x,  note 
6) .  Irenaeus  himself  repeats  the  statement  as  a  well-known  iact,  in 
III.  3,  4  ((]uoted  just  below).  It  may  also  be  said  that  the  opinion 
as  to  Christ's  age  is  founded  upon  subjective  srounds  (cf.  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  of  Irenaeus)  and  upon  a  mistaken  interpretation  of 
John  vui.  50,  57,  rather  than  upon  external  testimony,  and  that  the 
testimony  (which  itself  may  have  been  only  the  result  of  a  subjec- 
tive opinion)  is  dragged  in  only  for  the  sake  of  confirming  a  view 
already  adopted.  Such  a  fact  as  John's  own  presence  in  Ephesus 
at  a  certain  period  could  hardly  be  subject  to  such  uncertainty  and 
to  the  influence  of  dogmatic  prepossessions.  It  is  significant  of 
Eusebius'  method  that  he  omits  entirely  Irenaeus'  statement  as  to 
the  length  of  Christ's  ministry,  with  which  he  did  not  agree  (as 
shown  by  his  account  in  Bk.  I.  chap,  xo) ,  while  extracting  from  his 
statement  the  single  fact  which  he  wishes  here  to  establish.  ^  The 
falsity  of  the  context  he  must  have  recognized,  and  yet,  in  his  re- 
spect for  Irenaeus,  the  great  maintainer  of  sound  doctrine,  he  no- 
where refers  to  it.  The  information  which  John  is  said,  in  this  pas- 
sage, to  have  conveyed  to  the  "  presbyters  of  Asia"  is  that  Christ 
lived  to  old  age.  The  whole  passage  affords  an  instance  of  how 
much  of  error  may  be  contained  in  what,  to  all  appearances,  should 
be  a  very  trustworthy  tradition.  Internal  evidence  must  come  to 
the  support  of  external,  and  with  all  its  alleged  uncertainty  and  sub- 

{'ectivity,  must  play  a  great  part  in  the  determination  of  the  truth  of 
listory.  •*  Adv.  Hter.  III.  3,  4. 

'  Tiv  o  <ra»^d^ci'07  irAovtnoc:  Quis  Dtves  snlvetur.  "This  able 
and  interesting  little  treatise  upon  the  proper  use  of  wealth  is  still 
extant,  and  is  found  in  the  various  editions  of  Clement's  works; 
English  translation  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (Am.  ed.),  II.  p. 

J  191-604.     The  sound  common  sense  of  the  book,  and  its  freedom 
rom  undue  asceticism  are  conspicuous,  and  furnish  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  most  of  the  writings  of  that  age. 

*  He  indicates  the  time  only  by  saying  "after  the  tyrant  was 
dead,"  which  might  refer  either  to  Domitian  or  to  Nero.    But  the 


which  is  most  attractive  to  those  that  enjoy  hear- 
ing what  is  beautiful  and  profitable.  Take  and 
read  the  account  which  runs  as  follows :  ^ 
"  Listen  to  a  tale,  which  is  not  a  mere  tale,  6 
but  a  narrative  ^  concerning  John  the  apos- 
tle, which  has  been  handed  down  and  treasured 
up  in  memory.  For  when,  after  the  tyrant's 
death,**  he  returned  from  the  isle  of  Patmos  to 
Ephesus,  he  went  away  upon  their  invitation  to 
the  neighboring  territories  of  the  Gentiles,  to  ap- 
point bishops  in  some  places,  in  other  places  to 
set  in  order  whole  churches,  elsewhere  to  choose 
to  the  ministry  some  one*^  of  those  that 
were  pointed  out  by  the  Spirit.  When  he  7 
had  come  to  one  of  the  cities  not  far  away 
(the  name  of  which  is  given  by  some  *'),  and  had 
consoled  the  brethren  in  other  matters,  he  finally 
turned  to  the  bishop  that  had  been  appointed, 
and  seeing  a  youth  of  powerful  physique,  of 
pleasing  appearance,  and  of  ardent  tempera- 
ment, he  said,  *  This  one  I  commit  to  thee  in 
all  earnestness  in  the  presence  of  the  Church 
and  with  Christ  as  witness.'  And  when  the 
bishop  had  accepted  the  charge  and  had  prom- 
ised all,  he  repeated  the  same  injunction  with  an 
appeal  to  the  same  witnesses,  and  then  de- 
parted for  Ephesus.  But  the  presbyter,"  8 
taking  home  the  youth  committed  to  him, 

mention  of  John  a  little  below  as  "  an  aged  man  "  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  end  of  the  century  rather  than  to  Nero's  time.  At  any 
rate,  Eusebius  understood  Clement  as  referring  to  Domitian,  and  in 
the  presence  of  unanimous  tradition  for  Domitian,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  counter-tradition,  we  can  hardly  understand  bim  otherwise. 
<>  Quis  Dives  saivetur^  chap.  4a. 

10  ^v^ov  ov  fiuffov,  dAAd  bvra  Abyoi'.  Clement  in  these  words 
asserts  the  truth  of  the  story  which  he  relates.  We  cannot  regard  it 
as  very  strongly  corroborated,  for  no  one  else  records  it,  and  yet  we 
can  hardly  douot  that  Clement  gives  it  in  good  faith.  It  may  have 
been  an  invention  of  some  early  Christian,  out  it  is  so  fully  in  accord 
with  what  we  know  of  John's  character  that  there  exists  no  reason 
for  refusing  to  believe  that  at  least  a  groundwork  of  truth  underlies 
it,  even  though  the  story  may  have  gained  in  the  telling  of  it.  It  is 
certainly  beautiful,  and  fully  worthy  of  the  "  beloved  disciple." 

"  See  note  8. 

^>  kAi7P({|  ei^a  y4  rii/a  K\rip«Mr»v.  Compare  the  note  of  Heinichen 
in  his  edition  of  Eusebius,  Vol.  I.  p.  12a.  Upon  the  use  of  the  word 
icA^pof  in  the  early  Church,  see  Baur's  Z>as  Ckristenihum  und  die 
christliche  Kirche  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhundertet  ad  ed.,  p. 
266  sq.,  and  especially  Ritschl's  EnUtek-ung  der  alt-kath.  Kirche ^ 
ad  ed.,  p.  388  sq.  Ritschl  shows  that  the  word  kA^^ov  was  origi- 
nally used  by  the  Fathers  in  the  general  sense  of  order  or  rank  {Reihe, 
Rang),  and  that  from  this  arose  its  later  use  to  denote  church  officers 
as  a  class,  —  the  clergy.  As  he  remarks,  the  word  is  employed  in  this 
later  specific  sense  for  the  first  time  in  this  passage  of  Clement's  Quis 
Dives  salvctur.  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  and  Cyprian  are  the  next 
ones  to  use  it  in  the  same  sense.  Ritschl  remarks  in  connection  with 
this  passage:  **  Da  fiir  eine  Wahl  der  Gemeindebeamten  durch  das 
Ix>os  alle  sonstigen  Beweisen  fehlen,  und  da  in  dem  vorliegenden 
Satze  die  Einsetzung  von  einer  Mehrzahl  von  cvio-froiroi.  durch  den 
Apostel  ohne  jede  Methode  erwahnt  wird,  so  fallt  jeder  Gnind  hin- 
weg,  dass  bei  der  Wahl  einzelner  Beamten  das  Mittel  des  Loosens 
angewandt  sein  sollte,  zumal  bei  dieser  Deutung  ein  Pleonasmus  vor- 
ausgesetzt  wUide.  Es  ist  vielmehr  zu  erklaren,  dass  Johannes  an 
einzelnen  Orten  mehrere  Beamte  zugleich  eingesetzt,  an  anderen  Or- 
ten  wo  schon  ein  Collegium  bestand,  dem  Beamten stande  je  ein  Mit- 
glied  eingereiht  habe.' 

18  According  to  Stroth  the  Chronicon  Pose  kale  gives  Smyrna 
as  the  name  of  this  city,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Clement 
withholds  the  name  in  order  to  spare  the  reputation  of  Polycarp, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  was  appointed  bishop  of  that  city  by 
John. 

1*  The  same  man  that  is  called  a  bishop  just  above  is  here  called 
a  presbyter.  It  is  such  passages  —  and  they  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  early  Fathers  —  that  nave  seemed  to  many  to  demonstrate  con- 
clusively the  original  identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops,  an  identity 
which  is  maintained  by  most  Presbyterians,  and  is  admitted  by  many 
Episcopalians  (e.g.  by  Lightfoot  in  his  essay  on  the  Christian  Minis- 
try, printed  in  his  Commentary  on  PhiUppians).    On  the  other 
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reared,  kept,  cherished,  and  finally  baptized" 
him.  After  this  he  relaxed  his  stricter  care  and 
watchfulness,  with  the  idea  that  in  putting  upon 
him  the  seal  of  the  Lord  ^*  he  had  given  him 

hand,  the  passages  which  reveal  a  distinction  between  presbyters 
and  bishops  are  very  early,  amd  are  adduced  not  merely  by  prela- 
lisis,  but  by  such  disinterested  scholars  as  Hamack  (in  hu  trans- 
lauon  of  Hatch's  Organisation  ofihe  Early  Christian  Churches) 
as  proving  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  a  diflerence  of  some 
sort  between  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter.  I  cannot  enter  here  into  a 
discussion  of  the  various  views  in  regard  to  the  original  relation 
between  bishops  and  presbvtcrs.  1  desire  simply  to  suggest  a  theory 
of  my  own,  leaving  the  fuller  exposition  of  it  for  sometuture  time. 
My  theory  is  that  the  wordvpca^vrcpoc  was  originally  employed  in 
the  most  general  sense  to  indicate  any  church  officer,  thus  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  the  ^yov^crof  of  Heb.  xiii.  17,  and  the  woKfLtiv 
of  £ph.  iv.  zx.  The  terms  cvio-cowof  and  AtAKorof,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  employed  to  designate  specific  church  officers  charged 
vith  the  performance  of  specific  duties.  If  this  were  so,  we  should 
expect  the  general^  term  to  be  used  before  the  particular  desinia* 
tions,  and  Ims  is  iust  what  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  >Ve 
tboold  expect  furtner  that  the  general  term  and  the  specific  terms 
might  be  used  by  the  same  person  in  the  same  context,  accord- 
tng  as  he  thought  of  the  officers  in  general  or  of  a  particular  division 
of  the  officers ;  on  the  other  hand  the  general  term  and  one  of  the  spe- 
cific  terms  could  never  beco-ordinateaCwe  could  never  find  "  presby- 
ter <i«m/ bishop,'*  '*  presbyter  and  deacon  "),  but  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  sp»afic  terms  tnujt  co-ordinat«d  ('*  bishops  aM</ deacons  "}. 
An  examination  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  d[  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  of  the  Didache 
will  show  that  our  expectations  are  fully  realized.  _  This  theory 
explains  the  fact  that  so  frequently  presbyters  and  bishops  seem  to 
be  identical  (the  general  and  the  specific  term  might  of  course  in 
many  ones  be  used  interchangeabljr),  and  also  uie  fact  that  so 
frequently  they  seem  to  be  quite  distinct.  It  explains  still  further 
the  renurkable  fact  that  while  in  the  first  century  we  never  find  a 
distinction  in  official  rank  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  that  dis- 
tinaion  appears  early  in  the  second.  In  many  churches  it  must 
earl^r  have  become  necessary  to  appoint  some  of  the  officers  as  a 
special  committee  to  take  charge  of^tbe  economic  affairs  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  members  of  such  a  committee  might  very  naturally 
be  given  the  special  name  cvio-Kovot  (see  Hatch's  discussion  of  the 
ttse  of  this  word  in  his  work  already  referred  to).  In  some  churches 
the  duties  might  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  bishops  would  need 
assistants  (to  whom  it  would  be  natural  to  give  the  name  diMOfOf), 
and  such  assistants  would  of  course  be  closely  associated  with  die 
bishops,  as  we  find  them  actually  associated  with  them  in  the  second 
and  following  centuries  (a  fact  which  Hatch  has  emphasized) .  Of 
course  where  tl^e  bishops  constituted  a  special  and  smaller  commit- 
tee of  the  general  body,  entrusted  with  such  important  duties,  they 
would  naturally  acquire  especial  influence  and  power,  and  thus  the 
chairman  of  the  committee — the  chairman  of  the  bishops  as  such, 
not  of  the  presbyters,  though  he  might  be  that  also —  would  in  time, 
as  a  central  authority  was  more  and  more  felt  to  be  necessary,  grad- 
ually assume  the  supremacy,  retaining  his  original  name  cn-itrKoirof . 
As  the  power  was  thus  concentrated  in  his  hands,  the  committee  of 
bishops  as  such  would  cease  to  be  necessary,  and  he  would  require 
only  the  deacons,  who  should  carry  out  his  directions  in  economic 
matters,  as  we  find  them  doing  in  the  s«x>nd  century.  The  elevation 
of  the  bishop  would  of  course  separate  nim  from  the  other  officers  in 
such  a  way  that  although  still  a  presbyter  (i.e.  an  officer),  he  would 
cease  to  be  called  longer  by  the  general  name.  In  the  same  way 
the  deacons  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  their  specific  duties, 
would  cease  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  more  general  functions  of 
the  other  officers,  to  whom  finally  the  name  presbyter— originally 
a  general  term — would  be  confined,  and  thus  become  a  distinctive 
name  for  part  of  the  officers.  In  their  hands  would  remain  the 
general  disciplinary  functions  which  had  belonged  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  entire  body  of  officers  as  such,  and  their  rank  would 
naturally  be  second  only  to  that  of  the  bisnop.  for  the  deacons  as 
assistants  only,  not  independent  officers,  could  not  outrank  them 
(though  they  struggled  hard  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  to  do 
w).  It  is  of  course  likely  that  in  a  great  many  churches  the  simple 
undivided  office  would  long  remain,  and  that  bishops  and  deacons  as 
specific  officers  distinguished  from  the  general  body  would  not  exist, 
nut  after  the  distinction  between  the  three  orders  had  been  sharply 
drawn  in  one  part  of  Christendom,  it  must  soon  spread  throughout 
the  Church  and  become  established  even  in  places  where  it  had  not 
been  produced  by  a  natural  process  of  evolution.  The  Church 
organization  of  the  second  century  is  thus  complete,  and  its  further 
development  need  not  concern  us  here,  for  it  is  not  matter  of  contro- 
veryjf.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to  show  how  the  local  church  officers 
gradually  assumed  the  spiritual  functions  which  belonged  originally 
to  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers.  The  Didache  is  the  document 
which  has  shed  most  light  upon  that  process,  and  Hamack  in  his 
edition  of  it  has  done  most  to  make  the  matter  clear. 

"  c^Turc:  literally,  "  enlightened  hira."  The  verb  ^rt^ca>  was 
very  commonly  used  among  the  Fathers,  with  the  meaning  "  to 
bapiijc."  See  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  where  numerous  examples  of 
tht.s  use  of  the  word  by  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  others, 
are  given. 

*•'  Tiji'  o^^ytja  rvptov.  The  word  v^payi't  was  very  widely 
ucd  in  the  primitive  Church  to  denote  baptism.    See  Suicer's  The* 


a  perfect  protection.     But    some   youths       9 
of  his  own  age,  idle  and  dissolute,  and  ac- 
customed to  evil  practices,  corrupted  him  when 
he  was  thus  prematurely  freed  from   restraint. 
At  first  they  enticed  him  by  costly  entertain- 
ments ;  then,  when  they  went  forth  at  night  for 
robbery,  they  took  him  with  them,  and  finally 
they  demanded  that  he  should  unite  with 
them  in  some  greater  crime.    He  gradually     10 
became  accustomed  to  such  practices,  and 
on  account  of  the  positiveness  of  his  character,'^ 
leaving  the  right  path,  and  taking  the  bit  in  his 
teeth  like  a  hard-mouthed  and  powerful  horse, 
he  rushed  the  more  violently  down  into  the 
depths.    And  finally  despairing  of  salvation     11 
in  God,  he  no  longer  meditated  what  was 
insignificant,  but  having  committed  some  great 
crime,  since  he  was  now  lost  once  for  all,  he  ex- 
pected to  suffer  a  like  fate  with  the  rest.  Taking 
them,  therefore,  and  forming  a  band  of  robbers,  he 
became  a  bold  bandit-chief,  the  most  violent, 
most  bloody,  most  cruel  of  them  all.    Time     12 
passed,  and  some  necessity  having  arisen, 
they  sent  for  John.     But  he,  when  he  had  set  in 
order  the  other  matters  on  account  of  which  he 
had  come,  said,  *Come,  O  bishop,  restore  us 
the  deposit  which  both  I  and  Christ  committed 
to  thee,  the  church,  over  which  thou  pre- 
sidest,  being  witness.*     But  the  bishop  was     13 
at  first  confounded,  thinking  that  he  was 
falsely  charged  in  regard  to  money  which  he  had 
not  received,  and  he  could  neither  believe  the 
accusation  respecting  what  he  had  not,  nor  could 
he  disbelieve  John.     But  when  he  said, '  I  de- 
mand the  young  man  and  the    soul   of   the 
brother,*  the  old  man,  groaning  deeply  and  at 
the  same  time  bursting  into  tears,  said, '  He  is 
dead.'    '  How  and  what  kind  of  death? '     *  He 
is  dead  to  God,*  he  said ;  '  for  he  turned  wicked 
and  abandoned,  and  at  last  a  robber.    And  now, 
instead  of  the  church,  he  haunts  the  moun- 
tain with  a  band  like  himself.*     But  the     14 
apostle  rent  his  clothes,  and  beating  his 
head  with  great  lamentation,   he  said,  *A  fine 
guard  I  left  for  a  brother's  soul !   But  let  a  horse 
be  brought  me,  and  let  some  one  show  me  the 
way.*     He  rode  away  from  the  church  just 
as  he  was,  and  coming  to  the  place,  he  was     15 
taken   prisoner  by  the    robbers*   outpost. 
He,  however,  neither  fled  nor  made  entreaty, 


saurus  for  examples.  Gregory  Nazianien,  in  his  Orat.  XL.,  gives 
the  reason  for  this  use  of  the  word:  "  We  call  baptism  a  seal,"  he 
says,  "  because  it  is  a  preservative  and  a  sign  of  ownership."  Chrys- 
ostom, in  his  third  Homily  on  a  Cor.  §  7,  says,  "  So  also  art  thou 
thyself  made  king  and  priest  and  proj^het  in  the  laver ;  a  king,  hav- 
ing dashed  to  earth  all  the  deeds  of  wickedness  and  slain  thy  sins;  a 
priest,  in  that  thou  offerest  thyself  to  God,  having  sacrificed  thy 
tiody  and  being  thyself  slain  also:  ...  a  prophet,  knowing  what 
shall  be,  and  being  inspired  hy  God,  and  sealed.  For  as  upon  sol- 
diers a  seal,  so  is  also  the  Spirit  put  upon  the  faithful.  And  if  thou 
desert,  thou  art  manifest  to  all.  For  the  Jews  had  circumcision  for 
a  seal,  but  we  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit."  {Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers^  First  Series,  Vol.  XII.  p.  293.) 

*^  Literally,  "  greatness  of  his  nature  "  (^eyctfof  ^vvewf). 
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but  cried  out,  *  For  this  did  I  come ;  lead 

16  me  to  your  captain.'  The  latter,  mean- 
while, was  waiting,  armed  as  he  was.  But 
when  he  recognized  John  approaching,  he 

17  turned  in  shame  to  flee.  But  John,  forget- 
ting his  age,  pursued  him  with  all  his  might, 

crying  out,  '  Why,  my  son,  dost  thou  flee  from 
me,  thine  own  father,  unarmed,  aged  ?  Pity  me, 
my  son ;  fear  not ;  thou  hast  still  hope  of  life. 
I  will  give  account  to  Christ  for  thee.  If  need 
be,  I  will  willingly  endure  thy  death  as  the  Lord 
suffered  death  for  us.  For  thee  will  I  give  up 
my  life.     Stand,  believe ;  Christ  hath  sent 

18  me.'  And  he,  when  he  heard,  first  stopped 
and  looked  down ;  then  he  threw  away  his 

arms,  and  then  trembled  and  wept  bitterly.  And 
when  the  old  man  approached,  he  embraced 
him,  making  confession  with  lamentations  as  he 
was  able,  baptizing  himself  a  second  time  with 
tears,  and  concealing  only  his  right  hand. 

19  But  John,  pledging  himself,  and  assuring 
him  on  oath  that  he  would  find  forgiveness 

with  the  Saviour,  besought  him,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  kissed  his  right  hand  itself  as  if  now  puri- 
fied by  repentance,  and  led  him  back  to  the 
church.  And  making  intercession  for  him  with 
copious  prayers,  and  smuggling  together  with 
him  in  continual  fasting,  and  subduing  his  mind 
by  various  utterances,/he  did  not  depart,  as  they 
say,  until  he  had  restored  him  to  the  church, 
furnishing  a  great  example  of  true  repentance 
and  a  great  proof  of  regeneration,  a  trophy  of  a 
visible  resurrection." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
The  Order  of  the  Gospels, 

1  This  extract  from  Clement  I  have  inserted 
here  for  the  sake  of  the  history  and  for  the 

benefit  of  my  readers.     Let  us  now  point  out 
the   undisputed  writings   of   this    apostle. 

2  And  in  the  first  place  his  Gospel,  which  is 
known  to  all*  the  churches  under  heaven, 

must  be  acknowledged  as  genuine.^    That  it  has 

^  The  testimony  of  antiquity, — both  orthodox  and  heretical^  — 
"  to  the  authenticity  of  John's  Gospel  is  universal,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  unimportant  sect  of  tne  second  century,  the  Alogi,  who 
denied  tne  Johannine  authorship  on  account  of  the  Logos  doctrine, 
which  thejr  rejected,  and  very  absurdly  ascribed  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gnostic  Cerinthus;  though  its  absolute  opposition  to  Cerinthus' 
Yiews  is  so  apparent  that  Irenxus  (III.  xx.  x)  even  supposed  John  to 
have  written  the  Gospel  against  Cerinthus.  The  writings  of  the  sec- 
ond century  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  John's  Gospel,  and  exhibit  frequent 
parallels  in  language  too  close  to  oe  mistaken;  while  from  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century  on  it  is  universally  and  expressly  as- 
cribed  to  John  (Theophilus  of  Antioch  and  theMuiatorian  Fragment 
being  the  first  to  name  him  as  its  author).  The  Church  never  enter- 
tain^ a  doubt  of  its  authenticity  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenUi 
century,  when  it  was  first  Questioned  by  the  English  Deists;  but  its 
genuineness  was  vindicatea,  and  only  scattering  and  occasional  at- 
tacks were  made  upon  it  until  the  rise  of  the  Ttibingen  school,  since 
which  time  its  authenticity  has  been  one  of  the  most  fiercely  con- 
tested points  in  apostolic  history.  Its  opponents  have  been  ouliged 
gradually  to  throw  back  the  date  of  its  ongin,  until  now  no  sensu>le 
critic  thinks  of  assigning  it  to  a  time  later  than  the  early  part  of  the 


with  good  reason  been  put  by  the  ancients  in 
the  fourth  place,  after  the  other  three  Gospels, 
may  be  made  evident  in  the  following  way. 
Those  great  and  truly  divine  men,  I  mean       3 
the  apostles  of  Christ,  were  purified  in  their 
life,  and  were  adorned  with  every  virtue  of  the 
soul,  but  were  uncultivated  in  speech.  They  were 
confident  indeed  in  their  trust  in  the  divine  and 
wonder-w^orking  power  which  was  granted  unto 
them  by  the  Saviour,  but  they  did  not  know  how, 
nor  did  they  attempt  to  proclaim  the  doctrines 
of  their  teacher  in  studied  and  artistic  language, 
but  employing  only  the  demonstration  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  which  worked  with  them,  and  the 
wonder-working  power  of  Christ,  which  was  dis- 
played through  them,  they  published  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  throughout  the 
whole  world,  paying  little  attention  to  the 
composition  of  written  works.     And  this       4 
they  did  because  they  were  assisted  in  their 
ministry  by  one  greater  than  man.     Paul,  for  in- 
stance, who  surpassed  them  all  in  vigor  of  expres- 
sion and  in  richness  of  thought,  committed  to  writ- 
ing no  more  than  the  briefest  epistles,^  although 
he  had  innumerable  mysterious  matters  to  com- 
municate, for  he  had  attained  even  unto  the  sights 
of  the  third  heaven,  had  been  carried  to  the  very 
paradise  of  God,  and  had  been  deemed  worthy 
to    hear    unsf>eakable    utterances    there.* 
And  the  rest  of  the  followers  of  our  Saviour,       5 
the  twelve  apostles,  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  countless  others  besides,  were  not  ignorant , 
of  these  things.     Nevertheless,  of  all  the  disci- 
ples *  of  the  Lord,  only  Matthew  and  John  have 
left  us  written  memorials,  and  they,  tradition 
says,  were  led  to  write  only  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity.     For  Matthew,  who  had       6 
at  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he 
was  about  to  go  to  other  peoples,  committed  his 
Gospel  to  writing  in  his  native  tongue,*  and  thus 

second  century,  which  is  a  great  gain  over  the  position  of  Baur  and 
his  immediate  followers,  who  threw  it  into  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. See  Schaflf's  Ch,  Hist.  I.  701-734  for  a  full  defense  of  its 
authenticity  and  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  controversy ;  also 
p.  406-41 X  for  the  literature  of  the  subject.  For  the  most  complete 
summary  of  the  external  evidence,  see  Eira  Abbott's  The  A  uthor- 
skip  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  x88o.  Among  recent  works,  compare 
y/assr  LeSem  yesu,  I.  84-134,  and  his  A^.  7*.  EtKUitunr,  586-^20, 
for  a  defense  of  the  Gospel,  and  upon  the  other  side  Holtxmann's 
EtnieituMg;  4x3-460,  and  WeizsacUer's  A^ost,  Zettaiter,  p.  531- 

558. 

*  Overbeck  remarks  that  Eusebius  in  this  passage  is  the  first  to 
tell  us  that  Paul  wrote  no  more  than  what  we  have  in  the  canon. 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Origen  (quoted  by  Eusebius  in  VI.  35,  be- 
low) states  it  just  as  distinctly  as  Eusebius  does.  The  truth  is,  neither 
of  them  says  U  directly,  and  yet  it  is  clear  enough  when  this  passage 
is  taken  in  connection  with  chapter  3,  that  it  is  what  Eusebius  meant, 
and  the  same  idea  underlies  the  statement  of  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment, or  course  this  does  not  prove  that  Paul  wrote  only  the  epis- 
tles which  we  have  (which  is  indeed  contrary  to  fact),  but  it  shows 
what  the  idea  of  the  early  Church  was. 

'  Sec  a  Cor.  xii.  a-4. 

*  The  maj3rity  of  the  MSB.,  followed  b^  Burton,  Schwegler,  and 
Laemmer,  read  6iar(nfiitv  instead  of  tt^aOirrtav;  and  Burton  therefore 
translates,  sed  tamen  ex  his  omnibus  sole  Matihttus^  et  Joannes 
n<tbis  reliquerunt  commentnrios  de  vita  et  sermonibus  Domini^ 
**  but  of  all  these  only  Matthew  and  John  have  left  us  commentaries 
on  the  life  and  conversations  of  the  Lord."  Two  important  MSS., 
however,  read  iLaBuri^Vy  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Rufinus  and  adopt- 
ed by  Heinichen,  (^oss,  and  Cru«fe. 

*  That  Matthew  wrote  a  gospel  in  Hebrew,  although  denied  by 
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compensated  those  whom  he  was  obliged 

7  to  leave  for  the  loss  of  his  presence.    And 
when  Mark  and  Luke  had  already  published 

their  Gospels,*  they  say  that  John,  who  had  em- 
ployed Sill  his  time  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel 
orally,  finally  proceeded  to  write  for  the  following 
reason.  The  three  Gospels  already  mentioned 
ha\ang  come  into  the  hands  of  all  and  into  his 
own  too,  they  say  that  he  accepted  them  and 
bore  witness  to  their  truthfulness ;  but  that  there 
was  lacking  in  them  an  account  of  the  deeds 
done  by  Christ  at  the  beginning  of  his  min- 

8  istry.'     And  this  indeed  is  true.     For  it  is 
evident  that  the  three  evangelists  recorded 

only  the  deeds  done  by  the  Saviour  for  one  year 
after  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist,^  and 

many,  is  at  present  the  prevailing  opinion  among  scholars,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  a  fact  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  probability  and 
of  the  testimonv  of  the  Fathers«  which  begins  with  the  statement  of 
Papias,  quoted  Dy  Eusebius  in  chap.  39,  below,  is  confirmed  bv  Ire- 
lUBus  (III.  I.  X,  quoted  below,  V.  8,  §  a),  —  whether  independently 
of  Papias  or  not,  we  cannot  say,  —  by  Pantaenus  (but  see  below, 
Bk.  v.  chap.  10) ,  by  Origen  (see  below,  VI.  35) ,  by  Jerome  (d«  vir. 
til.  3),  —  who  says  that  a  copy  of  it  still  existed  in  the  library  at 
Oesarea,  —  and  by  Epiphanius  {H<gr.  XXIX.  9).  The  Question  as 
to  the  relation  of  this  Hebrew  original  to  our  present  Greek  Matthew 
\i  much  more  difficult.  That  our  Greek  Matthew  is  a  mere  transla> 
tion  of  the  original  Hebrew  was  once  a  prevailing  theory,  but  is  now 
completely  abandoned.  ^  That  Matthew  himself  wrote  both  is  a  com- 
mw  conservative  position,  but  is  denied  by  most  critical  scholars, 
many  of  whom  deny  him  the  composition  even  of  the  Hebrew  orig- 
inal. Upon  the  theory  that  the  original  Hebrew  Matthew  was  identi- 
cal with  the  **  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,"  see  chap.  27,  note 
8.  Upon  the  synoptic  problem,  see  above,  II.  15,  note  4;  and  see 
the  works  mentioned  there  for  a  discussion  of  this  original  Matthew, 
and  in  addition  the  recent  works  by  Gla,  Ori^inai-S^rache  des  Matt, 
EvaHg.t  1887,  and  Resch,  Agraj^ha^  Leipzig,  1889. 

The  very  natural  reason  whicii  Eusebms  gives  for  the  composi- 
tion  of  Matthew's  Gospel^ —  viz.  that,  when  on  the  point  of  going  to 
other  nations,  he  committed  it  to  writing,  and  thus  compensated 
thsm  for  the  loss  of  his  presence  —  occurs  in  none  of  the  earlier  >«• 
ports  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  which  we  now  possess.  It 
was  probably  a  fact  which  he  took  from  common  tradition,  as  he  re- 
mirks  in  the  previous  sentence  that  tradition  says  "  they  undertook 
it  from  necessity." 

'  Upon  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  see  above, 
-chap.  4,  notes  la  and  15.    Upon  Mark,  see  BIc  11.  chap.  15,  note  4. 

'  No  writer  before  Eusebius*  time,  so  ^r  as  is  known,  assigned 
the  reason  given  by  him  for  the  composition  of  John's^  Gospel. 
Jerome,  de  vir.  ill.  chap.  9,  repeats  the  view^  combining  with  it  the 
anti-heretical  purpose.  The  indefinite  expression, "  they  say,"  shows 
that  Eusebius  was  recording  tradition  commonly  received  in  his 
time,  and  does  not  involve  the  authority  of  any  particular  writer. 
This  object  —  viz.  the  supplementing  and  filling  out  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Synoptists — is  assumed  as  the  real  object  by  some  modern 
scholars;  but  it  is  untenable,  for  though  the  book  serves  this  pur- 
pose to  a  great  extent,  the  author's  real  aim  was  much  higher.  —  viz. 
the  estabushment  of  belief  in  the  Messiahship  and  divinity  of  Christ 
(John  XX.  3X  sqq.),  —  and  he  chose  his  materials  accordingly.  The 
Muiatorian  Fragment  says,  "The  Fourth  Gospel  is  that  of  John, 
one  of  the  disciples.  When  nis  fellow-disciples  and  bishops  entreated 
him,  he  said, '  Fast  ye  now  with  me  for  the  space  of  three  days,  and 
let  us  recount  to  each  other  whatever  may  be  revealed  to  us.*  On 
the  same  night  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  apostles,  that 
John  shoukTnarrate  all  things  in  his  own  name  as  they  called  them 
to  mind."  Irensus  (III.  xx.  x)  supposes  John  to  have  written  his 
(jospel  as  a  polemic  against  Cerinthus.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in 
his  HyPatvposet  (quoted  by  Eusebius,  VI.  14),  says  that  John  wrote 
a  spiritual  Gospel,  as  a  supplement  to  the  other  Gospels,  which  had 
sufficiently  described  the  external  facts.  The  opinion  of  Eusebius 
i<>  very  superficial.  Upon  examination  of  the  Crospels  it  will  be  seen 
that,  of  the  events  which  John  relates  independently  of  the  s^nop- 
tists,  but  a  small  portion  occurred  before  the  imprisonment  oi'^John 
the  Baptist.  John's  Gospel  certainly  does  incidentally  supplement 
the  Svnoptists  in  a  remarkable  manner,  but  not  in  any  sucn  inten- 
tional and  artificial  way  as  Eusebius  supposes.  Comoare  Weiss* 
Eimleitumr,  p.  6oa  sqq.,  and  SchafTs  Ch.  Hist,  II.  p.  680  sqq. 

*  The  ^noptic  Gospels  certainly  give  the  impression  that  (Jhrist's 
public  ministry  lasted  but  a  single  year;  and  were  it  not  for  the  ad- 
ditional light  which  John  throws  upon  the  subject,  the  one  year 
ministry  would  be  universally  accepted,  as  it  was  by  many  of  the 
early  Fathers,  —  e.g.  Gement  of  Alexandria,  TertuIIian,  Origen, 
Lactantius,  &c.  John,  however,  expressly  mentions  three,  perhaps 
four,  passoveis,  so  that  Christ's  ministry  fasted  either  two  or  three 
years.    Upon  comparison  of  the  Synoptists  with  John,  it  will  be 


indicated  this  in  the  beginning  of  their  ac- 
count.    For  Matthew,  after  the  forty  days'      9 
fast  and  the  temptation  which  followed  it, 
indicates  the  chronology  of  his  work  when  he 
says :  "  Now  when  he  heard  that  John  was  deliv- 
ered up  he  withdrew  from  Judea  into  Gali- 
lee." •    Mark  likewise  says :    "  Now  after     10 
that  John  was  delivered  up  Jesus  came  into 
Galilee."  *°    And  Luke,  before  commencing  his 
account  of  the  deeds  of  Jesus,  similarly  marks 
the  time,  when  he  says  that  Herod,  '*  adding  to 
all  the  evil  deeds  which  he  had  done,  shut 
up  John  in  prison."  "    They  say,  therefore,     11 
that  the  apostle  John,  being  asked  to  do  it 
for  this  reason,  gave  in  his  Gospel  an  account  of 
the  period  which  had  been  omitted  by  the  earlier 
evangelists,  and  of  the  deeds  done  by  the  Saviour 
during  that  period ;  that  is,  of  those  which  were 
done  before  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist. 
And  this  is  indicated  by  him,  they  say,  in  the 
following  words :  '^  This  beginning  of  miracles 
did  Jesus  " ; "  and  again  when  he  refers  to  the 
Baptist,  in  the  midst  of  the  deeds  of  Jesus,  as 
still  baptizing  in  .^non  near  Salim ; "  where  he 
states  the  matter  clearly  in  the  words :  "  For 
John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison."  "    John     12 
accordingly,  in  his  Gospel,  records  the  deeds 
of  Christ  which  were  performed  before  the  Bap- 
tist was  cast  into  prison,  but  the  other  three 
evangelists  mention  the  events  which  hap- 
pened after  that  time.      One  who  under-     18 
stands  this  can  no  longer  think  that  the 
Gospels  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  inas- 
much as  the  Gospel  according  to  John  contains 
the  first  acts  of  Christ,  while  the  others  give  an 
accoimt  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.     And  the 
genealogy  of  our  Saviour  according  to  the  flesh 
John  quite  naturally  omitted,  because  it  had 
been  already  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  and 
began  with  the  doctrine  of  his  divinity,  which 
had,  as  it  were,  been  reserved  for  him,  as 
their  superior,  by  the  divine  Spirit"   These     14 
things  may  suffice,  which  we  have  said  con- 
cerning the  Gospel  of  John.  The  cause  which  led 
to  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  has 
been  already  stated  by  us."  But  as  for  Luke,    16 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel,  he  states 
himself  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  write  it. 

seen  that  the  events  which  they  record  are  not  all  comprised  within 
a  single  year,  as  Eusebius  thought,  but  that  they  are  scattered  over 
the  whole  period  of  his  ministry,  although  connned  to  his  work  in 
Galilee  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  journey  to  Judea,  six  months  be- 
fore his  crucifixion.  The  distinction  between  John  and  the  Synop- 
tists. as  to  the  events  recorded,  is  therefore  rather  that  of  place  than 
of  time ;  but  the  distinction  is  not  absolute. 

•  Matt.  iv.  xa.  "  Marie  i.  14.  **  Luke  iii.  ao. 

"  John  ii.  zi.  The  arguments  of  Eusebius,  whether  original  or 
borrowed  from  his  predecessors,  are  certainly  very  ingenious,  and 
he  makes  out  apparently  quite  a  strong  case  (or  his  opinion ;  but  a 
careful  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  shows  that  it  is  untenable. 

"  John  iii.  23.  ^  "  Md.  verse  24. 

^  Eusebius  approaches  here  the  opinion  of  Qement  of  Alexan- 
dria, mentioned  in  note  7,  above,  who  considered  Tohn*s  Gospel  a 
spiritual  supplement  to  the  others,— > a  position  which  the  Gospel 
certainly  fills  most  admirably. 

^  See  Bk.  II.  chap.  15. 
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He  states  that  since  many  others  had  more 
rashly  undertaken  to  compose  a  narrative  of  the 
events  of  which  he  had  acquired  perfect  knowl- 
edge, he  himself,  feeling  the  necessity  of  freeing 
us  from  their  uncertain  opinions,  delivered  in 
his  own  Gospel  an  accurate  account  of  those 
events  in  regard  to  which  he  had  learned  the 
full  truth,  being  aided  by  his  intimacy  and  his 
stay  with  Paul  and  by  his  acquaintance  with 

16  the  rest  of  the  apostles.^'    So  much  for  our 
own  account  of  these  things.   But  in  a  more 

fitting  place  we  shall  attempt  to  show  by  quota- 
tions from  the  ancients,  what  others  have  said 
concerning  them. 

17  But  of  the  writings  of  John,  not  only  his 
Gospel,  but  also  the  former  of  his  epistles, 

has  been  accepted  without   dispute  both  now 
and  in  ancient  times.**     But  the  other  two 

18  are   disputed.^'      In  regard  to  the  Apoc- 

1'  See  Luke  i.  z-4.  Eusebius  puts  the  case  more  stronsly  than 
Luke  himself.  Luke  does  not  say  that  others  had  rashly  undertaken 
the  composition  of  their  narratives,  nor  does  he  say  that  he  himself 
writes  in  order  to  free  his  readers  from  the  uncertam  suppositions  of 
others;  but  at  the  same  time  the  interpretation  which  Eusebius  gives 
is,  though  not  an  exact,  yet  certainly  a  natural  one,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  accuse  him,  as  has  been  done,  of  intentional  falsification  of 
the  text  of  the  Gospel.  Eusebius  also  augments  Luke's  ftatement 
by  the  mention  of  tne  source  from  which  the  latter  gained  his  knowl- 
edge, viz.,  '*  from  his  intimacy  and  stay  with  Paul,  auid  from  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  If  Eusebius  intended  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  Luke  said  this,  he  is  of  course  inexcusable,  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  this  to  be  the  case.  It  is  simply  the 
explanation  on  the  part  of  Eusebius  of  an  indefinite  statement  of 
Luke's  by  a  fact  which  was  universally  assumed  as  true.  That  he 
was  adding  to  Luke's  own  account  probably  never  occurred  to  him. 
He  docs  not  pretend  to  quote  Luke^s  exact  words. 

^'  The  testimony  to  the  first  Epistle  of  John  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  that  to  the  fourth  Gospel  (cf.  note  x,  above).  But  we  can  find 
still  clearer  trace  of  the  Epistle  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury than  of  the  Gospel  (e.g.  in  Polycarp's  Epistle,  where  traces  of 
the  Gospel  are  wanting;  and  so,  too,  in  rapias,  according  to  chap. 
30,  below ^ .  The  writmgs  of  the  second  century  are  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Epistle  as  well  as'of  the  Gospel,  and  exhibit  frequent  parallels 
in  language  too  close  to  be  mistaken.  The  first  express  testimony 
as  to  its  authorship  occurs  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment.  The  first 
systematic  attack  upon  the  Epistle  was  made  by  Bretschneider,  in 
zSao,  in  connection  with  the  attack  upon  the  Gospel.  The  TUbingen 
school  likewise  rejected  both.  Before  Bretschneider  there  h.nd  been 
a  few  critics  (e.g.  Lange,  1797)  who  had  rejected  the  Epistle  while 
accepting  the  Gospel,  and  since  then  a  few  have  accepted  the  Epistle 
while  rejecting  the  Gospel;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases.  The 
Gospel  and  Epistle  have  almost  universally,  and  quite  rightly,  been 
regarded  as  the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  may  be  said  to  stand 
or  fall  together.  Cf.  the  works  cited  in  note  z,  and  also  Westcott's 
EpistUx  of  St.  yokn»  (On  the  use  of  nfMTtfM.  instead  of  a-pttfrif,  see 
p.  388,  note.) 

^  "The  Muratorian  Fragment  expressly  ascribes  two  epistles  to 
John.  Citations  from  the  second  Epistle  appear  first  in  Irenaeus, 
though  he  does  not  distinguish  it  from  the  first.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Strom.  II.  z^)  quotes  from  z  John  under  the  formula  **  John 
says  in  his  larger  Epistle,"  showing  that  he  knew  of  a  second.  The 
lack  of  citations  from  the  second  and  third  Epistles  is  easily  explained 
by  their  brevity  and  the  minor  importance  of  their  doctrinal  contents, 
'rhe  second  and  third  Epistles  belong  to  the  seven  AntiUgomtna, 
Origen  cites  the  first  Epistle  often,  the  second  and  third  never,  and 
of  the  latter  he  says  "  not  all  agree  that  they  are  ecnuine  "  (quoted 
by  Eusebius,  VI.  35),  and  apparently  he  himself  did  not  consider 
them  of  apostolic  orinn  (cf.  Weiss*  EinUitun^^  p.  87).  Origen's 
treat-ncnt  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  was  implicitly  followed  by  his 
pupil  Dionysius  and  by  succeeding  generations.  Eusebius  himself 
does  not  express  his  own  ludgment  in  the  matter,  but  simply  records 
the  stiite  of  tradition  which  was  a  mere  repetition  of  Ongen's  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  them.  Jerome  {d*  vir,  ill.  0  and  z8)  says^  that 
most  writers  ascribe  them  to  the  presbyter  John  -~  an  opinion 
which  evidently  arose  upon  the  basis  of  the  author's  self-designation 
in  a  John  t,  and  -x  John  z,  and  some  modern  critics  (amone  them 
Reuss  and  WicseTer)  have  done  the  same.  Eusebius  himself  in  the 
next  chapter  implies  that  such  an  opinion  existed  in  his  day,  though 
he  does  not  express  his  own  view  on  the  matter.  He  placed  them, 
however,  among  the  Antilegomena.  (On  the  presbyter  John,  see 
below,  chap.  ^9,  note  4.)  That  the  two  epistles  fell  originally  into 
the  class  of  Antilegomena  was  due  doubtless  to  the  peculiar  self- 
designation  mentioned,  which  seemed  to  distinguish  the  author  from 
ihe  apostle,  and  also  to  their  private  and  doctrinally  unimportant 


alypse,  the  opinions  of  most  men  are  still  di- 
vided.**   But  at  the  proper  time  this  question 

character.  But  in  spite  of  the  slight  external  testimony  to  the  epis- 
tles the  conclusion  of  Weiss  seems  correct,  that  *'  inasmuch  as  the 
second  and  third  clearly  betray  the  same  author,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  second  is  related  to  the  first  in  such  a  manner  that  they  must 
either  be  by  the  same  author  or  the  former  be  regarded  as  an  entirely 
aimless  imiution  of  the  latter,  so  everything  favors  the  ascription  of 
them  both  to  the  author  of  the  first,  viz.  to  the  apostle."  {ibid.  p.  ^69.) 
**  The  Apocalypse  is  one  of  the  best  authenticated  books  ol  the 
New  Testament,  it  was  used  bv  Papias  and  others  of  the  earliest 
Fathers,  and  already  by  Justin  Martyr  was  expressly  ascribed  to  the 
apostle  John.  (0>mpare  also  the  epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons- 
and  Vienne,  Eusebius,  V.  x.)  Tradition,  so  far  as  we  have  it,  is 
unanimous  (with  the  exception  of  the  Alogi,  an  insignificant  hereti- 
cal sect  of  the  second  century,  who  attributed  the  Apocalyfise  as  well 
as  the  Gospel  to  Cerinthus.  Caius  is  not  an  exception ;  see  below,, 
chap.  98,  note  4)  in  ascribing  the  Apocalypse  to  tne  apostle  John, 
until  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  subjected  the  book  to  severe 
literary  criticism  (see  below,  Bk.  VII.  chap.  25).  and  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  the  genuinenen  of  the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle, 
doubted  its  authenticity  on  account  of  its  divercence  from  these 
writings  both  in  spirit  and  in  style.  He  says  (VII.  as,  (  a)  that 
some  others  before  him  had  denied  the  Johannine  authorship  and 
ascribed  the  book  to  Cerinthus,  but  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of 
them  shows  that  there  cannot  have  been  a  ruling  tradition  to  that 
effect.  He  may  have  referxed  simply  to  the  Alogt,  or  he  may  have 
included  others  of  whom  we  do  not  know.  He  himself  rejects  this> 
hypothesis,  and  supposes  the  books  to  have  been  written  by  some 
John,  not  the  apostle  (by  what  John  he  does  not  decide),  and  does 
not  deny  the  inspiration  and  prophetic  character  of  the  book.  Di> 
onysius  was  led  to  exercise  criticism  upon  the  Apocalypse  (which 
was  as  well  supported  by  tradition  as  any  book  ol  the  New  Testa- 
ment) from  dogmatic  reasons.  The  suppc«ed  sensuous  and  material- 
istic conceptions  of  the  Apocalypse  were  offensive  to  the  spiritual- 
izing tendencies  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  the  ofTensiveness 
increased  with  time.  Although  Dionysius  held  the  work  as  inspired 
and  authoritative,  yet  his  nosition  would  lead  logically  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Apocalypse  Irom  the  canon,  just  as  Rermas  had  been 
already  excluded,  although  Origen  held  it  to  be  inspired  and  authori- 
tative in  the  same  sense  in  which  Dionysius  held  tne  Apocalypse  to 
be,  —  i.e.  as  composed  by  an  apostle's  pupil,  not  by  an  apostle.  Apoc- 
alyptic literature  did  not  belong  properly  to  the  New  Testament,  but 
rather  to  theprophetic  portion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  number 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  was  already  complete  (according  to 
the  Muratorian  Fragment),  and  therefore  no  prophetic  writing  ^-g. 
Hennas)  could  find  a  place  there;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  it  m 
made  a  part  of  the  New  Testament,  for  it  was  not  a|>ostolic.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  and  the  only  thing  which  kept  the 
Apocalvpse  of  John  in  the  canon  was  its  stipposed  apostolic  author- 
ship, ft  was  received  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  not  because  it 
was  apocalyptic,  but  because  it  was  apostolic,  and  thus  the  criticism 
of  Dionysius  would  lead  logically  to  its  rejection  from  the  canon. 
John's  Apocalypse  is  the  only  New  Testament  book  cited  by  Justin 
as  Y^^i?  (so  also  by  the  Epistle  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Euseoius,  V. 
1),  and  this  because  of  its  prophetic  character.  It  must  have  been 
{[according  to  their  opinion)  either  a  true  prophecy  (and  therefore 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit)  or  a  forgery.  Its  authenticity  being 
accepted,  the  former  alternative  necessarily  followed,  and  it  was 
placed  upon  a  line  with  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  le.  with  the 
Ypa^i|.  After  Dionysius'  time  doubts  of  its  authenticity  became 
quite  widespread  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  among  the  doubters 
was  Eusebius,  who  evidently  wished  to  ascribe  it  to  the  mysterious 
presbyter  John,  whose  existence  he  supposed  to  be  established  by 
rapias  in  a  passage  quoted  in  chap.  39, 1 1,  below  (compare  the  note 
on  the  passage).  Eusebius'  treatment  of  tne  book  is  hesitating.  He 
evidently  himself  discredited  its  apostolic  authority,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  realized  (as  a  historian  more  keenly  than  Dionysius  the  theo- 
logian) the  great  weight  of  external  testimony  to  its  authenticit}-, 
and  therefore  he  gives  his  readers  the  liberty  (in  the  next  chapter) 
of  putting  it  either  with  the  Homclomumeua  or  with  the  v69ok.  It 
le^timately  belonged  among  the  nomclogoumcna^  but  Donysius* 
attitude  toward  it  doubtless  led  Eusebius  to  think  that  it  might 
at  some  time  in  the  future  be  thrown  out  of  the  canon,  and  of  course 
his  own  objections  to  its  contents  and  his  doubts  as  to  its  apostoliciiy 
caused  him  to  contemplate  such  a  possibility  not  without  pleasure  (see 
the  next  chapter,  note  i).  In  chapter  z8,  above,  he  speaxs  of  it  as  the 
*'  so-called  *'  Apocalypse  of  John,  out  in  other  places  ne  repeats  many 
testimonies  in  favor  ol  its  authenticity  (see  the  next  note) ,  and  only  in 
chapter  39  does  he  state  clearly  his  own  opinion  in  the  matter,  which 
even  there  he  docs  not  press  as  a  fixed  conviction.  The  reason  for 
the  doubts  of  the  book's  genuineness  on  the  part  of  Eusebius  and  so 
many  others  lay  evidently  most  6f  all  in  objections  to  the  contents 
of  the  book,  which  seemed  to  favor  chiliasm,  and  had  been  greatly 
abused  for  the  advancement  of  the  crassest  chiliastic  views.  Many, 
like  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  were  no  doubt  influenced  also  by  the 
idea  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  could 
be  the  works  of  one  author,  and  they  preferred  to  sacrifice  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former.  The  book  has  found  objectors  in  almost 
every  age  of  the  Ghurch,  but  has  continued  to  hold  its  place  in  the 
c.inon  (its  position  was  never  disturbed  in  the  Western  Church,  and 
only  for  some  two  or  three  centuries  after  Eusebius  in  parts  of  the 
F.a.stern  Church)  as  an  authentic  work  of  the  apostle  John.  The 
TUbingen  school  exalted  the  Apocalypse  to  the  honorable  position  of 
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likewise  shall  be  decided  from  the  testimony  of 
the  ancients.** 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  DivUu   Scriptures  that  are  accepted  and 

those  that  are  not} 

1  Since  we  are  dealing  with  this  subject 

it  is   proper  to  sum   up   the  writings  of 

<Mie  of  the  five  genuine  monumente  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  from  it 
as  a  basis  conducted  their  atucks  upon  the  other  Jonannine  writ- 
ings. The  more  modem  critical  school  is  doubtful  about  it  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  Johannine  literature,  and  the  latest  theory  makes 
the  Apocalypse  a  Jewish  document  in  a  Christianised  fonn  (see 
above,  chap.  x8»  note  x).  Compare  especially  Holtxmann's  Ein- 
lettunr,  p.  4x1-413,  axid  Weiss'  EinUitun^t  p.  93. 

*^  See  Bk.  v  If.  chap.  35.  where  Eusebius  quotes  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion  of  the  Apocalypse  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  He  also 
cites  opinions  favorable  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  from 
Justin  (in  IV.  x8,  below),  Theophilus  (IV.  34)^  Itenaeus  (V.  8).  and 
Origen  (VI.  »),but  such  scattered  testimonies  can  hardly  be  re- 
carded  as  the  mUUlment  of  the  definite  promise  which  he  makes  in 
this  passage. 

'  This  chapter  is  the  only  place  in  which  Eusebius  attempts  to 
treat  the  canon  systematically,  and  in  it  he  is  speaking  purely  as  an 
historian,  not  as  a  critic.  He  is  endeavoring  to  give  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  orthodox  Church  of  his  day 
in  le^ard  to  the  number  and  names  of  its  sacred  books.  He  does 
not,  in  this  passagct  apply  to  the  various  works  any  criterion  of 
canonidty  further  than  their  acceptance  as  canonical  by  the  ortho- 
dox Church.  He  simply  records  tne  state  of  the  canon;  he  does  not 
endeavor  to  form  a  canon.  He  has  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  with 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  books  which  the  church  accepts.  As 
remarked  by  Weiss  iEinUitung  in  das  N.  7^,  p.  96),  the  influence 
of  Eusebius  in  the  formation  of  the  canon  is  very  commonly  over- 
estimated. He  contributed  himself  very  little:  his  office  was  to  re- 
<cord  the  usage  of  the  church  of  his  age,  not  to  mould  it. 

The  church  whose  judgment  he  takes  is,  in  the  main,  the  church 
of  the  Orient,  and  in  that  church  at  this  time  all  the  works  which  we 
now  call  canonical  (and  only  those)  were  already  commonly  ac- 
cepted* or  were  becomine  more  and  more  widely  accepted  as  such. 
From  the  standpoint,  then,  of  canonicity,  Eusebius  divided  the 
works  which  he  mentions  in  this  chapter  into  two  classes:  the 
canonical  (including  the  Homologpumtna  and  the  AniiUgomena) 
and  the  uncanonicar(including  the  v^Hw.  and  the  avavAdcrftara  ax^- 
rxKitv  ttKApur).  But  the  r60oi  he  connects  much  more  closely  with 
the  HomohgoutHena  and  AntilegotHena  than  with  the  heretical 
works,  which  are,  in  fact,  separated  from  all  the  rest  and  placed  in  a 
class  by  themselves.  What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  the  Homologon-' 
mrna,  A  niilejnmena^^  and  vMok  to  each  other,  as  Eusebius  classi- 
fies them?  The  crucial  point  is  the  relation  of  the  vM^t  to  the 
arr(Ary«i^cwa.  Liicke  (  Ueber  den  N.  T.  Kanon  dea  Eustbiusy  p. 
XI  sq.)  identified  the  two,  but  such  identification  is  impossible  in  this 
passage.  The  passages  which  he  cites  to  confirm  his  view  prove 
only  toat  the  word  AntiUgomena  is  commonly  employed  by  Euse- 
bius in  a  general  sense  to  mclude  all  disputed  works,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  the  vi9o%.  also;  that  is,  the  term  AntiU^mena  is  ordi- 
narily used,  not  as  identical  with  y60ot^  but  as  inclusive  of  it.  This, 
however,  establishes  nothing  as  to  Eusebius'  technical  use  of  the 
words  in  the  present  passage,  where  he  is  endeavoring  to  draw  close 
distinctions.  Various  views  have  been  taken  since  LUcke's  time 
upon  the  relation  of  these  terms  to  each  other  in  this  connection; 
but,  to  me  at  least,  none  of  them  seem  satisfactory,  and  I  have  been 
kd  to  adopt  the  following  simple  explanation.  Ine  Antilegomenat 
in  the  narrower  sense  peculiar  to  this  summary,  were  works  which,  in 
Eusebius'  day,  were,  as  he  believed,  commonly  accepted  by  the  East- 
em  Church  as  canonical,  but  which,  nevertheless,  as  he  well  knew, 
had  not  always  been  thus  accepted,  and*  indeed,  were  not  even  then 
universally  accepted  aui  such.  The  tendency,  however,  was  distinctlv 
in  the  direction  of  their  ever-wider  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  vo^oc  were  works  which,  although  they  had  been  used  by  the 
Fathers,  and  were  ouoted  as  ypo^i}  by  some  of  them,  were,  at  this 
time,  not  acknowleoged  as  canonical.  Although  perhaps  not  uni- 
versally refected  from  the  canon,  yet  they  were  commonly  so  re- 
jected, and  the  tendency  was  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  ^eir  ever- 
wider  rejection.  Whatever  their  ment,  and  whatever  their  antiquity 
and  their  claims  to  authenticity,  Eusebius  could  not  place  them 
among  the  canonical  books.  Tbe  term  voBou^  then,  in  this  passage, 
must  not  be  taken,  as  it  commonly  is,  to  mean  spurious  or  unau* 
thentic,  but  to  mean  uncanonical.  It  is  in  this  sense,  as  against  the 
canonical  Hamologonmena  and  Aniiltgomena^  that  Eusebius,  as  I 
believe,  uses  it  here,  and  his  use  of  it  in  this  sense  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. In  using  it  he  passes  no  judgment  upon  the  authenticity  of 
the  works  referred  to ;  tnat,  in  the  present  case,  u  not  his  concern. 
As  an  historian  he  observed  tendencies,  and  judged  accordingly. 
He  saw  that  the  authority  of  the  A  ntiUgontena  was  on  the  increase, 
that  of  the  ro^iH  on  the  oecrease,  and  already  he  could  draw  a  sharp 
distinction  between  them,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  could  not  do  a 
century  before.    The  distinction  drawn  has  no  relation  to  the  au- 


the  New  Testament  which  have  been  already 
mentioned.      First  then  must  be  put  the  holy 
quaternion  of  the  Gospels ;  *  following  them 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'    After  this  must       2 
be  reckoned  the  epistles  of  Paul ;  *  next  in 

thenticity  or  original  authority  of  the  works  of  the  two  classes,  but 
onlyto  their  canonicity  or  uncanontcity  at  the  time  Eusebius  wrote. 

This  interpretation  will  help  us  to  understand  the  peculiar  way 
m  which  Eusebius  treats  the  Apocalypse,  and  thus  his  treatment  of 
it  becomes  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  interpretation.  He  puts  it, 
first,  among  the  Homologoumena  with  an  ciyc  ^avtiy\,  and  then 
among  the  voBoi  with  an  ei  ^a.vtiy\.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
explained  why  it  should  be  put  among  the  vo^oi  as  an  alternative 
to  the  HotHolopmmtnay  instead  of  among  the  AntiUgotnena^  which, 
on  the  common  interpretation  of  the  relation  of  the  classes,  might  be 
naturally  expected.  If  the  view  presented  is  correct,  the  reason  is 
clear.  The  Antilegomena  were  those  works  which  had  been  dis- 
puted, but  were  becoming  more  and  more  widely  accepted  as  canoni- 
cal. The  Apocalypse  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  fall  into 
this  class,  for  the  doubts  raised  against  it  in  the  orthodox  Church 
were  of  recent  date.  It  occupied,  in  fact,  a  peculiar  position,  for 
there  was  no  other  work  which,  while  accepted  as  canonical,  was 
doubted  in  the  present  more  than  in  the^  past.  Eusebius  then  must 
either  put  it  into  a  special  class  or  put  it  conditionally  into  two  dif- 
ferent classes,  as  he  does.  If  the  doubts  should  become  so  wide- 
spread as  to  destroy  its  canonicity,  it  would  fall  naturally  into  the 
yo^pi,  for  then  it  would  hold  the  same  position  as  the  other  works  of 
that  dass.  As  an^  historian,  Eusebius  sees  the  tendency  and  un- 
doubtedly has  the  idea  th.it  the  Apocalypse  may  eventuallv,  like  the 
other  Christian  works  of  the  same  class  (the  ahepherd,  tne  Apoca- 
lypse of  Peter,  etc.)t  become  one  of  the  fd^oi,  one  of  the  works 
wnichj  formerly  accepted,  is  at  length  commonly  denied  to  be 
canonical:  and  so,  as  an  historian*  ne  presents  the  alternative. 
The  Apocalypse  was  the  only  work  in  regard  to  which  any  doubt 
could  exist. 

Eusebius'  failure  to  mention  explicitly  in  this  passage  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  has  caused  considerable  misunderstanding.  The 
explanation,  if  the  view  presented  be  adopted,  is  simple.  Eusebius 
included  it,  I  believe,  among  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  did  not  espe- 
cially mention  lit,  simply  because  there  was  no  dispute  about  its 
canonicity.  Its  Pauline  authorship  had  been  widely  disputed,  as 
Eusebius  informs  us  elsewhere,  and  various  theories  nad  oeen  pro- 
posed to  account  for  it;  but  its  canonicity  had  not  been  doubted  in 
the  orthodox  Church,  and  therefore  doubts  as  to  the  authorship  of 
it  did  not  in  the  least  endanger  its  place  among  the  Homoiogoumena, 
as  used  here  in  a  technical  iense ;  and  since  Eusebius  was  simply 
stating  the  works  of  each  class,  not  discussing  the  nature  and  origin 
of  those  works,  he  could,  in  perfect  fairness,  include  it  in  Paul's 
epistles  (where  he  himself  believed  it  belonged)  without  entering 
upon  any  discussion  of  it. 

Anotner  noticeable  omission  is  that  of  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians.  All  eflbrts  to  find  a  satisfactoty  reason  for  this  are 
fruitless.  It  should  have  been  placed  among  the  fdf^oi  with  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  etc.,  as  Euseoius'  treatment  of  it  in  other  pas- 
sages shows.  It  must  be  assumed,  with  Holtzmann,  that  the  omis- 
sion of  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  oversight. 

Euspbius,  then,  classifies  the  works  mentioned  in  this  chapter 
upon  two  prmciples:  first,  in  relation  to  canonicity,  into  the  canoni- 
cal and  the  uncanonical ;  and  secondly,  in  relation  to  character,  into 
the  orthodox  ^Homologoumenay  AntiUgomenay  which  are  canoni- 
cal, and  vodot,  which  are  uncanonical),  and  heterodox  (which  are 
not,  and  never  have  been,  canonical,  never  have  been  accepted  as 
of  use  or  authority).  The  Homologaumena  and  Anttlegometta, 
then,  are  both  canonical  and  orthodox,  the  ayairAda^ara  aipcTneuf 
avipitv  are  neither  canonical  nor  orthodox,  while  the  vd^oi  occupy 
a  peculiar  position,  being  orthodox  but  not  canonical.  The  last- 
named  are  much  more  closely  related  to  the  canonical  than  to  the 
heterodox  works,  because  when  the  canon  was  a  less  concrete  and 
exact  thing  than  it  had  at  length  become,  they  were  associated  with 
the  other  orthodox  works  as,  like  them,  useful  for  edification  and 
instruction.  With  the  heretical  works  they  had  never  been  asso- 
ciated, and  possessed  in  common  with  them  only  the  negative  char- 
acteristic of  non-canonicity.  Eusebius  naturally  connects  them 
closely  with  the  former,  ana  severs  them  completely  from  the  latter. 
The  only  reason  for  mentioning  the  latter  at  all  was  the  fact  that 
they  bore  the  names  of  apostles,  and  thus  might  be  supposed,  as 
they  often  had  been  —  by  Christians,  as  well  as  by  unbelievers  — 
to  be  sacred  books  like  the  rest.  The  statement  of  the  canon  gives 
Eusebius  an  opportunity  to  warn  his  readers  against  them. 

Upon  Eusebius'  New  Tesument  Canon,  see  especially  the  work 
of  Lucke  referred  to  above,  also  Westcott's  Canon  of  the  Nrw  Tts- 
tamenty  5th  ed.,  p.  414  sq.,  Harnack's  Lehre  der  Zwdlf  Apostel^ 
p.  6  sq.,  Holtxmann's  EinUitung  in  das  N.T.^  p.  154  sq.,  and 
Weiss'  EinUitungf  p.  9a  sq.- 

The  greater  oart  of  the  present  note  was  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  (Church  History  in  December,  x888,  and  is  printed  in 
Vol.  1.  of  that  Society's  papers,  New  York,  1889,  p.  asx  sq. 

>  On  Matthew,  see  the  previous  chapter,  note  5;  on  Mark,  Bk. 
11.  chap.  X5,  note  4;  on  Luke,  Bk.  III.  chap.  4,  notes  xa  and  15:  on 
John,  tne  previous  chapter,  note  x. 

'  See  aoove,  chap.  4,  note  14. 

*  See  chap.  3,  note  z6.    Eusebius  evidently  means  to  include  the 
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order  the  extant  former  epistle  of  John,*  and 
likewise  the  epistle  of  Peter,*  must  be  main- 
tained.® After  them  is  to  be  placed,  if  it  really 
seem  proper,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,"  concern- 
ing which  we  shall  give  the  different  opinions 
at  the  proper  time.'      These  then  belong 

3  among  the  accepted  writings.®    Among  the 
disputed  writings,^"  which  are  nevertheless 

recognized "  by  many,  are  extant  the  so-called 
epistle  of  James  "  and  that  of  Jude,^  also  the  sec- 
ond epistle  of  Peter,"  and  those  that  are  called 
the  second  and  third  of  John,"  whether  they 
belong  to  the  evangelist  or  to  another  person 
of  the  same  name.     Among  the  rejected 

4  writings  ^*  must  be  reckoned  also  the  Acts  of 
Paul,"  and  the  so-called  Shepherd,"  and  the 

Apocalypse  of  Peter,**  and  in  addition  to  these 
the  extant  epistle  of  Barnabas,*^  and  the  so-called 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  amon^  Paul's  epistles  at  this  point,  for  he 
mentions  it  nowhere  else  in  this  chapter  (see  above,  note  i). 
^  See  the  previous  chapter,  note  z8. 

*  See  chap.  3,  note  x.  *•  Kvot»r4ov. 

^  See  the  previous  chapter,  note  so.    Upon  Eusebius'  treatment 
in  this  chapter  of  the  canonicity  of  the  Apocalypse,  see  note  z,  above. 

*  Compare  the  previous  chapter,  note  si. 

*  iv  ofjLoXoyovtiivoi^,  ^  See  the  previous  chapter, 
*^  riiy  ayTi\tyoii.€yiiiv,  note  19. 

^  yvnaifimvm  ^  iv  rote  votfoif. 

^  See  Bic.  II.  chap.  93,  note  46.       *'  See  above,  chap.  3,  note  20. 

^  See  i6td.  note  47.  "  /6td.  note  23. 

^*  See  above,  chap.  3,  note  4.         '*  /6td.  note  9. 

^  The  author  of  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  unknown. 
No  name  appears  in  the  epistle  itself,  and  no  hints  are  given  which 
enable  us  to  ascribe  it  to  any  known  writer.  External  testimony, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  ascribes  it  to  Barnabas,  the  companion 
of  Paul.  But  this  testimony,  although  unanimous^  is  neither  very 
strong  nor  very  extensive.  The  first  to  use  the  epistle  is  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  who  expressly  and  frequently  ascribes  it  to  Barnabas 
the  companion  of  Paul.  Ongen  quotes  from  the  epistle  twice,  call- 
ing it  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  but  without  expressing  any  judgment 
as  to  its  authenticitVi  and  without  defining  its  author  more  closely. 
Jerome  (</r  vt'r.  ilL  6)  evidently  did  not  doubt  its  authenticity,  but 
placed  it  nevertheless  among  the  Apocrypha,  and  his  opinion  pre- 
vailed down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
what  Eusebius  thought  in  regard  to  its  authorship.  His  putting  it 
among  the  votfot  here  does  not  prove  that  he  considered  it  unauthen- 
tic (see  note  z,  above) ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  his  classing  it 
among  the  AtUilegomena  yxA  below  prove  that  he  considered  it 
authentic,  but  non-apostolic,  as  some  have  claimed.  Although, 
therefore,  the  direct  external  testimony  which  we  have  is  in  favor  of 
the  apostolic  Barnabas  as  its  author,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  there 
must  have  existed  a  widespread  doubt  as  to  its  authenttcit^r*  during 
the  first  three  centuries,  to  have  caused  its  complete  rejection  from 
the  canon  before  the  time  of  Eusebius.  That  this  rejection  arose 
from  the  fact  that  Barnabas  was  not  himself  one  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles cannot  be.  For  apostolic  authorship  was  not  the  sole  test  of 
canonicity,  and  Barnabas  stood  in  close  enough  relation  to  the  apos- 
tles to  have  secured  his  work  a  place  in  the  canon,  during  the-period 
of  its  gradual  formation,  had  its  authenticity  been  undoubted.  We 
may  therefore  set  this  inference  over  against  the  direct  external  tes- 
timony for  Barnabas*  authorship.  When  we  come  to  internal  testi- 
mony, the  arguments  are  conclusive  against "  the  LeviCe  Barnabas" 
as  the  author  of  the  epistle.  These  arguments  have  been  well  stated 
by  Donaldson,  in  his  History  of  Christian  LitsratHrs^  I.  p. 
ao4  sqq.  Milligan,  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.^ 
endeavors  to  break  the  force  of  these  arguments,  and  concludes  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  epistle  is  highly  probable;  but  his  positions 
are  far  from  conclusive,  and  he  may  be  said  to  stand  almost  alone 
among  modern  scholars.  Especially  during  the  last  few  years,  the 
verdict  against  the  epistle's  authenticity  has  become  practically 
unanimous.  Some  have  supposed  the  author  to  have  been  an  un- 
kn^^n  man  by  the  name  of  Barnabas;  but  this  is  pure  conjecture. 
That  the  author  lived  in  Alexandria  is  apparently  the  ruling  opin- 
ion, and  is  quite  probable.  It  is  certain  that  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70)  and  the  time 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria:  almost  certain  that  it  was  written  be- 
fore the  building  of  iCIia  Capitolina;  and  probable  that  it  was  writ- 
ten between  100  and  zso,  though  dates  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign  to  the  end  of  Hadrian's  have  been, 
and  are  still,  defended  b]^  able  scholars.  The  epistle  is  still  extant 
in  a  corrupt  Greek  original  and  in  an  ancient  Latin  translation.  It 
is  contained  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (see  espe- 
cially Gebhardt  and  Harnack's  second  edition,  1876,  and  Hdgenfeld's 
edition  of  Z877).    An  English  translation  is  given  in  the  Ante- 


Teachings  of  the  Apostles ; "  and  besides,  as  I 
said,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  if  it  seem  proper, 
which  some,  as  I  said,  reject,**  but  which 
others  class  with  the  accepted  books.*"  And       5 
among  these  some  have   placed   also   the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,**  with  which 

Nieene  Fathers^  Vol.  I.  p.  Z33  sqq.  For  the  most  important  litera- 
ture, see  SchafT,  CA.  Hist.  II.  p.  67Z  sqq.,  and  Gebhardt  and  Har- 
nack's edition,  p.  xl.  sqq. 

*>  rttf  airocrroAiai'  fix  Kry6fiAvoA  iiBaxai.     The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles^  AtJa^n  ^**^  6«M3«Ka  airoirroAul',  a  brief  document 
in  sixteen  chapters,  was  published  in  1884  \rf  Philotheos  Bryennios, 
Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  from  a  MS.  discovered  by  him  in  the 
Jerusalem  convent  in  Constantinople  in  Z873.    The  discovery  threw 
the  whole  theological  world  into  a  state  of  excitement,  and  the  books 
and  articles  upon  the  subject  from  America  and  from  every  nation 
in  Europe  have  appeared  by  the  hundred.    No  such  important  find, 
has  been  made  for  many  years.    The  light  which  the  little  document 
has  thrown  upon  early  Church  history  is  very  great,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  questions  whjch  it  has  opened  are  numerous  and 
weighty*    Although  many  points  in  regard  to  its  origin  and  nature 
are  still  undecided,  the  following  general  positions  may  be  accepted 
as  practically  established.    It  is  composed  of  two  jparts,  of  which  the 
former  (chaps,  x-^)  is  a  redaction  of^  an  independent  moral  treatise, 
probably  of  Jewish  origin,  entitled  the  Two  VraySj  which  was  known 
and  used  in  Alexandria,  and  there  formed  the  l»sis  of  other  writings 
(e.g.  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  chaps.  tS-sz,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Canons)  which  were  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  based  upon  the 
Teaching  itself.     (Bryennios,  Hamackt  and  others  supposed  that 
HtM  .Teaching -WTA  based  upon  Barnabas,  but  this  view  has  never 
been  widely  accepted.)    This  (Jewish)    Two  Ways  which  was  in 
existence  certainly  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  (how  much 
eariier  we  do  not  know)  was  early  in  the  second  century  (if  not  before) 
made  a  part  of  a  primitive  church  manual,  vis.  our  present  Teach' 
ing  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.    ^  The  Two  JVays,  both  before  and  at 
the  time  of  (perhaps  after)  its  incorporation  into  the  Teachings  re- 
ceived important  additions,  partly  of  a  Christian  character.    The 
completed  Teaching  dates  from  Syria,  though   this  is  deiried  by 
many  writers  (e.g.  by  Hamack),  who  prefer,  upon  what  seem  to  me 
insufficient  grounds,  Egypt  as  the  place  of  composition.     The  com- 
pleted Teaching  (orm^  the  basis  of  a  part  of  the  seventh  book  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions^  which  originated  in  Syria  in  the  fourth 
century.    The  most  complete  and  useful  edition  is  that  of  Schafi* 
{The   Teaching  of  the   Twelve  Apostles,   jd    ed..    New  York, 
Z889),  which  contains  the  Greek  text  with  English  translation  and  a 
very  full  discussion  of  the  work  itself  and  of  the  various  questions 
which  are  affected  by  its  discovery.     Harnack's  important  edition 
Die  Lehre  der  zwffl/f  Apostel  {Texts  und  Untersuchnngen  snr 
Gesch.  der  altchrist.  Lit.^  II.  x  and  a,  Z884)  >>  still  the  standard 
German  work  upon  the  subject,  though   it  represents  many  posi- 
tions in  regard  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  work  which  have 
since  been  proved  incorrect,  and  which  he  himself  has  given  up. 
His  article  in  Herzog,  sd  ed.«  XVII.  656  sqq.  and  his  Die  Apostel- 
Lthr*  und  diej'ildischen  Beiden  ^sgft  z886,  should  therefore  be 
compared  with  his  original  work.   Schaff's  book  contains  a  very  com- 
plete  digest  of  the  literature  down  to  the  close  of  t888.    As  to  the 
position  which  the  Teaching  occupied  in  the  canon  we  know  very 
little,  on  account  of  the  very  sparing  use  of  it  made  by  the  early 
Fathers.    Qement  of  Alexandria  cites  it  once  as  Scripture  (ypef-r,), 
but  no  other  writer  before  the  time  of  Eusebius  treats  it  in  the  same 
way,  and  yet  Eusebius'  mention  of  it  among  the  t'otfot  shows  that  it 
must  have  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  at  some  time  and  have  been 
accepted  by  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Church  as  a  book  worthy  to  be 
read  in  divine  service,  and  thus  in  a  certain   sense  as  a  part  of  the 
canon.     In  Eusebius'  time,  however,  its  canonicity  had  been  de- 
nied (though  according  to  Athanasius  Fest.  Ep.  39,  it  was  still  used 
in  catechetical  instruction) ,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  relegate  it 
to  a  position  among  the  fo^oi.     Upon  Eusebius'  use  of  the  plural 
fitfiaxoti  see  the  writer's  article  in  the  Andever  Review,  April, 

z886,  p.  439,»q-       __   ^  .  ^ 

»  a0«Tov<riv.  See  the  previous  chapter,  note  ao. 
*■  Toic  6it.oKoy9vikivoi%.  See  note  i,  above. 
3«  This  Gospel,  probably  composed  in  Hebrew  (Aramaic),  is  no- 
longer  extant,  but  we  possess  a  tew  fragments  of  it  in  Greek  and 
Latin  which  are  collected  by  Grabe.  Spic.  I.  Z5-31,  and  by  Hilgen- 
feid,  iV.  T.  Extra  Can.  rec.  II.  The  existing  material  upon  which 
to  base  a  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  lost  Gospel  and  as  to  its 
relation  to  our  canonical  gospels  is  very  limited.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  cannot  in  its  original  form  have  been  a  working  over  of 
our  canonical  Matthew  (as  many  have  thought);  it  contains  too 
many  little  marks  of  originality  over  against  our  Greek  Matthew  to 
admit  of  such  a  supposition.  That  it  was,  on  the  other  hand*  the 
original  of  which  our  Greek  Matthew  is  the  translation  is  also  im- 
possible; a  comparison  of  its  fragments  with  our  Matthew  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  thb.  That  it  was  the  original  source  from  which 
Matthew  and  Luke  derived  their  common  matter  is  possible—  more 
cannot  be  said.  Lipsius  (Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  IT.  709-7x9)  and 
Westcott  {Hist,  of  the  Canon,  p.  5Z5  sqq.)  sive  the  vanotu  quota- 
tions which  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  from  it.  How  many  of 
them  are  actually  to  be  traced  back  to  it  as  their  source  is  not  certain. 
It  is  possible,  but  not  certain,  that  Papias  had  seen  it  (see  chap.  39* 
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those  of  the  Hebrews  that  have  accepted  Christ 
are  especially  delighted.     And  all  these  may 

be  reckoned  among  the  disputed  books.^ 
6       But  we  have  nevertheless  felt  compelled  to 

give  a  catalogue  of  these  also,  distinguishing 
those  works  which  according  to  ecclesiastical 
tradition  are  true  and  genuine  and  commonly 
accepted,*  from  those  others  which,  although 
not  canonical  but  disputed,^  are  yet  at  the  same 
time  known  to  most  ecclesiastical  writers  —  we 
have  felt  compelled  to  give  this  catalogue  in 
order  that  we  might  be  able  to  know  both  these 
works  and  those  that  are  cited  by  the  heretics 
under  the  name  of  the  apostles,  including,  for 
instance,  such  books  as  the  Gospels  of  Peter,*  of 
Thomas,*^  of  Matthias,*^  or  of  any  others  besides 

note  a8) ,  pocsiblc  also  that  Ignatiuit  had,  but  the  passage  relied  on 
to  establisa  the  fact  fails  to  do  so  (see  chap.  36,  note  14).  It  was 
probably  used  by  Justin  (see  Westcott^  ibid.  p.  5161  and  Lipsius, 
Aid.  p.  7xa).  undoubtedly  by  Hegestppus  (see  below,  Bkl  IV. 
chap.  3a} »  ana  was  perhaps  known  to  Pantaenus  (see  below,  Bk.  V. 
chap.  10,  note  8).  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom.  II.  9)  and 
Driven  {in.  Jokam.  II.  6  and  often)  are  the  first  to  bear  explicit 
testimonv  to  the  existence  of  such  a  gospel.  Eusebius  also, was 
penonally  acquainted  with  it,  as  may  be  ^thered  from  his  references 
10  it  in  ill.  39  and  IV.  33,  and  from  hu  quotation  in  (the  Syrtac 
version  of)  his  Tkeopkany^  IV.  13  (Lee's  trans,  p.  334),  and  in  the 
Greek  Tkeefhanjft  §  83  (Migne,  VI.  685).  The  latter  also  shows 
the  high  respect  m  which  ne  held  the  work.  Jerome's  testimony  in 
regard  to  it  is  Tery  important,  but  it  must  be  kept  inlmind  that  the 
gospel  had  undergone  extensive  alterations  and  additions  before  his 
time,  and  as  known  to  him  was  very  diflferent  from  the  original  form 
(cf.  Lipaius,  ^id,  p.  7ii)»  and  therefore  what  he  predicates  of  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  original  without  limitation.  Epiphanius 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  it,  but  he  evidently  had  not  himself  seen 
it,  and  his  reports  of  it  are  very  confused  and  misleading.  The 
sutemeot  of  Lipsitis,  that  according  to  Eusebius  the  gospel  was 
reckoned  by  many  among  the  Hotnoiogvumenaf  is  incorrect;  ei^  rov- 
Toi.«  refers  rather  to  the  ybtfot  among  which  its  earlier  acceptance  by 
a  large  part  oX  the  Church,  but  present  uncanonicity,  places  it^  by 
right.  Irenseua  expressly  states  that  there  were  but  four  canonical 
gospels  {Adv.  Hot.  III.  3,  8).  so  also  Tertulltan  {Adv. Marc,  IV. 

Ji),  while  Clement  of  Alexandria  cites  the  gospel  with  the  same 
ormula  which  he  uses  for  the  Scriptures  in  general,  and  evidently 
looked  upon  it  as,  if  not  quite,  at  least  almost,  on  a  par  with  the 
other  four  (Gospels.  Origen  on  the  other  hand  {.in  jokan.  II.  6, 
Horn,  in  Jer.  aV.  4,  and  often)  clearly  places  it  upon  a  footing 
lower  than  that  of  the  four  canonical  C^spels.  Upon  the  use  of  the 
gospel  by  the  Ebionites  and  upon  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  aee  chap.  37,  note  8. 

The  literature  upon  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  is  very 
extensive.  Among  recent  discussions  the  most  imporunt  are  by 
Hilgenfeld,  in  )nAM  Evangtlien  nock  ikrer  EntsUkungix^'^);  in 
the  ZeiUckri/i /.  wist.  Tkeol.,  1863,  p.  345  sm.;  in  his  N.  T. 
extra  Canon.' rgc,  (ad  ed.  1884);  and  in  his  EittUitung  z.  iV.  T. 
(1875);  by  Nicholson*  Tkt  Got^l  according  to  tke  Ht6rews 
(1870) ;  and  finally>  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject,  which 
reacoed  mc  after  the  composition  of  the  above  note,  bv  Handmann, 
Das  Hebraer-Evanetlium  (Gebhazdt  and  Hamack^s  Texte  nnd 
Unttrtuekungent  Bd.  V.  Heft  3,  Leipzig,  z888).  This  work  gives 
the  older  literature  of  the  sublet  with  great  fullness.  Still  more 
recentiT  Reach's  Agra^ka  {tbid.  V.  4,  Leipzig,  1889)  has  come 
to  hand.    It  discusses  the  C^pel  on  p.  ^33  sq. 

s<  ovic  ivhuaB^*ov%  fiiv,  aXXi,  kcu  avriXtyoiktvat.  Eusebius,  in 
this  clause,  refers  to  the  voSoi,  which,  of  course,  while  distinguuhed 
from  the  canonical  AntiUgomena^  yet  are,  like  them,  disputed,  and 
hence  belong  as  truly  as  thev  to  the  more  general  class  o(  AntiUgp' 
menu.  This,  of  course,  explains  how,  in  so  many  places  in  his  His- 
tory, he  can  use  the  words  ko^oi  and  a.vr\Xt.y6\i,^va.  interchangeably 
(as  e.g.  in  chap.  31,  §  6).  In  the  present  passage  the  eo^oi^  as  botn 
ancanonical  and  disputed,  are  distini(uishra  from  the  canonical  writ- 
ings, —  including  both  the  universally  accepted  and  the  disputed,  — 
which  are  here  thrown  together  without  custinction.  The  point  to 
be  emphasizi^  is  that  he  is  separating  here  the  uncanonical  from  the 
canonical,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  individual  writings 
within  the  latter  class.  **  See  chap.  3,  note  ^. 

"  The  (Gospel  of  Thomas  is  of  Gnostic  origin  and  tnoroushly 
Docetic.  It  was  written  probably  in  the  second  century.  The 
orieinal  Gnostic  form  is  no  lon^r  extant,  but  we  have  fragmentary 
Catholic  recensions  of  it  in  both  Latin  and  Greek,  from  which  heret- 
ical traits  are  expunged  with  more  or  less  care.  The  Kosoel  con- 
tained many  venr  iabutous  stories  about  the  childhood  of  Jesus. 
It  is  mentioned  frequently  by  the  Fathers  from  Origen  down,  but 
always  as  an  heretical  work.    The  Greek  text  is  given  by  Tischen- 


them,  and  the  Acts  of  Andrew**  and  John**  and 
the  other  apostles,  which  no  one  belonging  to 
the  succession  of  ecclesiastical  writers  has 
deemed  worthy  of  mention  in  his  writings. 
And  further,  the  character  of  the  style  is  at  7 
variance  with  apostolic  usage,  and  both  the 
thoughts  and  the  purpose  of  the  things  that  are 
related  in  them  are  so  completely  out  of  accord 
with  true  orthodoxy  that  they  clearly  show  them- 
selves to  be  the  fictions  of  heretics.^  Wherefore 
they  are  not  to  be  placed  even  among  the  re- 
jected **  writings,  but  are  all  of  them  to  be  cast 
aside  as  absurd  and  impious. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  our  history. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Menander  the  Sorcerer, 

Menander,'  who  succeeded  Simon  Magus,'  1 
showed  himself  in  his  conduct  another  in- 

dorf,  p.  36  sqa.,  and  an  English  translation  is  contained  in  the 
Ante-jVicent  r'atkers,  VIII.  395-405.  See  Lipsius  in  the  Diet. 
0/  Ckrist.  Biog.  II.  p.  703-705. 

*>  This  gospel  is  mentioned  by  Origen  {Horn,  in  Lucam  I.), 
by  Jerome  {Prof,  in  Matt.),  and  by  other  later  writers.  The 
gospel  is  no  longer  extant,  though  some  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  e.g.  in  Strom.  II.  9,  Strom,  ill. 
4  (quoted  below  in  chap.  30),  and  Strom.  VII.  x^,  which  show 
that  it  had  a  high  moral  tone  and  emphasized  asceticism.  We  know 
verv  little  about  it,  but  Lipsius  conjectures  that  it  was  "  identical 
with  the  irspaMacic  Martftov  which  were  in  high  esteem  in  Gnostic 
circles,  and  especially  among  the  Basilidaeans."  See  Lipsius,  ibid, 
p.  7x6. 

"^  Eusebius  so  far  as  we  know  is  the  first  writer  to  refer  to  these 
Acts.  But  they  are  mentioned  after  him  by  Epiphanius,  Philasier, 
and  Augustine  (see  Tischendorfs  Acta  A  post,  A^oc.  p.  xl.).  The 
Acts  of  Andrew  {Acta  Andrtete)  were  of  Gnostic  origin  and  circu- 
lated among  that  sect  in  numerous  editions.  The  oldest  extant 
portions  (both  in  Greek  and  somewhat  fragmentary)  are  the  Act*  0/ 
Andrew  and  Mattkcw  (translated  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fatkers, 
VIII.  517-535)  and  the  Acts  0/ Peter  and  Andrew  {ibid.  536-537). 
The  Acts  and  Martvrdom  of  tke  Holy  Apostle  Andrew  {ibid, 
5x1-5x6),  or  the  so-called  Epistle  of  tke  Presbyters  and  Deacons 
ofAekaia  concerning  tke  Passion  of  Andrew  ^  is  a  later  work,  still 
extant  in  a  Catholic  recension  in  botn  Greek  and  Latin.  The  frag- 
ments of  these  three  are  given  by  Tischendotf  in  his  Acta  Apost, 
Apoc,  p.  X05  sqq.  and  133  *qq-(  and  in  his  APocal.  Apoc,  p.  x6z  sq. 
See  Lipsius  in  the  Diet.  0/  Ckrist,  Biog.  I.  p.  30. 

s>  Eusebius  is  likewise,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  writer  to 
refer  to  these  Acts.  But  Uiev  are  afterward  mentioned  by  Epipha- 
nius, Photius,  Augustine.  Philaster,  &c.  (see  Tischendon.  ilia.  p. 
Ixxiii.).  They  are  also  of  Gnostic  origin  and  extant  in  a  tew  frag- 
ments (collected  by  Thilo,  Fragmenta  Actum  S.  ^okannis  a 
Leucio  Ckarino  cotacriptorttm^  Halle,  1847).  A  Catholic  extract 
very  much  abridged,  but  containing  clear  Gnostic  traits,  is  still  extant 
and  is  given  by  Tischendorf,  Acta  Apost.  Apoc.  p.  366  sq.  (trans- 
lated in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fatkers.  VIII.  560-56^). 

The  last  two  works  mentioned  oelons  to  a  collection  of  apocry- 
phal Acts  which  were  commonly  ascribed  to  Leucius,  a  fictitious 
character  who  stands  as  the  legendary  author  of  the  whole  of  this 
class  of  Crnostic  literature.  From  the  fourth  centurv  on,  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  various  Gnostic  Acts  whose  numoer  must  have 
been  enonnous.  Although  no  direct  references  are  made  to  them 
before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  yet  apparent  traces  of  them  are  found 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullun,  Origen|  &c.,  which  niake  it 
probable  that  these  writers  were  acquainted  with  ihem,  and  it  may 
at  any  rate  be  assumed  as  established  that  many  of  them  date  from 
the  third  century  and  some  of  them  even  from  the  second  century. 
See  Salmon's  article  Leucius  in  the  Diet,  cf  Ckrist,  Biog.  111. 
703-707,  and  Lipsius*^  article  in  the  same  work,  I.  a8. 

**  a.tpcTtJC'ui'  kvhoSiv  ivavXdtrfiaTa.  **  tv  ybBoiK. 

'  Justin,  in  the  passage  quoted  just  below,  is  the  first  one  to  tell 
us  about  Menander.  Accordinsc  to  him,  he  was  a  Samaritan  and  a 
disciple  of  Simon  Ma^us,  and,  like  him,  deceived  many  by  the  prac- 
tice of  magic  arts.  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Hter.  I.  3i)  ^ves  a  somewhat 
fuller  account  of  him,  very  likely  based  upon  Justin's  work  agair^t 
heresies  which  the  tatter  mentions  in  his  Apol.  I.  a6,  and  from  which 
Irenaeus  quotes  in  IV.  6.  3  (at  least  he  quotes  from  a  Contra  Mor- 
<r;V?ff^iiir,  which  was  in  all  probability  a  part  of  the  same  work;  see 
Bk.  IV.  chap,  xx,  note  sa),  and  perhaps  in  V.  36.  9.  From  this  ac- 
count of  Irenaeus  that  of  Eusebius  is  drawn,  and  no  new  particulars  are 
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strument  of  diabolical  power,*  not  inferior  to  the 
former.  He  also  was  a  Samaritan  and  carried 
his  sorceries  to  no  less  an  extent  than  his 
teacher  had  done,  and  at  the  same  time  rev- 
eled in  still  more  marvelous  tales  than  he.  For 
he  said  that  he  was  himself  the  Saviour,  who 
had  been  sent  down  from  invisible  seons  for 

2  the  salvation  of  men ;  ^  and  he  taught  that 
no  one  could  gain   the  mastery  over  the 

world-creating  angels  themselves  *  unless  he  had 
first  gone  through  the  magical  discipline  im- 
parted by  him  and  had  received  baptism  from 
him.  Those  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  this 
would  partake  even  in  the  present  life  of  perpet- 
ual immortality,  and  would  never  die,  but  would 
remain  here  forever,  and  without  growing  old 
become  immortal.*  These  facts  can  be  easily 

3  learned  from  the  works  of  Irenaeus.'     And 
Justin,  in  the  passage  in  which  he  mentions 

Simon,  gives  an  account  of  this  man  also,  in  the 
following  words  :  ®  "And  we  know  that  a  certain 
Menander,  who  was  also  a  Samaritan,  from  the 
village  of  Capparattea,^  was  a  disciple  of  Simon, 
and  that  he  also,  being  driven  by  the  demons, 
came  to  Antioch  ^®  and  deceived  many  by  his 
magical  art.  And  he  persuaded  his  followers 
that  they  should  not  die.    And  there  are 

4  still  some  of  them  that  assert  this."    And  it 
was  indeed  an  artifice  of  the  devil  to  en- 
deavor, by  means  of  such  sorcerers,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Christians,  to  defame  the  great  mys- 

added.  TertuUian  also  mentions  Menander  (De  Antkta,  93,  50) 
and  his  resurrection  doctrine,  but  evidently  knows  only  what  Ire- 
naeus  has  already  told;  and  so  the  accounts  of  all  the  early  Fathers 
rest  wholly  upon  Justin  and  Irenasus,  and  probably  ultimately  upon 
Justin  alone.  See  Salmon's  article  Menander  in  the  Did,  of  Ch  rist. 
Biog. 

3  Upon  Simon  Mainis,  see  above,  Bk.  II.  chap.  13,  note  3. 

'  *'  Instrument  of  aiabolical  power,"  is  an  embellishment  of  Euse- 
bius'  0¥m,  auite  in  keeping  with  his  usual  treatment  of  heretics.  It 
is  evident.  However,  that  neither  Justin  nor  Irenseus  looked  upon 
Menander  with  any  greater  degree  of  allowance. 

*  Simon  (Ircnzus,  I.  93.  x)  taught  that  he  himself  was  the  Su- 
preme Power;  but  Menander,  according  to  Irenseus  {ibid,  (  5) ,  taught 
that  the  Supreme  Power  continues  unknown  to  all,  but  tnat  he  him- 
self (as  Eusebius  here  says)  was  sent  forth  as  a  saviour  for  the  de- 
liverance of  men.  _    * 

^  He  agreed  with  Simon  in  teaching  that  the  world  was  formed 
by  angels  who  had  taken  their  origin  from  the  Ennoea  of  the  Su- 

Ereme  Power,  and  that  the  magical  power  which  he  imparted  enabled 
is  followers  to  overcome  these  creative  angels,  as  Simon  had  taught 
of  himself  before  him. 

^  This  baptism  (according  to  Irenseus  "  into  his  own  name"), 
and  the  promise  of  the  resurrection  as  a  result,  seem  to  have  been 
an  original  addition  of  Menander's.  The  exemption  from  death 
taught  by  Menander  was  evidently  understood  by  Irena:us,  Tertul- 
lian  {De  Anima,  ko)^  and  Eusebius  in  its  physical,  literal  sense; 
but  the  followers  of  Menander  must  of  course  have  put  a  spiritual 
meaning  upon  it,  or  the  sect  could  not  have  continued  in  existence 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  flourishing  at  the 
time  of  Justin;  how  much  longer  we  do  not  know.  Justin  him- 
self does  not  emphasize  the  physical  element,  and  he  undoubtedly 
understood  that  the  immortality  taught  was  spiritual  simply.  Heee- 
sippus  (quoted  below,  in  6k.  IV.  chap,  sa)  mentions  the  Menandri- 
anists,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  he  was  himself  acquaint^  with 
them,  for  he  draws  his  information  largely  from  Justin  Mnrtyr. 

'  Irenseus,  Adv.  ffjFr.  I.  aj.  5.  In  III.  4.  3  he  mentions  Me- 
nander again,  making  him  the  iather  of  all  the  Gnostics. 

'  Justin,  A/t>i.  I.  a6. 

^  The  situation  of  the  village  of  Capparattea  is  uncertain.  See 
Harnack's  QuelUn-'Kriiik  des  Gttostictsmus,  p.  84. 

*"  Menander's  Antiochene  activity  is  reported  only  by  Justin. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Tertuliian  used  Irenxus  alone  in  writ- 
\ni  his  account  of  Menander,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  both  of  them 
would  have  omitted  the  same  fact  if  they  drew  independently  from 
Justin. 


tery  of  godUness  by  magic  art,  and  through  them 
to  make  ridiculous  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  But  they  that  have 
chosen  these  men  as  their  saviours  have  fallen 
away  from  the  Xrue  hope. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
The  Heresy  of  the  Ebionites} 

The  evil  demon,  however,  being  unable       1 

to  tear  certain  others  from  their  allegiance 

I 

"  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Cat.  XVIII.  x)  says  that  the  denial  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  was  a  peculiarly  Samaritan  heresy,  and  it 
would  seem  therefore  that  the  heresy  of  these  Menamdriantsts  was  in 
that  direction,  i.e.  that  they  taught  rather  a  spiritual  immortality 
and  denuMl  a  bodily  resurrection  (as  suggested  in  note  6) ;  evidently, 
however,  this  was  not  Eusebius'  idea.  He  probably  looked  upon 
them  as  discrediting^  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  by 
teaching  a  physical  mimortality,  which  of  course  was  soon  proved 
contrary  to  truth,  and  which  thus,  being  confounded  by  the  masses 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christians,^  brought  the  latter  also  into  con- 
tempt, and  threw  discredit  upon  immortality  and  resurrection  of 
every  kind. 

^  The  Ebionites  were  not  originally  heretics.  Their  cbarabteris- 
tic  was  the  more  or  leas  strict  insistence  upon  the  observance  of  tlM 
Jewuh  law;  a  matter  of  cuItuSf  therefore,  not  of  theology,  separated 
them  from  Gentile  Christians.  Among  the  early  Jewish  Christians 
existed  all  shades  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  law  and 
the  Gospel,  frdhi  the  freest  recognition  of  the  uncircumcised  Gentile 
Christian  to  the  bitterest  insistence  upon  the  necessir^  for  salvation 
of  full  observan(X  of  the  Jewish  law  by  (Entile  as  weft  as  by  Jewish 
(^hristians.  With  the  latter  Paul  himself  had  to  conteno,  and  as 
time  went  on,  and  Christianity  spread  more  and  more  among  the 
(jSentiles,  the  breach  only  became  wider.  In  the  lime  of  J[ustin  there 
were  two  opposite  tendencies  among^  such  Christians  as  still  observed 
the  Jewish  law:  some  wished  to  impose  it  upon  all  Christians; 
others  confined  it  to  themselves.  Upon  the  latter  Justin  looks  with 
charity;  but  the  former  he  condemns  as  schismatics  (see  Dial.  r. 
Try  flic.  47).  For  Justin  the  distinguishing  mark  of  such  schis- 
matics is  not  a  doctrinal  heresy,  but  an  anti- Christian  principle  of 
life.  But  the  natural  result  of  these  Tudaizing  tendencies  and  of  the 
involved  hostility  to  the  apostle  of  tne  Gentiles  was  the  ever  more 
tenacious  clinging  to  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah ;  and  as  the 
Church,  in  its  strife  with  Gnosticism,  laid  an  ever-increasing  stress 
upon  Christology,  the  diflference  in  this  respect  between  itself  and 
these  Jewish  Christians  became  ever  more  apparent,  until  finally, 
left  far  behind  by  the  Church  in  its  rapid  development,  they  were 
looked  upon  as  neretics.  And  so  in  Irenseus  (I.  96.  3)  we  find  a 
definite  heretical  sect  called  Ebionites,  whose  Christology  is  like  that 
of  Orinthus  and  (^rpocrates,  who  reiect  the  apostle  Paul,  use  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  only,  and  still  cling  to  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  law;  but  the  distinction  which  Justin  draws  between  the 
milder  and  stricter  class  is  no  longer  drawn :  all  are  classed  together 
in  the  ranks  of  heretics,  because  of  their  heretical  Christology  (cf. 
ibid.  III.  ax.  x;  IV.  33.  4;  V.  x.  3).  In  Tertuliian  and  Hippolytus 
their  deviation  from  tne  orthodox  Christology  is  still  more  clearly 
emphasized,  and  their  relation  to  the  Jewish  law  drops  still  further 
into  the  background  (cf.  Hippolytus,  Phil.  VII.  aa;  X.  x8:  and 
Tertuliian,  De  Carnt  Chrisii,  14,  x8,  &c.)>  So  Ori^n  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  Ebionites  as  an  heretical  sect,  but,  with  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  them  than  was  possessed  by  Irenseus,  who  lived 
far  away  from  their  chief  centre,  he  distinguishes  two  classes;  but 
the  distinction  is  made  upon  Christological  lines,  and  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  drawn  by  Justin.  This  distinction  of  Origen's  be> 
tween  those  Ebionites  wno  accepted  and  those  who  denied  the  super- 
natural birth  of  Christ  is  drawn  also  by  Eusebius  (see  below^  §  3). 
Epiphanius  {Hetr.  XXIX.  sqq.)  is  the  first  to  make  two  distinct 
heretical  sects —  the  Ebionites  and  the  Naxarenes.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  historians  to  carry  this  distinction  back  into  apostolic 
times,  and  to  trace  down  to  the  lime  of  Epiphanius  the  continuous 
existence  of  a  milder  party  —  the  Nazarenes  —  and  of  a  stricter  party 
—  the  Ebionites;  but  this  distinction  Nitzsch  {Dogmen^esck.  p. 
yj  sqq.)  has  shown  to  be  entirely  groundless.  The  divbion  which 
Epiphanius  makes  is  diflerent  from  that  of  Justin,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  Origen  and  Eusebius;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  himself  had 
any  clear  knowledge  of  a  distinction,  his  reports  are  so  contradic- 
tory. The  Ebionites  known  to  him  were  most  pronounced  heretics: 
but  he  had  heard  of  others  who  were  said  to  be  less  heretical,  and 
the  conclusion  that  they  formed  another  sect  was^  most  natural. 
Jerome's  use  of  the  two  words  is  fluctuating;  but  it  is  clear  enough 
that  they  were  not  looked  upon  by  him  as  two  distinct  sects.  The 
word  "Nazarenes  "  was,  in  fact,  in  the  beginning  a  general  name  given 
to  the  Christians  of  Palestine  oy  the  Jews  (cf.  Acts  xxiv.  5),  and  as 
such  synonymous  with  *'  Ebionites."    Upon  the  later  syncretistic 
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to  the  Christ  of  God,  yet  found  them  susceptible 
in  a  different  direction,  and  so  brought  them  over 
to  his  own  purposes.  The  ancients  quite  prop- 
erly called  these  men  Ebionites,  because  they 
held  poor  and  mean  opinions  concerning 

2  Christ.*     For  they  considered  him  a  plain 
and  commbn  man,  who  was  justified  only 

because  of  his  superior  virtue,  and  who  was  the 
fruit  of  the  intercourse  of  a  man  with  Mary.  In 
their  opinion  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial 
law  was  altogether  necessary,  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  be  saved  by  faith  in  Christ 

3  alone  and  by  a  corresponding  life.^    There 
were  others,  however,  besides  them,  that  were 

of  the  same  name,*  but  avoided  the  strange  and 
absurd  belief  of  the  former,  and  did  not  deny  that 
the  Lord  was  bom  of  a  virgin  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  they  also 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  he  pre-existed,*  being 

Ebtonism,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  18,  note  i.  Upon  the  general  subject 
of  Ebionism,  see  especially  Nitzsch,  i^^/t/.,  and  Harnack,  Dogmen^ 
gtschichU^  I.  p.  226  sqq. 

>  The  word  Ebionite  comes  from  the  Hebrew  T^'2K>  which  signi- 

fies  **  poor."  Different  explanations  more  or  less  fanciful  have  been 
given  of  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  connection.  It 
occurs  first  in  Irenaeus  (I.  36.  a),  but  without  a  definition  of  its 
meaning.  Origen,  who  uses  the  term  often,  gives  different  ex- 
planations, e.g.,  in  Contra  Celsumt  II.  i,  he  says  that  the  Jewish 
converts  received  their  name  from  the  poverty  of  the  law,  "  for  Ebion 
signifies /00r  among  the  Tews,  and  thdse  Jews  who  have  received 
lesos  as  Christ  are  called  by  the  name  of  Eoionites."  In  De  Prin. 
Iv.  X.  aa,  and  elsewhere,  he  explains  the  name  as  referruog  to  the 
poverty  of  their  understanding.  The  explanation  given  by  Eusebius 
refers  to  their  assertion  that  Christ  was  only  a  common  man,  bom 
by  natural  generation,  and  applied  only  to  the  first  class  of  Ebionites, 
a  description  of  whom  follows.  For  the  same  name  as  applied  to 
ihc  second  class  (but  see  note  9)  who  accepted  Christ's  supernatural 
birth,  he  gives  a  difierent  reason  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  same 
which  Ongen  gives  for  the  application  of  the  name  to  Ebionites  in 
general.  The  explanation  given  in  this  place  is  so  far  as  we  know 
original  with  Eusebius  (something  similar  occurs  again  in  Epipha- 
nius,  H^rr.  XXX.  17),  and  he  shows  considerable  ingenuity  in  thus 
treating  the  name  dinerently  in  the  two  cases.  The  various  reasons 
do  not  of  course  account  for  the  existent  of  the  name,  for  most  of 
them  could  have  become  reasons  only  long  after  the  name  was  in 
use.  Tertullian  (/?#  Prteser.  Hmr.  33,  De  Cam*  Christt\  14.  x8, 
&C.)  and  Hippolytus  (in  his  Syntagma^  —  as  can  be  gatheted  from 
Pieudo-Tertuflian,  Adv.  Hmr.  chap.  3,  and  Epiph.  Httr.  XXX.,  — 
and  also  in  his /'Af'/.  chap.  33,  where  he  mentions  Ebion  inciden- 
tally)  are  the  first  to  tell  us  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  Ebion  from 
whom  the  sect  derived  its  name,  and  Epiphaniiis  and  later  writers 
ace  well  acouainted  with  the  man.  But  Ebion  is  a  myth  invented 
simply  for  tne  purpose  of  explaining  the  origin  of  Ebionism.  The 
name  Ebionite  was  probably  used  in  Jerusalem  as  a  designation  of 
the  Christians  there,  either  applied  to  them  by  their  enemies  as  a 
tenn  of  ridicule  on  account  01  their  poverty  m  worldly  goods,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  assumed  by  themselves  as  a  term  of  honor, -~ 
"  the  poor  in  spirit,** — or  (as  Epiphanius,  XXX.  17,  says  the  Ebio> 
nites  of  his  day  claimed)  on  account  of  their  voluntarily  taking  pov- 
erty upon  themselves  by  laying  their  goods  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles. 
But,  however  the  name  originated,  it  became  soon,  as  Christianity 
spread  outside  of  Psdestine,  the  special  designation  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians as  such,  and  thus  when  they  began  to  be  looked  upon  as 
heretical,  it  became  the  name  of  the  sect. 

3  ««  fii}  ay  ^M  lt>iy^  T^C  «!«  Tif  >^0ia-rbi>  iriorcMf  km  rov  xar' 
evriiH  3-.OV  VM^if^ofifi'oic.  The  addition  of  the  last  clause  reveals 
the  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Euiebius'  time  and  the  doctrine 
of  Paul.  Not  until  the  Reformation  was  Paul  understood  and  the 
true  formula,  4ta  ^oi^k  t^«  «i«  t6i»  'j^p^.trrov  wiirrtusi  restored. 

*  Eusebius  clearly  knew  of  no  distinction  in  name  between  these 
two  classes  of  Ebionites  such  as  is  commonly  made  between  Naza- 
renes  and  Ebionites,  —  nor  did  Origen,  whom  he  follows  (see  note  i, 
above). 

'  That  there  were  two  different  views  among  the  Ebionites  as  to 
the  birth  of  Christ  is  stated  frequently  by  Origen  (cf.  e.i;.  Contra 
Cris.  V.  61).  but  there  was  unanimity  m  the  denial  of  his  pre- 
existence  and  essential  divinity,  and  thi4  constituted  the  essence  of 
the  heresy  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fathers  from  Irenaeus  on.  Irenaeus,  as 
remarked  above  (note  i),  knows  of  no  such  difference  as  Eusebius 
here  mentions:  and  that  the  denial  of  the  supernatural  birth  even  in 
the  time  of  Origen  was  in  fact  ordinarily  attributed  to  the  Ebionites 
in  general,  without  a  distinction  of  the  two  classes,  is  seen  by  Ori- 
gin's words  in  his  Hem.  in  Luc.  XV'II. 


God,  Word,  and  Wisdom,  they  turned  aside  into 
the  impiety  of  the  former,  especially  when  they, 
like  them,  endeavored  to  observe  strictly  the 
bodily  worship  of  the  law.*     These  men,      4 
moreover,  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to 
reject  all  the  epistles  of  the  aposde,  whom  they 
called  an  apostate   from   the   law;'   and   they 
used  only  the  so-called  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  *  and  made  small  account  of  the 
rest.    The  Sabbath  and  the  rest  of  the  dis-       5 
cipline  of  the  Jews  they  observed  just  like 
them,  but  at  the  same  time,  like  us,  they  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  days  as  a  memorial  of  the 

*  There  seems  to  have  been  no  difference  between  these  two  classes 
in  regard  to  their  relation  to  the  law;  the  distinction  made  by  Justin 
is  no  longer  noticed. 

'  This  is  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  (I.  96.  a)  and  by  Origen  (Cont. 
Celt.  v.  65  and  Horn,  in  Jtr,  XVIII.  xa).  It  was  a  nneral  char- 
acteristic of  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  as  known  to  the  Fathers,  from 
the  time  of  Origen  on,  and  but  a  continuation  of  the  enmity  to  Paul 
shown  bv  the  Judaizers  during  his  lifetime.  But  their  relations  to 
Paul  and  to  the  Jewish  law  fell  more  and  more  into  the  background, 
as  remarked  above,  as  their  CHiristological  heresy  came  into  greater 
prominence  over  against  the  develop^  Christology  of  the  Catholic 
Church  (cf.  e.g.  the  accounts  of  Tertullian  and  of  Hippolytus  with 
that  of  Irenaeus). 

The  "  these  "  (o^rot  <«)  here  would  seem  to  refer  only  to  the 
second  class  of  Ebionites;  but  we  know  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  of  others,  that  this  conduct  was 
true  M  well  of  the  first,  and  Eusebius,  although  he  may  have  been 
referring  only  to  the  second,  cannot  have  intended  to  exclude  the 
first  class  in  making  the  statement. 

*  Eusebius  is  the  first  to  tell  us  that  the  Ebionites  used  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Hebrews.  Irenaeus  {Adx>.  Httr.  I.  a6.  a,  III. 
xz.  7)  says  that  they  used  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  the  fact  that 
he  menuons  no  difference  between  it  and  the  canonical  Matthew 
shows  that,  so  fitr  as  he  knew,  they  were  the  same.  But  according 
to  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  was  used  by  the  Ebionites,  and,  as  seen  above  (chap.  35. 
note  i8)(  this  (Gospel  cannot  have  been  identical  with  the  canonical 
Matthew.  Either,  therefore,  the  Gospel  used  by  the  Ebionites  in 
the  time  of  Irenaeus,  and  called  by  him  simply  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew^ was  something  different  from  thecamonical  Matthew,  or  else 
the  Ebionites  had  given  up  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  for  another  and  a 
different  gospel  (for  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  cannot  have  been 
an  outgrowth  of  the  canonical  Matthew,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
chap.  35,  note  34) .  The  former  is  much  more  probable,  and  the  diflS- 
culty  may  be  most  simply  explained  by  supposing  that  the  Gospel  ac- 
conung  to  the  Hebrews  is  identical  with  the  so-called  Hebrew  Gospel 
of  Matthew  (see  chap.  34,  note  5) ,  or  at  least  that  it  passed  among  the 
earliest  Jewish  Christians  under  Matthew's  name,  and  that  Irenaeus, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  sect,  simply  hearing  that 
tlMsy  used  a  C>o«pel  of  Matthew,  naturally  supposed  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  canonical  Cvospel.    In  the  time  of  Jerome  a  Hebrew  "  Gos- 

g:l  according  to  the  Hebrews  "  was  used  by  the  "Nazarenes  and 
bionites"  as  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (cf.  in  X/a//.  XII.  13;  Contra 
Ptlag.  III.  3}.  J[erome  refrains  from  expressing  his  own  judgment 
as  to  its  authorship,  but  that  he  did  not  consider  it  in  its  existing 
form  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  clear  from  his 
words  in  de  vir.  ill.  chap.  3,  taken  m  connection  with  the  fact  that 
he  himself  translated  it  into  Greek  and  Latin,  as  he  states  in  chap.  a. 
Epiphanius  {Hter.  XXIX.  9}  says  that  the  Nazarenes  still  preserved 
the  orieinal  Hebrew  Matthew  m  full,  while  the  Ebionites  (XXX. 
13)  had  a  Gospel  of  Matthew  "  not  complete,  but  spurious  and  mu- 
tilated ":  and  elsewhere  (XXX.  3)  he  savs  that  the  Ebionites  used 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  called  it  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews."  It  is  thus  evident  that  he  meant  to  distinguish  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Ebionites  frmn  that  of  the  Nazarenes,  i.e.  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews  from  the  original  Hebrew  Matthew.  So, 
likewise.  Eusebius'  treatment  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
and  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  clearly  indicates  that  he  con- 
sidered them  two  different  gospels  (cf.  e.g.  his  mention  of  the  former 
in  chap.  35  and  in  Bk.  IV.  chap.  33,  and  n is  mention  of  the  latter  in 
chap.  34,  and  in  Bk.  IV.  chap.  to).  Of  course  he  knew  thnt  the 
former  was  not  identical  with  the  canonical  Matthew,  and  hence, 
naturallv  supposing  that  the  Hebrew  Matthew  agreed  with  the  ca- 
nonical Matthew,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  make  a  distinction 
between  the  (Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Hebrew  Mat- 
thew, and  he  must  therefore  make  the  change  which  he  did  in  Ire- 
naeus' statement  in  mentioning  the  C^spel  used  by  the  Ebionites,  as 
he  knew  them.  Moreover,  as  we  learn  from  Bk.  VI.  chap.  17,  the 
Ebionite  Symmachus  had  written  aeainst  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (of 
course  the  canonical  Gospel),  and  this  fact  would  only  confirm  Euse- 
bius in  his  opinion  that  Irenaeus  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  Ebion- 
ites did  not  use  the  C^spel  of  Matthew. 

But  none  of  these  facts  militate  against  the  assumption  that  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  in  its  original  form  was  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  or  at  least  passed  originally  under  his 
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6  resurrection  of  the  Saviour.*  Wherefore,  in 
consequence  of  such  a  course  they  received 
the  name  of  Ebionites,  which  signified  the  pov- 
erty of  their  understanding.  For  this  is  the 
name  by  which  a  poor  man  is  called  among  the 
Hebrews.^® 

CHAFFER  XXVIII. 

Cerinthus  the  Heresiarch, 

1  We  have  understood  that  at  this  time 

Cerinthus/  the  author  of  another  heresy, 

name  among  Jewuh  Christians.  For  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  original  Hebrew  Matthew  agreed  with  the  canonical  Matthew, 
and.  therefore,  lack  of  resemblance  between  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  and  th^  canonical  Matthew  is  no  argument  against  its 
identity  with  the  Hebrew  Matthew.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  conceiva- 
ble that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  original  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  underwent  alterations,  especially  since  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  sect  which  w.m  growing  constantly  more  heretical,  and  that, 
t.ierefore,  its  resemblance  to  the  canonical  Matthew  may  have  been 
even  less  in  the  time  of  Eusebtus  and  Jerome  than  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  p3ssible  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  Jerome  claims  to 
have  seen  in  the  library  at  Caesarea  (<//  vir.  ill.  chap.  3),  may  have 
been  an  earlier,  and  hence  less  corrupt,  copy  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews. 

Since  the  writinz  of  this  note,  Handmann's  work  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  (Z)<m  Hebrtttr'Evangeliumt  von  Ku- 
dolf  Htndmann.  Von  Gebhardt  and  Hamack's  Texte  nnd  Unter- 
sucAun^^nf  Bd.  V.  Heft  3)  has  come  into  my  hands,  and  I  find  that 
he  denies  that  that  Gospel  is  to  be  in  any  way  identified  With  the 
traditional  Hebrew  Matthew,  or  that  it  bore  the  name  of  Matthew. 
The  reasons  which  he  gives,  however,  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  referred  t3  in  this  note,  and^  as  already  shown,  do  not  prove 
that  the  two  were  not  originally  identical.  Handmann  holds  that 
the  Gospsl  am^ng  the  Jewish  Christians  was  called  simply  "  the 
Gospel,  or  some  general  name  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  received  from 
others  the  name  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,"  because  it 
was  used  by  them.  This  may  well  oe,  but  does  not  militate  at  all 
azainst  the  existence  of  a  tracution  among  the  Jewish  Christians  that 
Matthew  was  the  author  of  their  only  gospel.  Handmann  makes 
the  Gospel  accardtng  to  the  Hebrews  a  second  independent  source  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  alongside  of  the  **  Ur-Marcus,"  (a  theory 
which,  if  accepted,  would  go  far  to  establish  its  identity  with^  the 
Hebrew  Matthew),  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  \6yia.  of  Papias  (cf.  the  writer's  notice  of 
Handmann's  bdok,  in  the /'r^f^^/rr/Vx/i  /?/?'<>«;,  July  1  x88p).  For 
the  literature  on  this  Gospel,  see  chap.  35,  note  34.  I  find  that 
Resch  in  his  Agraphet  emphasizes  the^  apocryphal  character  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  original  form,  and  makes  it  later  than  and  in  i>art  de- 
penaent  upon  our  Matthew,  but  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  him. 

^  The  question  again  arises  whether  Eusebius  is  referring  here 
to  the  second  class  of  Ebionites  only,  and  is  contrasting  their  con- 
duct in  regard  to  Sabbath  observance  with  that  of  the  first  class,  or 
whether  he  refers  to  all  Ebionites,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  Jews. 
The  subject  re.tiains  the  same  as  in  ^  the  previous  sentence ;  but  the 
persons  referred  t3  are  contrasted  with  cxtii^ot,  whom  they  resemble 
in  their  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  from  whom  they 
differ  in  their  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  The  most  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  Greek  is  that  which  malces  the  o^roi  Ik  refer  to 
the  second  class  of  Ebionites,  and  the  e«ec(i'ot  to  the  first;  and  yet 
we  hear  from  no  one  else  of  two  sharply  defined  classes  separated 
by  religious  customs,  in  addition  to  doctrinal  opinions,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  existed.  If  this  interpretation,  however,  seems  nec- 
essary, we  may  conclude  that  some  cf  them  observed  the  Lord's 
day,  while  others  did  not,  and  that  Eusebius  naturally  identified  the 
former  with  the  more,  and  the  latter  with  the  less,  orthodox  class, 
without  any  especial  information  upon  the  subject.  ^  It  is  easier,  too, 
to  explain  Eusebius'  suggestion  01  a  second  derivation  for  the  name 
of  Ebionite,  if  we  assume  that  he  is  distinguishing  here  between  the 
two  classes.  Having  given  above  a  reason  for  calling  the  first  class 
by  that  name,  he  now  gives  the  reason  for  calling  the  second  class 
by  the  same. 

1'  Sea  note  3. 

^  The  earliest   account  which  we  have  of  Cerinthus  is  that  of 


Irenseus  {Ativ.  Heer.  I.  36.  x;  cf.  III.  \.  4,  quoted  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  and  ti.  x),  according  to  which  Cerinthus,  a  man  educated 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  taught  that  the  world  was  not  made 


by  the  supreme  God«  but  by  a  certain  power  distinct  from  him.  He 
denied  the  supernatural  birth  of  Jfesus,  making  him  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  distinguishing  him  from  Christ,  who  descended  upon 
him  at  baptism  and  left  him  again  at  his  crucifixion.^  He  was  tnus 
Ebionitic  in  his  Christology,  but  Gnostic  in  his  doctrine  of  the  crea- 
tion. He  claimed  no  supernatural  power  for  himself  as  did  Simon 
Magus  and  Menander,  but  pretended  to  angelic  revelations,  as 
recorded  by  Caius  in  this  paragraph.    Irenxus  (who  is  followed  by 


made  his  appearance.     Caius,  whose  words  we 
quoted  above,^  in  the  Disputation  which  is  as- 
cribed  to  him,  writes  as  follows  concerning 
this  man  :  ''  But  Cerinthus  also,  by  means       % 
of  revelations  which  he  pretends  were  writ- 
ten by  a  great  apostle,  brings  before  us  marvel- 
ous things  which  he  falsely  claims  were  shown 
him  by  angels ;  and  he  says  that  after  the  resur- 
rection the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  set  up  on 
earth,  and  that  the  flesh  dwelling  in  Jerusalem 
will  again  be  subject  to  desires  and  pleasures. 
And  being  an  enemy  of  the  Scriptures  of  God,  he 
asserts,  with  the  purpose  of  deceiving  men,  that 
there  is  to  be  a  period  of  a  thousand  years'  for 
marriage  festivals."  *    And  Dionysius,*  who       5 
was  bishop  of  the  parish  of  Alexandria  in 
our  day,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  On  the 
Promises,  where  he  says  some  things  conceming^ 
the  Apocalypse  of  John  which  he  draws  from 
tradition,  mentions  this  same  man  in  the 
following  words :  •   "  But   (they  say  that)       4 
Cerinthus,  who  founded  the  sect  which  was 
called,  after  him,  the  Cerinthian,  desiring  rep- 
utable  authority  for    his  fiction,   prefixed    the 
name.     For  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  was 
this :    that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  an. 

Hippolytus,  VII.  3S  and  X.  17)  says  nothing  of  his  chiliastic  views, 
but  thMe  are  mentioned  by  Caius  in  the  present  paranaph,  by- 
Dionysius  (auoted  by  Eusebius,  VII.  35,  below),  by  Theodoret 
{Httr.  Fah.  II.  3),  and  by  Augustine  {_De  Har.  I.  8),  from  which 
accounts  we  can  see  that  those  views  were  very  sensual.  The 
fullest  description  which  we  have  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers  is. 
that  of  Epiphanius  {Jittr.  XXVIII.),  who  records  a  great  many- 
traditions  as  to  his  life  (e.g.  that  he  was  one  of  the  false  apostles 
who  opposed  Paul,  and  one  of  the  circumcision  who  rebuked  Peter 
for  eating  with  Cornelius,  &c.),  and  also  many  details  as  to  his 
system,  some  of  which  are  quite  contradictory,  it  is  clear,  however, 
that  be  was  Jewish  in  his  training  and  sympathies,  while  at  the  same 
time  possessed  of  Gnostic  tendencies.  He  represents  a  position  of 
transition  from  Judaistic  Ebionism  to  Gnotticism|  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  Judaizing  Gnostic.  Of  his  death  traditioa 
tells  us  nothing,  and  as  to  his  dates  we  can  say  only  that  he  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Irenaeus  (III.  3.  z)  supposed 
John  to  have  written  his  gospel  and  epistle  in  opposition  to  Cerin- 
thus. On  the  other  hand,  Cerinthus  himself  was  regarded  by  some 
as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  (see  Bk.  VII.  chap.  95,  below )^ 
and  most  absurdly  as  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  also  (see 
above,  chap.  34,  note  s). 

'  See  Bk.  Ii.  chap.  3^,  §  7.  Upon  C^iius,  tee  the  note  given 
there.    The  DispHt€Uion  is  the  same  that  is  auoted  in  that  passage. 

*  Cf.  Rev.  XX.  4.  On  chiliasm  in  the  early  Church,  see  below, 
chap.  3^,  note  19. 

*  It  is  a  commonly  accepted  opinion  founded  upon  this  passage 
that  Caius  rejected  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  and 
considered  it  a  work  of  Cerinthus.  But  the  quotation  by  no  means 
implies  this.  Had  he  believed  that  Cerinthus  wrote  the  Apocalypse 
commonly  ascribed  to  John,  he  would  certainly  have  said  so  plainly, 
and  Eusebius  would  just  as  certainly  have  quoted  his  opinion,  preju- 
diced as  he  was  himself  against  the  Apocalypse.  Caius  simply 
means  that  Cerinthus  abused  and  misinterpreted  the  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse  for  his  own  sensual  purposes.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
is  plain  from  the  words  "  being  an  enemy  to  the  Divine  Scriptures,*' 
and  especially  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Johannine  Apocalypse  itself 
occur  no  such  sensual  visions  as  Caius  mentions  here.  The  sensu- 
ality was  evidently  superimposed  by  the  interpretation  of  Cerinthus. 
Cf.  Weiss*  N,  T.  Einleitnn^,  p.  83. 

"  Upon  Dionysius  and  his  writings,  see  below,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40, 
note  X. 

^  The  same  passage  is  quoted  with  its  context  in  Bk.  VII.  chap. 
35,  below.  The  verbs  in  the  portion  of  the  passage  quoted  here  are 
all  in  the  infinitive,  and  we  see,  from  Bk.  VII.  chap.  35,  that  they 
depend  upon  an  indefinite  Aryovirtr,  "  they  say  ";  so  that  Eusebius 
is  quite  nght  here  in  saying  that  Dionysius  is  drawing  from  tradition. 
in  making  the  remarks  which  he  does.  Inasmuch  as  the  verbs  are 
not  independent,  and  the  statement  is  not,  therefore,  Dionysius'  own, 
I  have  inserted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  quotation,  the  words  "  they 
say  that,"  which  really  govern  all  the  verbs  of  the  passage.  Dionv- 
sius  himself  rejected  the  theory  of  Cerinthus'  authorship  of  tne 
Apocalypse,  as  may  be  seen  from  Bk.  VII.  chap.  35,  §  7. 
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5  earthly  one.   And  as  he  was  himself  devoted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  body  and  altogether 

sensual  in  his  nature,  he  dreamed  that  that  king- 
dom would  consist  in  those  things  which  he 
desired,  namely,  in  the  delights  of  the  belly  and 
of  sexual  passion,  that  is  to  say,  in  eating  and 
drinking  and  marrying,  and  in  festivals  and  sac- 
rifices and  the  slaying  of  victims,  under  the  guise 
of  which  he  thought  he  could  indulge  hid  appe- 
tites with  a  better  grace."    These  are  the 

6  words  of  Dionysius.     But  Irenaeus,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  work  Against  Heresies,' 

gives  some  more  abominable  false  doctrines  of 
the  same  man,  and  in  the  third  book  relates  a 
story  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  He  says, 
on  the  authority  of  Polycarp,  that  the  apostle 
John  once  entered  a  bath  to  bathe ;  but,  learning 
that  Cerinthus  was  within,  he  sprang  from  the 
place  and  rushed  out  of  the  door,  for  he  could 
not  bear  to  remain  under  the  same  roof  with  him. 
And  he  advised  those  that  were  with  him  to  do 
the  same,  saying,  "  Let  us  flee,  lest  the  bath  fall ; 
for  Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within."  * 


\ 
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Nicolaus  and  the  Sect  named  after  him, 

1  At  this  time  the  so-called  sect  of  the 

Nicolaitans  made  its  appearance  and  lasted 

for  a  very  short  time.     Mention  is  made  of  it 

in  the  Apocalypse  of  John."     They  boasted  that 

'  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Har.  I.  36.  x. 

"  Sec  ibid.  III.  3.  4.  This  story  is  repeated  by  Eusebius,  in  6k. 
IV.  chap.  X4.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  it.  The  occurrence 
fits  well  the  character  of  John  as  a  **  son  of  thunder/'  and  shows  the 
same  spirit  exhibited  by  Polycarp  in  his  encounter  with  Marcion 
(see  below,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  14).  Hut  the  story  is  not  very  well  au- 
thenticated, as  Irenaeus  did  not  himself  hear  it  from  Polycarp,  but 
only  from  others  to  whom  Polycarp  had  told  it.  The  unreliaoUity 
of  such  second-hand  tradition  is  illustrated  abundantly  in  the  case  of 
Irenaeus  himself,  who  gii^es  some  reports,  very  far  from  true,  upon 
the  authorityof  certain  presbyters  (e.g.  that  Christ  lived  fifty  years; 
11.  2a.  5).  This  same  storv,  with  much  more  fullness  of  detail,  is 
repeat^  by  Epiphanius  {Mter.  XXX.  3^) ,  but  of  Ebion  (who  never 
existed),  msteaa  of  Cerinthus.  This  snows  that  the  stow  was  a 
very  common  one,  while,  at  the  same  time,  so  vague  in  its  details  as 
to  admit  of  an  application  to  any  heretic  who  suited  the  purpose. 
That  somebody  met  somebody  in  a  bath  seems  quite  probable,  and 
there  n  nothing  to  prevent  our  accepting  the  story  as  it  stands  in 
Irenaeus,  if  we  choose  to  do  so.  One  Uiing,  at  least,  is  ceruin,  — 
that  Cennthus  is  a  historical  character,  who  in  all  probability  was, 
for  at  least  a  part  of  his  life,  contemporary  with  John,  and  thus 
associated  with  him  in  tradition,  whether  or  not  he  ever  came  into 
penonal  contact  with  him. 

^  Rev.  ii.  6, 15.  Salmon,  in  his  article  Nicolaitans ^  in  the  Diet. 
tf  Christ.  Biog.^  states,  as  I  think,  quite  correctly,  that  "  there 
really  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  continuance  of  a  sect  so 
called  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  John  " ;  and  in  this  he  is  in 
agreement  with  many  modem  scholars.  An  examination  of  extant 
accounts  of  this  sect  seems  to  show  that  nothing  more  was  known  of 
the  Nicolaitans  by  any  of  the  Fathers  than  what  is  told  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse. Justin,  whose  lost  work  against  heretics  Irenaeus  follows  in 
bi«  descnption  of  heresies,  seems  to  have  nuide  no  mention  of  the 
Nicolaitans,  for  they  are  dragged  in  by  Irenaeus  at  the  close  of  the 
text,  quite  oat  of  their  chronological  place.  Irenaeus  (I.  36.  3:  III. 
II.  1)  seems  to  have  made  up  his  account  from  the  Apocalypse,  and 
to  have  been  the  sole  source  for  later  writers  upon  this  subject. 
That  the  sect  was  licentious  is  told  us  by  the  Apocalypse.  That 
Nicolas,  one  of  the  Seven,  was  their  founder  is  stated  by  Irenaeus  (I. 
a6.  3),  Hippolytus  (VII.  34) ,  Pseudo-Tertullian  {.Adv.  otnnes  Hetr. 
chap,  t),  and  Epiphanius  \Har.  35),  the  last  two  undoubtedly 
drawing  their  account  from  Hippolytus,  and  he  in  turn  from  Ire- 
naeus. Jerome  and  the  writers  ol  his  time  and  later  accept  this  view, 
believing  that  Nicolas  became  licentious  and  fell  into  the  greatest 


the  author  of  their  sect  was  Nicolaus,  one  of  the 
deacons  who,  with  Stephen,  were  appointed  by 
the  apostles  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the 
poor.*  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  third  book 
of  his  Stromata,  relates  the  following  things 
concerning  him.'  "  They  say  that  he  had  2 
a  beautiful  wife,  and  after  the  ascension  of 
the  Saviour,  being  accused  by  the  apostles  of 
jealousy,  he  led  her  into  their  midst  and  gave 
permission  to  any  one  that  wished  to  marry  her. 
For  they  say  that  this  was  in  accord  with  that 
saying  of  his,  that  one  ought  to  abuse  the  flesh. 
And  those  that  have  followed  his  heresy,  imitat- 
ing blindly  and  foolishly  that  which  was  done 
and  said,  commit  fornication  without  shame. 
But  I  understand  that  Nicolaus  had  to  do  3 
with  no  other  woman  than  her  to  whom  he  was 
married,  and  that,  so  far  as  his  children  are  con- 
cerned, his  daughters  continued  in  a  state  of  virgin- 
ity until  old  age,  and  his  son  remained  uncomipt. 
If  this  is  so,  when  he  brought  his  wife,  whom 
he  jealously  loved,  into  the  midst  of  the  apos- 
tles, he  was  evidently  renouncing  his  passion; 
and  when  he  used  the  expression,  '  to  abuse  the 
flesh,'  he  was  inculcating  self-control  in  the  face 
of  those  pleasures  that  are  eagerly  pursued.  For 
I  suppose  that,  in  accordance  with  the  command 
of  the  Saviour,  he  did  not  wish  to  serve  two 
masters,  pleasure  and  the  Lord.*  But  they  Q  4 
say  that  Matthias  also  taught  in  the  same  ]  \.  . 
manner  tliat  we  ought  to  fight  against  and  abuse 
the  flesh,  and  not  give  way  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure,  but  strengthen  the  soul  by  faith  and 
knowledge."*  So  much  concerning  those  who 
then  attempted  to  pervert  the  truth,  but  in  less 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  tell  it  became  entirely 
extinct 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Tlie  Apostles  that  were  married. 

Clement,  indeed,  whose  words  we  have       1 
just  quoted,  after  the  above-mentioned  facts 
gives  a  statement,  on  account  of  those  who  re- 
jected marriage,  of  the  apostles  that  had  wives.* 


wickedness.      Whether  the  sect  really   claimed    Nicolas  as  their 
founder,  or  whether  the  combination  was  made  by  Irenaeus  in  con- 
sequence of  the  identity  of  his  name  with  the  name  of  a  sect  men* 
tioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  we  cannot  tell ;  nor  have  we  any  idea,  in 
the  latter  case,  where  the  sect  got  the  name  which  they  bore.    Clem> 
ent  of  Alexandria,  in  the  passage  quoted  just  below,  gives  us  quitcr 
a  different  account  of  the  character  of  Nicolas ;  and  as  ne  is  a  more 
reliable  writer  than  the  ones  above  quoted,  and  as  his  statement ^» 
plains  excellently  the  appeal  of  the  sect  to  Nicolas'  auihc*' 
out  impeaching  his  character,  which  certainly  his  pos' 
the  Seven  would  lead  us  to  expect  was   good,   and 
to  warrant  permanence,  we  feel  safe  in  accepting  his  a 
true  one,  and  denying  that  Nicolas  himself  bore  the  ch 
marked  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans;  though  the  latter  t 
ent  says,  have  arisen  from  abusing  a  saying  of  Nicoh 
been  uttered  with  a  good  motive. 

'  See  Acts  vi.  *  Stromata,  III.  4. 

*  Compare  Matt.  vi.  24. 

'  This  teaching  was  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Matt 
iropoMo'cif  Mar^iov,  mentioned  in  chap.  9$  (see  note 
chapter). 

f  A  chapter  intervenes  between  the  quotation  given  by 
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"  Or  will  they,"  says  he,'  "  reject  even  the  apos- 
tles ?  For  Peter '  and  Philip  *  begat  children ; 
and  Philip  also  gave  his  daughters  in  marriage. 
And  Paul  does  not  hesitate,  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
to  greet  his  wife,^  whom  he  did  not  take  about 

with  him,  that  he  might  not  be  inconven- 
2       ienced  in  his  ministry."   And  since  we  have 

mentioned  this  subject  it  is  not  improper  to 
subjoin  another  account  which  is  given  by  the 
same  author  and  which  is  worth  reading.  In  the 
seventh  book  of  his  Stromata  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  *  "  They  say,  accordingly,  that  when  the 
blessed  Peter  saw  his  own  wife  led  out  to  die,  he 
rejoiced  because  of  her  summons  and  her  return 
home,  and  called  to  her  very  encouragingly  and 
comfortingly,  addressing  her  by  name,  and  say- 
ing, *  Oh  thou,  remember  the  Lord.*  Such  was 
the  marriage  of  the  blessed,  and  their  perfect 
disposition  toward  those  dearest  to  them."  This 
account  being  in  keeping  with  the  subject  in 
hand,  I  have  related  here  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  Death  of  John  and  Philip, 

1  The  time  and  the  manner  of  the  death  of 

Paul  and  Peter  as  well  as  their  burial  places, 

just  above  and  the  one  which  follows.  In  it  Clement  had  referred 
to  two  classes  of  heretics,  —  without  giving  their  names,— one  of 
which  encouraged  all  sorts  of  license,  while  the  other  taught  celibacy. 
Having  in  that  place  refuted  the  former  class,  he  devotes  the  chapter 
from  which  the  following  quotation  is  taken  to  a  refutation  of  the 
latter,  deducing  against  them  the  fact  that  some  of  the  apostles  were 
married.  Clement  here,  as  in  his  Quis  dives  salvetur  (quoted  in 
chap.  33),  shows  his  good  common  sense  .which  led  him  to  avoid  the 
extreme  of  asceticism  as  well  as  that  of  license.  He  was  in  this 
an  exception  to  most  of  the  Fathers  of  his  own  and  subsequent  ages, 
who  in  their  reaction  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  times  advised 
and  often  encouraged  by  their  own  example  the  most  rigid  asceti- 
cism, and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  monasticism. 

s  Strom.  III.  6. 

'  Peter  was  married,  as  we  know  from  Matt.  viii.  14  (ct  x  Cor. 
ix.  5).  Tradition  also  tells  us  of  a  daughter,  St.  Petronilla.  She  is 
iirst  called  St.  Peter's  daughter  in  the  Apocryphal  Acts  0/  SS. 
Nereus  and  Achilles ^  which  give  a  legenoanr  account  of  her  life 
and  death.  In  the  Christian  cemetery  of  Flavia  Domitilla  was 
buried  an  AureUa  Fetronilla  Jilia  dulcissima^  and  Petronilla 
being  taken  as  a  diminutive  of  Petrus,  she  was  assumed  to  have  been 
a  daughter  of  Peter.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  ori|pn  of  the 
popular  tradition.  Petronilla  is  not,  however,  a  diminutive  of  Pe- 
trus, and  it  is  probable  that  this  woman  was  one  of  the  Aurelian 
gens  and  a  relative  of  Flavia  Domitilla.  Compare  the  article  Petro- 
nilla in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  Petronilla  has  played  a  promi- 
nent  r51e  in  art.  The  immense  painting  by  Guercino  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Conservators  in  Rome  attracts  the  attention  of  all  visitors. 

*  It  is  probable  that  Clement  here  confounds  Philip  the  evange- 
list  with  Philip  the  apostle.    See  the  next  chapter,  note  6. 

Philip  the  evangelist,  according  to  Acts  xxi.  9,  had  four  daugh- 
ters who  were  virgins.  Clement  (assuming  that  he  is  speaking 
of  the  same  Philip)  is  the  only  one  to  tell  us  that  they  afterward 
married,  and  he  tells  us  nothing  about  their  husbands.  Polycrates 
in  the  next  chapter  sutea  that  two  of  them  at  least  remained  virgins. 
If  so,  Clement's  statement  can  apply  at  most  only  to  the  other  two. 
Whether  his  report  is  correct  as  respects  them  we  cannot  tell. 

»  The  passage  to  which  Clement  here  refers  and  which  he  quotes 
in  this  connection  is  i  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  but  this  by  no  means  proves  that 
Paul  was  married,  and  x  Cor.  vii.  8  seems  to  imply  the  opposite, 
thous^h  the  words  might  be  used  if  he  were  a  widower.  The  words 
of  Phil.  iv.  3  are  often  quoted  as  addressed  to  his  wife,  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  such  a  reference.  Clement  is  the  only  Father  who 
reports  that  Paul  was  married:  many  of  them  expressly  deny  it; 
e.t;.  Tertullian,  Hilary,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  &c.  The  authority 
of  these  later  Fathers  is  of  course  of  little  account.  But  Clements 
conclusion  is  based  solely  upon  exegetical  grounds,  and  therefore  is 
no  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  report. 

*  Strom.  VII.  XI.  Clement,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  one 
to  relate  this  story,  but  he  bases  it  upon  tradition,  and  although  its 


have  been  already  shown  by  us.*  The  time  2 
of  John's  death  has  also  been  given  in  a  gen- 
eral way,'  but  his  burial  place  is  indicated  by  an 
epistie  of  Polycrates^  (who  was  bishop  of  the  par- 
ish of  Ephesus),  addressed  to  Victor,^  bishop 
of  Rome.  In  this  epistle  he  mentions  him  to- 
gether with  the  apostle  Philip  and  his 
daughters  in  the  following  words :  *  "  For  in  3 
Asia  also  great  lights  have  fallen  asleep,  which 
shall  rise  again  on  the  last  day,  at  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  when  he  shall  come  with  glory  from 
heaven  and  shall  seek  out  all  the  saints.  Among 
these  are  Philip,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,**  who 
sleeps  in  Hierapolis/  and  his  two  aged  virgin 
daughters,  and  another  daughter  who  lived  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  now  rests  at  Ephesus ;  ^  and 

truth  cannot  be  proved,  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable 
in  it. 

^  See  Bk.  II.  chap.  95,  K  5  sqq.  *  See  chap.  33,  ff  3,  4. 

*  Upon  Polycrates,  see  isk.  V.  chap,  aa,  note  9. 

*  Upon  Victor,  see  ibid,  note  x. 

*  This  epistle  is  the  only  writing  <^  Polycrates  which  is  pre- 
served to  us.  This  passage,  with  considerably  more  of  the  same 
epistle,  is  quoted  below  in  Bic.  V.  chap.  o^.  From  that  chapter  we 
see  that  the  epistle  was  written  in  connection  with  the  Quarto-deci- 
man  controversy,  and  after  saying,  "  We  therefore  observe  the  genu- 
ine  day,"  Polycrates  goes  on  m  the  words  quoted  here  to  mention 
the  "  great  lighu  of  Asia "  as  confirming  his  own  practice.  (See 
the  notes  upon  the  epistle  in  Bk.  V.  chap.  24.)  The  citation  here  of 
this  incidental  passue  from  a  letter  upon  a  wholly  different  subject 
illustrates  Eusebius  great  diligence  in  searching  out  all  historical 
notices  which  could  in  any  way  contribute  to  his  histoiy. 

^  Philip  the  apostle  and  Philip  the  evangelist^  are  here  con- 
founded. That  they  were  really  two  different  men  is  clear  enough 
from  Luke's  account  in  the  Acts  (cf.  Acts  vi.  2-5,  viii.  X4-17,  and 
xxi.  8).  That  it  was  the  evangelist,  and  not  the  apostle,  that  was 
buried  in  Hierapolis  may  be  assumed  upon  the  following  grounds : 
(i)  The  evangelist  (according  to  Acts  xxi.  8)  had  four  daughters, 
who  were  virgins  and  prophetesses.  Polycrates  speaks  here  of  three 
daughters,  at  least  two  01  whom  were  virgins,  and  Proclus,  just  be- 
low, speaks  of  four  daughters  who  were  prophetesses,  (a)  Eu- 
sebius, just  below,  expressly  identifies  the  apostle  and  evangelist, 
showine  that  in  his  time  there  was  no  separate  tradition  of  the  two 
men.  Lightfoot  {Colossians^  p.  45)  maintains  that  Polycrates  is 
correct,  and  that  it  was  the  apostle,  not  the  evangelist,  that  was 
buried  in  Hierapolis;  but  the  reasons  which  he  gives  are  trivial  and 
will  hardly  convince  scholars  in  general.  Certainly  we  need  strong 
grounds  to  iustify  the  separation  of  two  men  so  remarkably  similar 
so  far  as  tneir  families  are  concerned.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is 
nothing  more  natural  than  that  later  generations  should  identify  the 
evangelist  with  the  apostle  of  the  same  name,  and  should  assume 
the  presence  of  the  latter  wherever  the  former  was  known  to  have 
been,  lliis  identification  would  in  itself  be  a  welcome  one  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Hierapolis,  and  hence  it  would  be  assumed  there  more 
readily  than  anywhere  else.  Of  course  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Philip  the  apostle  also  had  daughters  who  were  virgins  and  proph- 
etesses, but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  Polycrates  (and  possioly 
Clement  too:  see  the  previous  chapter)  confounded  him  with  the 
evangelist,  —  as  every  one  may  have  done  for  some  generations  be- 
fore them.  Eusebius  at  any  rate,  historian  though  he  was,  saw  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  identification,  and  certamly  it  was  just  as 
easy  for  Polycrates  and  Clement  to  do  the  same.  Lightfoot  makes 
something  of  the  fact  that  Polycrates  mentions  only  three  daugh- 
ters, instead  of  four.  But  the  latter's  words  by  no  means  imply 
that  there  had  not  been  a  fourth  daughter  (see  note  8,  below). 

'  Hierapolis  was  a  prominent  city  in  Proconsular  A.«ia^  about 
five  miles  north  of  Laodicea,  in  connection  with  which  city  it  is  men- 
tioned in  Col.  iv.  xj.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  quite  extensive,  and 
its  site  is  occupied  oy  a  village  called  Pambouk  Kelessi. 

"  The  fact  that  only  three  of  Philip's  daughters  are  mentioned 
here,  when  from  the  Acts  we  know  he  had  four,  shows  that  the  fourth 
had  died  elsewhere:  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  aside  from 
Polycrates'  purpose  to  mention  her.  since,  as  we  see  from  Bk.  V. 
chap.  24,  he  was  citing  only  those  who  had  lived  in  Asia  (the  prov- 
ince), and  had  a£reed  as  to  the  date  of  the  Passover.  The  separate 
mention  of  this  third  daughter  by  Polycrates  has  been  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  fart  that  she  was  married,  while  the  other  two  re- 
mained virgins.  This  is,  however,  not  at  all  implied,  as  the  fact 
that  she  was  buried  in  a  different  place  would  be  enough  to  cause 
the  separate  mention  of  her.  Stilly  inasmuch  as  Clement  (see  the 
preceding  chapter)  reports  that  Philip's  daughters  were  married,  and 
inasmuch  as  Polycrates  expressly  states  that  two  of  them  were  vir- 
gins, it  is  quite  possible  that  she  (as  well  as  the  fourth  daushter,  not 
mentioned  here}  mav  have  been  a  married  woman,  which  would, 
perhaps,  account  for  ner  living  in  Ephesus  and  being  buried  there. 


III.  32.] 
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moreover  John,  wlio  was  both  a  witness  •  and  a 

teacher,  who  ^reclined  upon  the  bosom  of  the 

Lord,  and  b^g  a  priest  wore  the  sacerdotal 

plate .^v   He  also  sleeps  at  Ephesus.""    So 

4  much  concerning  their  death.     And  in  the 
Dialogue  of  Caius  which  we  mentioned  a 

little  above,^  Proclus,*^  against  whom  he  directed 
his  disputation,  in  agreement  with  what  has  been 
quoted,"  speaks  thus  concerning  the  death  of 
Philip  and  his  daughters:  "After  him^*  there 
were  four  prophetesses,  the  daughters  of  Philip, 
at  HierapK>lis  in  Asia.  Their  tomb  is  there  and 
the  tomb  of  their  father.''   Such  is  his  state- 

5  ment.   But  Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
mentions  the  daughters  of  Philip  who  were 

at  that  time  at  Qesarea  in  Judea  with  their 
father,  and  were  honored  with  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy. His  words  are  as  follows  :  "  VVe  came  unto 
Caesarea ;  and  entering  into  the  house  of  Philip 
the  evangelist,  who  was  one  of  the  seven,  we 

mstead  of  with  her  father  and  sister  in  Hierapolis.  It  is  noticeable 
that  while  two  of  the  daughters  are  expressly  called  virgins,  the 
third  is  not. 

*  /lapTvv;  see  chap.  33,  note  15. 

^  The  Greek  word  is  ircroAov,  which  occurs  in  the  LXX.  as  the 
technical  term  for  the  plate  or  diadem  of  the  high  priest  ic£»  Ex. 
xrviii.  36,  &c.).  What  ts  meant  by  the  word  in  the  present  connec- 
tion is  uncertain.  Epiphanius  {/fter,  LXXVII.  14^  says  the  same 
thing  of  James,  the  Drother  of  the  Lord.  But  neither  James  nor 
John  was  a  Jewish  priest,  and  therefore  the  words  can  be  taken  lit- 
eially  in  neither  case.  Vaksius  and  others  have  thought  that  John 
and  James,  and  perhaps  others  of  the_  apostles,  actually  wore 
fometbinz  resiembUng  the  diadem  of  the  high  priest:  but  this  is  not 
at  all  probable.  The  words  are  either  to  m  taken  in  a  purely  figu- 
rative sense,  as  meaning  that  John  bore  the  character  of  a  pnest,  — 
i.e.  the  high  priest  of  Christ  as  his  most  beloved  disciple, — or,  as 
Hefele  suggests,  the  report  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mythical  tradition 
vhich  arose  after  the  second  Jewuh  war.  See  Kraus'  Real-Ency- 
clop^tdit  der  chrutlicken  AUertkumer,  Band  II.  p.  aza  sq. 

"  Upon  John's  Ephestan  activity  and  his  death  there,  see  Bk. 
III.  chap.  X,  note  6. 

"  Bk.  II.  chap.  35,  §  6,  and  Bk.  III.  chap.  a8,  $  z.  Upon  Caius 
and  his  dialogue  with  Froclus,  see  the  former  passage,  note  8. 

"  Upon  Froclus,  a  Montanistic  leader,  see  Bk.  II.  chap.  25, 

Bote  12. 

^*  Hie  agreement  of  the  two  accounts  u  not  perfect,  as  Poly- 
crates  reports  that  two  daughters  were  buried  at  Hierapolis  and  one 
at  Ephemis,  while  Proclus  puts  them  all  four  at  Hierapolis.  But  the 
report  of  Fblycrates  deserves  our  credence  rather  than  that  of  Pro- 
clui,  because,  in  the  first  place^ Polycrates  was  earlier  than  Proclus; 
in  the  second  place,  his  report  is  more  exact,  and  it  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine how,  if  all  four  were  really  buried  in  one  place,  the  more  detailra 
re[»rt  of  Polycrates  could  have  arisen,  while  on  the  other  han4  it  is 
quite  easy  IP  explain  the  rise  of  the  more  general  but  inexact  ac- 
coiint  of  Proclus;  for  with  the  general  tradition  that  Philip  and  his 
daughters  lived  and  died  in  Hierapolis  needed  only  to  be  combined 
the  fact  that  he  had  four  daughters,  and  Proclus'  version  was  com- 
plete. In  the  third  place,  Polycrates'  report  bears  the  stamp  of 
troth  as  contrasted  with  mere  legend,  because  it  accounts  for  only 
three  daughters,  while  universal  tradition  speaks  of  four. 

How  Euaelnus  could  have  overlooked  the  contradiction  it  is  more 
difficult  to  explain.  He  can  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  it,  but  was 
undoubtedly  unable  to  account  for  the  difference,  and  probably  con- 
sidered it  too  small  a  matter  to  concern  himself  about.  He  was  quite 
prone  to  accept  earlier  accounts  just  as  they  stood,  whether  contra- 
dictory or  not.  The  fact  that  they  had  been  recorded  was  usually 
enough  for  him,  if  they  contained  no  improbable  or  fabulous  stories. 
He  cannot  be  accused  of  intentional  deceptbn  at  this  point,  for  he 
pives  the  true  accounts  side  by  side,  so  that  every  reader  might 
judge  of  the  agreement  for  himself.  Upon  the  confusion  of  the 
apostle  and  evangelist,  see  above,  note  6. 

"  I  read  iifri  rovrov  with  the  majority  of  the  MSS.,  with  Bur- 
ton, Routh,  Schweeler,  Heinichen,  &c.,  instead  of  intra  toi/to,  which 
occurs  in  some  MSS.  and  in  Runnus,  and  is  adopted  by  Valesius, 
Crusi,  and  others.  As  Burton  says,  the  copyists  of  Eusebius,  not 
knowing  to  whom  Proclus  here  referred,  changed  rovrov  to  tovto; 
but  if  we  had  the  preceding  context  we  should  find  that  Proclus  had 
heen  referring  to  some  prophetic  man  such  as  the  Montanists  were 
fond  of  appealing  to  in  support  of  their  position.  Schwegler  sug- 
gests that  It  may  have  been  the  Quadratus  mentioned  in  chap.  37, 
but  ihn  is  a  mere  guess.  As  the  sentence  stands  isolated  from  its 
connection,  rovrov  is  the  harder  reading,  and  could  therefore  have 
more  easfly  been  changed  into  Toi;ro  than  the  latter  into  Toi;Toi'. 


abode  with  him.   Now  this  man  had  four  daugh- 
ters, virgins,  which  did  prophesy."  " 

We  have  thus  set  forth  in  these  pages  6 
what  has  come  to  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  apostles  themselves  and  the  apostolic 
age,  and  concerning  the  sacred  writings  which 
they  have  left  us,  as  well  as  concerning  those 
which  are  disputed,  but  nevertheless  have  been 
publicly  used  by  irtany  in  a  great  number  of 
churches,"  and  moreover,  concerning  those  that 
are  altogether  rejected  and  are  out  of  harmony 
with  apostolic  orthodoxy.  Having  done  this,  let 
us  now  proceed  with  our  history. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Symeofiy   Bishop    of  Jerusalem^  suffers    Mar- 
tyrdom, 

It  is  reported  that  after  the  age  of  N  ero  and  1 
Domitian,  under  the  emperor  whose  times 
we  are  now  recording,*  a  persecution  was  stirred 
up  against  us  in  certain  cities  in  consequence  of 
a  popular  uprising.'  In  this  persecution  we  have 
understood  that  Symeon,  the  son  of  Clopas, 
who,  as  we  have  shown,  was  the  second  bishop  . 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,*  suffered  martyr-  \ 

dom.     Hegesippus,  whose  words  we  have       3 
already  quoted  in  various  places,^  is  a  witness 
to  this  fact  also.    Speaking  of  certain  heretics*  he 
adds  that  Symeon  was  accused  by  them  at  this 
time ;  and  since  it  was  clear  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, he  was  tortured  in  various  ways  for  many  days, 
and  astonished  even  the  judge  himself  and  his 
attendants  in  the  highest  degree,  and  finally  he 
suffered  a  death  similar  to  that  of  our  Lord.^ 
But  there  is  nothing  like  hearing  the  histo-       3 
rian  himself,  who  writes  as  follows  :  "  Cer- 
tain of  these  heretics  brought  accusation  against 
Symeon,  the  son  of  Clopas,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  David  ^  and  a  Christian ; 

**  Acts  xxi.  8, 9.  Eusebius  clearly  enough  considers  Philip  the 
apostle  and  Philip  the  evangelist  identical.  IJpon  this  identification, 
see  note  6,  above. 

*'  \.*pS»¥  ypofJitt^rrnVf  koX  ruv  avri\€yofi4v»v  fiiv,  Ofiw«  .  .  .  6cSi}- 
IJioa-itvfLivt»v,    The  classification  here  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 

e'ven  in  chap.  95,  but  is  less  complete  than  it,  inasmuch  as  here 
usebius  draws  no  distinction  between  ivrt\eyoit.*vti  and  if6Boi,  but 
uses  the  former  word  in  its  general  sense,  and  includes  under  it  both 
the  particular  classes  {A Httie^offuna  and  v6Boi)  of  chap.  25  (see 
note  37  on  that  chapter) . 

*  Trajan,  who  reigned  from  98  to  1x7  a.d. 

'  Upon  the  state  of  the  Christians  under  Tnjan,  see  the  next 
chapter,  with  the  notes.  '  See  chap.  zx. 

*  Quoted  in  Bk.  II.  chap.  33,  and  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  30,  and  men- 
tioned in  Bk.  III.  chap.  xx.  X/pon  his  life  and  writings,  see  Bk.  IV. 
chap.  8,  note  i. 

^  In  the  passage  quoted  in  Bk.  IV.  chap,  aa,  (  4,  Hegesippus 
speaks  of  various  heretics,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  passage  quoted 
there  directly  preceded  the  present  one  in  the  work  of  Hegesippus. 

*  That  is,  by  crucifixion,  as  stated  in  §  6. 

'  It  is  noticeable  that  Symeo9  was  not  sought  out  by  the  imperial 
authorities,  but  was  accused  to  them  as  a  descendant  of  David  and 
as  a  Christian.  The  former  accusation  shows  with  what  suspicion 
all  members  of  the  Jewish  royal  family  were  still  viewed,  as  possible 
instigators  of  a  revolution  (cf.  chap,  ao,  note  a) ;  the  latter  shows 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  State  Christianity  was  in  itself  a  crime  f  see 
the  next  chapter,  note  6).  In  the  next  paragraph  it  is  s' 
search  was  made  by  the  officials  for  members  of  the  Jf 
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and  thus  he  suffered  martyrdom,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and   twenty  years,®  while  Trajan 
was    emperor    and    Atticus    governor."  • 
4      And  the  same  writer  says  that  his  accus- 
ers also,  when  search  was  made   for  the 
descendants  of  David,  were  arrested  as  belong- 
ing to  that  family .^°    And  it  might  be  reasonably 
assumed  that  Symeon  was  one  of  those  that  saw 
and  heard  the  Lord,"  judging  from  the  length  of 
his  life,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  makes 
mention  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Clopas,"  who  was 
the  father  of  Symeon,  as  has  been  already 
6      shown.^"  The  same  historian  says  that  there 
were  also  others,  descended  from  one  of 
the   so-called  brothers  of  the   Saviour,  whose 
name  was  Judas^who,  after  they  had  borne  tes- 
timony before  Domitian,  as  has  been  already 
recorded,^*  in  behalf  of  faith  in  Christ,-  lived 
6       until  the  same  reign.   He  writes  as  follows : 
"  They  came,  therefore,  and  took  the  lead 

family.    This  was  (luite  natural,  after  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  officially  drawn  to  the  family  by  the  arrest  of  ^meon. 

*  The  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Symeon  is  quite  uncertain.  It 
lias  been  commonly  ascribed  (together  with  the  martyrdom  of  Igna- 
tius) to  the  year  xo6  or  X07,  upon  the  authority  of  Eusebius'  CAroH., 
which  is  supposed  to  connect  these  events  with  the  ninth  or  tenth 

*  year  of  Trajan's  reign.  But  an  examination  of  the  passage  in  the 
Chron,,  where  Eusebius  groups  together  these  two  events  and  the 
persecutions  in  Bithynia,  shows  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  know  the 
«xact  date  of  any  of  them,  and  simply  put  them  together  as  three 
similar  events  known  to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Trajan 
(cf.  Lightfoot's  Ignatius t  If-  p.  447  saq.).  The  year  of  Atticus' 
proconsulship  we  unfortunately  do  not  know,  although  Wieseler,  in 
nb  ChrisUn-  Ver/olgungtH  atr  Ceesaren.  p.  zs6,  cites  Wadding- 
ton  as  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  Herodes  Atticus  was  pro- 
consul of  Palestine  from  X05  to  X07  \  but  all  that  Waddington  says 
{Pastes  tUs  prov»  Asiat.y  p.  720)  is,  that  since  the  proconsul  for 
the  years  Z05  to  Z07  is  not  known,  and  Eusebius  puts  the  death  of 
Symeon  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  Trajan,  we  mav  assume  that 
this  was  the  date  of  Atticus*  proconsulship.  Thb,  of  course,  fur- 
nishes no  support  for  the  common  opinion.  Lighdbot,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  Symeon  was  the  son  of  Clopas,  wishes  to  put  the 
martyrdom  earlier  in  Trajan's  reign,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  oc- 
curred earlier  rather  than  later:  more  cannot  be  said.  The  great 
a^e  of  Symeon  and  hu  martyrdom  under  Trajan  are  too  well  authen- 
tic Jited  to  admit  of  doubt:  at  the  same  time,  the  figure  xao  may  well 
be  an  exag^ration,  as  Lightfoot  thinks.     Renan  {Les  Evangiles^ 

I).  466)  considers  it  very  improbable  that  Symeon  could  have  had  so 
ong  a  life  and  episcopate,  and  therefore  invents  a  second  Symeon,  a 
ffreat-grandson  of  Clopas,  as  fourth  bishop  of  Jferusalem,  and  makes 
nim  the  martvr  mentioned  here. '  But  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  survival  of  a  contemporary  of  Jesus  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  and 
there  is  no  warrant  for  rejecting  the  tradition,  which  is  unanimous 
in  calling  Symeon  the  son  of  Clopas,  and  also  in  emphasizing  his 
great  a^. 

*  cirt  Tpaiai'oD  Kataopsf  xal  virarucoD  'ArriKov.  The  nouns  be- 
ing without  the  article,  the  phrase  is  to  be  translated,  "  while  Tnyan 
was  emperor,  and  Atticus  Kovemor."  In  §  6,  below,  where  the  arti- 
cle is  used,  we  must  translate,  '*  before  Atticus  the  governor "  (see 
Lightfoot's  Ignatius  J  L  p.  59).^ 

The  word  inrartxof  is  an  adjective  signifying  "  consular,  pertain- 
ing to  a  consul."^  It  "  came  to  be  used  in  the  second  century  espe- 
cially of  provincial  governors  who  had  held  the  consulship,  and  at  a 
later  date  of  such  governors  even  though  they  might  not  have  been 
consuls"  (Lightfoot,  p.  50,  who  refers  to  Marquardt,  Rdmische 
Staatsverwaltung^  I.  409;. 

><>  This  is  a  peculiar  statement.  Members  of  the  house  of  David 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  accuse  Symeon  on  the  ground  that  he 
belonged  to  that  house.  The  statement  is,  however,  quite  indefinite. 
We  are  not  told  what  happened  to  these  accusers,  nor  indeed  that 
they  really  were  of  David's  line,  although  the  itvav  with  which  Eu- 
sebius introduces  the  char]^  does  not  imply  any  doubt  in  his  own 
mind,  as  Lightfoot  quite  rightly  remarks.  It  is  possible  that  some 
who  were  of  the  line  of  David  may  have  accused  Svmeon,  not  of  be- 
ing a  member  of  that  family,  but  only  of  being  a  Christian,  and  that 
the  report  of  the  occurrence  may  have  become  afterward  confused. 

^\  This  is  certainly  a  reasonable  supposition,  and  the  unanimous 
election  of  Symeon  as  successor  of  James  at  a  time  when  there  must 
have  been  many  living  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  confirms  the  con- 
clusion. 

^*  Mary,  the  wife  of  Clopas,  is  mentioned  in  John  xix.  95. 

"  See  above,  chap.  xx. 

^*  See  above,  chap.  ao.  ^^  See  p.  389,  note. 


of  every  church^**  as  witnesses^*  and  as  relatives  of 
the  Lord.  And  profound  peace  being  established 
in  every  church,  they  remained  until  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan,**  and  until  the  above-men- 
tioned Symeon,  son  of  Clopas,  an  uncle  of  the 
Lord,  was  informed  against  by  the  heretics,  and 
was  himself  in  like  manner  accused  for  the  same 
cau^e  "  before  the  governor  Atticus.^  And  after 
being  tortured  for  many  days  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, and  all,  including  even  the  proconsul, 
marveled  that,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  he  could  endure  so  much.  And 
orders  were  given  that  he  should  be  cruci- 
fied.'' In  addition  to  these  things  the  same  7 
man,  while  recounting  the  events  of  that 
period,  records  that  the  Church  up  to  that  time 
had  remained  a  pure  and  uncorrupted  virgin, 
since,  if  there  were  any  that  attempted  to  cor- 
rupt the  sound  norm  of  the  preaching  of  salva- 
tion, they  lay  until  then  concealed  in  obscure 
darkness.  But  when  the  sacred  college  of  8 
apostles  had  suffered  death  in  various  forms, 
and  the  generation  of  those  that  had  been  deemed 
worthy  to  hear  the  inspired  wisdom  with  their 
own  ears  had  passed  away,  then  the  league  of 
gcxlless  error  took  its  rise  as  a  result  of  the  folly 
of  heretical  teachers,**  who,  because  none  of  the 
apostles  was  still  living,  attempted  henceforth, 
with  a  bold  face,  to  proclaim,  in  opposition  to 
the  preaching  of  the  truth,  the  *  knowledge  which 
is  falsely  so-called.' ** 

CHAPTER  XXXin. 

Trajan  forbids  the  Christians  to  be  sought  after. 

So  great  a  persecution  was  at  that  time  1 
opened  against  us  in  many  places  that  Plin- 
ius  Secundus,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  governors, 
being  disturbed  by  the  great  number  of  martyrs, 
communicated  with  the  emperor  concerning  the 
multitude  of  those  that  were  put  to  d^ath  for 

^  fiiprvfits.  The  word  is  evidently  used  here  in  its  earlier  sense 
of"  witnesses,"  referring  to  those  who  testified  to  Christ  even  if  they 
did  not  seal  their  testimony  with  death.  This  was  the  original  use 
of  the  word,  and  continued  very  common  during  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, after  which  it  became  the  technical  term  for  persons  actuallv 
martyred  and  was  confined  to  them,  while  oMoAoyijniv,  *'  confiessor, ' 
gradually  came  into  use  as  the  technical  term  for  those  who  had 
borne  testimony  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  but  had  not  sufiered 
death.  As  early  as  the  first  century  (cf.  Acts  xxii.  so  and  Rev.  ii. 
13)  fiiprvt  was  used  of  martyrs,  but  not  as  distinguishing  them  from 
other  witnesses  to  the  truth.  See  the  remarks  of  Lightfoot,  in  bis 
edition  of  Clement  of  Rome,  p.  46. 

1^  This  part  of  the  quoution  has  already  been  given  in  Eusebius* 
own  words  in  chap.  90,  §  8.    See  note  5  on  that  chapter. 

^f  ini  r^  avry  A6Y<t»,  that  is,  was  accused  for  the  saxne  reason  that 
the  grandsons  cf  Judas  (whom  Hegesippus  had  mentioned  just  be- 
fore) were;  namely,  because  he  belonged  to  the  line  of  David.  See 
chap.  30;  but  compare  also  the  remarks  made  in  note  so,  above. 

^*  «iri  'Arri«ov  rov  vnartitov.     See  above,  note  0. 

^*  On  the  heretics  mentioned  by  Hegosippus,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  aa. 

*>  rifv  i^rvSow/uiov  yvitriv:  x  Tim.  vi.  so.  A  few  MSS.,  followed 
by  Stephanus,  Valesius  (in  his  text),  Qoss,  and  Cnisi,  add  the 
words  (in  substance) :  "  Such  is  the  statement  of  Hegesippus.  But 
let  us  proceed  with  the  course  of  our  history."  The  majority  of  the 
MSS.,  however,  endorsed  by  Valesius  in  his  notes,  and  followed  by 
Burton,  Heinichen,  and  most  of  the  editors,  omit  the  words,  whicn 
are  clearly  an  interpolation. 
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their  faith.^  At  the  same  time,  he  informed  him 
in  his  communication  that  he  had  not  heard  of 
their  doing  anything  profane  or  contrary  to  the 
laws,  —  except  that  they  arose  at  dawn'  and 
sang  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  God ;  but  that  they 
renounced  adultery  and  murder  and  like  crimi- 


'  Plinius  CaeciliiM  Secundus,  commonly  called  **  Pliny  the  young- 
er" to  distinguiah  him  from  his  uncle,  Plinius  Secundus  the  elder, 
was  a  man  01  |mat  literary  attainments  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  Of  his  literary  remains  the  most  important 
are  his  epistles,  collected  in  ten  books.  The  epistle  of  which  Euse- 
bius  speaks  in  this  chapter  is  No.  96  (97) ,  and  the  reply  of  Trajan  No. 
97  (98)  of  the  tenth  book.  The  epistle  was  written  from  Biihynia, 
prc^iably  within  a  year  after  Pliny  became  governor  there,  which 
was  in  1 10  or  I X z.  it  reads  as  follows :  "  It  is  my  custom,  my  Lord, 
to  refer  to  thee  all  questions  concerning  which  I  am  in  doubt;  for 
who  can  better  direct  my  hesitation  or  instruct  my  ignorance?  I 
hare  ncTer  been  present  at  judicial  examinatioiu  o!  the  Christians: 
thierefore  I  am  ignorant  how  and  to  what  extent  it  is  customary 
to  punish  or  to  search  for  them.  And  I  have  hesitated  greatly  as 
to  whether  any  distinction  should  be  made  on  the  ground  of  age, 
or  whether  the  weak  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
strong;  whether  pardon  should  be  granted  to  the  penitent,  or  he  who 
has  ever  been  a^  Christian  gain  nothing  by  renouncing  it :  whether 
the  mere  name,  if  unaccompanied  with  crimes,  or  crimes  associated 
with  the  name,  should  be  punished.  Meanwhile,  with  those  who 
have  been  brought  before  me  as  Christians  I  have  pursued  the 
following  course.  I  have  asked  them  if  they  were  Christians,  and  if 
they  have  confessed,  I  have  asked  them  a  second  and  third  time, 
threatening  them  with  punishment;  if  they  have  persisted,  I  have 
commanded  them  to  be  led  away  to  punishment.  For  I  did  not 
doubt  that  whatever  that  might  be  whicn  they  confessed,  at  any  rate 
pertinacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.  There 
nave  been  others  afflicted  with  like  wsanity  who  as  Roman  citizens 
I  have  decided  should  be  sent  to  Rome.  In  the  course  of  the  pro* 
cecdings,  as  commonly  happens,  the  crime  was  extended,  and  many 
varieties  of  cases  appeared.  An  anonymous  document  was  pub- 
lished, containing  the  names  of  many  persons.  Those  who  denied 
that  they  were  ornad  been  Christians  I  thought  ought  to  be  released, 
when  they  had  followed  my  example  in  invoicing  the  gods  and  offer- 
ing  incense  and  wine  to  thme  image.  —  which  I  nad  for  that  purpose 
oraered  brought  with  the  images  of  the  gods,  — and  when  toey  had 
besides  cursra  Christ — things  which  they  say  that  those  wlio  are 
truly  Christians  cannot  be  compelled  to  do.  Others,  accused  by  an 
informer,  first  said  that  they  were  Christians  and  afterwards  denied 
it,  saying  that  they  had  indeed  been  Christians,  but  had  ceased  to  be, 
some  Aree  years,  some  several  years,  and  one  even  twenty  years 
before.  All  adored  thine  image  and  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and 
cuised  Christ.  Moreover,  they  affirmed  that  this  was  the  sum  of 
their  zuilt  or  error:  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  come  together 
on  a  weed  dav  before  daylight  and  to  sing  responsively  a  song  unto 
Christ  as  God:  and  to  bmd  themselves  with  an  oath,  not  with  a  view 
to  the  commission  of  some  crime,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
would  not  commit  theft,  nor  robbery,  nor  adultery,  that  they  would 
not  break  faith,  nor  refuse  to  restore  a  deposit  when  asked  for  it 
When  ther  had  done  these  things,  their  custom  was  to  separate  and 
to  assemble  again  to  partake  of  a  meal,  common  yet  harmless  (which 
is  not  the  characteristic  of  a^  neforious  superstitton) ;  but  this  they 
had  ceased  to  do  after  my  edict,  in  which  according  to  thy  deman<M 
I  had  prohibited^  fraternities.  I  therefore  consideml  it  the  more 
necessary  to  examine,  even  with  the  use  of  torture,  two  female  slaves 
who  were  called  deaconess^  (MiW/i/rtr),  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
tradi.  But  I  found  nothmg  except  a  superstition  depraved  and 
immoderate  :  and  therefore,  postponing  further  inquiry,  I  have 
turned  to  thee  for  advice.  For  the  matte*  seems  to  me  worth  con- 
sulting about,  especially  on  account  of  the  number  of  persons 
involved.  For  many  of  every  age  and  of  every  rank  and  of  both 
sexes  have  been  already  and  will  be  brought  to  trial.  For  the  con- 
tagioD  of  this  supersution  has  permeated  not  onlv  the  cities,  but 
also  the  villages  and  even  the  country  districts.  Yet  it  can  appar- 
ently be  arrested  amd  corrected.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  the  temples,  which  were  almost  deserted,  are  now  beginning  to 
be  fireauented,  and  the  sacred  rites,  which  were  for  a  long  time  inter- 
ruptea,  to  be  resumed,  and  fodder  for  the  victims  to  be  sold,  for 
which  previously  hardly  a  purchaser  was  to  be  found.  From  which 
it  is  easy  to  gather  how  great  a  multitude  of  men  may  be  reformed 
if  there  is  given  a  chance  for  repentance." 

The  reply  of  Trajan  —  commonly  called  "Trajan's  Rescript "  — 
reads  as  follows:  *'  Thou  hast  followed  the  right  course,  my  Secun- 
dus,  in  treating  the  cases  of  those  who  have  been  brought  before 
tbre  as  Christians.  For  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  cases.  They  are  not  to  be  searched  for;  tf  they 
are  accused  and  convicted,  they  are  to  be  punished;  nevertheless. 
with  the  proviso  that  he  who  denies  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and 
proves  it  by  his  act  (r#  r/«a),  —  i.e.  by  making  supplication  to  our 
gods,  —  although  suspected  in  regard  to  the  past,  may  by  repent- 
ance obtain  paidoo.  Anonymous  accusations  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  proceedings:  for  they  are  of  most  evil  precedent,  and 
are  not  in  accord  with  our  age." 

*  mfta  rp  cy  4i«yccpe|i6'evs.    See  note  9,  below. 


nal  ofTenseSy  and  did  all  things  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  laws.  In  reply  to  this  Trajan  2 
made  the  following  decree :  that  the  race  of 
Christians  should  not  be  sought  after,  but  when 
found  should  be  punished.  On  account  of  this 
the  persecution  which  had  threatened  to  be  a 
most  terrible  one  was  to  a  certain  degree 
checked,  but  there  were  still  left  plenty  of  pre- 
texts for  those  who  wished  to  do  us  hann. 
Sometimes  the  people,  sometimes  the  rulers  in 
various  places,  would  lay  plots  against  us,  so 
that,  although  no  great  persecutions  took  place, 
local  persecutions  were  nevertheless  going  on 
in  particular  provinces,*  and  many  of  the  faith- 
ful endured  martyrdom  in  various  forms. 
We  have  taken  our  account  from  the  3 
Latin  Apology  of  Tertullian  which  we  men- 
tioned above.*  The  translation  runs  as  follows  :* 
"  And  indeed  we  have  found  that  search  for  us 
has  been  forbidden.'  For  when  Plinius  Secundus, 
the  governor  of  a  province,  had  condemned  cer- 
tain Christians  and  deprived  them  of  their  dig- 
nity,' he  was  confounded  by  the  multitude,  and 
was  uncertain  what  further  course  to  pursue.  He 
therefore  communicated  with  Trajan  the  empe-. 
ror,  informing  him  that,  aside  from  their  unwil- 
lingness to  sacrifice,*  he  had  found  no  im- 
piety in  them.  And  he  reported  this  also,  4 
that  the  Christians   arose*  early    in    the 

*  This  is  a  veiy  good  sutement  of  the  case.  There  was  nothing 
approaching  a  universal  persecution,  —  that  is,  a  persecution  simul- 
taneously carried  on  in  all  partt  of  the  empire,  until  the  time  of 
Decius. 

*  Mentioned  in  Bk.  II.  chap.  a.  On  the  translation  of  Tertul- 
lian's  Apology  employed  by  Eusebius,  see  note  9  on  that  chapter. 
The  present  oassage  is  rendered,  on  the  whole,  with  considerable 
fidelity;  much  more  accurately  than  in  the  two  cases  noticed  in  the 
previous  book.  *  AM.  chap.  a. 

*  The  view  which  Tertullian  here  takes  of  Trajan's  rescript  is 
that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  favorable.  —  that  the  Christians  stood  after 
it  in  a  better  state  in  relation  to  the  law  than  before, — and  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  edict  was  adopted  by  all  the  early  Fathers,  and  is, 
as  we  can  see,  accepted  likewise  by  Eusebius  (and  so  he  entitles  this 
chapter,  not "  Trajan  commands  the  Christians  to  be  punished,  if 
they  persist  in  their  Christianity,"  but  *'  Trajan  forbids  the  Chris- 
tians to  be  sought  after,"  thus  implying  that  the  rescript  is  favora- 
ble). But  this  interpretation  is  a  decided  mistake.  Trajan's  re- 
script expressly  made  Christianity  a  religio  illicita.  and  from  that 
time  on  it  was  a  crime  in  the  sight  of  the  law  to  oe  a  Christian : 
whereas,  before  that  time,  the  matter  had  not  been  finally  deter- 
mined, and  it  had  been  left  for  each  ruler  to  act  just  as  he  pleased. 
Tiajan,  it  is  true,  .advises  moderation  in  the  execution  of  tne  law ; 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  his  rescript  is  an  unfavorable 
one,  which  makes  the  profession  of  Christianity  •—  what  it  had  not 
been  before — a  direct  violation  of  an  established  law.  Compare, 
further,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  8,  note  14. 

'^  maroKfHvat  XP^'^"^^"-*'^^  rivoit  cat  r^  a^iat  ixfioJimv*  The 
Latin  orimnal  reads:  damnmtis  quibusdam  ehrixiianu,  quihu*- 
dam  gradu  fulsig.    The  Greek  translator  loses  entirely  the  antithe- 


Anie-tficent  Fathers ^  renders  the  second  phrase,  "  and  driven 
some  from  their  steadfastness,*'  in  which  the  other  sense  of  gradus 
is  adopted. 

*  Greek:  c^m  roO  m*I  fiovKtvBai  avnvt  niSmkokarfttlv.  Latin 
ori^nal :  prmUr  obttinationem  ncn  saerificandi.  The  ciiwAoAa- 
Tp«ir  is  quite  indefinite,  and  might  refer  to  anv  kind  of  idolatry;  but 
the  Latin  sacrijieandi  is  definite,  referring  clearly  to  the  sacrifices 
which  the  accused  Christians  were  required  to  offer  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor,  if  they  wished  to  save  their  lives.  I  have,  there- 
fore, translated  the  Greek  word  in  the  light  of  the  Latin  word  «hich 
it  is  employed  to  reproduce. 

*  Greek:  artwoo^ai  it»%€v.  Latin  original:  catu*  anteluca- 
Mos.  The  Latin  speaks  of  "  assemblies  "  (which  is  Justified  by  the 
aMi€  lucem  coMvenirt  of  Pliny's  epistle),  while  the  Greek  (both 
here  and  in  {  x.  above)  speaks  only  of  "  arising,"  and  thus  fails  to 
reproduce  the  full  sense  of  the  originaL 
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morning  and  sang  hymns  unto  Christ  as  a  God, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  disci- 
pline ^°  forbade  murder,  adultery,  avarice,  rob- 
bery, and  the  like.  In  reply  to  this  Trajan  wrote 
that  the  race  of  Christians  should  not  be  sought 
after,  but  when  found  should  be  punished." 
Such  were  the  events  which  took  place  at  that 
time. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

EvarcstuSy  the  Fourth  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 

Rome, 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
mentioned  above,^  Clement*  committed  the 
episcopal  government  of  the  church  of  Rome 
to  Evarestus,^  and  departed  this  life  after  he  had 
superintended  the  teaching  of  the  divine  word 
nine  years  in  all. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Justus,  the  Third  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 

But  when  Symeon  also  had  died  in  the  man- 
ner described,^  a  certain  Jew  by  the  name  of 
Justus*  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  throne  in 
Jerusalem.  He  was  one  of  the  many  thousands 
of  the  circumcision  who  at  that  time  believed  in 
Christ. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
Ignatius  and  his  Epistles. 

1  At  that  time  Polycarp,*  a  disciple  of  the 
apostles,  was  a  man  of  eminence  in  Asia,  having 
been  entrusted  with  the  episcopate  of  the  church 
of  Smyrna  by  those  who  had  seen  and  heard  the 

Lord. 

2  And  at  the  same  time  Papias,*  bishop  of 

'^  Greek :  vp6c  rh  "rnv  ivurr^ttv^  aitriiv  6ui4tvk€iairtiv.  Latin 
original:  ati  coHfaderandum  disciplinam.  The  Greek  transla- 
tion is  aeain  somewhat  inaccurate.  cvt<rr^Mn  (literally,  "  experi- 
ence,"  "knowledge  ")  expresses  certain  meanings  of  the  word  dis- 
ciplina^  but  does  not  strictly  reproduce  the  sense  in  which  the  latter 
word  is  used  in  this  passage;  namely,  in  the  sense  of  moral  disci- 
pline. I  have  again  translated  the  Greek  version  in  the  light  of  its 
Latin  original. 

*  The  Emperor  Trajan. 

>  On  Clement  of  Rome,  see  chap.  4,  note  19. 

*  In  Bk.  IV.  chap,  x,  Eusebius  gives  eight  years  as  the  duration 
of  Evarestus'  episcopate;  but  in  his  Chrcn,  he  gives  seven.  Other 
caulogues  differ  widely,  both  as  to  the  time  of  his  accession  and  the 
duration  of  his  episcopate.  The  truth  is,  as  the  monarchical  episco- 
pate was  not  yet  existing  in  Rome,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  nx  his 
dates,  or  those  of  any  ofthe  other  so-called  bishops  who  lived  before 
the  second  quarter  of  the  second  century. 

*  See  above,  chap.  33. 

'  Of  this  Justus  welcnow  no  more  than  Eusebius  tells  us  here. 
Epiphanius  {Har.  LXVI.  ao)  calls  him  Judas. 

*  On  Polycarp,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  14,  note  5. 

'  Of  the  fife  of  Papias,  bishop  of  Hicrapolis,  we  know  very  little. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hter.  V.  33.  3  and  4,  who  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  a  companion  of  Polycarp  and  a  hearer  of  the 
apostle  John.  The  latter  statement  is  in  all  probability  incorrect 
(see  chap.  39,  note  4);  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  truth 
of  the  former.    Papias'  dates  we  cannot  ascertain  with  any  great  de- 


the  parish  of  Hierapolis,*  became  well  known, 
as  did  also  Ignatius,  who  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Antioch,  second  in  succession  to  Peter,  and 
whose  fame  is  still  celebrated  by  a  great  many.* 


eree  of  accuracy.  A  notice  in  the  Chron.  PatchaU^  which  makes 
him  a  martyr  and  connects  his  death  with  that  of  Polycarp,  assign- 
ing both  to  the  year  164  a.d..  has  been  shown  by  Ligbtfoot  (Ok- 
iemp.  Review^  1875,  II.  p.  381)  to  rest  upon  a  confusbn  of  names, 
and  to  be,  therefore,  entirely  untrustworthy.  We  learn,  however, 
from  chap.  39,  below,  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  personal  fol- 
lowers ofthe  Lord  (e.g.  with  Aristion  and  the  **  presbyter  John  ") , 
and  also  with  the  daughters  of  Philip.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
reached  years  of  maturity  before  the  end  of  the  first  century.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  five  books  of  his  Expositions  cannot  have  been 
written  very  long  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  for  some 
of  the  extant  fragments  seem  to  show  traces  of  the  existence  of  Gnos> 
ticism  in  a  somewhat  advanced  form  at  the  time  he  wrote.  With 
these  data  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  neighborhood  of  70  a.d.,  and  died  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  He  was  a  pronounced  chiliast  (see  chap.  39,  note 
xo),  and  accoraing  to  Eusebius,  a  man  of  limited  understanding  (see 
cnap.  39,  note  20) ;  but  the  claim  of  the  Tiibingen  school^  that  he 
was  an  Ebionite  is  not  supported  by  extant  evidence  (see  Lightfoot, 
ibid.  p.  384) .  On  the  writings  ot  Papias,  see  below,  chap.  39, 
note  X. 

"  Four  MSS.  insert  at  this  point  the  words  avi|p  rk  vavra  on 
^oAtora  AoyiMrarof  cat  r^f  ypoiA^c  cti^fiiov  ("  a  man  of  the  great- 
est learning  in  all  lines  and  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  "),  which 
are  acceptdi  by  Heinichcn,  Closs,  and  Crust.  The  large  majority  of 
the  best  MSS.,  however^  supported  by  RuAnus,  and  followed  by 
Valesius  (in  his  notes),  Strotn,  Laemmer,  Burton,  and  the  German 
translator,  Stigloher,  omit  the  words,  which  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
regarded  as  an  interpolation,  intended  perhaps  to  oflset  the  deroga- 
tory words  used  by  Eusebius  in  respect  to  Papias^  in  chap.  39,  §  X3< 
In  discussing  the  genuineness  oT  these  words,  critics  (among  them 
Heinichen)  nave  concerned  themselves  too  much  with  the  miestion 
whether  the  opinion  of  Papias  expressed  here  contradicts  that  ex- 
pressed in  chap.  39,  and  therefore,  whether  Eusebius  can  have  writ- 
ten these  words.  £ven  if  it  be  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  passases 
and  to  show  that  Papias  may  have  been  a  learned  man,  whue  at  the 
same  time  he  was  of  "  limited  iudgment,"  as  Eusebius  informs  us, 
the  &ct  nevertheless  remains  tnat  the  weight  of  MS.  authority  is 
heavily  against  the  genuineness  of  the  words,  and  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  understand  the  interpolation  than  the  omission  of  such  an 
expression  in  praise  of  one  of  the  apostolic  Fathers,  especially  when 
tlM  lack  of  any  commendation  here  and  in  chap.  39  must  be  un- 
pleasantly noticeable. 

*  Eusebius  follows  what  was  undoubtedly  the  oldest  tradition  in 
making  Evodius  the  first  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Ignatius  the  second 
(see  above,  chap,  aa,  note  2).  Granting  the  genuineness  of  the 
shorter  Greek  recension  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  (to  be  mentioned 
below) ,  the  fact  that  Ignatius  was  bishop  of  the  church  of  Antioch 
in  Syria  is  established  by  E^.  nd  Rom.  9,  compared  with  ad  Smyr. 
XX  and  ad  Polycarp.  7.  If  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  be  denied* 
these  passages  seem  to  prove  at  least  his  connection  with  the  church 
of  Antioch  and  his  influential  position  in  it,  for  otherwise  the  forgery 
of  the  epistles  under  his  name  would  be  inconceivable. 

There  are  few  more  prominent  figures  in  early  Church  history 
than  Ignatius,  and  yet  there  are  few  about  whom  we  have  less  un- 
questioned knowledge.  He  is  known  in  history  pre-eminently  as  a 
martyr.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  is  buried  in  complete  obscurity. 
It  is  only  as  a  man  condemned  to  death  for  his  profession  of  Christi- 
anity  that  he  comes  out  into  the  light,  and  it  is  with  him  in  this  char- 
acter and  with  the  martyrdom  which  followed  that  tradition  has 
busied  itself.  There  are  extant  various  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
Sl  Ignatius  which  contain  detailed  accounts  of  his  death,  but  these 
belong  to  the  fourth  and  subsequent  centuries,  are  auite  contra- 
dictory in  their  statements,  and  nave  been  conclusively  proved  to 
be  utterly  unreliable  and  to  furnish  no  trustworthy  information  on 
the  subject  in  hand.  From  writers  before  Eusebius  we  have  but 
four  notices  of  Ignatius  (Poly carp's  Ep.  ad  Phil.  9,  13;  Irenseus* 
Adv.  Har.  V.  98.  3,  quoted  below;  Origen,  Prol.  in  Cant.^  and 
Horn.  VI.  in  Luc).  These  furnish  us  with  very  little  informa- 
tion. If  the  notice  in  Polycarp's  epistle  be  genuine  (and  though  it 
has  been  widely  attacked,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  dcubt  it; ,  it 
furnishes  us  with  our  earliest  testimony  to  the  martyrdom  of  a  cer- 
tain Ignatius  and  to  the  existence  of  epistles  written  by  him.  Ire- 
naeus does  not  name  Ignatius,  but  he  testifies  to  the  existence  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  bears  his  name,  and  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  author  of  that  epistle.  Origen  informs  us  tlmt  Ignatius, 
the  author  of  certain  epistles,  was  second  bishop  of  the  church  of 
Antioch  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  Eusebius,  in  the  present 
chapter,  is  the  first  one  to  give  us  an  extended  account  of  Ignatius, 
and  his  account  contains  no  information  beyond  what  he  mignt  have 
drawn  from  the  Ignatian  epistles  themselves  as  they  lay  before  him, 
except  the  statements,  already  made  by  Origen,  that  Ignatius  was 
the  second  bishop  of  Antiocn  and  sunered  martyrdom  at  Rome. 
The  former  statement  must  have  rested  on  a  tradition,  at  least  in 

£art,  independent  of  the  epistles  (for  they  imply  only  the  &ct  of 
is  Antiocnian  episcopacy,  without  specifying  the  time) :  the  latter 
might  have  arisen  from  the  epistles  themselves  (in  which  it  is  clearly 
suted  that  the  writer  is  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  sufier  martyrdom). 
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3      Report  says  that  he  was  sent  from  Syria  to 
Rome,  and  became  food  for  wild  beasts  on 


Ibr  of  coune  it  would  be  natural  to  assume  that  his  expectation  was 
realized. 

The  connection  in  which  Eusebius  records  the  martyrdom  im- 
plies that  he  believed  that  it  tpok  place  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
m  his  ChronieU  he  Rives  precise  dates  for  the  becinning  of  his 
episcopate  (the  aiath  Olympiad,  i.e.  69-73  a.d.)  and  vat  his  martyr- 
dom (the  tenth  year  of  Trajan,  i.e.  107  a.d.).  Subsequent  notices 
of  Ignatius  are  either  quite  worthless  or  are  based  solely  upon  the 
epistles  themselves  or  upon  the  statements  of  Eusebius.  The  in- 
formation, independtat  ot  the  epistles,  which  has  reached  us  from 
the  time  of  Eusebius  or  earlier,  consequently  narrows  itself  down  to 
the  report  that  Ignatius  was  second  bishopof  Antioch,  and  that  he 
was  bishop  from  about  70  to  X07  a.d*  The  former  date  mav  be 
regarded  as  entirely  unreliable.  Even  were  it  grafted  that  there 
could  have  been  a  btshop  at  the  head  of  the  Antiochian  church  at  so 
early  a  date  ^and  there  is  no  warrant  for  such  a  supposition) ,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  impossible  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the  date  nven 
by  Eusebius,  as  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the  dates 

Sven  for  the  so-called  bishops  of  other  cities  during  the  first  century 
ee  Bk.  IV.  chap,  x,  note  x).  But  the  date  of  Ignatius'  martyrdom 
given  by  Eusebius  seems  at  first  sight  to  rest  upon  a  more  reliable 
tradition,  and  has  been  accepted  by  many  scholars  as  correct.  Its 
accuracy,  however,  has  been  impugneo,  especially  by  Zahn  and 
Lightfoot,  who  leave  the  date  of  Ignatius'  death  uncertain,  claiming 
simply  that  he  died  under  Trajan;  and  by  Hamackj  who^  puts  his 
death  into  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  We  shall  refer  to  this  again  further 
<m.  Meanwhile,  since  the  information  which  we^  have  of  Ignatius, 
independent  of  the  Ignatian  epistles,  is  so  small  in  amount,  we  are 
dbli^Ki  to  tuna  to  those  epistles  for  our  chief  knowledge  of  his  life 
and  character. 

But  at  this  point  a  difficulty  confronts  us.  There  are  extant  three 
difierent  recensions  of  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  Are  any  of 
diem  genuine,  and  if  so^  which?  The  first,  or  longer  Greek  recen- 
sion, as  it  is  called,  consists  of  fifteen  epistles,  which  were  first  pub 


lisbed  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Of  these  fifteen,  eight 

1.    The 
gentuneoeas  01  tne  lormer  ana  tne  integrity  ofthe  latter  now  find  no 


are  deariy  spurious,  and  seven  are  at  least  lamly  interpolated.    1 

Siuineoeas  of  the  former  and  the  integrity  of  tfaie  latter  now  find 
enders  among  scholars.  The  second,  or  shorter  Oeek  recension, 
contains  seven  of  the  fifteen  epistles  of  the  longer  recension,  in  a 
much  shorter  form.  Their  titles  are  the  same  that  are  given  by 
EuselMus  in  this  chapter.  They  were  first  discovered  and  publish^ 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  third,  or  Syriac  recension,  con- 
tains three  of  these  seven  epistles  (to  Potycarp.  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  to  the  Romans),  in  a  stul  shorter  form,  ana  was  discovered  in 
the  present  century.  Since  its  discovery^  opmions  have  been  divided 
between  it  and  the  shorter  Greek  recension;  but  the  defense  of  the 

Snuineness  of  the  latter  by  Zahn  and  Lightfoot  may  be  rejB;arded  as 
lally  settling  the  matter,  and  establishing  the  originality  of  the 
shorter  Greek  recension  as  over  against  that  represented  by  the 
Syriac  version.  The  former,  therefore,  alone  comes  into  coosidera- 
don  in  discussing  the  genuinnaess  of  the  Ignatian  epistles.  ^  Their 
genuineness  is  still  stoutly  denied  by  some;  but  the  evidence  in  their 
tsvor,  external  and  internal,  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside;  and  since 
the  appearance  of  Lightfoot's  great  work,  candid  scholars  almost 
unanimously  admit  that  the  Question  is  settled,  and  their  genuine- 
ness triumphantly  established.  The  great  diflScuities  which  have 
stood  in  the  way  ofthe  acceptance  of  the  epistles  are,  first  and  chiefly, 
the  highly  developed  form  of  church  government  which  they  reveal ; 
and  secondly,  the  attacks  upon  heresy  contained  in  them.  Both  of 
these  characteristics  seem  to  necessiute  a  date  later  than  the  reign  of 
Trajiui,  the  traditional  time  of  Ignatius'  martyrdom.  Hamack  regards 
these  two  difiiculties  as  very  serious,  if  not  absolutely  fetal  to  the 
supposition  that  the  epistles  were  written  during  the  reign  of  Trajan ; 
but  in  a  very  keen  tract,  entitled  Die  Ztit  des  Ignatius  (Leipzig, 
1878) ,  he  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  common  tradition  that 
Ignatius  sufiered  martyrdom  under  Trajan  is  worthless,  and  he 
therefore  brings  the  martyrdom  down  into  the  rei^  of  Hadrian,  and 
thus  does  aws^  with  most  of  the  internal  difficulties  which  beset  the 
acceptance  ot  the  episdes.  Whether  or  not  Hamack's  explanation 
of  £usebius'  chronolc^y  of  the  Antiochian  bishops  be  accepted  as 
correct  (and  the  number  of  its  adherents  is  not  great),  he  has,  at 
least,  shown  that  the  tradition  that  Ignatius  sufferM  martyrdom  un- 
der Trajan  is  not  as  strong  as  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be, 
a^  that  it  is  possible  to  question  seriously  its  reliability.  Light- 
foot, who  discusses  Hamack*s^  theory  at  considerable  length  (II. 
5.  490-469),  rejects  it,  and  maintains  that  Ignatius  died  sometime 
urmg  the  reign  of  Trajan,  though,  with  Zahn  and  Hamack,  he  gives 
up  the  traditional  date  of  107  a.d.,  which  is  found  in  the  ChronicU  of 
Euse^us,  and  has  been  very  commonly  accepted  as  reliable.  Light- 
foot, however,  remarks  that  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  is  much 
more  certain  than  the  chronology  of  Ignatius,  and  that,  therefore,  if 
it  is  a  question  between  the  rejection  of  the  epistles  and  the  relega- 
tion  of  Ignatius'  death  to  Uie  reign  of  Hadrian  (which  he,  however, 
denies),  the  latter  alternative  must  be  chosen  without  hesitation.  A 
final  dedaioQ  upon  this  knotty  point  has  not  yet  been,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be,  reached;  but  Harnack's  theory  that  the  epistles  were 
written  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  deserves  even  more  careful  con- 
sideration than  it  has  yet  received. 

Granting  the  genumeness  of  the  Ignatian  ept&tles,  we  are  still 
in  possession  of  no  great  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  his  life. 
We  know  from  them  only  that  he  was  bishop  of  the  church  of  Anti- 
och in  Syria,  and  bad  been  condemned  to  martyrdom,  and  that  he 


account  of  his  testimony  to  Christ.*    And       4 
as  he  made  the  journey  through  Asia  under 
the  strictest  military  surveillance,  he  fortified  the 
parishes  in  the  various  cities  where  he  stopped 
by  oral  homilies  and  exhortations,  and  warned 
them  above  all  to  be  especially  on  their  guard 
against  the  heresies  that  were  then  beginning  to 
prevail,  and  exhorted  them  to  hold  fast  to  the 
tradition  of  the  apostles.     Moreover,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  attest  that  tradition  in  writing, 
and  to  give  it  a  fixed  form  for  the  sake  of 
greater   security.      So  when  he  came  to       6 
Smyrna,  where  Polycarp  was,  he  wrote  an 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,'  in  which  he 

was,  at  the  time  of  their  composition,  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  suffer 
deaUi  in  the  arena.  His  character  and  opinions,  however,  are  very 
clearly  exhibited  in  his  writings.  To  quote  from  SchaiT,  **  Ignatius 
stands  out  in  history  as  the  ideal  of  a  Catholic  martyr,  and  as  the 
earliest  advocate  of  the  hierarchical  principle  in  botn  its  good  and 
its  evil  points.  As  a  writer,  he  is  remarkable  for  originality,  fresh- 
ness, and  force  of  ideas,  and  for  terse,  sparkling,  and  sententious 
style;  but  .in  apostolic  simplicity  and  soundness,  he  is  inferior  to 
Clement  and  Polycarp,  and  presents  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  epis- 
tles of  the  New  Testament.  Qement  shows  the  calmness,  dignity, 
and  governmental  wisdom  of  the  Roman  character.  Ignatius  glows 
with  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  the  Greek  and  Syrian  temper  which 
carries  him  b^ond  the  bounds  of  sobriety.  He  was  a  very  uncom- 
mon man,  ana  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  his  age.  He  is  the 
incarnation,  as  it  were,  of  the  three  closely  connected  ideas:  the 
glory  of  martyrdom,  the  omnipotence  of  episcopacy,  and  the  hatred 
of  heresy  and  schism.  Hierarchical  pride  ana  humility,  Christian 
charity  and  chuichly  exdusiveiiess,  are  typically  represented  in 
Ignatius." 

The  literature  on  Ignatius  and  the  Ignatian  controversy  is  t^vf 
extensive.  The  principal  edUions  to  oe  consulted  are  Cureton^ 
The  Ancient  Syriac  vertion  of  the  Epittlet^St,  Ignatiu*  to  St. 
Polycarp,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Romans,  with  English  transla- 
tion ana  notes  (the  edUio ^rinee^t  dL  the  Syriac  version) ,  London 
and  Berlin,  18^5;  Zahn's  tg^natiiet  Polycarpi  EpistMlm^Martyria 
frarmenta.  Lips.  1876  {Pattrum  Apcstolicomm  O^ra^  ed.  Geb- 
hatdt,  Harnack,  and  Zahn,  Vol.  II.) ;  Bishop  Lightfoot's  St.  Igna- 
tius and  St.  Polycarp  (The  Apostolic  Fathers,  Fzit  II.),  London, 
1885.  This  edition  (in  two  volumes)  is  the  most  complete  and 
exhaustive  edition  of  Isnatius'  epistles  which  has  yet  appeared,  and 
contains  a  very  full  and  able  discussion  of  all  questions  connected 
with  Ignatius  and  his  writings.  It  contains  the  text  of  the  longer 
Greek  recension  and  of  the  Syriac  version,  in  addition  to  that  of  tne 
seven  genuine  epistles,  and  practically  supersedes  all  earlier  editions. 
An  English  translation  of  all  the  episdes  of  Ignatius  (Syriac  and 
Greek,  in  both  recensions)  is  given  in  the  Aate-Nicene  Faih^rs 
(Am.  ed.),  Vol.  I.  pp.  45-xa6.  The  principal  discussions  which  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  here  are  those  of  Lightfoot  in  his  edition  of 
the  Ignatian  episdes  just  referred  to;  Zahn's  Ignatius  von  Anti' 
oehien,  Crotha,  2873  (very  full  and  able);  Harnack's  Die  Zeit  des 
Ignatius,  Leipzig,  1878;  and  the  reviews  of  Lightfoot's  edition  con- 
tributed by  Hamack  to  the  Expositor,  DtattsAitx,  1885,  January 
and  March,  1886.  For  a  more  extended  list  of  works  on  the  subject, 
and  for  a  brief  review  of  the  whole  matter,  see  SchafTs  Church  7/is- 
tory.  Vol.  II.  p.  65X-664. 

*  That  Ignatius  was  on  his  way  from  Syria  to  Rome,  under  con- 
demnation for  his  testimony  to  Chxist,  and  that  he  was  expecting  to 
be  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  upon  reaching  Rome,  appears  from  many 
passages  of  the  epistles  themselves.  Whether  the  tradition, -as  Eu- 
sebius calls  it,  that  he  actually  did  suffer  martyrdom  at  Rome  was 
independent  of  the  epistles,  or  simply  grew  out  of  the  statements 
made  in  them,  we  cannot  tell.  Whichever  is  the  case,  we  may  re- 
gard the  tradition  as  reliable.  That  he  suffered  martyrdom  some- 
where is  too  well  attested  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment ;  and  there 
exists  no  tradition  in  favor  of  any  other  city  as  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom,  except  a  Idite  one  reported  by  lohn  Malalas,  which  names 
Antioch  as  the  place.  This  is  accepted  by  Volkmar  and  by  the 
author  of  Supernatural  Religion ^  but  its  falsity  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  oy  Zahn  (see  his  edition  of  the  Ignatian  epistles,  p. 
xii,  343,  38X). 

A  The  seven  ^nuine  episdes  of  Ignatius  (all  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  in  this  chapter)  fiul  into  two  groups,  four  having 
been  written  from  one  place  and  three  from  another.  The  first  four 
—  to  the  Ephesians,  Magnesians,  Trallians,  and  Romans  —  were 
written  from  Smyrna^  while  Ignatius  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  as 
we  can  learn  from  notices  in  the  episdes  themselves,  and  as  is  stated 
below  by  Eusebius,  who  probably  took  his  information  from  the 
statements  of  the  epistles,  as  we  take  ours.  Ephesus,  Magnesia, 
and  Tralles  lay  to  the  south  of  Smyrna,  on  one  of  the  ^eat  hiniways 
of  Asia  l(f  inor.  But  Ignatius  was  taken  by  a  road  which  lay  further 
north,  passing  through  Philadelphia  and  Sardis  (see  Lightfoot,  I.  33 
sq.)»  and  thus  did  not  visit  the  three  cities  to  which  he  now  sends 
epistles  from  Smyrna.    The  four  epistles  writteii  from  Smyrna  con- 
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mentions  Onesimus,  its  pastor ;  ^  and  another  to 
the  church  of  Magnesia,  situated  upon  the  Mas- 
ander^  in  which  he  makes  mention  again  of  a 
bishop  Damas ;  and  finally  one  to  the  church  of 
Trallesy  whose  bishop,  he  states,  was  at  that 

6  time  Polybius.    In  addition  to  these  he  wrote 
also  to  the  church  of  Rome,  entreating 

them  not  to  secure  his  release  from  martyrdom, 
and  thus  rob  him  of  his  earnest  hope.     In  con- 
firmation of  what  has  been  said  it  is  proper  to 
quote  briefly  from  this  epistle.     He  writes 

7  as  follows :  *  "  From  Syria  even  unto  Rome 
I  fight  with  wild  beasts,  by  land  and  by  sea, 

by  night  and  by  day,  being  bound  amidst  ten 
leopards,*  that  is,  a  company  of  soldiers  who 
only  become  worse  when  they  are  well  treated. 
In  the  midst  of  their  wrongdoings,  however,  I 
am  more  fully  learning  discipleship,  but  I 

8  am  not  thereby  justified.***    May  I  have  joy 
of  the  beasts  that  are  prepared  for  me ;  and 

I  pray  that  I  may  find  them  ready ;  I  will  even 
coax  them  to  devour  me  quickly  that  they  may 
not  treat  me  as  they  have  some  whom  they  have 
refused  to  touch  through  fear."  And  if  they  are 
unwilling,  I  will  compel  them.    Forgive  me. 

9  I  know  what  is  expedient  for  me.    Now  do  I 
begin  to  be  a  disciple.    May  naught  of  things 

visible  and  things  invisible  envy  me ;  ^  that  I  may 
attain  unto  Jesus  Christ.  Let  fire  and  cross  and 
attacks  of  wild  beasts,  let  wrenching  of  bones, 
cutting  of  limbs,  crushing  of  the  whole  body, 
tortures  of  the  devil, — let  all  these  come  upon 
me  if  only  I  may  attain  unto  Jesus  Christ." 

10  These  things  he  wrote  from  the  above- 
mentioned  city  to  the  churches  referred  to. 

And  when  he  had  left  Smyrna  he  wrote  again 
from  Troas"  to  the  Philadelphians  and  to  the 
church  of  Smyrna ;  and  particularly  to  Polycarp, 
who  presided  over  the  latter  church.  And  since 
he  knew  him  well  as  an  apostolic  man,  he  com- 
mended to  him,  like  a  true  and  good  shepherd, 
the  flock  at  Antioch,  and  besought  him  to  care 

tain  no  indication  of  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  whether  Eusebius  in  his  enumeration  followed  the 
manuscript  of  the  epbtles  which  he  used  (our  present  MSS.  give  an 
entirely  difierent  order,  which  is  not  at  all  chronological  and  does 
not  even  keep  the  two  groups  distinct),  or  whether  he  exercised  his 
own  judgment,  we  do  not  know. 

'  Of  this  Onesimus,  and  of  Damas  and  Polybius  mentioned  just 
below,  we  know  nothixur  more. 

*  Ignatius,  £/.  ad  Kom.  chap.  5. 

*  Acoiropioif .  This  is  the  earliest  use  of  this  word  in  way  extant 
writing,  and  an  argument  has  been  drawn  from  this  fact  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  epistle.  For  a  careful  discussion  of  the  matter, 
see  Lightfoot's  editionj  Vol.  II.  p.  axa. 

^0  Compare  z  Cor.  iv.  4. 

^  Compare  the  instances  of  this  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  Bk. 
V.  chap,  z,  §  4a,  and  in  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  7. 

^  The  translation  of  this  sentence  is  Lightfoot's,  who  prefers 
with  Rufinus  and  the  Syriac  to  read  the  optative  ^-qAMo-oi  instead  of 
the  infinitive  CiV^wo-at,  which  is  found  in  most  of  the  MSS.  and  is 
given  by  Heinichen  and  the  majority  of  the  other  editors.  The 
sense  seems  to  require,  as  Lightfoot  asserts,  the  oputive  rather  than 
the  infinitive. 

^  That  Troas  was  the  place  from  which  Ignatius  wrote  to  the 
Philadelphians.  to  the  Smymaeans,  and  to  Polycarp  is  clear  from 
indications  in  the  epistles  themselves.  The  chronological' order  in 
which  the  three  were  written  is  uncertain.  He  had  visited  both 
churches  upon  his  journey  to  Troas  and  had  seen  Polycarp  in 
Smyrna. 


diligently  for  it.^^      And   the   same   man,     11 
writing  to  the  Smymasans,  used  the  follow- 
ing words  concerning  Christ,  taken  I  know  not 
whence  : "  "  But  I  laiow  and  believe  that  he  was 
in  the  flesh  after  the  resurrection.     And  when 
he  came  to  Peter  and  his  companions  he  said  to 
them.  Take,  handle  me,  and  see  that  I  am  not 
an  incorporeal  spirit.^*     And  immediately 
they  touched  him  and  believed."'^     Ire-     12- 
nseus  also  knew  of  his  martyrdom  and  men- 
tions his  epistles  in  the  following  words  :^  "As 
one  of  our  people  said,  when  he  was  condemned 
to  the  beasts  on  account  of  his  testimony  unto 
God,  I  am  God's  wheat,  and  by  the  teeth  of  wild 
beasts  am  I  ground,  that  I  may  be  foimd 
pure  bread."    Polycarp  also  mentions  these     13 
letters  in  the    epistle  to  the   Philippians 
which  is  ascribed  to  him."    His  words  are  as 
follows  : "  "  I  exhort  all  of  you,  therefore,  to  be 
obedient  and  to  practice  all  patience  such  as  ye 
saw  with  your  own  eyes  not  only  in  the  blessed 
Ignatius  and  Rufus  and  Zosimus,*^  but  also  in 
others  from  among  yourselves  as  well  as  in  Paul 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles ;  being  per- 
suaded that  all  these  ran  not  in  vain,  but  in  faith 
and  righteousness,  and  that  they  are  gone  to  their 
rightful  place  beside  the  Lord,  with  whom  also 
they  suffered.    For  they  loved  not  the  present 
world,  but  him  that  died  for  our  sakes  and 
was  raised  by  God  for  us."   And  afterwards     14 
he  adds  :  **  "  You  have  written  to  me,  both 
you  and  Ignatius,  that  if  any  one  go  to  Syria  he 
may  carry  with  him  the  letters  from  you.     And 
this  I  will  do  if  I  have  a  suitable  opportunity, 
either  I  myself  or  one  whom  I  send  to  be 
an  ambassador  for  you  also.     The  epistles     16 
of  Ignatius  which  were  sent  to  us  by  him 
and  the  others  which  we  had  with  us  we  sent  to 
you  as  you  gave  charge.    They  are  appended 
to  this  epistle,  and  from  them  you  will  be  able 


>«  See  Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  chap.  7. 

^  Ep.  ad  Snnr.  chap.  3.  Jerome,  quoting  this  passa^  from 
Ignatius  in  his  ife  vir.  ill.  16,  refers  it  to  the  gospel  which  had 
lately  been  translated  by  him  (according  to  de  vir.  ill.  3) ,  viz. :  the 
Gosp§l  of  the  Nazarenes  (or  the  Gosptl  according  to  the  He^ 
brewi).  In  his  Comment,  in  Uaiam^  Bk.  XVIII.  introd.,  Jerome 
Quotes  the  same  passage  again,  referring  it  to  the  same  gospel 
lEvangelium  quod  H*br»orunt  Uctiiani  Nazarttt).  But  in 
Origen  d*  prin.  praef.  8,  the  phrase  is  quoted  as  taken  from  the 
Teaching  of  Peter  {''qui  Petri  doc  tr  in  a  apellatur"). 
Eusebius^  various  references  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews show  that  he  was  personall^r  acquainted  with  it  (see  above, 
chap,  as,  note  34) ,  and  knowine  his  great  thoroughness  in  going 
through  the  books  which  he  had  access  to,  it  is  imponible  to  sup- 
pose tnat  if  this  passase  quoted  from  Ignatius  were  in  the  Go&- 
pel  according  to  the  Hebrews  be  should  not  have  known  it.  We 
seem  then  to  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  passage  did  not 
originally  stand  in  the  Cjospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  but  was 
later  incorporated  either  from  the  Teaching  0/  Petery  \n  which 
Origen  found  it,  or  from  some  common  souroe  or  oral  traditioo. 

1^  dtti/moKiov  aviainarov.  ^^  (Compare  Luke  xxiv.  39. 

*■  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Har.  V.  a8.  4. 

^*  On  Polycarp's  episde  to  the  Philippians,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap. 
Z4,  note  z6. 

*•  Polycarp,  Ep,  ad  Phil.  chap.  9. 

*^  Of  these  men,  Rufus  and  Zosimus,  we  know  nothing. 

^  Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  Phil.  chap.  13.  The  genuineness  of  this 
chapter,  which  bears  such  strong  testimony  to  the  Ignatian  epistles, 
has  been  questioned  by  some  scholars,  but  without  good  grounds. 
See  below,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  14,  note  x6. 
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to  derive  great  advantage.  For  they  comprise 
faith  and  patience,  and  every  kind  of  edification 
that  pertaineth  to  our  Lord."  So  much  concern- 
ing Ignatius.  But  he  was  succeeded  by  Heros" 
in  the  episcopate  of  the  church  of  Antioch. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 
The  Evangelists  that  were  still  Eminent  at  that 

I  1  Among  those  that  were  celebrated  at  that 

time  was_Quadratus/  who,  report  says,  was 

renowned  along  with  the  daughters  of  Philip  for 

his  prophetical  gifts.     And  there  were  many 

I  others  besides  these  who  were  known  in  those 
da3rs,  and  who  occupied  the  first  place  among 

.  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  And  they  also, 
being  illustrious  disciples  of  such  great  men, 
built  up  the  foundations  of  the  churches  which 
had  been  laid  by  the  apostles  in  every  place,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  more  and  more  widely  and 
scattered  the  saving  seeds  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  far  and  near  throughout  the  whole 

2  world.*   For  indeed  most  of  the  disciples  of 
that  time,  animated  by  the  divine  word  with 

a  more  ardent  love  for  philosophy,^  had  already 
fulfilled  the  command  of  the  Saviour,  and  had 
distributed  their  goods  to  the  needy.*  Then 
starting  out  upon  long  journeys  they  performed 
the  office  of  evangelists,  being  filled  with  the 
desire  to  preach  Christ  to  those  who  had  not  yet 
heard  the  word  of  faith,  and  to  deliver  to 

3  them  the  divine  Gospels.    And  when  they 
had  only  laid  the  foundations  of  the  faith  in 

foreign  places,  they  appointed  others  as  pastors, 
and  entrusted  them  with  the  nurture  of  those 
that  had  recently  been  brought  in,  while  they 
themselves  went  on  again  to  other  countries  and 
nations,  with  the  grace  and  the  co-operation  of 

^  According  to  Euaebius'  ChroMtcie  Heros  became  bishop  of 
Antioch  in  the  tenth  year  of  Tngan  (107  a.d.),  and  was  succeeded 
by  Comdius  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Hadrian  (xa8  a.d.)*  In  the 
Htstorj  he  is  mentioned  only  once  more  (Bk.  Iv.  chap.  30),  and  no 
dates  are  given.  Tlie  dates  found  in  the  CkronicU  are  entirely 
unreliable  (see  on  the  dates  of  all  the  early  Antiochian  bishops,  Har- 
iUidt*%Zeii  dts  Ignatius).  Of  Heros  himself  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy isfionnation.  His  name  appears  in  the  later  martyrologies, 
and  one  of  the  spurious  Ignatian  epistles  is  addressed  to  him. 

^  This  Quadratus  had  considerable  reputation  as  a  prophet,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  Eusebius'  mention  of  him  here,  and  also  from 
the  reference  to  him  in  the  anonymous  work  asainst  the  Montanists 
(see  below,  Bk.  V.  chap.  x6).  We  know  nothing  about  this  Quad- 
ratus exc^  what  is  told  us  in  these  two  passages,  unless  we 
identify  him,  as  many  do,  with  (Quadratus  the  apologist  mentioned 
below  in  Bk.  IV.  chap.  3.  This  identification  is  possiole,  but  by  no 
means  certain.    See  Bk.  IV.  chap.  3,  note  3. 

*  This  rhetorical  flourish  arouses  the  suspicion  that  Eusebius,  al- 
though be  says  there  were  "  many  others  "  that  were  well  known  in 
those  days,  was  unacquainted  witn  the  names  of  such  persons  as  we, 
too,  are  unacquainted  with  them.  None  will  deny  that  there  may 
have  been  some  men  of  prominence  in  the  Church  at  this  time,  but 
Eusebius  apparently  had  no  more  information  to  impart  in  regard  to 
them  than  ne  gives  us  in  this  chapter,  and  he  makes  up  for  his  lack 
of  facts  in  a  way  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon. 

'  That  is,  an  ascetic  mode  of  life.    See  Bk.  VI.  chap.  3,  note  9. 

*  See  Matt.  xix.  ax.  Eusebius  agrees  with  nearly  all  the  Fathers, 
and  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  past  and  present,  in  his 
misinterpretation  of  this  advice  given  by  Christ  to  the  rich  young 


God.  For  a  great  many  wonderful  works  were 
done  through  them  by  the  power  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  so  that  at  the  first  hearing  whole  multi- 
tudes of  men  eagerly  embraced  the  religion 
of  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  But  since  4 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enumerate  the 
names  of  all  that  became  shepherds  or  evange- 
lists in  the  churches  throughout  the  world  in  the 
age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  we 
have  recorded,  as  was  fitting,  the  names  of 
those  only  who  have  transmitted  the  apostolic 
doctrine  to  us  in  writings  still  extant. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

The  Epistle  of  Clement  and  the  Writings  falsely 

ascribed  to  him. 

Thus  Ignatius  has  done  in  the  epistles      1 
which  we  have  mentioned,^  and  Clement  in 
his  epistle  which  is  accepted  by  all,  and  which 
he  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Rome  to 
the  church  of  Corinth.*     In  this  epistle  he  gives 
many  thoughts  drawn  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  also  quotes  verbally  some  of  its 
expressions,  thus  showing  most  plainly  that 
it  is  not  a  recent  prcxluction.    VVherefore  it      2 
has  seemed  reasonable  to  reckon  it  with  the 
other  writings  of  the  apostle.     For  as  Paul  had 
written  to  the  Hebrews  in  his  native  tongue,  some 
say  that  the  evangelist  Luke,  others  that  this 
Clement  liimself,  translated  the  epistle.  The       3 
latter  seems  more  probable,  because   the 
epistle  of  Clement  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  have 
a  similar  character  in  regard  to  style,  and  still 
further  because  the  thoughts  contained  in  the 
two  works  are  not  very  different.' 

But  it  must  be  observed  also  that  there  is      4 
said  to  be  a  second  epistle  of  Clement.    But 
we  do  not  know  that  this  is  recognized  like  the 
former,  for  we  do  not  find  that  the  ancients 
have  made  any  use  of  it.**    And  certain  men       5 
have  lately  brought  forward  other  wordy  and 


^  In  chap.  36,  above.  >  See  above,  chap.  x6. 

*  On  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  various  traditions  as  to 
its  authorship,  see  above,  chap.  3,  note  17. 

*  Eusebius  is  the  first  one  to  mention  the  ascription  of  a  second 
epistle  to  Clement,  but  after  the  fifth  century  such  an  epistle  (whether 
the  one  CD  which  Eusebius  here  refers  we  cannot  tell)  was  in  com- 
mon circulation  and  was  quite  widely  accepted  as  genuine.  This 
epistle  is  still  extant,  in  a  mutilated  form  in  the  Alexandrian  MS., 
complete  in  the  MS.  discovered  by  Bryennios  in  Constantinople  in 
1875.  The  publication  of  the  complete  work  proves,  what  had  long 
been  suspected,  that  it  is  not  an  epistle  at  alK  out  a  homily.  It  can- 
not have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clement, 
nor  can  it  belong  to  the  first  century.  It  was  probably  written  in 
Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  (see  Hamack's  articles 
in  the  Zeiisckri/t  JUr  KirchenMtckickte^  Vol.  I.  p.  264-^83  and 
330-364),  and  is  the  oldest  extant  nomily,  and  as  such  possesseH  con- 
sioerable  interest.  It  has  always  ^one  by  the  name  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Clement,  and  hence  continues  to  be  so  called  although  the 
title  is  a  misnomer,  for  neither  is  it  an  epistle,  nor  is  it  by  Clement. 
It  is  published  in  all  the  editions  of  the  apostolic  Fathers,  but  only 
those  editions  that  have  appeared  since  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
plete homily  by  Bryennios  are  now  of  value.  Of  these,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  only  Gebhardt,  Hamack,  and  Zahn's  Patrum 
Afoti.  Optra^  ad  ed.,  1876,  in  which  Hamack's  prolegomena  and 
notes  are  especially  valuable,  and  the  appendix  to  Lightfoot's  edi- 
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lengthy  writings  under  his  name,  containing  dia- 
logues of  Peter  and  Apion.*  But  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  these  by  the  ancients;  for 
they  do  not  even  preserve  the  pure  stamp  of 
apostolic  orthodoxy.  The  acknowledged  writ- 
ing of  Clement  is  well  known.  We  have  spoken 
also  of  the  works  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp.^ 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

The  Writings  of  Papias. 

1  There  are  extant  five  books  of  Papias, 

which  bear  the  title  Expositions  of  Oracles 

of  the  Lord.^     Irenaeus  makes  mention  of  these 

tion  of  Oexnent  (z877)»  which  contains  the  full  text,  notes,  and  an 
English  translation.    English  translation  also  in  the  Ante-NictMe 


Fathers  (Am.  ed.),  Vol.  Vll.  p.  u>^  sq. 
ieU  of  Christian  Btogra 
in  the  Zeitschr.J,  Kirchengesch.  referred  to  above. 


mon  in  the  Diet,  of  Christian 


Compare  the  article  by  Sal- 
lography  and  Hamack's  articles 


B  There  are  extant  a  number  of  Pseudo-Clementine  writings  of 
the  third  and  following  centuries,  the  chief  among  which  purports 
to  contain  a  record  made  by  Clement  of  discourses  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  and  an  account  of  Clement's  family  history  and  of  his_  travels 
with  Peter,  constituting,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  did^bctico-historical  ro- 
mance. This  exists  now  in  three  forms  (the  Homilies^  Recogni- 
tioHS,  and  Epitome) t  all  of  which  are  closely  related;  though 
whether  the  first  two  (the  last  is  simply  an  abridgment  of  the  first) 
are  drawn  from  a  common  original,  or  whether  one  of  them  is  the 
original  of  the  other,  is  not  certain.  The  works  are  more  or  less 
Ebionitic  in  character,  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
early  Christian  literature.  For  a  careful  discussion  of  them,  see 
Salmon's  article  Clementine  Literature,  in  the  Diet.  0/ Christian 
Biography:  and  for  the  literature  of  the  subject,  which  is  very  ex- 
tensive, see  especially  Schaff's  Chureh  Historv,  II.  p.  435  8<^. 

The  foirrth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books  of  the  Homilies  contain  ex- 
tended conversations  purporting  to  have  been  held  between  Qement 
and  Apiottf  the  famous  antagonist  of  the  Jews  (see  Bk.  II.  chap.  5, 
note  5) .  It  IS  quite  possible  that  the  "  wordy^  and  lengthy  writings,  con- 
taining dialogues  of  Peter  and  Apion,"  which  Euseoius  refers  to  here 
may  m  identical  with  the  Homtliestva.  which  case  we  must  suppose 
Eusebius'  language  to  be  somewhat  inexact;  for  the  dialogues  in  the 
Homilies  are  between  Qement  and  Apion,  not  between  Peter  and 
Apion.  It  seems  more  probablCf  however,  when  we  realize  the  vast 
number  of  works  of  a  similar  diaracter  which  were  in  circulation 
during  the  third  and  subsequent  centuries,  that  Eusebius  refers  here 
to  another  work,  belonging  to  the  same  general  class,  which  is  now 
lost.  If  such  a  work  existed,  it  may  well  have  formed  a  basis  for 
the  dialogues  between  Clement  and  Apion  given  in  the  Homilies. 
In  the  absence  of  all  further  evidence  of  such  a  work,  we  must  leave 
the  matter  quite  undecided.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate 
the  other  Pseudo-Clementine  works  which  are  still  extant.  Compare 
SchafTs  Ch  u  reh  History  1 1 1 .  648  so .  Clement's  name  Mras  a  favorite 
one  with  pseudographers  of  the  early  Church,  and  works  of  all  kinds 
were  pubUshed  under  his  name.^  The  most  complete  collection  of 
these  spurious  works  is  found  in  Migne's  Pair.  Greee.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  *  In  chap.  36,  above. 

>  Aoyiwv  KvptojcMi'  e^ifyiio'cif .  This  work  is  no  longer  extant, 
but  a  number  of  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  by  Irenaeus, 
Eusebius,  and  others,  which  are  published  in  the  various  editions  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  Tsee  especially  Gebhardt,  Hamack  and  Zahn's 
edition.  Vol.  I.  Appendix),  and  by  Kouth  in  his  ReL  Saera,  I.  p.  ^- 
x6.  English  translation  m  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (Am.  ed.}. 
Vol.  I.  p.  151  sq.  The  exact  character  of  the  work  has  been  long  ana 
sharply  disputed.  Some  contend  that  it  was  a  record  of  orau  tra- 
ditions in  regard  to  the  Lord  which  Papias  had  gathered,  together 
with  a  commentary  upon  these  traditions,  others  that  it  was  a  com- 
plete Gospel,  others  tnat  it  was  a  commentary  upon  an  already  ex- 
isting Gospel  or  Gospels.  The  la^t  is  the  view  which  accords  best 
with  the  language  of  Eusebius,  and  it  is  widely  accepted,  though 
there  is  controversy  among  those  who  accept  it  as  to  whether  tne 
Gospel  or  Gospels  which  he  used  are  to  be  identified  with  either  of 
our  canonical  Gospels.  But  upon  this  question  we  cannot  dwell  at 
this  point.  Lightfoot,  who  believes  that  a  written  text  lay  at  the 
base  of  Papias  work,  concludes  that  the  work  contained,  first,  the 
text;  secondly,  **  the  interpretations  which  explained  the  text,  and 
which  were  the  main  object  of  the  work  ";  and  thirdly,  the  oral  tra- 
ditions, which  "were  subordinate  to  the  interpretation"  {Con- 
temporary Review t  1875,  II.  p.  389).  This  is  prob&bly  as  good 
a  description  of  the  plan  of  Papias'  work  as  can  be  given,  whatever 
decision  may  be  reached  as  to  the  identity  of  the  text  which  he  used 
with  any  one  of  our  Gospels.  Lightfoot  has  addu<»d  strong  argu- 
ments for  his  view,  and  nas  discussied  at  length  various  other  views 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here.    On  the  significance  of  the 


as  the  only  works  written  by  him,'  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  ^    "  These   things   are   attested   by . 
Papias,  an  ancient   man  who  was  a  hearer  of 
John  and  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  in  his  fourth 
book.     For  five  books  have   been  written  by 
him."    These  are  the  words  of  Irenaeus. 
But  Papias  himself  in  the   preface  to  his      2. 
discourses  by  no  means   declares  that  he 
was  himself  a  hearer  and   eye-witness  of  the 
holy  apostles,  but  he  shows  by  the  words  which 
he  uses  that  he  received  the  doctrines  of  the 
faith  from  those  who  were  their  friends.* 
He  says :  "  But  I  shall  not  hesitate  also  to       3 
put  down  for  you  along  with  my  interpreta- 

word  Aoyia,  see  below,  note  36.  As  remarked  there,  Xiyta.  cannot  be 
confined  to  words  or  discourses  only,  and  therefore  the  '*  oracles  " 
which  Papias  expounded  in  his  work  may  well  have  included,  so  far 
as  the  title  is  concerned,  a  complete  Gospel  or  Gospels.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  work  itself,  however,  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture, 
though  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  the  time  of  Papias  at  least  some 
of  our  Gospds  were  certainly  in  existence  and  already  widely  ac- 
cepted. It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  if  written  docu- 
ments lay  at  the  basis  of  Papias'  work,  as  we  have  concluded  that 
they  did.  that  they  can  have  been  other  than  one  or  more  of  the 
commonly  accepted  Gospels.  But  see  Lighifoot's  article  already 
referred  to  for  a  discussion  of  this  question.  The  date  of  the  com- 
position of  Papias'  work  is  now  commonly  fixed  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  probably  nearer  130  than  150  a.d.  The  books- 
and  articles  that  have  been  written  upon  thii  work  ate  fjar  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Besides  the  article  by  Lightfoot  in  the  Content^ 
Porary  Review^  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  we  should 
mention  also  Salmon's  article  in  the  Diet,  of  Christian  Biography , 
Schleiermacher's  essay  in  the  Studien  una  Kritiken,  t839,  p.  735 
sq.,  —  the  first  critical  discussion  of  Papias'  testimony  in  regard  to 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  still  valuable,— dissertations 
by  Weinenbach,  1874  and  1878,  and  by  Leimbach,  1875,  with  reviews 
of  the  last  two  in  various  periodicals,  notably  the  articles  by  Hilgen- 
feld  in  his  Zeitsehrift  /Ur  tuiss.  Theol,  1875,  1877,  1879.  ^^^  <^lso 
p.  389,  note,  below.   On  the  life  of  Papias,  see  above,  chap.  36,  note  s. 

>  •»«  IkivtAv  avrijp  yfuu^wrtty,     Irenaeus  does  not  expressly  say 
that  these  were  the  only  works  written  by  Papias.     He  simply  says,. 
"  For  five  books  have  been  written  by  him  "  f^Strri  yap  avrw  ntvrt 
fitfiXia  m/rrcrayf&cVa) .    Eusebius'  interpretation  of  Irenaeus  words- 
is  not^  however,  at  all  unnatural,  and  probably  expresses  Irenseus* 
meaning.  ^      ^  ...       *  Irenaeus,  Aav.  Heer.  V.  33.  4. 

^  The  justice  of  this  criticism^  passed  by  Eusebius  upon  the  state- 
ment  of  Irenaeus,  has  been  questioned  by  many,  who  have  held  that, 
in  the  jpassage  quoted  just  below  from  Papias,  the  same  John  is 
meant  in  both  cases.  See  the  note  of  Schaff  in  his  Church  History, 
II.  p.  697  sq.  A  careful  exegesis  of  the  passa^  from  Papias  quoted 
by  Eusebius  seems,  however,  to  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclusion 
which  Eusebius  draws,  that  Papias  refers  to  two  difierent  persons 
bearing  the  same  name, — John.  In  fact,  no  other  conclusion  can 
be  reached,  unless  we  accuse  Papias  of  the  most  stupid  and  illogical 
method  of  writing.  Certainly,  it  he  knew  of  but  one  John,  there  is 
no  possible  excuse  for  mentioning  him  twice  in  the  one  passage.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  accept  Eusebius'  interpretation,  we  are  met  by 
a  serious  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  assume  that  there 
lived  in  Asia  Minor,  early  in  the  second  century,  a  man  to  whom 
Papias  appeals  as  possessmg  exceptional  authority,  but  who  is  men- 
tioned by  no  other  Father;  who  is,  in  fact,  otherwise  an  entirely  un- 
known personage.  And  still  further,  no  reader  of  Papias'  worx,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Eusebius,  gathered  from  that  work,  so  for  as  we 
know,  a  single  hint  that  the  John  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  wiu 
any  other  than  the  apostle  John.  These  difficulties  are  so  serious 
that  they  have  led  many  to  deny  that  Papias  meant  to  refer  to  a  sec- 
ond John,  in  spite  of  his  apparently  clear  reference  to  such  a  per- 
son. Among  those  who  deny  this  second  John's  existence  are  such 
scholars  as  Zahn  and  Salmon.  (Compare,  for  instance,  the  lattcr's 
able  article  on  Joannes  the  Presbyter ,  in  the  Diet,  of  Christian 
Biography.)  In  reply  to  their  arguments,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
silence  of  all  other  early  writers  does  not  necessarily  disprove  the 
existence  of  a  second  John ;  for  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  all  trace 
of  him  should  be  swallowed  up  in  the  reputation  of  his  greater  name- 
sake who  lived  in  the  same  place.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  Papias,  writing  for  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  both 
Johns,  may  have  had  no  suspicion  that  any  one  would  confound  the 
presbyter  with  the  apostle,  and  would  imagine  that  he  was  referring 
to  the  latter  when  he  was  speaking  of  his  personal  friend  John :  and. 
therefore  he  would  have  no  reason  for  stating^  expressly  that  there 
were  two  Johns,  and  for  expressly  dbdnguishing  the  one  from  the 
other.  It  was,  then,  quite  natural  that  Irenaeus,  a  whole  generation 
later,  knowing  that  Polycarp  was  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  and 
finding  constant  mention  ot  a  John  in  Papias'  works,  should  simply 
take  for  granted  that  the  same  John  was  meant;  for  by  his  time  the 
lesser  John  may  easily,  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  hare  become 
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tions*  whatsoever  things  I  have  at  any  time 
learned  carefully  from  the  elders "  and  carefully 
remembered,  guaranteeing  their  truth.  For 
I  did  not,  like  the  multitude,  take  pleasure  in 
those  that  speak  much,  but  in  those  that  teach 
the  truth ;  not  in  those  that  relate  strange  com- 
mandments, but  in  those  that  deliver  ^  the  com- 
mandments given  by  the  Lord  to  faith,^  and 
4  springing  from  the  truth  itself.  If,  then, 
any  one  came,  who  had  been  a  follower  of 
the  elders,  I  questioned  him  in  regard  to  the 
words  of  the  elders,  —  what  Andrew  or  what 
Peter  said,  or  what  was  said  by  Philip,  or  by 
Thomas,  or  by  James,  or  by  John,  or  by  Mat- 

lost  in  the  traditioa  of  hU  greater  namesake.  In  view  of  these  pos- 
ubilities,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  silence  of  other  Fathers  in  regard 
to  this  John  is  fatal  to  his  existence;  and  if  this  is  so,  we  are  hardly 
joatifiea  in  doing  such  violence  to  Papias'  language  as  is  required  to 
identify  the  two  Johns  mentioned  by  nim  in  the  passage  quoted  be- 
low. Among  those  who  accept  Eusebius'  conclusion,  that  Papias 
refers  to  two  diflerent  personst  are  such  scholars  as  Tischendorf, 
Dcmaldson,  Westcott  and  Lightibot.  If  Eusebius  has  recovered  for 
us  from  the  ancient  history  of  the  Church  an  otherwise  unknown 
personage,  it  will  not  be  the  only  time  that  he  has  corrected  an  error 
committed  bv  all  his  predecessors.  In  this  caac,  as  in  a  number  of 
other  caac«,  1  believe  Eusebius'  wide  information,  shaxp-sightedness, 
and  superiority  to  the  trammels  of  traditionalism  receive  triumphant 
vindication,  and  we  rxuiy  accept  his  conclusion  that  Papias  was  per- 
sooallv  acquainted  with  a  second  John,  who  was  familiarly  known 
as  "  the  Presbyter,"  and  thus  distmguished  from  the  apostle  Johnt 
who  could  be  odled  a  presbyter  or  elder  only  in  the  general  sense  in 
which  all  the  leading  men  of  his  generation  were  elders  (see  below, 
note  6) ,  and  could  not  be  designated  emphatically  as  "  tJkf  presby- 
ter.** In  regard  to  the  connection  of  this  "presbyter  John"  with 
the  Apocalypse,  see  below,  note  X4.  But  although  Papias  distin- 
guishes, as  we  may  conclude,  between  two  Johns  in  the  passage  re- 
lerred  to,  and  elsewhere,  according  to  Euseoius,  pronounces  himself 
a  hearer  of  the  second  John,  it  does  not  necessamy  follow  that  Ire- 
naeus  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  he  was  a  hearer  of  the  apostle 
John;  for  Irenaeus  may  have  oased  his  statement  upon  information 
received  from  his  teacher.  Poly  carp,  the  friend  of  Papias,  and  not 
upon  the  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius,  and  hence  Papias  masr  have 
been  a  hearer  of  both  Johns.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  saud  that 
if  Papias  had  been  a  dtsciple  of  the  apostle  John,  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  state  the  fact  expressly  somewhere  in  his  works;  and 
if  he  had  stated  it  anywhere,  Eusebius  could  hardlv  have  overlooked 
it.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  most  probaole  that  Eusebius 
is  right  in  correcting  Irenaeus  statement,  and  that  the  latter  baaed 
his  report  upon  a  muinterpretation  of  Papias'  own  words.  In  that 
case,  we  have  no  authority  for  speaking  of  Papias  as  a  disciple  of 
John  the  aposile. 

*  This  sentence  gives  strong  support  to  the  view  that  oral  tradi- 
tions did  not  form  the  basis  of  Paptas'  work,  but  that  the  basis  con- 
sisted of  written  documents,  which  he  interpreted,  and  to  which  he 
then  added  the  oral  traditions  which  he  refers  to  here.  See  Cffn- 
iemporary  Review,  1885,  II.  p.  388  so.  The  words  raif  cp^iji^ciaif 
have  been  translated  by  some  schoUrs.  "  the  interpretations  of 
them,"  thus  making  the  Dook  consist^  only  of  these  oral  traditions 
with  interpretations  of  them.  But  this  translation  is  not  warranted 
W  the  Greek,  and  the  aUo  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  shows 
that  the  work^  must  have  contained  other  matter  which  preceded 
these  oral  traditions  and  to  which  the  "  interoretations  "  belong. 

^  As  Lightfoot  points  out  iContemp,  Rev,  ibid,  p.  379  sq.)* 
Papias  uses  the  term  "elders'*  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  in  the  generations  preceding  his  own.  It 
thus  includes  both  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  disciples.  The 
term  was  thus  used  in  a  general  sense  by  later  Fathers  to  denote  all 
earlier  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  that  is,  those  leaders  of  the  Church 
belonging  to  generations  earlier  than  the  writers  themselves.  The 
term,  therefore,  cannot  be  confined  to  the  apostles  alone,  nor  can  it 
be  confined,  as  some  have  thought  (e.g.  WeifTenbach  in  his  Das 
Pa^itu  Fragment)  t  to  ecclesiastical  officers,  presbyters  in  the 
official  sense.  Where  the  word  npttrfivrtpot  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  second  John  (at  the  close  of  this  extract  from  Papias),  i^  is 
apparently  employed  in  its  official  sense.  At  least  we  cannot  other- 
wise easily  understand  how  it  could  be  used  as  a  peculiar  designa- 
tion of  this  John,  which  should  distinguish  him  from  the  other  John. 
For  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  Papias  commonly 
tLses  it,  both  Johns  were  elders.  Compare  Lightfoot^s  words  in  the 
passage  referred  to  above. 

^  waftaytvo$i.4yoiSt  instead  of  irofMyivofiivat,  agreeing  with  ci'To- 
Aa«.  The  latter  is  the  common  reading,  but  is  not  so  well  supported 
by  manuscript  authority,  afid,  as  the  easier  reading,  is  to  be  rejected 
in  favor  of  the  former.    See  the  note  of  Heinichen  in  hco, 

*  That  is,  "  to  those  that  believe,  to  those  that  are  possessed  of 
faith." 


thew,  or  by  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  and  what  things  Aristion  *  and  the  presby- 
ter John,**  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  say.    For  I 
did  not  think  that  what  was  to  be  gotten  from 
the  books  '*  would  profit  me  as  much  as  what 
came  from  the  living  and  abiding  voice." 
It  is  worth  while  observing  here  that  the      6 
name  John  is  twice  enumerated  by  him." 
The  first  one  he  mentions  in  connection  with 
Peter  and  James  and  Matthew  and  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,  clearly  meaning  the  evangelist; 
but  the  other  John  he  mentions  after  an  inter- 
val, and  places  him  aipong  others  outside  of  the 
number  of  the  apostles,  putting  Aristion  before 
him,  and  he  distinctly  calls  him  a  presby- 
ter.   This  shows  that  the  statement  of  those      6 
is  true,  who  say  that  there  were  two  per- 
sons in  Asia  that  bore  the  same  name,  and  that 
there  were  two  tombs  in  Ephesus,  each  of  which, 
even  to  the  present  day,  is  called  John's."    It  is 
important  to  notice  diis.     For  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  the  second,  if  one  is  not  willing  to 
admit  that  it  was  the  first  that  saw  the  Revela- 
tion, which  is  ascribed  by  name  to  John." 
And  Papias,  of  whom  we  are  now  speak-      7 
ing,  confesses  that  he  received  the  words 
of  the  aposdes  from  those  that  followed  them, 
but  says  that  he  was  himself  a  hearer  of  Aristion 

'Of  this  Aristion  we  know  only  what  we  can  gather  from  this 
mention  of  him  by  Papias.  ^  See  above,  note  6. 

u  <K  ritv  fitfiXMv.  These  words  have  been  interpreted  by  many 
critics  as  implying  that  Papias  considered  the  written  Gospel  ac- 
counts, which  were  extant  in  his  time,  of  small  value,  and  preferred 
to  them  the  oral  traditions  which  he  picked  up  from  "  the  elders." 
But  as  Lightfoot  has  shown  (>3fV/.  p.  390  sq.),  this  is  not  the  natural 
interpretation  of  Papias'  words,  ana  makes  him  practically  stultify 
and  contradict  himself.  He  cannot  have  considered  the  written 
documents  which  he  laid  at  the  base  of  his  work  as  of  little  value, 
nor  can  he  have  regarded  the  writings  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  which 
he  refers  to  in  this  chapter  as  extant  in  his  time,  and  the  latter  of 
which  he  praises  for  its  accuracy,  as  inferior  to  the  oral  traditions, 
which  came^  to  him  at  best  only  at  second  hand.  It  is  necessary  to 
refer  the  riy  fiifiXimVf  as  Lightfoot  does,  to  "  interpretations  of 
the  Gospel  accounts^  which  had  been  made  by  others,  and  to  which 
Papias  prefers  the  mterpretations  or  expositions  which  he  has  re- 
ceived trom  the  disciples  of  the  apostles.  This  interpretation  of 
the  word^  alone  saves  us  from  difficulties  and  Papias  from  self- 
stultification.  "  See  above,  note  4. 

^  The  existence  of  two  tombs  in  Ephesus  bearing  the  name  of 
John  is  attested  also  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (quoted  in  Bk.  VII. 
chap.  95,  below)  and  .by  Jerome  (de  vir.  Hi,  c,  g).  The  latter, 
however,  says  that  some  regard  them  both  as  memorials  of  the  one 
John,  the  apostle;  and  Zahn,  in  his  Acta  yoannis,  p.  cliv.  sq.,  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  a  church  stood  outside  of  the  walls  of  Epheius, 
on  the  spot  where  John  was  buried,  and  another  inside  of  the  walb, 
on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  resided,  and  that  thus  two 
spots  were  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  a  single  John.  The  proof 
which  he  brings  in  support  of  this  may  not  lead  many  persons  to 
adopt  his  conclusions,  and  vet  after  reading  his  discussion  of  the 
matter  one  must  admit  that  the  existence  of  two  memorials  in  Ephe- 
sus, such  as  Dionysius,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  refer  to,  by  no  means 
proves  that  more  than  one  John  was  buried  there. 

^*  A  similar  suggestion  had  been  already  made  by  Dionysius  in 
the  passage  quotedby  Eusebius  in  Bk.  VII.  chap.  35,  and  Eusebius 
wu  undoubtedly  thinking  of  it  when  he  wrote  these  words.  The 
suggestion  is  a  very  clever  one,  and  yet  it  is  onlv  a  guess,  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  more.  Dionysius  concludes  that  the  Apocalypse 
must  have  been  written  by  some  person  named  John,  because  it  tes- 
tifies to  that  fact  itself;  but  the  style,  and  other  internal  indications, 
lead  him  to  think  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  by  the  author  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  whom  he  assumes  to  be  John  the  apostle.  He  is 
therefore  led  to  suppose  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  some 
other  John.  He  does  not  pretend  to  say  who  that  John  was,  but 
thinks  it  must  have  been  some  John  that  resided  in  Asia ;  and  he 
then  adds  that  there  were  said  to  be  two  tombs  in  Ephesus  bearing 
the  name  of  John,  —  evidently  implying,  though  he  does  not  say  it, 
that  he  is  incUned  to  think  that  this  second  lohn  thus  commemorated 
was  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.    It  is  plain  from  this  that  be  had 
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and  the  presbyter  John.     At  least  he  mentions 
them  frequently  by  name,  and  gives  their  tra- 
ditions in  his  writings.    These  things,  we  hope, 
have  not  been   uselessly  adduced  by  us. 

8  But  it  is  fitting  to  subjoin  to  the  words  of 
Papias  which  have  been  quoted,  other  pas- 
sages from  his  works  in  which  he  relates  some 

other  wonderful  events  which  he  claims  to 

9  have  received  from  tradition.     That  Philip 
the  apostle   dwelt  at  Hierapolis  with   his 

daughters  has  been  already  stated."^  But  it  must 
be  noted  here  that  Papias,  their  contemporary, 
says  that  he  heard  a  wonderful  tale  from  the 
daughters  of  Philip.  For  he  relates  that  in  his 
time^*  one  rose  from  the  dead.  And  he  tells 
another  wonderful  story  of  Justus,  sumamed 
Barsabbas :  that  he  drank  a  deadly  poison,  and 
yet,  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  suffered  no 

10  harm.    The  Book  of  Acts  records  that  the 
holy  apostles  after  the   ascension  of  the 

Saviour,  put  forward  this  Justus,  together  with 
Matthias,  and  prayed  that  one  might  be  chosen 
in  place  of  the  traitor  Judas,  to  fill  up  their  num- 
ber. The  account  is  as  follows  :  "And  they  put 
forward  two,  Joseph,  called  Barsabbas,  who  was 
sumamed  Justus,  and  Matthias;  and  they 

11  prayed  and  said."*'    The  same  writer  gives 
also  other  accounts  which  he  says  came  to 

him  through  unwritten  tradition,  certain  strange 
parables  and  teachings  of  the  Saviour,  and 

12  some   other  more   mythical  things.**     To 
these  belong  his  statement  that  there  will 

be  a  period  of  some  thousand  years  after  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  will  be  set  up  in  material  form  on  this 
very  earth.**     I   suppose  he  got  these   ideas 

no  tradition  whateyer  in  favor  of  this  theory,  that  it  was  solely  an 
hypothesis  arising  from  critical  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  ascription  of  the  book  to  the  apostle  John.  Eusebius  sees  in 
this  suggestion  a  very  welcome  solution  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  feels  the  acceptance  of  the  book  to  be  beset,  and  at  once  states  it 
as  a  possibility  that  this  "  presbyter  John,"  whom  he  has  discovered 
in  the  writings  of  Papias,  may  have  been  the  author  of  the  book.  But 
the  authenticity  of  tne  Apocalypse  was  too  firmly  established  to  be 
shaken  by  such  critical  and  theological  difficulties  as  influenced 
Dionysius,  Eusebius,  and  a  few  others,  and  in  conseauence  nothing 
came  of  the  suggestion  made  here  by  Eusebius.  In  tne  present  cen> 
tury,  howeverrthe  **  presbyter  John  '*  has  again  played  an  impor- 
tant part  among  some  critics  as  the  possible  author  of  certain  of  the 
Johannine  writings,  though  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  lias 
(until  very  recently)  been  so  commonly  accepted  even  by  the  most 
negative  critics  that  the  **  presbyter  John  **  has  not  figured  at  all  as 
the  author  of  it;  nor  indeed  is  he  likely  to  in  the  future. 

**  In  chap,  ^z,  above.  On  the  confusion  of  the  evangelist  with 
the  apostle  Philip,  see  that  chapter,  note  6. 

i«  That  is,  in  the  time  of  Philip.  "  Acts  i.  23. 

**  Compare  the  extract  from  Papias  given  by  Irenaeus  (Adv» 
//ar.  v.  32},  in  which  is  contained  a  famous  parable  in  regard  to 
the  fertility  of  the  millennium,  which  is  exceedingly  materialutic  in 
its  nature,  and  evidently  apocryphal.  **  The  days  will  come  when 
vines  shall  grow,  each  having  ten  thousand  branches,  and  in  each 
branch  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  in  each  twig  ten  thousand  shoots, 
and  in  every  one  of  the  shoots  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  every  grape 
when  pressed  will  give  five  and  twenty  measures  of  wine,"  &c. 

_  **  Chiliasm,  or  millennarianism,  —  that  isi  the  belief  in  a  visible 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years  before  the  general 
judgment, — was  very  widespread  in  the  early  Church.  Jewish 
chiUasm  was  very  common  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  is  represented  in  the  voluminous  apocalyptic  literature  of 
that  day.  Christian  chiliasm  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Jewish,  but 
spiritualised  it,  and  fixed  it  upon  the  second,  instead  of  the  first, 
coming  of  Christ.  The  chief  Biblical  support  for  this  doctrine  is 
found  m  Rev.  xx.  x-6,  and  the  fact  that  tnis  bodk  was  appealed  to 


through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  apostolic  ac- 
counts, not  perceiving  that  the  things  said  by 
them   were   spoken   mystically  in  figures. 
For  he  appears  to  have  been  of  very  limited     13 
understanding,*^  as  one  can  see  from  his 
discourses.     But  it  was  due  to  him  that  so  many 
of  the  Church  Fathers  after  him  adopted  a  like 
opinion,  urging  in  their  own  support  the  anti- 
quity of  the  man ;   as  for  instance  Irenaeus  and 
any  one   else   that   may  have  proclaimed 
similar  views.**      Papias  gives  also  in  his     14 
own  work  other  accounts  of  the  words  of 
the  Lord  on  the  authority  of  Aristion  who  was 
mentioned   above,   and    traditions    as    handed 
down  by  the  presbyter  John  ;  to  which  we  refer 
those  who  are   fond  of  learning.     But  now  we 
must  add  to  the  words  of  his  which  we  have 
already  quoted  the  tradition  which  he  gives  in. 
regard  to  Mark,  the  author  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  in  the  following  words :    "  This   also     16 
the  presbyter  ^  said  :  Mark,  having  become 
the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  accurately, 
though  not  indeed  in  order,  whatsoever  he  re-  h 
membered  of  the  things  said  or  done  by  Christ.^  [ 

so  constantly  by  chiliasts  in  support  of  their  views  was  the  reason 
why  Dionysius,  Eusebius^  and  otners  were  anxious  to  disprove  its 
apostolic  authorship.  Chief  among  the  chiliasts  of  the  ante-Nicene 
age  were  the  author  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  Papias,  Justin  Mar- 

S^r,  Ireiueus,  and  TertuUian :  while  the  principal  opponents 'of  the 
octrine  were  Caius,  Origen,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Euse- 
bius. After  the  time  of  Constantine,  chiliasm  was  more  and  more 
widely  regarded  as  a  heresy,  and  received  its  worst  blow  from 
Augustine,  who  framed  in  its  stead  the  doctrine,  which  from  his  time 
on  was  commonly  accepted  in  the  Church,  that  the  millennium  is  the 
present  reign  of'^  Chrbt,  which  began  with  his  resurrection.  See 
SchafTs  CAurcA  History ^  II.  p.  6i^  sq.,  for  the  history  of  the  doc> 
trine  in  the  ante-Nicene  Churcn  andf  for  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
so  ar^66pa  o-/jii«p6f  rov  vovv,  Eusebius'  judgment  of  Papias  may 
have  been  unfavorably  influenced  by  his  hostility  to  the  strong  chili- 
asm of  the  latter:  and  yet  a  perusal  of  the  extant  fragments  of  Pa- 
pias' writings  will  lead  any  one  to  think  that  Eusebius  was  not  far 
wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  man.  On  the  genuineness  of  the  words 
in  his  praise,  given  by  some  MSB.,  in  chap.  36,  §  a,  see  note  3  on 
that  chapter.  *^  See  above,  note  xo. 

**  We  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  the  context,  say  witn  certainty 
that  the  presbyter  here  referred  to  is  the  "  presbyter  ][ohn,"  of  whom 
Papias  has  so  much  to  say,  and  who  is  mentioned  m  the  previous 
>araeraph,  and  yet  this  seems  quite  probable.     Compare  WeiiTen- 


ch^i  Dte  Papiat  Fragmenie  U6er  Marcus  una  MattAatus^ 

^^apias  is  the  first  one  to  connect  the  Gospel  of  Mark  with 
Pewr,  but  the  tradition  recorded  by  him  was  universally  accepted  by 
those  who  came  after  him  (see  above,  Bk.  II.  chap.  ic.  note  4 )■,:.__ 
The  relation  of  this  Gospel  of  Mark  to  our  canonical  Gospeihas 
been  a  ver^r  sharply  disputed  point,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
distinguishing  the  Gospiel  referred  to  here  from  our  second  Gospel, 
which  corresponds  excellently  to  the  description  given  by  Pbpias. 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Lightfoot,  ibid.  p.  393  sq.  We  know  from 
other  sources  (e.jj.  Justin  Martyr's  Dial.  c.  zo6)  that  our  second. 
Gospel  was  in  existence  in  any  case  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Papias  was 
thinking  of  any  other  Gospel  when  he  spoke  of  the  Gospel  written, 
by  Mark  as  the  interpreter  of  Peter.  Of  course  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  it  was  actually  our  second  Gospel  which  Mark  wrote,, 
and  of  whose  composition  Papias  here  speaks.  He  may  have  writ- 
ten a  Gospel  which  afterward  formed  the  basis  of  our  present  G<m-^ 
pel,  or  was  one  of  the  sources  of  the  synoptic  tradition  as  a  whole; 
that  is,  he  may  have  written  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  *'  Ur- 
Marcus"  (see  above,  Bk.  II.  chap.  15,  note  4).  As  to  that,  we 
cannot  deade  with  absolute  certainty,  but  we  may  say  that  Papias 
certainly  understood  the  tradition  which  he  gives  to  refer  to  our 
Gospel  of  Mark.  The  exact  significance  of  tm  word  cpftiTvcvr^c  as 
used  in  this  sentence  has  been  much  disputed.  It  seems  best  to  give 
it  its  usual  significance,  —  the  significance  which  we  attach  to  the 
English  word  "  interpreter."  Sm  Weiffenbach,  ibid.  p.  37  sq.  It 
may  be,  supposing  the  report  to  be  correct,  that  Peter  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  have  some  one  more  familiar  than  himself  with  the 
language  of  the  people  amon{^  whom  he  labored  to  assist  him  in  his 
preaching.  What  language  it  was  for  which  he  needed  an  inter- 
preter we  cannot  say.    We  might  think  naturally  of  Latin,  but  it  is: 
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.  For  he  neither  heard  the  Lord  nor  followed  him, 
but  afterward,  as  I  said,  he  followed  Peter,  who 
adapted  his  teaching  to  the  needs  of  his  hearers, 
but  with  no  intention  of  giving  a  connected  ac- 
count of  the  Lord's  discourses,^  so  that  Mark 
committed  no  error  while  he  thus  wrote  some 
things  as  he  remembered  them.  For  he  was 
careful  of  one  thing,  not  to  omit  any  of  the 
things  which  he  had  heard,  and  not  to  state  any 
of  them  falsely."  These  things  are  related 
16  by  Papias  concerning  Mark.  But  concern- 
ing Matthew  he  writes  as  follows :  "  So 
then**  Matthew  wrote  the  oracles  in  the  He- 
brew language,  and  every  one  interpreted  them 
as  he  was  able,""    And  the  same  writer  uses 


not  impossible  that  Greek  or  that  both  langtiages  were  meant;  for 
Peter,  although  of  coune  possessed  of  some  acquaintance  with  Greek, 
might  not  have  been  familiar  enough  with  it  to  preach  in  it  with  per* 
feet  ease.  The  words  **  though  not  indeed  in  order  "  (ov  fjLiyroi  rd^ 
^et)  have  also  caused  considerable  controversy.  But  they  seem  to 
rdier  chiefly^  to  a  lack  of  chronological  arrangement,  perhaps  to  a 
lack  of  logical  arrangement  also.  The  implication  is  that  Mark 
wrote  down  without  regard  to  order  of  any  kmd  the  words  and  deeds 
of  Christ  which  he  remembered.  Lighdoot  and  most  other  critics 
have  supposed  that  this  accusation  ofa  '*  lack  of  order  **  implies  the 
existence  of  another  written  Gospel,  exhibiting  a  diflerent  order, 
with  which  Papias  compares  it  (e.g.  with  the  Gmpel  of  Matthew,  as 
Weiss,  Bleck,  Holtzmann,  and  others  think;  or  with  John,  as  Light- 
foot,  Zahn,  Renan,  and  others  suppose).  This  is  a  naturaJ  supposi- 
tion, but  it  is  quite  possible  that  Papias  in  speaking  of  this  lack  of 
order  is  not  thinking  at  all  of  another  written  Gospel,  but  merely  of 
the  order  of  events  which  he  had  received  from  tradition  as  the  true 
one. 

**  AoywF,  "  discourses,"  or  AoyiMv,  "  oracles."  The  two  words 
are  about  eaually  supported  by  MS.  authori^.  The  latter  is 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  editors;  but  it  u  more  likejy  that 
it  arose  from  X6ytiv  under  the  influence  of  the  Aoycwi',  which  oc- 
curred in  the  title  of  Papias'  work,  than  that  it  was  changed  into 
Aoywr.  The  matter,  however,  cannot  be  decided,  and  the  alterna- 
tive reading  must  in  either  case  be  allowed  to  stand.  See  the  notes 
of  Burton  and  Heinichen,  tn  ioco* 

>*  ikiv  ovv.  These  words  show  plainly  enough  that  this  sentence 
in  regard  to  Matthew  did  not  in  the  work  of  Papias  immediately 
follow  the  passage  in  regard  to  Mark,  quoted  above.  Both  passages 
are  evidently  torn  out  of  their  context;  and  the  latter  apparently 
stood  at  the  close  of  a  description  of  the  origin  of  Matthew's  Gospel. 
That  this  statement  in  regard  to  Matthew  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  **  the  presbyter  **  we  are  conseauently  not  at  liberty  to  assert. 

*  On  the  tradition  that  Matthew  wrote  a  Hebrew  gospel,  see 
above,  chap.  34,  note  5.  Our  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  cer- 
tainly in  existence  at  the  time  Papias  wrote,  for  it  is  Quoted  in  the 
epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  was  written  not  later  tnan  the  first 
quarter  of  the  second  century.    There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for 


testimonies  from  the  first  Epistle  of  John  f  and 
from  that  of  Peter  likewise.*®  And  he  relates 
another  story  of  a  woman,  who  was  accused  of 
many  sins  before  the  Lord,  which  is  contained 
in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews." 
These  things  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
observe  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
stated. 

assuming  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  which  Papias  was  acquainted 
with  was  a  different  Gospel  ^m  our  own.  This,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  the  Aoyta  which  Matthew  wrote  (supposing  Papias' 
report  to  be  correct)  were  identical  with,  or  even  of  the  same  nature 
as  our  Gospel  of  Matthew.  It  is  urged  by  many  that  the  word 
Aoyta  could  be  used  only  to  describe  a  collection  of  the  words  or 
discourses  of  the  Lord,  and  hence  it  is  assumed  that  Mattliew  wrote 
a  work  of  this  kind,  which  of  course  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
our  first  Gospel.  But  Lightfoot  has  shown  {ibid.  p.  399  so.)  that 
the  word  Adyta,  "  oracles,  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  a  collection 
of  discourses  merely,  but  that  it  may  be^  used  to  describe  a  work 
containing  also  a  narrative  of  events.  This  being  the  case,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Matthew's  Aoyta  must  necessarily  have  been  something 
diflferent  from  our  present  Gospel.  Still  our  Greek  Matthew  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  hence  there  may 
be  a  long  step  between  Matthew's  Hebrew  Aoyia  and  our  Greek 
Gospel.  But  if  our  Greek  Matthew  was  known  to  Papias,  and  if 
it  is  not  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  original,  then  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives follows:  either  he  could  not  accept  the  Greek  Matthew,  which 
was  in  current  use  (that  is,  our  canonical  Matthew),  or  else  ne  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Matthew.  Of  the  former  alterna- 
tive we  have  no  hint  in  the  fragments  preserved  to  us,  while  the 
latter,  from  the  way  in  which  Papias  speucs  of  these  Hebrew  Aoyia, 
seems  highly  probable.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  probable 
that  Papias,  the  first  one  that  mentions  a  Hebrew  Matthew,  speaks 
not  from  personal  knowledgei  but  upon  the  authority  of  tradition 

iS^  Since  the  first  Eputle  of  John  and  the  fourth  Gospel  are  indis- 
putably from  the  same  hand  (see  above,  chap^  34,  note  18),  Papias' 
testimony  to  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Epistle,  which  is  what 
his  use  of  it  implies,  is  indirect  testimony  to  the  apostolic  authorship 
of  the  Gospel  also. 

*  On  the  authenticity  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  see  above, 
chap.  \f  note  x. 

»  1 1  is  very  likely  that  the  story  referred  to  here  is  identical 
with  the  story  of  tfaie  woman  taken  in  adultery,  given  in  some 
MSS.,  at  the  close  of  the  eijshth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  The 
story  was  clearly  not  contamed  in  the  original  Gospel  of  John, 
but  we  do  not  know  from  what  source  it  crept  into  that  Gospel,  pos- 
sibly from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  where  Eusebius 
says  the  story  related  by  Papias  was  found.  It  must  be  noticed  that 
Eusebius  does  not  say  that  Papias  took  the  story  from  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  but  only  that  it  was  contained  in  that 
Gospel.  We  are  consequently  not  justified  in  claiming  this  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  as  proving  that  Papias  himself  was  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (see  above,  CMp.  35, 
note  34) .  He  may  have  taken  it  thence,  or  he  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  taken  it  simply  from  oral  tradition,  the  source  whence 
he  derived  so  many  of  his  accounts,  or,  possibly,  from  the  lost  origi- 
nal Gospel,  the  "  Ur-Matthaeus." 


BOOK    IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Alexandria  during 
the  Reign  of  Trajan} 

1  About  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Trajan  the  above-mentioned  bishop  of  the 

parish  of  Alexandria*  died,  and   Primus,*  the 
fourth  in  succession  from  the  apostles,  was 

2  chosen  to  the  office.  At  that  time  also 
Alexander,*  the  fifth  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion from  Peter  and  Paul,  received  the  episco- 
pate at  Rome,  after  Evarestus  had  held  the 
office  eight  years.' 


i  We  still  have  lists  of  bishops  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  The  most  ancient  is  that  of  the  Roman  bishops  given  by 
IrensBus  (III.  3. 3) ;  but  this  has  no  dates.  The  list  is  probably  thie 
official  caulogue  as  it  had  been  handed  down  to  the  tmie  of  Eleu- 
therus;  but  it  is  not  authentic,  as  there  was  no  monarchical  episco- 

Fate  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Clement,  nor  even  in  the  time  of  Hennas, 
or  other  churches  the  oldnt  lists  date  from  the  end  of  the  third 
century.  According  to  one  interpretation  of  a  passage  from  Hege- 
sippus,  quoted  in  chapter  33,  below,  Hege&ippus  drew  up  a  list  of 
Roman  bishops  down  to  the  time  of  Anicetus;  and  Bishop  Lightfoot 
thinks  he  has  discovered  this  lost  catalogue  in  Epiphanius,  H»r. 
XXVII.  6  (see  his  article  in  the  Academy  for  May  37, 1887).  If 
Lightfoot  is  right,  we  have  recovered  the  oldest  Papal  catalogue; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Hegesippus  composed  such  a  cata- 
logue \i»t  note  on  chap.  33),  and  even  if  he  did,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  list  which  Epiphanius  gives  is  identical  with  it.  See 
the  writer's  notice  of  Lightfoot's  article  in  the  Thtologiscke  Littra- 
iur-ZeitHng,  1887;  No.  x8,  QtA.  435  sqq. 

The  list  of  Roman  bishops  which  Eusebius  gives  u  the  same  as 
that  of  Irenaeus;  but  it  has  dates,  while  Irenaeus'  has  none.  From 
what  source  Eusebius  took  his  dates  we  do  not  know.  His  Ckront- 
cU  contains  different  dates.  It  is  possible  that  the  difference  is 
owing,  in  part,  to  defective  transcriptions  or  translations:  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  Eusebius  himself  discovered  another  source,  be- 
fore writing  his  History ,  which  he  considered  more  authentic,  and 
therefore  substituted  for  the  one  he  had  used  in  his  Chronicle.  Lip- 
sius  {.Chronologic  der  rdmischen  Bischd/e,  p.  145)  says, "  We  may 
usume  that  the  oldest  catalogue  extended  as  far  as  Eieutherus,  but 
rested  upon  historical  knowledge  only  from  Xystus,  or,  at  the  far- 
thest, from  Alexander  down."  On  the  chronology  of  the  Roman 
bishops  in  general,  see  especially  the  important  worx  of  Lipsius  just 
referred  to. 

*  Cerdon,  mentioned  in  Blc  III.  chap.  ax. 

*  The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (Armedian)  makes  Primus  succeed 
to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Trajan ;  the 
version  of  Jerome,  in  the  ninth.  According  to  chap.  4,  below,  he 
held  office  twelve  years.^  No  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  any  of  the 
figures.  The  Alexandrian  church  is  shroudea  in  darkness  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and  all  extant  traditions  in  recard 
to  its  history  before  that  time  are  about  equally  worthless.  Of  Pri- 
mus himself  we  have  no  authentic  knowledse,  though  he  figures 
somewhat  in  later  tradition.  See  Smith  and  Wace's  Did.  0/ Chris- 
tian Biography ,  in  loco. 

*  Accordmg  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (Armenian) ,  Alexander 
became  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  eighth  year  ot  Traiaxi ;  according  to 
Jerome's  version,  in  the  twelfth  year.  He  is  said,  in  chap.  4,  be- 
low, to  have  died  in  the  third  year  of  Hadrian,  after  holdmg  office 
ten  years.  On  the  reliability  of  these  dates,  see  note  \,  above.  CX 
Alexander's  life  and  character  we  know  nothing. 

*  On  Evarestus,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  34,  note  3. 


CHAPTER  11. 

The   Calamities  of  the  Jews  during  Trajan* s 

Reign, 

The  teaching  and  the   Church  of  our       1 
Saviour  flourished  greatly  and  made  prog- 
ress from  day  to  day ;  but  the  calamities  of  the 
Jews  increased,  and  they  underwent  a  constant 
succession  of  evils.     In  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Trajan's  reign  ^  there  was  another  disturbance  of 
the  JewSy  through  which  a  great  multitude 
of  them  perished.'    For  in  Alexandria  and       2 
in  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and  also  in  Cyrene,' 
as  if  incited  by  some  terrible  and  factious  spirit, 
they  rushed  into  seditious  measures  against  their 
fellow-inhabitants,  the  Greeks.      The  insurrec- 
tion increased  greatly,  and  in  the  following  year, 
while  Lupus  was  governor  of  all  Egypt,*  it  devel- 
oped into  a  war  of  no  mean  magnitude. 
In  the  first  attack  it  happened  that  they  were       3 
victorious  over  the  Greeks,  who  fled  to  Alex- 
andria and  imprisoned  and  slew  the  Jews  that 
were  in  the  city.  But  the  Jews  of  Cyrene,  although 
deprived  of  their  aid,  continued  to  plunder  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  to  -devastate  its  districts,' 
under  the  leadership  of  Lucuas.'    Against  them 
the  emperor  sent  Marcius  Turbo  ^  with  a  foot  and 
naval  force  and  also  with  a  force  of  cavalry. 
He  carried  on  the  war  against  them  for  a       4 

*  X15  A.D. 

>  Gloss  says:  "According  to  Dion  Cassius,  LXVIII.  3a,  they  slew 
in  Cyrene  9ao,ooo  persons  with  terrible  cruelty.  At  tHe  same  time 
there  arose  in  Cyprus  a  disturbance  of  the  Jews,  who  were  very  nu- 
merous in  that  island.  According  to  Dion,  340,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  slain  there.  Their  leader  was  Artemion."  Compare 
Dion  Cassius,  Hist.  Rom.  LXVIII.  3a,  and  LXIX.  sa  sq.  The 
Jews  and  the  Greeks  that  dwelt  together  in  different  cities  were 
constantly  getting  into  trouble.  The  Greeks  scorned  the  Jews,  and 
the  Jews  in  return  hated  the  Greeks  and  stirred  up  many  bloody 
commotions  against  them.  See  Jost's  Geschichte  der  Israeiiten, 
chap.  III.  p.  i8x  sq.  The  word  another"  in  thb  passage  is  used 
apparently  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  war  under  Vespasian,  of 
which  Eusebius  has  spoken  at  length  in  the  early  part  c£  the  third 
Book. 

*  The  Jews  were  very  numerous  both  in  £gypt  *nd  in  Cyrene, 
which  lay  directly  west  of  Egypt.  The  Jews  01  Cyrene  had  a  syna- 
gogue at  Jerusalem,  according  to  Acts  vi.  9. 

*  Lupus  is,  to  me  at  least,  an  otherwise  unknown  character. 
B  v6/uioi.    See  Bk.  II.  chap.  17,  note  xo. 

^  Lucuas  is  called  by  Dion  Cassius  (LXVIII.  39)  Andreas. 
MQnter  suggests  that  he  may  have  borne  a  double  name,  a  Jewish 
and  a  Roman,  as  did  many  of  the  Jews  of  that  time. 

^  Marcius  Turbo  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roinan 
generals  under  Traj.in  and  Hadrian,  and  finallv  became  praetorian 
prefect  under  Hadrian.  See  Dion  Cassius,  LXiX.  x8,  and  Spartian, 
Hadr,  4-9,  15. 
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long  time  and  fought  many  battles,  and  slew 
many  thousands  of  Jews,  not  only  of  those  of 
Cyrene,  but  also  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Egypt 

and  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  king 
5       Lucuas.     But  the  emperor,  fearing  that  the 

Jews  in  Mesopotamia  would  also  make  an 
attack  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
commanded  Lucius  Quintus*  to  clear  the  prov- 
ince of  them.  And  he  having  marched  against 
them  slew  a  great  multitude  of  those  that  dwelt 
there ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  success  he 
was  made  governor  of  Judea  by  the  emperor. 
These  events  are  recorded  also  in  these  very 
words  by  the  Greek  historians  that  have  written 
accounts  of  those  times.*  ' 


CHAPTER  III. 


'j<}- 


Tlie  Apologists  that  wrote  •in  Defense  of  the 
Faith  during  the  Reign  of  Adrian, 

1  After  Trajan  had  reigned  for  nineteen 

and  a  half  years  ^  iClius  Adrian  became  his 

successor  in  the  empire.     To  him  Quadratus 

addressed  a  discourse  containing  an  apology  for 

*  Lucius  Quintus  was  an  independent  Moorish  chief,  who  served 
-voluntarily  in  the  Roman  amy  and  became  one  of  Trajan's  favorite 
generals.  He  was  made  governor  of  Judea  by  Trajatt^  and  was 
afterward  raised  to  the  consulship.  According  to  Themistius  {Orat. 
XVI.  )^  Trajan  at  one  time  intended  to  make  him  his  successor.  See 
Dion  Cassius,  LXVIII.  8,  as,  30,  39;  LXIX.  9;  Spartian,  Hadr,  5, 
7,  and  cf.  Valesius*  note  on  this  passajge.  . 

*  The  language  of  Euscbius  might  imply  that  he  had  other  sources 
than  the  Greek  writers,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 
He  apparently  followed  Dion  Cassius  for  the  most  nart,  but  evidently 
had  some  other  source  (the  same  which  Orosius  afterward  followed) , 
for  he  differs  from  Dion  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  leader,  calling  him 
Lucuas  instead  of  Andreas.  The  only  extant  accounts  of  these 
afiUrs  by  Greek  historians  are  those  01  Dion  Cassius  and  Orosius, 
but  there  were  evidently  others  in  Eusebius'  time. 

^  Trajan  reigned  from  Jan.  97, 98,  to  Aug.  1  or  8, 1x7. 

*  The  importance  of  Quadratus*  Apology  m  the  mmd  of  Euse- 
bius is  shown  by  his  beginning  the  events  of  Hadrian's  reign  with 
it,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  he  gives  it  also  in  his  Chronicle ^  year 
3041  of  Abraham  (134  to  195  a.d.),  where  he  calls  Quadratus  "  Au" 
diter  Apettoiorum.  Eusebius  gives  few  events  in  his  Chroni- 
cle ^  and  thetefore  the  reference  to  this  is  all  the  more  significant. 
We  find  no  mention  of  Qtiadratus  and  Aristides  before  Eusebius, 
and  of  the  Apology  of  Quadratus  we  have  only  the  few  lines  which 
are  given  in  this  chapter.  In  the  Chronicle  Eusebius  says  that 
Qua^tus  and  Aristides  addressed  apologies  to  Hadrian  during  his 
AUy  in  Athens.  One  MS.  of  the  Chronicle  gives  the  date  as  195 
A.D.  (9x41  Abr.)>  and  this  is  correct;  for,  according  to  Dlirr  {^Dte 
Reiten  cUm  ICaiier*  Hadrian^  Wien,  x88i,  p.  49  to  44,  and  70  to  71). 
Hadrian  was  in  Athens  from  the  fall  of  195  ta  the  summer  of  196  ana 
from  the  spring  of  199  to  the  spring  of  130.  Eusebius  adds  in  his 
Chronic U  (but  omits  here)  that  these  apologies  were  the  cause  of  a 
favorable  edict  from  Hadrian ,  but  this  is  incorrect.  Eusebius  ( I V.  x  9) 
makes  a  similar  statement  in  regard  to  the  Apology  of  Justin,  making  a 
favorable  edict  (which  has  been  proved  to  be  unauthentic)  of  the  Em> 
per>r  Antoninus  the  result  of  it.  (See  Overbeck,  Stndien  Mur  Ge- 
jchichte  der  alien  Kirche,  I.  to3  sq.,  139.)  Quadratus  and  Aris- 
tidci  are  the  oldest  apologists  known  to  us.  Eusebius  does  not 
mention  them  again.  This  Quadratus  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Quadratus,  bishop  of  Athens  in  tite  time  of  Marcus  Aureltui;  who 
is  tnentioned  in  cnap.  93 ;  for  the  apologist  Quadratus  who  belonged 
to  the  time  of  the  apostles  can  haxdly  have  been  a  bishop  during 
the  rei^  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Nor  is  there  anv  decisive  gfotmd  to 
identify  him  with  the  prophet  mentioned  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  37  and  Bk. 
V.  chap.  7,  for  Quadratus  was  a  very  common  name,  and  the  prophet 
and  the  apolosist  seem  to  have  belonged  to  different  countries  (see 
Hamack,  Uederlie/orung  der  rriech.  Apol.  p.  X03).  Many  schol- 
ars, however,  identify  the  prophet  and  the  apologist,  and  it  must  be 
said  that  Eusebius*  mention  of  the  prophet  in  III.  37.  and  of  the 
apologist  in  IV.  3,  without  any  qualifying  phrases,  looks  as  if  one 
well-known  Quadratus  were  referred  to.  The  matter  must  remain 
undecided.  Jerome  speaks  of  Quadratus  and  Aristides  once  in  the 
Chroniclcy  yeAT  9149,  and  in  de  vir,  ill,  chap.  19  and  20.  In  chap, 
xo  he  identifies  Quadratus,  the  apologist,  and  Quadratus,  the  bishop 
of  Athens,  but  he  evidently  had  no  other  source  than  Eusebius  (as 


our  religion/  because  certain  wicked  men'  had 
attempted  to  trouble  the  Christians.  The  work 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  a  great  many  of  the 
brethren,  as  also  in  our  own,  and  furnishes  clear 
proofs  of  the  man's  understanding  and  of 
his  apostolic  orthodoxy.*  He  himself  re-  2 
veals  the  early  date  at  which  he  lived  in  the 
following  words :  "  But  the  works  of  our  Saviour 
were  always  present/  for  they  were  genuine  :  — 
those  that  were  healed,  and  those  that  were 
raised  from  the  dead,  who  were  seen  not  only 
when  they  were  healed  and  when  they  were  raised, 
but  were  also  always  present ;  and  not  merely 
while  the  Saviour  was  on  earth,  but  also  after  his 
death,  they  were  alive  for  quite  a  while,  so  that 
some  of  them  lived  even  to  our  day."  •  Such 
then  was  Quadratus. 

Aristides  also,  a  believer  earnestly  de-       3 
voted  to  our  religion,  left,  like  Quadratus,  an 
apology  for  the    faith,   addressed  to  Adrian.^ 
His  work,  too,  has  been  preserved  even  to  the 
present  day  by  a  great  many  persons. 

; 

^       .'  CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Alexandria  under 
the  Same  Emperor} 

In  the  third  year  of  the  same  reign,  Alexan- 
der,* bishop  of  Rome,  died,  after  holding  office 

was  usually  the  case,  so  that  he  can  veiy  rarely  be  accepted  as  an 
independent  witness) ,  and  his  statements  here  are  the  result  simply 
of  a  combination  of  his  own.  The  later  scattering  traditions  in 
regard  to  Quadratus  and  Aristides  (chiefly  in  the  M  artyrologies) 
rest  probably  only  upon  the  accounts  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
whatever  enlargement  they  offer  is  untrustworthy.  The  Apology 
of  Quadratus  was  perhaps  extant  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventn 
century;  see  Photius,  Cod.  169.  One  later  tradition  made  Quadra- 
tus the  angel  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse ;  another 
located  him  in  Magnesia  (this  Otto  accepts).  Either  tradition 
might  be  true,  but  one  is  worth  no  more  than  the  other.  Compare 
Hamack,  Die  Ueberlie/erung der griech.  Apol.y  and  Otto,  Corpu* 
ApoL  Christ.  IX.  p.  333  sq.  ^ 

*  This  phrase  is  vei^  significant,  as  showing  the  idea  of  Euscbius 
that  the  persecutions  did  not  procecid  from  the  emperors  themselves, 
but  were  the  result  of  the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

*  lip9orotKia.    Compare  the  use  o(  hpS^fiovyra  in  9  Tim.  ii.  15. 

"  The  fragment  benns  rov  iik  vwr^poc  miitv  ta  epya  act  irnp^i*. 
The  6«  seems  to  introduce  a  contrast,  and  allows  us  to  assume  with 
some  measure  of  assurance  that  an  exposure  of  the  pretended  won- 
ders of  heathen  magicians,  who  were  numerous^  at  that  time,  pre- 
ceded this  ocular  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  Christ's  miracles. 

*  (Duadratus  had  evidently  seen  none  of  these  persons  himself; 
he  haa  simply  heard  of  them  through  others.  We  have  no  record  else- 
where of  the  fact  that  any  of  those  raised  by  Christ  lived  to  a  later  age. 

T  Aristides  of  Athens,  a  contemporary  of  Quadratus,  is  called  oy 
Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle  "  a  philosopher  "  \nostri  dogmatis  phi' 
losophus  Atheniensis).  Eusebius  does  not  quote  his  work,  perhaps 
because  he  did  not  himself  possess  a  copy,  perhaps  because  it  contained 
no  historical  matter  suitable  to  his  purpose.  He  does  not  mention 
him  again  (the  Aristides,  the  friena  of^  Africanus,  of  Bk.  I.  chap.  7 
and  of  Bk.  VI.  chap.  31,  lived  a  century  later),  and  his  Apology  is 
quoted  by  none  of  the  Fathers,  so  far  as  is  known.  Vague  and 
worthless  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  kept  his  name  alive,  as 
in  the  case  of  Quadratus,  but  the  Apology  itself  oisappeared  lone  a^o, 
until  in  1878  a  fragment  of  an  Apology,  bearing  the  name  of  '  Aris- 
tides, the  Philosopher  of  Athenn,^' was  published  by  the  Mechitarists 
from  a  codex  of  the  year  981.  It  is  a  fragment  of  an  Armenian  trans- 
lation of  the  fifth  century;  and  although  its  genuineness  has  been 
denied,  it  is  accepted  by  most  critics,  and  seems  to  be  an  authentic 
fragment  from  the  aj^e  of  Hadrian.  See  especially  Hamack,  ihid. 
p.  X09  sq..  and  again  in  Herzog,  2d  ed-.  Supplement  Vol  p.  675- 
68 J :  also  SchaflT,  Ch.  Hist.  II.  p.  709. 

^  I.e.  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

*  On  Alexander,  see  above,  chap,  z,  note  4. 
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ten  years.  His  successor  was  Xystus.'  About 
the  same  time  Primus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  episcopate,*  and 
was  succeeded  by  Justus.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

77ie  Bishops  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Age  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  Period  under  Consideration. 

1  The  chronology  of  the  bishops  of  Jerusa- 
lem I  have  nowhere  found  preserved  in 
writing ;  ^  for  tradition  says  that  they  were 

2  all  short  lived.  But  I  have  learned  this 
much  from  writings,'  that  until  the  siege  of 

the  Jews,  which  took  place  under  Adrian,®  there 
were  fifteen  bishops  in  succession  there,*  all  of 

*  Known  as  Stxtus  I.  (Sixtus,  or  Sistus,  being  the  Latin  form  of 
the  name)  in  the  list  of  Roman  bishops.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  a  collection  of  religious  and  moral  maxims,  which  were 
widely  read  in  the  ancient  Church  and  are  mentioned  by  many  of 
the  Fathers.  His  authorship  was  disputed  by  Jerome  and  others, 
and  the  work  from  that  time  on  was  commonly  assigned  to  a  heathen 
author,  until  recently  some  voices  have  again  been  heard  in  favor  of 
the  authorship  of  Bishop  Sixtus  (notably  de  Lagarde  and  Ewald). 
See  SchafTs  Church  Hist.  II.  p.  703  sq. 

He  is,  according  to  Lipsius,  the  first  Roman  bishop  whose  dates 
we  have  any  means  of  ascertaining,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he 
was  the  first  one  that  occupied  an  episcopal  position  in  Rome ;  and 
yet,  even  in  his  time,  the  monarchical  episcopate  can  hardly  have 
been  established  in  its  full  sense.  In  the  next  chapter  we  are  told 
that  he  held  office  ten  years;  and  this  figure,  which  is  supported  by 
most  of  the  ancient  catalogues,  may  be  accepted  as  approximately 
correct.  The  date  of  his  accession  given  here  by  Eusebius  cannot, 
however,  be  correct;  for,  as  Lipsius  has  shown  (Chron.  de  rdm, 
Btschd/tt  p.  183  sq.)  he  must  have  died  at  least  as  early  as  126  a.d. 
(possiSly  as  early  as  124) .  so  that  his  accession  took  place  not  later 
than  X  xo ;  that  is.  before  the  death  of  Trajan.  Like  most  of  the  other 
early  Roman  bishops  he  is  celebrated  as  a  martyr  in  the  martyrolo- 

g'es,  but  the  fact  of  his  martyrdom  rests  upon  a  very  late  and  worth- 
ss  tradition. 
^  On  Primus,  see  chap,  z,  note  4.  Eusebius  contradicts  his  own 
dates  here.  For  in  chap,  x  he  says  that  Alexander  of  Rome  and 
Primus  of  Alexandria  became  bishops  at  the  same  time ;  but  accord- 
ing to  this  chapter,  Alexander  died  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  year  of 
his  episcopate,  and  Primus  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his.  Eusebius  may 
have  used  the  word  "  about "  advisedly,  to  cover  considerable  grouno, 
and  may  have  grouped  the  two  bishops  together  simply  for  conven- 
ience* sake.  No  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  dates  in  any 
case. 

*  We  know  nothing  about  Justus  except  that  he  ruled  eleven 
years,  according  to  the  next  chapter.  If  Primus  died  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  episcopate,  as  Eusebius  says  in  this  chapter,  and  entered 
upon  hb  office  in  the  twelfth  year  of  1  rajan,  as  he  says  in  chapter  x, 
Justus  must  have  become  bishop  about  xao  a.d.,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  Hadrian.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all 
of  these  dates  are  historically  worthless. 

^  In  his  CkroH.  Eusebius  also  gives  the  names  of  these  bishops 
of  Jerusalem,  without  assigning  dates  to  more  than  two  or  three  of 
them.  But  in  Nicephorus  Caflisti  the  dates  are  given.  From  what 
source  Nicephorus  arew  we  do  not  know.  He  is,  at  any  rate,  too 
late  to  be  of^any  worth  as  an  authority  on  such  a  subject.  In  fact, 
these  men  were  not  regular  monarchical  bishops,  holding  office  in 
succession  (see  note  4),  and  hence  Eusebius  is  quite  excusable  for 
his  ignorance  in  regard  to  their  dates.  See  Ritschl's  EnUtthung 
der  alt4tath.  Kircne^  p.  246  sq. 

*  Reuterdahl  {De  Foniibus  HiU.  eecles.  Euseb.^  p.  5O  conjec- 
tures that  these  "  writings  "  were  found  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
itself,  and  compares  a  passage  in  the  Dem.  Evang.  III.  5:  "The 
first  bishops  that  presided  there  [i.e.  at  Jerusalem}  are  said  to  have 
been  Jews,  and  their  names  are  preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country."  Had  Hegesippus  or  any  other  known  author  been  the 
source  of  his  information,  he  would  probably  have  mentioned  his 
name. 

*  In  Z35  A.D.     See  below,  chap.  7. 

^  From  Hegesippus  (see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  32)  we  learn  that 
Symeon,  the  successor  of  James,  was  martyied  during  Trajan's 
reign.  As  was  seen  in  note  6  of  the  chapter  referred  to,  the  martyr* 
dom  probably  occurred  early  in  that  reign.  Eusebius,  in  his  Chron.^ 
refers  the  martyrdom  and  the  accession  of  Justus  to  the  tenth  year 
of  Trajan  (107  a.d.).  This  leaves  thirteen  bishops  to  be  inserted 
between  107  (or,,  if  this  date  is  not  reliable,  98-f )  and  135  a.d.,  which 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  suspicious.  The  true  explanation  appears 
to  be  that,  after  the  death  of  Symeon»  the  last  prominent  relative  of 


whom  are  said  to  have  been  of  Hebrew  descent, 
and  to  have  received  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in 
purity,  so  that  they  were  approved  by  those  who  f 
were  able  to  judge  of  such  matters,  and  were 
deemed  worthy  of  the  episcopate.      For  their 
whole  church  consisted  then  of  believing  He- 
brews who  continued  from  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles until  the  siege  which  took  place  at  this  time  ; 
in  which  siege  the  Jews,  having  again  rebelled 
against  the  Romans,  were  conquered  after 
severe  battles.     But  since  the  bishops  of      8 
the  circumcision  ceased  at  this  time,  it  is 
proper  to  give  here  a  list  of  their  names  from 
the  beginning.    The  first,  then,  was  James,  the 
so-called  brother  of  the  Lord ; '  the  second,  Sym- 
eon  /  the  third,  Justus ;'  the  fourth,  Zacchaeus  ;* 
the   fifth,  Tobias;    the  sixth,   Benjamin;    the 
seventh,  John ;  the  eighth,  Matthias ;  the  ninth, 
Philip ;  the  tenth,  S«neca ;  •  the  eleventh,  Justus  ; 
the  twelfth,  Levi ;  the  thirteenth,  Ephres ;  ^*  the 
fourteenth,  Joseph;*^  and  finally,  the  fif- 
teenth, Judas.     These  are  the  bishops  oi       4 
Jerusalem  that  lived  between  the  age  of  the 
apostles  and  the  time  referred  to,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  circumcision. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Adrian,  5 
Xystus,  having  completed  the  tenth  year  of 

Christ,  the  presbyters  took  the  lead,  and  that  they  were  afterward 
made  by  tradition  into  successive  monarchical  bishops.  C^loss  and 
Gieseler  suppose  that  there  were  bishops  of  a  number  of  churches  in 
Palestine  at  the  same  time,  whom  tradition  made  successive  bishops 
of  Jerusalem.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  episcopate  is  of  Greek,  not 
of  lewish,  origin,  and  in  the  strictly  Jewish  Christian  churches  of 
Palestine  no  such  person  as  a  bishop  can  have  existed.  Only  after 
the  church  there  oime  under  the  influence  of  the  Gentile  cnurch, 
and  lost  its  prevailingly  Jewish  character,  was  it  possible  for  a 
bishop,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  to  exist  there.  The  Jewish 
Christians  assumed  for  their  church  government  the  form  o^  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  though  while  James  and  Symeon  were  alive,  they 
were  naturally  leaders  (according  to  the  common  Oriental  custom, 
which  exalted  the  relatives  of  the  founder  of  a  religion).  The  Jew- 
ish character  of  the  Jerusalem  congregation  was  very  marked  until 
the  destruction  of  the  ci^  under  Hadnan  (note  that  all  but  two  of 
the  fifteen  bishops  have  Jewish  names),  after  which  all  circumcised 

iews — Christians  as  well  as  unbelievers — wete  excluded,  and  a 
eathen  Christian  congregation  took  its  place  (see  the  next  chapter). 
According  to  Stroth,  followed  by  Closs,  Stigloher,  and  Heinichen, 
the  churcn  of  Jerusalem  remained  in  Pella  after  70  a.d.,  and  was 
called  the  church  of  lenisalem  because  it  was  made  up  of  Christians 
from  Jerusalem.  This  is  possible;  but  Eusebius  evidently  did  not 
understand  it  so  (compare,  too,  his  Dem,  Evang.  III.  5),  and  Epi- 
phanius  ((/<r  Mensa  et  Pcnd.  chap.  15)  says  expressly  that,  after  tne 
destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  tlie  cnurch  returned  again  to  Jeru- 
salem* and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  reporc 

'  On  James,  see  above,  Bk.  II.  chap.  x. 

'  On  symeon,  see  above,  Bk.  III.  cnap.  xx,  note  4. 

^  Of  Justus  and  the  following  named  bishops  we  know  nothing 
more.    Justus  is  called  ludas  by  Epiphanius,  tieer,  LXVI.  20. 

*  Zacchaeus  is  called  Zacharias  by  Epiphanius.  According  to 
Jerome's  version  of  Eusebius'  Chrmi.  he  oecame  bishop  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Trajan;  according  to  the  Annenian  version,  in  the 
twelfth  year.  Dates  are  given  by  the  Chron.lox  this  bishop  and 
for  Seneca,  but  no  confidence  is  to  be  reposed  in  the  dates,  nor  in 
those  given  by  Epiphanius  and  Eutychius.    The  former,  when  he 

Jpives  dales  at  all,  is  hopelessly  at  sea.    The  latter  gives  exact  dates 
or  every  bishop»  but  quite  without  the  support  of  ancient  tradi- 
tion. 

*  The  name  Seneca  is  Latin,  the  only  Latin  name  in  the  list. 
But  there  is  nothing  particularly  surprising  in  a  Jew's  bearing  a 
Latin  name.  It  was  quite  common  even  for  native  Jews  to  bear 
both  a  Latin,  or  Greek,  and  a  Hebrew  name,  and  often  the  former 
was  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  Tne  name  therefore  does 
not  disprove  Seneca's  Hebrew  origin.^ 

10  'E^p^f .  Epiphanius  calls  him  'Ova^ptf .  The  Armenian  ver- 
sion of  the  Chron.  calls  him  Ephrem;  Jerome's  version,  Ephres. 
Syncellus  calls  him  'E^paiV,  which  is  the  riebrew^  form  of  the  name. 

1^  'Im^^.  He  is  called  'Iiao-ic  by  Epiphanius,  and  Joses  by 
Jerome. 
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his  episcopate,^  was  succeeded  by  Telesphorus,^' 
the  seventh  in  succession  from  the  apostles.  In 
the  meantime,  after  the  lap>se  of  a  year  and  some 
months,  Eumenes,**  the  sixth  in  order,  succeeded 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  his 
predecessor  having  held  office  eleven  years." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
77i€  Last  Siege  of  the  yews  under  Adrian^ 

1  .       As  the  rebellion  of  the  Tews  at  this  time 

grew  much  more  serious,^  Rufus,  governor 
of  Judea,  after  an  auxiliary  force  had  been  sent 
him  by  the  emperor,  using  their  madness  as  a 
pretext,  proceeded  against  them  without  mercy, 
and  destroyed  indiscriminately  thousands  of 
men  and  women  and  children,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  war  reduced  their 
country  to  a  state  of  complete  subjection. 

2  The  leader  of  the  Jews  at  this  time  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Barcocheba'  (which 

signifies  a  star),  who  possessed  the  character  of 


^  On  Xystus,  see  chap.  4,  note  3. 

^  Telesphonit  was  a  martyr,  according  to  Irensus,  III.  3.  3 
(compare  below,  chap,  zo,  and  Bk.  V.  chap.  6),  and  the  tnditioa  is 
too  old  Co  be  doubted.  Eusebtus  here  agrees  with  Jerome's  version 
dfthe  Cknm*  in  putting  the  date  of  Telesphonis*  accession  in  the 
year  za8  A.D.,  but  the  Armenian  version  puts  it  in  194;  and  Lipsius, 
with  whom  Overbeck  agrees,  puts^  it  between  134  and  136.  Since 
he  held  oflSce  eleven  years  (according  to  Eusebius,  chap,  to,  below, 
and  other  ancient  catalogues),  he  must  have  died,  according  to 
iipsius  and  Overbeck,  between  135  and  137  a.d.  (the  latter  being 

frobably  the  correct  date),  and  not  in  the  first  year  of  Antoninus 
"ius  ^138  A.D.)»  as  Eusebius  states  in  chap,  xo,  below.  Tradition 
tay%  that  he  fought  against  Marcion  and  Valentinus  (which  is  quite 
possible),  and  that  he  was  very  strict  in  regard  to  fasts,  sharpening 
them  and  increasing  their  number,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

i*  We  know  notning  more  about  Eumenes.  He  is  said  in  chap. 
It  to  have  bek!  office  thirteen  years,  and  this  brings  the  date  of  hu 
death  ipto  agreement  with  the  date  given  by  the  Armenian  version 
of  the  Ckr0M.t  which  diflers  by  two  years  from  the  date  given  by 
Jennne. 

*'  His  predecessor  was  Justus.  See  the  previous  chapter. 
^  The  rebellions  of  the  Jews  which  had  broken  out  in  Cjrrene 
and  elsewhere  during  the  reign  of  1*nJui  only  increased  the  cruelty 
of  the  Romans  toward  them,  and  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  elsewhere 
in  the  East,  their  position  was  growing  constantly  worse.  Already 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan  Palestine  itself  was  tne  scene  of  many 
flunor  disturbances  and  of  much  bitter  persecution.  Hadrian  re- 
garded them  as  a  troublesome  people,  and  showed  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reaign  that  he  was  not  very  favorably  disposed  toward  them. 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  determine  to  build 
upon  the  site  of  Jerusalem  a  purely  heathen  city.  It  was  at  about 
tus  time,  when  all  the  Jews  were  longing  for  the  Messiah,  that  a 
man  appeared  (his  original  name  we  do  not  know,  but  hu  coins 
make  it  probable  that  it  was  Simon),  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  promising  to  free  the  Jews  from  the  Roman  yoke.  He  took  the 
name  Bar-Cochba,  **  Son  of  a  star,"  and  was  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  Rabbi  Akiba  and  other  leading  men  among  the  Jews,  who 
oeUeved  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah.  He  soon  nthered  a  large 
force,  and  war  finally  oroke  out  between  him  and  Rufus,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Judea,  about  the  year  X33.  Rufus  was  not  strong  enough 
to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  Julius  Severus,  Hadrian's  greatest 
ffeneral,  was  therefore  summoned  from  Britain  with  a  strong  force. 
Bar-Cochba  and  his  followers  shut  themselves  up  in  Bethar,  a  strong 
fortification,  and  after  a  long  siege  the  place  was  taken  in  135  a.d., 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  and  Bar-Cochba  was  put  to  death. 
The  Romans  took  severe  revenge  upon  the  Jews.  Hadrian  built 
upon  the  site  of  Jerusalem  a  new  city,  which  he  named  iClia  Capi- 
tolina,  and  upon  the  site  of  the  temple  a  new  temple  to  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  and  passed  a  law  that  no  Jew  should  henceforth  enter  the 
place.  Under  Bar-Cochba  the  Christians,  who  refused  to  join  him 
m  his  rebellion,  were  very  cruelly  treated  (cf.  Justin  Martyr,  AfioL 
I.  31,  guoted  in  chap.  8, below).  Upon  this  last  war  of  Uie  Jews, 
see  Dion  Cassius,  LXIX.  13-14,  and  compare  Tost's  Geteh.  dtr 
Israelitent  III.  p.  9»f  sq.,  and  Mlinter's  yudischgr  Kriee. 

>  Heb.  K!^ai3  "n.  Bar-Cochba,which  signifies  '*  Son  of  a  star" 
(cf.  Num.  xrnv.  17).  After  his  defeat  the  Jews  gave  him  the  name 
;^DTO  "ISi  Bar-Cosiba,  which  means  "  Son  of  a  lie." 


a  robber  and  a  murderer,  but  nevertheless,  re- 
lying upon  his  name,  boasted  to  them,  as  if  they 
were  slaves,  that  he  possessed  wonderful  powers ; 
and  he  pretended  that  he  was  a  star  that  had 
come  down  to  them  out  of  heaven  to  bring  them 
light  in  the  midst  of  their  misfortunes. 
The  war  raged  most  fiercely  in  the  eigh-  3 
teenth  year  of  Adrian,'  at  the  city  of  Bith- 
ara,*  which  was  a  very  secure  fortress,  situated 
not  far  from  Jerusalem.  When  the  siege  had 
lasted  a  long  time,  and  the  rebels  had  been 
driven  to  the  last  extremity  by  himger  and  thirst, 
and  the  instigator  of  the  rebellion  had  suffered 
his  just  punishment,  the  whole  nation  was  pro- 
hibited from  this  time  on  by  a  decree,  and  by 
the  commands  of  Adrian,  from  ever  going  up  to 
the  country  about  Jerusalem.  For  the  emperor 
gave  orders  that  they  should  not  even  see  from 
a  distance  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Such 
is  the  account  of  Aristo  of  Pella.'  And  4 
thus,  when  the  city  had  been  emptied  of 
the  Jewish  nation  and  had  suffered  the  total 
destruction  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  it  was  col- 
onized by  a  different  race,  and  the  Roman  city 
which  subsequently  arose  changed  its  name  and 
was  called  ^lia,  in  honor  of  the  emperor  i£lius 
Adrian.     And  as  the  church  there  was  now  com- 

*  I.e.  Aug.  134  to  Aug.  135. 

*  BtMifpa,  Rufinus  Bethara,  The  exact  situation  of  this  place 
cannot  be  determined,  although  various  localities  have  been  sug- 
gested by  travelers  (see  Robinson's  BibL  Restarches^  III.  p.  207 
sqq.) .  We  may  conclude  at  any  rate  that  it  was,  as  Euicbius  says,  a 
stronglv  fortified  place,  and  that  it  was  situated  somewhere  in  Judea. 

■  Whether  the  whole  of  the  previous  account,  or  only  the  close 
of  it,  was  taken  by  Eusebius  from  Aristo  of  Pella,  we  do  not  know. 
Of  Aristo  of  Pella  himself  we  know  very  little.  Eusebius  is  the  first 
writer  to  mention  him,  and  he  and  Maximus  Confessor  (in  his  notes 
on  the  work  De  mystica  Theol,  cap.  I.  p.  it^  ed.  Corderii)  are  the 
only  ones  to  give  us  any  information  about  ntm  (for  the  notices  in 
Moses  Chorenensis  and  in  the  Ckron,  PatchaU  —  the  only  other 

Elaoes  in  which  Aristo  is  mentioned — are  entirely  unreliable), 
f  aximus  informs  us  that  Aristo  was  the  author  of  a  Dial^pte  of 
Papisen*  and  JasoHt  a  work  mentioned  by  many  of  the  lathers, 
but  connected  by  none  of  them  with  Aristo.  The  dialogue,  accord- 
ing to  Maximus,  was  known  to  Qement  of  Alexandria,  and  there* 
fore  must  have  been  written  as  early  as,  or  very  soon  after,  the  mid* 
die  of  the  second  century:  and  the  fact  that  it  recorded  a  dialogue 
between  a  Hebrew  Christian  and  an  Alexandrian  Jew  (as  we  learn 
from  the  epistle  of  Celsus,  D*  yudaica  Incredulitattf  printed  with 
the  works  of  Cyprian,  in  Hartel's  edition,  III.  p.  x  19-133)  would 
lead  us  to  expect  an  early  date  for  the  work.  There  can  be  found 
no  ^ood  reason  for  doubtmg  the  accuracy  of  Maximus'  statement; 
and  if  it  be  accepted,  we  must  conclude  tHat  the  writer  whom  Euse- 
bius mentions  here  was  the  author  of  the  dialogue  referred  to.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  from  this  dialogue  that 
Eusebius  drew  the  account  which  he  here  ascribes  to  Ansto;  for 
such  an  account  might  well  find  a  place  in  a  dialogue  between  two 
Hebrews.  It  is  possible,  of  course^  that  Aristo  wrote  some  other 
work  in  which  he  discussed  this  subject;  biit  if  it  had  been  an  his- 
torical work,  we  should  expect  Eusebius,  according  to  his  custom, 
to  give  its  title.  Hamack  is  quite  correct  in  assuming  that  Euse- 
bius* silence  in  regard  to  the  work  itself  is  significant.  ^  Doubtless 
the  work  did  not  please  him,  and  hence  he  neither  mentions  it,  nor 

S'ves  an  account  of  its  author.  This  is  just  what  we  should  expect 
usebius'  attitude  to  be  toward  such  a  Jewish  Christian  work  (and 
at  the  same  time,  such  a  *  simple'  work,  as  Origen  calls  it  in  Contra 
Celt,  IV.  «3)  as  we  know  the  dialogue  to  have  been.  We  are,  of 
course,  left  largely  to  conjecture  in  tnis  matter:  but  the  above  con- 
clusions seem  at  least  probad>le.  Compare  Harnack's  Ueberlie/t' 
rung  der  eriock,  Apol.t  p.  1x5  sq.;  and  for  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  dialogue  (which  is  no  longer  extant),  see  his  Alter- 
catio  Simonts  Jndtei  et  Tkeopkili  Ckristiani  (.Texte  und  Un- 
tersuckungen^  1.  3),  p.  1x5  sq.  (Hamack  looks  upon  this  Latin 
aUercatio  as,  in  part  at  least,  a  free  reproduction  of  the  lost  dia- 
logue). See,  also,  the  writer's  Dialogue  between  a  Ckrutian  and 
a  Jew  ('Ayri^oAi|  naviVicov  «ai  ^iknvn^  'lovdatMr  irpb«  y^voxw 

TIVO)  ,  p.  33. 

"The  town  of  Pella  lay  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Perea.  See  6k. 
III.  chap.  5,  note  xo,  above. 
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posed  of  Gentiles,  the  first  one  to  assume  the 
government  of  it  after  the  bishops  of  the  circum- 
cision was  Marcus.^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

77if  Persons  that  became  at  that  Time  Leaders 
of  Knowledge  falsely  so-called} 

1  As  the  churches  throughout  the  world 
were  now  shining  like  the  most  brilliant 

stars,  and  faith  in  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  flourishing  among  the  whole  human 
race,'  the  demon  who  hates  everything  that  is 
good,  and  is  always  hostile  to  the  truth,  and 
most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  salvation  of  man, 
turned  all  his  arts  against  the  Church.'  In  the 
beginning  he  armed  himself  against  it  with 

2  external  persecutions.     But  now,  being  shut 
off  from  the  use  of  such  means,^  he  devised 

all  sorts  of  plans,  and  employed  other  methods 
in  his  conflict  with  the  Church,  using  base  and 
deceitful  men  as  instruments  for  the  ruin  of 
souls  and  as  ministers  of  destruction.  Instigated 
by  him,  impostors  and  deceivers,  assuming  the 
name  of  our  religion,  brought  to  the  depths  of 
ruin  such  of  the  believers  as  they  could  win  over, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  deeds 
which  they  practiced,  turned  away  from  the  path 
which  leads  to  the  word  of  salvation  those 

3  who  were  ignorant  of  the  faith.     Accord- 
ingly there  proceeded  from  that  Menander, 

whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Simon,*  a  certain  serpent-like  power, 
double-tongued  and  two-headed,  which  pro- 
duced the  leaders  of  two  different  heresies,  Satur- 
ninus,  an  Antiochian  by  birth,*  and  Basilides,  an 

0  Of  this  Marcus  we  know  nothing  more.  Upon  the  Gentile 
bishops  of  Jerusalem,  see  Bk.  V.  chap.  la. 

>  jfvuimtvviLov  'f¥u^a*t»K.    Compare  x  Tim.  vi.  ao. 

*  This  statement  is  of  course  an  exa^eration.  See  above,  Bk. 
II.  chap.  3,  note  x. 

*  These  two  paragraphs  furnish  an  excellent  illustration  of  Euse- 
bius'  dualistic  and  transcendental  conception  of  history.  In  his 
opinion,  heresy  was  not  a  natural  growth  Irom  within,  but  an  exter- 
nal evil  brought  upon  the  Churcn  by  the  devil,  when  he  could 
no  longer  persecute.  According  to  this  conception  the  Church 
conouers  this  external  enemy,  heresy,  and  then  goes  on  as  before, 
unaffected  by  it.  In  agreement  with  this  is  his  conception  of  here- 
tics themselves,  whom  he,  in  common  with  most  other  Christians 
of  that  age,  considered  without  exception  wicked  and  abandoned 
characters.^  * 

*  Eusebius'  belief  that  persecution  had  ceased  at  the  time  of 
Hadrian  is  an  illusion  (see  oelow,  chap.  8,  note  14)  which  falls  in 
with  his  general  conceptions  upon  this  suUect — conceptions  which 
ruled  among  Christian  writers  until  the  end  of  the  fourtn  century. 

fi  See  Bk.  III.  chap.  26. 

*  Satuminus  is  called  Satumilus  by  Hippolytus,  Epiphanius,  and 
Theodoret,  and  his  followers  Satumilians  bv  Hegesippus,  quoted 
in  chap,  aa^  below.  Irenasus  {Adv.  Hcer.  I.  24)  ana  Hippolytus 
(VII.  x6)  give  accounts  of  the  man  and  his  doctrine  which  are  evi- 
dently taken  from  the  same  source,  probably  the  lost  Sjrniag^Ma  of 
Justin  Martyr.  Neither  of  them  seems  to  have  had  any  independent 
information,  nor  do  any  other  writers  know  more  about  him  than 
was  contained  in  that  original  source.  Irenaeus  was  poMibly  Euse- 
bius' sole  authority,  although  Irenaeus  assigns  Satuminus  only  to 
Syria,  while  Eusebius  makes  him  a  native  of  Antioch.  Hippoljrtus 
says  that  he  "  spent  his  time  in  Antioch  of  Syria,"  which  may  have 
been  the  statement  of  the  original,  or  may  have  been  a  mere  deduc- 
tion from  a  more  general  statement  such  as  Irenaeus  gives.  In  the 
same  way  Eusebius  may  have  needed  no  authority  for  his  still  more 
exact  statement. 


Alexandrian.^    The  former  of  these  established 
schools  of  godless  heresy  in  Syria,  the  lat- 
ter in  Alexandria.     Irenseus  states  *  that  the       4 
false  teaching  of  Satuminus  agreed  in  most 
respects  with  that  of  Menander,  but  that  Basili- 
des, under  the  pretext  of  unspeakable  mysteries, 
invented  monstrous  fables,  and  carried  the  fic- 
tions of  his  impious  heresy  quite  beyond 
bounds.     But  as  there  were  at  that  time  a       5 
great  many  members  of  the  Church  •  who 
were  fighting  for  the  truth  and  defending  apos- 
tolic and  ecclesiastical  doctrine  with  uncommon 
eloquence,  so  there  were  some  also  that  fur- 
nished   posterity  through    their  writings  with 
means  of  defense  against  the  heresies  to 
which  we  have  referred.*'    Of  these  there       6 
has  come  down  to  us  a  most  powerful  refu- 
tation of  Basilides  by  Agrippa  Castor,"  one  of 

T  Basilides  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of  the 
Gnostics.  Irenaeus  (I.  a^)  and  the  early  Compendium  q£  Hip- 
polytus (now  lost,  but  usea  together  with  Irenaeus'  work  by  Epipha* 
nius  in  his  treatise  against  heresies)  described  a  form  of  Basili- 
dianism  which  was  not  the  original,  but  a  later  corruption  of  the 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  Clement  of  Alexandria  surely,  and 
Hippolytus,  in  the  fuller  account  in  his  Phihtoph,  (VII.  a  sq.), 
probably  drew  their  knowled^  of  the  system  directly  from  Basil- 
ides' own  work,  the  Exegnttca,  and  hence  represent  the  form  of 
doctrine  taught  oy  Builides  himself, — a  form  <uflering  greatly  from 
the  later  corruptions  of  it  which  Irenaeus  discusses.  This  system 
was  very  profound,  and  bore  in  many  respects  a  lofty^  character. 
Basilides  nad  apparently  few  followers  (his  son  Isidore  is  the  only 
prominent  one  known  to  us) ;  and  thougn  his  system  created  a  g^i«at 
impression  at  the  start,  —  so  much  to  that  his  name  always  remained 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  Gnostic  names, —it  had  little  vitality, 
and  soon  died  out  or  was  corrupted  beyond  recognition.  He  was 
mentioned  of  course  in  all  the  general  works  against  heresies  written 
by  the  Fathers,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  composed  an  especial  ref- 
utation of  his  s]rstem  except  Agrippa  Castor,  to  whom  Eusebius 
refers.  Irenaeus  informs  us  that  he  taught  at  Alexandria,  Hippo- 
lytus (VII.  15)  mentiotts  simply  Egypt,  while  Epiphanius  (XXI.  x) 
names  various  Egyptian  cities  m  which  he  labored,  but  it  u  evident 
that  he  is  only  enumerating^  places  in  which  there  were  Basilidiana 
in  his  time.  It  is  not  cerlam  whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
Basilides  who  is  mentioned  in  the  AcU  of  Arckelaut  as  preaching 
in  Persia.  For  an  ex^lent  account  ol  Basilides  and  his  ^ystem, 
see  the  article  by  Hort  in  the  Z>fW.  of  ChHtU  Biog. ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  works  of  Neander,  Baur,  and  Lipsius  on  Gnosticism  in 
general,. see  especially  Uhlhom's  Dat  Basilidianitck*  System, 
Gdttingen,  1855. 

*  See  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hmr.  I.  34. 

^<>  The  only  one  of  these — *'  that  furnished  posterity  with  means 
of  defense  agamst  heresies  "  —  whom  Eusebius  mentions  is  Agripjka 
Castor,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  knew  of  no  others.  Moreover,  it  is 
more  tnan  doubtful  whether  Agrippa  Castor  belonged  to  that  time. 
We  do  not  know  when  he  wrote,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
Church  had  at  that  period  anv  one  capable  of  answering  such  a  work 
as  the  Commentary  of  Basilioes,  or  any  one  who  would  wish  to  if  he 
could.  The  activity  of  the  Church  was  at  this  early  period  devoted 
chiefly  if  not  whol^  to  the  production  of  apologies  lor  the^  defense 
of  the  Church  ajgainst  the  atucks  of  enemies  from  the  outside,  and 
to  the  composition  of  apocalypses.  Eusebius  in  the  next  chapter 
mentions  Hegesippus  as  another  of  these  "  writers  of  the  time.'* 
But  the  passage  which  he  quotes  to  prove  that  Hegesippus  wrote 
then  only  proves  that  the  events  mentioned  took  place  during  his 
lifetime,  and  not  necessarily  within  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  time 
at  which  he  was  writing.  The  fact  is,  that  Hegesippus  really  wrote 
about  X75  A.D.  Q^ter  tnerefore  than  Justin  Martyr),  and  in  chap, 
ax  of  this  book  Eusebius  restores  him  to  his  proper  chronological 
place.  The  general  statement  made  here  by  Eusebius  in  regard  to 
the  writers  against  heresy  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  rest  upon  his 
preconoeivedT idea  of  what  must  have  been  the  case.  If  the  devil 
raised  up  enemies  against  the  truth,  the  Church  must  certainly  have 
had  at  tne  same  time  defenders  to  meet  them.  It  is  a  simple  exam- 
ple of  well-meaning  subtective  reconstmction.  He  had  the  work 
of  Agrippa  Castor  before  nim,  and  undoubtedly  believed  that  he  lived 
at  the  time  stated  (which  indeed  11^  cannot  absolutely  deny),  and 
believed,  moreover,  that  other  similar  writers,  whose  names  he  did 
not  know,  lived  at  the  same  time. 

II  Of  Agrippa  Castor  we  know  only  what  Eusebius  tells  us  here. 
Jerome  (Jie  vir.  ill,  chap,  ai)  adds  nothing  new,  and  Theodoret's 
statement  {Fab.  I.  4),  tnat  Agrippa  wrote  against  Basilides'  son, 
Isidore,  as  well  as  against  Basilides  himself,  is  simply  an  expansion 
of  Eusebius'  account,  and  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  another 
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the  most  renowned  writers  of  that  day,  which 
shows  the  terrible  imposture  of  the  man. 
7  While  exposing  his  mysteries  he  says  that 
Basilides  wrote  twenty-four  books  upon  the 
Gospel/'  and  that  he  invented  prophets  for  him- 
self named  Barcabbas  and  Barcoph,^'  and  others 
that  had  no  existence,  and  that  he  gave  them 
barbarous  names  in  order  to  amaze  those  who 
marvel  at  such  things ;  that  he  taught  also  that 
the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols  and  the  un- 
guarded renunciation  of  the  faith  in  times  of 
persecution  were  matters  of  indifference ;  ^*  and 
that  he  enjoined  upon  his  followers,  like 
Pythagoras,  a  silence  of  five  years."  Other 
similar  things  the  above-mentioned  writer 
has  recorded  concerning  Basilides,  and  has 
ably  exposed  the  error  of  his  heresy.     Ire- 


8 


9 


work.  Agrippa's  productioo.  of  which  we  do  not  know  even  the 
title,  has  enurely  (UMppearea. 

^  tit  rb  cvayvcAiov  fii$Xiiu  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Sircm,  IV. 
19)  quotes  from  tne  twencv*thtrd  book  of  the  Exegtttca  of  Baailides. 
Origen  {Horn,  im  Luc.  1.)  says  that  Baailides  "  had  even  the  audac> 
tty  to  write  a  Gcs^el  according  to  Basilides^"  and  this  remaric  is 
icpcated  by  AmbnMe  {ExJ^,  in  Luc.  I.  x),  and  teems  to  be  Jerome's 
authority  ior  the  enumeration  of  a  Gotpil  a/*  Basilides  among  the 
Apocryphid  Gospels  in  his  Cammsni  in  matt.,  Prtef.  We  know 
nothing  more  alx>ut  this  Gospel,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Origen 
mistook  the  Exegetica  for  a  Gospel.  We  do  not  know  upon  what 
Gospels  Basilides  wrote  his  Commentaiy  (or  Exegrtica^,  but  it  is 
haraly  probable  that  he  would  have  expounded  his  own  Gospel  even 
if  such  a  work  existed.  The  passage  from  the  Exegeiica  which 
Clement  quotes  looks  to  me  like  a  part  of  an  exposition  of  John  ix. 
(althou^  Lipsius,  in  the  Diet,  if  Christ.  Biag.  II.  715,  suggests 
Luke  xxi.  13).  Meanwhile,  in  the  Acta  Arekelai.  chap.  55  (see 
Gailandii  Bibl,  PP.  III.  608),  is  a  quoution  from  '*  the  thirteenth 
book  of  the  treatises  (tractatuum)  of  Basilides."  which  is  an  expo- 
sition of  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lasarus  (Luke  xvi.).  If  this  is 
the  same  work,  it  would  seem  that  the  Exegttica  must  have  included 
at  least  Luke  and  John,  possibly  Matthew  also,  for  we  know  that 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  were  all  used  by  the  Basili- 
dians.  The  respective  positions  in  the  work  of  the  expositions  of 
the  passages  from  Luke  and  John  (the  former  in  the  thirteenth,  the 
Utter  in  toe  twenty-third,  book)  would  seem,  however^  to  exclude 
Matthew,  if  the  books  were  at  all  of  equal  length.  If  Lipsius  were 
correct  in  regarding  the  latter  passage  as  an  exposition  of  Luke  xxi. 
19,  there  would  be  no  evidence  that  the  Commentary  covered  more 
than  a  single  Gospel. 

^  According  to  Epiphanius*  some  of  the  Ophites  appealed  to  a 
certain  prophet  called  Barcabbas.  What  his  connection  was  with 
the  one  mentioDed  here  we  do  not  know.  Gement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom.  VI.  6)  speaks  of  the  ExpositioMS  of  ths  Prophet  Parchor 
by  Isidore,  the  son  of  Basilides.  This  may  be  another  of  Basilides* 
propheu,  but  is  more  probably  identical  with  the  oft-mentioned  Bar- 
copn.  In  the  second  book  of  these  Expositions,  as  quoted  by 
Clement,  occurs  a  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Cham  or  Ham.  Rien- 
stra  {De  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccies.  p.  99)  thmk»  that  Agrippa  Castor 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that  Basilides  mentioned  these  prophets;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
port, even  tbou|^  we  know  nothing  more  about  the  prophets  men- 
tioned. Hort  (bict.  0/ Christ.  Btog.,  article  BarettSbas)  thinks  it 
likely  that  the  prophecies  current  among  the  various  Gnostic  bodies 
belonnd  to  the  apocryphal  Zoroastrian  literature. 

^*  This  was  not  a  doctrine  of  Basilides  himself,  but  of  his  fol- 
lowers (compare  the  accounts  of  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus).  If 
Agrippa  Castor  represented  Basilides'  position  thus,  as  Eusebius 
says  ne  did  (though  Eusebius  may  be  only  following  irenseus),  it  is 
an  evidence  that  he  did  not  live  at  the  early  date  to  which  Eusebius 
assigns  him,  and  this  goes  to  confirm  the  view  stated  above,  in  note 
xo.  Basilides  himself  taught  at  least  a  moderate  asceticism,  while 
his  followers  went  off  into  crude  dualism  and  moral  license  (see  the 
excellent  account  of  Schaflf,  Ch.  Hist.  II.  466  sq.). 

^*  Exacdy  what  is  meant  by  this  "  five  years  of  silence  "  is  un- 
certain. Whether  it  denoted  unquestioning  and  silent  obedience  of 
all  commands^  as  it  meant  in  the  case  of  tne  Pythagoreans  (if,  in- 
deed, the  traditions  in  regard  to  the  latter  have  any  basis  in  fact),  or 
strict  secrecy  as  to  the  doctrines  taught,  cannot  be  decided.  The 
report  in  r^ard  to  the  Basilidians,  m  so  far  as  it  has  any  truth, 
probably  arose  00  the  ground  of  some  such  prohibition,  which  may 
have  been  made  by  some  follower  of  Basilioes,  if  not  by  the  latter 
himaelf.  A  bond  of  secrecy  would  lend  an  air  of  mystery  to  the 
school,  which  would  accord  well  with  the  character  of  ite  later  teach- 
ings. But  we  cannot  make  Basilides  responsible  for  such  proceed- 
ings. Agrippa  Castor,  as  reproduced  here  by  Eusebius,  is  our  sole 
authority  for  the  enjoinment  of  silence  by  Basilides. 


nseus  also  writes'^  that  Carpocrates  was  a  con- 
temporary of  these  men,  and  that  he  was  the 
father  of  another  heresy,  called  the  heresy  of 
the  Gnostics,*^  who  did  not  wish  to  transmit  any 
longer  the  magic  arts  of  Simon,  as  that  one  "  had 
done,  in  secret,  but  openly."  For  they  boasted 
—  as  of  something  great  —  of  love  potions  that 
were  carefully  prepared  by  them,  and  of  certain 
demons  that  sent  them  dreams  and  lent  them 
their  protection,  and  of  other  similar  agencies ; 
and  in  accordance  with  these  things  they  taught 
that  it  was  necessary  for  those  who  wished  to 
enter  folly  into  their  mysteries,  or  rather  into 
their  abominations,  to  practice  all  the  worst 
kinds  of  wickedness,  on  the  ground  that  they 
could  escape  the  cosmic  powers,  as  they  called 
them,  in  no  other  way  than  by  discharging  their 

'*  See  IrensBus,  Adv.  Hmr.  I.  a^. 

1'  The  date  of  the  rise  of  Gnosticism  cannot  be  fixed.  Indeed, 
all  the  reouisite  conditions  existed  from  the  beginning.  It  was  the 
"  acute  Verweltlichung  **  (as  Hamack  calls  it)  of  Christianity,  the 
development  of  it  in  connection  with  the  various  ethnic  philosopnieSy 
and  it  began  as  soon  as  Christianity  came  in  contact  with  the  Greek 
mind.  At  first  it  wa»  not  heretical,  simply  because  there  were  no 
staxidards  by  which  to  try  it.  There  was  only  the  preaching  of  the 
Chrisuans;  the  canon  was  not  yet  formed;  episcopacy  was  not  yet 
established;  both  arose  as  safeguards  against  heresy.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  perhaps,  that  these  speculations  began  to  be 
regarded  as  heresies,  because  they  contradicted  certain  fundamental 
truths  to  which  the  Christians  felt  that  thev  must  cling,  such  as  the 
unity  of  Ciod,  his  gradousness,  his  goociness,  etc. ;  and  therefore 
the  Christians  dated  Gnosticism  from  that  time.  Gnosticism  was 
ostensibly  conquered,  but  victory  was  achieved  only  as  the  Church 
itself  became  in  a  certain  sense  Gnostic.  It  followed  the  course  of 
Gnosticism 
of  doctrine, 
DogmengtA 

ing  the  Fathers*  accounts  of  Gnosticism  that  they  took  minor  and 
unimportant  details  and  magnified  them,  and  treated  them  as  the 
essentials  of  the  system  or  systems.  In  uiis  way  far  greater  variety 
appears  to  have  existed  in  Unosticism  than  was  the  case.  The  es- 
sential principles  were  laraely  the  same  throughout;  the  differences 
were  chiefly  in  regard  to  details.  It  is  this  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Fathers  that  gives  us  such  a  distorted  and  often  ridiculous  view 
of  Gnosticism. 

The  Carpocratians  are  the  first  of  whom  Irenaeus  expressly  says 
that  they  odled  themselves  Gnostics  {adv.  Heer.  I.  95,  6),  while 
Hippolytus  first  speaks  of  the  name  as  adopted  by  the  Naasseni 
(V.  i).  The  Carpocratians  are  mentioned  by  He^esippus  (quoted 
below  in  chap.  99) .  The  system  was  more  exclusively^Greeic  in  its 
character  than  any  other  of  the  Gnostic  systems.  The  immoral- 
ity of  the  sect  was  proverbial;  Tertullian  (de  Anima,  c.  35)  calls 
Carpocrates  a  magician  and  a  fornicator.  He  taught  the  superiority 
of  man  over  the  powers  of  the  world,  the  moral  indifference  of  things 
in  themselves,  and  hence^  whether  he  himself  was  immoral  or  not. 
his  followers  carried  out  his  principles  to  the  extreme^  and  believea 
that  the  true  Gnostic  might  and  even  must  have  experience  of  eveiy- 
thing,  and  thertfore  should  practice  all  sorts  of  immoralities. 

Eusebius  is  probably   nght  in  assigning  Carpocrates   to   this 

Bmod.  The  relation  of  his  system  to  those  of  Satuminus  and 
asilides  seems  to  imply  that  ne  followed  them,  but  at  no  great 
interval.  Other  sources  for  a  knowledge  of  Carpocrates  and  his 
sect  are  Irenaeus  (I.  95  and  II.  31-33),  Gement  of  Alexandria 
{Strom.  III.  a).  Hippolytus  {Phil.  Vll.  ao) ,  Tertullian  {de  Anima, 
23,  35),  Pseudo-Tertullian  {adv.  omnes  Heer.  3),  Epiphanius 
(Heer.  97),  s«d  Philaster  (c.  35).  Of  these  only  Irenaeus,  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  and  the  earlier  treatise  of  Hippolytus  (which  lies 
at  the  base  of  Pseudo-Tertullian  and  Philaster)  are  independent; 
and  probably,  back  of  Irenaeus,  lies  Justin  Martyr's  lost  Syntagma: 
though  it  is  very  likely  that  Irenaeus  knew  the  sect  personally,  and 
made  additions  of  his  own.  0>mpare  Hamack's  Quellenhritik  des 
Gncsticismus,  p.  41  sq. 

>*  cKCivof ,  referring  back  to  Basilides. 

**  Where  Eusebius  secured  the  information  that  the  Carpocra- 
tians made  the  magic  rites  of  Simon  public,  instead  of  keeping  them 
secret,  as  Basilides  had  done.  I  cannot  tell.  None  of  our  existing 
sources  mentions  this  fact,  ana  whether  Eusebius  took  it  from  some 
lost  source,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  deduction  of  his  own^  I  am  not 
certain.  In  other  respects  his  account  asrees  closely  with  that  of 
Irenaeus.  It  is  possible  that  he  had  seen  the  lost  work  of  Hippoly- 
tus (see  below,  Vl.  aa,  note  9),  and  from  that  had  picked  up  this 
item  which  he  states  as  a  fact.  But  the  omission  of  it  in  Philaster, 
Pseudo-Tertullian,  and  Epiphanius  are  against  this  supposition. 
Justin's  Syntagma  Eusebius  probably  never  saw  (see  below,  chap. 
I  IX,  note  31). 
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obligations  to  them  all  by  infamous  con- 

10  duct.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  malig- 
nant demon,  making  use  of  these  ministers, 

on  the  one  hand  enslaved  those  that  were  so 
pitiably  led  astray  by  them  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion, while  on  the  other  hand  he  furnished  to 
the  unbelieving  heathen  abundant  opportunities 
for  slandering  the  divine  word,  inasmuch  as  the 
reputation  of  these  men  brought  infamy 

11  upon  the  whole  race  of  Christians.  In  this 
way,  therefore,  it  came  to  pass  that  there 

was  spread  abroad  in  regard  to  us  among  the 

unbelievers  of  that  age,  the  infamous  and  most 

absurd  suspicion  that  we    practiced    unlawful 

commerce  with  mothers  and  sisters,  and 

12  enjoyed  impious  feasts.*  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  succeed  in  these  artifices,  as  the 
truth  established  itself  and  in  time  shone 

13  with  great  brilliancy.  For  the  machinations 
of  its  enemies  were  refuted  by  its  power 

and  speedily  vanished.  One  new  heresy  arose 
after  another,  and  the  former  ones  always  passed 
away,  and  now  at  one  time,  now  at  another,  now 
in  one  way,  now  in  other  ways,  were  lost  in  ideas 
of  various  kinds  and  various  forms.  But  the 
splendor  of  the  catholic  and  only  true  Church, 
which  is  always  the  same,  grew  in  magnitude 
and  power,  and  reflected  its  piety  and  simpli- 
city and  freedom,  and  the  modesty  and  purity  of 
its  inspired  life  and  philosophy  to  every  na- 

14  tion  both  of  Greeks  and  of  Barbarians.  At  the 
same  time  the  slanderous  accusations  which 

had  been  brought  against  the  whole  Church** 

^  The  chief  accusations  urged  against  the  early  Christians  by 
their  antagonists  were  atheism,  cannibalism,  and  incest.  These 
charges  were  made  very  early.  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  I.  36)  men- 
tions them,  and  Pliny  in  his  epistle  to  Trajan  speaks  of  the  innocent 
meals  of  the  Christians,  implying  that  they  had  been  accused  of 
immorality  in  connection  with  them.  (Compare,  also,  TertuUian's 
Apol.  7,  8,  and  Ad  Nati&ntM^  7.)  In  fact,  suspicions  arose  among 
the  heathen  as  soon  as  their  love  feasts  became  secret.  The  perse- 
cution in  Lyons  is  to  be  explained  only  by  the  belief  of  the  officers 
that  these  and  similar  accusations  were  true.  The  Christians  com- 
monly denied  all  such  charges  in  totCt  and  supported  their  denial  by 
urging  the  absurdity  of  such  conduct;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the 
present  case^  they  endeavored  to  exonerate  themselves  by  attrib- 
uting the  crimes  with  which  thev  were  charged  to  heretics.  This 
course,  however,  helped  them  little  with  the  neatheiu  as  the  latter 
did  not  distinguish  between  the  various  parties  of  Christians,  but 
treated  them  all  as  one  class.  The  statement  of  Eusebius  in  the 
present  case  is  noteworthy.  He  thinks  that  the  crimes  were  really 
committed  by  heretics,  and  occasioned  the  accusations  of  the  heathen, 
and  he  thus  admits  that  the  charges  were  founded  upon  (act.  In 
this  case  he  acts  toward  the  heretics  in  the  same  way  that  the  hea- 
then acted  toward  the  Christians  as  a  whole.  This  method  of  exon- 
eratine  themselves  appears  as  early  as  Justin  Martyr  Ccompare  his 
A^I.l.  36).  Irenaeus  also  (I.  9«,  3),  wnom  Eusebius  substantially 
follows  in  this  passage,  and  Philaster  (c.  57),  pursue  the  same 
course. 

*^  Eusebius  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  such  accusations  were 
no  longer  made  in  his  day.  The  Church  had,  in  fact,  lived  them 
down  completely.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  elaborate  work  of 
Celsus  against  the  Christians,  no  such  charges  are  found.  From 
Origen  {Contra  Celt.  VI.  27) ,  however,  we  learn  that  there  were 
£till  in  his  time  some  who  believed  these  reports  about  the  Chris- 
tians, though  they  were  no  longer  made  the  basis  of  serious  attacks. 
Whether  Eusebius'  synchronization  of  the  cessation  of  these  slan- 
derous stories  with  tne  cessation  of  the  heresies  of  which  he  has 
lieen  talking,  is  correct,  is  not  so  certain,  as  we  know  neither  exactly 
when  these  heresies  ran  out,  nor  precisely  the  time  at  which  the 
accusations  ceased.  At  any  rate,  we  cannot  fully  agree  with  Euse- 
bius' explanation  of  the  matter.  The  two  things  were  hardly  con- 
nected as  direct  cause  and  effect,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  actual  immoralities  of  some  of  these  antinomian  sects  may  have 
had  some  effect  in  confirming  these  tales,  and  hence  that  their  ex- 


also  vanished,  and  there  remained  our  teach- 
ing alone,  which  has  prevailed  over  all,  and 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  all  in 
dignity  and  temperance,  and  in  divine  and  phil- 
osophical doctrines.  So  that  none  of  them  now 
ventures  to  affix  a  base  calumny  upon  our  faith, 
or  any  such  slander  as  our  ancient  enemies 
formerly  delighted  to  utter.  Nevertheless,  15 
in  those  times  the  truth  again  called  forth 
many  champions  who  fought  in  its  defense  against 
the  godless  heresies,  refuting  them  not  only  with 
oral,  but  also  with  written  arguments." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Ecclesiasticctl  Writers. 

Among  these  Hegesippus  was  well  1 
known.*  We  have  already  quoted  his 
words  a  number  of  times,'  relating  events  which 
happened  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  ac- 
cording to  his  account.  He  records  in  five  2 
books  the  true  tradition  of  apostolic  doc- 
trine in  a  most  simple  style,  and  he  indicates 
the  time  in  which  he  flourished  when  he  writes 
as  follows  concerning  those  that  first  set  up 
idols :  "  To  whom  they  erected  cenotaphs  and 
temples,  as  is  done  to  the  present  day.  Among 
whom  is  also  Antinotis,*  a  slave  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  in  whose  honor  are  celebrated  also  the 
Antinoian  games,  which  were  instituted  in  our 
day.  For  he  [i.e.  Adrian]  also  founded  a  city 
named  after  Antinotis,^  and  appointed  proph- 
ets." ' 

At  the  same  time  also  Justin,  a  genuine  lover  3 
of  the  true  philosophy,  was  still  continuing 
to  busy  himself  with  Greek  literature.*  He  indi- 
cates this  time  in  the  Apology  which  he  addressed 
to  Antonine,  where  he  writes  as  follows  :  •  "  We 
do  not  think  it  out  of  place  to  mention  here 
Antinotis  also,  who  lived  in  our  day,  and  whom  all 

tinction  may  have  had  some  tendency  to  hasten  the  obliteration  of 
the  vile  reports. 

**  See  above,  note  lo.  • 

^  On  the  life  and  writings  of  Hegesippus,  see  below,  chap,  aa, 
note  X.  Eusebius  in  this  passage  puts  his  literary  activity  too  early 
(see  above,  chap.  7,  note  to) .  Jerome  follows  Eusebius'  chronologi- 
cal arrangement  in  his  de  vir  tll.^  giving  an  account  of  Hegesippus 
in  chap,  aa,  between  his  aca>unts  of  Agrippa  Castor  and  Justin 
Martyr. 

*  Already  quoted  in  Bk.  II.  chap.  33,  and  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  ^a. 

'  Antinods,  a  native  of  Bithynia.  was  a  beautiful  pa^je  01  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  and  the  object  of  nis  extravagant  affections.  He 
was  probably  drowned  in  the  Nile,  in  xio  a.d.  After  his  death  be 
was  rais^  to  the  rank  of  the  gods,  and  temples  were  built  for  his 
worship  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  especially  in  Egypt.  In  Athens 
too  games  were  instituted  in  his  honor,  and  ^(ames  were  also  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year  at  Mandnea,  in  Arcadia,  accord*ng  to  Vale- 
sius,  who  cites  Pausanias  as  his  authority. 

^  Hadrian  rebuilt  the  city  of  Besa  in  the  Thebais,  in  whose  neigh- 
borhood Antinotis  was  drowned,  and  called  it  AntinoSpolis. 

^  On  Justin  Martyr,  see  chap.  j6,  below.  We  do  not  know  the 
date  of  his  conversion,  but  as  it  did  not  take  place  until  mature  years, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  still  a  heathen  during  the  greater 
part  of  Hadrian's  reign.  There  is  no  reason,  however^  to  suppose 
that  Eusebius  is  speiucing  here  with  more  than  approximate  accu- 
racy. He  may  not  have  known  any  better  than  we  the  exact  time 
of  Justin's  conversion. 

"  Justin,  Apol.  I.  39. 
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were  driven  by  fear  to  worship  as  a  god,  although 

they  knew  who  he  was  and  whence  he  came." 
4      The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  Jewish  war 

which  took  place  at  that  time,  adds  the 
following :  ^  "  For  in  the  late  Jewish  war  Barco- 
cheba,  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  rebellion,  com- 
manded that  Christians  alone  ^  should  be  visited 

with  terrible  punishments  unless  they  would 
6       deny  and  blaspheme  Jesus  Christ."    And  in 

the  same  work  he  shows  that  his  conversion 
^m  Greek  philosophy  to  Christianity*  was  not 
-without  reason,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of 
deliberation  on  his  part.  His  words  are  as  fol- 
lows :  ^  "  For  I  myself,  while  I  was  delighted 
with  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  heard  the  Chris- 
tians slandered,  and  saw  that  they  were  afraid 
neither  of  death  nor  of  anything  else  ordinarily 
looked  upon  as  terrible,  concluded  that  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  be  living  in  wicked- 
ness and  pleasure.  For  what  pleasure- loving  or 
intemperate  man,  or  what  man  that  counts  it 
good  to  feast  on  human  flesh,  could  welcome 
death  that  he  might  be  deprived  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, and  would  not  rather  strive  to  continue 
permanently  his  present  life,  and  to  escape  the 

notice  of  the  rulers,  instead  of  giving  him- 
6       self  up  to  be  put  to  death?"     The  same 

writer,  moreover,  relates  that  Adrian  having 
received  from  Serennius  Granianus,"  a  most  dis- 
tinguished governor,  a  letter"  in  behalf  of  the 
Christians,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was  not  just 
to  slay  the  Christians  without  a  regular  accusa- 
tion and  trial,  merely  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
the  outcries  of  the  populace,  sent  a  rescript  ^  to 
Minucius  Fundanus,"  proconsul  of  Asia,  com- 


^  Jusda,  A/cL  I.  jx. 

*  vpttfTtavovf  iitfrovc.  "  This  '  alone '  is,  as  Munter  remarks, 
HOC  to  oe  understood  as  implying  that  Barcocheba  did  not  treat  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  also  with  crueltv,  but  that  he  persecuted  the 
Christians  especially,  from  religious  nate,  if  he  could  not  compel 
them  to  apostatize.  Moreover,  he  handled  the  Christians  so  roughly 
because  of  their  hesiution  to  take  part  in  the  rebellran"  (Gloss). 

*  iwi  rJif  Btovifittay. 

1^  Justin,  AjM.  II.  xa.  Eusebius  here  quotes  from  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Second  Apology  of  Justin,  but  identifies  it  with  the 
first,  from  which  he  has  quotra  just  above.  This  implies  that  the 
two  as  he  knew  them  formed  but  one  work,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
his  quotations  in  chaps.  x6  and  17,  below.  For  a  discussion  of  this 
matter,  see  chap.  x8,  note  3. 

u  The  best  MSB.  of  Eusebius  write  the  name  Htpivvtot  Tpai^uiv6t, 
but  one  MS.,  supported  by  Syncellus,  writes  the  first  word  2cp<Fiof. 
Rufinus  writes  ''Serenius";  Jerome,  in  his  version  of  Eusebius' 
CkranieU^  followed  by  Orosius  (VII.  13),  writes  "Serenius  Gra- 
nius,**  and  this,  according  to  Kortholdt  (quoted  by  Heinichen),  is 
shown  by  an  inscription  to  have  been  the  correct  form  (see  Hein- 
icben's  edition^  in  loco).  We  know  no  more  of  this  man,  except 
that  he  was  Mmucius  Fundanus'  predecessor  as  proconsul  of  Asia, 
as  we  learn  from  the  opening  sentence  of  the  rescript  quoted  in  the 
next  chapttr. 

u  yptiiiLiLara.  The  plural  b  often  used  like  the  Latin  litera  to 
denote  a  sin^e  epistle,  and  we  learn  from  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  rescript  itaell  (if  the  Greek  of  Eusebius  is  to  be  relied  on)  that 
Hadrian  replies,  not  to  a  number  of  letters,  but  to  a  single  one,  — 
an  rvi.9ToAi|,  as  Eusebius  calls  it. 

^  arrcyoa^at. 


concerning  the  Christians.    The  authenticity  of  this  rescript  is  a  dis- 


puted point.  Keim  {Theol.  yahrbUcker,  1856,  p.  387  sqq.)  was  the 
first  to  dispute  its  genuineness.  He  has  been  followed  by  many 
scholars,  especially  Ovetbeck,  who  gives  a  very  keen  discussion  of 


manding  him  to  condemn  no  one  without  an 
indictment  and  a  well-grounded  accusation. 
And  he  gives  a  copy  of  the  epistle,  preserv-  7 
ing  the  original  Latin  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten," and  prefacing  it  with  the  following  words  :  ^* 
"  Although  from  the  epistle  of  the  greatest  and 
most  illustrious  Emperor  Adrian,  your  father,  we 
have  good  ground  to  demand  that  you  order 
judgment  to  be  given  as  we  have  desired,  yet  we 
have  asked  this  not  because  it  was  ordered  by 
Adrian,  but  rather  because  we  know  that  what 
we  ask  is  just.  And  we  have  subjoined  the  copy 
of  Adrian's  epistle  that  you  may  know  that  we  are 


the  various  edicts  of  the  early  emperors  relating  to  the  Christians  in 
his  Studien  Mur  Gesch.  der  mlten  Kirch* ^  I.  p.  9^  sqq.  The  genu- 
ineness of  the  edict,  however,  has  been  defended  against  Keim's 
atuck^by  Wieseler.  Kenan,  Lightfoot,  and  others.  The  whole  ques- 
tion hinges  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  rescript.  Accoiding  to 
Gieseler,  Neander,  and  some  others,  it  is  aimed  only  against  tumultu- 
ous proceedings,  and,  far  from  departing  from  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Trajan,  u  an  attempt  to  return  to  that  principle  and  to  substitute 
orderly  judicial  processes  for  popular  attacks.  If  this  be  the  sense 
of  the  edict,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  genuineness,  but  the  next 
to  the  last  sentence  certainly  cannot  be  interpreted  in  that  way:  "  if 
any  one  therefore  brings  an  accusation,  and  shows  that  they  have 
done  something  contrary  to  the  laws  (re  irapa  tout  vofAovt)  deter- 
mine thus  recording  to  the  heinousness  of  tho  crimt "  (icara  riiv 
6vyain,v  rov  a^apTi}f&arof).  These  last  words  are  very  significant. 
They  certainly  imply  various  crimes  of  which  the  prisoners  are  sup- 
posed to  be  accused.  According  to  the  hei'nousness  of  these  crimes 
the  punishment  is  to  be  regulated.  In  other  words,  the  trial  of  the 
Chnstians  was  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they 
were  guilty  of  moral  or  poliucal  crimes,  not  whether  they  merely 
professed  Christianity;  that  is,  the  profession  of  Christianity,  ac- 
cording to  this  rescript,  is  not  treated  as  a  crime  in  and  of  itself. 
If  the  oiict  then  be  genuine,  Hadrian  reversed  completely  Tra- 
jan's principle  of  procedure  which  was  to  punish  the  profession  of 
Christianity  in  and  of  itself  as  a  crime.  But  in  the  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  the  rescript  of  Trajan  is  seen  still  to 
be  in  full  force.  For  this  and  other  reasons  presented  by  Keim  and 
Overbeck,  I  am  constrained  to  class  this  edict  with  those  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  forgery.  It  can  hardly  have 
been  composed  while  Hadrian  was  still  alive,  but  must  have  been 
forged  before  Justin  wrote  his  Apology,  for  he  gives  it  as  a  genuine 
edict,  i.e.  it  must  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius. 

The  illusion  under  which  the  early  Christian  writers  labored  in  re- 

Sard  to  the  relations  of  the  emperors  to  Christianity  is  very  remarka- 
le.  Both  Melito  and  TertuUian  state  that  no  emperor  had  persecuted 
the  Christians  except  Nero  and  Domitian.  Christian  writers  through- 
out the  second  century  talk  in  fact  as  if  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
they  were  receiving  was  something  new  and  strange,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  better  treatment  which  previous  emperors  had  accoraed 
the  Christians.  In  doing  this,  they  ignore  entirely  the  actual  edicts 
of  the  emperors,  all  of  which  are  now  lost,  and  notice  only  forged 
edicts  which  are  favorable  to  the  Christians;  when  and  by  whom 
they  were  forged  we  do  not  know.  Thus  TertuUian,  in  addressing 
Septimius  Sevenis,  speaks  of  the  favors  which  his  predecessors  had 
granted  the  Christians  and  contrasts  their  conduct  with  his;  Melito 
addresses  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  same  way,  and  so  Justin  addresses 
Antoninus  Pius.  This  method  probably  arose  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  origiiial  edict  of  Trajan  (d.  Bk.  III.  chap.  33,  note  6) , 
which  tney^  all  considered  favorable,  and  therefore  presupposed  a 
friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  emperors  toward  uie  Christians, 
which,  not  finding  in  their  own  age,  they  naturally  transferred  to  a 

Srevious  age.  l^is  led  gradually  to  the  idea — which  Lactantius 
rst  gives  precise  expression  to  —  that  only  the  bad  emperors  perse- 
cuted Chnstianitv,  while  the  good  ones  were  favorable  to  it.  But 
aAer  the  empire  became  Christian,  the  belief  became  common  that 
all  the  heathen  emperors  had  been  persecutors,  the  good  as  well  as 
the  bad; — all  the  Christian  emperors  were  placed  upon  one  level, 
and  all  the  heathen  on  another,  the  latter  being  looked  upon, 
like  Nero  and  Domitian,  as  wicked  tyrants.  Compare  Over- 
beck,  i.e. 

"  Our  two  MSS.  of  Justin  have  substituted  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  Eusebius  for  the  Latin  original  given  by  the  former.   Rufinus, 


however,  in  his  version  of  Eusebius'  ^w/tfry,  gives  a  Latin  transla- 
tion which  is  very  likely  the  original  one.    Compare  Kimmel's  De 
/^u/lnOfP.  175  sq.,  and  Lightfoot's  IgnatiuSy  I.  p.  463  sq.,  and  i 
Otto's  Corpus  ApoL  I.  p.  190  sq.,  where  the  edict  is  given,  both 


see 
in 


the  Greek  of  our  MSS.  of  Justin  and  in  the  Latin  of  Rufinus.  Keim 
{Ans  dim  Urchrixtenthunt^  p.  184  sq.)  contends  that  the  LStin  of 
Rufinus  is  net  the  original,  but  a  translation  of  Eusebius'  Greek. 
His  arguments,  however,  do  not  possess  any  real  weight,  and  the 
majority  of  scholars  accept  Kimmel's  view, 
w  Justin,  Apol.  I.  68. 
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speaking  the  truth  in  this  matter  also.  And 
8       this  is  the  copy."     After  these  words  the 

author  referred  to  gives  the  rescript  in 
Latin,  which  we  have  translated  into  Greek  as 
accurately  as  we  could.^^    It  reads  as  follows : 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Epistle  of  Adrian y  decreeing  that  we  should 
not  be  punished  without  a  Trial. 

1  "  To  Minucius  Fundanus.  I  have  received 
an    epistle/  written  to   me  by  Serennius 

Granianus,  a  most  illustrious  man,  whom  you 
have  succeeded.  It  does  not  seem  right  to  me 
that  the  matter  should  be  passed  by  without 
examination,  lest  the  men'  be  harassed  and 
opportunity  be  given  to  the  informers  for 

2  practicing  villainy.     If,  therefore,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  province  can  clearly  sustain 

this  petition  against  the  Christians  so  as  to  give 
answer  in  a  court  of  law,  let  them  pursue  this 
course  alone,  but  let  them  not  have  resort  to 
men's  petitions  and  outcries.  For  it  is  far  more 
proper,  if  any  one  wishes  to  make  an  accu- 
sation, that  you   should   examine  into  it. 

3  If  any  one  therefore  accuses  them  and 
shows  that  they  are  doing  anything  con- 
trary to  the  laws,  do  you  pass  judgment  accord- 
ing to  the  heinousness  of  the  crime.'  But,  by 
Hercules !  if  any  one  bring  an  accusation 
through  mere  calumny,  decide  in  regard  to  his 
criminality,*  and  see  to  it  that  you  inflict  pim- 
ishment."  * 

Such  are  the  contents  of  Adrian's  rescript. 

17  We  cannot  judge  as  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  Greek  trans- 
lation which  follows,  Decause  we  are  not  absolutely  sure  whether 
the  Latin  of  Rulinus  is  its  original,  or  itself  a  translation  of  it. 
Eusebius  and  Rufinus,  however,  agree  very  well,  and  if  the 
Latin  of  Rufinus  is  the  original  of  Eusebius'  translation,  the  lat- 
ter has  succeeded  much  Mtter  than  the  Greek  translator  of  the 
Apology  of  Tertullian  referred  to  in  Bk.  IL  chap,  a,  above.  We 
should  expect,  however,  that  much  greater  pains  would  be  taken 
with  the  translatbn  of  a  brief  official  document  of  this  kind  than 
with  such  a  work  as  Tertullian's  Apology,  and  Eusebius'  translation 
of  the  rescript  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  he  was  a  fluent 
Latin  scholar.  As  remarked  above  (Bk.  IL  chap,  a,  note  9),  he 
probably  had  comparatively  little  acquaintance  witn  the  Latin,  but 
enough  to  enable  him  to  translate  brief  passages  for  himself  in  cases 
of  necessity. 

1  Greek,  iirivrok^v;  Latin^  litUrtu. 

'  Greek,  oi  aftfpoiirot ;  Latin,  innoxii. 

*  This  is  the  only  really  suspicious  sentence  in  the  edict.  That 
Hadrian  should  desire  to  protect  his  Christian  subjects  as  well  as 
others  from  tumultuous  and  illegal  proceedings,  and  from  unfounded 
accusations,  would  be  of  course  quite  natural,  and  quite  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  shown  by  Trajan  in  his  rescript.  But  in  this  one 
sentence  he  implies  that  the  Christians  are  to  be  condemned  only 
for  actual  crimes,  and  that  the  mere  profession  of  Christianity  is  not 
in  itself  a  punishable  ofiense.  Mucn,  therefore,  as  we  might  other- 
wise be  tempted  to  accept  the  edict  as  genuine,  —  natural  as  the 
style  is  and  the  position  taken  in  the  other  portions  of  it,  —  this  one 
sentence,  considered  in  the  lisht  of  tdl  that  we  know  of  the  attitude 
of  Hadrian's  predecessors  and  successors  toward  the  Christians,  and 
of  all  that  we  can  gather  of  his  own  views,  must,  as  I  believe,  con- 
demn it  as  a  foreery. 

^  Compare  this  sentence  with  the  closing  words  of  the  forged 
edict  of  Antoninus  Pius  quoted  bv  Eusebius  m  chap.  13.  Not  only 
are  the  Christians  to  be  released,  but  their  accusers  are  to  be  pun- 
ished. Still  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  commands  in  that 
here  only  an  accusation  made  with  the  purpose  of  slander  is  to  be 
punished,  while  there  the  accuser  is  to  oe  unconditionally  held  as 
guilty,  if  actual  crimes  are  not  proved  against  the  accused  Christian. 


CHAFFER  X. 

The  Bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Alexandria  during 
the  Reign  of  Antoninus, 

Adrian  having  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
one  years,^  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
the  Romans  by  Antoninus,  called  the  Pious. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Telesphorus '  died 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  episcopate,  and  Hy- 
ginus  became  bishop  of  Rome.'  Irenaeus 
records  that  Telesphorus'  death  was  made  glo- 
rious by  martyrdom,^  and  in  the  same  connec- 
tion he  states  that  in  the  time  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Roman  bishop  Hyginus,  Valentinus, 
the  founder  of  a  sect  of  his  own,  and  Cerdon, 
the  author  of  Marcion*s  error,  were  both  well 
known  at  Rome.'    He  writes  as  follows :  ^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Heresiarchs  of  that  Age, 

"For  Valentinus  came  to  Rome  under       1 
Hyginus,   flourished  under  Pius,  and   re- 
mained until  Anicetus.^      Cerdon^  also,  Mar- 

The  latter  command  would  be  subversive  of  all  justice,  and  brands 
itself  as  a  counterfeit  on  its  very  face;  but  in  the  present  case  the 
injunction  to  enforce  the  law  forbidding  slander  against  those  who 
should  slanderously  accuse  the  Christians  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  hence  not  of  itself  alone 
an  evidence  of  ungenuineness. 

*  Greek,  orwf  av  ««6u(i^ciaf ;  Latin,  tupplicii*  ttveriorihus 
vindictM. 

^  Hadrian  reigned  from  Aug.  8,  117,  to  July  to,  138  a.d. 

>  On  Telesphorus,  see  above,  chap.  5.  note  13.  The  date  given 
here  by  Eusebius  (138-139  a.d.)  is  pn^bly  (as  remarked  there)  at 
least  a  vear  too  late. 

*  We  know  very  little  about  Hyginus.  His  dates  can  be  fixed 
with  tolerable  certainty  as  Z37-X4Z,  the  duration  of  his  episcopate 
being  four  years,  as  Eusebius  states  in  the  next  chapter.  See  Lip- 
sius'  Ckron,  d.  rdm,  Biaehd/e.  p.  16^  and  363.  Tlie  Roman  roar- 
tyrologies  make  him  a  martyr,  but  this  means  nothing,  as  the  early 
bishops  of  Rome  almost  without  exception  are  called  martyrs  by 
these  documents.  The  forged  decretals  ascribe  to  him  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  rites. 

*  In  his  Adv.  Hter.  HI.  3.  3.  The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  rests 
upon  Roman  tradition  at  this  i>oint,  and  is  undoubtedly  reliable. 
Telesphorus  is  the  first  Roman  bishop  whom  we  know  to  have 
suffered  martvrdom,  although  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  celebrates 
as  martyrs  all  the  so-called  popes  down  to  the  fourth  century. 

"  On  Valentinus,  Ordon,  and  Marcion,  see  the  next  chapter. 

*  Irenxus,  Adv.  Hter.  IH.  4.  3. 

*  Valentinus  is  the  best  known  of  the  Gnostics.  According  to 
Epiphanius  {Hter,  XXXL  a)  he  was  bom  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
and  studied  Greek  literature  and  science  at  Alexandria.  The  same 
writer,  on  the  authority  of  the  lost  Syntagma  of  Hippolytus,  informs 
us  that  he  taught  in  Cyprus,  and  this  must  have  been  before  he  went 
to  Rome.  The  direct  statement  of  Irenzus  as  to  the  date  of  his 
activity  there  is  confirmed  by  Tertullian,  and  perhaps  bv  (dement 
of  Alexandria,  and  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Since  Hyginus  field  of!ice 
in  all  probability  from  137-141,  and  Anicetus  from  154  or  155  to  166 
or  167,  Valentinus  must  have  been  in  Rome  at  least  thirteen  years. 
His  chronological  position  between  Basilides  and  Marcion  (as  given 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  VI L  17)  makes  it  probable  that 
he  came  to  Rome  early  in  Antoninus'  reign,  and  remained  there 
during  all  or  the  most  of  that  reign,  but  not  longer.  Valentinus' 
followers  divided  into  two  schools,  an  Oriental  and  an  Italian,  and 
constituted  by  far  the  most  numerous  and^  influential  Gnostic  sect. 
His  system  is  the  most  profound  and  artistic  of  the  Gnostic  systems, 
and  reveals  great  depth  and  power  of  mind.  For  an  excellent 
account  of  Valentinus  and  Vafentinianism,  see  Lipsius'  article  in 
the  Diet.  0/  Christ.  Biog.  Vol.  TV.  Valentinus  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  all  works  on  Gnosticism. 

'  Cerdon  is  best  known  as  the  teacher  of  Marcion.  Epiphanius 
(^«r.  XLI.)  and  Philaster  {H«r.  XLIV.)  caU  him  a  natxve  of  Syria. 
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cion's^  predecessor,  entered  the  Church  in  the 
time  of  Hyginus,  the  ninth  *  bishop,  and  made 
confession,  and  continued  in  this  way,  now 
teaching  in  secret,  now  making  confession  again, 
and  now  denounced  for  corrupt  doctrine  and 
withdrawing*  from  the  assembly  of  the  brethren." 

These  words  are  found  in  the  third  book  of 
2       the  work  Against  Heresies.    And  again  in 

the  first  book  he  speaks  as  follows  concern- 
ing Cerdon :  •  "A certain  Cerdon, who  had  taken 
his  system  from  the  followers  of  Simon,  and  had 
come  to  Rome  under  Hyginus,  the  ninth  in  the 
episcopal  succession  from  the  apostles,'  taught 
that  the  God  proclaimed  by  the  law  and  proph- 
ets was  not  the  father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
For  the  former  was  known,  but  the  latter  un- 

Epiphanius  speaks  of  a  sect  of  Cerdonians,  but  there  seems  never 
to  have  been  such  a  sect,  and  his  disciples  probably  early  became 
followers  of  Marcion,  who  joined  Cerdon  soon  after  reaching  Rome. 
It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  his  teachings  from  those  of  his  pupil, 
Marcion.  Hippolytus  (a.  15)  treats  Cen&n  and  Marcion  together, 
making  no  attempt  to  distinguish  their  doctrines.  Irenasus,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  and  the  lost  Syntagma  of  Hippolytus  (represented 
by  Pseudo-Tertullian's  Adv.  Hter.  and  by  Epiphanius)  distinguish 
the  two,  treating  Cerdon  separately  but  very  onefly.  The  doctrines 
of  Cerdon,  however,  given  oy  them,  are  identical  with  or  at  least 
very  similar  to  the  known  views  oi  Marcion.  If  they  were  really 
Cerdon's  podtions  before  Marcion  came  to  him,  then  his  influence 
over  Marcion  was  most  decided. 
3  On  Marcion,  see  below,  note  94. 

*  The  Latin  text  of  Irenaeus  here  reads  "eighth"  instead  of 
"  ninth."    See  below,  note  7. 

*  c^tffTaf&ci^.  This  is  commonly  taken  to  mean  that  Cerdon 
was  excommunicated.  But  as  Valesius  remarks,  the  participle  is 
strictly  middle,  not  passive.  The  distinction,  however,  cannot  be 
insisted  upon  in  the  present  case,  and  therefore  we  cannot  determine 
decisively  whether  Cerdon  was  excluded  by  the  congregation  or 
excluded  himself. 

**  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hetr.  I.  a?,  x-2. 

*  Hyginus  is  here  called  the  ninth  bishop,  and  the  reading  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Cyprian's  epistle  to  Ponipey  (E^.  LXXTlI. 
3  in  the  Ante-S^icfne  Fatktrs)^  and  also  by  Epipnanius  {Har. 
LXI.  I).  ' 
third  book 

the  Latin  L .«_     '  « 

Salmon  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog. :  "The  MS.  evidence  is 
decisive  that  Irenaeus  here  [in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  III. 
4.  3J  docribes  Hyginus  as  the  eighth  bishop,  and  thb  agrees  with 
the  list  of  Roman  bishops  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  {^Adv. 
Har.  III.  3.  3),  and  with  the  description  of  Anicetus  as  the  tenth 
bishop  a  couple  of  chapters  further  on.  Lipstus  hence  infers  that 
Irenaeus  drew  his  account  of  Cerdon  from  two  sources  in  which 
Hyginus  was  differently  described,  but  this  inference  is  very  preca- 
rious. In  the  interval  between  the  composition  of  the  first  and  third 
booksj  Irenaeus  may  have  been  led  to  alter  his  way  of  counting  by 
invcstieations  concerning  the  succession  of  the  Roman  bishops, 
which  he  had  in  the  meantime  either  made  himself,  or  adopted  from 
Hegesippus.  As  for  the  numeration  '  ninth,'  we  do  not  venture  to 
pronounce  whether  it  indicates  a  list  in  which  Peter  was  counted 
nrst  bishop,  or  one  in  which  Cletus  and  Anacletus  were  reckoned  as 
distinct."  According  to  Eusebius'  own  reckoning  up  to  the  present 
chapter,  Hyginus  was  the  eighth,  not  the  ninth^  from  the  apostles,  for 
in  clup. ;;,  above,  he  calls  Telesphorus  (Hyguus' predecessor)  the 
<Kvcnth,  m  chap,  x,  Alexander  (the  predecessor  of  Xystus,  who  pre- 
ceded Telesphorus}  the  fifth,  and  so  on.  Why,  in  the  passage  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  he  should  change  his  reckoning, 
and  call  Hyginus  the  ninth  if  the  original  list  of  Irenxus  from  which 
he  drew  said  eighth  is  difficult  to  see.  It  is  possible  that  he  made 
the  change  under  the  influence  of  the  "  ninth,"  in  the  present  pas- 
sage, which  certainly  stood  in  the  orizinal  text.  It  would  be  easier 
to  think  this  if  the  order  in  which  the  passages  arc  quoted  were 
reversed,  but  it  may  be  that  Eusebius  had  the  present  quotation  in 
mind  when  making  the  first,  or  that  he  went  oack  afterward  and 
».orrccicd  that  to  correspond.  If  he  ventured  to  chantre  the  text  of 
Irciiaeus  in  that  passs^,  he  must  have  done  it  in  all  good  faith, 
assuming  a  mistake  in  transcription,  where  the  contradiction  was  so 
gUrin'.  It  still  remains  to  me  inexplicable,  however,  why  he  did 
not  change  the  **  ninth  "  of  the  second  passage  to  "  eij^hth  '*  instead 
of  the  "  eighth  "  of  the  first  passage  to  "  ninth."  He  would  thus 
have  gotten  rid  of  all  contradictions,  and  have  remained  consistent 
with  himself.  I  arn  tempted,  in  fact,  to  believe  that  Eusebius  found 
"  ninth  "  in  the  original  of  both  passages  quoted,  and  copied  just 
what  he  found.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  in  the  face 
of  what  Lipdus  and  Salmon  say  as  to  the  original  text  of  Irenaeus  to 
claim  that  Irenaeus  himself  wrote  "  ninth  "  at  that  point. 


known ;  and  the  former  was  just,  but  the  latter 
good.®    Marcion  of  Pontus  succeeded  Cerdon 
and  developed  his  doctrine,  uttering  shame- 
less blasphemies."    The  same  Irenaeus  un-       8 
folds  with  the  greatest  vigor  the  unfathomable 
abyss  of  Valentinus'  errors  in  regard  to  matter, 
and  reveals  his  wickedness,  secret  and  hid- 
den like  a  serpent  lurking  in  its  nest.     And      4 
in  addition  to  these  men  he  says  that  there 
was  also  another  that  lived  in  that  age,  Marcus 
by  name,'  who  was  remarkably  skilled  in  magic 
arts.    And  he  describes  also  their  unholy  initia- 
tions and  their  abominable  mysteries  in  the 
following  words :  ^  "  For  some  of  them  pre-       6 
pare  a  nuptial  couch  and  perform  a  mystic 
rite  with  certain  forms  of  expression  addressed 
to  those  who  are  being  initiated,  and  they  say 
that  it  is  a  spiritual   marriage  which  is  cele- 
brated by  them,  after  the  likeness  of  the  mar- 
riages above.  But  others  lead  them  to  water,  and 
while  they  baptize  them  they  repeat  the  follow- 
ing words :    Into  the  name   of  the   unknown 
father  of  the  universe,  into  truth,  the  mother  of 
all  things,  into  the  one  that  descended   upon 
Jesus."  Others  repeat  Hebrew  names  "  in  order 
the  better  to  confound  those  who  are  being 
initiated." 

But  Hyginus  ^  haying  died  at  the  close  0 
of  the  fourth  year  of  his  episcopate,  Pius  " 

*  Marcion  drew  this  same  distinction  between  the  strictly  Just 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  good  or  merciful  God  of  the  New, 
and  the  distinction  was  a  fundamental  one  in  his  system.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Pseudo-Tertullian  {Adv.  Omnes  H»r.  chap.  6)  says 
that  Cerdon  taught  two  Gods,  one  good,  the  other  cruel  {seevum) ; 
the  good  being  the  superior  God,  —  the  latter,  the  cruel  one,  being 
the  creator  of  tne  worlcf. 

*  Irenaeus  gives  an  account  of  Marcus  and  the  Marcosians  in 
I.  X3~3i.  He  was  a  Gnostic  of  the  sect  of  Valentinus.  Jerome  calls 
him  a  Basilidian  (£>.  LXXV.  3),  but  he  was  mistaken.  Hippolytus 
and  Epiphanius  {ntrr.  34)  copy  their  accounts  from  Irenaeus,  and 
probably  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Marcus,  or  of  his 
sect.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  however,  knew  and  used  his  writings. 
It  is  probable  that  Asia  Minor  was  the  scene  of  his  labors.  He  is 
spoken  of  in  the  present  tense  by  Irenaeus,  and  hence  seems  to  have 
been  alive  when  he  wrote;  that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  His  additions  to  Valentinianism  lay  chiefly,  perhaps  solely, 
in  the  introduction  of  worthless  magic  rites.  He  seems  to  have 
lowered  greatly  the  tone  of  the  philosophies!  Gnosticism  of  Valenti- 
nus.   See  Salmon's  article  in  the  Did.  ef  Christ.  Biog, 

**  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hetr.  I.  21.  3. 

**  ei*  rhv  KareXBovra  fi?  riv  'Ii7<roi;t'.  Taking  the  Greek  simply 
as  it  stands,  we  should  naturally  put  a  comma  before  the  second  eiv, 
and  translate  "  into  the  one  that  descended,  into  Jesus,"  identifying 
the  "  one  that  descended  "  with  Jesus.  But  the  Gnostics  in  generid 
taught  that  Jesus  was  only  a  man,  upon  whom  descended  one  of  the 
aeons,  or  higher  spiritual  powers,  and  hence  it  is  plain  that  in  the 
present  case  the  "one  that  descended  upon  [or  literally  "into"] 
Jesus"  is  referred  to  here  as  the  third  person  of  the  baptismal 
Trinity. 

"  The  Greek  and  Latin  texts  of  Irenaeus  add  at  this  point  widely 
variant  lists  of  these  words,  but  in  both  lists  the  words  are  quite 
meaningless. 

"  On  Hyginus,  see  the  previous  chapter,  note  3. 

"  Eusebius  states,  just  below;  that  Pius  held  office  fifteen  years, 
and  in  his  Chronic/*  he  ^ves  the  same  figure.  In  that  work  f  Ar- 
men.  version)  he  places  his  accession  in  the  first  year  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  thoufifh  the  version  of  Jerome  assigns  it  to  the  fifth  year,  and 
with  this  Eusebius  agrees  in  his  History^  for  in  the  previous  chapter 
he  puts  the  accession  of  Hyginus  in  the  first  year  of  Antoninus  tius, 
and  here  tells  us  that  Hyginus  held  ofllice  four  years.  Lipsius  as- 
signs Pius' episcopate  to  the  years  139-154,  as  the  earliest  possible 
termini;  the  years  141-156  as  the  latest.  But  since  we  learn  ftcm 
chapter  14,  below,  that  Polycarp  was  in  Rome  during  the  episcopate 
of  Anicetus,  and  from  other  sources  (see  chapter  15,  note  a)  that 
he  was  martyred  in  Asia  Minor  in  15s  or  156,  we  may  assume  it  as 
certain  that  Pius  cannot  have  held  office  as  late  as  156.  The  earlier 
date  for  his  death  (154)  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  more  prcballc. 
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succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  In  Alexandria  Marcus*^  was  ap- 
pointed pastor,  after  Eumenes^*  had  filled  the 
office  thirteen  years  in  all.  And  Marcus  having 
died  after  holding  office  ten  years  was  succeeded 
by  Celadion^'  in  the  government  of  the 

7  church  of  Alexandria.     And  in  Rome  Pius 
died  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  episcopate, 

and  Anicetus^®  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
Christians  there.  Hegesippus  records  that  he 
himself  was  in  Rome  at  this  time,  and  that  he 
remained  there  until  the  episcopate  of  Eleu- 
therus.^^ 

8  But  Justin  *  was  especially  prominent  in 

The  Liberian  and  Felician  Catalogues  put  Anicetus  between  Hyzi- 
nus  and  Pius;  but  that  is  certatnlv  incorrect,  for,  in  support  of  the 
order  given  here  by  Euaebius,  we  nave  the  testimony  both  of  Hege- 
sippus, Quoted  below,  in  chap.  33,  and  of  Irenaeus  (III.  3).  Pius  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  first  monarchical  bishop  in  the  strict 
^nse,  the  so-called  bishops  before  his  time  having  been  simply  lead- 
ing presbyters  or  presbyter  bishops  of  the  Roman  church  (see  chap. 
XX,  note  14).  According  to  the  Muratorian  Fragment  and  the  Libe- 
rian Catalogue,  Pius  was  the  brother  of  Hermas,  the  author  of  the 
Shepherd.  Upon  this  alleged  relationsl\^p,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  3, 
note  33. 

^  Of  Marcus  we  know  only  what  Eusebius  tells  us  here:  that  he 
succeeded  Eumenes,  after  the  latter  had  held  office  thirteen  years, 
and  that  he  continued  in  office  ten  years.  If  Eumenes  became  bishop 
in  Z33  or  X33  (see  above,  chap.  5,  note  16),  then  Marcus  must  have 
succeeded  him  in  145  or  X46.  and  this  agrees  with  the  Armenian 
ChroH.  of  Eusebius,  which,  while  it  does  not  mention  the  accession 
of  Marcus,  yet  puts  the  accession  of  his  successor  Celadin  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  would  make  the  begin- 
ning of  his  own  episcopate  the  eighth  year  of  the  same  ruler.  Je- 
rome's version  of  the  Chron.^  however,  puts  it  in  the  sixth  year. 
Little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  any  of  the  dates  of  the  Alexan- 
sdrian  bishops  during  the  first  two  centuries. 

^*  On  Eumenes,  see  above,  chap.  5,  note  14. 

^7  Of  Celadion  we  know  only  what  Eusebius  tells  us  here,_  and  in 
xhap.  X9,  where  he  gives  fourteen  years  as  the  duration  of  his  epis- 
copate. As  mentioned  in  the  previous  note,  the  Armenian  Chron. 
of  Eusebius  puts  his  accession  m  the  eighteenth  year  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  i.e.  X55  or  156,  while  the  version  otjerome  puts  it  in  the  six- 
teenth year. 

1*  Anicetus,  according  to  the  Armenian  Chron.  of  Eusebius,  suc- 
ceeded Pius  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  according  to 
Jerome's  version,  in  the  eighteenth  vear  (i.e.  155  or  156),  which  is 
more  nearly  correct.  Lipsius  puts  nis  accession  between  154  and 
X56  (see  note  z^,  above).  According  to  chap,  zo,  below,  with  which 
both  versions  of  the  Chron.  agree,  Anicetus  hela  office  eleven  years; 
i.e.  until  165  to  Z67,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Soter.  Irenaeus  (as 
quoted  by  Eusebius  in  Bk.  V.  chap.  34)  informs  us  that  Polycarp 
was  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Anicetus,  and  endeavored  to  induce  him 
to  adopt  the  Quartodcciman  practice  of  celebrating  Easter;  but  that, 
while  the  two  remained  perfectly  friendly  to  one  another,  Anicetus 
would  not  change  the  custom  of  the  Roman  church  (see  the  notes 
on  the  chapter  referred  to).  As  stated  in  note  Z3.  the  Liberian  and 
Felician  Catalogues  incorrectly  insert  the  name  of  Anicetus  between 
those  of  Hvginus  and  Pius. 

1*  Eusebius  evidently  makes  a  mistake  here.  That  Hegesippus 
remained  so  long  in  Rome  (Anicetus  ruled  from  z54-z68(?),  and 
Eleutherus  from  177-190)  is  upon  the  face  of  it  veiv  improbable. 
And  in  this  case  we  can  see  clearly  how  Eusebius  made  his  mistake. 
In  chap.  33  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Hegesippus  in  regard  to  his 
stay  in  Rome,  and  it  was  in  all  probability  this  passage  froni  which 
Eusebius  drew  his  conclusion.  But  He^ippus  says  there  that  he 
''  remained  in  Rome  until  the  time  of  Anicetus,"  &c.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  returned  to  the  Blast  during  Anicetus'  episcopacy. 
He  does  not  express  himself  as  one  who  had  remained  in  Kome  until 
the  reign  of  Eleutherus ;  but  Eusebius,  from  a  hasty  reading,  might 
easily  have  gathered  that  idea.  According  to  Hegesippus'  account 
in  chap.  33, lie  must,  then,  have  come  to  Rome  before  Anicetus,  i.e. 
during  the  reign  of  Pius,  and  this  Eusebius  does  not  here  contradict, 
though  he  is  said  to  do  so  by  Reading,  who  translates  the  Greek 
words.  €irt5T)^^(rai  rn  *Pwfi]7i  "  came  to  the  city"  (so,  also,  Gloss, 
Stigloher,  and  Crusi).  But  the  words  properly  mean  "  to  be  in 
Home,"  not "  to  come  to  Rome,"  which  would  require,  rather,  c'lri- 
jnfi^cai  «if  Ti\v  'Pw/Ai}k,  as  in  §  3,  above,  where  the  words  are  used 
of  Cerdon.  Jerome,  to  be  sure  {de  vir.  ill.  33) ,  says  that  Hegesip- 
pus came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Anicetus:  but  his  account  rests 
solely  upon  Eusebius,  whom  he  mistranslated.  The  tradition,  there- 
fore, that  Hegesippus  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Anicetus^  has  no 
foundation;  he  was  already  there,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  in  chap. 
33,  below.     Cf.  the  note  on  this  passage,  in  chap.  83. 

*>  Eusebius  here  puts  Justin  in  his  proper  place,  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius.    The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  though  it  can- 


those  days.  In  the  guise  of  a  philosopher^^ 
he  preached  the  divine  word,  and  contended  for 
the  faith  in  his  writings.  He  wrote  also  a  work 
against  Marcion,^  in  which  he  states  that 
the  latter  was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote.  He  9 
speaks  as  follows :  ^  "  And  there  is  a  cer- 
tain Marcion**  of  Pontus,^  who  is  even  now 

not  have  been  far  from  the  besnnning  of  the  second  century.  He 
was  bora  in  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  Koman  town  built  close  by  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Svchem,  m  Samaria.  He  was  of  heathen  parentage, 
and  received  a  thoroughly  Greek  education.  He  became  an  earnest 
student  of  philosophy,  and  after  turning  to  many  different  systems 
in  his  search  for  truth,  he  was  at  last  converted  to  Christianitv, 
where  he  found  that  for  which  be  had  been  searching;  and  his  whole 
conception  of  Christianity  shows  the  influence  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  accepted  it.  The  date  of  his  conversion  is  unknown,  but  it  seems 
(from  Dial.  I.  z)  to  have  taken  place  at  least  before  the  close  of  the 
Barcochba  war  (Z35  A.D.).  He  died  as  a  martyr  at  Rome.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  probably  took  place 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  Z63+.  Upon  his  death,  see  below,  chap. 
z6,  note  4.  Upon  Justin,  see  Semtch's  Justin  der  MtLrtyrer, 
Otto's  edition  of  the  Greek  Apologists,  von  Engelhardt's  article 
in  Herzog,  sd  ed.,  Holland's  article  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Did.  0/ 
Christ,  aiog.f  and  finally  Schaff's  Ch.  Hist.  II.  p.  zzosa.,  where 
the  most  important  literature  is  mentioned.  Upon  nis  theology,  see 
especially  von  Engelhardt's  masterly  monograph,  Das  Christen- 
thum  yustins  des  M'drtyrers  (Erlangen,  Z878).  A  recent  azid  in- 
teresting discussion  of  Justin's  testimony  to  early  Christianity  is 
found  in  Purves'  work  on  that  subject  (New  York,  Z889). 

*^  iv  <rx^^«T(  ^iKovo^Qv.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  distinc- 
tive cloak  or  mantle  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  which  was  called  the 
Pallium t  and  to  which  Justin  refers  in  his  Dial,  c.  Trypho^  §  x. 
The  wearing  of  die  mantle  was  an  advantage^  to  the  philosophers,  in- 
asmuch as  It  gave  them  peculiar  opportunities  to  engage  in  phil- 
osophic discourse  in  the  street  or  market,  or  other  public  places, 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  so  easily  have  enjoyea.  Pernaps  it 
was  this  fact  which  led  Jdstin  to  continue  wearing  tne  cloak,  and  we 
see  from  the  introduction  to  his  Dialogue  that  it  was  the  wearing  of 
it  which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  conversation  with  Trypho 
and  his  friends.  Heraclas,  the  friend  of  Origen,  also  continued  to 
wear  the  philosopher's  cloak  after  his  conversion,  as  we  learn  from 
Bk.  VI.  cnap.  zg. 

**  This  work  against  Marcion  is  also  mentioned  bv  Irena:us,  who 
quotes  from  it  in  nis  Adv.  Heer.  IV.  z6.  3  (see  below,  chap.  x8), 
and  by  Photius,  Cod.  12$.  The  work  is  lost,  and  we  have  only  the 
single  brief  fragment  preserved  by  Iren«us.  It  is  possible  that  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  larger  Syntagma  contra  omnes^  H^ereses, 
mentioned  by  Justin  in  his  Apol.  I.  36  (see  below),  and  it  has  been 
urged  in  support  of  this  possibility  that  Irenseus  nowhere  mentions 
a  work  of  Justin's  Against  all  Heresies^  although  it  is  highlv  prob- 
able that  he  made  use  of  such  a  work  (see  Lipsius'  Quellen  aer  alt- 
esten  Ketxergesch,  and  Haraack's  Zur  Quellenkritik  des  Gnosti- 
cismus).  It  would  seem  that  Irenaeus  is  referring  to  this  work  when 
he  mentions  the  Syntagma  contra  Marcionem.  On  the  other  hand, 
Photius  mentions  the  work  against  Marcion  and  the  one  against  all 
heresies  as  two  separate  works.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  had  a  personau  knowledge  of  them,  and  is  possibly  only  repeat- 
ing Eusebius  (Harnack  says  he  is  certainly  doing  so,  Ueberlie/er' 
ung d.  griech.  Apol.y.  x^o;  but  in  view  of  the  Tact  that  he  omits 
two  works  mentioned  oy  Eusebius^  this  seems  to  me  somewhat  doubt- 
ful) ;  and  if  this  is  so,  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  report,  for 
it  is  evident  that  Eusebius  himself  knew  neither  of  the  two  works, 
and  hence  the  fact  that  he  distinguishes  them  has  no  significance. 
Although,  therdbre,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  Justin  wrote 
two  separate  works  against  heretics,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  did 
not. 

The  conduct  of  Eusebius  in  this  connection  is  very  peculiar. 
After  mentioning  the  work  against  Marcion,  he  at  once  gives  a  quo- 
tation in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  quotation 
is  taken  from  this  work,  but  it  is  really  taken  from  the  first  Apology. 
Tliis  makes  it  very  probable  that  he  had  not  seen  this  work  against 
Marcion,  a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  its  omission  from  the 
list  of  Justin's  writings  given  in  chap.  x8.  It  is  claimed  by  many 
that  Eusebius  practices  a  little  deception  here,  wishing  to  convey  the 
impression  that  he  knew  a  book  which  he  did  not  know.  This  is  not 
in  acconi  with  his  usual  conduct  Tas  he  seldom  hesitates  to  confess 
his  iznorance  of  any  matter) ,  and  his  general  character  for  candor 
and  honesty  must  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  the  case.  He 
does  not  state  directly  that  the  quotation  is  taken  from  the  work 
against  Marcion,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  seeming  reference  of  it 
to  that  source  was  an  oversight  on  his  part.  But  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, if  that  be  the  case,  that  he  was  vei/  careless  in  making 
the  Quotation.  •*  Justin,  Apol.  I.  a6. 

*«  Marcion  cannot  be  called  a  Gnosuc  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  He  was  rather  an  anti- Jewish  reformer.  He  had  much  in 
common  with  the  Gnostics,  but  laid  stress  upon  belief  rather  than 
upon  knowledge.  He  developed  no  complete  system  as  did  the 
other  Gnostics,  but  aimed  at  a  practical  reform  in  the  interest  of  an 
extreme  and  perverted  Paulinism,  considering  Paul  the  only  true 
apostle  and  rejecting  the  others  as  Judaizing  teachers.  He  cut  the 
Cfospel  away  from  its  historical  connections,  repudiating  the  Old 
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Still  teaching  his  followers  to  think  that  there  is 
■some  other  God  greater  than  the  creator.  And 
by  the  aid  of  the  demons*  he  has  persuaded 
many  of  every  race  of  men  ^  to  utter  blasphemy, 
and  to  deny  that  the  maker  of  this  universe  is 
the  father  of  Christ,  and  to  confess  that  some 
other,  greater  than  he,  was  the  creator.**  And 
all  who  followed  them  are,  as  we  have  said," 
called  Christians,  just  as  the  name  of  philosophy 

is  given  to  philosophers,  although  they 
10     may  have  no  doctrines  in  common."     To 

this  he  adds :  ^  "  And  we  have  also  written 
a  work  against  all  the  heresies  that  have  existed,^^ 
which  we   will  give  you   if  you  wish  to  read 


It. 
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Testament  and  all  of  the  New  except  a  mutilated  Gospel  of  Luke 
and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  denyinc  the  identity  of  the  God  of  the 
-Old  Testament  with  the  Supreme  God,  and  the  identity  of  Jesus 
vith  the  promised  Jewish  Messiah.  He  magnified  the  mercy  of 
God  in  recwmption  at  the  expense  of  creation,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  demiurge,  and  in  which  he  saw  nothing  good.  He  was  an 
extreme  anti-metaphysician,  and  the  first  Biblical  critic.  He  was 
bom  in  Pontus,  was  Uie  son  of  a  bishop,  went  to  Rome  about  135 
A.D.,  and  endeavored  to  carry  out  his  reforms  there,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful,  and  very  soon  broke  with  the  Church.  He  traveled  exten- 
sively and  disseminated  his  doctrines  very  widely.  The  sect  existed 
well  on  into  the  Middle  Aees,  and  some  of  his  opinions  have  never 
been  completely  eradicated.  In  Rome  the  Gnostic  Cerdon  exercised 
great  influence  over  him,  and  to  him  are  doubtless  due  many  of 
Marcion's  Gnostic  traits.  The  dualism  which  he  held  in  common 
with  the  Gnostics  arose  rather  from  practical  than  speculative  con- 
siderations; but  his  followers  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when 
they  had  lost  his  practical  religious  spirit  and  yet  retained  his  dual- 
ism, passed  over  quite  naturally  into  Manicheeism.  He  was  attacked 
by  J  ustin,  Irenseus,  TertuUian,  and  all  the  anti-heretical  writers  of 
the  early  Church,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
heretics.  A  complete  monograph  upon  Marcion  is  still  a  desidera- 
tum, but  he  is  discussed  in  all  the  general  accounts  of  Gnosticism: 
see  especiany  the  brief  but  excellent  account  by  Hamack,  DogmeH- 
gtscktckif,  1. 197-^14. 

^  Pontus  was  a  province  in  Northeastern  Asia  Minor,  bordering 
upon  the  Black  Sea. 

**  Justin  here  agrees  with  Eusebius  in  his  transcendental  theory 
of  heresy^  looking  upon  it  not  as  a  natural  growth  from  within,  but 
as  an  infliction  upon  the  Church  from  without,  through  the  agency 
of  demons.  Indeed,  this  was  the  prevailing  notion  of  the  early 
Church. 

*^  The  extent  of  Marcion 's  influence  referred  to  here  is  very 
significant.  Gnosticism  was  not  intended  for  common  people,  and 
never  spread  among  the  masses,  but  on  the  contrary  was  confined 
to  philosophers  and  speculative  thinkers.  In  this  respect,  Marcion. 
whose  sect  included  multitudes  of  all  classes,  was  distinguisheo 
most  sharply  from  them,  and  it  was  because  of  die  popularity  of  his 
sect  that  his  heresy  appeared  so  dangerous  to  the  early  Church. 

*s  iXkov  64  rtya  «•« ,  ovra  iiti^ova  wapa  rovroy  o^oAoyeiv  ircvoii)- 
Kfvai.  The  sentence  as  it  thus  stands  is  very  difficult  to  construe, 
for  we  are  compelled  to  take  the  last  verb  without  an  object,  in  the 
sense  of  create.  Our  MSS.  of  Justin  Martyr  insert  after  the  wv 
orra  ffi^ova  the  words  ra  iktiCova,  and  the  sentence  then  reads, 
"  some  other  one,  greater  than  he^  has  done  greater  works."    It  is 

Elain  that  this  was  the  original  form  of  the  sentence,  and  that  the 
arsh  construction  found  in  Eusebius  is  a  result  of  ae£ective  tran- 
scription.     It  was  very  easy  for  a  copyist  to  drop  out  the  second 

^  Justin  refers  here  to  A/0I.  I.  7.  He  wishes  to  have  it  clear 
that  not  all  that  call  themselves  Christians  are  really  such.  From 
chaps.  ^S-^9,  we  see  that  in  Justin's  time  the  Christians  were  ac- 

this  same  chapter  (chap.  36)  he 
upon  heretics,  although  he  does 
,         ^  J'  whether  they  perpetrate  these 

thamelul  deeds  —  we  know  not  ") .    See  above,  chap.  7,  note  so. 

His  mention  of  philosophers  here  in  his  appeal  to  tne  philosophi- 
cal emperors  is  very  shrewd. 

»  Uid,  I.  26. 

^  This  work  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  the  list  of  Justin's 
works  which  he  gives  in  chap.  18.  He  had,  therefore,  undoubtedly 
never  seen  it.  Iremcus  nowhere  mentions  it  under  this  title,  though 
he  seems  to  have  made  extensive  use  of  it,  and  he  does  mention  a 
work.  Against  Marcion^  which  is  very  likely  to  be  identified  with 
the  work  referred  to  here  (see  Hamack's  Zur  QueUenkritik  dee 
Gnotticixmus) .  The  work,  which  is  now  lost,  is  mentioned  by 
Photius  (Cm/.  125),  but  he  evidently  had  never  seen  it,  and  is  sim- 
ply copying  some  earlier  list,  perhaps  that  of  Eusebius.  His  testi- 
mony to  the  work,  therefore,  amounts  to  little.  Compare  note  aa, 
above. 


But  this  same  Justin  contended  most  sue-  11 
cessfuUy  against  the  Greeks,  and  addressed 
discourses  containing  an  apology  for  our  faith 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  called  Pius,  and  to 
the  Roman  senate.^  For  he  lived  at  Rome. 
But  who  and  whence  he  was  he  shows  in  his 
Apology  in  the  following  words.^ 


CHAPTER  XIL 

The  Apology  of  y ustin  addressed  to  Antoninus, 

"  To  the  Emperor  Titus  iElius  Adrian  Anto- 
ninus Pius  Csesar  Augustus,*  and  to  Verissimus 
his  son,*  the  philosopher,  and  to  Lucius  the 
philosopher,'  own  son  of  Caesar  and  adopted  son 
of  Pius,  a  lover  of  learning,  and  to  the  sacred 
senate  and  to  the  whole  Roman  people,  I,  Jus- 
tin, son  of  Priscus  and  grandson  of  Bacchius,*  of 
Flavia  Neapolis  in  Palestine,  Syria,  present  this 
address  and  petition  in  behalf  of  those  men  of 
every  nation  who  are  unjustly  hated  and  perse- 
cuted, I  myself  being  one  of  them."  And  the 
same  emperor  having  learned  also  from  other 
brethren  in  Asia  of  the  injuries  of  all  kinds  which 
they  were  suffering  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  thought  it  proper  to  address  the  fol- 
lowing ordinance  to  the  Common  Assembly  *  of 
Asia. 


•*  On  Justin's  Apology  and  his  work  Against  the  Greeks,  see 
below,  chap.  i8,  notes  3  and  4.  As  shown  in  note  3  of  that  chapter, 
he  really  wrote  only  one  Analogy. 

»  Justin,  Apol.  I.  X. 

^  On  the  titles  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  see  Otto's  notes 
in  hn  edition  of  Justin's  works  {CorpMS  Apoi.  Christiancrum, 
Vol.  I.  p.  a  sq.). 

*  That  is,  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  original  name  was  Marcus 
Annius  Verus,  but  who,  after  his  adoption  oy  the  Emperor  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  was  styled  Marcus  iElius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar.  As  a 
tribute  to  his  sincerity  and  truthfulness,  he  was  quite  commonly 
called,  instead  of  VeruSf  Verissimus. 

*  The  MSS.  are  divided  here  between  the  forms  ^iAo<rM^<f>  and 
^«Aoo^ov.  If  the  former  reading  be  adopted,  we  must  translate  as 
we  have  done,  "  to  Lucius,  the  philosopher,  own  son  of  Cssar." 
If  the  latter  readinz  be  followed,  we  must  translate,  "  to  Lucius, 
own  son  of  Caesar  the  philosopher."  The  MSS.  are  about  equally 
divided,  and  the  latter  reading  is  adopted  by  Stephanus,  Valesius, 
Stroth,  and  Burton.  But  our  MSS.  of  Justin  support  the  former 
reading,  which  is  adopted  by  Schwegler  and  Heinicnen,  and  which, 
as  the  latter  remarks,  is  far  more  natural  than  the  other  reading,  for 
Justin  had  greater  reason  for  giving  the  appellation  of  "  philoso- 
pher "  to  a  Caesar  who  was  still  living,  even  though  he  may  not  have 
been  noted  for  his  philosophical  tastes,  than  to  a  Caesar  who  was 
already  dead,  and  whose  character  certainly  entitled  him  to  the 
appellation  no  more  than,  if  as  much  as,  his  son.  See  Heinichen's 
note  Iff  hcot  and  Otto's  note  in  bis  edition  of  Justin's  ^orks.  Vol.  I. 
p.  3  flf.  The  Lucius  addressed  here  was  Lucius  Ccionius  Commo- 
dus,  whose  father,  bearing  the  same  name,  had  been  adopted  as 
Caesar  by  Hadrian.  The  younger  Lucius  was  adopted  as  Caesar 
along  with  Marcus  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  later  became  Marcus' 
colleague  in  the  empire,  when  he  added  to  his  own  name  the  name 
Verus,  which  Marcus  had  formerly  borne.  He  is  therefore  com- 
monly known  in  history  as  Lucius  Verus  (see  the  respective  articles 
in  Smith's  Diet.  0/ Greek  and  Roman  Biog.). 

*  Of  Justin's  father  and  grandfather  we  know  nothing  except 
their  names.    On  the  place  of  his  birth,  see  above^  chap,  xx,  note  20. 

*  This  '*  Assemblv  of  Asia"  (to  koii^i'  ryf^  AaiaO  was  one  of 
the  regular  provincial  diets  which  Augustus  had  called  into  being  as 
fixed  institutions.  It  was  an  annual  assembly  of  the  civic  deputies 
of  the  province,  and  served  as  a  general  organ  of  the  province,  espe- 
cially m  bringing  the  wishes  of  the  people  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
governor,  and  through  him  to  the  emperor,  and  decrees  of  the  empe- 
ror were  often  addressed  to  it,  and  legates  chosen  bv  it  were  sent  to 
the  emperor  whenever  occasion  required.  See  Marquardt,  Rdm, 
StaatsverwaltuHgt  I.  p.  366  sq. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Epistle  of  Antoninus  to  the  Common  As- 
sembly of  Asia  in  Regard  to  our  Doctrine} 

1  "The  Emperor  Caesar  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  Augustus,*  Armenicus,  Pontifex 

Maximus,  for  the  fifteentii  time  Tribune,  for  the 
third  time  Consul,  to  the  Common  Assem- 

2  bly  of  Asia,  Greeting.   I  know  that  the  gods 
also  take  care  that  such  persons  do  not  es- 
cape detection.     For  they  would  much  rather 

punish  those  who  will  not  worship  them 

3  than  you  would.     But  you  throw  them  into 
confusion,  and  while  you  accuse  them  of 

atheism  you  only  confirm  them  in  the  opinion 
which  they  hold.  It  would  indeed  be.  more  de- 
sirable for  them,  when  accused,  to  appear  to  die 
for  their  God,  than  to  live.  Wherefore  also  they 
come  off  victorious  when  they  give  up  their  lives 
rather  than  yield  obedience  to  your  com- 

4  mands.     And  in  regard  to  the  earthquakes 
which  have  been  and  are  still  taking  place,^ 

it  is  not  improper  to  admonish  you  who  lose 

heart  whenever  they  occur,  and  nevertheless  are 

accustomed  to  compare  your  conduct  with 

5  theirs."*   They  indeed  become  the  more  con- 

^  This  edict  is  undoubtedly  spurious.  It  contradicts  all  that  we 
know  in  regard  to  the  relation  ofChristianity  to  the  State  during  this 
century,  and  both  the  language  and  the  sentiments  make  it  imp»os- 
sible  to  call  it  genuine.  It  is  probably  a  forgery  of  the  second  cen- 
tuiy.  It  is  found  in  our  two  (or  more  properlv  one.  as  one  is  simply 
a  slavish  copy  of  the  other)  MSB.  of  Justm ;  out  this  is  simply  aC' 
cidental,  as  it  does  not  belong  there,  but  was  appended  to  the  edict 
of  Hadrian  by  some  late  copyist.    The  edict  is  now  almost  univer- 


'  Eusebius  gives  this  as  an  edict  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  yet  its 
inscription  assigns  it  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  Oyerbeck  concludes  that 
Eusebius  was  led  bv  internal  evidence  to  assign  the  rescript  to  An- 
toninus Pius,  but  tnat  he  did  not  venture  to  cnange  the  inscription 
of  the  original  which  lay  before  him.  This  seems  the  only  possible 
explanation,  and  as  Eusebius  at  any  rate  was  badly  confused  in  re- 
gard to  the  names  of  the  Antonines.  the  glaring  discrepancy  may 
not  have  meant  very  much  to  him.  In  our  MSS.  of  Justin  Martyr, 
where  this  edict  is  appended  to  the  first  Apology,  the  superscription 
and  text  are  quite  dmerent  from  the  form  given  by  Eusebius.  The 
rescript  is  in  fact  assigned  there  by  its  superscription  to  Antoninus 
Pius,  instead  of  to  Marcus  Aureuus.  But  if  that  was  its  original 
form,  we  cannot  understand  the  later  change  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
for  certainly  his  authorship  is  precluded  on  the  very  face  of  the 
document;  out  it  is  easier  to  see  how  it  could  have  Seen  later  as- 
signed to  Antoninus  Pius  under  the  influence  of  Eusebius'  direct 
statement.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  original  Latin  of  this  pre- 
tenaed  edict.  Rufinus  evidently  did  not  know  it,  for  he  translates 
the  document  from  the  Greek  ol  Eusebius.    The  text  of  the  edict  as 

g'ven  by  Eusebius  differs  considerably  at  many  points  from  the  text 
und  in  the  MSS.  of  Justin,  and  the  variations  are  such  as  can  hardly 
be  explained  as  due  merely  to  copyists'  errors  or  alterations.  At  the 
same  time  the  two  texts  are  plainly  not  independent  of  each  other, 
and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  independent  translations  of  one  Latin 
original.  We  may  pernaps  suppose  that  one  text  represents  the 
original  translation,  the  other  a  revision  of  it.  Whether  the  revision 
was  made  by  a  comparison  with  the  original,  and  thus  more  accu- 
rately represents  it,  we  cannot  tell.  If,  then,  one  is  a  revision  of  the 
other,  the  form  given  in  the  MSS.  of  Justin  is  evidently  the  later, 
for  its  statements  in  more  places  than  one  are  an  improvement  upon 
those  of  the  other  text  in  point  of  clearness  and  decisiveness.  More- 
over, as  remarked  just  above,  the  ascription  of  the  edict  to  Anto- 
ninus Pius  must  be  later  than  its  ascription  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

*  Numerous  earthquakes  took  place  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Rhodes 
during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  these,  as  well  as  famines 
and  other  occurrences  of  the  kind  which  were  uncomfortably  fre- 
quent at  this  time,  were  always  made  the  signal  for  renewed  attacks 
upon  the  Christians,  who  were  held  by  the  people  in  general  respon- 
sible for  these  misfortunes.  See  Julius  Capitolinus'  Vita  Antonini 
Pitt  chap.  9. 

*  This  sentence  has  caused  great  difficulty.    Cnisi  translate!-. 


fident  in   God,   while  you,   during  the  whole 
time,  neglect,  in  apparent  ignorance,  the  other 
gods  and  the  worship  of  the  Immortal,  and  op- 
press and  persecute  even  unto  death  the 
Christians  who  worship  him.*     But  in  re-       ft 
gard  to  these  persons,  many  of  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  wrote  also  to  our  most  divine 
father,  to  whom  he  wrote  in  reply  that  they  should 
not  trouble  these  people  unless  it  should  appear 
that  they  were  attempting  something  affecting  the 
Roman  government.*     And  to  me  also  many^ 
have  sent    communications    concerning    these 
men,  but   I   have  replied  to  them  in  the 
same  way  that  my  father  did.     But  if  any      *7 
one   still  persists  in  bringing  accusations 
against  any  of  these  people  as  such,  the  person 
who  is  accused  shall  be  acquitted  of  the  charge, 
even  if  it  appear  that  he  is  one  of  them,  but  the 
accuser  shall  be  punished.^     Published  in  Ephe- 
sus  in  the  Common  Assembly  of  Asia." 
To  these   things    Melito,*  bishop   of   the       8 
church  of  Sardis,  and  a  man  well  known  at 
that  time,  is  a  witness,^  as  is  clear  from  his  words 
in  the  Apology  which  he  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror  Verus  in  behalf  of  our  doctrine. 

*'  But  as  to  those  earthquakes  which  have  taken  place  and  still  con> 
tinue,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  admonish  you  who  are  cast  down 
whenever  these  happen,  that  vou  compare  your  own  deportment 
with  theirs."  Most  of  the  older  translators  and,  among  the  mod- 
ems, Stigloher,  have  translated  in  the  same  way;  but  the  Greek  of 
the  last  clause  will  not  warrant  this  construction.  The  originai 
runs  as  follows:  .  .  .  vrttnLvyftmn.  aBvfiovvra^  fiir  orav  irep*  tuvi,. 
vapafiaXkovras  M  rd  vfi-irtpa  srpbv  ra  iKtivotv.  Stroth  inserts  m^ 
before  aBviipvvraK,  and  translates,  **  Was  die  Erdbebcn  betrift,  die 
sich  ereignet  haben,  und  noch  creignen,  halte  ich  nicht  fur  undien- 
lich  euch  zu  erinnem  dass  ihr  den  vorkommenden  Fall  den  Muth 
nicht  sinken  lasst,  sondem  euer  Bctragen  einmal  mit  jener  ihrem 
vergleicht."  The  insertion,  however,  is  quite  unwarranted  and  must 
be  rejected.  Valesius  renders:  Caeterum  de  Urrat  moiibus^  qui 
vel  facti  sunt  vel  etiamnum  Jiunt^  fwn  absurdum  videinr  ves 
eemmoture^qni  ft  animos  abjicitis^  quoties  knjusmodi  ca*us  ccH' 
tingutUy  et  vestra  cum  lUomnt  instituti*  comparatU;  which 
makes  excellent  sense  and  might  be  accepted,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  (ails  to  bring  out  adeouatelv  the  force  of  ^iv  and  hi. 
Heinichen  discusses  the  passage  at  length  (in  his  edition  of  Euse> 
bius.  Vol.  III.  pp.  670-674),  and  translates  as  follows:  Nen 
alienum  videtur  vos  admonere  (corripere)  de  Urr€e  ntotibus  qui 
vel /uemnt  vel  adhuc  sunt^  vos  qui  extis  quidem  animo  abjecto^ 
quotie*  illi  eveniunty  nikilo  autem  miuut  vestram  agendi  raiio- 
nem  confer  re  soletis  cum  illorum.  Overbeck  follows  Heinichen 
in  his  German  transjation  of  the  edict  {ibid.  p.  197  sqq.),  and  the 
translation  of  Closs  is  similar.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  rendering 
which  the  Greek  will  properly  admit,  and  I  have  therefore  felt  com- 
pelled  to  adopt  it,  though  I  should  have  preferred  to  interpret  as 
Valesius  does,  had  the  onginal  permitted. 

"  An  orthodox  worshiper  ot  the  Roman  gods,  like  Antoninus 
Pius,  can  hardly  have  called  the  God  of  the  Christians  '*  The  Im- 
mortal," in  distinction  from  the  gods  of  the  Romans. 

*  Among  these  epistles  the  writer  of  this  edict  undoubtedly  meant 
to  include  the  rescript  ostensibly  addressed  by  Hadrian  to  Minucius 
Fundanus.    See  chap.  9,  above. 

^  This  is  the  climax  of  the  whole.  Not  only  is  the  accused  to  be 
set  free,  but  the  accuser  is  to  be  held  as  guiuy !  This  really  goes 
further  than  Constantine.     See  above,  chap,  o,  note  4. 

"  On  Melito  and  his  writings,  see  chap.  36^  note  i. 

^  Eusebius  evidently  draws  this  conclusion  from  the  passage 
from  Melito's  Apology ^  quoted  below,  in  chap.  a6,  where  Melito  re- 
fers to  edicts  of  Antoninus  Pius;  for  had  Eusebius^  referred  to  an- 
other passas^e,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  quoted  it.  But  accord- 
ing to  Melito,  the  edicts  of  Antonmus  were  to  prevent  any  new 
methods  of  procedure  against  the  Christians,  i.e.  tumultuous  pro- 
ceedings in  opposition  to  the  custom  established  by  Trajan.  Ihe 
edicts  of  which  he  speaks  were  intended,  then,  to  perpetuate  the 
principles  of  Trajan,  which  had  been,  since  his  time,  the  silent  law 
of  the  empire  upon  the  subject.  The  edicts  cannot  have  been  edicts 
of  toleration  (even  Melito  himself  does  not  regard  them  so),  but 
edicts  against  illegal,  tumultuous  proceedings,  and  the  accusations  of 
informers,  and  therefore  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Trajan.  But  as  the 
significance  of  Tr?jin's  rescript  was  entirely  misunderstood  in  the 
early  Church  (see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  33,  note  6),  so  it  was  the 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Circumstances  related  of  Poly  carp  ^  a  Friend 

of  the  Apostles. 

1  At  this  time,  while  Anicetus  was  at  the 
head  of  the    church   of  Rome/   Irenaeus 

relates  that  Polycarp,  who  was  still  alive,  was 

at  Rome,'  and  that  he  had  a  conference  with 

Anicetus   on  a   question    concerning    the 

2  day  of  the  paschal  feast.'    And  the  same 
writer  gives  another  account  of  Polycarp 

which  I  feel  constrained  to  add  to  that  which  has 
been  already  related  in  regard  to  him.     The  ac- 
count is  taken  from  the  third  book  of  Irenaeus' 
work  Against  Heresies,  and  is  as  follows :  ^ 

3  "  But  Polycarp*  also  was  not  only  instructed 


common  opinion  that  the  attitude  of  the  State  toward  the  Church 
vas  at  bottom  friendly-  to  Christianity,  and  therefore  all  edicts  for- 
bidding the  introduction  of  new  methotU  were  renrded  as  favorabU 
edicts,  as  in  the  present  case  by  Eusebius.  Again,  had  Melito 
known  of  such  a  favorable  edict  as  this  of  Antoninus,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  called  special  and  particular  attention  to  it.  Metito's 
testimony,  therefore,  instead  of  being  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  edict,  is  really  against  it. 

>  On  Anicetus,  see  above,  chap.  11,  note  z8.  He  was  bishop  prob- 
ably from  154  to  165  A.D. 

3  ytrctr^du  firi  'Pm^iim.  It  is  quite  commonly  said  that  Polycarp 
came  to  Rome  during  the  episcopate  of  Anicetus:  but  our  authori- 
ties say  only  that  he  was  in  Rome  at  that  time,  and  do  not  specify 
the  date  at  which  he  arrived  there.     Neither  tnese  words,  nor  the 


in  the  Diet.  ^Christ.  Bio^.)^  but  "was  at  Rome''  (as  Gloss, 
StizBher,  Ligntfoot,  &c.,  correctly  render  the  words).  Inasmuch 
as  Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom  in  155  or  156  a.d.  (see  below,  chap. 
IS,  note  3) ,  he  must  have  left  Rome  soon  after  Anticetus'  accession 
(which  took  place  probably  in  154) ;  and  though  of  course  he  maj 
have  come  thither  sometime  before  that  event,  still  the  fisct  that  his 
stay  there  is  connected  with  Anicetus*  episcopate,  and  his  alone,  im- 
plies that  he  went  thither  either  immediately  after,  or  shortly  before 
Anicetus  became  bishop. 

^  O.)  the  paschal  controversies  of  the  early  Church,  see  below, 
Bk.  V.  chap.  33,  note  i.  We  learn  from  ok.  V.  chap.  34,  that 
though  Polycarp  and  Anicetus  did  not  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
sttbj^t,  they  nevertheless  remained  good  friends,  and  that  Polycarp 
ceid>rated  the  eucharist  in  Rome  at  ue  request  of  Anicetus. 

*  IrensBus,  Adv.  H»r.  III.  3.  4. 

*  Ensebius  takes  his  account  of  Polycarp  solely  fnm  Irenaeus, 
and  from  the  epistle  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  given  in  the  next 
chapter.  He  is  mentioned  by  Iremeus  again  in  his  Adv.  Hmr,  V. 
33.  4  ((quoted  by  Eusebius  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  19),  and  in  his  epistle 
to  Flonnus  ana  to  Victor.  From  the  epistle  to  Florinus  (quoted 
bei'mr  in  Bk.  V.  chap,  ao),  where  quite  an  account  of  Polycarp  is 
given,  we  learn  that  the  tatter  was^  Irenseus'  teacher.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  time,  not  because  of  his  ability  or 
scholarship^  but  because  he  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  some 
of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  lived  to  a  great  age^  when  few 
if  any  were  still  alive  that  had  known  the  first  generation  of  Chris- 
tians. He  suffered  martyrdom  about  155  a.d.  (see  below,  chap,  i^, 
note  a) :  and  as  he  was  at  least  eighty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death  (see  the  next  chap.,  h  ao),  he  must  nave  been  bom  as  eariy  as 
70  A.D.  He  was  a  personal  disciple  of  John  the  apostle,  as  we  learn 
from  Irenaeus'  epistle  to  Florinus,  and  was  acquainted  also  with 
others  that  had  seen  the  Lord.  That  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna  cannot  be  doubted  (cf.  Ignatius'  epistle  to  him), 
but  Iienaeus'  statement  that  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Smyrna  \rg 
apostles  is  probably  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  combination  of  his  own. 
He  reasoned  that  bishops  were  the  successors  of  the  apostles;  Poly- 
carp was  a  bishop,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  the  apostles;  and  there* 
fore  he  must  have  been  appointed  l^  them.  The  only  known 
writing  of  Polycarp*s  is  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  still 


and  simple-minded  Christian,  burning  with  intense  personal  love  for 
his  Master,  and  yet  not  at  all  fanatical  like  his  contemporary  Igna- 
tius. Tbe  instances  related  in  this  chapter  show  his  intense  horror 
of  heretics,  of  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  corrupting  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  taste  or  talent  to 
refute  their  errors.  He  simply  wished  to  avoid  them  as  instruments 
of  Satan.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  that  lived  in  the  past.  His 
epistle  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  New  Testament  thought  and  lan- 
guage, and  his  chief  significance  to  the  Christians  of  the  second 


by  apostles,  and  acquainted   with   many  that 
had  seen  Christ,  but  was   also    appointed  by 
apostles  in  Asia  bishop  of  the   church  of 
Smyrna.*     We  too  saw  him  in  our  early      4 
youth ;  for  he  lived  a  long  time,  and  died, 
when  a  very  old  man,  a  glorious  and  most  il- 
lustrious martyr's  death,'  having  always  taught 
the  things  which  he  had  learned  from  the  apos- 
tles, which  the  Church  also  hands  down, 
and  which  alone  are  true.®    To  these  things       5 
all  the  Asiatic  churches  testify,  as  do  also 
those  who,  down  to  the  present  time,  have  suc- 
ceeded Polycarp,*  who  was  a  much  more  trust- 
worthy and  certain  witness  of  the  truth  than 
Valentinus  and  Marcion  and  the  rest  of  the  here- 
tics.^^    He  also  was  in  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Anicetus  ^^  and  caused  many  to  turn  away  from 
the  above-mentioned  heretics  to  the  Church  of 
God,  proclaiming  that  he  had  received   from 
the  apostles  this  one  and  only  system  of  truth 
which  has  been  transmitted  by  the  Church. 
And  there  are  those  that  heard  from  him      6    ' 
that  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  going 
to  bathe  in  Ephesus  and  seeing  Cerinthus  with- 
in, ran  out  of  the  bath-house  without  bathing, 
crying,  'Let  us  flee,  lest  even   the  bath  fall, 
because  Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of  the  truth, 
is  within.*  ^     And  Polycarp  himself,  when      7 
Marcion  once  met  him  ^  and  said, '  Know- 
est "  thou  us  ? '  replied,  *  I  know  the  first  bom 
of  Satan.'      Such  caution  did  the  apostles  and 
their  disciples  exercise  that  they  might  not  even 
converse  with  any  of  those  who  perverted  the 
truth  \   as   Paul  also  said,  '  A  man    that  is  a 
heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition, 

century  was  as  a  channel  of  apostolic  tradition.  He  does  not  com- 
pare with  Ignatius  for  vigor  suid  originality  of  thought,  andyet  he 
was  one  of  the  most  deeply  venerated  characters  of  the  early  Cllnurch, 
his  nc^le  piety,  his  lelation  to  John  and  other  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
and  finally  hu  glorious  martyrdom,  contributing  to  make  him  such. 
Upon  Polycarp,  see  especially  Lightfoot's  edition  of  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp,  and  the  article  of  Salmon,  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog. 

*  The  church  of  Smyrna  (situated  in  Asia  Minor)  was  one  of 
the  "seven  churches  of  Asia,"  and  is  mentioned  in  Rev.  i.  zi; 
ii.  8-II. 

7  On  his  age  and  the  date  of  his  death,  see  chap.  15,  note  3.  A 
full  account  ol  hu  martyrdom  is  given  in  the  epistle  of  the  church 
of  Smyrna,  quoted  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  Irenaeus  emphasises  here,  as  was  his  wont,  the  importance  of 
tradition  in  determining  true  doctrine.  Compare  also  Eusebius' 
words  in  chap.  ax. 

*  Of  these  successors  of  Polycarp  we  know  nothing. 

^0  «cucoY*wM<>*^>'«  '*  See  above,  note  a. 

>*  See  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  a8,  where  the  same  story  is  related. 

^  Marcion  came  to  Rome  about  135  a.d.,  but  how  lone  he  re- 
mained there  we  do  not  know.  Polycarp's  words  show  the  great 
abhorrence  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Church.  He  was  considered 
by  many  the  most  dangerous  of  afl  the  heretics,  for  he  propagated 
his  errors  and  secured  many  followers  among  all  classes.  Marcion's 
omduct  in  this  case  is  very  significant  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  Gnostics.  He  tried  everywhere  to  gain  support  and  to  make 
friends  with  the  Church,  that  lie  might  introduce  nis  reforms  within 
it;  while  the  genuine  Gnostics,  on  the  contrary,  held  themselves 
aloof  from  the  Church,  in  pride  and  in  a  feeling  01  superiority.  Poly- 
carp in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  7,  shows  tne  same 
severity  towara  false  teachers,  and  even  uses  the  same  expression, 
"  first  Dom  of  Satan,"  perhaps  referring  to  Marcion  himself;  but 
see  below,  note  16. 

>«  <ir(Yii'MO'Kct«,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  Schwegler,  Laemmer,  Hamack,  Lightfoot. 
and  others.  Three  MSS.,  supported  by  Nicephorus,  Rufinus,  and 
the  Latin  version  of  Irenaeus,  read  iitKywviyKt^  and  this  is  adopted 
by  Valesius,  Heinichen,  Stroth,  Closs,  and  Crusi. 
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reject ;  knowing  that  he  that  is  such  is  subverted, 
and  sinneth,  being  condemned  of  himself.' " 

8  There  is  also  a  very  powerful  epistle  of  Poly- 
carp  written  to  the  Philippians,"  from  which 

those  that  wish  to  do  so,  and  that  are  concerned 

for  their  own  salvation,  may  learn  the  character 

of   his  faith    and    the    preaching    of  the 

9  truth."   Such  is  the  account  of  Irenaeus.  But 
Polycarp,  in  his  above-mentioned  epistle  to 

the  Philippians,  which  is  still  extant,  has  made 
use  of  certain  testimonies  drawn  from  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter." 

10  And  when  Antoninus,  called  Pius,  had 
completed  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 

reign,^®  Marcus  Aurelius  Verus,  his  son,  who  was 
also  called  Antoninus,  succeeded  him,  together 
with  his  brother  Lucius.^* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Under    Verus^  Polycarp  with    Others  suffered 
Martyrdom  at  Smyrna. 

1  At  this  time,^  when  the  greatest  persecu- 

tions were  exciting  Asia,  Polycarp  ended  his 

»*  Titus  iii.  to,  11. 

10  Polvcarp's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  still  extant,  and  is  the 
only  worK  of  rolycarp  which  we  have.  (The  Greek  text  is  given  in 
all  editions  of  the  apostolic  Fathers,  and  with  especially  valuable 
notes  and  discussions  in  Zahn's  Ignatius  von  AtUiockieny  and  in 
Lightfoot's  Ignatius  and  Polycarp ^  II.    p.   897  sqq.;  an  English 


translation  is  contained  in  the  latter  edition,  and  also  in  the  A  ntt- 
is  very  difficult  to  determuie.    It  must  have  been  written  after  the 
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Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  I.  p.  31-36.)     The  date  of  its  composition  it 


death  of  Ignatius  (chap.  9)^  and  yet  soon  after,  as  Polycarp  does 
not  seem  to  know  all  the  arcumstanoes  attending  that  event  (see 
chap.  13).  Its  date  therdbre  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Ignatius,  which  is  a  very  difficult  question,  not  vet  fully 
decided.  The  attack  upon  false  teachers  reminds  us  of  Marcion, 
and  contains  traits  which  seem  to  imply  that  Polycarp  had  Marcion 
in  his  mind  at  the  time  of  writing.  If  this  be  so,  the  epistle  was 
written  as  late  as  135  a.d.,  which  puts  the  date  of  Ignauus'  death 
much  later  than  the  traditional  date  (on  the  date  of  Ignatius'  death, 
see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  36,  note  4) .  The  genuineness  of  Polycarp's 
epistle  has  been  sharply  disputed — chiefly  on  account  of  its  testimony 
to  the  I^;natian  epistles  in  chap.  13.  Others,  while  acknowledging 
its  genmneness  as  a  whole,  have  regarded  chap.  13  as  an  interpola- 
tion. But  the  external  testimony  ior  its  genuineness  is  very  strong, 
beginning  with  Irenaeus,  and  the  epistle  itself  is  just  what  we  should 
expect  from  such  a  man  as  Polycarp.  There^  is  no  good  reason 
therefore  to  doubt  its  genuineness  nor  the  genuineness  of  chap.  13, 
the  rejection  of  which  is  quite  arbitrary.  The  genuineness  of  the 
whole  has  been  ably  defended  both  bv  Zahn  tmd  by  Lightfoot,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  definitely  established. 

^'  Polycaip  in  his  epistle  makes  constant  use  of  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter,  with  which  he  was  evidently  very  familiar,  though  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  nowhere  mentions  Peter  as  its  author  (cf.  Bk. 
III.  chap.  3,  note  x). 

**  Antoninus  Pius  reigned  from  July  3,  x^^  to  March  7,  x6x. 

>*  Both  were  adopted  sons  of  Antoninus  Pius.  See  above,  chap. 
Z3,  note  3. 

1  Marcus  Aurelius  Verus.  See  below,  p.  390,  note. 
>  Polvcarp's  martyrdom  occurred  in  Smyrna,  not  during  the 
reign  of  Marcus  AureUus,  as  Eusebius  says,  but  during  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  between  154  and  156  (probably  in  155).  This  has 
been  proved  by  Waddinj^ton  m  his  Msmoire  sur  la  Cnronologit  de 
la  vu  du  rketeur  y^lius  Aristide  (in  Mem,  de  Facad.  des 
inscri^t.  et  belles  lettres,  Tom.  XXVI.,  part  II.,  1867,  p.  33a  sq.; 
see.  also,  his  Fastes  des  provinces  Asiatiques^  1873,  p.  319  sq.), 
and  the  date  is  now  almost  universally  accepted  ((or  example,  by 
Renan,  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  Lightfoot,  Hamack,  &c.).  But  the 
Chron.  of  Eusebius  seems  to  put  the  martyrdom  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (166-X67  a.d.),  and  this  is  the  date  g^iven  by 
Jerome  and  others,  wno  based  their  chronology  upon  Eusebius,  and 
was  commonly  accepted  until  Waddin^on  proved  it  false.  Light- 
foot. however,  shows  that  Eusebius  did  not  mean  to  assign  Polv- 
carp's death  to  the  seventh  year  of  Marcus  AureUus,  but  that  be 
meant  only  to  place  it  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor,  and  did  not  pre- 
tend to  fix  the  year.    How  he  made  the  mistake  of  assigning  it  to 


life  by  martyrdom.     But  I  consider  it  most  im- 
portant that  his  death,  a  written   account   of 
which  is  still  extant,  should  be  recorded  in 
this  history.     There  is  a  letter,  written  in       2 
the  name  of  the  church  over  which  he  him- 
self presided,*  to  the  parishes  in  Pontus,*  which 
relates  the  events  that  befell  him,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "The  church  of  God  which       3 
dwelleth  at  Smyrna  to  the  church  of  God 
which  dwelleth  in  Philomelium,*  and  to  all  the 
parishes  of  the  holy  catholic  Church  ^  in  every 
place ;  mercy  and  peace  and  love  from  God  the 
Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  multiplied. 
We  write  ^  unto  you,  brethren,  an  account  oF 
what  happened  to  those  that  suffered  martyrdom 
and  to  the  blessed  Polycarp,  who  put  an  end 
to  the  persecution,  having,  as  it  were,  sealed  it 

the  wrong  emperor  we  do  not  know,  but  knowing  Eusebius'  common^ 
confusion  of  the  various  emperors  that  bore  the  name  of  Antonine. 
we  are  not  surprised  at  his  error  at  this  point.  For  the  best  and 
most  recent  discussion  of  this  whole  subject,  sec  Lightfoot's  Igna- 
tius,  I.  p.  639  so.  Since  Waddington  published  his  researches, 
Wieseler  (in  his  Christenver/olgungtn,  1878,  p.  34-87)  and  Keim 
(A  us  dem  Urehristentkum,  1878,  p.  9a-x^3)  have  ventured  to 
dispute  his  conclusions  and  to  advocate  the  old  date  (167),  but  their 
ailments  are  worthless,  and  have  been  completely  refuted  by 
Lightfoot  {^id.  p.  655  sa^). 

*  I.e.  tne  church  of  Smyrna.  This  letter  (the  greater  part  of 
which  Eusebius  ^ives  in  this  chapter)  is  still  extant  in  four  Greek 
MSS.,  and  also  in  a  poor  Latin  version  which  is  preserved  in 
numerous  MSS.  The  letter  has  been  published  a  number  of  times, 
most  recently  by  Zahn  (in  Gebhardt,  Hamack,  and  Zahn's  Pairum 
Ap.  opera,  II.  p.  13a  sq.),  and  by  Lightfoot  (in  his  Apostolic 
Fathers,  Part  If.;  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp^ -p.  947  sq.). 
Lightfoot  gives  the  Greek  text  with  full  notes  and  an  English  trans- 
lation, and  to  his  edition  the  reader  is  referred  for  fuller  particulars 
on  the  whole  subject. 

*  Pontus  was  the  northeast  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea.  What  led  rlusebius  to  suppose  that  this  epistle 
was  addressed  to  the  church  in  Pontus,  we  do  not  know.  The  letter 
is  addressed  to  the  church  in  Philomaltum,  and  that  dty  was  not  in 
Pontus  (according  to  Lightfoot,  Hid.  II.  p.  948).  valesiua  sug- 
gests that  we  should  read  vayra  r6wo¥  instead  ci  Tl6vrov,  but  the 
latter  reading  is  confirmed  both  by  Rufinus  axid  by  the  Syriac  as 
well  as  by  au  the  Greek  MSS.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Euse- 
bius may  have  read  hastily  and  erroneously  in  the  heading  of  the 
letter  llovrov  instead  of  itayrm.  roiroi',  and,  not  knowing  that  Philo- 
melium  was  not  in  Pontus,  never  thought  that  his  reading  was  incor- 
rect. Such  careless  mistakes  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  even  in 
these  days,  and,  having  once  written  Pontus,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
suppose  that  nothing  would  occur  to  call  his  attention  to  his  mis- 
take, and  of  course  no  copyist  would  think  of  making  a  correction. 

"  Philomelium,  according  to  Lightfoot  {ihid.  p.  947),  was  an  im- 
portant city  in  Phrygia  Paroreios,  not  far  from  Pisioian  Antioch. 

*  r^«  ayiaK  KatfoAue^f  €ic«cAif<riac.  The  phrase*'  Catholic  Church  "^ 
occurs  first  in  Ignatius'  Ep.  eul  Smyr.,  cnap.  8,  and  there  the  word 
"  catholic  "  evidently  has  the  common  and  early  meaning,  "  univer- 
sal "  (see  Lightfoot's  Ignatius,  I.  p.  398  saq.).  In  later  usage  (so  in 
TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Muratorian  Fraffment) 
it  has  the  meaning  '*  orthodox,"  as  opposed  to  heretical  ana  schis- 
matical  bodies.^  In  the  present  epistle  it  occurs  four  times  (§§  3, 15, 
39,  below,  and  in  a  passage  not  quoted  in  this  chapter),  and  at  least 
the  first  three  times  with  the  later  meaning,  and  consequently,  in 
all  probability,  it  has  the  same  meaning  the  fourth  time  also.  (Light- 
foot, it  is  true,  contends  that  it  has  the  earlier  meaning,  "  universal," 
in  the  first,  second  and  fourth  cases;  but  in  at  least  the  first  two  that 
sense  of  the  word  produces  most  decided  tautologv,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  rejected.)  The  occurrence  of  the  word  in  tne  later  sense  has 
caused  some  critics  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle;  but  its 
genuineness  is  too  well  estamlishnl  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  it  must  be 
granted  that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  word  which  wa& 
used  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  (in  Alexandria,  in  Rome, 
and  in  Carthage)  with  a  certain  meaning  may  have  been  employed 
in  the  same  sense  a  generation  earlier.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  pos- 
sible, as  suggested  by  some,  that  the  word  "  Oitholic  "  itself  Lh  an 
interpolation ;  for  it  is  just  such  a  word  that  would  most  easily  slip 
into  a  document,  through  the  inadvertency  of  copyists,  at  a  later 
time,  when  the  phrase  "  Catholic  Church  '*  had  oecome  current. 
Lightfoot  \ibid.  p.  605  sq.)  maintains  the  genuineness  of  the  word 
(taking  it  m  its  earlier  sense)  in  all  but  the  third  instance,  where  he 
substitutes  aytaf  upon  what  seem  to  me  insufficient  grounds. 

^  cypaij^aMci',  the  epistolary  aorist,  referring,  not  to  another  epis- 
tle, but  to  the  one  which  follows,  the  writer  putting  himself  in 
thought  in  the  position  of  those  who  are  reading  the  letter.  See 
Lightfoot's  note  on  Gal.  vi.  xz,  in  his  Commentary  on  that  epistle. 
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4  by  his  martyrdom."     After  these  words,  be- 
fore giving  the  account  of  Poly  carp,  they 

record  the  events  which  befell  the  rest  of  the 
martyrs,  and  describe  the  great  firmness  which 
they  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  their  pains.  For 
they  say  that  the  bystanders  were  struck  with 
amazement  when  they  saw  them  lacerated  with 
scourges  even  to  the  innermost  veins  and  arter- 
ies, so  that  the  hidden  inward  parts  of  the  body, 
both  their  bowels  and  their  members,  were  ex- 
posed to  view ;  and  then  laid  upon  sea-shells  and 
certain  pointed  spits,  and  subjected  to  every 
species  of  punishment  and  of  torture,  and 

5  finally  thrown  as  food  to  wild  beasts.     And 
they  record  that  the  most  noble  Germani- 

cus  *  especially  distinguished  himself,  overcoming 
by  the  grace  of  God  the  fear  of  bodily  death  im- 
planted by  nature.  When  indeed  the  proconsul  • 
wished  to  persuade  him,  and  urged  his  youth, 
and  besought  him,  as  he  was  very  young  and 
vigorous,  to  take  compassion  on  himself,  he  did 
not  hesitate,  but  eagerly  lured  the  beast  toward 
himself,  all  but  compelling  and  irritating  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  the  sooner  be  freed 

6  from  their  unrighteous  and  lawless  life.    Af- 
ter his  glorious  death  the  whole  multitude, 

marveling  at  the  bravery  of  the  God-beloved 

martyr  and  at  the  fortitude  of  the  whole  race  of 

Christians,  began  to  cry  out  suddenly,  "Away 

with  the  atheists ;  ^'  let  Polycarp  be  sought." 

7  And  when  a  very  great  tumult  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cries,  a  certain  Phrygian, 

Quintus^^  by  name,  who  was  newly  come  from 

Phrygia,  seeing  the  beasts  and   the  additional 

tortures,,  was  smitten  with  cowardice  and 

8  gave  up  the  attainment  of  salvation.     But 
the  above-mentioned  epistle  shows  that  he, 

too  hastily  and  without  proper  discretion,  had 
rushed  forward  with  others  to  the  tribunal,  but 
when  seized  had  furnished  a  clear  proof  to 
all,  that  it  is  not  right  for  such  persons  rashly 
and  recklessly  to  expose  themselves  to  danger. 
Thus  did  matters  turn  out  in  connection  with 
them. 

9  But  the  most  admirable  Polycarp,  when 
he  first  heard  of  these  things,  continued 

undisturbed,  preserved  a  quiet  and  unshaken 
mind,  and  determined  to  remain  in  the  city. 
But  being  persuaded  by  his  friends  who  en- 
treated  and    exhorted   him  to   retire   secretly, 

*  Of  Germanicus  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  in  this  epistle. 

*  This  proconsul  was  Statius  Quadratus^  as  we  are  told  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  epistle,  in  a  passage  which  Eusebius  does  not 
quote.  Upon  his  dates,  see  the  discussions  of  the  date  of  Polycarp's 
martyrdom  mentioned  in  note  3,  above. 

*«  G>mpare  Justin  Martyr's  A^/.  I.  6;  Tertullian's  A/ol.  10, 
&c. ;  and  see  chap.  7,  note  30,  above. 

*^  Of  Quintus  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  in  this  epistle.  It  is 
sisnificant  that  he  was  a  Phrygian,  for  the  Phrygians  were  proverbi- 
ally excitable  and  fanatical,  and  it  was  among  them  that  Montanism 
took  its  rise.  The  conduct  of  Polycarp,  who  avoided  death  as  lon|E 
as  he  could  without  dishonor,  was  in  great  contrast  to  this ;  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  Smymaeans  condemn  Quintus'  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  action,  and  that  Eusebius  echoes  their  judgment  (see 
above,  p.  8). 


he  went  out  to  a  farm  not  far  distant  from  the 
city  and  abode  there  with  a  few  companions, 
night  and  day  doing  nothing  but  wrestle  with 
the  Lord  in  prayer,  beseeching  and  implor- 
ing, and  asking  peace  for  the  churches  through- 
out the  whole  world.  For  this  was  always 
his  custom.  And  three  days  before  his  10 
arrest,  while  he  was  praying,  he  saw  in  a 
vision  at  night  the  pillow  under  his  head  sud- 
denly seized  by  fire  and  consumed ;  and  upon 
this  awakening  he  immediately  interpreted  the 
vision  to  those  that  were  present,  almost  fore- 
telling that  which  was  about  to  happen,  and 
declaring  plainly  to  those  that  were  with  him 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  for  Christ's 
sake  to  die  by  fire. 

Then,  as   those  who  were  seeking  him     11 
pushed  the  search  with  vigor,  they  say  that 
he  was  again  constrained  by  the  solicitude  and 
love   of  the  brethren  to  go  to  another  farm. 
Thither  his  pursuers  came  after  no  long  time,  and 
seized  two  of  the  servants  there,  and  tortured  one 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from 
him  Polycarp's  hiding-place.     And  coming     12 
late  in  the  evening,  they  found  him  lying 
in  an  upper  room,  whence  he  might  have  gone 
to  another  house,  but  he  would  not,  saying, 
"  The  will  of  God  be  done."    And  when     13 
he  learned  that  they  were  present,  as  the 
account  says,  he  went  down  and  spoke  to  them 
with  a  very  cheerful  and  gentle  countenance,  so 
that  those  who  did  not  already  know  the  man 
thought  that  they  beheld  a  miracle  when  they  ob- 
served his  advanced  age  and  the  gravity  and 
firmness  of  his  bearing,  and  they  marveled  that 
so  much  effort  should  be  made  to  capture  a 
man  like  him. 

But  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  immediately  14 
gave  orders  that  a  table  should  be  spread 
for  them.  Then  he  invited  them  to  partake  of 
a  bounteous  meal,  and  asked  of  them  one  hour 
that  he  might  pray  undisturbed.  And  when  they 
had  given  permission,  he  stood  up  and  prayed, 
being  full  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  so  that 
those  who  were  present  and  heard  him  praying 
were  amazed,  and  many  of  them  now  repented 
that  such  a  venerable  and  godly  old  man  was 
about  to  be  put  to  death.  In  addition  to  15 
these  things  the  narrative  concerning  him 
contains  the  following  account :  "  But  when  at 
length  he  had  brought  his  prayer  to  an  end,  after 
remembering  all  that  had  ever  come  into  contact 
with  him,  small  and  great,  famous  and  obscure, 
and  the  whole  catholic  Church  throughout  the 
world,  the  hour  of  departure  being  come,  they  put 
him  upon  an  ass  and  brought  him  to  the  city, 
it  being  a  great  Sabbath."    And  he  was  met  by 

"  lafifidrov  fityaXov.  "The  great  Sabbath"  in  the  Christian 
Church,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Chrysostom  on,  was  the  Saturday 
between  Good-Friday  and  Blaster.  But  so  far  as  we  know,  there  are 
no  examples  of  that  use  of  the  phrase  earlier  than  Chrysostom's 
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Herod,'^  the  captain  of  police,"  and  by  his 
father  Nicetes,  who  took  him  into  their  carriage, 
and  sitting  beside  him  endeavored  to  persuade 
him,  saying,  *  For  what  harm  is  there  in  saying, 
Lord  Csesar,  and  sacrificing  and  saving  your 

16  life  ?  *    He  at  first  did  not  answer ;  but  when 
they  persisted,  he  said, '  I  am  not  going  to 

do  what  you  advise  me.*  And  when  they  failed  to 
persuade  him,  they  uttered  dreadful  words,  and 
thrust  him  down  with  violence,  so  that  as  he 
descended  from  the  carriage  he  lacerated  his 
shin.  But  without  turning  round,  he  went  on 
his  way  promptly  and  rapidly,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  him,  and  was  taken  to  the 

17  stadium.     But  there  was  such  a  tumult  in 
the  stadium  that  not  many  heard  a  voice 

from  heaven,  which  came  to  Polycarp  as  he  was 

entering  the  place :  *  Be  strong,  Polycarp,  and 

play  the  man.' "    And  no  one  saw  the  speaker, 

but  many  of  our  people  heard  the  voice. 

18  And  when  he  was  led  forward,  there  was  a 
great  tumult,  as  they  heard  that  Polycarp 

was  taken.  Finally,  when  he  came  up,  the  pro- 
consul asked  if  he  were  Polycarp.  And  when  he 
confessed  that  he  was,  he  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him  to  deny,  saying,  'Have  regard  for 
thine  age,'  and  other  like  things,  which  it  is 

19  their  custom  to  say :  '  Swear  by  the  genius 
of  Caesar ;  ^*  repent  and  say,  Away  with  the 

Atheists.'     But  Polycarp,  looking  with  dignified 

countenance  upon  the  whole  crowd  that  was 

gathered  in  the  stadium,  waved  his  hand  to  them, 

and  groaned,  and  raising  his  eyes  toward 

20  heaven,  said, '  Away  with  the  Atheists.*    But 
when  the  magistrate  pressed  him,  and  said, 

*  Swear,  and  I  will  release  thee ;  revile  Christ,* 
Polycarp  said, '  Fourscore  and  six  years  ^  have  I 
been  serving  him,  and  he  hath  done  me  no 
wrong ;  how  then  can  I  blaspheme  my  king  who 
saved  me  ?  * 

21  *'  But  when  he  again  persisted,  and  said, 
'Swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,'  Polycarp 

replied,  'If  tliou  vainly  supposest  that  I  will 
swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  as  thou  sayest, 

time.  Lightfoot  points  out  that,  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  not 
**  The  great  Sabbath  "  (to  m'Ya  Za^/3aroK),  but  only  "  A  great  Sab- 
bath"; and  therefore,  in  the  present  instance,  anjr  great  Sabbath 
might  be  meant,  —  that  is,  any  Sabbath  which  coincided  with  a  fes- 
tival or  other  marked  day  in  the  Jewish  calendar.  Lightfoot  gives 
strong  reasons  for  assummg  that  the  traditional  day  of  Polycarp's 
death  (Feb.  23)  is  correct,  and  that  the  Sabbath  referred  to  here  was 
a  ^reat  Sabbath  because  it  coincided  with  the  Feast  of  Purim  (see 
Lightfoot,  ibid.  I.  p.  660  sqq.  and  690  sqq.). 

"  Of  Herod  and  Nicetes  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  in  this 
epistle.  The  latter  was  not  an  uncommon  name  in  Smyrna,  as  we 
learn  from  inscriptions  (see  Lightfoot,  ibid.  W.  p.  958). 

^*  tx.pri^vikpx''*^  (see  Lightfoot,  ibid.  p.  95^). 

"^  (Compare  Joshua  i.  6,  7,  9,  and  Deut.  1.  ^,  33. 

^'<  ri{v  Kai<ra^of  rvxn^-  'I'his  oath  was  invented  under  Julius 
Caesar,  and  continued  under  his  successors.  The  oath  was  repudi- 
ated by  the  Christians,  who  regarded  the  "  genius  "  of  the  emperor 
as  a  false  God,  and  tnerefore  the  taking  of  the  oath  a  species  of 
idolatry.  It  was  consequently  employed  venr  commonly  by  the 
magistrates  as  a  test  in  times  of  persecution  (cf.  Tertullian,  Apol. 
32;  Origen.  Contra  Cels.  VIIL  65,  and  many  other  passages). 

*'  See  aoove,  chap.  14,  note  <.  Whether  the  ei|;hty-six  years  are 
to  be  reckoned  from  Polycarp's  birth,  or  from  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion or  baptism,  we  cannot  tell.  At  the  same  time,  innsmuch  as  he 
speaks  of  serving  Christ,  for  cighty«six  years,  not  God,  I  am  in< 


feigning  to  be  ignorant  who  I  am,  hear  plainly : 
I  am  a  Christian.      But  if   thou   desirest    to 
learn  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  assign 
a  day  and  hear.*    The  proconsul  said,  *  Per-     22 
suade  the  people.*     But  Polycarp  said,  'As 
for  thee,  I  thought  thee  worthy  of  an  explana- 
tion;   for  we  have  been   taught  to  render  to 
princes  and  authorities  ordained  by  God  the 
honor  that  is  due,*®  so  long  as  it  does  not  injure 
us ;  ^  but  as  for  these,  I  do  not  esteem  them  the 
proper  persons  to  whom  to  make  my  de- 
fense.*"    But  the  proconsul  said,  *I  have     23 
wild  beasts  ;  I  will  throw  thee  to  them  unless 
thou  repent/     But  he  said,  *  Call  them  ;  for  re- 
pentance from  better  to  worse  is  a  change  we 
cannot  make.     But  it  is  a  noble  thing  to 
turn  from  wickedness  to  righteousness.'   But     24 
he  again  said  to  him,  '  If  thou  despisest  the 
wild  beasts,  I  will  cause  thee  to  be  consumed 
by  fire,  unless  thou  repent.*     But  Polycarp  said, 
'Thou  threatenest  a  fire  which  bumeth  for  an 
hour,  and  after  a  little  is  quenched;  for  thou 
knowest  not  the  fire  of  the  future  judgment  and 
of  the  eternal  punishment  which  is  reserved  for 
the  impious.     But  why  dost  thou   delay? 
Do  what  thou  wilt.*      Saying   these   and     25 
other  words   besides,   he   was   filled   with 
courage  and  joy,  and  his  face  was  suffused  with 
grace,  so  that  not  only  was  he  not  terrified  and 
dismayed  by  the  words  that  were  spoken  to  him, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  proconsul  was  amazed, 
and  sent  his  herald  to  proclaim  three  times  in 
the  midst  of  the  stadium  ;  '  Polycarp  hath 
confessed  that  he  is  a  Christian.*   And  when     26 
this  was  proclaimed  by  the  herald,  the  whole 
multitude,  both  of  Gentiles  and  of  Jews,-*  who 
dwelt  in  Smyrna,  cried  out  with  ungovernable 
wrath  and  with  a  great  shout,  'This  is  the  teacher 
of  Asia,  the  father  of  the  Christians,  the  over- 
thrower  of  our  gods,  who  teacheth  many 
not  to  sacrifice  nor  to  worship.*    When  they     27 
had  said  this,  they  cried  out  and  asked  the 
Asiarch  Philip  **  to  let  a  lion  loose  upon  Poly- 
carp.    But  he  said  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 

alined  to  think  that  he  is  reckoning  from  the  time  of  his  conversion 
or  baptism,  which  may  well  be  u  we  suppose  him  to  have  been 
baptized  in  early  boyhood. 

^  See  Rom.  xiii.  i  sq.,  i  Pet.  ii.  13  9X\. 

1*  mi.r\v  .  .  .  'ri\v  /uiT)  ^Aairrovirai'  ^^wi.  Compare  Pseudo-Igna- 
tius, ad  Antioeh.  it,  and  Mart.  Ignai.  Rom.  6  (in  both  of  which 
are  foi^nd  the  words  iv  oU  a^iVdvi/Of  17  viroraYTi). 

**  The  proconsul  made  quite  a  concession  here.  He  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  Polycarp  quiet  the  multitude  if  he  could.  Poly- 
carp was  not  reckless  and  foolish  in  refusing  to  make  the  attempt, 
for  ne  knew  it  would  fail,  and  he  preferred  to  retain  his  dignity  and 
not  compromise  himself  by  appearing  to  ask  for  mercy. 

*i  The  Jews  appear  very  frequently  as  leadine  spirits  in  the 
persecution  of  Christians.  The  persecution  under  Nero  was  doubt- 
less due  to  their  instigation  (see  6k.  II.  chap,  aj,  note  4).  Com- 
pare also  Tertullian,  Scorfi.  zo,  and  Eusebius,  H.  £.  V.  z6.  That  the 
Jews  were  numerous  in  Smyrna  has  been  shown  by  Lightfoot,  ibid. 
p.  966. 

'>  "  The  Asiarch  was  the  head  of  the  C>)mmune  Asiae,  the  con- 
federation of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  As 
such,  he  was  the  '  chief  priest'  of  Asia,  and  president  of  the  games  " 
r  Ligntfoot,  ibid,  p.  967 ;  on  p.  987  AT.  of  the  same  volume,  Lightfoot 
discusses  the  Asiarchate  at  considerable  length).  The  Asiarch 
Philip  mentioned  here  was  a  Trallian,  as  we  learn  from  a  statement 
toward  the  close  of  the  epistle,  which  Eusebius  does  not  quote: 
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him,  since  he  had  closed  the  games.  Then  they 
thought  fit  to  cry  out  with  one  accord  that 

28  Polycarp  should  be  burned  alive.  For  it 
was  necessary  that  the  vision  should  be  ful- 
filled which  had  been  shown  him  concerning  his 
pillow,  when  he  saw  it  burning  while  he  was 
praying,  and  turned  and  said  prophetically  to 

the  faithful  that  were  with  him,  *  I  must 

29  needs  be  burned  alive.'  These  things  were 
done  with  great  speed, — more  quickly  than 

they  were  said,  —  the  crowds  immediately  col- 
lecting from  the  workshops  and  baths  timber 
and  fagots,  the  Jews  being  especially  zeal- 

30  ous  in  the  work,  as  is  their  wont.  But  when 
the  pile  was  ready,  taking  off  all  his  upper 

garments,  and  loosing  his  girdle,  he  attempted 
also  to  remove  his  shoes,  although  he  had  never 
before  done  this,  because  of  the  effort  which  each 
of  the  faithful  always  made  to  touch  his  skin 
first ;  for  he  had  been  treated  with  all  honor  on 
account  of  his  virtuous  Ufe  even  before  his 

31  gray  hairs  came.  Forthwith  then  the  mate- 
rials prepared  for  the  pile  were  placed  about 

him ;  and  as  they  were  also  about  to  nail  him  to 
the  stake,^  he  said,  *  Leave  me  thus ;  for  he 
who  hath  given  me  strength  to  endure  the  fire, 
will  also  grant  me  strength  to  remain  in  the  fire 
unmoved  without  being  secured  by  you  with 
nails.'    So  they  did  not  nail  him,  but  bound 

32  him.  And  he,  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  bound  like  a  noble  ram  taken  from  a 
great  flock,  an  acceptable  burnt-offering  unto 

33  God  omnipotent,  said,  *  Father  of  thy  be- 
loved and  blessed  Son**  Jesus  Christ,  through 

whom  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  thee, 
the  God  of  angels  and  of  powers  and  of  the  whole 
creation  and  of  the  entire  race  of  the  righteous 
who  live  in  thy  presence,  I  bless  thee  that  thou 
hast  deemed  me  worthy  of  this  day  and  hour, 
that  I  might  receive  a  portion  in  the  number  of 
the  martyrs,  in  the  cup  of  Christ,  unto  resurrec- 
tion of  eternal  life,^  both  of  soul  and  of  body, 
in   the    immortality  of   the    Holy  Spirit. 

34  Among  these   may  I   be  received  before 
thee  this  day,  in  a  rich  and  acceptable  sac- 
rifice, as  thou,  the  faithful  and  true  God,  hast 

beforehand  prepared  and  revealed,  and 
36     hast  fulfilled.    Wherefore  I  praise  thee  also 

for  ever)rthing ;  I  bless  thee,  I  glorify  thee, 
through  the  eternal  high  priest,  Jesus  Christ,  thy 
beloved  Son,  through  whom,  with  him,  in  the 

Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  unto  thee,  both  now 
36     and  for  the  ages  to  come,  Amen.'     When 

he  had  offered  up  his  Amen  and  had  fin- 
ished his  prayer,  the  firemen  lighted  the  fire ; 

Ltghtfoot  identifies  faim  with  a  person  named  in  various  Trallian 
inscriptions. 

**  The  Greek  reads  simply  irpoo'iiAovv  avrdv. 

**  watiot  not  vioy.  «-ai«  commonly  conveys  the  meaning  of 
servant  rather  than  son,  although  in  this  passage  it  is  evidently  used 
in  the  latter  sense.  Its  use  in  connection  with  Christ  was  in  later 
times  dropped  as  Ariaoistic  in  its  tendency.      "  Compare  John  v.  39. 


and  as  a  great  flame  blazed  out,  we,  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  see,  saw  a  wonder,  and  we  were 
preserved  that  we  might  relate  what  hap- 
pened to  the  others.    For  the  fire  presented     37 
the  appearance  of  a  vault,  like  the  sail  of  a 
vessel  filled  by  the  wind,  and  made  a  wall  about 
the  body  of  the  martyr,"  and  it  was  in  the  midst 
not  like  flesh  burning,  but  like  gold  and  silver 
refined  in  a  furnace.     For  we  perceived  such  a 
fragrant  odor,  as  of  the  fumes  of  frankin- 
cense or  of  some  other  precious  spices.    So     38 
at  length  the  lawless  men,  when  they  saw 
that  the  body  could  not  be  consumed  by  the 
fire,  commanded  an  executioner*^  to  ap- 
proach and  pierce  him  with  the  sword.  And     39 
when  he  had  done  this  there  came  forth  a 
quantity  of  blood  ^  so  that  it  extinguished  the 
fire ;  and  the  whole  crowd  marveled  that  there 
should  be  such  a  difference  between  the  unbe- 
lievers and  the  elect,  of  whom  this  man  also  was 
one,  the  most  wonderful  teacher  in  our  times, 
apostolic  and  prophetic,  who  was  bishop  of  the 
catholic  Church  ®  in  Smyrna.     For  every  word 
which  came  from  his  mouth  was  accom- 
plished and  will  be  accomplished.     But  the     40 
jealous  and  envious  Evil  One,  the  adversar>' 
of  the  race  of  the  righteous,  when  he  saw  the 
greatness  of  his  martyrdom,  and  his  blameless 
life  from  the  beginning,  and  when  he  saw  him 
crowned  with  the  crown  of  immortaHty  and  bear- 
ing off  an  incontestable  prize,  took  care  that  not 
even  his  body  should  be  taken  away  by  us,  al- 
though many  desired  to  do  it  and  to  have 
communion  with  his  holy  flesh.     Accord-     41 
ingly  certain   ones  secretly  suggested    to 
Nicetes,  the  father  of  Herod  and   brother  of 
Alce,*^  that  he  should  plead  with  the  magistrate 

*"  It  is  not  necessary  to  dispute  the  truthfulness  of  the  report  in 
this  and  the  next  sentences  on  the  eiound  that  the  events  recorded 
are  miraculous  in  their  nature,  and  therefore  cannot  have  happened. 
Natural  causes  may  easilv  have  produced  some  such  phenomena  as 
the  writers  describe,  and  wnich  they  of  course  regarded  as  miraculous. 
Lightfoot  refers  to  a  number  of  similar  cases,  Vol.  I.  p.  508  ff. 
Compare  also  Hamack  in  the  Zeitschrijt ftir  Kirchengesck.  II. 
p.  20X  flf. 

s7  Ko^^cKTopa.^  It  was  the  common  business  of  the  Con/eciores 
to  dispatch  such  wild  beasts  as  had  not  been  killed  outright  during 
the  combat  in  the  arena.    See  Lightfoot,  p.  97^. 

^  Before  the  words  "  a  quantity  of  blood  are  found  in  all  the 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  epistle  the  words  ircpioTcpa  Kal,  "  a  dove  and." 
It  seems  probable  that  these  words  did  not  belong  to  the  original 
text,  but  that  they  were,  as  many  critics  believe,  an  unintentional 
corruption  of  some  other  phrase,  or  that  they  were,  as  Lightfoot 
thinks,  a  deliberate  intezpofation  oy  a  late  editor  (see  Lightfoot,  II. 
974  ff.  and  I.  627  ff.).  Wo  argument,  therefore,  against  the  honesty 
of  Eusebius  can  be  drawn  from  his  omission  of  the  words. 

»  See  above,  note  6.  That  the  word  Ka^oAw^*  is  used  here  in 
the  later  sense  of"  orthodox,"  as  opposed  to  heretical  and  schismat- 
ical  bodies,  can  be  questioned  by  no  one.  Lightfoot,  however,  reads 
at  this  point  kyltLK  mstead  of  «adoAiitif«  in  his  edition  of  the  epistle. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  some  MS.  support,  but  the  MSS.  and  versions 
of  Eusebius  are  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  latter  word,  and  Light- 
foot's  grounds  for  making  the  change  seem  to  be  quite  insufficient. 
If  any  change  is  to  be  made,  the  word  should  be  dropped  out  en- 
tirely, as  suggested  by  the  note  already  referred  to. 

w  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  MSS.  of  Eusebius  read  AdA»r,?,  and 
that  reading  is  adopted  by  Stephanus,  Valesius  (in  his  text) ,  Schwee- 
ler,  Laemmer,  Heinichen,  and  Crtisi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  MSS. 
of  the  epistle  itself  all  support  the  form'AAiti|«  (or  'AAk^*.  'EA«*i?, 
as  it  appears  respectively  in  two  MSS.),  and  Lightfoot  accepts  this 
unhesitatingly  as  the  original  form  of  the  word,  and  it  is  adopted  by 
many  editors  of  Eusebius  (Valesius,  in  his  note.*,  Stroth .  Ziromer- 
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not  to  give  up  his  body,  '  lest/  it  was  said,  '  they 
should  abandon  the  crucified  One  and  begin  to 
worship  this  man.'  ^  They  said  these  things  at 
the  suggestion  and  impulse  of  the  Jews,  who  also 
watched  as  we  were  about  to  take  it  from  the 
fire,  not  knowing  that  we  shall  never  be  able 
either  to  forsake  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  world  of  those  that 

42  are  saved,  or  to  worship  any  other.     For 
we  worship  him  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  but 

the  martyrs,  as  disciples  and  imitators  of  the 

Lord,  we  love  as  they  deserve  on  account  of 

their  matchless  affection  for  their  own  king  and 

teacher.     May  we  also  be  made  partakers 

43  and  fellow-disciples  with  them.  The  cen- 
turion, therefore,  when  he  saw  the  conten- 
tiousness exhibited  by  the  Jews,  placed  him  in 
the  midst  and  burned  him,  as  was  their  custom. 
And  so  we  afterwards  gathered  up  his  bones, 
which  were  more  valuable  than  precious  stones 

and  more  to  be  esteemed  than  gold,  and 

44  laid  them  in  a  suitable  place.    There  the 
Lord  will  permit  us  to  come  together  as  we 

are  able,  in  gladness  and  joy  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  his  martyrdom,^  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  those  who  have  already  fought  and  for 
the  training  and  preparation  of  those  who 

45  shall  hereafter  do  the  same.     Such  are  the 
events  that  befell  the  blessed  Polycarp,  who 

suffered  martyrdom  in  Smyrna  with  the  eleven  ^ 

mann,  Burton,  and  Gloss) .  Dalce  is  an  otherwise  unknown  name, 
while  Alee,  though  rare,  is  a  good  Greek  name,  and  is  once  con- 
nected with  Smyrna  in  an  inscription.  Moreover,  we  learn  from 
Ignatius^  ad  Smyr,  13,  and  ad  Poiyc.  VIII.,  that  Alee  was  a  well- 
known  Christian  in  Smyrna  at  the  time  Ignatius  wrote  his  epistles. 
The  use  of  the  name  at  this  point  shows  that  its  possessor  was  or 
had  been  a  prominent  character  in  the  church  of  Smyrna,  and  the 
identification  of  the  two  seems  to  me  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
(see,  also,  Lightfoot,  I.  353;  II.  J335  and  978).  That  Eusebius, 
however,  wrote  Alee  is  not  so  certain.  In  fact,  in  view  of  the  exter- 
nal testimony,  it  might  be  regarded  as  quite  as  likely  that  he,  by  a 
mistake,  wrote  Dalce,  as  that  some  copyist  afterwards  committed 
the  error.  Still,  the  name  Alee  must  have  been  to  Eusebius.  with 
his  remarkable  memory,  familiar  from  Ignatius'  epistles,  and  nence 
his  mistaking  it  for  another  word  seems  a  little  strange.  But 
whether  Eusebius  himself  wrote  Dalce  or  Alee,  believing  the  latter 
to  be  the  correct  form,  the  form  which  be  should  have  written,  I 
have  ventured-  to  adopt  it  in  my  translation. 

>^  This  shows  that  the  martyrs  were  highlv  venerated  even  at 
this  early  date,  as  was  indeed  most  natural,  ana  as  is  acknowledged 
by  the  writers  themselves  just  below.  But  it  docs  not  show  that  the 
Christians  already  worshiped  or  venerated  their  relics  as  they  did 
in  later  centuries.  The  heathen,  in  their  own  paganism,  might 
easily  conclude  from  the  Christians'  tender  care  of  and  reverence  Tor 
the  martyrs'  relics  that  they  also  worshiped  them. 

^  This  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  earliest  notice  of  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  day  of  a  martyr's  death,  a  practice  which  early 
became  so  common  in  the  Church.  The  next  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom is  in  TertulUan's  de  Corona.  3  (cf.  also  Scorp.  15).  So  natural 
a  practice,  however,  and  one  which  was  soon  afterward  universal, 
need  not  surprise  us  at  this  early  date  (sec  Ducange,  Natalis,  and 
Bingham,  Ant.  XIII.  o.  5,  XX.  7.  2). 

^  The  maJ3ritY  of  tne  MSB.  read  SiaSrica  rov  iv  SMvpi^n  /uioprv- 
p^^avror,  which,  However,  is  quite  ungrammatical  as  it  stands  in 
the  sentence,  and  cannot  be  accepted.  Heinichen  reads  Aw6«a  rhv 
iv  K.r.A.,  changing  the  genitive  of  the  majsrity  of  the  MSB.  to  an 
accusative,  but  like  them,  as  also  like  Rufinus,  making  twelve  mar- 
tyrs besides  Polycarp.  But  the  MSB.  of  the  epistle  itself  read  ittt^i- 
xarof  iv  Sm.  P'Oprvp^craf ,  thus  making  only  eleven  martyrs  in  addi- 
tion to  Polycarp.  and  it  cannot  be  douDted  that  this  idiomatic  Greek 
construction  is  the  original.  In  view  of  that  fact,  I  am  constrained 
to  read  with  Valcsius,  Schwegler,  and  Zahn  (in  his  note  on  this  pas- 
sage in  his  edition  of  the  epistle) ,  itotiKarov  iv  Zu.  iiaprvp'^a.vraf 
translating  literally,  "  suflered  martyrdom  with  those  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  twelfth  ' :  or,  as  I  have  rendered  it  freely  in  the  text, 
"  suffered  martvrdom  with  the  eleven  from  Philadelphia."  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  Eusebius  himself  substituted  the  IJtttKa  for 


from  Philadelphia.  This  one  man  is  remembered 
more  than  the  others  by  all,  so  that  even  by  the 
heathen  he  is  talked  about  in  every  place." 

Of  such  an  end  was  the  admirable  and  46 
apostolic  Polycarp  deemed  worthy,  as  re- 
corded by  the  brethren  of  the  church  of  Smyrna 
in  their  epistle  which  we  have  mentioned.  In 
the  same  volume  **  concerning  him  are  subjoined 
also  other  mart3Tdoms  which  took  place  in  the 
same  city,  Smyrna,  about  the  same  period  of  time 
with  Polycarp's  martyrdom.  Among  them  also 
Metrodorus,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  prose- 
lyte of  the  Marcionitic  sect,  suffered  death  by 
fire.  A  celebrated  martyr  of  those  times  was  47 
a  certain  man  named  Pionius.  Those  who 
desire  to  know  his  several  confessions,  and  the 
boldness  of  his  speech,  and  his  apologies  in 
behalf  of  the  faith  before  the  people  and  the 
rulers,  and  his  instructive  addresses,  and,  more- 
over, his  greetings  to  those  who  had  yielded  to 
temptation  in  the  persecution,  and  the  words  of 
encouragement  which  he  addressed  to  the  breth- 
ren who  came  to  visit  him  in  prison,  and  the 
tortures  which  he  endured  in  addition,  and  be- 
sides these  the  sufferings  and  the  nailings,  and 
his  firmness  on  the  pile,  and  his  death  after  all 
the  extraordinary  trials," — those  we  refer  to 
that  epistle  which  has  been  given  in  the  Mar- 
tyrdoms of  the  Ancients,*  collected  by  us,  and 
which  contains  a  very  full  account  of  him. 
And  there  are  also  records  extant  of  others  48 
that  suffered  martyrdom  in  Pergamus,  a  city 

the  Sw£if«aTOf .  but  the  variations  and  inconsistencies  in  the  MBS.  at 
this  point  maxe  it  more  probable  that  the  change  crept  in  later,  and 
that  Eusebius  agreed  with  his  original  in  making  Polycarp  the 
twelfth  martyr,  not  the  thirteenth.  Of  these  eleven  only  Germani- 
cus  is  mentioned  in  this  epistle,  and  who  the  others  were  we  do  not 
know.  They  cannot  have  been  persons  of  prominence,  or  Polycarp'i 
martyrdom  would  not  so  completely  have  overshadowed  theirs. 

^  YP^]7*  These  other  accounts  were  not  given  in  the  epistle  of 
the  Smymaeans,  but  were  doubtless  appended  to  that  epistle  in  the 
MS.  which  Eusebius  used.  The  accounts  referred  to  are  not  found 
in  any  of  our  MSB.  of  the  epistle,  but  there  is  published  in  Ruinart's 
Acta  Martyrum  Sinctrat  p.  z88  sq.,  a  narrative  in  Latin  of  the 
martyrdom  of  a  certain  Pionius  and  of  a  certain  Marcionist  Metro- 
dorus, as  well  as  of  others,  which  appears  to  be  substantially  the 
same  as  the  document  which  Eusebius  Icnew  in  the  original  Greek, 
and  which  he  refers  to  here.  The  account  bears  all  the  marks  ot 
genuineness,  and  may  be^  regarded  as  trustworthy,  at  least  in  the 
main  points.  But  Eusebius  has  fallen  into  a  serous  chronological 
blunder  in  making  these  other  martyrs  contemporaries  of  Polycarp. 
We  learn  from  a  notice  in  the  document  given  by  Ruinart  that  Pio- 
nius, Metrodorus,  and  the  others  were  put  to  death  during  the  per- 
secution  of  Decius,  in  250  a.d.,  and  this  date  is  confirmed  by  exter- 
nal evidence.  The  document  which  Eusebius  used  may  not  have 
contained  the  distinct  chronological  notice  which  is  now  iound  in  it, 
or  Eusebius  may  have  overlooked  it,  and  finding  the  narrative  given 
in  his  MS.  in  close  connection  with  the  account  of  Polycarp's  mar- 
tyrdom, he  may  have  jumped  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  Doth  ac^ 
counts  relate  to  the  same  period  of  time.  Or,  as  Lightfoot  suggests, 
in  the  heading  of  the  doaiment  there  may  have  stood  the  words 
17  avri)  rrepiodof  rov  \fAvxtv  (a  peculiar  phrase,  which  Eusebius  re- 
peats) indicating  (as  the  words  might  indicate)  that  the  events  took 
place  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  while  Eusebius  inteipretcd 
them  to  mean  the  same  period  of  time.  Upon  these  ^^*%  ^na  upon 
Metrodorus  and  Pionius,  see  Lightfoot,  I.  p.  622  soq.  The  Life  of 
PoivcarPfVfhich  purports  to  have  been  written  by  Pionius,  is  mani- 
festly spurious  and  entirely  untrustworthy,  and  belongs  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  centurv.  The  true  Pionius,  therefore,  who  suffered 
under  Decius,  and  the  Pseudo-Pionius  who  wrote  that  Ltyie  are  to 
be  sharply  distinguished  (sec  Lightfoot,  L  p.  626  sqq.). 

*B  This  is  an  excellent  summary  of  Pionius'  sufferings,  as  re- 
corded in  the  extant  Acts  referred  to  in  the  previous  note. 

*•  This  is  the  Collection  of  Ancient  Martvrdomst  which  is  no 
longer  extant,  but  which  is  referred  to  by  Eusebius  more  than  once 
in  his  History*    For  particulars  in  regard  to  it,  see  above,  p.  30  sq. 
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of  Asia,  —  of  Carpus  and  Papylus,  and  a  woman 
named  Agathonice,  who,  after  many  and  illus- 
trious testimonies,  gloriously  ended  their  lives." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Justin  the  Philosopher  preaches  the  Word  of 
Christ  in  Rome  and  suffers  Martyrdom, 

1  About  this  time  ^  Justin,  who  was  men- 

tioned by  us  just  above,*  after  he  had  ad- 
dressed a  second  work  in  behalf  of  our  doc- 
trines to  the  rulers  already  named,*  was  crowned 
with  divine  martyrdom,*  in  consequence  of  a  plot 
laid  against  him   by  Crescens,^  a  philosopher 

^  A  detailed  account  of  the  martyrdoms  of  Carpus,  Papylus.  and 
Agathonice  is  extant  in  numerous  AfSS.,  and  has  been  published 
more  than  once.  It  has,  however,  long  been  recognized  as  spurious 
and  entirely  untrustworthy.  But  in  1881  Aubi  published  in  the 
Revue  ArckmohgiaH*  (Dec,  p.  348  sq.)  a  shorter  form  of  the  Acts 
of  thine  martyrs,  which  he  haa  discovered  in  a  Greek  MS.  in  the 
Paris  Library.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  Acts  are  genu- 
ine and,  in  tne  main,  quite  trustworthy.  The  longer  Acts  assign  the 
death  of  thcK  martyrs  to  the  reign  of  Decius,  ana  they  have  always 
been  r^arded  as  suflering  during  that  persecution.  Aubi,  in  pub- 
lishing nis  newly  discovered  document,  still  accepted  the  old  iaxt  \ 
but  Zahn,  upon  the  basis  of  the  document  which  he  had  also  seen, 
remarked  in  his  Tatian's  Diatessaron  (p.  379)  that  Eusebius  was 
correct  in  assigning  these  martyrdoms  to  tne  reign  of  Marcus  Aure- 
Eus,  and  Lightfoot  (I.  p-  635)  stated  his  belief  that  they  are  to  be 
assigned  either  to  that  reign  or  to  the  reien  of  Septimius  Severus. 
In  x888  Hamack  {Text*  und  Unters.  III.  4)  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Acts  from  the  same  MS.  which  Aubi  had  used,  accompa- 
nying the  text  with  valuable  notes  and  with  a  careful  discussion  of 
the  age  of  the  document.  He  has  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  these 
martyrs  were  put  to  death  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
that  the  shorter  document  which  we  have  contains  a  genuine  account 
related  by  an  eye-witness.  These  are  evidently  the  Acts  which  Eu- 
sebius had  before  him.  In  the  spurious  account  Carpus  is  called  a 
bishop,  and  Papylus  a  deacon.  jBut  in  the  shorter  account  they  are 
simply  Christians,  and  Papylus  informs  the  judge  that  he  is  a  citizen 
of  Thyatira. 

Eusebius  apparently  did  not  include  the  account  of  these  martyrs 
in  his  collection  of  Ancient  Martyrdoms,  and  Hamack  concludes 
from  that  that  he  found  in  it  something  that  did  not  please  him,  viz. 
the  fanaticism  of  Agathonice,  who  rashly  and  needlessly  rushes  to 
martyrdom,  and  the  approval  of  her  conduct  expressed  by  the  author 
3f  the  Acts.  We  are  reminded  of  the  conduct  of  the  Phrygian  Quin- 
tus  mentioned  in  the  epistle  of  the  Smymaeans  but  in  that  epistle 
such  conduct  is  condemned. 

1  That  is,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Ve- 
nis,  161-169  A.D.  Inasmucn  as  Eusebius  is  certainly  in  error  in 
ascribing  the  death  of  Polycarp,  recorded  in  the  previous  chapter,  to 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (see  note  a  on  that  chapter),  Uie  fact 
that  he  here  connects  Justin's  death  with  that  reign  furnishes  no  evi- 
dence that  it  really  occurred  then;  but  we  have  other  good  reasons 
for  supposing  that  it  did  (see  below,  note  4). 

'  In  chap.  XI. 

*  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  whom  he  mentioned  at  the 
dose  of  chap.  14^  and  the  events  of  whose  reign  he  is  now  ostensibly 
recording.  'But  in  regard  to  this  supposed  second  apology  addressed 
to  them,  see  chap.  x8.  note  3. 

*  That  Justin  died  a  martyr's  death  is  the  universal  tradition  of 
antiquity,  which  is  crystallized  in  his  name.  Irexueus  {Adv.  Hter. 
I.  38.  I )  IS  the  first  to  mention  it.  but  does  so  casuallv,  as  a  fact 
well  kxiown.  The  only  account  of  his  martyrdom  which  we  have  is 
contained  in  the  Acta  Martyrii  yusiini  Pkilosophi  (Galland.  I. 
707  sq.) ,  which,  although  belonging  to  a  later  age  (probably  the 
third  century) ,  yet  bear  every  evidence  of  containing  a  compara- 
tively truthful  account  of  Justin's  death.  Accordine  to  these  Acts, 
Justin,  with'  six  companions,  was  brought  before  Rusticus,  prefect 
of  Rome,  and  by  him  condemned  to  death,  upon  his  refusal  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods.  The  date  of  his  martyrdom  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine. There  are  two  lines  of  tradition,  one  of  which  puts  his 
death  under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  other  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  The 
latter  has  the  most  in  its  (avor;  and  if  we  are  to  accept  the  report  of 
the  Acta  Jusiini  (which  can  be  doubted  least  of  all  at  this  point') , 
his  death  took  place  under  Rusticus,  who,  as  we  know,  became  pre- 
fect of  Rome  in  163.  Uoon  the  date  of  Justin's  death,  see  especially 
Holland,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  III.  p.  56a  sq. 

*  Of  this  cynic  philosopher  Crescens  we  know  only  what  is  told 
us  by  Justin  and  Tatian,  and  thev  paint  his  character  in  the  blackest 
co',ors.  Doubtless  there  was  sufficient  ground  for  their  accusations: 
but  we  must  remember  that  we  have  his  portrait^  only  from  the  pen 
of  hi^  bitterest  enemies.     In  the  Acta  Crescens  is  not  mentioned  in 


who  emulated  the  life    and    manners  of   the 
Cynics,  whose  name  he  bore.     After  Justin  had 
frequently  refuted  him  in  public  discussions  he 
won  by  his  martyrdom  the  prize  of  victory,  dying 
in  behalf  of  the  truth  which  he  preached. 
And  he  himself,  a  man  most  learned  in  the      2 
truth,  in  his  Apology  already  referred  to* 
clearly  predicts  how  this  was  about  to  happen 
to  him,  although  it  had  not  yet  occurred. 
His  words  are  as  follows : '  "  I,  too,*  there-       3 
fore,  expect  to  be  plotted  against  and  put 
in  the  stocks  •  by  some  one  of  those  whom  I 
have  named,  or  perhaps  by  Crescens,  that  unphilo- 
sophical  and  vainglorious  man.     For  the  man  is 
not  worthy  to  be  called  a  philosopher  who  pub- 
licly bears  witness    against    those    concerning 
whom  he  knows  nothing,  declaring,  for  the  sake 
of  captivating  and  pleasing  the  multitude,  that 
the  Christians  are  atheistical  and  impious.^^ 
Doing  this  he  errs  greatly.     For  if  he  assails      4 
us  without  having   read   the  teachings  of 
Christ,  he  is  thoroughly  depraved,  and  is  much 
worse  than  the  illiterate,  who  often  guard  against 
discussing  and  bearing  false  witness  about  mat- 
ters which  they  do  not  understand.    And  if  he 
has  read  them  and  does  not  understand   the 
majesty  that  is  in  them,  or,  understanding  it^ 
does  these  things  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
suspected  of  being  an  adherent,  he  is  far  more 
base  and  totally  depraved,  being  enslaved  to 
vulgar  applause  and  irrational  fear.     For  I       6 
would  have  you  know  that  when  I  proposed 
certain  questions  of  the  sort  and  asked  him  in 
regard  to  them,  I  learned  and  proved  that  he 
indeed  knows  nothing.     And   to   show  that   I 
speak  the  truth  I  am  ready,  if  these  disputations 
have  not  been  reported  to  you,  to  discuss  the 
questions  again  in  your  presence.     And  this 
indeed  would    be   an    act  worthy  of   an 
emperor.      But  if  my  questions  and    his       6 

connection  with  the  death  of  Justin,  —  an  omission  which  is  hardlr 
to  be  explained,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  historical  truthful- 
ness. Eusebius'  report  here  seems  to  rest  solely  upon  the  testimony 
of  Tatian  (see  §§  8  and  9,  below),  but  the  passage  of  Tatian  whicn 
he  cites  does  not  prove  his  point:  it  simply  proves  that  Crescens 
plotted  against  Justin:  whether  his  plotting  was  successful  is  not 
stated,  and  the  contrary  seems  rather  to  be  implied  (see  note  13^ 
below). 

*  Harnack  thinks  that  Eusebius  at  this  point  wishes  to  convey 
the  false  impression  that  he  quotes  from  the  second  apology,  whereas 
he  really  quotes  from  what  was  to  him  the  first,  as  can  be  seen  from 
chap.  17.  But  such  conduct  upon  the  part  of  Eusebius  would  be 
quite  inexplicable  (at  the  beginnine  of  the  very  next  chapter,  e.g., 
he  refers  to  this  same  apology  as  the  first),  and  it  is  far  better  to 
refer  the  words  kv  rfi  6t6ri\tofx4vji  'AiroAoytf  to  chap.  13  sq.,  where 
the  apology  is  quoted  repeatedly. 

'  Justin,  A/o/,  II.  3. 

*  Kay*)  oiv.  In  the  previous  chapter  (quoted  by  Eusebius  in  the 
next  chapterj  Tustin  has  been  speaking  of  the  martyrdom  of  various 
Christians,  and  now  goes  on  to  express  his  expectation  that  he,  too, 
will  soon  suffer  death.  ^ 

*  (liX/^  ivrtvayrivai.  Compare  Acts  xvii.  24,  and  see  Otto  s  note 
on  this  passage,  in  his  edition  of  Justin's  Apology  {Corpus  Ap^L 
Christ.  I.  p.  ao4).  He  says:  ^vkw  trat  truncus  foramina  ha- 
benSt  quihus  pedes  capth*oruni  imntitebaHtur^  ut  securtus  tn 
eareere  servarentur  aut  torntentis  vexarentur  ("  a  f  wAov  wa» 
a  block,  with  holes  in  which  the  feet  of  captives  were  put,  in  order 
that  thev  might  be  kept  more  securely  in  prison,  or  might  be  af- 
flicted with  tortures"). 

*^  This  accusation  was  very  commonly  made  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  second  century.    See  above,  chap.  7,  note  ao. 
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answers  have  been  made  known  to  you,  it  is 
obvious  to  you  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
our  affairs ;  or  if  he  knows,  but  does  not  dare 
to  speak  because  of  those  who  hear  him,  he 
shows  himself  to  be,  as  I  have  already  said," 
not  a  philosopher,  but  a  vainglorious  man,  who 
indeed  does  not  even  regard  that  most  admira- 
ble saying  of  Socrates."  "    These  are  the  words 

of  Justin. 
7  And  that  he  met  his  death  as  he  had 

predicted  that  he  would,  in  consequence 
of  the  machinations  of  Crescens^  is  stated  by 
Tatian,^^  a  man  who  early  in  life  lectured  upon 

^^  In  ^  3,  above. 

1*  This  saying  of  Socrates  is  given  by  Justin  as  follows:  oAA* 
«vr(  yi  vpo  r^v  aAi}9€ta«  rifniriot  atnfp,  "  a  man  must  not  be  hon- 
ored before  the  truth  "  (from  Plato's  Republic ^  Bk.  X.}.  It  is  hard 
to  say  why  Eusebius  should  have  omitted  it.  Perhaps  it  was  so 
well  known  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  it,  taking  for 
granted  that  the  connection  would  suggest  the  same  to  every  reader, 
or  it  is  possible  that  the  omission  is  the  fault  of  a  copyist,  not  of 
Eusebius  himself. 

*^  On  Tatian  and  his  writings,  see  below,  chap.  99. 

Eusebius  has  been  accused  by  Dembowski,  Zahn,  Hamack,  and 
others  of  practicing  deception  at  this  point.  The  passase  from 
Tatian's  Oraiio  ad  Gntcos,  which  Eusebius  appeals  to  lor  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  Justin's  death,  and  which  he  quotes  just  below,  is 
not  given  by  him  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  extant  text  oif  the  Oratio. 
In  the  latter  we  read,  "  He  who  taught  that  death  should  be  despised 
was  himself  so  greatly  in  fear  of  it,  that  he  endeavored  to  inflict  death 
as  if  it  were  an  evil  upon  Justin,  and  indeed  en  me  also,  because 
when  preaching  he  had  proved  that  the  philosophers  were  gluttons 
and  impostors.  The  difference  between  the  two  texts  consists  in 
the  substitution  of  the  word  iityak^  for  the  words  itaX  ifii  «k;  and 
it  is  claimed  that  this  alteration  was  intentionally  made  by  Eusebius. 
As  the  text  stands  in  Tatian,  the  passage  is  far  from  proving  that 
Justin's  death  was  caused  by  the  machinations  of  Crescens,  for 
Tatian  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  Justin  as  the  obiect  of  uiese 
machinations,  and  of  course  since  they  did  not  succeed  in  his  case, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  succeeded  in  Justin's  case. 
It  is  claimed,  therefore,  tnat  Justin,  realizing  this,  struck  out  the 
KoX  cu«  Mf  in  order  to  permit  the  reader  to  gather  from  the  passage 
that  Tatian  meant  to  imply  that  the  plots  ofCrescens  were  success- 
ful, and  resulted  in  Justin's  death.  Before  accepting  this  conclusion, 
however,  it  may  be  well  to  realize  exactly  wnat  is  involved  in  it. 
The  change  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  omission  of  the  words 
Kal  c^c  ii>«,  but  in  the  substitution  for  them  of  the  word  firyoAy.  It 
cannot^  therefore,  be  said  that  Eusebius  only  omitted  some  words, 
satisfying  his  conscience  that  there^  was  no  great  harm  in  that ;  who- 
ever made  the  change,  if  he  did  it  intentionally,  directly  falsified  the 
text,  and  substituted  the  other  word  for  the  sake  of  covering  up  his 
alteration;  that  is,  he  committed  an  act  of  deceit  of  the  worst  kind, 
and  deliberately  took  steps  to  conceal  his  act.  Certainly  such  con- 
duct is  not  in  accord  with  Eusebius' general  character,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain  it  from  his  writing.  Even  Zahn  and  Hamack,  who 
accuse  him  of  intentional  deception  here,  yet  speak  of  hu  gcmeral 
conscientiousness,  and  treat  this  alteration  as  one  which  Eusebius 
allowed  himself  to  make  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  "  conscientious- 
ness did  not  permit  him  even  this  time  to  change  truth  completely 
into  untruth.  But  if  he  could  allow  himself  to  make  so  deliberate 
an  alteration,  and  then  cover  the  change  by  inserting  another  word, 
there  is  little  cause  to  speak  of  "  conscientiousness  in  connection 
with  the  matter;  if  he  could  do  that,  his  conscience  would  certainly 
permit  him  to  make  any  false  quotations,  however  great,  so  long  as 
ne  thought  he  could  escape  detection.  But  few  would  care  to  accuse 
Eusebius  of  possessing  such  a  character.  Certainly  if  he  possessed 
it,  we  should  find  clearer  traces  of  it  than  we  do  in  his  History, 
where  we  have  the  opportunity  to  control  a  large  portion  of  his  state- 
ments on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects.  Moreover,  for  such  a  grave 
act  of  deception  as  Eusebius  is  supposed  to  have  committed,  some 
adequate  ground  must  have  existed.  But  what  ground  was  there? 
The  onlv  motive  suggested  is  that  he  desired  to  appear  to  possess 
specific  knowledge  about  the  manner  of  Justin's  death,  when  in  fact 
he  did  not  possess  it.  It  is  not  maintained  that  he  had  any  larger 
motive,  such  as  reconciling  apparent  contradictions  in  sacred  recoros, 
or  shedding  an  added  luster  upon  the  Christian  religion,  for  neither 
of  these  purposes  has  any  relation  to  the  statement  in  regard  to 
Crescens'  connection  with  Justin's  death.  Solely  then  for  the  sake 
of  producing  the  impression  that  he  knew  more  about  Justin's  death 
than  he  did,  he  must  have  made  the  change.  But  certainly  when 
we  realize  now  frequently  Eusebius  directly  avows  his  ignorance  on 
points  far  more  important  (to  his  mind)  than  this  (e.g.,  the  dates  of 
the  Jerusalem  bishops,  which  he  might  so  easily  have  invented),  and 
when  we  consider  now  sober  his  history  is  in  comparison  with  the 
accounts  of  the  m^ority  of  his  contemporaries,  both  Pazan  and 
Christian,  how  few  fables  he  introduces,  how  seldom  he  embellishes 
the  narratives  which  he  finds  related  in  his  sources  with  imaginary 


the  sciences  of  the  Greeks  and  won  no  little 
fame  in  them,  and  who  has  left  a  great  many 

figments  of  his  own  brain, — when,  in  fact,  no  such  instances  can  be 
found  elsewhere,  although,  writing  in  the  age  he  did,  and  for  the 
public  for  whom  he  did,  he  might  have  invented  so  many  stories 
without  fear  of  detection,  as  his  successors  during  the  ancient  and 
middle  ages  were  seldom  loath  to  do,  —  when  all  this  is  taken  into 
consideration,  we  should  hesitate  long  before  we  accuse  Eusebius  of 
such  deceptive  conduct  as  is  implied  in  the  intentional  alteration  of 
Tatian's  account  at  this  point.  It  has  been  quite  the  custom  to  accuse 
Eusebius  of  intentional  deviations  from  the  truth  here  and  there,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  either  honest  or  dishonest,  and 
if  he  ever  deliberately  and  intentionally  deviated  from  the  truth,  his 
general  character  for  truthfulness  is  gone,  unless  the  deviation  were 
only  in  some  exceptional  case,  where  the  pressure  to  misrepresenta- 
tion was  unusually  strong,  under  which  circumstances  his  reputation 
for  veracity  in  general  might  not  be  seriously  impaired.    But  the 

1>rescnt  instance  is  not  such  an  one.  and  if  he  was  false  here  on  so 
ittle  provocation,  why  should  we  tnink  his  character  such  as  to 
guarantee  truthfulness  in  any  place  where  falsehood  mig^t  be  more 
desirable? 

The  fact  is^  however,  that  the  grounds  upon  which  the  accusa- 
tion against  Eusebius  is  baaed  are  very  slender.  Nothing  but  the 
strongest  evidence  should  lead  us  to  conclude  that  such  a  writer  as 
he  practiced  such  wilful  deception  for  reasons  absolutely  trivial. 
But  when  we  realize  how  little  is  known  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
text  of  Tatian's  Oratio  at  the  time  Eusebius  wrote,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  to  base  an  accusation  on  a  difference  between  the 
text  of  the  History  and  the  extant  MSS.  of  the  Oratio  is  at  least  a 
little  hasty.  An  examination  of  the  latest  critical  edition  of  Tatian's 
Oratio  (that  of  Schwartz,  in  C^ebhardt,  and  Hamack's  Texte  und 
Untersuch.  IV.  z)  shows  us  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the 
testimony  of  the  MSS.  of  Eusebius  is  accepted  over  a^unst  that  of 
the  few  extant  MSS.  of  Tatian.  ^  The  MS.  of  Tatian  which  Eusebius 
used  was  therefore  admittedly  different  at  a  number  of  points  from 
all  our  existing  MSS.  of  Tatian.  It  is  consequently  not  at  all 
impossible  that  the  MS.  which  he  used  read  M<y^^<i*  instead  of  cat 
<M<,*K.  It  happens,  indeed,  to  be  a  fact  that  our  three  MSS.  of 
"Tatian  all  present  variations  at  this  very  point  (one  reads  kou  i^k 
wf,  another,  cat  cfti  oloi^,  another,  xol  kykk  otrf),  showing  that  the 
archetype,  whatever  it  was,  either  offered  difiSculties  to  the  copyists, 
or  else  was  partially  illegible,  and  hence  required  conjectural  emen- 
dations or  additions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  closing  verb  of  this 
sentence  is  in  the  singular,  so  that  the  mention  of  both  Justin  and 
Tatian  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  sentence  may  well  have  seemed  to 
some  copyist  quite  incongruous,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
that  unoer  such  circumstances,  the  text  at  this  pointy  being  in  any 
case  obscure  or  mutilated,  sucn  a  copyist  permitted  himself  to  make 
an  alteration  which  was  very  clever  and  at  the  same  time  did  away 
with  all  the  trouble.  Textual  critics  will  certainly  find  no  difficulty 
in  such  an  assumption.  The  MSS.  of  Tatian  are  undoubtedly 
nearer  the  original  form  at  this  point  than  those  of  Eusebius,  but 
we  have  no  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  Eusebius  did  not  follow 
the  MS.  which  lay  before  him. 

The  question  as  to  Eusebius*  interpretation  of  the  passage  as  he 
found  it  is  quite  a  different  one.  It  contains  no  direct  statement 
that  Justin  met  his  death  in  consequence  of  the  plots  of  Crescens; 
and  finding  no  mention  of  such  a  fact  in  the  Acts  of  Martyrdom  of 
Justin,  we  may  dismiss  it  as  unhistorical  and  refuse  to  accept  Euse- 
bius' interpretation  of  Tatian's  words.  To  say,  however,  that  Euse- 
bius intentionally  misinterpreted  those  words  is  quite  unwarranted. 
He  found  in  Justin's  work  an  expressed  expectation^  that  he  would 
meet  his  death  in  this  way,  and  he  found  in  Tatian's  work  the 
direct  statement  that  Crescens  did  plot  Justin's  death  as  the  latter 
had  predicted  he  would.  There  was  nothing  more  natural  than  to 
conclude  that  Tatian  meant  to  imply  that  Crescens  had  succeeded, 
for  why  did  he  otherwise  mention  the  matter  at  all,  Eusebius  might 
well  say,  looking  at  the  matter  from  his  point  of  view,  as  an  historian 
interested  at  that  moment  in  the  fact  of  Justin's  death.  He  does 
undoubtedly  show  carelessness  and  lack  ofpenetration  in  interpret- 
ing the  passage  as  he  does ;  but  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  defect 
in  the  evidence  he  presents,  and  had  yet  wished  deceitfully  to  assert 
the  fisct  as  a  fact,  he  would  certainly  have  omitted  the  passage  alto- 
gether, or  he  would  have^  bolstered^  it  up  with  the  statement  that 
other  writers  confirmed  his  conclusion,  —  a  statement  which  only  a 
thoroughly  and  genuinely  honest  man  would  have  scrupled  to  make. 
Finally,  to  return  to  the  original  charge  of  falsification  of  the  sources, 
if  he  realized  that  the  text  of  Tatian,  with  the  icai  ifkk  ws,  did  not 
establish  Justin's  death  at  the  instigation  of  Crescens,  he  must  have 
realized  at  the  same  time  that  his  altered  text,  while  it  might  imply 
it,  certainly  did  not  absolutely  prove  it,  and  hence  he  would  not 
have  left  his  conclusion,  which  ne  stated  as  a  demonstrated  fact,  to 
rest  upon  so  slender  a  basis,  when  he  might  so  easily  have  adduced 
any  number  of  ora!  traditions  in  confirmation  of  it.  If  he  were  dis- 
honest enough  to  alter  the  text,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  state 
in  general  terms  that  the  fact  is  "  also  supported  by  tradition.*'  We 
conclude,  finally,  that  he  read  the  passage  as  we  now  find  it  in  the 
MSS.  of  his  History t  and  that  his  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
while  false,  was  not  intentionally  so. 

The  attacks  upon  Eusebius  which  have  been  already  referred  to 
are  to  be  found  in  Dembowski's  Qnellen  der  christhchcn  Apclo- 
getik^  I.  p.  60;  Zahn's  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  p.  975  sq.,  and  xiar- 
nack's  Ueberlieferung der griech.  Apologeten^y.  141  sq.  Scmisch 
{yustin  der  AiHrtyrer,  I.  53)  takes  for  granted  that  Eusebius  fol- 
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monuments  of  himself  in  his  writings.  He 
records  this  fact  in  his  work  against  the 
Greeks,  where  he  writes  as  follows  :  "  "  And  that 
most  admirable  Justin  declared  with  truth  that 
the   aforesaid  persons  were  like  robbers." 

8  Then,  after   making  some   remarks  about 
the  philosophers,  he  continues  as  follows :  ^ 

*"Crescens,  indeed,  who   made  his  nest  in  the 

great  city,  surpassed  all  in  his  unnatural  lust,  and 

was  wholly  devoted  to  the  love  of  money. 

9  And  he  who  taught  that  death  should  be 
despised,  was  himself  so  greatly  in  fear  of  it 

that  he  endeavored  to  inflict  death,  as  if  it  were 
a  great  evil,  upon  Justin,  because  the  latter,  when 
preaching  the  truth,  had  proved  that  the  phi- 
losophers were  gluttons  and  impostors."  And 
such  was  the  cause  of  Justin's  martyrdom. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Martyrs  whom   yustin   mentions  in  his 

Own   Work. 

1  The  same  man,  before  his  conflict,  men- 
tions in  his  first  Apology  ^others  that  suffered 

martyrdom  before  him,  and  most  fittingly  records 
the   following   events.      He  writes  thus;' 

2  "A  certain  woman  lived  with  a  dissolute 
husband ;  she  herself,  too,  having  formerly 

been  of  the  same  character.  But  when  she 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  she  became  temperate,  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  her  husband  likewise  to  be  temper- 
ate, repeating  the  teachings,  and  declaring  the 
punishment  in  eternal  fire  which  shall  come 
upon  those  who   do  not  live  temperately 

3  and  conformably  to  right  reason.     But  he, 
continuing  in  the  same  excesses,  alienated 

his  wife  by  his  conduct.     For  she  finally,  think- 
ing it  wrong  to  live  as  a  wife  with  a  man  who, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  right,  sought 
every  possible  means  of  pleasure,  desired 

4  to  be  divorced  from  him.     And  when  she 
was  earnestly  entreated  by  her  friends,  who 

counseled  her  still  to  remain  with  him,  on  the 
ground  that  her  husband  might  some  time  give 
hope  of  amendment,  she  did  violence  to 
6  herself  and  remained.  But  when  her  hus- 
band had  gone  to  Alexandria,  and  was  re- 
ported to  be  conducting  himself  still  worse,  she 


bwed  the  text  of  Tatian  which  lay  before  htm,  but  does  not  attempt 
to  prove  it. 

"  Tatian, 
Tatian  is 
statement 

UtherlUferung  der  griech.  Apologeten^  p.  130.  Hamack  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  maintaining  that  Tatian's  Oraiio  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  Justin's  Apology  and  other  writings. 

u  fbul.  chap,  xo.^ 

^  Eusebius  in  this  chapter  quotes  what  we  now  know  as  Justin's 
second  Apology,  calling  it  his  first.    It  is  plain  that  the  two  were 
but  one  to  him.     See  chap.  18,  note  3. 
'  Justin,  A^l.  II.  2. 


—  in  order  that  she  might  not,  by  continuing  in 
wedlock,  and   by  sharing  his  board  and  bed^ 
become  a  partaker  in  his  lawlessness  and  im- 
piety—  gave  him  what  we*  call  a  bill  of 
divorce  and  left  him.     But  her  noble  and       6 
excellent  husband,  —  instead  of  rejoicing, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  that  she  had  given  up 
those  actions  which  she  had  formerly  recklessly 
committed  with  the  servants  and  hirelings,  when 
she  delighted  in  drunkenness  and  in  every  vice, 
and  that  she  desired  him  likewise  to  give  them 
up,  —  when  she  had  gone  from  him  contrary  to 
his  wish,  brought  an  accusation  concerning 
her,  declaring  that  she  was  a  Christian.   And       7 
she  petitioned  you,  the  emperor,  that  she 
might  be  permitted  first  to  set  her  affairs  in 
order,  and  afterwards,  after  the  settlement  of 
her  affairs,  to  make  her  defense  against  the 
accusation.    And  this  you  granted.      But       8 
he  who  had  once  been  her  husband,  being 
no  longer  able  to  prosecute  her,  directed  his 
attacks  against  a  certain  Ptolemaeus,^  who  had 
been  her  teacher  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  whom  Urbicius*  had   punished.     Against 
him  he  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : 

"  He  persuaded  a  centurion  who  was  his       9 
friend  to  cast  Ptolemaeus  into  prison,  and  to 
take  him  and  ask  him  this  only :  whether  he 
were  a  Christian?     And  when  Ptolemaeus,  who 
was  a  lover  of  truth,  and  not  of  a  deceitful  and 
false  disposition,  confessed  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, the  centurion  bound  him  and  punished 
him  for  a  long  time  in  the  prison.  And  finally,     10 
when  the  man  was  brought  before  Urbi- 
cius he  was  likewise  asked  this  question  only : 
whether  he  were  a  Christian  ?    And  again,  con- 
scious of  the  benefits  which  he  enjoyed  through 
the   teaching   of  Christ,  he   confessed  his 
schooling  in  divine  virtue.      For  whoever     11 
denies  that  he  is  a  Christian,  either  denies  be- 
cause he  despises  Christianity,  or  he  avoids  con- 
fession because  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  unworthy 
and  an  alien  to  it ;    neither  of  which  is  the 
case  with  the  true   Christian.     And  when     12 
Urbicius  commanded  that  he  be  led  away 
to  punishment,  a  certain  Lucius/  who  was  also 
a  Christian,  seeing  judgment  so  unjustly  passed, 

»  Our  authorities  are  divided  between  r^itlv  and  vintv^  but  I  have 
followed  Heinichen  in  adopting  the  former,  which  has  much  stronger 
MS.  support,  and  which  is  in  itself  at  least  as  natural  as  the  latter. 

*  Or  this  Ptolemaeus  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  here,  Tille- 
mont,  Rutnart,  and  others  have  fixed  the  date  of  his  martyrdom  as 
z66,  or  thereabouts.  But  inasmuch  as  the  second  Apolo^  is  now 
commonly  regarded  as  an  appendix  to,  or  as  a  part  ot,  the  nrst,  and 
was  at  any  raie  written  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Ptolemaeus  must  have  taken  place  considerably  earlier 
than  the  date  indicated,  in  fact  in  all  probability  as  early  as  159  (at 
about  which  time  the  Apology  was  probably  written).  We  learn 
from  the  opening  of  the  second  Apology  that  the  marwrdoms  which 
are  recoixied  in  uie  second  chapter,  and  the  account  of  which  Euse- 
bius here  quotes,  happened  very  shortly  before  the  composition  of 
the  Apology  (xW*  ii  ««  irpwnv,  "  yesterday  and  the  day  before  "). 

B  'Ovp0t(C(of,  as  all  the  MSS.  of  EuseSius  give  the  name.  In 
Justin  the  form  'Ovp^ixov  occurs,  which  is  a  direct  transcription  of 
the  Latin  Urbicus. 

^  Of  this  Lucius  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  here. 
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said  to  Urbidus,  *  Why  have  you  punished  this 
man  who  is  not  an  adulterer,  nor  a  fornicator, 
nor  a  murderer,  nor  a  thief,  nor  a  robber,  nor 
has  been  convicted  of  committing  any  crime  at 
all,  but  has  confessed  that  he  bears  the  name  of 
Christian?  You  do  not  judge,  O  Urbicius,  in 
a  manner  befitting  the  Emperor  Pius,  or  the 
philosophical  son  ^  of  Caesar,  or  the  sacred 

13  senate.'     And  without  making  any  other 
reply,  he  said  to  Lucius, '  Thou  also  seem- 

est  to  me  to  be  such  an  one.'  And  when  Lucius 
said, '  Certainly,'  he  again  commanded  that  he 
too  should  be  led  away  to  punishment.  But  he 
professed  his  thanks,  for  he  was  liberated,  he 
added,  from  such  wicked  rulers  and  was  going 
to  the  good  Father  and  King,  God.  And  still  a 
third  having  come  forward  was  condemned  to  be 
punished." 

14  To  this,  Justin  fittingly  and  consistently 
adds  the  words  which  we  quoted  above,* 

saying,  "  I,  too,  therefore  expect  to  be  plotted 
against  by  some  one  of  those  whom  I  have 
named,"  &c.* 


CHAFFER  XVIIL 

77i^   Works  0/  Justin  which  have  come  down 

to  us. 

1  This  writer  has  left  us  a  great  many  mon- 
uments of  a  mind  educated  and  practiced 

in  divine  things,  which  are  replete  with  profitable 

matter  of  every  kind.    To  them  we  shall  refer 

the  studious,  noting  as  we  proceed  those 

2  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge.^    There 
is  a  certain  discourse  *  of  his  in  defense  of 

our  doctrine  addressed  to  Antoninus  sumamed 
the  Pious,  and  to  his  sons,  and  to  the  Roman 
senate.  Another  work  contains  his  second 
Apology'  in  behalf  of  our  faith,  which  he  of- 

'  Marcus  Aureliiis.    See  above,  chap.  la,  note  a. 

*  In  chap.  x6,  §  \, 

»  Justin,  Apcl.  fl.  3.  These  words,  in  Justin's  A^logy,  follow 
immediately  the  long  account  quoted  just  above. 

^  Eusebius  apparently  cites  here  only  the  works  which  he  had 
himself  seen,  whicn  accounts  for  his  omission  of  the  work  against 
Marcion  mentioned  above,  in  chap.  zi. 

*  This  Apology  is  the  genuine  work  of  Justin,  and  is  still  extant 
in  two  late  andvery  faulty  MSS.,  in  which  it  is  divided  into  two, 
and  the  parts  are  commonly  known  as  Justin's  First  and  Second 
Apologies,  though  they  were  ori^nally  one.  The  best  edition  of 
the  original  is  that  of  Otto  in  hu  Corpus  A^logetarum  Christi- 
anorum  ;  English  translation  in  the  AnU-Nicene  Fathers ^  Vol.  I. 
p.  163  AT.  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicle,  places  the  date  of  its  com- 
position as  X41,  but  most  critics  are  now  agreed  in  putting  it  ten  or 
more  years  later;  it  must,  howev/er,  have  been  written  before  the 
death  of  Antoninus  Pius  (i6i).    See  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist.  II.  p.  716. 

'  Eusebius  here^  as  in  chap.  16  abovb,  ascribes  to  Justin  a  second 
Apology,  from  which,  however,  he  nowhere  quotes.  From  Euse- 
bius the  tradition  has  come  down  through  historv  that  Justin  wrote 
two  f  j^Jpgi^f  and  the  tradition  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  exist- 
ing MSS.  of  Justin,  which  give  two.  But  Eusebius'  two  cannot 
have  corresiMnded  to  the  present  two;  for,  from  chap.  8,  §§  16  and 
17,  It  IS  plain  that  to  Eusebius  our  two  formed  one  complete  work. 
And  it  is  plain,  too,  from  internal  evidence  (as  is  now  very  generally 
admitted:  Wieseler's  arguments  against  this,  in  his  Christenverfol- 
gnngen,  p.  X04  ff.,  are  not  sound),  that  the  two  were  originally  one, 
our  second  forming  simply  a  supplement  to  the  first.  What,  then, 
ha'i  become  of  the  second  Apology  mentioned  by  Eusebius?  There 
is  much  diflferencc  of  opinion  upon  this  point.    But  the  explanation 


fered  to  him  who  was  the  successor  of  the  em- 
peror mentioned  and  who  bore  the  same  name, 
Antoninus  Verus,  the  otie  whose  times  we 
are  now  recording.      Also   another  work       3 
against  the  Greeks,*  in  which  he  discourses 
at  length  upon  most  of  the  questions  at  issue 
between  us  and  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  dis- 
cusses the  nature  of  demons.   It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  add  any  of  these  things  here. 
And  still  another  work  of  his  against  the       4 
Greeks  has*come  down  to  us,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  Refutation.     And  besides  these 
another.  On  the  Sovereignty  of  God,*  which  he 
establishes  not  only  from   our  Scriptures, 
but  also  from  the  books  of  the  Greeks.  Still       6 
further,  a  work  entitled  Psaltes,*  and  another 
disputation  On  the   Soul,  in  which,  after  pro- 
pounding various  questions  concerning  the  prob- 
lem under  discussion,  he  gives  the  opinions  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  promising  to  refute  it, 
and  to  present  his  own  view  in   another 
work.   He  composed  also  a  dialogue  against       6 
the  Jews,^  which   he   held   in  the  city  of 
Ephesus  with    Trypho,   a    most    distinguished 
man  among  the   Hebrews  of  that  day.     In  it 
he  shows  how  the  divine  grace  urged  him  on 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  faith,  and  with  what  earn- 
estness he  had  formerly  pursued  philosophical 
studies,  and  how  ardent  a  search  he  had 
made  for  the  truth.*   And  he  records  of  the       7 
Jews  in  the  same  work,  that  they  were  plot- 
ting against  the  teaching  of  Christ,  asserting  the 

given  by  Hamack  (p.  171  ff.)  seems  the  most  probable  one.  Ac- 
cording to  his  theory,  the  Apology  of  Athenagoras  (of  whom  none 
of  the  Fathers,  except  Methodius  and  Philip  of  Side,  seem  to  have 
had  any  knowledge)  was  attributed  to  Justin  by  a  coi>yist  of  the 
third  century,  —  who  altered  the  address  so  as  to  throw  it  into  Jus- 
tin's time,  —  and  as  such  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Eusebius,  who 
mentions  it  among  the  works  of  Justin.  That  he  does  not  quote 
from  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contained  nothing  suited  to  his 

f>urpose,  or  it  is  possible  that  he  had  some  suspicions  about  it;  the 
ast,  however,  is  not  probable,  as  he  nowhere  nints  at  them.  That 
some  uncertainty,  however,  seemed  to  hang  about  the  work  is  evi- 
dent. The  erasure  of  the  name  of  Athenagoras  and  the  substitution 
of  Justin's  name  accounts  for  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the 
former  from  history.  This  Apology  and  his  treatise  on  the  resurrec- 
tion first  appear  again  under  his  name  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
exist  now  in  seventeen  MSS.  (see  Schaff,  II.  731).  The  traditional 
second  Apology  of  Justin  having  thus  after  tne  eleventh  century 
disappeared,  his  one  genuine  Apology  was  divided  by  later  copyists, 
so  that  we  still  have  apparently  two  separate  apologies. 

*  This  and  the  following  were  possibly  genuine  works  of  Justin; 
but,  as  they  are  no  longer  extant,  it  is  impossible  to  speaJc  with 
certainty.  The  two  extant  works.  Discourse  to  the  Greeks  (Oratio 
ad  Gracos)  and  Hortatory  Address  to  the  Greeks  {Cohortatio 
adGreecos),  which  are  translated  in  iht  A  nte^Nicene  Fathers ,  I. 
p.  a7x-a89,  are  to  be  rej^arded  as  the  productions  of  later  writers, 
and  are  not  to  be  identified  with  the  two  mentioned  here  (although 
Otto  defends  them  both,  and  Semisch  defends  the  latter). 

*  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  this  work  was  not  genuine, 
but  it  is  no  longer  extant,  and  therefore  ceruinty  in  the  matter  is 
impossible.  It  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  extant  work  upon  the 
same  subject  (translated  in  the  Ante-tlieene  Fathers^  I.  p.  290-493), 
which  is  the  production  of  a  later  writer. 

"  This  work  and  the  following  have  entirely  disappeared,  but 
were  genuine  productions  of  Justin,  for  all  that  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary. 

^  This  is  a  srenuine  work  of  Justin,  and  is  still  extant  (translated 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers ^  I.  p.  x94-;r7o).  Its  exact  date  is 
uncertain,  but  it  was  written  after  the  Apology  (to  which  it  refers  in 
chap.  i3o),  and  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (x37-x6x). 

Of  Trypho,  whom  Eu<tebius  characteri2es  as  *'  a  most  distin- 
guished man  among  the  Hebrews,*'  we  know  nothing  beyond  what 
we  can  gather  from  the  dialogue  Itself. 

*  See  Dial.  chap,  a  sq. 
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same  things  against  Trypho :  "  Not  only  did  you 
not  repent  of  the  wickedness  which  you  had 
committed,  but  you  selected  at  that  time  chosen 
men,  and  you  sent  them  out  from  Jerusalem 
through  all  the  land,  to  announce  that  the  god- 
less heresy  of  the  Christians  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  to  accuse  them  of  those  things 
which  all  that  are  ignorant  of  us  say  against  us, 
so  that  you  become  the  causes  not  only  of  your 
own  injustice,  but  also  of  all  other  men's."  ^ 

8  He  writes  also  that  even  down  -to  his  time 
prophetic  gifts  shone  in  the  Church.'®   And 

he  mentions  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  saying  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  the  apostle's."  He  also  refers 
to  certain  prophetic  declarations,  and  accuses 
Trypho  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  had  cut 
them  out  of  the  Scripture."  A  great  many  other 
works  of  his  are  still  in  the  hands  of  many 

9  of  the  brethren.^    And  the  discourses  of 
the  man  were  thought  so  worthy  of  study 

even  by  the  ancients,  that  Irenaeus  quotes  his 
words :  for  instance,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
work  Against  Heresies,  where  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  "  And  Justin  well  says  in  his  work  against 
Marcion,  that  he  would  not  have  believed  the 
Lord  himself  if  he  had  preached  another  God  be- 
sides the  Creator  "  ;  and  again  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  same  work  he  says  :  '*  "  And  Justin  well 
said  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Satan 
never  dared  to  blaspheme  God,'*  because  he 
did    not    yet    know    his    condemnation." 

10  These  things  I  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  say  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  the  studi- 
ous to  peruse  his  works  with  diligence.  So  much 
concerning  him. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

21h^  Rulers  of  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria  during  the  Reign  of'  Verus, 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  above-mentioned 
reign  ^  Soter  *  succeeded  Anicetus '  as  bishop  of 

*  ibid.  chap.  17.  ^^  ibid,  chap.  8x. 

*^  ibid.  chap.  83.  ^*  ibid.  chap.  71. 

^  Of  the  many  extant  and  aon^extant  works  attributed  to  Justin 
Vy  tradition,  all,  or  the  most  of  them  (except  the  seven  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  and  the  work  Against  Marcion^  quoted  by  Irenaeus, 
—  see  just  below,  — and  the  Syntagma  Contra  omnes  tlttr.)^  are 
the  productions  of  later  writers. 

>*  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hter.  IV.  6.  a. 

**  Irenaeus,  V.  96.  9.  Irenaeus  does  not  name  the  work  which 
he  quotes  here,  and  the  quotation  occurs  in  none  of  Justin's  extant 
worlcs,  but  the  context  and  the  sense  of  the  quotation  itself  seem  to 
point  to  tlM  same  work.  Against  Marcion. 

^  Epiphanius  expresses  the  same  thought  in  his  Hter.  XXXIX.  9. 

*  The  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  chap.  14. 

*  As  was  remarked  in  chap,  ix,  note  18,  Anicetus  held  office 
until  165  or  167,  i.e.  possibly  until  the  seventh  year^  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  The  date  therefore  given  here  for  the  accession  of  Soter 
is  at  leaut  a  year  out  of  the  way.  The  Armenian  Chron.  puts  hb 
accession  in  the  a36th  Olympiad,  i.e.  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  year 
of  this  reign,  while  the  version  of  Jerome  puts  it  in  the  ninth  year. 
From  Bk.  v.  chap,  x  we  learn  that  he  held  office  eight  years,  and 
this  is  the  figure  given  by  both  versions  of  the  Chron.  In  chap. 
%l  Eusebius  guotes  from  a  letter  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corintn, 
addressed  to  boter,  ia  which  he  remarks  tliat  the  Corinthian  church 


the  church  of  Rome,  after  the  latter  had  held 
office  eleven  years  in  all.  But  when  Celadion  * 
had  presided  over  the  church  of  Alexandria  for 
fourteen  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Agrippinus.* 

CHAPTER  XX. 

TJie  Rulers  of  the  Church  of  Antioch, 

At  that  time  also  in  the  church  of  Antioch, 
Theophilus*  was  well  known  as  the  sixth  from 
the  apostles.  For  Cpmelius,*  who  succeeded 
Hero,'  was  the  fourth,  and  after  him  Eros,*  the 
fifth  in  order,  had  held  the  office  of  bishop. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Writers   that  flourished  in 

Those  Days, 

At  that  time  there  flourished  in  the  Church 
Hegesippus,  whom  we  know  from  what  has  gone 
before,*  and  Dionysius,'  bishop  of  Corinth,  and 
another  bishop,  Pinytus  of  Crete,*  and  besides 

have  been  reading  on  the  Lord's  day  an  epistle  written  to  them  by 
Soter.  It  was  during  his  episcopate  that  Montanus  labored  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  work  called  Fradestittatns 
(written  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century) 'states  that  Soter  wrote  a 
treatise  against  him  which  was  answeied  by  Tertullian,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  tradition.  Two  spurious  epistles 
and  several  decretals  have  been  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 

*  On  Anicetus,  see  above,  chap,  xx,  note  x8. 

*  On  Celadion,  see  above,  chap,  xx,  note  X7. 

^  Of  Agrippinus  we  know  only  what  Eusebius  tells  us  here  and 
in  Bk.  v.  chap.  9,  where  he  says  that  he  held  office  twelve  years. 
Jerome's  version  of  the  Chron.  agrees  as  to  the  duration  of  his 
episcopate,  but  puts  his  accession  in  the  sixth  year  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. In  the  Armenian  version  a  curious  mistake  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  his  name.  Under  the  ninth  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius  are 
found  the  words,  Romanorum  eccUsitt  XII.  efiscopus  constituttts 
est  Agrippinus  annis  IX. ^  and  then  Eleutherus  (under  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  same  ruler)  is  made  the  thirteenth  bishop,  while 
Victor,  hb  successor,  is  not  numbered,  and  Zephyrinus,  the  succes- 
sor of  the  latter,  is  made  number  fourteen.  It  is  of  course  plain 
enough  that  the  transcriber  by  an  oversight  read  Romanorum 
ecciesia  instead  o(  Alexandrime  ecclesiet^  and  then  having  given 
Soter  just  above  as  the  eleventh  bishop,  he  felt  compelled  to  make 
Agrippinus  the  twelfth,  and  hence  reversed  the  two  numbers,  nine 
and  twelve,  given  in  connection  with  Agrippinus,  and  xnade  him  the 
twelfth  bishop,  rulin^g;  nine  years,  instead  of  the  ninth  bishop,  ruling 
twelve  years.  He  then  found  himself  obliged  to  make  Eleutherus 
the  thirteenth,  but  brought  the  list  back  into  proper  shape  again  by 
omitting  to  number  Victor  as  the  fourteenth.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  a  copyist  could  commit  such  a  flagrant  error  and  not 
discover  it  when  he  found  himself  subsequently  led  into  difficulty 
by  it.  It  simply  shows  with  what  carelessness  the  work  of  trans- 
lation or  of  transcription  was  done.  As  a  result  of  the  mistake  no 
ninth  bishop  of  Alexandria  is  mentioned,  though  the  proper  interval 
of  twelve  years  remains  between  the  death  of  Celadion  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Julian. 

^  On  Theophilus  and  his  writings,  see  chap.  94. 

'  Of  the  life  and  character  of  Cornelius  ana  Eros  we  know  noth- 
ing. The  Chron.  of  Eusebius  puts  the  accession  of  Cornelius  into 
the  twelfth  year  of  Trajan  (xa8  A.D.),  and  the  accession  of  his 
successor  Eros  into  the  filth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius  (142).  These 
dates,  however,  are  quite  unreliable,  and  we  have  no  means  of  cor- 
recting them  (see  Hamack's  Zeit  des  Ignatius ^'^.  xa  »9Q«)>  The- 
ophilus, the  successor  of  Eros,  we  have  reason  to  thmx  became 
bishop  about  the  middle  of  Marcus  Aurelius'  reign,  and  hence  the 
Chron.f  which  puts  his  accession  into  the  ninth  year  of  that  reign, 
(169  A.D.)  cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way.  This  gives  us  the  approxi- 
mate date  (br  the  death  of  Eros. 

>  On  Hero,  see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  36,  note  33. 

*  On  Eros,  see  note  3. 

^  On  Hegesippus'  life  and  writings,  see  the  next  chapter.  He 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  Bk.  If.  chap.  23:  Bk.  III.  chaps,  xx, 
x6,  30,  33 ;  and  6k.  IV.  chap.  8. 

*  On  the  life  and  writings  of  Dionysius,  see  below,  chap.  23. 
'  On  Pinytus,  see  below,  chap.  33,  note  X4. 
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these,  Philip,*  and  Apolinarius,*  and  Melito,*  and 
Musanus,^  and  Modestus,^  and  finally,  Irenseus.^ 

*  On  Philip,  see  below,  chap.  95. 

A  On  Apolmarius,  see  below,  chap.  27. 
0  On  Melito,  see  chap.  36. 
7  On  Musanus,  see  cnap.  38. 
"  On  Modesfus.  see  chap.  35. 

*  Irenaeus  was  born  in  Asia  Minor,  probably  between  the  vears 
Z30  and  X 30.  There  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth, 
some  bringing  it  down  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
while  DodweU  carried  it  back  to  the  year  97  or  98.  But  these  ex- 
tremes are  wild;  and  a  careful  examination  of  alfthe  sources  which 
can  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  leads  to  the  conclusion  adopted 
by  Lipsius,  and  stated  above.  In  Asia  Minor  he  was  a  pupil  of 
I^>lycarp  (cf.  the  fragment  of  Irenaeus*  letter  to  Florinus,  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  Bk.  V.  chap.  30).  The  Moscow  MS.  of  the  Martyrinm 
Polycarpi  states  that  Irenaeus  was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Polycarp's 
martyrdom  (155  or  156  a.i>.),  and  appeals  for  its  authority  to  a  state- 
ment in  Irenaeus'  own  writings,  which  does  not  exist  in  any  extant 
work,  but  may  have  been  taken  from  an  authentic  work  now  lost 
(cf.  Gebhardt,  in  the  Zeitsckrift/ur  diekisi.  TkeoUgiCf  1875,  p.  36a 
sqq.).  But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  report,  we  find  him,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  persecution  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  (described  in 
the  next  book,  chap,  x),  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Lyons,  and 
carrying  a  letter  from  the  confessors  of  that  church  to  tne  bishop 
Eleutherus  of  Rome  (see  Bk.  V.  chap,  a).  After  the  death  of 
Pothinus,  which  took  place  in  X77  (see  Bic.  V.  Praf.  note  3,  and 
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chap,  z,  $  3^),  Irensus  became  bishop  of  Lyons,  according  to  Bk.  V. 
chap.  5.  The  exact  date  of  his  accession  we  do  not  know;  but  as 
Pothinus  died  during  the  persecution,  and  Irenaeus  was  still  a  pres- 


byter after  the  close  of  the  persecution  in  which  he  met  his  death,  he 
cannot  have  succeeded  immediately.  Since  Irenasus,  however,  was, 
according  to  Eusebius,  Pothinus'  next  successor,  no  great  length  of 
time  can  nave  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  latter  and  the  acces- 
sion of  the  former.  At  the  time* of  the  paschal  controversy,  while 
Victor  was  bishop  of  Rome,  Irenaeus  was  still  bishop  (according  to 
Bk.  V.  chap.  33).  This  was  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
His  death  is  ordinarily  put  in  the  year  sea  or  30^,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  he  suflered  martyrdom  under  Septimtus  Severus.  Jerome 
is  the  first  to  call  him  a  martyr,  and  that  not  in  his  dt  vir,  ill.y  but 
in  his  Cofnmentj.  in  Esaiam  (chap.  64),  which  was  written  some 
years  bter.  It  is  quite  ifossible  that  he  confounded  the  Irenaeus  in 
question  with  another  01  the  same  name,  who  met  his  death  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian.  Gregory  of  Tours  first  gives  us  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  martyrdom,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  Ireiueus 
always  figured  as  a  martyr.  But  all  this  has  no  weight  at  all,  when 
measured  against  the  silence  of  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  Eusebius, 
and  all  the  earlier  Fathers.  Their  silence  must  be  accepted  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  he  was  not  a  martyr;  and  if  he  was  not,  there 
is  no  reason  for  assigning  his  death  to  the  year  aoa  or  303.  As  we 
have  no  trace  of  him,  however,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  pas- 
chal controversy,  it  is  probable  that  he  died,  at  the  latest,  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  (he  third  century. 

Irenaeus  was  the  most  important  of  the  polemical  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, and  his  works  formed  a  storehouse  from  which  all  subsequent 
heresiographers  drew.  He  is  auoted  very  frequently  by  Eusebius  as 
an  authority  for  events  which  happened  during  the  second  century, 
and  is  treated  by  him  with  the  most  profound  respect  as  one  of  the 

{;reate«t  writers  of  the  early  Church.  Jerome  devotes  an  unusually 
ong  chapter  of  his  de  vir.  til.  to  him  (chap.  35) ,  but  tells  us  nothing 
that  is  not  found  in  Eusebius'  History.  His  greatest  work,  and  the 
only  one  now  extant,  is  his'EAryvof  kux  kv<krponr\  r^  i^cv&ukv^iov 
YKw<rcw9,  which  is  commonly  citea  under  the  brief  title  irpb?  'Ai^<- 
a^«ic,  or  Adverstfs  //trrescs  ("  Against  Heresies").  It  consists  of 
five  books,  and  is  extant  only  in  a  very  ancient  and  literal  Latin 
translation;  though  the  numerous  extracts  made  from  it  by  later 
writers  have  preserved  for  us  the  original  Greek  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  first  book  and  many  fragments  of  the  others.  There  are  also 
extant  numerous  fragments  of  an  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the 
work.  It  was  written  —  or  at  least  the  third  book  was  —  while  Eleu- 
therus was  bishop  of  Rome,  i.e.  between  174  and  189  (see  Bk.  III. 
chap.  3,  $  ^,  of  the  work  itself).  We  are  not  able  to  fix  the  date  of 
its  composition  more  exactly.  The  author's  primary  object  was  to 
refute  Valentinianism  (cf.  Bk.  I.  praf.^  and  Bk.  III.  praf.)^  but  in 
connection  with  that  subject  he  takes  occasion  to  say  considerable 
about  other  related  heresies.  The  sources  of  this  great  work  have 
been  carefully  discussed  by  Lipsius,  in  his  QuelUnkritik  des  Epi- 
^kanios,  and  in  his  Qnefien  der  'dliestcn  Keizergesckickte,  and 
by  Hamack  in  his  Quellenkritik  der  Gesckichte  des  Gnosticis- 
mus  (see  also  the  article  by  Lipsius  mentioned  below).  Of  the 
other  works  of  Irenaeus,  many  of  which  Eusebius  refers  to,  only 
fraj  nents  or  bare  titles  have  been  preserved.  Whether  he  ever 
earned  out  his  intention  (staled  in  Adv.  Har.  I.  37.  4,  and  III. 
la.  13)  of  writing  a  special  work  against  Marcton,  we  cannot  tell. 
Eusebius  mentions  this  intention  in  Hk.  V.  chap,  so;  and  in  Bk.  IV. 
chap.  35  he  classes  Irenaeus  amon^  the  authors  who  had  written 
against  Marcton.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  the'existence  of  the  work 
from  Irenaeus'  successors,  and  it  is  possible  that  Eusebius  is  think- 
ing m  chap,  at;  only  of  the  great  work  Adv.  Hter.  For  a  notice  of 
Irenaus'  epistle  On  Schism,  addressed  to  Blastus.  and  the  one  On 
Sovereignty,  addressed  to  Florinus,  see  Bk.  V.  chap,  so,  notes  3 
and  3;  and  on  his  treatise  On  the  Ogdoad,  see  the  same  chapter, 
note  4.    On  his  epistle  to  Victor  in  regard  to  the  paschal  dispute, 


From  them  has  come  down  to  us  in  writing,  the 
sound  and  orthodox  faith  received  from  apos- 
tolic traditionJ^ 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Hegesippus  and  the  Events  which  he  mentions. 

Hegesippus  in  the  five  books  of  Memoirs  ^       1 
which  have  come  down  to  us  has  left  a 
most  complete  record   of  his  own  views.     In 
them  he  states  that  on  a  journey  to  Rome  he 
met  a  great  many  bishops,  and  that  he  received 
the  same  doctrine  from  all.     It  is  fitting  to  hear 
what  he  says  after  making  some  remarks  about 
the  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians. 
His  words  are  as  follows  :  "  And  the  church       2 
of  Corinth  continued  in  the  true  faith  until 
Primus*  was  bishop  in  Corinth.     I  conversed 
with  them  on  my  way  to  Rome,  and  abode  with 
the  Corinthians  many  days,  during  which  we 
were  mutually  refreshed  in  the  true  doctrine. 
And  when  I  had  come  to  Rome  I  remained       3 
there  until  Anicetus,'  whose  deacon  was 


see  below,  Bk.  V.  chap.  34,  note  13.  Other  epistles  upon  the  same 
subject  are  referred  to  oy  Eusebius  at  the  dote  of  the  same  chapter 
(see  note  31  on  that  chapter).  In  Bk.  V.  chap.  s6,  Eusebius  men- 
tions four  other  works  of  Irenaeus  (see  notes  on  that  chapter).  In 
addition  to  the  works  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  there  are  extant  a 
number  of  fragments  which  purport  to  be  from  other  works  of  Ire- 
naeus. Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  others  not.  Upon 
these  fragmenu  and  the  works  to  which  they  belong,  see  Harvey's 
edition  of  Irenaeus'  works,  II.  p.  431  sq.,  and  Lipsius  in  the  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  article  /rentes ^  p.  365  sqo. 

The  best  edition  of  Irenasus*  works  is  that  of  Harvey  (Cambridge, 
1857,  in  3  vols.).  In  connection  with  this  edition,  see  LooPs  impor- 
tant article  on  Irenteushxtndschriften^  in  Kirckengesehiektlieke 
Studieuy  p.  1-93  (Leipzig,  x888).  The  literature  on  Irenaeus  is  very 
extensive  (for  a  valuable  list^  see  Schaff's  Ck.  Hist.  II.  746),  but  a 
full  and  complete  biography  is  greatlv  to  be  desired.  Lipsius'  aiti* 
cle,  referred  to  just  above,  IS  especially  valuable. 

10  iiv  Kal  cif  ^juiaf  rijf  air<MrroAiK^f  rapaJMrcMf,  i\  r^f  vyiovv 
irt<rrcii>«  iyypa'i^os  KarriXStv  6p9oSo(ia.     Compare  chap.  14,  $  4. 

^  The  five  books  of  Hegesippus,  vnofivvnara  or  Memoirs,  aire 
unfortunately  lost;  but  a  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Eusebius, 
and  one  by  Photius,  which  have  been  collected  by  Routh,  Rel.  Sac. 
I.  305-4x9,  and  by  Grabe,  Spicilegiuniy  II.  303-31^.  This  work  has 
procured  for  him  from  some  sources  the  title  oT  the  "  Fk^her  of 
Lhurch  History,"  but  the  title  is  misplaced,  for  the  work  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  reminiscences  covering 
the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  age«,  and  drawn  partly  from  written, 
partly  from  oral  sources,  and  in  part  from  his  own  observation,  and 
quite  without  chronological  order  and  historical  completeness.  We 
know  of  no  other  works  of  his.  Of  Hegesippus  himself  we  know 
very  little.  He  apparently  wrote  his  work  during  the  episcopate  of 
Eleutherus  (X75-X89  a.d.),  for  he  does  not  name  his  successor.  How 
old  he  was  at  that  time  we  do  not  know,  but  he  was  very  likely  a 
man  past  middle  life,  and  hence  was  probably  bom  early  in  the 
secona  century.  With  this,  his  own  statement  in  the  passage  quoted 
by  Eusebius.  m  chap.  8,  that  the  deification  of  Antinotls  took  place 
in  his  own  day  is  quite  consistent.  The  words  of  Jerome  {d*  vir. 
ill.  33),  who  calls  him  a  vicinns  apostolicorum  temporum^  are 
too  indefiiute  to  give  us  any  lighjL  even  if  they  rest  upon  any 
authority,  as  they  probably  do  not.  The  journey  which  is  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  snows  that  his  home  must  have  been  somewhere  in 
the  E.ist,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  Hebrew 
Christian  (see  below,  note  x6). 

*  Of  this  Primus  we  know  only  what  Hegesippus  tells  us  here. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  date  q(  his  episcopate,  but  it  must  have 
been  at  least  in  part  synchronous  with  the  episcopate  of  Pius  of 
Rome  (sec  chap,  ix,  note  14).  for  it  was  while  Hegesippus  was  on 
his  way  to  Rome  that  he  saw  Primus;  and  since  he  remained  m 
Rome  until  the  acce«;ston  of  Anicetus,  he  must  have  arrived  there 
while  Pius,  Anicetus'  predecessor,  was  bishop,  for  having  gone  to 
Rome  on  a  visit,  he  can  hardly  have  remained  there  a  number  of 
years. 

•''  The  interpretation  of  this  sentence  is  greatly  disputed.  The 
Greek  reads  in  all  the  MSS.  yc  1  omci'oc  h<  iv  'Viiuji  Sicio-xh^  iwotij- 
<rd^i}F  ^('xP^v  'Aviic^rov,  and  this  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  Syriac 
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Eleuthenis.  And  Anicetus  was  succeeded  by 
Soter,  and  he  by  Eleutherus.  In  every  succes- 
sion, and  in  every  city  that  is  held  which  is 
preached  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the 

Lord." 
4  The  same  author  also  describes  the  be- 

ginnings of  the  heresies  which  arose  in  his 
time,  in  the  following  words  :  "  And  after  James 
the  Just  had  suffered  martyrdom,  as  the  Lord 
had  also  on  the  same  account,  Symeoh,  the  son 
of  the  Lord's  uncle,  Clopas,*  was  appointed  the 
next  bishop.  All  proposed  him  as  second  bishop 
because  he  was  a  cousin  of  the  Lord. 

"  Therefore,**  they  called  the  Church  a  virgin, 

for  it  was  not  yet  corrupted  by  vain  dis- 

6      courses.   But  Thebuthis,*  because  he  was  not 

-venion  (according  to  Lishtfoot).  If  these  words  be  accepted  as 
authentic,  the  only  possible  renderinz  seems  to  be  the  one  which 
has  been  adopted  by  many  scholars:  Being  in  Rome,  I  composed 
a  catalogue  of  bishops  down  to  Anicetus."  This  rendering  is  adopted 
also  by  Lightfoot,  who  holds  that  the  list  of  Hegesippus  is  repro- 
duced by  Epiphanius  in  his  Panarium  XXVII.  6  (see  his  essay  in 
-Tk*  Academy^  May  ay^  1887,  where  this  theory  is  broached,  and 
compare  the  writer's  notice  of  it  in  Hamack's  Tkeol.  Lit.  Zeiiung 
1887,  No.  18).  But  against  this  rendering  it  must  be  said,  first,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  translate  the  words  h\iaJ^}^v  iiroti|<rft(uii|y,  "  I 
composed  a  catalogue  of  bishops,"  for  Jiofoxif  nowhere  else,  so  &r 
as  I  am  aware,  means  ''catalogue,"  and  nowhere  else  does  the 
expre»ion  2ia2oxiff  *^o***<^^a^  occur.  Just  below,  the  same  word 
signifies  "  suoression,"  and  this  is  iu  common  meaning.  Certainly, 
if  Hegesippus  wished  to  say  that  he  had  composed  a  catalogue  of 
bishops,  he  could  not  have  expressed  himself  more  obscurely.  In 
the  second  place,  if  Hegesippus  had  really  composed  a  catalo^e 
of  bishops  and  referred  to  it  here,  how  does  it  happen  that  Eusebtus, 
who  is  so  concerned  to  ascertain  the  succession  of  bishops  in  all  the 
leading  sees  nowhere  gives  that  catalogue,  and  nowhere  even  refers 
to  it.  He  does  give  Irenaeus'  catalogue  of  the  Roman  bishops  in 
Bk.  V.  chap.  6,  but  gives  no  hint  there  that  he  knows  anything  of  a 
similar  list  composed  bjr  Hegesippus.  In  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
think  that  Hegesippus,  in  this  passage,  can  have  meant  to  say  that 
he  had  composed  a  catalo|pe  a  bishops,  and  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  Eusebtus  can  have  understood  nim  to  mean  tnat. 
But  tlw  words  Xiodoxn*'  «iroti|<rafii}i',  if  they  can  be  made  to  mean 
anything  at  all,  can  certainly  be  made  to  mean  nothing  else  than 
the  c<»nposition  of  a  catalogue,  and  hence  it  seems  necessary  to 
make  some  correction  in  the  text.  ^  It  is  significant  that  Rufinus  at 
this  point  reads  ptrmansi  ibi^  which  shows  that  he  at  least  did  not 
understand  Hegesippus  to  be  speaking  of  a  list  of  bishops.  Rufinus' 
rendering  gives  us  a  hint  of  what  must  have  stood  in  the  original 
from  which  he  drew,  and  so  Savilius,  upon  the  margin  of  his  MS., 
substituted  for  <ta8oYi|i'  the  word  iiarpt^i^i',  probably  simply  as  a 
conjecture,  but  possibly  upon  the  authority  of  some  other  Ma.  now 
lost.  He  has  been  followed  by  some  editors,  including  Heinichen, 
who  prints  the  word  fitarpt^^v  m  the  text.  Val.  retains  If.aJbo'f^v  in 
his  text,  but  accepts  dtarpijSi^i^  as  the  true  readine,  and  so  translates. 
This  reading  is  now  very  widely  adopted;  and  it,  or  some  other 
word  with  the  same  meanmjg,  in  all  probability  stood  in  the  original 
text.  In  my  notice  of  Lightfoot's  article,  I  suggested  the  word 
JtavMY^Kj^  wliich,  while  not  so  common  as  Jtarpt^^v,  is  yet  used 
witn  voccMT^eu  in  the  same  sense,  and  its  very  uncommonness  would 
account  more  easily  for  the  change  to  the  much  commoner  fitaSoxh*'* 
which  is  episraphically  so  like  it. 

Tlie  word  ^ix9*-  i*  incorrectly  translated  a^ud  by  Valesius,  who 
reads,  ntansi  a^ud  AnicetMm.  He  is  followed  by  Crusi,  who 
transbtes  "  I  made  my  stay  with  Anicetus " ;  but  ft«xP^  c^n  mean 
only  "unril."  Hegesippus  therefore,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
came  to  Rome  before  tne  accession  of  Anicetus  and  remained  there 
until  the  latter  became  bishop.  See  chap,  zz,  note  Z9,  for  the  rela- 
tion of  this  statement  to  that  of  Eusebius. 

For  particulars  in  regard  to  Anicetus,  see  chap,  iz,  note  18:  on 
Soter,  see  chap.  19,  note  a,  and  on  Eleutherus,  Bk.  V.  Preface, 
note  2. 

*  See  Bk.  III.  chap,  zz,  note  4.  **  ^la  rovro.  Valesius  pro- 
poses to  read  M^XP*^  rovTov,  which  certainly  makes  better  sense 
and  which  finds  some  supnort  in  the  statement  made  by  Eusebius  in 
Bk.  III.  chap.  33,  §  7.  But  all  the  MSB.  have  did  rovro,  and,  as 
Stroth  remarks,  the  illogical  use  of  '*  therefore  "  at  this  point  need 
not  greatly  surprise  us  in  view  of  the  general  looseness  of  Hegesip- 
pus' style.  The  phrase  is  perhaps  used  proleptically,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  what  follows. 

5  Oi  Thebuthis  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  here.  The  state- 
ment that  he  became  a  heretic  because  he  was  not  chosen  bishop 
has  about  as  much  foundation  as  most  reports  of  the  kind.    It  was 

r' «  common  for  the  Fathers  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  schisms  to 
cause  (compare  e.g.  Tertullian's^</f .  VaL  4,  and  De  Bapt.  17). 


made  bishop,  began  to  corrupt  it.  He  also  was 
sprung  from  the  seven  sects  *  among  the  people, 
like  Simon,^  from  whom  came  the  Simonians, 
and  Cleobius,^  from  whom  came  the  Cleobians, 
and  Dositheus,®  from  whom  came  the  Dosithe- 
ans,  and  Gorthseus,^"  from  whom  came  the  Gora- 
theni,  and  Masbotheus,"  from  whom  came  the 
Masbothseans.  From  them  sprang  the  Menan- 
drianists,"  and  Marcionists,^  and  Carpocratians, 
and  Valentinians,  and  Basilidians,  and  Satumil- 
ians.  Each  introduced  privately  and  separately 
his  own  peculiar  opinion.  From  them  came 
false  Christs,  false  prophets,  false  apostles,  who 
divided  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  corrupt  doc- 
trines uttered  against  God  and  against  his 
Christ."  The  same  writer  also  records  the  6 
ancient  heresies  which  arose  among  the  Jews, 
in  the  following  words :  "  There  were,  moreover, 
various  opinions  in  the  circumcision,  among  the 
children  of  Israel.  The  following  were  those 
that  were  opposed  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  and 
the    Christ :    Essenes,    Galileans,    Hemerobap- 

*  The  seven  sects  are  mentioned  by  Hegesippus  just  below. 
Hamack  maintains  that  Hegesippus  in  his  treatment  of  heresies 
used  two  sources,  one  of  them  bem^  the  lost  Syntagma  of  Justin 
(see  his  ^uellenkrilik  des  Gnosttcismus.  p.  37  sqq. ) .  Lipsius, 
who  in  his  Quelitn  der  Ketzergesck.  caaiXiAXM  many  of  Hamack's 
positions,  thinks  it  possible  that  xiqcesippus  may  have  had  Justin's 
Syntagma  before  him. 

7  Simon  Magus  (see  Bk.  II.  chap.  Z3,  note  3). 

*  Cleobius  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  a  heretic  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  but  none  of  them  seems  to  know  anything  more  about  htm 
than  is  told  here  by  Hegesippus  (see  the  article  CUobius  in  the 
Diet,  of  Ch rist,  Bfo^,) . 

'Trustworthy  information  in  regard  to  Dositheus  is  very  scanty, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  numerous  Samantan  false 
messiahs,  and  lived  at  about  the  time  of,  or  possibly  before,  Christ. 
"  It  seems  likely  that  the  Dositheans  were  a  Jewish  or  Samaritan 
ascetic  sect^  something  akin  to  the  Essenes^  existing  from  before 
our  Lord's  ume,  and  that  the  stories  connecting  their  founder  with 
Simon  Magus  and  with  John  the  Baptist  [see  the  Clementine  Recog- 
nitions,  IL  8  and  Homilies ^  II.  241,  may  be  dismissed  as  merely 
mythical"  (Salmon,  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  art.  Dositheus). 

^^  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret  also  mention  the  Goratheni,  but 
apparently  knew  no  more  about  them  than  Hegesippus  tells  us  here, 
Epiphanius  classing^  them  among  the  Samantans,  and  Theodoret 
deriving  them  from  Simon  Magus. 

^^  The  name  Masbotheus  is  supported  by  no  MS.  authority,  but  is 
given  by  Rufinus  and  by  Nicephorus.  and  is  adopted  by  most  editors. 
The  majority  of  the  MSS.  read  simply  Mair/ka0aioi  or  Ma<r^to9cot. 

iust  below,  Hegesippus  gives  the  Masbotheans  as  one  of  the  seven 
ewish  sects,  while  here  he  says  they  were  derived  from  them.^  This 
contradiction  Hamack  explains  by  Hegesippus*  use  of  two  different 
sources,  an  unknown  oral  or  written  one^  and  Justin's  Syntagma. 
The  list  of  heresies  given  here  he  maintains  stood  in  Justin's  Syn- 
tagma ^  but  the  derivation  of  them  from  the  seven  Jewish  sects  cannot 
have  been  Justin's  work,  nor  can  the  list  of  the  seven  sects  have  been 
made  by  Justin,  for  he  gives  quite  a  different  list  in  his  Dialogue ^ 
chap.  80.  Lipsius,  p.  9^,  thinks  the  repetition  of  the  "  Masbotheans  " 
is  more  easily  explained  as  a  mere  oversight  or  accident.  The 
Apostolic  Const.  VI.  6  name  the  Masbotheans  among  Jewish  sects, 
describing  them  as  follows:  "The  Basmotheans,  who  deny  provi- 
dence, and  say  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  spontaneous  motion, 
and  take  away  the  immortality  of  the  soul."  From  what  source 
this  description  was  taken  we  do  not  know,  and  cannot  decide  as  to 
its  reliability.  Salmon  (in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.)  remarks  that 
"  our  real  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in 
Hegesippus,  and  there  is  no^  reason  to  think  that  any  of  these 
who  have  undertaken  to  explain  it  knew  any  more  about  the  matter 
than  ourselves." 

"  On  Menander  and  the  Menandrianuts,  see  Bk.  II.  chap.  96; 
on  the  Carpocratians,  chap.  7,  note  t?;  on  the  Valentinians,  see 
chap,  zz,  note  z;  on  the  Basilidaeans,  cnap.  7,  note  7;  on  the  Satur- 
nilians,  chap.  7,  note  6. 

^'  There  is  some  dispute  about  this  word.  The  Greek  is  Mopxi- 
aKiirrai,  which  HaraacK  regards  as  equivalent  to  Mapxitdfierra*,  or 
"  followers  of  Marcion,"  but  which  Lipsius  takes  to  mean  "  followers 
of  Marcus.*'  The  latter  is  clearly  epigraphically  more  correct,  but 
the  reasons  for  reading  in  this  place  Marcionites,  or  followers  of 
Marcion,  are  strong  enough  to  outweigh  other  considerations  (see 
Hamack,  p.  3Z  flf.  and  Lipsius,  p.  39  ff.;. 
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tists,  MasbothaeanS;  Samaritans,  Sadducees,  Phar- 


isees. 


i>  14 


7  And  he  wrote  of  many  other  matters,  which 
we  have  in  part  already  mentioned,  intro- 
ducing the  accounts  in  their  appropriate  places. 
And  from  the  Sjrriac  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  he  quotes  some  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,^  showing  that  he  was  a  convert  from 
the  Hebrews,"  and  he  mentions  other  matters 

as  taken  from  the  unwritten  tradition  of  the 

8  Jews.    And  not  only  he,  but  also  Irenaeus 
and  the  whole  company  of  the  ancients, 

called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  All-virtuous  Wis- 
dom." And  when  speaking  of  the  books  called 
Apocrypha,  he  records  that  some  of  them  were 
composed  in  his  day  by  certain  heretics.  But 
let  us  now  pass  on  to  another. 


^*  Theae  are  the  seven  Jewish  heresies  mentioned  above  by  Hese- 
sippus.  Justin  {Diai.  chap.  8o)  and  Epiphanius  {Anace^h.)  also 
name  seven  Jewish  sects,  but  they  are  not  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  here  ^those  ol  Justin:  Sadducees,  Genistae,  Mertstae, 
Galileans,  Hellenianians,  Pharisees,  Baptists).  Epiphanius  (Vol.  I. 
p.  330,  Dindorfs  ed.,  —  Samaritan  sects  4:  Gorothenes,  Sc^ovaioi, 
Essenes.  Dositheans;  J[ewuh  7:  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
Hemerooaptists,  'Oirtraioi,^  Nazarenes,  Herodians).  See  Jess, 
in  the  Ztitickr./ur  hist.  Theol.  1865,  p.  4^  sq. 

^  The  exact  meaning  of  this  sentence  is  very  diflScult  to  deter- 
mine. The  Greek  reads:  <«  r«  rov  naJBt  'EPpaiovf  tvayytKiov  koi 
rov  Zvpia«ov  kcu  iiiui  c<  ri}f  *E^/>at5o«  ScoX^ktov  nva  nBifirty,  It 
is  erammatically  necessary  to  supply  cvayycAtov  after  Zvpioueov, 
and  this  gives  us  a  Syriac  gospel  in  addition  to  the  Hebrew.  Some 
have  concluded  that  Tatian's  Diaiessdron  is  meant  by  it,  but  this 
will  not  do;  for,  as  Handmann  remarks,  the  fact  that  Hegesippus 
quotes  from  the  work  or  works  referred  to  is  cited  as  evidence  that 
be  was  a  Hebrew.  Hilgenfeld  supposes  that  the  Chaldao  tyroque 
scriptum  evanffeltum  secMttdum  Htbraoty  which  Jerome  men- 
tions, is  refernra  to,  and  that  the  first-named  cvayyAiof  KoJf 
*E3paiouc  is  a  Greek  translation,  while  the  to  Svpuucdi'  represents 
the  original:  so  that  Hegesippus  is  said  to  have  used  both  tne  origi- 
nal and  the  translation.  Eusebius,  however,  could  not  have  made 
the  discovery  that  he  used  both,  unless  the  original  and  the  transla- 
tion diflfered  in  their  contents,  of  which  we  have  no  hint,  and  which 
in  itself  is  quite  improbable.  As  the  Greek  reads,  however,  there  is 
no  other  explanation  possible,  unless  the  to  2vpia«bi>  cvay^ffAtof  be 
taken  to  represent  some  other  unknown  Hebrew  gosoel,  m  which 
case  the  following  clause  refers  to  the  citations  from  Dotn  of  the  gos- 

eils.  That  such  a  gospel  existed,  however,  and  was  referred  to  by 
usebius  so  casually,  as  if  it  were  a  well-known  work,  is  not  con- 
ceivable. The  only  resource  left,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  discover,  is  to 
amend  the  text,  with  Eichhorn,  Nicholson,  and  Handmann,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  xot.  The  roO  SuptaKov  then  becomes  a  description 
of  the  <vay-yeAiov  itaSt  'EjSpaiouf ,  "  The  Syriac  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews."  By  the  Syriac  we  are  to  understand,  of  course,  the 
vulgar  dialect,  which  had  before  the  time  of  Christ  taken  the  place 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  which  is  ordinarily  called  Aramaic.  Eusebius 
then,  on  this  interpretation,  first  qualifies  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
more  exactly,  and  then  adds  that  Hegesippus  quotes  from  the  He- 
brew original  of  it  (c<c  r^«  'E^pai5of  StaAtxrov)^  and  not  from  a 
translation;  ej^.  from  the  Greek  translation,  which  we  know  ex- 
isted early.  There  b,  to  be  sure,  no  MS.  authority  for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  text,  and  yet  thfe  sense  of  the  inssage  seems  to  demand 
it,  and  I  have  consequently  omitted  the  «cai  in  my  translation.  Upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  see  Handmann's  Hebraer-Evan- 
fflium.ia.  39  fT.,  and  upon  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  see 
abdve,  Bk.  iH.  chap.  35,  note  34,  and  chap.  27,  note  8. 

^"  Cusebius  had  abundant  opportunity  to  learn  from  Hegesippus' 
works  whether  or  not  he  was  a  Hebrew  Christian,  and  hence  we 
cannot  doubt  that  his  conclusion  in  regard  to  Hejg;esippus'  nationality 
(whether  based  merely  upon  the  premises  given  nere,  or  partly 
upon  other  facts  unknown  to  us)  u  correct.  His  nationality  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  he  deduces  the  Christian  heresies  from  Jewish, 
and  not,  like  other  writers,  from  heathen  roots.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason,  with  Baur  and  others,  to  suppose  that  Hegesippus  was  a 
Judaizer.  In  fact,  Eusebius'  respectful  treatment  of  nim  is  in  itself 
conclusive  proof  that  his  writings  cannot  have  revealed  heretical 
notions. 

*7  This  phrase  (irav^p«To«  tro^ia)  was  veiy  frequently  employed 
among  the  Fathers  as  a  title  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Clement  of 
Rome  (t  Cor.  Ivii.)  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  so  to  use  it.  The 
word  vaFopcroc  is  applied  also  to  the  apocryphal  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, bv  Epiphanius  {de  mens,  ei  porta*  §  4)  and  others.  Among 
the  Fathers  the.  Book  of  Sirach,  the  Solomonic  Apocrypha,  and  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  all  bore  the  common  title  cro^ta,  "  wisdom." 
which  well  defines  the  character  of  each  of  them;  and  this  simple  title 
is  commoner  than  the  compoiind  phrase  which  occurs  in  this  pas- 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DionysiuSy  Bishop  of  Corinth^  and  the  Epistles 

which  he  wrote} 

And  first  we  must  speak  of  Dionysius,       1 
who  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  church  in 
Corinth,  and  communicated  freely  of  his  inspired 
labors  not  only  to  his  own  people,  but  also  to 
those  in  foreign  lands,  and  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  all  in  the  catholic  epistles  which 
he  wrote  to  the  churches.     Among  these  is       2 
the  one  addressed  to  the  Lacedaemonians,^ 
containing  instruction  in  the  orthodox  faith  and 
an  admonition  to  peace  and  unity ;  the  one  also 
addressed  to  the  Athenians,  exciting  them   to 
faith  and  to  the  life  prescribed  by  the  Gospel, 
which  he  accuses  them  of  esteeming  lightly,  as 
if  they  had  almost  apostatized  from  the  faith 
since  the  martyrdom   of  their  ruler  Publius,^ 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  those  days.     He  mentions  Quadra-       3 
tus^  also,  stating  that  he  was  appointed 
their  bishop  after  the  martyrdom  of  Publius,  and 
testif)dng  that  through  his  zeal  they  were  brought 
together  again  and  their  faith  revived.     He  re- 
cords, moreover,  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,* 

sage  (cf.  e.g.  Justin  Martyr's  Dial,  c.  139,  and  Melito,  quoted  by 
Eusebius  in  chap.  36,  below).  For  further  particulars,  see  especially 
Lightfoot's  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome,  p.  164.  _ 

^  Eusebius  speaks,  in  this  chapter,  of  seven  Catholic^  epistles, 
and  of  one  addressed  to  an  individual.  None  of  these  epistles  are 
now  extant,  though  Eusebius  here,  and  in  Bk.  II.  chap.  35,  gives  us 
four  brief  but  interesting  fragments  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
We  know  of  the  other  epistles  only  what  Eusebius  tells  us  in  this 
chapter.  That  Dionysius  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  writer  of 
epistles  to  the  churches  is  clear,  not  only  from  Eusebius*^  statement, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  heretics  thoueht  it  worth  while  to  circu- 
late interpolated  and  mutilated  copies  of  them,  as  stated  below.  The 
fact  that  he  wrote  epistles  to  churches  so  widely  scattered  shows 
that  he  possessed  an  extended  reputation. 

Of  Dionysius  himself  (who  is,  without  foimdationj  called  a  mar- 
tyr by  the  Greek  Church,  and  a  confessor  by  the  Latin  Church)  we 
know  only  what  we  are  told  by  Eusebius,  u>r  Jerome  {de^  vir.  ill. 
37)  adds  nothing  to  the  account  given  in  this  chapter.  In  his  Ckran. 
Eusebius  mentions  Dionysius  in  connection  with  the  eleventh  year 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  According  to  Eusebius*  statement  in  this  same 
chapter,  Dionysius'  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  addressed  to  the 
bishop  Soter,  and  as  Eusebius  had  the  epistle  before  him,  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  his  report.    Soter  was  bishop  from  about  167  to 


me  I 

was  bishop  of  Corinth  at  that  time  (see  Bk.  V.  chap.  as).  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  Dionysius  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Primus, 
bishop  of  Corinth.  This  may  be  true,  but  we  have  no  ground  for 
the  assumption.  We  know  only  that  Primus'  episcopate  was  syn- 
chronous, at  least  in  part,  with  that  of  Pius  of  Rome  (see  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  note  3) ,  who  was  bishop  from  about  139  or  141  to  1^4 
or  156,  and  that  Dionysius'  episcopate  was  synchronous  at  least  m 
part  with  that  of  Soter  of  Rome  (aoout  167  to  175). 

'  This  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  earliest  mention  of  a  church 
at  Lacedaemon  or  Sparta.  The  bishop  of  Sparu  is  mentioned  in 
the  synodical  letter  of  the  province  of  Hellas  to  the  emperor  Leo 
(457-477  A.D.),  and  also  still  later  in  the  AcU  of  the  Sixth  and 
Eighth  General  Synods,  according  to  Wiltsch's  Geography  and 
Statistics  of  the  Church  (London  ed.  p.  134  and  466). 

*  Of  this  Publius  we  know  only  what  Eusebius  tells  us  here. 
What  particular  persecution  is  referred  to  we  cannot  tell,  but  Pub- 
lius' martyrdom  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius  or  Marcus  Aurelius;  for  he  yras  the'  immediate  predecessor  of 
Quadratus,  who  was  apparently  bishop  at  the  time  Dionysius  was 

writing*     • 

<  We  know  nothing  more  about  thb  Quadratus,  for  he  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  prophet  and  from  the  apologist  (see  chap.  3, 
note  a).  Eusebius'  words  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  bishop  at  the 
time  Dionysius  was  writing. 

0  On  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  4,  note  20. 
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who  was  converted  to  the  faith  by  the  apostle 

Paul,  according  to  the  statement  in  the  Acts  of 

the  Apostles,*  first  obtained  the  episcopate 

4  of  the  church  at  Athens.     And  there  is  ex- 
tant another  epistle  of  his  addressed  to  the 

Nicomedians,'  in  which  he  attacks  the  heresy  of 
Marcion,  and  stands  fast  by  the  canon  of 

5  the  truth.  Writing  also  to  the  church  that 
is  in  Gortyna,*  together  with  the  other  par- 
ishes in  Crete,  he  commends  their  bishop  Philip,' 
because  of  the  many  acts  of  fortitufle  which  are 
testified  to  as  performed  by  the  church  under 
him,  and  he  warns  them  to  be  on  their  guard 

against  the  aberrations   of    the    heretics. 

6  And  writing  to  the  church  that  is  in  Amas- 
tris,^°  together  with  those  in  Pontus,  he  re- 
fers to  Bacchylides"  and  Elpistu^,  as  having 
urged  him  to  write,  and  he  adds  explanations  of 
passages  of  the  divine  Scriptures,  and  mentions 
their  bishop  Palmas  "  by  name.  He  gives  them 
much  advice  also  in  regard  to  marriage  and  chas- 
tity, and  commands  them  to  receive  those  who 

come  back  again  after  any  fall,  whether  it  be 

7  delinquency  or  heresy.^  Among  these  is  in- 
serted also  another  epistle  addressed  to, the 

Cnosians,^*  in  which  he  exhorts  Pinytus,  bishop  of 

'  <  See  Acts  xvii.  34. 

^  The  extent  of  Dionysiiu'  inflaence  is  shown  by  his  writing  an 
«pistle  to  so  distant  a  church  as  that  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia.  and 
aUo  to  the  churches  of  Pontus  (see  below).  The  fact  that  he  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  attack  Marcionism  in  this  epistle  to  the  Nico- 
medians is  an  indication  of  the  wide  and  rapid  spread  of  that  sect,  — 
whi^h  indeed  is  known  to  us  from  many  sources. 

'  Gortyna  was  an  important  city  in  Cretet  which  was  early  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Tradition,  indeed,  makes  Titus  the  first  bishop  of 
the  church  there. 

*  Of  this  Philip,  bishop  of  Gortyna,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Dionysius,  we  know  only  what  Eusebius  tells  us  here  and  in  chap. 

as- 

I*  Amastris  was  a  city  of  Pontus,  which  is  here  mentioned  for  the 
iirst  time  as  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church.  Its  bishop  is  referred  to 
freqtiently  in  the  Acts  of  Councils  during  the  next  few  centuries  (see 
also  note  xa,  below). 

^  Thu  Bacchylides  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Bacchylus  who 
was  afterward  bishop  of  Corinth  (Bk.  V.  chap.  aa).  Elpistus  is  an 
otherwise  unknown  personage. 

1*  This  Palmas,  oishop  of  Amastris  in  Pontus,  presided  as  senior 
bishop  over  a  oouncU  of  tne  bishops  of  Pontus  held  toward  the  close 
<»f  the  century  on  the  paschad  question  (see  Bk.  V.  chap.  9^).  Noth- 
ing more  is  known  of  him. 

'^  It  is  quite  likely,  as  Salmon  suggests  (in  the  Did.  of  ChriH. 
Biog^t  that  Dionysius,  who  wrote  against  Marcion  in  this  epistle  to 
the  Nicomedians,  also  had  Marcionism  in  view  in  writing  on  life  and 
discipline  to  the  churches  of  Pontus  and  Crete.  It  was  probably  in 
consequence  of  reaction  against  their  strict  discipline  that  he  advo- 
cated the  readmission  to  the  Church  of  excommunicated  offenders, 
in  this  anticipating  the  later  practice  of  the  Roman  church,  which 
was  introduced  by  Callixtus  and  soon  afterward  became  eeneral, 
though  not  without  bitter  opposition  from  many  quarters.  Hamack 
{Dogmfn^esckickte,  p.  333,  note  4)  throws  doubt  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  this  report  of  Eusebius :  but  such  doubt  is  unwarranted,  for 
Eusebius  had  Dionysius'  epistle  before  him,  and  the  position  which 
be  represents  him  as  taking  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  mildness 
which  he  recommends  to  Pinytus,  and  is  therefore  just  what  we 
should  expect.  The  fact  that  (Callixtus*  principle  is  looked  upon  by 
Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  as  an  innovation  does  not  militate  at  all 
against  the  possibility  that  Dionysius  in  Corinth,  or  other  indi- 
viduals in  other  minor  churches,  held  the  same  principles  some  time 
before. 

^^  Cnossus,  or  Cnosus,  was  the  capital  city  of  Crete. 

This  epistle  is  no  longer  extant,  nor  do  we  know  anything  about 
Pinytus  himseK  except  what  is  told  us  here  and  in  chap.  at.  above, 
where  he  is  mentioned  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  tne  day. 
Jerome  {tU  vir.  ill,  a8)  only  repeats  what  Eusebius  sa^rs,  and 
Kufinus,  in  stating  that  Pinytus  was  convinced  by  the  epistle  of 
Dionysius  and  changed  his  course,  seems  simply  to  have  misunder- 
stood what  Eusebius^  says  about  his  admiration  for  and  praise  of 
Dionysius.  It  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  his  reply  that  Pinytus 
was  not  led  by  Dionysius'  eptstl<s  to  agree  with  him. 


the  parish,  not  to  lay  upon  the  brethren  a  grievous 
and  compulsory  burden  in  regard  to  chastity,  but 
to  have  regard  to  the  weakness  of  the  mul- 
titude. Pinytus,  replying  to  this  epistle,  ad-  8 
mires  and  commends  Dionysius,  but  exhorts 
him  in  turn  to  impart  some  time  more  solid  food, 
and  to  feed  the  people  under  him,  when  he  wrote 
again,  with  more  advanced  teaching,  that  they 
might  not  be  fed  continually  on  these  milky 
dcKtrines  and  imperceptibly  grow  old  under  a 
training  calculated  for  children.  -  In  this  epistle 
also  Pinytus'  orthodoxy  in  the  faith  and  his  care 
for  the  welfare  of  those  placed  under  him,  his 
learning  and  his  comprehension  of  divine  things, 
are  revealed  as  in  a  most  perfect  image. 

There  is  extant  also  another  epistle  written  9 
by  Dionysius  to  the  Romans,  and  addressed 
to  Sqlter,"  who  was  bishop  at  that  time.  We  can- 
not do  better  than  to  subjoin  some  passages  from 
this  epistle,  in  which  he  commends  the  practice 
of  the  Romans  which  has  been  retained  down 
to  the  persecution  in  our  own  days.  His 
words  are  as  follows :  "  For  from  the  begin-  10 
ning  it  has  been  your  practice  to  do  good  to 
all  the  brethren  in  various  ways,  and  to  send  con- 
tributions to  many  churches  in  every  city.  Thus 
relieving  the  want  of  the  needy,  and  making 
provision  for  the  brethren  in  the  mines  by  the 
gifts  which  you  have  sent  from  the  beginning, 
you  Romans  keep  up  the  hereditary  customs  of 
the  Romans,  which  your  blessed  bishop  Soter 
has  not  only  maintained,  but  also  added  ^o,  fur- 
nishing an  abundance  of  supplies  to  the  saints, 
and  encouraging  the  brethren  from  abroad  with 
blessed  words,  as  a  loving  father  his  chil- 
dren." In  this  same  epistle  he  makes  11 
mention  also  of  Clement's  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,"  showing  that  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom from  the  beginning  to  read  it  in  the  church. 
His  words  are  as  follows :  "  To-day  we  have 
passed  the  Lord's  holy  day,  in  which  we  have 
read  your  epistle.  From  it,  whenever  we  read 
it,  we  shall  always  be  able  to  draw  advice,  as  also 
from  the  former  epistle,  which  was  written 
to  us  through  Clement."  The  same  writer  12 
also  speaks  as  follows  concerning  his  own 
epistles,  alleging  that  they  had  been  mutilated  : 
"  As  the  brethren  desired  me  to  write  epistles,  I 
wrote.  And  these  epistles  the  apostles  of  the 
devil  have  filled  with  tares,  cutting  out  some 
things  and  adding  others.^^  For  them  a  woe  is 
reserved.^®     It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered 

*'  On  Soter,  see  chap.  19,  note  a. 

This  practice  of  the  Roman  church  combined  with  other  causes 
to  secure  it  that  position  of  influence  and  prominence  which  resulted 
in  the  primacy  01  its  bishop,  and  finally  in  the  papacy.  The  posi- 
tion of^the  Roman  church,  as  well  as  its  prosperity  and  numerical 
strength,  gave  it  early  a  feeling  that  it  was  called  upon  in  an  espe- 
cial way  to  exercise  oversight  and  to  care  for  weaker  sister  churches, 
and  thus  its  own  good  offices  helped  to  promote  its  influence  and  its 
power. 

>"  On  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  x6. 

*'  See  above,  note  x.  _ 

^  Compare  Rev.  xxii.  z8. 
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at  if  some  have  attempted  to  adulterate  the  Lord's 
writings  also,'^  since  they  have  formed  designs  even 
against  writings  which  are  of  less  account."^ 

There  is  extant,  in  addition  to  these,  another 
epistle  of  Dionysius,  written  to  Chrysophora,^*  a 
most  faithful  sister.  In  it  he  writes  what  is  suit- 
able, and  imparts  to  her  also  the  proper  spiritual 
food.     So  much  concerning  Dionysius. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Theophilus  Bishop  of  Antioch, 

1  Of  Theophilus,^  whom   we   have   men- 

tioned as  bishop  of  the  church  of  Antioch,* 

^  A  probable,  though  not  exclusive,  reference  to  Marcion,  for  he 
was  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  that  age  that  interpolated  and  mu- 
tilated the  works  of  the  apostles  to  fit  his  theories.  Apostolic  works 
—  true  and  false — circulated  in  great  numbers,  and  were  made  the 
basis  for  the  speculations  and  moral  requirements  of  many  of  the 
heretical  schools  of  the  second  century.  **  ov  roiavrats. 

'^  Chrysophora  is  an  otherwise  unknown  person. 

^  Euseoius  is  the  only  Eastern  writer  of  the  early  centuries  to 
mention  Theophilus  and  his  writinES.  Among  the  Latin  Fathers, 
Lactantius  and  Gennadius  refer  to  his  work,  ad  Autolycum  ;  and 
Jerome  devotes  chap.  25  of  his  de  vir,  ill.  to  him.  Beyond  thb 
there  is  no  direct  mention  of  Theophilus,  or  of  his  works,  (hiring  the 
early  centuries  (except  that  of  \lalalas,  which  will  be  referred  to 
below).  Eusebius  here  calls  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch,  smd  in 
chap,  ao  makes  him  the  sixth  bisnop,  as  does  also  Jerome  in  his 
de  vir.  ill.  chap.  a^.  But  in  his  epistle,  ad  Alga*.  (Migne,  EJ^. 
Z2i),  Jerome  calls  him  the  seventh  bishop  of  Antioch,  beginning  his 
reckoning  with  the  apMtle  Peter.  Eusebius,  in  his  Chron.^  puts 
the  accession  of  Theophilus  into  the  ninth  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(169) ;  and  this  may  be  at  least  approximately  correct.  The  acces- 
sion of  his  successor  Maximus  is  put  into  the  seventeenth  year  (177) ; 
but  this  date  is  at  least  four  years  too  earfy,  for  his  work,  ad  A  utoly- 
cum^  quotes  from  a  work  m  which  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(who  died  in  x8o)  was  mentioned,  and  hence  cannot  have  been  written 
before  x8z  or  182.  We  know  that  his  successor,  Maximus,  became 
bishop  sometime  between  xSo  and  192,  and  hence  Theophilus  died 
between  z8x  and  that  time.  We  have  onlv  Eusebius*  words  (Terome 
simply  repeats  Eusebius'  statement)  for  tne  fact  that  Theophilus  was 
bishop  of  Antioch  (his  extant  works  do  not  mention  the  fact,  nor  do 
those  who  quote  from  his  writings),  but  there  is  no  good  ground  for 
doubting  the  truth  of  the  report.  We  know  nothing  more  about  his 
life. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  Jerome 
{,de  vir,  ill.)  refers  to  (Commentaries  upon  the  Gospel  and  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  in  the  following  words:  ^*/[i  *^^  nomin*  ejtu  in 
Evangelium  et  in  Proverbia  Salomonis  Commeniarios  qui  mihi 
cum  superiorunt  voluminum  eUgantia  et  phrasi  non  videntur 
eongruere.  The  commentary  upon  the  Cvospel  is  referred  to  by 
Jerome  again  in  the  preface  to  his  own  commentary  on  Matthew; 
and  in  his  epistle,  ad  Algasiam,  he  speaks  of  a  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels,  by  Theophilus  {qui  qualuor  Evangelistarum  in  nnum 
opus  dicta  comptngens) ,  which  may  have  b«en  identical  with  the 
commentary,  or  may  have  formed  a  oasis  for  it.  This  commentary 
is  mentioned  by  none  of  the  Fathers  before  or  after  Jerome;  and 
Jerome  himself  expresses  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness,  or  at  least  he 
does  not  think  that  its  style  compares  with  that  of  the  other  works 
ascribed  to  Theophilus.  Whether  the  commentary  was  genuine  or 
not  we  have  no  means  of  deciding,  for  it  is  no  longer  extant.  There 
is  in  existence  a  Latin  commentary  on  the  (jospcls  in  four  books, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Theophilus,  and  is  published  in  Otto's 
Corpus  Apol.  Vol.  VIIL  p.  278-324.  'This  was_ universally  regarded 
as  a  spurious  work  until  Zahn,  in  1883  (in  his  Fortckungen  zur 
Gesch.  des  N.  T.  Canons ^  Theil  11.)  made  an  elaborate  effort  to 
prove  it  a  genuine  work  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch.  Hamack, 
however,  in  his  Text*  und  Unters.  I.  4,  p.  97-175,  has  shown 
conclusively  that  Zahn  is  mistaken,  and  that  tne  extant  commentary 
is  nothing  better  than  a  Post-Nicene  compilation  from  the  works  of 
various  Latin  Fathers.  Zahn,  in  his  reply  to  Hamack  {Forschun- 
gen^  Theil  IIL  Beilage  3),  still  maintains  that  the  Commentary  is  a 
genuine  work  of  Theophilus,  with  large  interpolations,  but  there  is 
no  adequate  ground  for  such  a  theory;  and  it  nas  found  few.  if  any, 
supporters.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  if  Theophilus  aid  write 
such  a  commentary,  it  is  no  longer  extant. 

The  three  books  addressed  to  Autolycus  (a  heathen  friend  other- 
wise unknown  to  us)  are  still  extant  m  three  Mediaeval  MSB.  and 
have  been  frequently  published  both  in  the  original  and  in  translation. 
The  best  edition  of  the  orinnal  is  that  of  Otto  {Corp.  Apol.  Vol. 
VIIL) ;  English  translation  dv  Dods,  in  the  Ante-Nicen*  Fathers^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  85-Z3Z.    The  work  is  an  apology,  designed  to  exhibit 


three  elementary  works  addressed  to  Autolycus 
are  extant ;  also  another  writing  entided  Against 
the  Heresy  of  Hermogenes,*  in  which  he  makes 
use  of  testimonies  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John^ 
and  finally  certain  other  catechetical  books.^ 
And  as  the  heretics,  no  less  then  than  at  2 
other  times,  were  like  tares,  destroying  the 
pure  harvest  of  apostolic  teaching,  the  pastors 
of  the  churches  everywhere  hastened  to  restrain 
them  as  wild  beasts  from  the  fold  of  Christ,  at 
one  time  b^  admonitions  and  exhortations  to 
the  brethren,  at  another  time  by  contending 
more  openly  against  them  in  oral  discussions 
and  refutations,  and  again  by  correcting  their 
opinions  with  most  accurate  proofe  in  writ- 
ten works.  And  that  Theophilus  also,  with  3 
the  others,  Qontended  against  them,  is  man- 
ifest from  a  certain  discourse  of  no  common 
merit  written  by  him  against  Marcion.*  This 
work  too,  with  the  others  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 

Maximinus,^  the  seventh  from  the  aposdes,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  bishop  of  the  church  of  An- 
tioch. 


the  falsehood  of  idolatry  and  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  author 
was  a  learned  writer,  well  acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy ;  and 
hu  literary  style  is  of  a  high  order.  He  acknowledges  no  good  in 
the  Greek  philosophers,  except  what  thev  have  taken  from  tne  Old 
Testament  writers.  The  genuineness  of  the  work  has  been  attacked, 
but  without  sufficient  reason. 

From  Book  II.  chap.  30  of  his  ad  Autol.  we  learn  that  Tbeophi> 
lus  had  written  also  a  work  On  History,  No  such  work  is  extant^ 
nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Eusebius  or  any  other  Father.  Malalas, 
however,  cites  a  number  of  times  "  The  chronologist  Theophilus,' 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  used  this  lost  historical  work.  It  is  possi- 
ble, on  the  othef  hand,  that  he  refers  to  some  other  unknown  Tlie» 
ophilus  (see  Hamack,  Text*  und  UtUers,  I.  z,  p.  99X). 

*  In  chap,  ao,  above. 

B  This  work  against  Herm<^Eenes  is  no  longer  extant.  Haniack 
(p.  a94  ff.)  gives  strons  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  was  the  com- 
mon source  from  which  Tertullian,  in  his  work  ad  Hcrmogttntm, 
Hippoljrtus,  in  his  Phil,  VIIL  zo  and  X.  24,  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andna,  in  his  Propk.  Selection*^  56,  all  drew.  If  this  be  true,  as 
seems  probable,  the  Hermogenes  attacked  by  these  various  writers 
is  one  man,  and  his  .chief  heresy,  as  we  learn  from  Tertullian  and 
Hippolytus,  was  that  God  did  not  create  the  world  out  of  nothing^ 
but  only  formed  it  out  of  matter  which,  like  himself,  was  eternal^ 
existent. 

*  These  catechetical  works  (rtva  narrixU'riKa  ^fiXia)^  which 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  are  now  lost.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  none  of  the  Fathers  except  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  alii 
breve*  eleganie*qut  tractatu*  ad  tedtjlcationem  Eccletioe  perti- 
nent** as  extant  in  his  time.  We  know  nothing  more  of  their 
nature  than  is  thus  told  us  by  Jerome. 

*  This  work,  which  is  also  now  lost,  is  mentioned  by  no  other 
Father  except  Jerome,  who  puts  it  first  in  his  list  of  Theophilus* 
writings,  but  does  not  characterize  it  in  any  way,  though  he  says  it 
was  extant  in  his  time.  Irenaeus,  in  four  passages  of  his  great  work, 
exhibits  striking  parallels  to  Bk.  II.  chap.  25  of  Theophilus' a^ 
Autol.,  which  have  led  to  the  assumption  that  he  knew  the  latter 
work.  Hamack,  however,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  ad  A  utol,  and  Ire- 
nasus'  worlc,  and  also  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  resemblances 
between  the  parallel  passages,  thinks  it  improbable  that  Irenaeus 
used  the  ad  Autol.,  and  concludes  that  he  was  acquainted  rather 
with  Theophilus'  work  against  Marcion,  a  conclusion  which  accords 
best  with  tne  facts  known  to  us. 


name 


*  Here,  and  in  Bk.  V.  chap,  xo,  $  z,  Eusebius  gives  this  bishop's 
ne  as  Maximinus.     In  the   Ckron,  we  find   Ma^ifiof,  and  in 


ierome's  version  Maximus,  though  one  MS.  of  the  latter  gives 
laximinus.  According  to  the  Ckron.  he  became  bishop  in  Z77, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Serapion  in  Z90.  As  remarked  in  note  i. 
above,  the  former  date  is  incorrect,  for  Theophilus  must  have  lived 
at  least  as  late  as  x8i  or  zSa.  We  cannot  reach  certainty  in  regard 
to  the  date  either  of  his  accession  or  of  his  death ;  but  u  Eusebius' 
statement  (in  Bk.  V.  chap.  Z9),  that  Serapion  was  bishop  while 
Commodus  was  still  emperor,  is  to  be  believed  (see  further,  Bk.  V. 
chap.  19^  note  z),  Maximinus  must  have  died  at  least  as  eariy  as  Z99, 
which  Kives  us  for  his  episcopate  some  part  of  the  period  from  z8z  to 
X92.    We  know  no  particulars  in  regarcl  to  the  life  of  Maximinus. 


IV.  26.] 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Philip  and  Modestus. 

Phtup  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  of 
Dionysius/  was  bishop  of  the  parish  of  Gortyna, 
likewise  wrote  a  most  elaborate  work  against 
Marcion,*  as  did  also  Irenseus  *  and  Modestus.* 
The  last  named  has  exposed  the  error  of  the 
man  more  clearly  than  the  rest  to  the  view  of 
all.  There  are  a  number  of  others  also  whose 
works  are  still  preserved  by  a  great  many  of  the 
brethren. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Melito  and  the  Circumstances  which  he  records, 

1  Ik  those  days  also  Melito,^  bishop  of  the 

parish  in  Sardis,  and  Apolinarius,'  bishop 

>  See  abore,  chap.  33,  f  <. 

'  Philip's  work  against  Af  arcion  which  Eusebius  mentions  heie 
as  no  longer  extant,  and,  so  iar  as  the  writer  knows,  is  mentioned  by 
no  other  Father  except  Jerome  {jdt  vir.  ill.  30),  who  tells  us  only 
what  EuMbius  records  beic,  using,  however,  toe  adjective /rtfc/a- 
j^utH  for  Eusebius'  <nrovdat^aTov. 

'  On  Irenaeus.  see^  above,  chap,  ax,  note  9. 

*  Modestus.  also,  is  a  writer  known  to  us  onl^  from  Eusebius 
^here,  and  in  chap,  ax)  and  from  JercMne  {tU  vir.  til.  xa).  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  the  work  against  Mardon  was  still  extant  in  his 
day,  but  he  gives  us  no  description  of  it.  He  adds,  however,  that  a 
number  of  spuxious  works  ascribed  to  Modestus  were  in  circulation 
at  that  time  (AlrrvM/afr  sm&  nomitu  tyut  et  alia  svMtagmaia^  ted 
ah  eruditia  quasi  ^cv^oypo^a  repudiantnr).  Neither  these  nor 
the  genuine  works  are  now  extant,  so  far  as  we  know. 

^  The  first  extant  notice  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  is  found  in 
the  letter  addressed  by  Polvcrates  to  Bishop  Victor  of  Rome  (c.  X90- 
903  A.D.)  in  support  of  the  Quartodeciroan  practice  of  the  ^ia 
Minor  churches.  A  fragment  of  this  letter  is  given  by  Eusebius  in 
Bk.  V.  chap.  24*  and  from  it  we  learn  that  Melito  also  iavored  the 
Quartodeciman  practice,  that  he  was  a  man  whose  walk  and  conver- 
sation were  altogether  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  he  was  buried  at  Sardis.  Polycrates  in  this  fra^ent  calls 
Melito  a  eunudi.  Whether  the  word  is  to  be  understood  m  its  literal 
sense  or  ts  to  be  taken  as  meaning  simply  that  Melito  lived  in  '*  vir- 
gin continence"  u  disputed.  In  iavor  of  the  latter  interpreution 
auy  be  uxged  the  (act  that  the  Greek  word  and  its  Latin  equivalent 
were  very  commonly  used  by  the  Fathers  in  this  figurative  sense, 
-e.g.  by  Athenagoras,  by  Tertullian,  by  Qement  of  Alexandria,  by 
Cassianus  (whose  work  on  continence  pore  the  title  vcpc  «7icpaTctaf , 
q^vcpt  «vrov;^taf),  by  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostomi  Theodoret, 
Oregory  Nananxen,  &c  (see  Smith  and  Waoe's  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biag.,  article  Melito,  and  Suicer's  Tkesaurus).  On  the  other 
hand,  such  continence  cannot  have  been  a  rare  thin^  in  Asia  Minor 
in  the  time  of  Polycrates,  and  the  fact  that  Melito  is  called  specifi- 
cally "the  eunuch"  looks  peculiar  if  iiothingi  more  than  tnat  is 
meant  by  it.  The  case  of  Ongen,  who  made  himself  a  eunuch  for 
che  sake  of  preaervtng  hb  chastity,  at  once  occurs  to  us  in  this  con- 
nection (see  Renan,  Uigiise  chret.  p.  436,  and  compare  Justin  Mar- 
tyr's yf/0/.  I.  m).  The  canonical  rule  that  no  sucn  eunuch  could 
JkAA.  clerical  omce  came  later,  and  hence  the  fact  that  Melito  was  a 
bishop  cannot  be  urged  against  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  word 
here.  Polycrates'  meaning  hardly  admiu  of  an  absolute  decision, 
but  at  least  it  cannot  be  fooked  upon  as  it  is  by  most  historians  as 
certain  that  he  uses  the  word  here  in  its  figurative  sense. 

Polycrates  says  nothing  of  the  fact  Uiat  Melito  was  a  writer, 
but  we  learn  from  this  chapter  (S  4),  and  from  Bk.  VI.  chap.  13, 
that  Clemient  of  Alexandria,  in  a  lost  work,  mentioned  his  writings 
and  even  wrote  a  work  in  reply  to  one  of  his  (see  below,  note  23;. 
According  to  the  present  chapter  he  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and 
chat  he  was  a  man  of  markol  talent  is  clear  (rom  Jerome's  words 
in  his  de  vir.  ill.  chap.  24  (where  he  refers  to  Tertulltan's  lost  work, 
d£  Ecsiasi) :  Huju*  [i.e.  Melitonit^  eUgaru  et  declamatorium 
ingenimm  TertulUanut  in  sej^tem  Iwris^  qucs  series  it  adversu* 
^clesiam  /rv  hfontano^  caviuatttry  dicens  ettm  a  plerisque  nos- 
irorum  prophetam  putari.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Tertullian 
satirized  Melito's  ulent,  he  nevertheless  was  greatly  influenced  by 
his  writings  and  owed  much  to  them  (see  the  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  two  men  given  by  Hamack,  p.  350  sqq.)'  The  statement 
that  he  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  prophet  accords  well  with  Poly- 
crates' d^cripcion  of  nim  referred  to  above.  The  indications  all 
point  to  the  fiict  that  Melito  was  decidedly  ascetic  in  his  tendencies, 
and  that  be  had  a  great  deal  in  common  with  the  spirit  which  gave 


of  Hierapolis,  enjoyed  great  distinction.  Each 
of  them  on  his  own  part  addressed  apologies  in 
behalf  of  the  faith  to  the  above-mentioned  em- 
peror* of  the  Romans  who  was  reigning  at 
that  time.  The  following  works  of  these  2 
writers  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Of 
Melito/  the  two  books  On  the  Passover/  and 

rise  to  Montanism  and  even  made  Tertullian  a  Montanist,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  he  opposed  Montanism,  and  is  therefore  spoken  of 
slightingly  by  TertuUian.  His  position,  so  similar  to  that  of  tlie 
Montanists,  was  not  in  favor  with  the  orthodox  theologians  of  the 
third  century,  and  this  helps  to  explain  why,  although  he  was  such  a 
prolific  and  ulented  writer,  and  although  be  remained  orthodox,  he 
nevertheless  passed  almost  entirely  out  of  the  memory  of  the  Church 
of  the  third  and  following  centuries.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  fact 
diat  Melito  was  a  chiuast;  and  the  teachings  of  the  Montanisu 
brought  such  disrepute  upon  chiliasm  that  the  Fathers  of  the  third 
and  toUowins  centuries  did  not  show  much  fondness  for  those  who 
held  or  had  neld  these  views.  Very  few  notices  of  Melito's  works 
are  found  among  the  Fathers,  and  none  of  those  works  is  to-day 
extant.  Eusebius  is  the  first  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  writings,  and  he  does  little  more  than  mention  the 
titles,  a  fact  to  be  explained  only  by  his  lack  of  sympathy  with 
Melito*s  views. 

The  time  at  which  Melito  lived  is  indicated  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness by  the  fact  that  he  wrote  his  Apology  during  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  but  after  the  death  of  nis  brother  Lucius,  i.e.  after 
169  (see  below,  note  ax) ;  and  that  when  Polycrates  wrote  his  epistle 
to  Victor  of  Rome,  he  had  been  dead  already  some  years.  It  is 
possible  (as  held  bv  Piper,  Otto,  and  others)  tint  his  Apology  was 
nis  last  work,  for  Eusebius  mentions  it  last  in  his  list.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  Eusebius  enumerates  Melito's  works 
simply  in  ttie  order  in  which  he  found  them  arraneed  in  the  library 
of  daesarea,  where  he  had  perhaps  seen  them.  Of  the  dates  of  his 
episcopacy,  and  of  his  predecessors  and  successors  in  the  see  of 
Sardis,  we  Icnow  nothing. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  this  chapter  by  Eusebius, 
who  does  not  pretend  to  give  a  full  list,  we  find  in  Anastasius  Sinaita's 
Hodegos  sen  dux  viee  c.  aeepk.  fragments  from  two  other  works 
entitled  cif  to  vidot  and  a-cpi  tropic  w<r<Mf  xP*-^^^^  (^*  latter  directed 
against  Marcion),  which  cannot  be  identined  with  any  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  (see  Hamack,  I.  x,  p.  a$A).  The  Codex  Nttriacus  Muxei 
Britannici  xa,x56  contains  four  fragments  ascribed  to  Melito,  of 
which  the  first  belong  undoubtedly  to  his  genuine  work  ircpl  ^vyy\^ 
Kcu  tftufiarot,  which  is  mentioned  m  this  chapter  by  Eusebius.^  The 
second  purix>rts  to  be  taken  from  a  work,  wept  <rravpotf ,  of  which  we 
hear  nowhere  else,  and  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  by  Melito. 
The  third  fragment  bears  the  title  Melitonis  episcepi  de  /idey  and 
might  be  looked  upon  as  an  extract  from  the  work  «vpl  n-tcrcMc, 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (as  Otto  regards  it) ;  but  the  same  fragment 
is  four  times  ascribed  to  Irenaeus  by  other  early  authorities,  and  an 
analysis  of  these  authorities  shows  that  the  tradition  in  favor  of 
Irenaeus  is  stronger  than  that  in  favor  of  Melito,  and  so  Hamack 
mentions  a  work,  vtp'i  iritrrcMf ,  which  is  ascribed  by  Maximus  Con- 
fessor to  Irenaeus,  and  from  which  the  quotation  may  have  been 
taken  (see  Hamack^  ibid.  p.  a66  flf.).  The  fourth  fragment  was 
taken  in  all  probability  from  Melito's  work,  vcpl  vatfovf ,  mentioned 
by  Anastasius.  An  Apology  in  Syriac,  bearing  the  name  of  Melito, 
is  exunt  in  another  of  the  Nitnan  MSB.   in  the  British  Museum 


writinzs,  there  must  De  mentioned  also  some  spurious  works  which 
are  still  extant.  Two  Latin  works  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  entitled 
de  transitu  Maria  and  de  passione  S.  Joanuis  Evangelistee^  and 
also  a  Catena  of  the  latter  Middle  Ages  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  a 
C/tfri>  5^fr*>/«ir<r  of  the  C^rlovinman  period  (see  below,  note  x8), 
bear  in  some  MSS.  the  name  of  MeUto.  Thu  fact  shows  that  Melito's 
name  was  not  entirely  forgotten  in  the  Occidental  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  little  exact  knowledge  of  him  seems  to  have 
existed. 

On  Melito  and  his  writings,  see  Piper's  article  m  the  Tkeol. 
Studien  und  Kritiken^  1838,  p.  54-154;  Salmon's  article  in  Smith 
and  Wace,  and  especially  Hamack  s   Texte    und   Unters.  I.   x, 


47s,  ana  an  English 

VIII.  p.  750-763.      *  On  Apolinarius  and  his  writings,  sec  chap.  27. 

*  NIarcus  Aurelius. 

*  The  following  list  of  Melito's  works  is  at  many  points  very 
uncenain,  owing  to  the  various  readings  of  the  MSS.  and  versions. 
We  have  as  authorities  for  the  text,  the  Greek  MSS.  of  Eusebius, 
the  History  of  Nicephoms,  the  translation  of  Rufinus,  chap.  24  of 
Jerome's  de  vir.  ill.,  and  the  Syriac  version  of  > this  passage  of 
Eusebius'  History^  which  has  been  printed  by  Cureton,  in  his  Spic. 
Syr.jp.  56  ff.  ... 

»  The  quotation  from  this  work  given  by  Eusebius  in  9  7,  per- 
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one  On  the  Conduct  of  Life  and  the  Prophets,' 
the  discourse  On  the  Church/  and  one  On  the 
Lord's  Day,®  still  further  one'  On  the  Faith  of 
Man,*  and  one  On  his  Creation,^®  another  also 
On  the  Obedience  of  Faith,  and  one  On  the 
Senses ;  ^^  besides  these  the  work  On  the  Soul 
and  Body,"  and  that  On  Baptism,"  and  the  one 

haps  enables  us  to  fix  approximately  the  date  at  which  it  was 
wntten.  Rufinus  reads  Sergius  Paulus,  instead  of  Servilius  Paulus, 
which  is  found  in  all  the  Greek  MSS.  Sergius  Paulus  is  known  to 
have  had  his  second  consulship  in  z68,  and  it  is  inferred  by  Wad- 
dington  that  he  was  proconsul  about  164  to  x66  (see  Pastes  des 
Provinces  Asiaii^utSy  chap.  2,  §  148).  No  Servilius  Paulus  is 
Known  in  connection  with  the  province  of  Asia,  and  hence  it  seems 
probable  that  Rufinus  is  correct;  and  if  so,  the  work  on  the  Passover 
was  written  early  in  the  sixties.  The  fragment  which  Eusebius 
gives  in  this  chapter  is  the  only  part  of  his  work  that  is  extant.  It 
was  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  the  Quartodeciman  practice,  for  Poly- 
crates,  who  was  a  decided  Quartodeciman,  cites  Melito  in  support  of 
his  position. 

0  The  exact  reading  at  this  point  is  disputed.  I  read,  with  a 
number  of  MSS.,  r^  vcpt  iroAirciaf  kox  irpo^vfruv,  making  but  one 
work.  On  iht  Conduct  of  Life  and  the  Prophets.  Many  MSS., 
followed  by  Valesius,  Hemichen,  and  Burton,  read  rk.  instead  of  tiS, 
thus  making  either  two  works  (one  On  the  Conduct  of  Life ^  and  the 
other  On  the  Prophets)  ^  or  one  work  containing  more  than  one 
book.  Rufinus  translates  de  optima  conversatioue  liber  unus^  sed 
et  de  prophetis,  and  the  Syriac  repeats  the  prejxtsitioxf,  as  if  it  read 
KOX  ircpt  iroAiTctas  xal  vcpt  irpo^iirtuv.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  Rufinus  and  the  Syriac  thought  of  two  works  in  translat- 
ing thus,  or  of  only  one.  Jerome  translates,  de  vita  frophetarum 
lihrum  ununtf  and  in  accon^nce  with  this  translation  Otto  pro- 
poses to  read  tuv  irpo^nrwv  instead  of  koX  vpo^rirtov.  But  this  is 
supported  by  no  MS.  authority,  and  cannot  be  accepted. 

No  fragments  of  this  work  are  extant. 

7  o  ircpi  cKicAfro'iaf .    Jerome,  de  ecclesia  lihrutn  unum. 

•  o  u-epi  xvpiox^f  Aoyof.  Jerome,  de  Die  Dominica  librum 
unum. 

0  Valesius,  Otto,  Heinichen,  and  other  editors,  following  the 
majority  of  the  MSS.,  read  ircpi  <^vo-c«ik  at^pwtrov,  On  the  Nature 
of  Man.  Four  important  MSS.,  however,  read  irepl  iritrrcoif  ayBpii- 
:rov,  and  this  reading  is  confirmed  botn  by  Rufinus  and  by  the 
Synac :  whether  by  Jerome  also,  as  claimed  by  Hamack,  is  uncer- 
tain, for  he  omits  both  this  work  and  the  one  On  the  Obedience  of 
Faithf  given  just  below,  and  mentions  a  de  fide  librutn  unum, 
which  does  not  occur  in  Eusebius'  list,  and  which  may  have  arisen 
thrqugh  mistake  from  either  of  the  titles  given  by  Eusebius,  or,  as 
seems  more  probable,  may  have  been  derived  from  the  title  of  the 
work  mentioned  below.  On  the  Creation  and  Generation  of  Christ, 
as  remarked  in  note  15.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  Jerome 
omits  all  reference  to  this  work  ircpl  irt4rre«i»f  avBpHnrov.  "Die  text 
of  Jerome  is  unfortunately  very  corrupt  at  this  point.  In  the  present 
passage  wiartm  is  better  supported  by  tradition  than  ^wrttat,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  the  more  difficult  reading,  and  hence  I  nave 
adopted  it  as  more  probably  representing  the  original. 

">  6  n-ept  irAftircwc.    Jerome,  de  plasmate  librum  unum. 

>*  AH  thejGxeek  MSS.^  combine  these  two  titles  into  one,  reading 
6  vcpi  vn-ouco^f  ir(OTc«»f  aur^yfni^tv:  **  On  the  subjection  (or  obedt' 
ence)  of  the  senses  to  faith."  This  reading  is  adopted  by  Valesius, 
Heinichen,  Otto,  and  others;  but  Nicephorus  reads  6  ircpi  viraiconf 
iriVT<a>«,  Kot  6  ircpt  aia^njpiwf,  and  Rufinus  translates,  de  obedi- 
entiafidei,  de  sensibus,  both  of  them  making  two  works,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  text.  Jerome  leaves  the  first  part  untranslated,  and 
reads  only  de  sensious,  while  the  Syriac  reproduces  only  the  words 
o  irepi  vvoico^f  (or  aicoi^f)^  iriorcttif,  omitting  the  second  clause. 
Christophorsonus,  Stroth,  Zimmermann,  Burton,  and  Haurnack  con- 
sequently read  6  ircpl  vireuco^s  iritrrcMT,  o  ircpl  axv9irn\fAt>iv ,  con- 
cluding that  the  words  o  ircpl  after  iriorcwf  have  fallen  out  of  the 
Greek  text.    I  have  adopted  this  reading  in  my  translation. 

^*  A  serious  difficulty  arises  in  connection  with  this  title  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  Greek  MSS.  read  6  ircpl  i^vv^v  «ccu  aw/i.aToc  i\ 
I'odf ,  while  the  Syriac,  Rufinus,  and  Jerome  omit  the  ^  vodf  entirely. 
Nicephorus  and  two  of  the  Greek  MSS.  meanwhile  read  \\v  iv  oU, 
which  is  evidendy  simply  a  corruption  of  h  i^oo^,  so  that  the  Greek 
MSS.  are  unanimous  for  this  reading.  Otto,  Crusi,  and  Salmon 
read  xai  yo6^,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  Kal  instead  of  n.  and  the 
change  cannot  be  admitted.  The  explanation  which  Otto  gives 
(p.  376)  of  the  change  of  ^  to  koI  will  not  hold,  as  Hamack  shows 
on  p.  247,  note  346.  It  seems  to  me  certain  that  the  words  i;  vo6« 
did  not  stand  in  the  original,  but  that  the  word  fooc  (either  alone  or 
preceded  by  ^  or  kai)  was  written  upon  the  margin  by  some  scribe, 
perhaps  as  an  alternative  to  }t/vxvi,  perhaps  as  an  addition  in  the 
interest  of  trichotomy,  and  was  later  inserted  in  the  text  after  t^vyifc 
and  (TcuMarof ,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  alternative  title 
of  the  book.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  the  agreement  of  the 
versions  in  the  omission  of  voo^,  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the 
ri  before  vooi  in  the  ori^nal  text,  the  fact  that  in  the  Greek  MSS., 
in  Rufinus,  and  in  the  Syriac,  the  words  koX  ircpl  ^vxiff  fcal  <rwM^ar<K 
are  repeated  further  down  in  the  list,  —  a  repetition  which  Hamack 
thinks  was  made  inadvertently  b^  Eusebius  himself,  and  which  in 
omitting  I'oof  confirms  the  omission  of  it  in  the  present  case,  —  and 


On  Truth,"  and  On  the  Creation  and  Genera- 
tion of  Christ ;  ^  his  discourse  also  On  Proph- 
ecy,^* and  that  On  Hospitality;"  still  further^ 
The  Key,^*  and  the  books  On  the  Devil  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  John,"  and  the  work  On  the  Cor- 
poreality of  God,*  and   finally  the   book  ad- 

finally,  a  fact  which  seems  to  me  decisive,  but  which  has  apparently 
hitherto  escaped  notice,  that  the  koo^  follows  instead  of  precedes  the 
(TwftaTtK,  ana  thus  breaks  the  logical  order,  which  would  certainly 
have  been  preserved  in  the  title  of  a  book. 

*s  o  ircpt  Aoyrpou ;  Jerome,  tie  baptismate. 

>*  Apolinarius  (according  to  chap,  a?)  also  wrote  a  work  Ote 
Truth,  and  the  place  which  it  holds  in  that  list,  between  an  apolo- 
getical  work  addressed  to  the  Greeks  and  one  addressed  to  the  Jewst 
makes  it  probable  that  it  too  bore  an  apologetic  character,  being- 
perhaps  devoted  to  showing  that  Christianity  is  pre-eminently  the 
truth.  Melito*8  work  on  the  same  subject  very  likely  bore  a  similar 
character,  as  suggested  by  Salmon. 

**  Six  MSS.,  with  Nicephoras,  read  jcrtaewc,"  creation,"  but 
five  MSS.,  with  the  Syriac  and  Rufinus,  and  possibly  Jerome,  read 
irtoTcciK.  The^  latter  reading  therefore  has  the  strongest  external 
testimony  in  its  favor,  but  must  be  rqected  (with  Stroth,  Otto, 
Heinichen,  Hamack,  etc.)  as  evidently  a  dogmatic  correction  of  the 
fourth  century,  when  there  was  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word. 
ttriai^  in  connection  with  Christ.  Rufinus  divides  the  one  work 
On  the  Creation  and  Generation  of  Christ  into  two,  —  On  Faith 
and  On  the  Generation  of  Christ  and  his  prophecy,  connecting 
the  second  with  the  next-mentioned  work.  Jerome  omits  the  first 
clause  entirely  at  this  point,  and  translates  simply  de  generatione 
Christi  librum  unum.  The  de  fide,  however,  which  he  inserts 
earlier  in  his  list,  where  there  is  no  corresponding  word  in  the  Greeks 
may  be  the  title  which  he  omits  here  (see  above,  note  9),  displaced,, 
as  the  title  de  sensibus  is  also  displace.  If  this  be  true,  he  becomes, 
with  Rufinus  and  the  Syriac  a  witness  to  the  reading  rtorcMV  instead 
of  KTiVcAK,  and  like  Rufinus  divides  the  one  work  of  Eusebius  inta 
two. 

^*  All  the  Greek  MSS.  read  ical  Aoyof  avroG  ircpl  irpo^i|Te»af ,. 
which  can  rightly  mean  only  *'  his  work  on  Prophecy  ;  but  Jerome 
translates  deproPhetia  sua  librum  unum,  and  Rufinus  de propho" 
tia  ejus^  while  the  Syriac  reads  as  if  there  stood  in  the  Greek  vcpl 
Adyov  n|f  irpo<^i)rcia(  avroO.  All  three  therefore  connect  the  avroii 
with  the  irpo^i^ciaf  instead  of  with  the  A6yof ,  which  of  course  i» 
much  more  natural,  since  the  avrou  with  the  Aoyof  seems  quite  unnec- 
essary  at  this  point.  The  trsmslation  of  the  Syriac,  Rufibaiu,  and 
Jerome,  however,  would  require  ircpl  irpo^ip-ciac  avroi;  or  irtpt  r^ 
avroO  irp04^iirciaf,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  the  avrov  originally 
stood  in  such  connection  with  the  irpo^ifrciac.  We  must,  therefore,, 
reject  the  renderingj;  of  these  three  versions  as  incorrect. 

^7  ircpl  (^(Ao^ci'tac.  After  this  title  a  few  of  the  MSS.,  with  Ru- 
finus and  the  Syriac,  add  the  words  «cal  ircpl  V^x^  "^"^  9m^Mn%,  a 
repetition  of  a  title  already  given  (see  above,  note  19). 

u  ^  icAec'c;  Jerome,  et  alium  iibrum  qui  Clavis  inscribitur. 
The  word  is  omitted  in  the  Syriac  version.  The  nature  of  this  work 
we  have  no  means  of  determming.  It  u  possible  that  it  was  a  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  designed  to  guide  the  reader 
in  the  study  especially  of  the  fifties  of  the  prophecies  (cf.  Otto,  p. 
401}  and  of  the  Apocalypse.  Piper  is  right,  however,  in  saying  that 
it  cannot  have  been  intended  to  supply  the  allegorical  meaning  of 
Scripture  words,  like  the  extant  Latin  Clavis  of  Pseudo*Me&to, 
mentioned  just  below;  for  Melito,  who  like  TertuUian  taught  the 
cor|X>reality  of  God,  must  have  been  very  literal — not  allegorical  — 
in  his  interpretation  of  Scripture.  A  Latin  work  bearing  the  title 
Melitonis  Clavis  Sanctee  Scriptures  was  mentioned  by  Labbe  in 
1653  as  contained  in  the  library  of  Clermont  College,  and  after  years 
of  search  was  recovered  and  published  by  Pitra  in  185^  in  his  Spici- 
leg.  Solesm.  Vols.^  H.  and  III.  He  re^uded  the  work  as  a  transla* 
tion,  though  with  interpolations,  of  the  jgenuine  xAetv  of  Melito,  but 
this  hypothesis  has  been  completely  disproved  (see  the  article  by 
Steitz  in  the  Studien  und'Kritiken,  1857,  p.  18^  sqq.),  and  the 
work  has  been  shown  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mediaeval  dictionary 
of  allegorical  interpolations  of  Scripture,  compiled  from  the  Latin 
Fathers.    There  is,  therefore,  no  trace  extant  of  Melito's  Key., 

^  All  the  Greek  MSS.  read  koI  rd  ircpl  rot)  iia^oAov,  ical  rn«  airo- 
KoAvi^cttK  'IwafKov,  making  but  one  work,  with  two  or  more  oooks^ 
upon  the  general  subject.  The  Devil  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 
The  Syriac  apparently  agrees  with  the  Greek  in  this  respect  (see 
Hamack,  p.  348,  note  350) ;  but  Jerome  and  Rufinus  make  two 
works,  the  latter  reading  de  diabofo  librum  unum,  de  Apocalypsi 
yoannis  librum.  unum.  Origen,  in  Psalm.  III.  (ed.  Lommatzsch,. 
Al.  p.  4tx),  says  that  Melito  treated  Absalom  as  a  type  of  the  devil 
warrmg  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  reference  may  be  to  this  work  of  Melito's,  and  that  reference 
is  an  argument  for  the  supposition  that  Melito  treated  the  devil  and 
the  Apocalypte  in  one  work  (cf.  Hamack,  p.  348,  and  Smith  and 
Wace,  p.  808). 

^  o  ircpi  cvo>wfiarov  0cov.  Jerome  does  not  translate  this  phrase, 
but  simply  gives  the  Greek.  Rufinus  renders  de  deo  corpore  in- 
duto,  thus  understanding  it  to  refer  to  the  incarnation  of  God,  and 
the  Syriac  agrees  with  this  rendering.  But  as  Hamack  rightly  re> 
marks,  we  stiould  expect,  if  this  were  the  author's  meaning,  the 
words  ir«pl  cvff'WfMi'niKrcwf  9«o{),  or  rather  Aoyov.  Moreover,  (Jrigen 
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3  dressed  to  Antoninus.^*     In  the  books  On 
the  Passover  he  indicates  the  time  at  which 

he  wrote,  beginning  with  these  words :  "  While 
Servilius  Paulus  was  proconsul  of  Asia,  at  the  time 
when  Sagaris  suffered  martyrdom,  there  arose 
in  Laodicea  a  great  strife  concerning  the  Pass- 
over, which  fell  according  to  rule  in  those 

4  days ;    and  these  were  written.'* "     And 
Clement  of  Alexandria  refers  to  this  work 

in    his    own    discourse    On    the    Passover,* 

{Seiecta  in  G*h,  I.  96;  Lommatzsch,  VIII.  p.  49)  enumerates  Me- 
lico  amoo^  thote  who  uught  the  corporealitv  of  God,  and  says  that 
he  had  written  a  work  ircpc  roO  iv9J»ii.a70¥  tivat,  rbv  $t6v.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  he  may  not  have  seen  Melito's  work,  and  that 
he  may  have  misunderstood  its  title  and  have  mistaken  a  work  on 
the  incarnation  for  one  on  the  corporeality  of  God;  but  this  is  not 
at  all  likely.  Either  he  had  read  the  book,  and  knew  it  to  be  upon 
the  sulgect  he  states,  or  else  he  knew  from  other  sources  that  Melito 
believed  in  the  corporeality  of  God,  and  hence  had  no  doubt  that  this 
work  was  upon  that  sub|ect.  There  is  no  reason  in  any  case  for 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  Orij^en's  statement,  and  for  hesitating  to 
conclude  that  the  work  mentioned  by  Eusebius  was  upon  the  cor< 
poreality  of  God.  The  close  relationship  existins  between  Melito 
and  Tertullian  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  this  fact  furnishes 
confirmation  for  the  belief  that  Melito  held  God  to  be  corporeal,  for 
we  know  Tertullian's  views  on  that  subject.  Gennadius  {d€  tccUs. 
dog^at.  chap.  4)  classes  Melito  and  Tertullian  together,  as  both 
beaching  a  corporeality  in  the  Godhead.  What  was  the  source  of 
his  statement,  and  how  much  dependence  is  to  be  put  upon  it,  we 
cannot  say,  but  it.  is  at  least  a  corroboration  of  the  conclusion 
already  reached.  We  conclude  then  that  Rufinus  and  the  Syriac 
were  mistaken  in  their  rendering,  and  that  this  work  discussed  the 
corporealitsr,  not  the  incarnation,  of  God. 

^t  eirl  wxvK  cat  rb  irpjc  ' \v7utwlvov  ^ijSAiStof.  /StlSAiJiov  {libeU 
lut)  was  the  technical  name  for  a  petition  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
and  does  not  imply  that  the  work  was  a  brief  one,  as  Piper  supposes. 
The  Afoiagy  is  mentioned  also  in  chap.  13,  above,  and  at  the  oegin- 
nine  of  this  chapter.  Jerome  puts  it  nrst  m  his  list,  with  the  words: 
Melito  As£aHU*t  Sardensis  *piscopu*^  librnm  imperatori  M.  An- 
tanini  Vero^  qui  Frontoni*  oratoris  discipulux  /uH,  Pro  chrit- 
tiamo  dogmaie  dtdit.  This  Apologj^  is  no  longer  extant,  and  we 
have  only  the  fragments  which  Eusebius  gives  in  this  chapter.  As 
remarkea  in  note  t,  above,  the  extant  Syriac  Apology  is  not  a  work 
of  Melito's.  The  Apology  is  mentioned  in  Jerome's  version  of  the 
Ckron.,  and  is  assigned  to  the  tenth  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
xaa  A.D.  The  notice  is  omitted  in  the  Armenian,  which,  however, 
assigns  to  the  eleventh  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Apology  01 
ApolioariuSt  which  is  connected  with  that  of  Melito  in  iht  Ch,nist. 
Moreover,  a  notice  of  the  Apology  is  given  by  Syncellus  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tenth  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  also  by  the  Chron. 
Patch. ;  so  that  it  is  n3t  improbable  that  Eusebius  himself  men- 
twned  it  in  his  CAroH.,  and  that  its  omission  in  the  Armenian  is  a 
mistake  (as  Hamack  thinks  likely).  But  though  the  notice  may 
thus  have  been  made  by  Eusebius  himself,  we  are  nevertheless  not 
at  liberty  to  accept  the  date  given  as  conclusive.  We  learn  from  the 
quotations  given  by  Eusebius  that  the  work  was  addressed  to  the 

emperor  after  the  death  of  Lucius^  ^^'^  **^*  ^'^'  '1^  79**  ^^* 
Whether  before  or  after  the  association  of  Commodus  with  his  father 
in  the  imperial  power,  which  took  place  in  176,  is  uncertain;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  words  quoted  in  §  7.  below,  point  to  a 
prospective  rather  than  to  a  present  association  of  Commodus  in  the 
empire,  and  that  therefore  ttie  work  was  written  between  169  and 
176.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  we  can  say  with  certainty 
only  that  the  work  was  written  between  169  and  z8o.  Some  would 
pat  the  work  at  the  beginning  of  those  persecutions  which  raged  in 
X77,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this.  But  the  dates  of  the  local 
and  minor  persecutions,  which  were  so  frequent  during  this  period, 
are  so  uncertain  that  little  can  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  we  know 
of  persecutions  in  certain  parts  of  the  empire  in  177.  Piper,  Otto, 
and  others  conclude  from  tne  fact  that  the  Apology  is  mentioned  last 
by  Eusebius  that  it  was  Melito's  latest  work;  but  that,  though  not 
at  all  unlikely,  does  not  necessarily  follow  (see  above,  note  x). 

**  A  Sagaris,  bishop  and  martyr,  and  probably  the  same  man, 
is  mentioned  by  Polycrates  in  his  epistle  to  Victor  (Euseb.  V.  34) 
as  buried  in  Laodicea.  This  is  all  we  know  of  him.  The  date  of 
his  martyrdom,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  work  On  the  Pass- 
over  J  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  proconsulship  of  Servilius  (or 
Sergius)  Paulus  (see  above,  note  5).  The  words  iuvixrovroK  Kara 
<aif>dir  have  unnecessarily  caused  Salmon  considerable  trouble.  The 
words  Kara  xaipiSv  mean  no  more  than  "  properly,  regularly,  accord- 
ing  to  appointment  or  rule,"  and  do  not  render  cKciVai«  rate  ^ficpatc 
superfluous,  as  he  thinks.  The  clause  koX  iypatfuf  ravra  ("and 
these  were  written  '*)  expresses  result,  —  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  passover  strife  that  Melito  wrote  this  work. 

^  This  work  of  Qement*s,  On  the  Passover,  which  he  says  he 
wrote  on  occasion  of  Melito's  work,  was  clearly  written  in  reply  to 
and  therefore  against  the  work  of  Melito,  not  as  a  supplement  to  it, 
as  Hefele  supposes  {Conciliengesch.  I.  399).  The  work  of  Clem- 
ent (which  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  VI.  13,  in  his  list  of  Clement's 


which,  he  says,  he  wrote  on  occasion  of 
Melito^s  work.     But  in  his  book  addressed       6 
to  the  emperor  he  records  that  the  follow- 
ing events  happened  to  us  under  him :   "  For, 
what  never  before  happened,**  the  race  of  the 
pious  is  now  suffering  persecution,  being  driven 
about  in  Asia  by  new  decrees.     For  the  shame- 
less informers  and  coveters  of  the  property  of 
others,  taking  occasion  from  the  decrees,  openly 
carry  on  robbery  night  and  day,  despoiling  those 
who  are  guilty  of  no  wrong."    And  a  little  further 
on  he  says :  "  If  these  things  are  done  by  thy 
command,  well  and  good.     For  a  just  ruler  will 
never  take  unjust  measures ;  and  we  indeed 
gladly  accept  the  honor  of  such  a  death.   But      6 
this  request  alone  we  present  to  thee,  that 
thou  wouldst  thyself  first  examine  the  authors 
of  such  strife,  and  justly  judge  whether  they  be 
worthy  of  death  and  punishment,  or  of  safety 
and  quiet.     But  if,  on  the  other  bend,  this  coun- 
sel and  this  new  decree,  which  is  not  fit  to  be 
executed  even  against  barbarian  enemies,  be  not^ 
from  thee,  much  more  do  we  beseech  thee  not 
to  leave  us  exposed  to  such  lawless  plundering 
by  the  populace." 

Again  he  adds  the  following :  ^  "  For  our      7 
philosophy  formerly  flourished  among  the 
Barbarians;  but  having  sprung  up  among  the 
nations  under  thy  rule,  during  the  great  reign  of 
thy  ancestor  Augustus,  it  became  to  thine  empire 
especially  a  blessing  of  auspicious  omen.     For 
from  that  time  the  power  of  the  Romans  has 
grown  in  greatness  and  splendor.   To  this  power 
thou  hast  succeeded,  as  the  desired  possessor,*^ 
and  such  shalt  thou  continue  with  thy  son,  if 
thou  guardest  the  philosophy  which  grew  up  with 
the  empire  and  which  came  into  existence  with 
Augustus ;  that  philosophy  which  thy  ancestors 
also  honored  along  with  the  other  religions. 
And   a   most   convincing    proof   that    our      8 
doctrine  flourished  for  the  good  of  an  em- 
pire happily  begun,  is  this  —  that  there  has  no 
evil  happened  since  Augustus*  reign,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  all  things  have  been  splendid 
and  glorious,  in  accordance  with  the  prayers 
of  all.     Nero   and   Domitiaii,  alone,  per-       9 
suaded  by  certain  calumniators,  have  wished 
to  slander  our  doctrine,  and  from  them  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the   falsehood^  has  been 

writings)  is  no  longer  extant,  but  some  brief  fragments  of  it  have 
been  preserved  (see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  13,  note  8). 

M  This  statement  of  Melito's  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  See 
chap.  8,  note  14. 

^  The  resemblance  between  this  extract  from  Melito's  Apology 
and  the  fifth  chapter  of  Tertullian's  Apology  is  close  enough  to  be 
striking,  and  too  close  to  be  accidental.  Tertullian's  chapter  is 
quite  different  from  this,  so  far  as  its  arrangement  and  language  are 
concerned,  but  the  same  thought  underlies  both :  That  the  emperors  in 
general  have  protected  Christianity ;  only  Nero  and  Domitian,  the 
most  wicked  of  them,  have  persecuted  it ;  and  that  Christianity  h.is 
bMn  a  blessing  to  the  reigns  of  all  the  better  emperors.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  Tertullian  was  acquainted  with  Melito's  Apology yjas  well 
as  with  others  of  his  works.  **  fvicTaiov. 

36>  The  reference  here  seems  to  be  to  the  common  belief  that 
the  Christians  were  responsible  for  all  the  evils  which  at  any  time 
happened,  such  as  earthquakes,  floods,  famines,  etc. 
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handed   down,  in  consequence  of  an  un- 

10  reasonable  practice  which  prevails  of  bring- 
ing   slanderous     accusations    against    the 

Christians.*'  But  thy  pious  fathers  corrected 
their  ignorance,  having  frequently  rebuked  in 
writing^  many  who  dared  to  attempt  new  meas- 
ures against  them.  Among  them  thy  grand- 
father Adrian  appears  to  have  written  to  many 
others,  and  also  to  Fundanus,"  the  proconsul 
and  governor  of  Asia.  And  thy  father,  when 
thou  also  wast  ruling  with  him,  wrote  to  the 
cities,  forbidding  them  to  take  any  new  measures 
against  us;  among  the  rest  to  the  Larissaeans, 
to  the  Thessalonians,  to  the  Athenians,  and 

11  to  all  the  Greeks.**  And  as  for  thee, — 
since  thy  opinions  respecting  the  Chris- 
tians ^^  are  the  same  as  theirs,  and  indeed  much 
more  benevolent  and  philosophic, — we  are  the 
more  persuaded  that  thou  wilt  do  all  that  we  ask 
of  thee."  Th^se  words  are  found  in  the  above- 
mentioned  work. 

12  But  in  the  Extracts**  made  by  him  the 
same  writer  gives  at  the  beginning  of  the 

introduction  a  catalogue  of  the  acknowledged 

books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  it  is  necessary 

to  quote  at  this  point.    He  writes  as  follows : 

13  "Melito  to  his  brother  Onesimus,**  greet- 
ing :  Since  thou  hast  often,  in  thy  zeal  for  the 

word,  expressed  a  wish  to  have  extracts  made  from 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  concerning  the  Saviour, 
and  concerning  our  entire  faith,  and  hast  also 
desired  to  have  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
ancient  book,  as  regards  their  number  and  their 
order,  I  have  endeavored  to  perform  the  task, 
knowing  thy  zeal  for  the  faith,  and  thy  desire 
to  gain  information  in  regard  to  the  word,  and 
knowing  that  thou,  in  thy  yearning  after  God, 
esteemest  these  things  above  all  else,  strug- 

14  gling  to  attain  eternal  salvation.     Accord- 

"  A4>*  &y  «al  r6  rnf  avKO^^avria^  aA6yy  trvmjtff tf  ^  rcpi  rovf 
Totovrovf  pv^rat  <rvfkfiiprt\K€  ^cv6of .  The  sentence  u  a  difficult  one 
and  has  been  interpreted  in  various  wavs,  but  the  translation  given 
in  the  text  seems  to  me  best  to  express  tne  writer's  meaning. 

*  cyypa^Mf :  i.e.  in  edicts  or  rescripts. 

*  This  epistle  to  Fundanus  is  given  in  chap.  9,  above.  Upon 
its  genuineness,  see  chap.  8,  note  14. 

^  On  these  epistles  of  Antoninus  Pius,  see  chap.  i3|,  note  9. 
Th<»e  ordinances  to  the  Larissaeans,  Thessalonians,  Athenians,  and 
all  the  Greeks,  are  no  longer  extant.  What  their  character  must 
have  been  is  explained  in  the  note  just  referred  to. 

■*  »<pi  Tovrjuv. 

»  iv  Ji|  raic  Ypa^ci(rai«  avriS  ccAoYaif .  Jerome  speaks  of  this 
work  as  'EcAoyMy,  librox  sex.  There  are  no  fragments  of  it  extant 
except  the  single  one  from  the  preface  given  here  by  Eusebius. 
The  nature  of  the  work  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Melito  himself. 
It  was  a  collection  of  testimonies  to  Christ  and  to  Christianity, 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  law  and  prophets.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  resembled  closely  such  works  as  Cyprian's  Testimonial 
and  the  Tesiimonia  of  rseudo-Gregory,  and  other  anti-Jewish 
works,  in  which  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  Old  Testament — the 
common  ground  accepted  by  both  parties  —  for  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.^  Although  the  Eclogte  of  Melito  were  not  anti-Jewish 
in  their  design,  their  character  leads  us  to  classify  them  with  the 
general  class  of  anti-Jewish  works  whose  distinguishing  mark  is  the 
use  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  in  defense  of  Christianity  (cf.  the 
writer's  article  on  Christian  Polemics  against  the  Jetvs^  in 
the  Pres.  Review^  July,  1888,  and  also  the  writer's  Dialogue  be- 
tween a  Christian  and  a  JeWj  entitled  'AvrijSoAi}  nairi<rKov  kox 
•lAwi'oc,  New  York,  1889). 

On  the  canon  which  Melito  gives,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  10,  note  x. 

<*  This  Onesimus  is  an  otherwise  unknown  person. 


ingly  when  I  went  East  and  came  to  the 
place  where  these  things  were  preached  and 
done,  I  learned  accurately  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  send  them  to  thee  as  writ- 
ten below.  Their  names  are  as  follows :  Of 
Moses,  five  books :  Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers, 
Leviticus,**  Deuteronomy ;  Jesus  Nave,  Judges, 
Ruth;  of  Kings,  four  books;  of  Chronicles, 
two;  the  Psalms  of  David,**  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  Wisdom  also,**  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Songs,  Job ;  of  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah ;  of 
the  twelve  prophets,  one  book^ ;  Daniel,  Eze- 
kiel,  Esdras.**  From  which  also  I  have  made 
the  extracts,  dividing  them  into  six  books." 
Such  are  the  words  of  Melito. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ApolinariuSf  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Hierapoiis, 

A  NUMBER  of  works  of  Apolinarius  ^  have  been 
preserved   by   many,   and   the    following    have 

^  Some  MSS.,  with  Rufinus,  place  Leviticus  before  Numbers, 
but  the  best  MSS.,  followed  by  liemichen.  Burton,  and  others,  give 
the  opposite  order. 

w  i^oA/iMr  Aa^l£.  Literally, '* of  the  Psalms  of  David"  [one 
book]. 

*>  ft  Kol  StM^ia:  i.e.  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (see  above,  n.  aoo). 

^  Literally,  "  in  one  book "  {xitv  h^thtKa  iv  ^lovofiifiX^f). 

M  "EtrBpat:  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  K  u7*  Ezra. 

Melito  refers  here  to  the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra,  which,  among  the 
Jews,  commonly  included  our  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (see  Bk.  IIL 
chap,  xo,  note  z). 

f  The  first  extant  notice  of  Apolinarius  is  that  of  Serapion,  bishop 
of  Antioch  from  about  192  to  300  (see  Harnack,  Zeit  des  Ignatius^ 
p.  46) ,  in  the  epistle  (quoted  by  Eusebius  in  V.  19.  We  learn  from 
this  notice  that  Apolinarius  was  already  dead  when  Serapion  wrote 
(he  calls  him  "  most  blessed  bishop";  /|i.ajcapictfrarot),  and  that  he 
had  been  a  skillful  opponent  of  Montanism.  His  name  is  not  men- 
tioned again,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  any  Father  of  the  second  or  third 
century.  Jerome  {de  vir.  ill.  36)  simply  repeats  the  account  of 
Eusebius,  out  in  hu  Epist.  ad  Magnum,  c.  4  (Mi^e,  I.  607),  he 
enumerates  Apolinarius  among  those  Christian  writers  who  were 
acquainted  with  heathen  literature,  and  made  use  of  it  in  the  refut»> 
tion  of  heresies.  Photius  {Cod.  14)  praises  his  literary  style  in  high 
terms.  Socrates  {H.  E.  III.  7)  names  Apolinarius  with  Irenaeus, 
Qement  of  Alexandria,  and  Serapion  as  holding  that  dae  incarnate 
Christ  had  a  human  soul  {iyi^xov  rbv  ivav0ptfwi^ffa»Ta),  Jerome, 
in  his  de  vir.  ill.  chap.  z8,  mentions  an  Apolinaritu  in  connection 
with  IrensBUs  as  a  chiliast.  But  in  his  Comment,  in  E»eek.  Bk.  XL 
chap.  j6,  he  speaks  of  Irenaeus  as  the  first,  and  Apolinarius  as  the 
last^  of  the  Greek  Millenarians,  which  shows  that  some  other  Apoli- 
narius is  meant  in  that  place,  and  therefore  without  doubt  in  the 
former  passage  also;  and  in  another  place  {Prooem.  in  lib.  XV lit. 
Comm.  in  Esaiam)  he  says  that  Apolinarius  replied  to  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  on  the  subject  of  the  Millenium,  and  we  are  therefore 
led  to  conclude  that  Apolinarius,  bishop  of  Laodicea  (of  the  fourth 
century)^  is  meant  (see  Routh,  Eel.  Sac.  1. 174).  Of  the  bishops  of 
Hierapolis,  besides  Apolinarius,  we  know  only  Papias  and  Abircxus 
Marcellus  (of  whom  we  have  a  Martyrdom,  belonging  to  the  second 
century;  see  Pitra,  S/ie.  Solesm.  III.  533).  who,  if  ne  be  identical 
with  tne  Abircius  Marcellus  of  Eusebius,  Bk.  V.  chap.  x6  (as  Har- 
nack conjectures)  must  have  been  bishop  after,  not  before  Apolina- 
rius (see  note  6  on  Bk.  V.  chap.  t6).  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  exact  date  of  Apolinarius  episcopate,  or  of  his  death.  As  we 
see  from  Serapion's  notice  of  him,  he  must  have  been  dead  at  least 
before  aoa.  And  if  Abircius  Marcellus  was  bishoD  af^er  him,  and 
also  bishop  in  the  second  century,  Apolinarius  must  nave  died  some 
years  before  the  year  900,  and  thus  about  the  same  time  as  Melito. 
The  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  so  commonly  in  connection  with  Melito, 
sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  him,  confirms  this  conclusion. 
The  Chron.  mentions  him  as  flourishing  in  the  tenth  fSynoellus  and 
Jerome) ,  or  the  eleventh  (Armenian)  year  of  Marcus  Aureltus.  His 
Apology  was  addressed,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,  to  Marcus  Aure- 
lius ;  and  the  fact  that  only  the  one  emfwror  is  mentioned  may  perhaps 
be  taken  (as  some  have  taken  it)  as  a  sign  that  it  was  written  whfle 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  sole  emperor  (i.e.  between  169  and  Z76).  In 
Bk.  v.  chap.  5,  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  story  of  the  thundering 
lejdon  as  recorded  by  Apolinarius,  and  it  has  been  thought  (e.g.  by 
Salmon,  in  the  Did.  0/ Christ,  Biog.)  that  this  drcnmstanoe  was 
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Teached  us:  the  Discourse  addressed  to  the 
above-mentioned  emperor,*  five  books  Against 
the  Greeks,*  On  Truth,  a  first  and  second  book,* 
and  those  which  he  subsequently  wrote  against 
the  heresy  of  the  Phrygians,*  which  not  long 

recorded  in  the  APology.  which  cannot  then  have  been  written  before 
the  year  174.  Hamack,  however,  remarks  that  this  venturesome 
report  can  hardly  have  stood  in  a  work  addressed  to  the  emperor 
himself.  But  that  seems  to  usume  that  the  story  was  not  fully  be- 
lieved by  Apolinarius,  which  can  hardly  have  been  the  case.  The 
truth  b,  the  matter  cannot  be  decided;  and  no  more  exact  date  can 
he  given  for  the  Apology.  Eusebius,  in  the  present  chapter,  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  seen  four  works  by  ApoUnarius,  but  says  that 
there  were  many  others  extant  in  his  day.  In  addition  to  the  ones 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,  we  know  of  a  work  of  his.  On  the  PasS' 
^vtr  (s^'p*  Tov  ira<rxa),  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Ckr^n.  PatckaUt 
and  two  brief  fragments^  of  which  are  preserved  fay  it.  These  frag- 
ments have  caused  a  discussion  as  to  whether  Apolinarius  was  a 
Quartodeciman  or  not.  The  language  of  the  first  fragment  would 
seem  to  show  clearly  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Quartodedmans, 
and  this  explains  the  fact  that  he  is  never  cited  by  the  later  Quarto- 
drcimans  as  a  witness  for  their  opinions.  The  tone  of  the  work,  how- 
■ever,  as  gathered  from  the  fraements,  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
written  before  the  controversy  nad  assumed  the  bitter  tone  which  it 
took  when  Victor  became  bishop  of  Rome;  i.e.  it  was  written,  prob- 
jihly,  in  the  seventies  (see,  also,  Bk.  V.  chap.  93,  note  x).  Photius 
(Cm.  X4)  mentions  three  a^logetic  works  by  Apolinarius  known  to 
him:  irpov*EAAi)i'af ,  v«pl  cv(re^<(ac,  and  irtpl  okifitiaK.  The  first  and 
last  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  but  the  second  is  a  work  otherwise 
unknown  to  us.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done, 
that  the  vcpl  cv<rc/3«iaf  does  not  designate  a  separate  work  (cf.  e.K., 
Donaldsoft,  HM.  of  Christ,  Lit.  and  Doctrine^  III.  343).  for 
Eusebius  expreulv  says  that  he  mentions  only  a  part  of  Apoliim- 
rius'  writings.  Theodoret  IHttr.  Fab,  I.  ai)  mentions  Apolinarius, 
together  with  Musanus  ana  Oement,  as  having  written  against  the 
Sinrerians  (see  chap.  39,  below).  But,  as  Hamack  justly  remarks 
(p.  33s),  the  most  we  can  conclude  from  this  is,  that  Apolmarius,  in 
his  Anti-Montanistic  work,  had  mentioned  the  deverians  with  disap- 
proval. Five  MSS.  of  Eusebius,  and  the  Church  Hist,  of  Nicepho- 
XVI&,  mention  just  after  the  work  On  Truth,  a  work  Against  the 
JrwSy  in  two  books  {kox  irpov  'lovdatovt  irpMToy  cat  devrcpoi').  The 
words  are  found  in  many  of  our  editions,  but  are  omitted  oy  the  ma- 
jority of  the  best  Greek  MSS.,  and  also  by  Rufinus  ana  Jerome, 
and  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation;  and  so  tney  are 
viewed  by  Heinicben,  Laemmer,  Otto,  Hamack,  and  others.  Har- 
nack  suggests  that  thev  were  inserted  under  the  influence  of  Bk.  V. 
chap.  Z7,  §  5,  where  tne  works  of  Miltiades  are  given.  We  thus 
have  knowledge  of  six,  and  only  six,  distinct  works  of  Apolinarius, 
though,  since  no  writer  has  pretend^  to  give  a  complete  list,  it  is 
4iuite  probable  that  he  wrote  many  others. 

s  On  the  approximate  date  of  this  Apology,  see  the  previous 
note.  No  frannents  of  the  work  are  now  extant,  unless  the  ac- 
count of  the  uiundering  legion  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  Bk.  V. 
chap.  5  belong  to  it  (see  the  previous  note) .  Jerome  speaks  of  the 
woric  as  an  insigns  volumen  fro  fids  Christianorum,  and  in  chap. 
a6,  §  z,  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as  Adyof  vvep  r^f  irtflrrewf.  This 
has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  ircpl  cu<r«^(ia«  mentioned  by 
Phoaus  may  be  identical  with  this  Apology  (see  the  previous  note). 
But  such  an  important  work  would  certainly  not  have  been  men- 
tioned with  suca  an  ambiguous  title  by  Photius.  We  may  con- 
dude,  in  iact,  that  Phodus  had  not  seen  the  Apology.  ^  The  Chron. 
PaschaU  mentions  the  Apology  in  connection  with  those  of 
"  Melito  and  many  others,"  as  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

^  No  fragments  of  this  work  are  known  to  us.  Nicephorus 
{^H.  E.  IV.  xx)  says  that  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  it  is 
ouite  possible  that  he  speaks  in  this  case  from  personal  knowledge, 
va  the  work  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius,  who  mentions  it 
in  Cod.  Z4  (see  Hamack,  p.  336). 

*  No  fragments  of  this  work  are  extant,  and  its  nature  is  un- 
known to  us.  It  may  have  resembled  the  work  of  Melito  upon  the 
«ame  subject  (see  the  previous  chapter).  The  work  is  mentioned 
by  Photius  as  one  of  three,  which  he  had  himself  seen. 

s  Eusebius  states  here  that  the  works  a^nst  the  Montanisbt 
were  written  later  than  the  other  works  mentioned.  Where  he  got 
this  information  we  do  not  know;  it  is  possible,  as  Hamack  sug- 
gests, that  he  saw  from  the  writings  themselves  that  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  no  longer  alive  when  they  were  composed.  Eusebius  speaks 
-very  highly  of  these  Anti-MonUnistic  works,  and  in  Bk.  V.  chap.  x6, 
-§  Xt  he  speaks  of  Apolinarius  as  a  "  powerful  weapon  and  antago- 
nist" of  the  Montanists.  And  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  ne 
does  not  take  his  account  of  the  MontanisU  from  the  works  of  Apoli- 
narius, but  from  later  writings.  This  fact  can  be  explained  only  as 
Hamack  explains  it  by  supposing  that  Apolinarius  was  not  decided 
and  clear  enough  in  his  opposition  to  the  sect.  The  writer  from 
whom  Eusebius  quotes  is  certainly  strong  enoueh  in  his  denuncia- 
tions to  suit  Eusebius  or  any  one  else.  Eusebius'  statement,  that 
the  Montanistic  movement  was  only  be^nnine  at  the  time  Apolina- 
rius wrote  as^inst  it  (i.e.  accordinjc  to  him  oetween  175  and  180), 
is  far  from  the  truth  (see  on  this  subject,  Bk.  V.  chap.  16,  note  is). 
How  many  of  these  works  Apolinanus  wrote,  and  whether  they 
were  books,  or  merely  letters,  we  do  not  know.     Eusebius  says 


afterwards  came  out  with  its  innovations,"  but  at 
that  time  was,  as  it  were,  in  its  incipiency,  since 
Montanus,  with  his  false  prophetesses,  was  then 
laying  the  foundations  of  his  error. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Musanus  and  his  Writings. 

And  as  for  Musanus,^  whom  we  have  mentione 
among  the  foregoing  writers,  a  certain  very  ele- 
gant discourse  is  extant,  which  was  written  by 
him  against  some  brethren  that  had  gone  over 
to  the  heresy  of  the  so-called  Encratites,*  which 
had  recently  sprung  up,  and  which  introduced  a 
strange  and  pernicious  error.  It  is  said  that 
Tatian  was  the  author  of  this  false  doctrine. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

77ie  Heresy  of  Tatian} 

He  is  the  one  whose  words  we  quoted      1 
a  little  above '  in  regard  to  that  admirable 

simply  «at  A  ^cra  rairra  irvriypa^c.  Serapion  (in  Eusebius,  Bk.  V. 
chap.  19)  calls  them  ypa^fAara,  which  Jerome  id*  vir.  ill.  chap.  41) 
translates  litteras.  These  Yaafi./i.aTa  are  taken  as  "  letters "  by 
Valesius,  Strot)i,  Danz,  and  Salmon;  but  Otto  contends  that  the 
word  Ypa^ftara,  in  the  usage  of  Eusebius  (cf.  Eusebius,  V.  38.  4), 
properly  means  "writings  or  "books'*  {scripta  or  libri)^  not 
I'  letters,"  and  so  the  word  is  translated  by  Gloss.  The  word  itself 
is  not  absolutely  decisive,  but  it  is  more  natural  to  translate  it 
"writings,"  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to  favor  that 
rather  than  the  rendering  "  letters."  I  have  therefore  translated  it 
thus  in  Bk.  VI.  chap.  19.  On  the  life  and  writing  of  Apolinarius, 
see  especially  Salmon's  article  in  the  Diet,  of  Chrtst.  Biog.  and  Har- 
nack' 
ments 
Otto  I. 
VIII.  77a.  0  KOMtaxQikyfitiorfi. 

^  Or  this  Musanus,  we  know  only  what  Eusebius  tells  us  here, 
for  Jerome  {de  vir.  ill.  31)  and  Theodoret  iHter.  Fab.  I.  ax)  simply 
repeat  the  account  of  Eusebius.  It  is  clear  from  Eusebius'  Ian j^age, 
that  he  had  not  himself  seen  this  work  of  Musanus;  he  had  simply 
heard  of  it.  Here,  and  in  chap.  91,  Eusebius  assigns  the  activity  of 
Musanus  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  making  him  a  contempo- 
rary of  Melito,  Apolinarius,  Irensus,  &c.  But  in  the  Chron.  he  is 
put  much  later.  The  Armenian  version,  under  the  year  of  Abr. 
aaao  (the  eleventh  year  of  Septimius) ,  has  the  entry  Musanus  noster 
scriptor  cognoscehatur,  Jerome,  under  the  same  year  (2aao  of 
Abr.,  but  twelfth  year  of  severus)  has  Musanus  nostras  filosofiet 
scriptoT  agnaseitur ;  while  Syncellus,  under  the  year  of  Abr.  3331 
(fourth  year  of  Caracalla)  has  MoviriaWx  <«KAi)<ria<rTiicbf  ovyypa^tys 
iyy^tpi^eTo.  All  of  them,  therefore,  speak  of  Musanus  (or  Musia- 
nus)  as  a  writer,  but  do  not  specify  any  of  his  works.  The  dates  in 
the  Chron.  (whichever  be  taken  as  onginal)  and  in  the  History  are 
not  mutually  exclusive;  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  Eusebius  was 
not  working  upon  the  same  information  in  the  two  cases.  We  have 
no  means  of  testing  the  correctness  of  either  statement. 

*  On  Tatian  ^nd  the  Encratites,  see  the  next  chapter. 

^  From  his  Oratio  (chap.  42)  we  learn  that  Tatian  was  bora  in 
Assyria,  and  that  he  was  early  educated  in  Greek  philosophy,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  of  Greek  parentage,  —  a  con- 
clusion confirmed  by  the  general  tone  of  the  Oratio  (cf.  Harnack, 
Ueberlieferung  der  Gritch.  Afol.  p.  199  sq.,  who  refutes  Zahn's 
opinion  that  Tatian  was  a  Syrian  by  race).  We  learn  from  his 
Oratio  also  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  mature  life  (cf. 
chap.  39  sq.).  From  the  passage  quoted  in  the  present  chapter  from 
Irenaus,  we  learn  that  Tatian,  after  the  death  of  Justin  (whose  dis- 
ciple he  was:  see  also  chap.  16,  above),  fell  into  heresy,  and  the 
general  fact  is  confirmed  by  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  and  others.  Beyond  these  meager  notices  we 
have  little  information  in  regard  to  Tatian's  life.  Rhodo  (ouotcd  in 
Bk.  V.  chap.  i;*.  below)  mentions  him,  and  "confesses*  that  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Tatian's  in  Rome,  perhaps  implying  that  this  was 
after  Tatian  had  left  the  Catholic  Church  (though  inasmuch  as  the 
word  "  confesses "  i*  Eusebius',  not  Rhodo's,  we  can  hardly  lay 
the  stress  that  Harnack  does  upon  its  use  in  this  a>nnection) .    Epi- 
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man,  Justin,  and  whom  we  stated  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  the  martyr.  Irenseus  declares  this 
in  the  first  book  of  his  work  Against  Heresies, 

where  he  writes  as  follows  concerning  both 
2       him   and   his   heresy:'    "Those   who  are 

called  Encratites,*  and  who  sprung  from 

phanius  gives  quite  an  account  of  Tatian  in  his  Httr.  XLVI.  x,  but 
as  usual  he  falls  into  ^rave  errors  (especially  in  his  chronology). 
The  only^  trustworthy  information  that  can  be  gathered  from  him  is 
that  Tatian.  after  becoming  a  Christian,  returned  to  Mesopotamia 
and  taught  for  a  while  there  (see  Hamack,  2^/V/.  p.  908  sq.).  We 
learn  from  his  Oratio  that  he  was  already  in  middle  lUe  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  it,  i.e.  about  153  a.d.  (see  note  13,  below),  and  as  a 
conseauence  it  is  commonly  assumed  ttiat  he  cannot  have  been  bom 
much  later  than  zzo  a.d.  Eusebius  in  his  Ckron.  (XII.  year  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  173  a.d.)  says,  Tatianus  hterettcus  agnatcitur^  a  quo 
Encraiita.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  represents  with 
reasonable  accuracy  the  date  of  Tatian's  break  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  know  at  any  rate  that  it  did  not  take  place  until  after 
Justin's  death  (165  a.d.).  In  possession  of  these  various  facts  in 
regard  to  Tatian.  his  life  has  been  constructed  in  various  ways  by 
historians,  but  Hamack  seems  to  have  come  nearest  to  the  truth  in 
his  account  of  him  on  p.  3xa  sq.  He  holds  that  he  was  converted 
about  x^o,  but  soon  afterward  left  for  the  Orient,  and  while  there 
wrote  his  Oratio  ad  Grtecos  ;  that  afterward  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  an  honored  teacher  in  the  Church  for  some  time,  but  finally 
becoming  heretical,  broke  with  the  Church  about  the  vear  173.  The 
arguments  which  Harnack  urges  over  aeainst  Zahn  ^ho  maintains 
that  he  was  but  once  in  Rome,  and  that  lie  became  a  heretic  in  the 
Orient  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there)  seem  fully  to  estab- 
lish his  main  positions.  Of  the  date,  place,  and  circumstances  of 
Tatian's  death,  we  know  nothing. 

Eusebius  informs  us  in  this  chapter  that  Tatian  left  *'a  great 
many  writings,"  but  he  mentions  the  titles  of  only  two,  the  Address 
to  the  Greeks  and  the  Diatessaron  (see  below,  notes  xx  and  13). 
He  seems,  however,  in  §  6,  to  refer  to  another  work  on  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  —  a  work  of  which  we  have  no  trace  anywhere  else,  though 
we  learn  from  Jerome's  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  Tilus  iSax 
Tatian  rejected  some  of  l^aul's  epistles,  as  Marcion  did,  but  unlike 
Marcion  accepted  the  epistle  to  Titus.  We  know  the  titles  of  some 
other  works  written  by  Tatian.  He  himself,  in  his  Oratio  x<,  men- 
tions a  work  which  he  had  written  On  Animals,  The  work  is  no 
longer  extant,  nor  do  we  know  anything  about  it.  Rhodo  (as  we  are 
toldby  Eusebius  in  Bk.  V.  chap,  x^)  mentioned  a  book  oi Problems 
which  Tatian  had  written.  Of  this,  too,  all  traces  have  perished. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom.  III.  za)  mentions  an  heretical  work 
of  Tatian's,  entitled  ircpc  roO  Kard  rhv  <rwrnpa  Karaprria-tiov,  Oh 
Perfection  accordinji^  to  the  Saviour,  which  nas  likewise  perished. 
Clement  (as  also  Ongen)  was  evidently  acquainted  with  still  other 
heretical  works,  especially  one  on  Genesis  (see  below,  note  7),  but 
he  mentions  the  title  only  of  the  one  referred  to.  Rufinus  {H.  E. 
VI.  ix)  says  that  Tatian  composed  a  Chronicon,  which  we  hear 
about  from  no  other  writer.  Malalas  calls  Tatian  a  chronographer, 
but  he  is  evidently  thinking  of  the  chronological  passages  in  his 
Oratio^  and  in  the  absence  of  all  trustworthy  testimony  we  must 
reject  Kufinus'  notice  as  a  mistake.  In  his  Oratio,  chap.  40,  Tatian 
speaks  of  a  work  Against  those  who  have  discoursed  on  Divine 
Things,  in  which  he  intends  to  show  "  what  the  learned  among  the 
Greeks  have  said  concerning  our  politv  and  the  history  of  our  laws, 
and  how  many  and  what  kind  of  men  have  written  of  these  things." 
Whether  he  ever  wrote  the  work  or  not  we  do  not  know;  we  find  no 
other  notice  of  it.  Upon  Tatian,  see  especially  ZaJm's  Tatian's  Dia- 
tessaron and  Hamack's  Ueberlieferung,  &c.,p.  196;  also  Donald- 
son's Hist,  of  Christ,  Lit.  and  Doct,  II.  p.  3  sqq.,  and  J.  M. 
Fuller's  article  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ,  Biog. 

*  In  chap.  x6.  *  Irenasus,  Adv,  Heer,  I.  a8.  i. 

*  'Eiyxparciv,  a  word  meaning  "temperate"  or  •'continent." 
These  Encratites  were  heretics  who  abstained  from  flesh,  from  wine, 
and  from  marriage,  not  temporarily  but  permanently^  and  because 
of  a  belief  in  the  essential  impurity  of  those  things.  They  are  men- 
tioned also  by  Hippolytus  {Phil,  VIII.  13),  who  calls  them  evxpa- 
Ttrai;  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {^Pted.\\.  a,  Strom.  I.  15,  &c.), 
who  calls  them  cyKpanirai ;  by  Epiphanius  (M?r.  47),who  agrees 
with  Hippolytus  in  the  form  of  toe  name,  and  by  others.  The 
Encratites  whom  Irenaeus  describes  seem  to  nave  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct sect,  anti-Jewish  and  Gnostic  in  its  character.  As  described 
by  Hippolytiis  they  appear  to  have  been  mainly  orthodox  in  doctrine 
but  heretical  in  their  manner  of  life,  and  we  may  perhaps  gather  the 
same  thins  from  Clement's  references  to  them.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  Irenaeus  and  the  others  are  not  referring  to  the  same  men. 
So  Theodoret,  //«r.  Fab.  I.  ax,  speaks  of  the  Severian  Encratites; 
but  the  Severians,  as  we  learn  from  this^  chapter  of  Eusebius  and 
from  Epiphanius  {Har.  XLV.),  were  Ebionitic  and  anti-Pauline  in 
their  tenaencies — the  exact  opposites,  therefore,  of  the  Encratites 
referred  to  by  Irenaeus.  That  tnere  was  a  distinct  sect  of  Encratites 
of  the  character  described  by  Irenaeus  cannot  be  denied,  but  we  must 
certainly  conclude  that  the  word  was  used  very  commonly  in  a  wider 
sense  to  denote  men  of  various  schools  who  taught  excessive  and 
heretical  abstinence.  Of  course  the  later  writers  may  have  supposed 
that  they  all  belonged  to  one  compact  sect,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  did  not.  As  to  the  particular  sect  which  Irenaeus  describes, 
the  statement  made  by  Eusebius  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chap. 


Satuminus^  and  Marcion,  preached  celibacy, 
setting  aside  the  original  arrangement  of  Gk>d 
and  tacitly  censuring  him  who  made  male  and 
female  for  the  propagation  of  the  human  race. 
They  introduced  also  abstinence  from  the  things 
called  by  them  animate,*  thus  showing  ingratitude 
to  the  God  who  made  ail  things.  And  they 
deny  the  salvation  of  the  first  man.'  But  3 
this  has  been  only  recently  discovered  by 
them,  a  certain  Tatian  being  the  first  to  intro- 
duce this  blasphemy.  He  was  a  hearer  of  Jus- 
tin, and  expressed  no  such  opinion  while  he  was 
with  him,  but  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  latter 
he  left  the  Church,  and  becoming  exalted  with 
the  thought  of  being  a  teacher,  and  puffed  up 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  superior  to  others,  he 
established  a  peculiar  type  of  doctrine  of  his 
own,  inventing  certain  invisible  aeons  like  the 
followers  of  Valentinus,*  while,  like  Marcion  and 
Satuminus,  he  pronounced  marriage  to  be  cor- 
ruption and  fornication.  His  argument  against 
the  salvation  of  Adam,  however,  he  devised  for 

ter  is  incorrect,  if  we  are  to  accept  Irenaeus'  account.  For  the  pas- 
sage quoted  in  this  chapter  states  that  they  sprung  from  Marcion 
and  Satuminus,  evidently  implying  that  they  were  not  founded  by 
Tatian,  but  that  he  found  them  already  in  existence  when  he  became 
heretical.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  his  name  should  be- 
come connected  with  them  as  their  founder —  for  he  was  the  best- 
known  man  among  them.  That  the  Encratites  as  such  (whether  a 
single  sect  or  a  general  tendency)  should  be  opposed  by  the  Fathers, 
even  by  those  of  ascetic  tendencies,  was  natural.  It  was  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  between  orthodox  and  heretical  asceticism,  and 
yvt  there  was  felt  to  be  a  diflerence.  The  fundamental  distinction 
was  held  by  the  Church — whenever  it  came  to  self-consciousness 
on  the  subject — to  lie  in  the  (act  that  the  heretics  pronounced  the 
things  from  which  they  abstained  essentially  evil  in  themselves, 
thus  holding  a  radical  dualum,  while  the  orthodox  abstained  only  as 
a  matter  of  discipline.  The  distinction,  it  is  true,  was  not  always 
preserved,  but  it  was  this  essentially  diialistic  principle  of  the  En- 
cratites which  the  early  Fathers  combated ;  it  is  noticeable^  however, 
that  they  do  not  expend  as  much  vigor  in  combating  it  as  in  refuting 
errors  in  doctrine.  In  fact,  they  seem  themselves  to  have  been  some- 
what in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  attitude  to  take  toward  these  extreme 
ascetics. 

'  On  Satuminus  and  on  Marcion^  see  chap.  7,  note  6.  and  xi, 
note  15.  On  their  asceticism,  see  especially  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Heer.  1. 94. 

9  Tuy  Acyo/Aci^i'  ju^vvwv :  i.e.  animal  (bod  in  general. 

^  Cf.  Irenaeus^  Aav,  Har.  III.  93,  where  this  opinion  of  Tatian's 
is  refuted  at  considerable  length.  The  opinion  seems  a  little  peculiar^ 
but  was  a  not  unnatural  consequence  of  Tatian's  strong  dualism^ 
and  of  his  doctrine  of  a  conditional  immortality  for  those  who  have 
been  reunited  with  the  Holv  Spirit,  who  took  his  departure  at  the 
time  of  the  (all  (cf.  especially  his  Oratio ,  chap.  xO.  That  Adam, 
who,  by  his  fall,  brought  about  this  separation,  wnich  has  been  of 
such  direful  consequence  to  the  race,  should  be  saved,  was  naturally 
to  Tatian  a  very  repuniant  thought.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  have 
based  his  opinion,  as  Donaldson  remarks,  upon  exegetical  grounds, 
interpreting  the  passage  in  regard  to  Adam  (i  Cor.  xv.  aa)  as  mean- 
ing that  Aoam  is  and  remains  the  principle  of  death,  and  as  such,  of 
course,  cannot  himself  enjoy  life  (see  Irenxus,  ibid.).  This  is  quite 
in  accord  with  the  distinction  between  the  psychical  and  physical  man 
which  he  draws  in  his  Oratio,  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  was 
moved  in  part  also  by  the  same  motive  which  led  Marcion  to  deny 
the  salvation  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  (see  Irenxus, 
Adv.  Har.  I.  97  and  IV.  8),  namely,  the  opposition  between  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  led  him  to  assert  that  those  who  depended  on  the  former  were 
lost.  We  learn  from  Clement  {Strom.  III.  xa)  and  from  Origen 
{de  OreU.  chap.  a|)  that  among  Tatian's  heretical  works  was  one  in 
which  he  discussea  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  perhaps  it  was 
in  this  work  that  he  developed  his  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  Adam. 

*  On  Valentinus,  see  chap,  xx,  note  x.  That  Tatian  was  Gnostic 
in  many  of  his  tendencies  is  plain  enough,  not  only  from  these  words 
of  Irenaeus,  but  also  from  tne  notices  of  him  in  other  writers  ^cf. 
especially  Hippolytus,  Phil.  VIII.  9).  To  what  extent  he  earned 
his  Gnosticism,  however,  and  exactly  in  what  it  consisted,  we  cannot 
tell.  He  can  hardly  have  been  a  pronounced  follower  of  Valentinus 
and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  iEons,  or  we  should  find 
him  connected  more  prominently  with  that  school.  He  was,  in  fact, 
a  decided  eclectic,  and  a  follower  of  no  one  school,  and  doubtless 
this  subject,  like  many  others,  occupied  but  a  subordinate  {rface  in 
his  speculations. 
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himself."     Irenasus  at  that  time  wrote  thus. 

4  But  a  little  later  a  certain  man  named 
Sevenis®  put  new  strength  into  the  afore- 
said heresy,  and  thus  brought  it  about  that  those 

who  took  their  origin  from  it  were  called, 

5  after  him,  Severians.      They,  indeed,  use 
the  Law  and  Prophets  and  Gospels,  but 

j  interpret  in  their  own  way  the  utterances  of  the 

1  Sacred   Scriptures.     And  they  abuse  Paul  the 

apostle  and  reject  his  epistles,  and  do  not 

6  accept  even  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     But 
their  original   founder,  Tatian,   formed  a 

certain  combination  and  collection  of  the  Gos- 
pels, I  know  not  how,^°  to  which  he  gave  the 
title   Diatessaron}^  and  which   is   still   in   the 

*  That  the  Sevexians,  whoever  the^  were,  were  Eocratites  in  the 
wide  sense,  that  is,  strict  abstainers  from  flesh,  wine,  and  marriage, 
cannot  be  denied  (comiMre  with  this  description  of  Eusebius  that  of 
Epiphanius  in  Har,  XLV.,  also  Theodoret's  Hmr.  Fah.  I.  31,  who 
says  that  Apolinarius  wrote  against  the  Severian  Encratites,— a 
sign  that  the  Severians  and  the  Encratites  were  in  some  way  con- 
nected in  tradition  even  though  Theodorct's  statement  may  be  unre- 
liable). But  that  they  were  connected  with  Tatian  and  tne  Encra- 
titic  sect  to  which  he  bielonged,  as  Eusebius  states,  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Tatian  was  a  decided  Paulinist  (almost  as  much  so  as  Mar- 
cioa  himaell)-  He  cannot,  therefore,  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  ^ionitic,  anti-Pauline  sect,  known  as  the  Severians.  Whether 
there  was  ever  such  a  person  as  Severus,  or  whether  the  name  arose 
later  to  explain  the  name  of  thcT  sect  (possibly  taken  from  the  Latin 
trvtrus,  "severe,**  as  Salmon  suggests),  as  the  name  Ebion  was 
invented  to  explam  the  term  £bionite8|  we  do  not  know.  We  are 
ignorant  also  m  the  source  from  which  Eusebius  took  his  description 
of  the  Severians,  as  we  do  not  find  them  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
eariier  anti-heretical  works.  Eusebius  must  have  heard,  as  Epipha- 
nius did.  that  they  were  extreme  ascetics,  and  this  must  have  led 
him,  in  the  absence  of  specific  information  as  to  their  exact  position, 
to  join  them  with  Tatian  and  the  Encratites, — a  connection  which 
can  be  justified  on  no  other  eround. 

i<>  ovic  Old'  ovftK.  Eus^ius  clearly  means  to  imply  in  these 
words  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  tne  Diatessaron,  Lightfoot, 
it  is  true,  endeavors  to  show  that  these  words  may  mean  simoly 
disappro>raI  of  the  work,  and  not  ignorance  in  regard  to  it.  But  nis 
interpretation  is  an  unnatural  one,  and  has  been  accepted  by  few 
scholars. 

u  rh  hKo,  rco-orapwi'.  Eusebius  is  the  first  one  to  mention  this 
DiAirssaroMt  and  he  had  evidently  not  seen  it^  himself.  After  him 
it  is  not  referred  to  again  until  the  time  of  Epiphanius,  who  in  his 
Hter.  XLVI.  x  incorrectly  identifies  it  with  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  evidently  knowing  it  only  by  hearsay.  Theodoret 
(Mrr.  FoA.  I.  so)  informs  us  that  he  found  a  great  many  copies  of 
it  in  circulation  in  his  diocese,  and  that,  finding  that  it  omitted  the 
account  of  our  Lord's  birth,  he  replaced  tt  by  the  four  Gospels,  fear- 
ing the  mischief  which  must  result  from  the  use  of  such  a  mutilated 
Gospel.  In  the  Doctrine  of  A  ddai  (ed.  Syr.  and  Engl,  by  G.  Phillips, 
1S76).  which  belongs  to  the  third  century,  a  Diatessaron  is  men- 
tioned which  is  without  doubt  to  be  identified  with  the  one  under 
consideration  (see  Zahn  I.  p.  xjp  sq.).  Meanwhile  we  learn  from  the 
preijice  to  Dionysius  bar  Salibi's  Commentary  on  Mark  (see  Asse- 
mani,  Bibl.  Or.  \.  57),  that  Ephraem  wrote  a  commentary  uoon 
the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  {Tatianus  yustint  Philoso^ki  ac  Mar' 
tyris  DiscipuUtSf  ox  quatuor  Evangtliis  unum  aiMsit,  quod 
Diatessaron  nuneu^avit.  Hunc  librunt  Sanctus  Efkraem  com- 
mcKtartis  illustravif) .  Ephraem's  commentary  still  exists  in  an 
Armenian  venuon(publishea  at  Venice  in  1836,  and  in  Latin  in  1876 
by  Mcesin^er).  There  exists  also  a  Latin  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
which  is  without  doubt  a  substantial  reproduction  of  Tatian's  Dia- 
tessaron, and  which  was  known  to  Victor  of  Capua  (of  the  sixth 
century).  From  these  sources  Zahn  has  attempted  to  reconstruct 
the  text  of  the  Diatessaron,  and  prints  the  reconstructed  text,  with 
a  criticid  coxnmentarv,  in  his  Tatian's  Diatessaron.  Zahn  main- 
tains that  the  original  work  was  written  in  Syriac,  and  he  is  followed 
by  Lightfoot,  Htlgenfeld,  Fuller,  and  others;  but  Hamack  has  given 
yerv  strong  reasons  for  supposine^  that  it  was  composed  by  Tatian 
in  Greek,  and  that  the  Synac  which  Ephraem  used  was  a  transla- 
tion of  that  original,  not  the  original  itself.  Both  Zahn  and  Har- 
nack  agree,  as  do  most  other  scholars,  that  the  work  was  written 
before  Tatian  became  a  heretic,  and  with  no  heretical  intent.  Inas- 
much as  he  later  became  a  heretic,  however,  his  work  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  of  course  in  later  days,  when  so  much 
stress  was  laid  (as  e.g.  by  Irenaeus)  upon  the  fourfold  Gospel,  Chris- 
tians would  be  naturally  distrustful  of  a  single  Gospel  proposed  as 
a  substitute  for  them.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  work 
bailed  to  find  aicceptance  in  the  Church  at  large.  For  further  particu- 
lars, see  especially  Zahn's  monograph,  which  is  the  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  whole  subject.    See  also  Hamack's 


hands  of  some.  But  they  say  that  he  ventured 
to  paraphrase  certain  words  of  the  apos- 
tle," in  order  to  improve  their  style.  He  7 
has  left  a  great  many  writings.  Of  these 
the  one  most  in  use  among  many  persons  is  his 
celebrated  Address  to  the  Greeks,^  which  also 
appears  to  be  the  best  and  most  useful  of  all  his- 
works.  In  it  he  deals  with  the  most  ancient 
times,  and  shows  that  Moses  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets  were  older  than  all  the  celebrated  men 
among  the  Greeks."  So  much  in  regard  to 
these  men. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Bardesanes  the  Syrian  and  his  Extant  Works ^ 

In  the    same    reign,  as    heresies  were       1 
abounding  in  the  region  between  the  riv- 
ers,^ a  certain  Bardesanes,^  a  most  able  man  and  a 

Ueberlie/erung  der  Griech,  Apolageten.  p.  3x3  fT.,  Fuller's  article 
referred  to  in  note  x,  the  article  by  Lightfoot  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  May,  1877,  and  those  by  Wace  in  the  Ex^ositorXox  1881 
and  x88a. 

"  i.e.  of  Paul,  who  was  quite  commonly  called  simply  o  aiir6<rro- 
Aof.  This  seems  to  imply  that  Tatian  wrote  a  work  on  Paul's  epis- 
tles (see  note  i,  above). 

^  Aoyof  6  irp6«  *EAAifvac:  Oratio  ad  Greecos.  This  work  is- 
still  extant,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  apologies. 
The  standpoint  of  the  author  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Justin, 
for  he  treats  Greek  philosophy  with  the  greatest  contempt,  and  finds- 
nothing  good  in  it.  As  remarked  in  note  x,  above,  the  Oratio  wa» 
probably  written  after  Tatian  had  left  Rome  for  the  first  time,  but 
not  long  after  his  conversion.  We  may  follow  Hamack  (p.  X96)  in  fix- 
ing upon  X  53  to  153  as  an  approximate  date.  The  work  is  printed  with, 
a  Latm  translation  and  commentary  in  Otto's  Cot^.  APoL  Vol.  VI. 

The  best  critical  edition  is  that  of  Schwartz,  in  v.  Gebhardt  and 
Hamack's  Texte  und  Untersucknngent  IV.  z  (Leipzig,  x888^, 
though  it  contains  only  the  Greek  text.  An  English  translation  is- 
given  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  II.  p.  59^-83. 

1^  Tatian  devotes  a  number  of  chapters  to  this  subject  (XXXI.,. 
XXXV.-XLI.).  Eusebius  mentions  him,  with  Clement,  Africanus,. 
Josephus,  and  Justus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Ckron.  (Schone.  11.  p.  4), 
as  a  witness  to  the  antiquity  of  Moses,  and  it  is  probable  tnat  Julius 
Africanus  drew  from  him  in  the  composition  of  his  chronological 
work  (cf.  Hamack,  ibid.  p.  224).  Clement  of  Alexandria  likewise 
made  large  use  of  his  chronological  results  (see  especially  his 
Strom.  I.  3x),  and  Origen  refers  to  them  in  his  Contra  Cels.y  x(. 
It  was  largely  on  account  of  these  chapters  on  the  antiquity  of 
Moses  that  Tatian's  Oratio  was  held  in  such  high  esteem,  while  his 
other  works  disappeared. 

^  i.e.  Mesopotamia:  eiri  ri^v  u^<nK  rwir  fttnokiumv. 

*  Bardesanes  or  Bardaisan  (Greek,  Bapjii}<rainif),  a  distinguished 
Syrian  scholar,  poet,  and  theologian,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  the 
kmg  of  Edessa,  is  commonly  classed  among  the  Gnostics,  but,  as 
Hort  shows,  without  sufficient  reason.  Our  reports  in  regard  to 
him  are  very  conflicting.  Epiphanius  and  Barhiebraeus  relate  that 
he  was  at  first  a  distinguishea  Christian  teacher,  but  afterward  be- 
came corrupted  by  the  doctrines  of  Valentinus.  ^  Eusebius  on  the 
other  hand  says  that  he  was  originally  a  Valentinian,  but  afterward 
left  that  sect  and  directed  his  attacks  against  it.  Moses  of  Chorene 
gives  a  similar  account.  To  Hipiwlytus  he  appeared  as  a  member 
of  the  Eastern  school  of  Valentmians,  while  to  Ephraem  the  Syrian 
he  seemed  in  general  one  of  the  most  fwraicious  of  heretics,  who 
nevertheless  pretended  to  be  orthodox,  veiling  his  errors  in  ambigu- 
ous language,  and  thus  carrying  away  many  of  the  iaithful.  Accord- 
ing to  Hort,  who  has  given  the  subject  very  careful  study,  "  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Bardesanes  rejected  the  ordinary  faith 
of  the  Christians  as  founded  on  the  (^spels  and  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  except  on  isolated  points.  The  more  startling  peculiarities 
of  which  we  near  belong  for  the  most  part  to  an  outer  region  of 
speculation,  which  it  may  easily  have  seemed  possible  to  combine 
with  Christianity,  more  especially  with  the  undeveloped  Christianity 
of  Syria  in  the  third  centuiy.  Tne  local  color  is  everywhere  promi- 
nent. In  passtne  over  to  the  new  faith  Bardaisan  could  not  shake 
off  the  ancient  glamour  of  the  stars,  or  abjure  the  Semitic  love  of 
clothing  thoughts  in  mythological  forms."  This  sutement  exi>lains 
clearly  enough  the  reputation  for  heresy  which  Bardesanes  enjoyed 
in  suDsequent  generations.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
taught  a  system  of  aeons  like  the  Gnostics,  but  he  does  seem  to 
have  leaned  toward  docetisfn,  and  also  to  have  denied  the  proper 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Ephraem  accuses  him  of  teaching  Poly- 
theism, in  effect  if  not  in  words,  but  this  charge  seems  to  have 
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most  skillful  disputant  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  hav- 
ing composed  dialogues  against  Marcion's  fol- 
lowers and  against  certain  others  who  were 
authors  of  various  opinions,  committed  them  to 
writing  in  his  own  language,  together  with  many 

arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  his  mythological  forms;  he  appar- 
ently maintained  always  the  supremacy  of  the  one  Christian  Cod. 
There  is  nothing  in, his  theology  itselt  to  imply  Valentinian  influ- 
ence, hut  the  traditions  to  that  eflfect  are  too  strong  to  be^  entirely 
set  aside.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may,  as  Eusebius  says, 
have  been  a  Valentinian  for  a  time,  and  afterward,  upon  entenng 
the  orthodox  church,  have  retained  some  of  the  views  which  he 
gained  under  their  influence.  This  would  explain  the  conflicting 
lepartsof  his  theology.^  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  about  his 
beliefs.  Hort's  article  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Diet,  of  Christ,  Biof. 
contains  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  student  is 
referred  to  that. 

The  followers  of  Bardesanes  seem  to  have  emphasized  those  points 
in  which  he  differed  with  the  Church  at  large,  and  thus  to  have  de- 
parted further  from  catholic  orthodoxy.  Undoubtedly  Ephraem 
(who  is  our  most  important  authority  for  a  knowledge  of  Bardesanes) 
knows  him  only  throujgh  his  followers,  who  were  very  numerous 
throughout  the  East  m  the  fourth  century,  and  hence  passes  a 
harsher  judgment  upon  him  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done. 
Ephraem  makes  the  uprooting  of  the  "  pernicious  heresy  "  one  of 
his  foremost  duties. 

Eusebius  in  this  chapter,  followed  by  Jerome  {jde  vir.  ill,  chap. 

33) ,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  and  others,  assigns  the  activity  oi  Bar- 
esanes  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (so  also  in  the  CkrcH,\. 
But  Hort  says  that  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Edessa  (Assemani, 
Bibl.  Or.  I.  389)  he  was  born  July  zz,  Z55,  and  accordinjg  to  Bar- 
hebrasus  {Ckron,  Ecel.  ed.  Abbeloos  and  Lamy,  p.  49)  he  dted  in  333 
at  the  age  of  sixt^ -eight,  which  confirms  the  date  of  his  birth  given  by 
the  Chronicle  of^  Edessa.  These  dates  are  accepted  as  correct  by 
Htlgenfeld  and  Hort,  and  the  error  committed  by^  Eusebius  and 
those  who  followed  him  is  explained  b^  their  confusion  of  the  later 
with  the  earlier  Antonioes,  a  confusion  which  was  very  common 
Amon^  the  Fathers. 

His  writings,  as  stated  by  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  and 
others,  were  very  numerous^  and  were  translated  (at  least  many  of 
them)  into  Greek.  The  dialogues  against  the  Marcionists  and 
other  heretics  are  mentioned  also  by  Theodoret  {Har.  Fab.  I.  99) 
and  by  Barhebraeus.  Epiphanius  f  who  apparently  had  some  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  the  man  ana  his  followers)  mentions  {Hter. 
LVI.)  an  Apology  "  in  which  he  resisted  Apollonius,  the  companion 
of  Antoninus,  when  urged  to  deny  that  he  was  a  Christiam"  This 
was  probably  one  of  the  many  works  which  Eusebius  says  he  wrote 
on  occasion  of  the  persecution  which  arose  at  the  time. 

The  Dialogue  on  Fate  is  said  by  Eusebius,  followed  by  Ruflnus 
and  Jeron^e,  to  have  been  addressed  to  Antoninus.  Epiphanius 
says  that  in  this  work  he  "  copiously  refuted  Avidas  the  astrono- 
mer." and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Eusebius'  statement  rests  upon  a 
confusion  of  the  names  Avidas  and  Antoninus,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  work  can  have  been  addressed  to  an  emperor,  and 
in  anv  case  it  cannot  have  been  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  whom 
Eusebius  here  means.    This  Dialogue  on  Fate  is  identified  either 


Other  works.  His  pupils,'  of  whom  he  had  very- 
many  (for  he  was  a  powerful  defender  of  the 
faith),  translated  these  productions  from 
the  Syriac  into  Greek.  Among  them  there  2 
is  also  his  most  able  dialogue  On  Fate,*  ad- 
dressed to  Antoninus,  and  other  works  which 
they  say  he  wrote  on  occasion  of  the  persecution 
which  arose  at  that  time." 

He  indeed  was  at  first  a  follower  of  3 
Valentinus,"  but  afterward,  having  rejected 
his  teaching  and  having  refuted  most  of  his  fic- 
tions, he  fancied  that  he  had  come  over  to  the 
more  correct  opinion.  Nevertheless  he  did  not 
entirely  wash  off  the  filth  of  the  old  heresy.^ 

About  this  time  also  Soter,®  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  departed  this  life. 


wholly  or  in  part  with  a  work  entitled  Book  of  the  Lmws  of  Coun- 
tries,  which  u  still  extant  in  the  original  Synac,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished with  an  English  translation  by  Cureton  in  his  Sficileg.  Syr. 
A  fragment  of  this  work  is  given  in  Eusebius'  Preef,  Evang.  Yl. 
9-Z0,  and,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Sjrriac  text  of  tne  entire  work, 
this  was  all  that  we  had  of  it.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
referred  to  bv  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  other  Fathers,  but  it  is  no 
less  certain  tbat  it  was  not  written  l^  Bardesanes  himself.  As  Hort 
remarks,  *'  the  naWral  impulse  to  confuse  the  author  with  the  chief 
interlocutor  in  an  anonimious  dialogue  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
early  ascription  of  the  Dialogue  to  Bardaisan  himself  by  the  Greek 
Fathers."  It  was  undoubtedly  written  by  one  of  Bardesanes'  dUsci- 
ples,  probably  soon  af\er  his  death,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  does 
not  depart  widely  from  the  spirit  of  Bardesanes'  teacning.  Upon 
Bardesanes,  see,  in  addition  to  Hort's  article,  the  monograph  of 
Merx,  Bardesanes  von  Edessa  (Halle,  Z863),  and  that  of  Hilgenfeld, 
Bardesanes^  der  Lettie  Gnostiker  (Leipz.  Z864). 

'  yvwptfioi.  *  See  note  9. 

'  Hort  coniectures  that  Caracalla,  who  spent  the  winter  of  9z6  in 
Edessa,  and  threw  the  Prince  Bar-Manu  into  captivity,  may  have 
allied  himself  with  a  party  which  was  discontented  witn  the  rule  of 
that  prince,  and  which  instituted  a  heathen  reaction,  and  that  this 
was  tne  occasion  of  the  persecution  referred  to  here,  in  which  Bar- 
desanes proved  his  firmness  in  the  faith  as  recorded  by  Epiphanius. 

*  See  note  9. 

^  It  is  undoubtedly  quite  true,  as  remarked  in  note  9,  that  Barde- 
sanes, after  leaving  Valentianism,  still  retained  views  acquired  under 
its  influence,  and  that  these  colored  all  his  subsequent  thinking. 
This  fact  may  have  been  manifest  to  Eusebius,  wlu>  had  evidently 
read  many  of^  Bardesanes'  works,  and  who  speaks  here  as  if  from 
personal  knowledge. 

*  On  Soter,  see  chap.  19,  note  a. 
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BOOK  V. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1  SoTER,^  bishop  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
died  after  an  episcopate  of  eight  years,  and 

was  succeeded  by  Eleutherus,*  the  twelfth  from 
the  apostles.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Verus,'  the  persecution  of 
our  people  was  rekindled  more  fiercely  in  certain 
districts  on  account  of  an  insurrection  of  the 
masses  in  the  cities ;  and  judging  by  the  number 
in  a  single  nation,  myriads  suffered  martyrdom 
throughout  the  world.*  A  record  of  this  was 
written   for  posterity,  and  in  truth  it  is 

2  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance.    A  full 


^  On  Socer,  tee  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  lo,  note  a. 

>  Eosebitu  in  hia  Chronicle  gives  tne  oate  of  Eleutheras'  acces- 
non  as  the  seventeenth  jyear  of  Marcus  Aureltus  (177  a.d.)»  and 
puts  his  death  into  the  reign  of  Pertinax  (19a).  while  in  chap,  aa  of 
the  present  book  he  places  his  death  in  the  tenth  jyear  of  Commodus 
(189).  Most  of  our  authorities  agree  in  assigning  fifteen  years  to 
his  episcopate,  and  this  may  be  accepted  as  unooubtedl]^  correct. 
Most  of  them,  moreover,  agree  with  chap,  aa  of  this  book,  in  assign- 
ing his  death  to  the  tenth  year  of  Commodus,  and  this  too  may  be 
accepted  -is  accurate.  But  %irith  these  two  data  we  are  obliged  to 
posh  his  accession  back  into  the  year  174  (or  17c),  which  is  accepted 
by  Lipsius  (sec  his  Ckron,  dtr  rdm.  Bi*ch9/e,  p.  184  sq.).  We 
must  therefore  suppose  that  he  became  bishop  some  two  years  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  persecution  referred  to  just  below,  in  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  the  Armenian 
version  of  the  Chron.  Eleuthenis  is  called  the  thirteenth  bishop  of 
Rome  (sec  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  19,  note  5),  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
as  pointed  out  in  tne  note  referred  to.  Eleuthertis  is  mentioned  in 
Bk.  IV.  chap.  11,  in  connection  with  Heeesippus,  and  also  in  Bk. 
IV.  chap,  sa^  by  Hegesippus  himself,  lie  u  chiefly  interesting 
because  of  hu  connection  with  Irenxus  and  the  Galucan  martyrs 
(see  chap.  ^1  below),  and  his  relation  to  the  Montanistic  contro- 
versy (see  chan.  3).  Bede,  in  his  Hist.  Ecclrs.t  chap.  4,  connects 
Eleutherus  witn  tne  origin  of  British  Christianity,  but  the  tradition 
is  quite  groundless.^  One  of  the  decretals  and  a  spurious  epistle  are 
falsely  ascribed  to  him. 

s  i.e.,  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a.d. 
Z77  (upon  Eusebius'  confusion  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  Lucius 
Verus,  see  below,  p.  390,  note).  In  the  Ckron.  the  persecution 
at  Lyons  and  Viennc  is  associated  with  the  seventh  vear  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (167),  and  consequently  some  (e.g.  Blondellus,  Stroth,  and 
Jachmann),  nave  maintained  that  the  notice  in  the  present  passase 
is  incorrect,  and  Jachmaim  has  attacked  Eusebius  very  severely  for 
the  supposed  error.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  notice  in  the 
Ckron.  (in  the  Armenian^  which  represents  the  original  form  more 
closely  than  Jennei^s  version  does)  u  not  placed  opposite  the  seventh 
year  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (as  the  notices  in  the  Ckron.  commonlv 
are),  but  is  placed  after  it,  and  grouped  with  the  notice  of  Polycarp  s 
martvrdom,  which  occurred,  not  in  167,  but  in  155  or  156  (see  above, 
Bk.  IV.  chap.  iSt  note  a).  It  would  seem,  as  remarked  by  Light- 
foot  {Ignaiiutf  I.  p.  630) ,  that  Eusebius  simplv  connected  together 
the  martyrdoms  wnich  he  supposed  occurred  about  this  time,  with- 
out intending  to  imply  that  tney  all  took  place  in  the  same  year. 
Similar  groupings  of^ kindred  events  which  occurred  at  various  times 
during  tne  reign  of  an  emperor  are  quite  common  in  the  Ckron. 
(cf.  the  notices  of  martyrdoms  under  Trajan  and  of  apologies  and 
rescripts  under  Hadrian).  Over  against  die  distinct  statement  of 
the  history,  therefore,  in  the  present  instance,  the  notice  in  the 
Ckron.  is  of  no  weieht.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  from  the  present 
passage  that  Eusebius  nad  strong  grounds  for  putting  the  persecution 
mto  the  time  of  Eleutherus.  and  the  letter  sent  by  the  confessors  to 
Eleutherus  (as  recorded  below  in  chap.  4)  gives  us  also  good  reason 
for  putting  the  persecution  into  the  time  of  his  episcopate.  But 
Eleutherus  cannot  have  become  bishop  before  174  (see  Lipskis' 
Ckron.  der  rdtn.  Bitekd/e,  p.  184  sq.,  and  note  a,  above).  There 
is  no  reason,  therefbie,  for  doubting  the  date  given  here  by  Eusebius. 


account,  containing  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  is  given  in  our  Collection 
of  Martyrdoms,*  which  constitutes  a  narrative 
instructive  as  well  as  historical.  I  will  repeat 
here  such  portions  of  this  account  as  may  be 
needful  for  the  present  purpose. 

Other  writers  of  history  record  the  victo-  3 
ries  of  war  and  trophies  won  from  enemies, 
the  skill  of  generals,  and  the  manly  bravery  of 
soldiers,  defiled  with  blood  and  with  innumer- 
able slaughters  for  the  sake  of  children  and 
country  and  other  possessions.  But  our  4 
narrative  of  the  government  of  God*  will 
record  in  ineffaceable  letters  the  most  peaceful 
wars  waged  in  behalf  of  the  peace  of  the  soul, 
and  will  tell  of  men  doing  brave  deeds  for  truth 
rather  than  country,  and  for  piety  rather  than 
dearest  friends.  It  will  hand  down  to  imperish- 
able remembrance  the  discipline  and  the  much- 
tried  fortitude  of  the  athletes  of  religion,  the 
trophies  won  from  demons,  the  victories  over 
invisible  enemies,  and  the  crowns  placed  upon 
all  their  heads. 


CHAPTER   I. 

The  Number  of  those  who  fought  for  Religion 
in  Gaul  under  Verus  and  the  Nature  of  their 
Conflicts, 

The  country  in  which  the  arena  was  pre-       1 
pared  for  them  was  Gaul,  of  which  Lyons 
and  Vienne  *  are  the  principal  and  most  celebrated 
cities.    The  Rhone  passes  through  both  of  them, 
flowing  in  a  broad  stream  through  the  entire  re- 

*  All  the  MSB.  read  itaprv^v,  but  I  have  followed  Valesius  (in 
his  notes)  and  Heinichen  in  reading  ft-ofirvpimp,  which  is  supported 
by  the  version  of  Rufinus  (^do  sineulorum  mariyrtis) ,  and  which 
is  the  word  used  by  Eusebius  in  all  his  other  references  to  the  work 
(Bk.  IV.  chap.  i«  and  Bk.  V.  chaps.  4  and  ax),  and  is  in  fact  the 
proper  word  to  be  employed  after  avi^aywyi}.  "  collection."  We 
speak  correctly  of  a  '*  collection  of  martyrdoms, '  not  of  a  "  collection 
of  martyrs,"  and  I  caimot  believe  that  Eusebius,  in  referring  to  a 
work  ot  his  own,  used  the  wrong  word  in  the  present  case.  Upon 
the  work  itself,  see  the  Prolegomena,  p.  30,  of  this  volume. 

*  rou  Kara  9ti>v  iroAirevfAarof,  with  the  majority  of  the  MSS. 
supported  by  Rufinus.  Some  MSS.,  followed  by  Stroth,  Burton, 
and  Schwegler,  read  KoJf  i^M^f  instead  of  Kara  9thv  (see  Heinichen's 
note  in  loco).  Christophorsonus  translates  drvinam  vrvendt  ratiO' 
ncntf  which  is  approved  by  Heinichen.  But  the  contrast  drawn 
seems  to  be  rather  between  earthly  kingdoms,  or  governments,  and 
the  kingdom,  or  ^vemment,  of  God;  and  I  have,  therefore,  pre- 
ferred to  give  woKiTtvfia  its  ordinary  meaning,  as  is  done  by  Valesius 
idrvitug  roi^liem)t  Stroth  {.Repuhlik  GoUtt),  and  Ooss  {Staates 
Goiiei). 

^  AovyAovvof  KOi  BtVvva,  the  ancient  Lugdunum  and  Vienna, 
the  modem  Lyons  and  Viczuie  in  southeastern  rranoe. 
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2  gion.  The  most  celebrated  churches  in  that 
country  sent  an  account  of  the  witnesses '  to 

the  churches  in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  relating  in  the 
following  manner  what  was  done  among  them. 
I  will  give  their  own  words.' 

3  "  The  servants  of  Christ  residing  at  Vienne 
and  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  to  the  brethren  through- 
out Asia  and  Phrygia,  who  hold  the  same  faith 
and  hope  of  redemption,  peace  and  grace  and 
glory  from  God  the  Father  and  Christ  Jesus  our 

Lord." 

4  Then,  having  related  some  other  matters, 
they  begin  their  account  in  this  manner : 

"The  greatness  of  the  tribulation  in  this  re- 
gion, and  the  fury  of  the  heathen  against  the 
saints,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  blessed  witnesses, 
we  cannot  recount  accurately,  nor  indeed 

5  could  they  possibly  be  recorded.     For  with 
all  his  might  the  adversary^  fell  upon  us, 

giving  us  a  foretaste  of  his  unbridled  activity  at 
his   future   coming.     He  endeavored   in   every 

*  fioLfiTvpiav.  This  word  is  used  in  this  and  the  following  chap- 
ters of  all  those  that  suffered  in  the  persecution,  whether  they  lost 
their  lives  or  not,  and  therefore  in  a  broader  sense  than  our  word 
""  martvr."  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  ambij^uity  I  have  trans- 
lated tne  word  in  every  case  "witness,"  its  original  significance. 
Upon  the  use  of  the  words  fiiftrvp  and  fi-dprvt  in  the  early  Church, 
see  6k.  III.  chap.  3a,  note  15. 

*  The  fragments  of  this  epistle,  preserved  by  Eusebius  in  this 
and  the  next  chapter,  are  printed  with  a  commentary  by  Routh,  in 
his  J?</.  Sacra,  I.  p.  385  sq.,  and  an  English  translation  is  given  in 
the  Ante-Nicene  rathers,  Vlll.  p.  778  sq.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  early  date  and  reliability  of  the  epistle.  It  bears  no 
traces  of  a  later  age,  and  contains  little  of  the  marvelous,  which 
•entered  so  largely  into  the  spurious  martyrologies  of  a  later  day.   Its 

fenuineness  is  in  fact  questioned  by  no  one  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
t  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  the  kind  which  we  have,  and 
well  deserves  the  place  in  his  History  which  Eusebius  has  accorded 
it.  We  may  assume  that  we  have  tne  greater  part  of  the  epistle  in 
so  far  as  it  related  to  the  martyrdoms.  Ado,  m  his  Mart.,  asserts 
that  forty-eight  suffered  martyrdom,  and  even  ^ves  a  list  of  their 
names.  It  is  possible  that  he  gained  his  information  from  the  epistle 
itself,  as  given  in  its  complete  form  in  Eusebius'  CoUection  of  mar- 
iyrdoms  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  rather  that  Eusebius  has  men- 
tioned if  not  all.  at  least  the  maiority  of  the  martyrs  referred  to  in 
the  epistle,  and  tnat  therefore  Aclo's  list  is  larsely  imaginary.  Euse- 
bius' statement,  that  a  '*  multitude "  suflTerea  signifies  nothing,  for 
Mvpia  was  a  very  indefinite  word,  and  might  be  used  of  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  as  easily  as  of  forty-eight.  To  speak  of  the  persecution  as 
"  wholesale,"  so  that  it  was  not  safe  for  any  Christian  to  appear  out 
of  doors  (Liehtfoot,  Ignatius ,  Vol.  I.  p.  499},  is  rather  overstating 
the  case.  The  persecution^  must,  of  course,  whatever  its  extent, 
appear  terrible  to  the  Christians  of^the  region;  but  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  epistle  itself  will  hardly  justify  the  extravagant  state- 
ments which  are  commonly  made  in  regard  to  the  magnitude  and 
severity  of  the  persecution.  It  may  have  been  worse  than  any  single 
persecution  that  had  preceded  it,  but  sinks  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  those  which  took  place  under  Decius  and  Diocletian. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  epistle  was  especially  addressed 
to  the  Christians  of  Asia  and  Phrvna.  We  know  that  Southern 
Gaul  contained  a  great  many  Asia  Minor  people,  and  that  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  districts  was  very  close.  Irenaeus,  and  other 
prominent  Christians  of  Gaul,  in  the  second  and  following  centuries, 
were  either  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  or  had  pursued  their  studies 
there;  and  so  the  Church  of  the  country  always  bore  a  peculiarly 
Greek  character,  and  was  for  some  centuries  in  sympathy  and  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Eastern  Church.  Witness,  for 
instance,  the  rise  and  spread  of  semi-Pelagianism  there  in  the  fifth 
century,  —  a  simple  reproduction  in  its  mam  features  of  the  anthro- 
pology of  the  Elastem  Church.  Doubtless,  at  the  time  this  epistle 
was  written,  there  were  many  Christians  in  Lyons  and  Vienne,  who 
had  friends  and  relations  in  the  East,  and  hence  it  was  very  natural 
that  an  epistle  should  be  sent  to  what  might  be  called,  in  a  sense, 
the  mother  churches.  Valesius  expressed  the  opinion  that  Irenaeus 
was  the  author  of  this  epistle;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  many 
other  scholars.  It  is  possible  that  he  was,  but  there  are  no  grounds 
upon  which  to  base  the  opinion,  except  the  fact  that  Irenaeus  lived 
in  Lyons,  and  was,  or  afterward  became,  a  writer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  significant  that  no  tradition  has  connected  the  letter  with 
Irenaeus'  name,  and  that  even  Eusebius  has  no  thought  of  such  a 
connection.  In  fact,  Valesius'  opinion  seems  to  me  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable. 


manner  to  practice  and   exercise   his   servants 
against  the  servants  of  God,  not  only  shutting 
us  out  from  houses  and  baths  and  markets,  but 
forbidding  any   of  us  to  be  seen  in  any 
place  whatever.     But  the  grace  of  God  led       6 
the  conflict  against  him,  and  delivered  the 
weak,  and  set  them  as  firm  pillars,  able  through 
patience  to  endure  all  the  wrath  of  the  Evil  One. 
And  they  joined  battle  with  him,  undergoing  all 
kinds  of  shame  and  injury ;  and  regarding  their 
great  sufferings  as  little,  they  hastened  to  Christ, 
manifesting  truly  that   'the   sufferings   of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  to 
US-ward.'*     First  of  all,  they  endured  nobly       7 
the  injuries  heaped  upon  them  by  the  popu- 
lace ;  clamors  and  blows  and  draggings  and  rob- 
beries and  stonings  and  imprisonments,^  and  all 
things  which  an  infuriated  mob  delight  in 
inflicting  on  enemies  and  adversaries.  Then,       8 
being  taken  to  the  forum  by  the  chiliarch  • 
and  the  authorities  of  the  city,  they  were  exam- 
ined in  the  presence  of  the  whole  multitude, 
and  having  confessed,  they  were  imprisoned 
until  the  arrival  of  the  governor.     When,       9 
afterwards,  they  were  brought  before  him, 
and  he  treated   us  with   the   utmost    cruelty, 
Vettius  Epagathus,'^  one  of  the  brethren,  and  a 
man  filled  with  love  for  God  and  his  neighbor, 
interfered.     His  life  was  so  consistent  that,  al- 
though young,   he  had  attained  a   reputation 
equal  to   that  Qf  the  elder  Zacharias:  for  he 
'walked  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless,'  *  and  was  untir- 

*  Rom.  viii.  i8. 

<*  Of  course  ofEcial  imprisonment  cannot  be  referred  to  here.  It 
may  be  that  the  mob  did  actually  shut  Christians  up  in  one  or  an- 
other place,  or  it  may  mean  simply  that  their  treatment  was  such 
that  the  Christians  were  obliged  to  avoid  places  of  public  resort  and 
were  perhaps  even  compelled  to  remain  somewhat  closely  at  home, 
and  were  thus  in  a  sense  "  imprisoned." 

*  XtkiapxiKt  Strictly  the  commander  of  a  thousand  men,  but  com- 
monly used  also  to  translate  the  Latin  Tribnnus  militum. 

'  Of  the  various  witnesses  mentioned  in  this  chapter  fVettius 
Epagathus,  Sanctus,  Attains,  Blandina,  Biblias,  Pothinus,  Maturus, 
Alexander,  Ponticus)  we  know  only  what  this  epistle  tells  us.  The 
question  has  arisen  whether  Vettius  Epagathus  really  was  a  martyr. 
Renan  {^Marc  A  urile,  p.  307)  thinks  that  he  was  not  even  arrested, 
but  that  the  words  "  taken  into  the  number  of  martyrs  **  ($  zo,  be- 
low) imply  simply  that  he  enjoyed  all  the  merit  of  martyrdom  w^ith- 
out  actuafly  under^oin^  any  suffering.  He  bases  his  opinion  upon 
the  fact  that  Vettius  is  not  mentioned  again  among  the  martyrs 
whose  sufferings  are  recorded,  and  also  upon  the  use  of  the  words, 
"  He  was  and  is  a  true  disciple  "  (}  xo,  below).  It  is  quite  pKwsible, 
however,  that  Vettius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  roan  of  high  sta- 
tion, was  simply  beheaded  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  reason  for  giving  a  description  of  his  death ;  and  still  further 
the  words,  "  taken  into  the  order  of  witnesses,"  and  also  the  words 
used  in  §  xo,  "  being  well  pleased  to  lay  down  his  life,"  while  they 
do  not  prove  that  he  suffered  martyrdom,  yet  seem  very  strongly  to 
imply  that  he  did,  and  the  quotation  from  the  Apocalypse  in  the  same 
paragraph  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  aead,  not  alive,  at  the 
time  the  epistle  was  written.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
probable,  though  not  certain,  that  Vettius  was  one  of  the  martyrs. 
Valesius  refers  to  Gregory  of  Tours  {H.  E.  chaps.  39,  jx)  as  mention- 
ing a  certain  senator  who  was  "  of  the  lineage  of  Vettius  Epagathus, 
who  suffered  for  the  name  of  Christ  at  Lyons."  Gregory's  authority 
i.s  not  very  great,  and  he  may  in  this  case  have  known  no  more 
about  the  death  of  Vettius  than  is  told  in  the  fragment  which  we 
still  possess,  so  that  his  statement  can  hardly  be  urged  as  proof  that 
Vettius  did  sufler  martyrdom.  But  it  may  be  used  as  indicating 
that  the  latter  was  of  a  noble  family,  a  fact  which  is^  confixtacd  in 
§  xo,  below,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  distinction. 

*  Luke  1.  6. 
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ing  in  every  good  work  for  his  neighbor,  zealous 
for  God  and  fervent  in  spirit.  Such  being  his 
character,  he  could  not  endure  the  unreasonable 
judgment  against  us,  but  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation, and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  testify  in 
behalf  of  his  brethren,  that  there  is  among 

10  us  nothing  ungodly  or  impious.     But  those 
about  the  judgment  seat  cried  out  against 

him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  distinction ;  and  the 
governor  refused  to  grant  his  just  request,  and 
merely  asked  if  he  also  were  a  Christian.  And 
he,  confessing  this  with  a  loud  voice,  was  him- 
self taken  into  the  order*  of  the  witnesses,  being 
called  the  Advocate  of  the  Christians,  but  having 
the  Advocate *•  in  himself,  the  Spirit"  more 
abundantly  than  Zacharias.^  He  showed  this 
by  the  fullness  of  his  love,  being  well  pleased 
even  to  lay  down  his  life^  in  defense  of  the 
brethren.  For  he  was  and  is  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ,  *  following  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
goeth.' " 

11  "  Then  the  others  were  divided,"  and  the 
proto-witnesses  were  manifestly  ready,  and 

finished  their  confession  with  all  eagerness.  But 
some  appeared  unprepared  and  untrained, 
weak  as  yet,  and  unable  to  endure  so  great  a 
conflict.  About  ten  of  these  proved  abortions," 
causing  us  great  grief  and  sorrow  beyond  meas- 
ure, and  impairing  the  zeal  of  the  others  who 
had  not  yet  been  seized,  but  who,  though  suffer- 
ing all  kinds  of  affliction,  continued  constantly 
with  the  witnesses  and   did   not   forsake 

12  them.    Then  all  of  us  feared  greatly  on  ac- 
count of  uncertainty  as  to  their  confession ; 

not  because  we  dreaded  the  sufferings  to  be  en- 
dured, but  because  we  looked  to  the  end,  and 
were  afraid  that  some  of  them  might  fall 

13  away.      But  those  who  were  worthy  were 
seized  day  by  day,  filling  up  their  number, 

so  that  all  the  zealous  persons,  and  those  through 

whom  especially  our  affairs  had  been  established, 

were   collected  together  out  of   the   two 

14  churches.     And  some  of  our  heathen' ser- 


*  KA^por,  employed  in  the  sense  of  "  order/* "  class."  "  category/' 
Upon  the  stgnificance  of  the  word  i^^Tlfi^  ui  early  Cnristian  litera- 
tuie,  see  Ritschl's  exhaustive  discussion  in  \ivi  EnUUkung  der  aU- 
MatJkoliscktM  K ire  he  J  ad  ed.,  p.  388  sq. 

^  vapaicAi|Toy;  cf.  John  xiv.  16. 

u  vffvfta  is  omitted  by  three  im^rtant  MSS.,  followed  by 
Laenuner  and  Heinichen.  Barton  retains  the  word  in  his  text,  but 
rqects  it  in  a  note.  They  are  possibly  correct,  but  I  have  preferred 
to  follow  the  majority  of  the  codices,  thinking  it  quite  natural  that 
£usd>ius  should  mtroduce  the  irrcvjua  in  connection  with  Zacharias, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  filled  with  the  "  Spirit/*  not  with  the 
"  Advocate/'  and  thinking  the  omission  of  the  word  by  a  copyist, 
to  whom  it  might  seem  quite  superfluous  after  vapaicAirrei',  much 
easier  than  its  insertion. 

^  See  Luke  i.  67.  u  Compare  John  xv.  13. 

>*  Rev.  xiv.  4. 

<*  XicKptrorro.  Valesius  finds  in  this  word  a  figure  taken  from 
the  athletic  combats:  for  before  the  contests  began  the  combatants 
were  examined,  and  those  found  eligible  were  admitted  (cio-xptVc- 
otfu),  while  the  others  were  rejected  (tJcttpiVctf^tfat). 

***  *\i-Tpm9o»i  with  Stroth,  Zimmermann,  Schwegler,  Burton, 
and  Heinicheo.  i(rirtvov  has  perhaps  a  little  stronger  MS.  support, 
and  was  read  by  Rufinus,  but  the  former  word,  as  Valesius  remarks, 
being  more  unusual  than  the  latter,  could  much  more  easily  be 
changed  into  the  latter  by  a  copyist  than  the  latter  into  the  former. 


vants  also  were  seized,  as  the  governor  had 
commanded  that  all  of  us  should  be  examined 
publicly.  These,  being  ensnared  by  Satan,  and 
fearing  for  themselves  the  tortures  which  they 
beheld  the  saints  endure,^^  and  being  also  urged 
on  by  the  soldiers,  accused  us  falsely  of  Thyes- 
tean  banquets  and  CEdipodean  intercourse,**  and 
of  deeds  which  are  not  only  unlawful  for  us  to 
speak  of  or  to  think,  but  which  we  cannot 
believe  were  ever  done  by  men.  When  15 
these  accusations  were  reported,  all  the 
people  raged  like  wild  beasts  against  us,  so  that 
even  if  any  had  before  been  moderate  on  ac- 
count of  friendship,  they  were  now  exceedingly 
furious  and  gnashed  their  teeth  against  us.  And 
that  which  was  spoken  by  our  I^rd  was  fulfilled  : 
'The  time  will  come  when  whosoever  killeth 
you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service.**^ 
Then  finally  the  holy  witnesses  endured  16 
sufferings  beyond  description,  Satan  striving 
earnestly  that  some  of  the  slanders  might  be 
uttered  by  them  also." 

"  But  the  whole  wrath  of  the  populace,  and  17 
governor,  and  soldiers  was  aroused  exceed- 
ingly against  Sanctus,  the  deacon  from  Vienne,*^ 
and  Maturus,  a  late  convert,  yet  a  noble  com- 
batant, and  against  Attalus,  a  native  of  Perga- 
mos,**  where  he  had  always  been  a  pillar  and 
foundation,  and  Blandina,  through  whom  Christ 
showed  that  things  which  appear  mean  and 
obscure  and  despicable  to  men  are  with  God  of 
great  glory,**  through  love  toward  him  manifested 
in  power,  and  not  boasting  in  appearance. 
For  while  we  all  trembled,  and  her  earthly  18 
mistress,  who  was  herself  also  one  of  the 
witnesses,  feared  that  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  her  body,  she  would  be  unable  to  make 
bold  confession,  Blandina  was  filled  with  such 


>'  Gieseler  {Ecciettiutical  Hutorj^  Harper's  edition,  I.  p.  137) 
speaks  of  this  as  a  violation  of  the  ancient  law  that  slaves  could  not 
be  compelled  to  testify  against  their  masters;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  it  u  not  said  in  the  present  case  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
testify  against  their  masters,  but  only  that  through  fear  of  what 
might  come  upon  them  the^  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  the  soldiers 
and  uttered  falsehoods  agaust  their  masters.  It  is  not  implied  there- 
fore that  any  illegal  methods  were  employed  in  this  respect  by  the 
officials  in  connection  with  the  trials. 

M  i.e.  of  cannibalism  and  incest ;  for  according  to  classic  legend 
Thyestes  had  unwittingly  eaten  his  own  sons  served  to  him  at  a 
banquet  by  an  enemy,  and  CEdipus  had  unknowingly  married  his 
own  mother.  Upon  the  terrible  accusations  brought  against  the 
Christians  by  their  heathen  enemies,  see  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  7, 
note  ao.  *'  John  xvi.  a. 

7  ^  Kal  2i*  cKcivwv  pi^^Kot  ri  Twf  /SAaa^^Mwf.  The  word  ^Aov- 
^^^wv  evidently  refers  here  to  the  slanderous  r^x>rts  against  the 
Christians  such  as  had  been  uttered  bv  those  mentioned  just  above. 
This  is  made  clear,  as  Valesius  remarks,  by  the  kox  hC  iK^iviv,  "  by 
them  a/so.'\ 

*^  Valesius  maintains  that  Saactus  was  a  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Lyons,  and  that  the  words  awb  Bitvvri^  signify  only  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Vienne,  but  it  is  certainly  more  natural  to  understand  the 
words  as  implyins  that  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Vienne. 
and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  account  for  hu  presence  in  Lyons  ana 
his  martyrdom  there.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  church  of  Vienne 
was  personally  involved  in  the  persecution  as  well  as  that  of  Lyons. 
Cf.  §  XI,  above. 

"  Pergamos^  in  Asia  Minor  (mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  xa,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  church  for  a  number  of  centuries)  is  apparently 
meant  here.  As  already  remarked,  the  connection  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  01  Asia  Minor  was  very  close. 

»  Cf.  X  Cor.  i.  a;,  28. 
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power  as  to  be  delivered  and  raised  above 
\hose  who  were  torturing  her  by  turns  from 
morning  till  evening  in  every  manner,  so  that 
\hey  acknowledged  that  they  were  conquered, 
and  could  do  nothing  more  to  her.  And  they 
were  astonished  at  her  endurance,  as  her  entire 
body  was  mangled  and  broken ;  and  they  testi- 
fied that  one  of  these  forms  of  torture  was  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  life,  not  to  speak  of  so 

19  many  and  so  great  sufferings.  But  the 
blessed  woman,  like  a  noble  athlete,  re- 
newed her  strength  in  her  confession ;  and  her 
comfort  and  recreation  and  relief  from  the  pain 
of  her  sufferings  was  in  exclaiming,  'I  am  a 
Christian,  and  there  is  nothing  vile   done  by 

us.* 

20  ''But  Sanctus  also  endured  marvelously 
and  superhumanly  '^  all  the  outrages  which 

he  suffered.  While  the  wicked  men  hoped,  by 
the  continuance  and  severity  of  his  tortures  to 
wring  something  from  him  which  he  ought  not 
to  say,  he  girded  himself  against  them  with  such 
firmness  that  he  would  not  even  tell  his  name,  or 
the  nation  or  city  to  which  he  belonged,  or  whether 
he  was  bond  or  free,  but  answered  in  the  Roman 
tongue  to  all  their  questions, '  I  am  a  Christian.* 
He  confessed  this  instead  of  name  and  city  and 
race  and  everything  besides,  and  the  people 

21  heard  from  him  na  other  word.    There  arose 
therefore  on  the  part  of  the  governor  and 

his  tormentors  a  great  desire  to  conquer  him ; 

but  having   nothing  more  that   they  could  do 

to  him,   they   finally  fastened  red-hot   brazen 

plates  to  the  most  tender  parts  of  his  body. 

22  And  these  indeed  were  burned,  but  he  con- 
tinued unbending  and  unyielding,  firm  in  his 

confession,  and  refreshed  and  strengthened  by 
the  heavenly  fountain  of  the  water  of  life, 

23  flowing  from  the  bowels  of  Christ.     And 
his  body  was  a  witness  of  his  sufferings, 

being  one  complete  wound  and  bruise,  drawn 
out  of  shape,  and  altogether  unlike  a  human 
form.  Christ,  suffering  in  him,  manifested  his 
glory,  delivering  him  from  his  adversary,  and 
making  him  an  ensample  for  the  others,  show- 
ing that  nothing  is  fearful  where  the  love  of  the 
Father  is,  and  nothing  painful  where  there 

24  is  the  glory  of  Christ.    For  when  the  wicked 
men  tortured  him  a  second  time  after  some 

days,  supposing  that  with  his  body  swollen  and 
inflamed  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  touch  of  a  hand,  if  they  should  again 
apply  the  same  instruments,  they  would  over- 
come him,  or  at  least  by  his  death  under  his 
sufferings  others  would  be  made  afraid,  not  only 
did  not  this  occur,  but,  contrary  to  all  human 
expectation,  his  body  arose  and  stood  erect  in  the 
midst  of  the  subsequent  torments,  and  resumed 
its  original  appearance  and  the  use  of  its  limbs, 


SO  that,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  these  sec- 
ond sufferings  became  to  him,  not  torture,  but 
healing. 

"  But  the  devil,  thinking  that  he  had  al-  2& 
ready  consumed  Biblias,  who  was  one  of 
those  who  had  denied  Christ,  desiring  to  in- 
crease her  condemnation  through  the  utterance 
of  blasphemy,^  brought  her  again  to  the  torture, 
to  compel  her,  as  already  feeble  and  weak, 
to  report  impious  things  concerning  us.  But  26 
she  recovered  herself  under  the  suffering, 
and  as  if  awaking  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  re- 
minded by  the  present  anguish  of  the  eternal 
punishment  in  hell,  she  contradicted  the  blas- 
phemers. '  How,*  she  said,  '  could  those  eat 
children  who  do  not  think  it  lawful  to  taste  the 
blood  even  of  irrational  animals  ? '  And  thence- 
forward she  confessed  herself  a  Christian,  and  was 
given  a  place  in  the  order  of  the  witnesses. 

"But  as  the  tyrannical  tortures  were  27 
made  by  Christ  of  none  effect  through  the 
patience  of  the  blessed,  the  devil  invented  other 
contrivances,  —  confinement  in  the  dark  and 
most  loathsome  parts  of  the  prison,  stretching 
of  the  feet  to  the  fifth  hole  in  the  stocks,""  and 
the  other  outrages  which  his  servants  are  accus- 
tomed to  inflict  upon  the  prisoners  when  furious 
and  filled  with  the  devil.  A  great  many  were 
suffocated  in  prison,  being  chosen  by  the  Lord 
for  this  manner  of  death,  that  he  might 
manifest  in  them  his  glory.  For  some,  28 
though  they  had  been  tortured  so  cruelly 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  could  live, 
even  with  the  most  careful  nursing,  yet,  desti- 
tute of  human  attention,  remained  in  the  prison, 
being  strengthened  by  the  Lord,  and  invigorated 
both  in  body  and  soul ;  and  they  exhorted  and 
encouraged  the  rest.  But  such  as  were  young, 
and  arrested  recently,  so  that  their  bodies  had 
not  become  accustomed  to  torture,  were  unable 
to  endure  the  severity  of  their  confinement,  and 
died  in  prison. 

"The  blessed  Pothinus,  who  had  been      29 
entrusted  with  the  bishopric  of  Lyons,  was 
dragged  to  the  judgment  seat.  He  was  more  than 
ninety  years  of  age,  and  very  infirm,  scarcely  in- 
deed able  to  breathe  because  of  physical  weak- 
ness ;  but  he  was  strengthened  by  spiritual  zeal 
through  his  earnest  desire  for  martyrdom.  Though 
his  body  was  worn  out  by  old  age  and  disease,  his 
life  was  preserved  that  Christ  might  triumph 
in  it.  When  he  was  brought  by  the  soldiers  to     30 
the  tribunal,  accompanied  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates and  a  multitude  who  shouted  against  him 
in  every  manner  as  if  he  were  Christ  him- 
self, he  bore  noble  witness.     Being  asked     31 


^  Blasphemy  against  Christianity,  not  against  God  or  Christ: 
that  is,  slanders  against  the  Christians  (cf.  S  14,  above),  as  is  indi" 
cated  by  the  words  that  follow  (so  Valesius  also). 

*^  See  Bk.  IV.  chap.  x6,  note  9. 
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by  the  governor,  Who  was  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians, he  replied,  *  If  thou  art  worthy,  thou  shalt 
know.'  Then  he  was  dragged  away  harshly,  and 
received  blows  of  every  kind.  Those  near  him 
struck  him  with  their  hands  and  feet,  regard- 
less of  his  age ;  and  those  at  a  distance  hurled 
at  him  whatever  they  could  seize ;  all  of  them 
thinking  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  great  wick- 
edness and  impiety  if  any  possible  abuse  were 
omitted.  For  thus  they  thought  to  avenge  their 
own  deities.  Scarcely  able  to  breathe,  he  was 
cast  into  prison  and  died  after  two  days. 

32  "Then  a  certain  great  dispensation  of 
God  occurred,  and  the  compassion  of  Jesus 

appeared  beyond  measure,^  in  a  manner  rarely 
seen  among  the  brotherhood,  but  not  be- 

33  yond  the  power  of  Christ.  For  those  who 
had  recanted  at  their  first  arrest  were  im- 
prisoned with  the  others,  and  endured  terrible 
sufferings,  so  that  their  denial  was  of  no  profit 
to  them  even  for  the  present.  But  those  who 
confessed  what  they  were  were  imprisoned  as 
Christians,  no  other  accusation  being  brought 
against  them.  But  the  first  were  treated  after- 
wards as  murderers  and  defiled,  and  were  pun- 
ished   twice    as    severely  as    the   others. 

34  For  the  joy  of  martyrdom,  and  the  hope  of 
the  promises,  and  love  for  Christ,  and  the 

Spirit  of  the  Father  supported  the  latter;  but 

their  consciences  so  greatly  distressed  the  former 

that  they  were  easily  distinguishable  from  all  the 

rest  by  their  very  countenances  when  they 

35  were  led  forth.    For  the  first  went  out  re- 
joicing, glory  and  grace  being  blended  in 

their  faces,  so  that  even  their  bonds  seemed  like 
beautiful  ornaments,  as  those  of  a  bride  adorned 
with  variegated  golden  fringes ;  and  they  were 
perfumed  with  the  sweet  savor  of  Christ,^  so 
that  some  supposed  they  had  been  anointed 
with  earthly  ointment.  But  the  others  were 
downcast  and  humble  and  dejected  and  filled 
with  every  kind  of  disgrace,  and  they  were  re- 
proached by  the  heathen  as  ignoble  and  weak, 
bearing  the  accusation  of  murderers,  and  hav- 
ing lost  the  one  honorable  and  glorious  and  life- 
giving  Name.  The  rest,  beholding  this,  were 
strengthened,  and  when  apprehended,  they  con- 
fessed without  hesitation,  paying  no  attention  to 
the  persuasions  of  the  devil." 

36  After  certain  other  words  they  continue : 
''After  these  things,  finally,  their  martyrdoms 

were  divided  into  every  form.**  For  plaiting  a 
crown  of  various  colors  and  of  all  kinds  of  flowers, 
they  presented  it  to  the  Father.     It  was  proper 

^  The  compassion  of  Jesus  appeared  not  in  the  (act  that  those 
who  dented  sunernd  such  terrible  punishments,  but  that  the  difler- 
cnce  between  their  misery  in  their  sufferings  and  the  joy  of  the 
£uthful  in  theirs  became  a  means  of  strength  and  encouraeement  to 
the  other  Christians.  Compare  the  note  of  Heinichen  (III.  p.  x8o). 
*  Cf.  a  Cor.  ii.  15.  Cf.  also  Bk.  IV.  chap.  15,  §  37,  above* 
**  iLtri.  ravTA  6i)  ktivbv  tis  iray  <I3o«  fiinpetro  rd  uLooTvoia  rnt 


therefore  that  the  noble  athletes,  having  endured 
a  manifold  strife,  and  conquered  grandly,  should 
receive  the  crown,  great  and  incorruptible. 

"  Maturus,   therefore,   and   Sanctus   and     37 
Blandina  and  Attalus  were  led  to  the  amphi- 
theater to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  to 
give  to  the  heathen  public  a  spectacle  of  cruelty, 
a  day  for  fighting  with  wild  beasts  being  spe- 
cially appointed  on  account  of  our  people. 
Both  Maturus  and   Sanctus   passed  again     38 
through  every  torment  in  the  amphitheater, 
as  if  they  had  suffered  nothing  before,  or  rather, 
as  if,  having  already  conquered  their  antagonist 
in  many  contests,*  they  were  now  striving  for 
the   crown   itself.     They    endured    again    the 
customary  running  of  the   gauntlet^  and   the 
violence   of   the  wild   beasts,   and    everything- 
which    the    furious    people   called   for  or  de- 
sired, and  at  last,  the  iron  chair  in  which  their* 
bodies  being  roasted,  tormented  them  with 
the  fumes.      And   not  with   this   did   the     39* 
persecutors  cease,  but  were  yet  more  mad 
against  them,  determined  to  overcome  their  pa- 
tience.   But  even  thus  they  did  not  hear  a  word 
from  Sanctus  except  the  confession  which 
he  had  uttered  from  the  beginning.    These,     40/ 
then,  after  their  life  had  continued  for  a 
long  time  through  the  great  conflict,  were  at  last 
sacrificed,  having  been  made  throughout  that 
day  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  in  place  of  the 
usual  variety  of  combats. 

''But  Blandina  was  suspended  on  a  stake,  41 
and  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild 
beasts  who  should  attack  her.^  And  because 
she  appeared  as  if  hanging  on  a  cross,  and  be- 
cause of  her  earnest  prayers,  she  inspired  the 
combatants  with  great  zeal.  For  they  looked 
on  her  in  her  conflict,  and  beheld  with  their 
outward  eyes,  in  the  form  of  their  sister,  him 
who  was  crucified  for  them,  that  he  might  per- 
suade those  who  believe  on  him,  that  every  one 
who  suffers  for  the  glory  of  Christ  has  fel- 
lowship always  with  the  living  God.  As  42 
none  of  the  wild  beasts  at  that  time  touched 
her,  she  was  taken  down  from  the  stake,  and 
cast  again  into  prison.  She  was  preserved  thus 
for  another  contest,  that,  being  victorious  in 
more  conflicts,  she  might  make  the  punishment 
of  the  crooked  serpent  irrevocable  ;®  and,  though 
small  and  weak  and  despised,  yet  clothed  with 
Christ  the  mighty  and  conquering  Athlete,  she 

*>  6id  ir^ti6viav  xA^ptac ;  undoubtedly  a  reference  to  the  athletic 
combats  (see  Valesius'  note  in  Idea). 

*^  rdv  Si€^6^v9  ri»v  iLotrriytitv  rdf  ew€t<r<  tlBiviiiyas^  It  was  the 
custom  to  compel  the  bestiarti  before  fighting  with  wild  beasts  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  Compare  Shorting's  and  Valesius'  notes  in  Icco,  and 
Tertullian's  €ui  Naiionet^  x8,  and  €td  Mariyra*^  5,  to  which  the- 
latter  refers. 

''  Among  the  Romans  crucifixion  was  the  mode  of  punishment 
commonly  inflicted  upon  slaves  and  the  worst  criminals.  Roman 
citixens  were  exempt  from  this  indignity.  See  Lipsius'  De  Cruce 
and  the  various  commentaries  upon  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ. 

^  Compare  Isa.  zxvii.  x,  which  is  possibly  referred  to  here. 
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might  arouse  the  zeal  of  the  brethren,  and,  hav- 
ing overcome  the  adversary  many  times  might 
receive,  through  her  conflict,  the  crown  incor- 
ruptible. 

43  "But  Attalus  was  called  for  loudly  by 
the  people,  because  he  was  a  person  of  dis- 

s  tinction.      He  entered  the  contest  readily  on 

account  of  a  good  conscience  and  his  genuine 

practice  in  Christian  discipline,  and  as  he  had 

always  been  a  witness  for  the  truth  among 

44  us.  He  was  led  around  the  amphitheater, 
a  tablet  being  carried  before  him  on  which 

was  written   in   the  Roman  language  'This  is 

Attalus  the  Christian,*  and  the  people  were  filled 

with  indignation  against  him.     But  when  the 

'  governor  learned  that  he  was  a  Roman,  he  com- 

'  manded  him  to  be  taken  back  with  the  rest  of 

those  who  were  in  prison  concerning  whom  he 

had  written  to  Caesar,  and  whose  answer  he  was 

awaiting. 

45  *'  But  the  intervening  time  was  not  wasted 
nor  fruitless  to  them ;  for  by  their  patience 

the  measureless  compassion  of  Christ  was  mani- 
{  fested.  For  through  their  continued  life  the 
r  dead  were  made  alive,  and  the  witnesses  showed 
'     iavor  to  those  who  had  failed  to  witness.     And 

the  virgin  mother  had  much  joy  in  receiving 
alive  those  whom  she  had  brought  forth  as 

46  dead.^    For  through  their  influence  many 
who  had  denied  were  restored,  and  re-be- 
gotten, and  rekindled  with  life,  and  learned  to 
confess.    And  being  made  alive  and  strength- 

'    ened,  they  went  to  the  judgment  seat  to  be 
again  interrogated  by  the  governor ;  God,  who 
desires  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,*'  but  merci- 
fully invites  to  repentance,  treating  them 

47  with  kindness.  For  Caesar  commanded  that 
they  should  be  put  to  death,"*  but  that  any 

who  might  deny  should  be  set  free.  Therefore, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  public  festival*^  which 
took  place  there,  and  which  was  attended  by 
crowds  of  men  from  all  nations,  the  governor 
brought  the  blessed  ones  to  the  judgment  seat, 
to  make  of  them  a  show  and  spectacle  for  the 
multitude.  Wheiiefore  also  he  examined  them 
again,  and  beheaded  those  who  appeared  to  pos- 
sess Roman  citizenship,  but  he  sent  the  others 
to  the  wild  beasts. 

48  "  And  Christ  was  glorified  greatly  in  those 
who  had  formerly  denied  him,  for,  contrary 

to  the   expectation  of  the   heathen,  they  con- 
fessed.    For  they  were  examined  by  themselves, 

**  wf  Kcxpovc  r^erpw<r«.    Compare  §  ix,  above. 

*''  Ezek.  xxxiii.  xz. 

M  avorvjM.irayt(r^^vai.  The  word  means  literallT  "beaten  to 
death."  but  it  is  plain  that  it  is  used  in  a  general  senae  nere,  from  the 
fact  that  some  were  beheaded  and  some  sent  to  the  wild  beasts,  as 
we  are  told  just  below. 

*^  Renan  {Hare  A-urile,  p.  339)  identifies  this  with  the  meeting 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Gallic  nations,  which  took  place 
annually  in  the  month  cnT  August  for  the  celebration  of  the  worship 
of  Augustus,  and  was  attended  with  imposing  ceremonies,  games, 
contests,  &c.    The  identification  is  not  at  all  improfa«ble. 


as  about  to  be  set  free;  but  confessing,  they 
were  added  to  the  order  of  the  witnesses.  But 
some  continued  without,  who  had  never  pos- 
sessed a  trace  of  faith,  nor  any  apprehension  of 
the  wedding  garment,**  nor  an  understanding  of 
the  fear  of  God ;  but,  as  sons  of  perdition,  they 
blasphemed  the  Way  through  their  apostasy. 
But  all  the  others  were  added  to  the  49 
Church.  While  these  were  being  exam- 
ined, a  certain  Alexander,  a  Phrygian  by  birth, 
and  physician  by  profession,  who  had  resided  in 
Gaul  for  many  years,  and  was  well  known  to 
all  on  account  of  his  love  to  God  and  boldness 
of  speech  (for  he  was  not  without  a  share  of 
apostolic  grace),  standing  before  the  judgment 
seat,  and  by  signs  encouraging  them  to  confess, 
appeared  to  those  standing  by  as  if  in  tra- 
vail. But  the  people  being  enraged  be-  50 
cause  those  who  formerly  denied  now 
confessed,  cried  out  against  Alexander  as  if  he 
were  the  cause  of  this.  Then  the  governor 
summoned  him  and  inquired  who  he  was.  And 
when  he  answered  that  he  was  a  Christian,  being 
very  angry  he  •  condemned  him  to  the  wild 
beasts.  And  on  the  next  day  he  entered  along 
with  Attalus.  For  to  please  the  people,  the 
governor  had  ordered  Attalus  again  to  the 
wild  beasts.  And  they  were  tortured  in  51 
the  amphitheater  with  all  the  instruments 
contrived  for  that  purpose,  and  having  endured 
a  very  great  conflict,  were  at  last  sacrificed. 
Alexander  neither  groaned  nor  murmured  in 
any  manner,  but  communed  in  his  heart 
with  God.  But  when  Attalus  was  placed  in  62 
the  iron  seat,  and  the  fumes  arose  fi'om  his 
burning  body,  he  said  to  the  people  in  the 
Roman  language :  '  Lo !  this  which  ye  do  is 
devouring  men ;  but  we  do  not  devour  men ; 
nor  do  any  other  wicked  thing.*  And  being 
asked,  what  name  God  has,  he  replied,  *  God 
has  not  a  name  as  man  has.* 

''  After  all  these,  on  the  last  day  of  the  53 
contests,  Blandina  was  again  brought  in,  with 
Ponticus,  a  boy  about  fifteen  years  old.  They 
had  been  brought  every  day  to  witness  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  others,  and  had  been  pressed  to 
swear  by  the  idols.  But  because  they  remained 
steadfast  and  despised  them,  the  multitude  be- 
came furious,  so  that  they  had  no  compassion  for 
the  youth  of  the  boy  nor  respect  for  the  sex  of 
the  woman.  Therefore  they  exposed  them  64 
to  all  the  terrible  sufferings  and  took  them 
through  the  entire  round  of  torture,  repeatedly 
urging  them  to  swear,  but  being  unable  to  eflect 
this ;  for  Ponticus,  encouraged  by  his  sister  so 
that  even  the  heathen  could  see  that  she  was 
confirming  and  strengthening  him,  having  no- 
bly  endured  every  torture,  gave  up  the   ghost. 

^  Cf.  Matt.  xzii.  xz. 
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^5  But  the  blessed  Blandina,  last  of  all,  having, 
as  a  noble  mother,  encouraged  her  children 
and  sent  them  before  her  victorious  to  the  King, 
endured  herself  all  their  conflicts  and  hastened 
after  them,  glad  and  rejoicing  in  her  departure 
as  if  called  to  a  marriage  supper,  rather  than 

56  cast  to  wild  beasts.  And,  after  the  scourg- 
ing, after  the  wild  beasts,  after  the  roast- 
ing seat,"  she  was  finally  enclosed  in  a  net,  and 
thrown  before  a  bull.  And  having  been  tossed 
about  by  the  animal,  but  feeling  none  of  the 
things  which  were  happening  to  her,  on  account 
of  her  hope  and  firm  hold  upon  what  had  been 
entrusted  to  her,  and  her.  communion  with 
Christ,  she  also  was  sacrificed.  And  the  heathen 
themselves  confessed  that  never  among  them 
had  a  woman  endured  so  many  and  such  terrible 

tortures. 

57  ''But  not  even  thus  was  their  madness 
and  cruelty  toward  the  saints  satisfied.   For, 

incited  by  the  Wild  Beast,  wild  and  barbarous 
tribes  were  not  easily  appeased,  and  their  vio- 
lence found  another  peculiar  opportunity  in 

58  the  dead  bodies.^    For,  through  their  lack 
of  manly  reason,  the  fact  that  they  had  been 

conquered  did  not  put  them  to  shame,  but  rather 
the  more  enkindled  their  wrath  as  that  of  a  wild 
beast,  and  aroused  alike  the  hatred  of  governor 
and  people  to  treat  us  unjustly ;  that  the  Scrip- 
ture might  be  fulfilled :  *  He  that  is  lawless,  let 
him  be  lawless  still,  and  he  that  is  righteous, 

59  let  him  be  righteous  still.'  ^    For  they  cast 
to  the  dogs  those  who  had  died  of  suffoca- 
tion in  the  prison,  carefully  guarding  them  by 

'  night  and  day,  lest  any  one  should  be  buried  by 
us.  And  they  exposed  the  remains  left  by  the 
wild  beasts  and  by  fire,  mangled  and  charred, 
and  placed  the  heads  of  the  others  by  their 
bodies,  and  guarded  them  in  like  manner  from 

burial  by  a  watch  of  soldiers  for  many  days. 
€0     And  some  raged  and  gnashed  their  teeth 

against  them,  desiring  to  execute  more  se- 
vere vengeance  upon  them ;  but  others  laughed 
and  mocked  at  them,  magnifying  their  own 
idols,  and  imputed  to  them  the  punishment  of 
the  Christians.  Even  the  more  reasonable,  and 
those  who  had  seemed  to  sympathize  somewhat, 
reproached  them  often,  saying,  *  Where  is  their 
God,  and  what  has  their  religion,  which  they 

have  chosen  rather  than  life,  profited  them  ? ' 
61     So  various  was  their  conduct  toward  us ;  but 

we  were  in  deep  affliction  because  we  could 

»  n^yoyov:  literally,  "frying-pan,"  by  which,  however,  is  evi- 
■deacly  meaat  the  instrument  of  torture  spoken  of  already  more  than 
ODoe  m  this  chapter  as  an  iron  seat  or  chair. 

*  The  Christians  were  very  solicitous  about  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs,  and  were  especially  anxious  to  give  than  decent  buriid, 
and  to  picaerve  the  memory  of  their  graves  as  places  of  peculiar  re- 
ligious interest  and  sancti^.  They  sometimes  went  even  to  the 
length  of  bribing  the  officials  to  give  them  the  dead  bodies  (cf.  (  6x, 
below). 

**  Rev.  xxii.  ix.  The  citation  of  the  Apocalypse  at  this  date  as 
Scripture  (tra  if  Yp«^i|  vAi|pwtfg)  is  noteworthy. 


not  bury  the  bodies.  For  neither  did  night  avail 
us  for  this  purpose,  nor  did  money  persuade,  nor  ' 
entreaty  move  to  compassion;  but  they  kept 
watch  in  every  way,  as  if  the  prevention  of  the 
burial  would  be  of  some  great  advantage  to 
them." 

In  addition,  they  say  after  other  things  : 
"  The  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  having  thus     62 
in  every  manner  been  exhibited  and  ex- 
posed for  six  days,  were  afterward  burned  and 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  swept  into  the  Rhone 
by  the  wicked  men,  so  that  no  trace  of 
them  might  appear  on  the  earth.    And  this     63 
they  did,  as  if  able  to  conquer  God,  and 
prevent  their  new  birth ;   '  that,*  as  they  said, 
'they  may  have  no  hope  of  a  resurrection,** 
through  trust  in  which  they  bring  to   us   this 
foreign  and  new  religion,  and  despise  terrible 
things,  and  are  ready  even  to  go  to  death  with 
joy.    Now  let  us  see  if  they  will  rise  again,  and 
if  their  God  is  able  to  help  them,  and  to  deliver 
them  out  of  our  hands.* " 


'CHAPTER  11. 

Th^  Marfyrs,  beloved  of  God,  kindly  ministered 
unto  those  who  fell  in  the  Persecution, 

Such  things  happened  to  the  churches  1 
of  Christ  under  the  above-mentioned  em- 
peror,^ from  which  we  may  reasonably  conjec- 
ture the  occurrences  in  the  other  provinces.  It 
is  proper  to  add  other  selections  from  the  same 
letter,  in  which  the  moderation  and  compassion 
of  these  witnesses  is  recorded  in  the  following 
words: 

"  They  were  also  so  zealous  in  their  imi-  2 
tation  of  Christ,  — '  who,  being  in  the  form 
of  God,  counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equal- 
ity with  God,'  * — that,  though  they  had  attained 
such  honor,  and  had  borne  witness,  not  once  or 
twice,  but  many  times,  —  having  been  brought 
back  to  prison  from  the  wild  beasts,  covered 
with  bums  and  scars  and  wounds,  —  yet  they 
did  not  proclaim  themselves  witnesses,  nor  did 
they  suffer  us  to  address  them  by  this  name. 
If  any  one  of  us,  in  letter  or  conversation, 
spoke  of  them  as  witnesses,  they  rebuked  him 

^  These  words  show  us  how  much  emphasis  the  Christians  of  that 
day  must  have  laid  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (an  emphasis 
which  is  abundantly  evident  from  other  sources),  and  in  what  a 
sensuous  and  material  way  they  must  have  taught  the  doctrine,  or 
at  least  how  unguarded  their  teaching  must  have  been,  which  could 
lead  the  heathen  to  think  that  they  could  in  the  slightest  impede  the 
resurrection  bv  such  methods  as  they  pursued.^  The  Christians,  in 
so  far  as  they  laid  so  much  emphasis  as  they  did  upon  the  material 
side  of  the  doctrine,  and  were  so  solicitous  about  the  burial  of  their 
brethren,  undoubtedly  were  in  large  part  responsible  for  this  gross 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  heathen. 

^  Namely,  Antoninus  Verus  (in  reality  Marcus  llurelius,  but 
wrongly  distinguished  by  Eusebius  from  him) ,  mentioned  above  in 
the  Introduction.  Upon  Eusebius'  separation  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Antoninus  Verus,  see  below,  p.  390,  note. 

s  PhU.  u.  6. 
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3  sharply.     For  they  conceded  cheerfully  the 
appellation  of  Witness  to  Christ '  the  faithful 

and  true  Witness,' '  and  *  firstborn  of  the  dead/  * 
and  prince  of  the  life  of  God ;  *  and  they  re- 
minded us  of  the  witnesses  who  had  already 
departed,  and  said,  *  They  are  already  witnesses 
whom  Christ  has  deemed  worthy  to  be  taken  up 
in  their  confession,  having  sealed  their  testimony 
by  their  departure ;  but  we  are  lowly  and  hum- 
ble confessors.'  •  And  they  besought  the  breth- 
ren with  tears  that  earnest  prayers  should  be 
offered  that  they  might  be  made  perfect.^ 

4  They   showed  in  their   deeds  the  power 
of  *  testimony,'  manifesting  great  boldness 

toward  all  the  brethren,  and  they  made  plain 
their  nobility  through  patience  and  fearlessness 
and  courage,  but  they  refused  the  title  of  Wit- 
nesses as  distinguishing  them  from  their  breth- 
ren,* being  filled  with  the  fear  of  God." 

5  A  little  further  on  they  say:  "They 
;  humbled  themselves  under  the  mighty 
.  hand,  by  which  they  are  now  greatly  exalted.* 

They  defended  all,*^  but  accused  none.  They 
absolved  all,  but  bound  none."  And  they 
prayed  for  those  who  had  inflicted  cruelties 
upon  them,  even  as  Stephen,  the  perfect  witness, 
'  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.* "  But  iif 
he  prayed  for  those  who  stoned  him,  how  much 
more  for  the  brethren  ! " 

6  And  again  after  mentioning  other  mat- 
ters, they  say : 

"  For,  through  the  genuineness  of  their  love, 
their  greatest  contest  with  him  was  that  the 
Beast,  being  choked,  might  cast  out  alive  those 
whom  he  supposed  he  had  swallowed.  For 
they  did  not  boast  over  the.  fallen,  but  helped 
them  in  their  need  with  those  things  in  which 
they  themselves  abounded,  having  the  compas- 
sion of  a  mother,  and  shedding  many  tears 

7  on  their  account  before  the  Father.    They 
asked  for  life,  and  he  gave  it  to  them,  and 

they  shared  it  with  their  neighbors.     Victorious 
over  everything,  they  departed  to  God.    Having 

»  Rev.  iiL  rjj.      ^        ^       _  *  ^*X:.*'  5* 

B  apxirt^  r^f  Cw^«  Tov  9cov.    Cf.  Rev.  iii.  14. 

*  OfikOkoyot..  The  regular  technical  term  for  "  confessor/'  which 
later  came  mto  general  use,  was  opioAoyirn^. 

T  rcAcMi^vai;  i.e.  be  made  perfect  by  martyrdom.  For  this 
use  of  rcA<t<M»,  see  below,  Blc  Vl.  chap.  1,  §  '3»  '^^  chap.  5,  {  x; 
also  Bk.  VII.  chap,  15,  $  5,  and  see  Suicer's  TketaMmSt  s.v. 

*  v/9^  rovf  aScA^vf .  *  Compare  t  Pet.  v.  6. 

iO  irao-t  ^^F  aroXoyOvKTo.  Rufinus  translates /^lartf^aM/trMif/f/ 
Musculus,  omnibus  ratietum  /idei  sua  reddehant ;  Valesius,  om- 
nium dejensionem  susci^itiant^  though  he  maintains  in  a  note 
that  the  rendering  of  Musculus,  or  the  translation  omnibus  se  ex- 
cusa&ant,  is  more  correct.  It  is  true  that  iraat  avoAoYovKro  ought 
strictly  to  mean  "apologized  to  all"  rather  than  "/or  all,"  the 
latter  being  commonly  expressed  by  the  use  of  vwip  with  the  geni- 
tive (see  the  lexicons  s.v.  anoXoyiofuu).  At  the  same  time,  though 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  produce  any  other  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  dative,  instead  of  vnip  with  the  genitive,  after  airoAoycoficu,  it 
is  clear  from  the  context  that  it  must  be  accepted  in  the  present 
case. 

**  The  question  of  the  readmission  of  the  lapsed  had  not  yet  be- 
come a  burning  one.  The  conduct  of  the  martyrs  here  in  absolving 
(cAvok)  those  who  had  shown  weakness  under  persecution  is  similar 
to  that  which  caused  so  much  dispute  in  the  Church  during  and 
after  the  persecution  of  Decius.  See  below,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  43,  note  x. 
^  Acts  vii.  60k 


always  loved  peace,  and  having  commended 
peace  to  us,"  they  went  in  peace  to  God,  leaving 
no  sorrow  to  their  mother,  nor  division  or  strife 
to  the  brethren,  but  joy  and  peace  and  concord 
and  love." 

This  record  of  the  affection  of  those  8 
blessed  ones  toward  the  brethren  that  had 
fallen  may  be  profitably  added  on  account  of 
the  inhuman  and  unmerciful  disposition  of  those 
who,  after  these  events,  acted  unsparingly  toward 
the  members  of  Christ." 


CHAPTER   III. 

7^  Vision  which  appeared  in  a  Dream  to  the 

Witness  Attains^ 

The  same  letter  of  the  above-mentioned       1 
witnesses  contains  another  account  worthy 
of  remembrance.      No  one  will  object  to  our 
bringing  it  to  the  knowledge  of  our  readers. 
It  runs  as  follows :   "  For  a  certain  Alci-       2 
blades,^  who  was  one  of  them,  led  a  very 
austere  life,  partaking  of  nothing  whatever  but 
bread  and  water.     When  he  endeavored  to  con- 
tinue this  same  sort  of  life  in  prison,  it  was 
revealed  to  Attains  after  his  first  conflict  in  the 
amphitheater  that  Alcibiades  was  not  doing  well 
in  refusing  the  creatures  of  God  and  placing 
a  stumbling-block  before  others.    And  Alci-       3 
biades  obeyed,  and  partook  of  all  things 
without  restraint,  giving  thanks  to  God.     For 
they  were  not  deprived  of  the  grace  of  God,  but 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  their  counselor."     Let  this 
suffice  for  these  matters. 

The  followers  of  Montanus,*  Alcibiades  •      4 
and  Theodotus  *  in  Phrygia  were  now  first 
giving  wide  circulation  to  their  assumption  in  re- 
gard to  prophecy,  —  for  the  many  other  miracles 

u  ^px¥^  which  is  found  in  four  important  MSS.  and  in  Nice- 

S horns,  and  is  supported  by  Rufinus  and  adopted  bv  Stephanus,. 
troth.  Burton,  and  Zimmermann.    The  majority  of  the  MSS.,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  other  editors,  including^  Heinichen,  read  «c&. 

1*  Eusebius  refers  here  to  the  Novatians,  who  were  so  severe  in 
their  treatment  of  the  lapsed,  and  who  in  hu  day  were  sprrad  very 
widely  and  formed  an  aggressive  and  compact  organisation  (sec  be- 
low, Bk.  VI.  chap.  43,  note  z). 

1  Of  this  Alcioiades  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  in  this  connec- 
tion. Doubtless  Eusebius  found  this  extract  very  much  to  his  taste, 
for  we  know  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  asceticism.  The  enthusi- 
astic spirit  of  the  Lyons  Christians  comes  out  strongly  in  the  ex- 
tract, and  considerable  light  is  thrown  by  it  upon  the  state  of  the 
Church  there.  Imprisoned  confessors  were  never  permitted  to  suffer 
for  want  of  ibod  and  the  other  comforts  of  life  so  long  as  their 
brethren  were  allowed  access  to  them.  Compare  e.g.  Lucian's  Pore- 
grinus  ProUus. 

*  On  Montanus  and  the  Montanists,  see  below,  chap.  z6  sq. 

'  Of  this  Montanist  Alcibiades  we  know  nothing.  He  is,  of 
course,  tt>  be  distinguished  from  the  confessor  mentioned  just  above. 
The  majority;  of  the  editors  of  Eusebius  substitute  his  name  for  that 
of  Miitiadcs  in  chap.  i6,  below,  but  the  MSS.  all  read  McArtfl^v,  and 
the  emendation  is  unwarranted  ^see  chap.  i6^  note  <j).  Salmon  sug- 
gests that  we  should  read  Miltiades  instead  of  Alcibiades  in  the  pres- 
ent passage,  supposing  that  the  latter  mav  have  crept  in  through  a 
copyist's  error,  under  the  influence  of  tne  name  Alcibiades  men- 
tioned just  above.  Such  an  error  is  possible,  but  not  probable  (see 
chap.  i6,  note  7). 

*  Of  the  Montanist  Theodotus  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  here 
and  in  chap.  16,  below  (see  that  chapter,  note  35), 
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that,  through  the  gift  of  God,  were  still  wrought  in 
the  different  churches  caused  their  prophesying  to 
be  readily  credited  by  many,  —  and  as  dissension 
arose  concerning  them,  the  brethren  in  Gaul  set 
forth  their  own  prudent  and  most  orthodox  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  and  published  also  several 
-epistles  from  the  witnesses  that  had  been  put  to 
death  among  them.  These  they  sent,  while  they 
were  still  in  prison,  to  the  brethren  throughout 
Asia  and  Phrygia,  and  also  to  Eleutherus,^  who 
was  then  bishop  of  Rome,  negotiating  for  the 
peace  of  the  churches/ 


CHAPTER  IV. 
JrentBus  commended  by  the  Witnesses  in  a  Letter. 

1  The  same  witnesses  also  recommended 
Irenseus,^  who  was  already  at  that  time  a 

presbyter  of  the  parish  of  Lyoi^,  to  the  above- 
mentioned  bishop  of  Rome,  saying  many  favor- 
able things  in  regard  to  him,  as  the  following 
extract  shows : 

2  "We  pray,  father  Eleutherus,  that  you 
may  rejoice  in  God  in  all  things  and  always. 

We  have  requested  our  brother  and  comrade 
Irenseus  to  carry  this  letter  to  you,  and  we  ask 
you  to  hold  him  in  esteem,  as  zealous  for  the 
covenant  of  Christ.  For  if  we  thought  that  office 
could  confer  righteousness  upon  any  one,  we 
should  commend  him  among  the  first  as  a  pres- 
byter of  the  church,  which  is  his  position." 

3  Why  should  we  transcribe  the  catalogue 


*  On  Eleuthenis»  see  above,  Bk.  V.  Introd.  note  a. 

*  It  is  commonly  auumed  that  the  Gallic  martyrs  favored  the 
Montanists  and  exhorted  Eleutherus  to  be  mild  in  his  judgment  of 
them,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  by  permitting  them 
to  remain  within  it  and  entoy  fellowship  with  other  Christians.  But 
Salmon  (in  the  Did.  0/  Christian  Bio^.  III.  p.  937)  has  shown,  in 
my  opinion  conclusively,  that  the  Gallic  confessors  took  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  exhorted  Eleutherus  to  confirm  the  Eastern  Church  in 
its  condemnation  of  the  Montanists,  representing  to  him  that  he 
would  threaten  the  p^ce  of  the  Church  by  refusing  to  recognize  the 
justice  of  the  decision  of  the  bishops  of  the  East  ^  and  by  setting 
mmaelf  in  opposition  to  them.  Certainly,  with  their  close  connec* 
tion  with  Asia  Minor,  we  should  expect  the  Gallic  Christians  to  be 
«ariy  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  m  the  East,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult  to  think  that  they  may  have  formed  the  same  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  newprophecy  which  the  majority  of  their  brethren  there  nad 
fi»rmed.  Ine  decisive  argument  for  Salmon's  opinion  is  the  fact 
that  Eusebius  calls  the  letter  of  the  Lyons  confessors  to  Eleutherus 
"pious  and  most  orthodox.'*  Certainly,  lookins  upon  Montanism 
as  one  of  the  most  execrable  of  heresies  and  as  tne  work  of  Satan 
himself  (cf.  his  words  in  chap.  x6,  below) ,  it  is  very  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  he  can  have  spoken  of  a  letter  written  expressly  in  favor 
of  the  Montanists  in  any  such  terms  of  respect.  Salmon  says:  "  It 
u  monstrous  to  imagine  that  Eusebius,  thinking  thus  of  Montanism, 
could  praise  as  pious  or  orthodox  the  opinion  of  men  who,  ignorant 
of  Satan's  devices,  should  take  the  devil's  work  for  God's.  The  way 
in  which  we  ourselves  read  the  history  is  that  tht  ManianisU  had 
4ipptaled  to  Romt ;  that  the  Church  party  solicited  the  good  offices 
of  their  countrymen  settled  in  Gaul,  who  wrote  to  Eleutherus  repre- 
senting the  disturbance  to  the  peace  of  the  churches  (a  phrase  prob- 
ably preserved  by  Eusebius  from  the  letter  itself)  which  would  en- 
sue if^the  Roman  Church  should  approve  what  the  Church  on  the 
spot  had  condemned.  ...  To  avert,  then,  the  possibility  of  the 
^amity  of  a  breach  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  cnurches, 
the  Gallic  churches,  it  would  appear,  not  only  wrote,  but  sent  Ire- 
naeus  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  177  or  the  beginning  of  178.  The  hy- 
pothesis here  made  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  supposing  this 
vpee/Scta  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  while  it  fully  accounts  for  the 
necessity  of  sending  it." 

^  On  ImuBUS}  see  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap,  as,  note  9. 


of  the  witnesses  given  in  the  letter  already 
mentioned,  of  whom  some  were  beheaded,  others 
cast  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  others  fell  asleep  in 
prison,  or  give  the  number  of  confessors'  still 
surviving  at  that  time?  For  whoever  desires 
can  readily  find  the  full  account  by  consulting 
the  letter  itself,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  recorded 
in  our  Collection  of  Martyrdoms.^  Such  were 
the  events  which  happened  under  Antoninus.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

God  sent  Rain  from  Heaven  for  Marcus  Au- 
relius  Ccesar  in  Answer  to  the  Prayers  of 
our  People. 

It  is  reported^  that  Marcus  Aurelius  1 
Cassar,  brother  of  Antoninus,'  being  about 
to  engage  in  battle  with  the  Germans  and  Sar- 
matians,  was  in  great  trouble  on  account  of 
his  army  suffering  from  thirst.^  But  the  sol- 
diers of  the  so-called  Melitene  legion,^  through 

*  o^oAoyifTwi'.  Eusebius  here  uses  the  common  technical  term 
for  confessors;  i.e.  for  those  who  had  been  faithful  and  had  suffered 
in  peraecutiorf,  but  had  not  lost  their  lives.  In  the  epistle  of  the 
churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne.  the  word  o^i^oyot  is  used  to  denote 
the  same  persons  (see  above,  cnap.  a,  note  6). 

*  Cf.  i  9  of  the  Introduction  to  this  book  (Bk.  V.).  On  Euse- 
bius* Collection  of  Martyrdom*^  see  above,  p.  30. 

*  i.e.  Antoninus  Verus,  whom  Eusebius  expressly  distinguishes 
from  Marcus  Aurelius  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  cha4>ter.  See 
below,  p.  390,  note. 

'  The  expression  Atfyec  ^x*'*  employed  here  by  Eusebius,  is 
ordinarily  used  by  him  to  denote  that  the  account  which  he  subjoins 
rests  simply  upon  verbal  testimony.  But  in  the  present  instance  he 
haul  written  authority,  which  he  mentions  below.  He  seems,  there- 
fore, in  the  indefinite  phrase  A6yo«  cxci,  to  express  doubts  which  he 
himself  feels  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  account  which  he  is 
about  to  give.  The  story  was  widelv  known  in  his  time,  and  the 
Christians*  version  of  it  undoubtedly  accepted  by  the  Christians 
themselves  with  little  misgiving,  and  yet  he  is  too  well  informed 
upon  this  subject  to  be  ignorant  of  the  tact  that  the  common  version 
rests  upon  a  rather  slender  foundation.  He  may  have  known  of 
the  coins  and  monuments  upon  which  the  emperor  had  commemo- 
rated his  own  view  of  the  matter,  —  at  any  rate  he  was  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  all  the  heathen  hutorians  contradicted  the  claims  of  the 
Christians,  and  hence  he  could  not  but  consider  it  a  questionable 
matter.  At  the  same  time,  the  Christian  version  of  tm  story  was 
supported  by  strong  names  and  was  widely  accepted,  and  he,  as  a 
good  Christian,  of  course  wished  to  accept  it,  if  possible,  and  to 
report  it  for  the  edification  of  posterity. 

*  rovTov  di  iAt\<^v\  the  rovrov  referring  to  the  Antoninus  men- 
tioned at  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter.  Upon  Eusebius*  confu- 
sion of  the  successors  of  Antoninus  Pius,  see  below,  p.  390,  note. 

*  It  is  an  historical  fact  that,  in  174  a.d.,  the  Roman  army  in 
Hungary  was  relieved  from  a  very  dangerous  predicament  by  the 
sudden  occurrence  of  a  thunder-storm,  which  ouenched  their  thirst 
and  frichtened  the  barbarians^  and  thus  gave  the  Romans  the  vic- 
tory. By  heathen  writers  this  event  (quite  naturally  considered 
miraculous)  was  held  to  have  taken  place  in  answer  to  prayer,  but 
by  no  means  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  thc^  Christians.  Dion 
Cfassius  (LXXI.  8)  ascribes  the  supposed  miracle  to  the  conjurations 
of  the  Egyptian  magician  Amuphis;  (^pitolinus  {Vita  Marc. 
Anrelii,  chap.  24,  and  Vita  Heltogabali,  chap.  9),  to  the  prayer  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  The  emperor  himself  expresses  his  view  upon  a 
coin  which  represents  Jupiter  as  hurling  lightning  against  the  bar- 
barians (see  Eckhel.  Numism.  III.  61). 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  himself  the  Christians 
ascribed  the  merit  of  the  supposed  miracle  to  their  own  prayers 
(e.g.  Apolinarius,  mentioned  just  below),  and  this  became  the  com- 
mon belief  among  them  (cf.  TertuUian,  Apol.  chap.  ^,  quoted  just 
below,  and  ad  Scap.  chap.  4,  and  the  forged  edict  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, appended  to  Justin  Martyr's  first  Apology).  It  is  probable 
that  tne  whole  legion  prayed  for  deliverance  to  their  respective 
deities,  and  thus  quite  naturally  each  party  claimed  the  victory  for 
its  particular  gods.  That  there  were  some  Christians  in  the  army 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  there  is,  of  course,  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that 
a  legion  at  that  time  was  wholly  composed  of  Christians,  as  Euse- 
bius implies,  is  inconceivable. 

^  This  legion  was  called  the  Melitene  from  the  place  where  it  wa» 
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the  faith  which  has  given  strength   from  that 

time  to  the  present,  when  they  were  drawn  up 

before  the  enemy,  kneeled  on  the  ground,  as  is 

our  custom  in  prayer,'  and  engaged  in  sup- 

2  plications  to  God.  This  was  indeed  a 
strange  sight  to  the  enemy,  but  it  is  re- 
ported* that  a  stranger  thing  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  lightning  drove  the  enemy  to  flight 
and  destruction,  but  a  shower  refreshed  the 
army  of  those  who  had  called  on  God,  all  of 
whom  had  been  on  the  point  of  perishing  with 

thirst. 

3  This   story  is  related  by  non-Christian 
writers  who  have  been  pleased  to  treat  the 

times  referred  to,  and  it  has  also  been  recorded 
by  our  own  people.'  By  those  historians  who 
were  strangers  to  the  faith,  the  marvel  is  men- 
tioned, but  it  is  not  acknowledged  as  an  an- 
swer to  our  prayers.  But  by  our  own  people, 
as  friends  of  the  truth,  the  occurrence  is  re- 
lated   in  a   simple    and    artless    manner. 

4  Among  these  is  Apolinarius,^  who  says  that 
from  that   time  the  legion  through  whose 

prayers   the  wonder  took  place  received  from 

the  emperor  a  title  appropriate   to   the  event, 

being  called  in  the  language  of  the  Romans 

5  the  Thundering  Legion.      Tertullian  is  a 


regularly  stationed,  —  Melitene,  a  city  in  Eastern  Cappadocia,  or 
Armenia. 

■  Kneeling  was  the  common  posture  of  oflering  prayer  in  the 
early  Church,  but  the  standing  posture  was  by  no  means  uncommon, 
especially  in  the  oflering  of  tbamksgiving.  Upon  Sunday  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  from  Easter  to  Pentecost  all  prayers  were  regu- 
larly  offered  in  a  standing  position,  as  a  symbolical  expression  of 


jov  (cf.  Tertullian,  dt  Corona,  chap.  3 ;  de  Oratione^  chap.  23,  &c.) . 
Toe  practice,  however,  was  not  universal,  and  was  therefore  decreed 
by  the  Nicene  Council  in  its  twentieth  canon  (Hefele,  Coneilien- 
gfsck.  I.  430) .  See  Kraus'  Real-Eneyclc^ddie  der  Christlicken 
Aittrtkumer,  Bd.  I.  p.  557  sqq. 

*  Aoyof  ffx<(.     See  above,  note  z. 

'  Dion  Cassius  and  Capitolinus  record  the  occurrence  (as  men- 
tioned above,  note  a).  It  is  recorded  also  by  other  writers  after 
Eusebius'  time,  such  as  Claudian  and  Zonaras.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, attribute  the  occurrence  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christians,  but 
all  claim  it  for  the  heathen  gods.  The  only  pre-Eusebian  Christian 
accounts  of  this  event  still  extant  are  those  contained  in  the  forged 
edict  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  in  the  Apology  of  Tertullian,  quoted 
just  below  (cf.  also  his  de  Orat,  39).  typnan  also  probably  refers 
to  the  same  event  in  his  Traciai.  ad  Demeiriadem.  so.  Eusebius. 
in  referring  to  Apolinarius  and  Tertullian,  very  likety  mentions  all 
the  accounts  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Gregory  Nyssa,  Je- 
romcj  and  other  later  Christian  writers  refer  to  the  event. 

B  i.e.  Claudius  Apolinarius,  bishop  of  Hierapolis.  Upon  him 
and  his  writings,  see  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  27,  note  x.  This  refer- 
ence is  in  all  probability  to  the  Apology  of  Apolinarius,  as  this  is 
the  only  work  known  to  us  which  would  have  been  likely  to  contain 
an  account  of  such  an  event.  The  fact  that  in  the  rei^  of  the  very 
emperor  under  whom  the  occurrence  took  place,  and  m  an  Apology 
addressed  to  him,  the  Christians  could  be  indicated  as  the  source  of 
the  miracle,  shows  the  firmness  of  this  belief  among  the  Christians 
themselves,  and  also  proves  that  they  must  have  been  so  numerous 
in  the  army  as  to  justify  them  in  setting  up  a  counter-claim  over 
against  the  heathen  soldiers. 

Apolinarius  is  ver^  far  from  the  truth  in  his  statement  as  to  the 
name  of  the  legion.  From  Dion  (Cassius,  LV.  33,  it  would  seem  that 
the  legion  bore  this  name  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  but  tf  this 
be  uncertain,  at  any  rate  it  bore  it  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nero  (as 
we  learn  from  an  wscription  of  his  eleventh  year,  Coi^.  Ins,  Lai. 
III.  30).  Neander  thinks  it  improbable  th^t  Apolixiarius,  a  contem- 
porary who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  legion's  winter  quarters, 
could  have  committed  such  a  mistake.  He  prefers  to  think  that  the 
error  is  Eusebius',  and  resulted  from  a  too  rapid  perusal  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Apolinarius,  where  there  must  have  stood  some  such  words 
as,  "  Now  the  emperor  could  with  right  call  the  l5gion  the  Thunder- 
ing Legion."  His  opinion  is  at  least  plausible.  Ixrtullian  certainly 
knew  nothing  of  the  naming  of  the  legion  at  this  time,  or  if  he  had 
heard  the  report,  rejected  it. 


trustworthy  witness  of  these   things.      In  the 
Apology  for  the  Faith,  which  he  addressed  to- 
the   Roman  Senate,  and  which  work  we  have 
already  mentioned,^  he  confirms  the  history 
with  greater    and  stronger    proofs.       He       6 
writes  ^°  that  there  are  still  extant  letters " 
of  the  most  intelligent  Emperor  Marcus  in  which 
he  testifies  that  his  army,  being  on  the  point  of 
perishing  with  thirst  in  Germany,  was  saved  by 
the  prayers  of  the   Christians.      And   he  says 
also  that  this   emperor   threatened   death"  to 
those  who  brought  accusation  against  us. 
He  adds  further :  ^  1 

"  What  kind  of  laws  are  those  which  im- 
pious, unjust,  and  cruel  persons  use  against  us 
alone?  which  Vespasian,  though  he  had  con- 
quered the  Jews,  did  not  regard ;  ^*  which  Tra- 
jan partially  annulled,  forbidding  Christians  to 
be  sought  after ; "  which  neither  Adrian,"  though 
inquisitive  in  all  matters,  nor  he  who  was  called 
Pius*'  sanctioned."  But  let  any  one  treat  these 
things  as  he  chooses ; "  we  must  pass  on  to  what 
followed. 

Pothinus  having  died  with  the  other  mar-       8 
tyrs  in  Gaul  at  ninety  years  of  age,"  Irenaeus 
succeeded  him  in  the  episcopate  of  the  church 
at  Lyons."    We  have  learned  that,  in  his 
youth,  he  was  a  hearer  of  Polycarp.**   In  the       9 
third  book  of  his  work  Against  Heresies  he 
has  inserted  a  list  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  brings 
ing  it  down  as  far  as  Eleutherus  (whose  times 
we  are  now  considering),  under  whom  he  com- 
posed his  work.     He  writes  as  follows  : " 

*  In  Bk.  II.  chap,  a.  §  4i  and  Bk.  III.  chap.  33,  §  3  (quoted  alsa 
in  Bk.  III.  chap,  ao,  §19;. 
^^  Apol.  chap.  5.  ^ 

^  A  pretended  epistle  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  addressed  to  die  Sen> 
ate,  in  wnich  he  describes  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  his  army 

stands  at 
the 

ine.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same  epistle  to  which  Tertullian 
refers,  and  therefore  must  nave  been  forged  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  although  its  exact  date  cannot  be  determined.  See 
Overbeck,  Studien  nur  Gesck,  d.  alien  Kircke^  I. 

^  The  epistle  says  that  the  accuser  is  to  be  burned  alive  {ff^vra 
Koucfftfai).  Tertullian  simply  says  that  he  is  to  be  punished  with 
a  *'  condemnation  of  greater  severity "  idamnatume  et  quident 
teiriore),  Eusebius  therefore  expresses  himself  more  definitely  than 
Tertullian,  though  it  is  very  likely  that  the  poor  Greek  translation 
which  he  used  had  already  made  of  damnaiio  Utrior  the  simpler 
and  more  telling  expression,  tfai'arof . 

"  Apol.  ibid. 

1*  See  Bk.  III.  chap.  la,  note  x. 

^  Upon  Trajan's  rescript,  and  the  universal  misunderstanding 
of  it  in  tne  early  Church,  see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  33  (notes). 

^  Upon  Hadrian's  treatment  of  the  Christians,  see  above,  Blu 
IV.  chap.  9. 

*7  Upon  Antoninus  Pius*  relation  to  them,  see  above,  Bk.  IV. 
chap.  i^. 

^  Whether  Eusebius  refers  in  this  remark  only  to  the  report  of 
Tertullian,  or  to  the  entire  account  of  the  miracle,  we  do  not  know. 
The  remark  certainly  has  reference  at  least  to  the  words  of  Tertul- 
lian. Eusebius  had  apparently  not  himself  seen  the  epistle  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius;  for  in  the  first  place,  he  does  not  cite  it;  secondly,  he 
does  not  rest  his  account  upon  it,  but  upon  Apolinarius  and  Ter- 
tullian; and  thirdly,  in  his  Ckron.  both  the  Armenian  and  Greek 
say,  "  it  is  said  that  there  are  epistles  of  Marcus  Aurelius  extant,'^ 
while  Jerome  says  directly,  "  tksr*  are  letters  extant." 

*>  See  above,  chap.  Xf  §  99* 

**  Upon  Irenaeus,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap,  az,  note  9. 

"  Cf.  Adv.  Heer.  II.  3.  4,  &c.,  and  Eusebius,  chap,  ao,  below.. 

»  Adv.  Hmr.  III.  3.  3. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome, 

1  "The  l)lessed  apostles^  having  founded 
and  established  the  church,  entrusted  the 

office  of  the  episcopate  to  Linus.*    Paul  speaks 
of  this  Linus  in  his  Epistles  to  Timothy.* 

2  Anencletus  ^  succeeded  him,  and  after  An- 
encletuSy  in  the  third  place  from  the  apos- 
tles, Clement*  received  the  episcopate.  He  had 
seen  and  conversed  with  the  blessed  apostles/ 
and  their  preaching  was  still  sounding  in  his 
ears,  and  their  tradition  was  still  before  his  eyes. 
Nor  was  he  alone  in  this,  for  many  who  had 

been  taught  by  the  apostles  yet  survived. 

3  In  the  times  of  Clement,  a  serious  dissen- 
sion having  arisen  among  the  brethren  in 

Corinth,'  the  church  of  Rome  sent  a  most  suit- 
able letter  to  the  Corinthians,^  reconciling  them 
in  peace,  renewing  their  faith,  and  proclaim- 
ing® the  doctrine  lately  received  from  the 
aposdes."  ^° 

4  A  Uttle  farther  on  he  sajrs  :  " 
**Evarestus^  succeeded    Clement,  and 

Alexander,^  Evarestus.  Then  Xystus,"  the  sixth 
from  the  apostles,  was  appointed.  After  him 
Telesphorus,^*  who  suffered  martyrdom  glori- 
ously ;  then  Hyginus ;  '*  then  Pius  ; "  and  after 
him  Anicetus;^  Soter^  succeeded  Anicetus; 
and  now,  in  the  twelfth  place  from  the  apostles, 
Eleutherus*  holds  the  office  of  bishop. 
6       In  the   same   order  and  successions^  the 

*  Naunely,  Peter  and  Paul;  but  neither  of  them  founded  the 
Roman  church.     See  above,  Bk.   II.  chap.  35,  note  17. 

*  On  Linus,  see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap,  a,  note  z;  and  for  the 
succenion  of  the  early  Roman  bishops,  see  the  same  note. 

'  a  Tim.  iv.  ax. 

*  On  Anencletus,  see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  13,  note  3. 
'  On  element,  see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  4,  note  19. 

*  Although  the  identification  of  this  Clement  with  the  one  men- 
tioned  in  Phil.  iv.  3  is  more  than  doubtful,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  living  as  he  did  in  the  first  century  at  Rome,  he  was 
personally  acquamted  at  least  with  the  apostles  I^eter  and  Paul. 

7  See  the  £pistle  of  Clement  itself,  especially  chaps,  x  and  3. 

*  Upon  the  epistle,  see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  z6,  note  z. 

'  a>^ov<ra  i^v  iriariv  avTMK  xal  ^v  r<w<rri  atrh  rStv  avoaro^tty 
wapd£09tv  «iAi)^ci.  The  last  word  being  in  the  singular,  the  tradi> 
tion  must  be  that  revived  by  the  Roman,  not  by  the  Corinthian 
church  (as  it  is  commonly  understood) ,  and  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  supply  some  verb  which  shall  govern  irapa£o<riv,  for  it  is  at  least 
very  harsh  to  say  that  the  Roman  church,  in  its  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  "  renewed  '*  the  faith  which  t/  had  received.  The  truth 
is,  that  both  in  Rufinus  and  in  Irenxus  an  extra  participle  is  found 
(in  the  former  fxprimenSt  in  the  latter  anHuntians)^  and  Stroth 
has  in  consequence  ventured  to  insert  the  word  KarayytfAovo'a  in  his 
text.  I  have  likewise,  for  the  sake  of  the  sense,  inserted  the  word 
proclaiming,  not  thereby  intending  to  imply,  however,  the  belief 
that  KaraY7<Aov<ra  stood  in  the  original  text  of  Eusebtus. 

>^  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  strictly  Eusebius  carries  out 
his  principle  of  taking  historical  matter  wherever  he  can  find  it,  but 
of  omitting  all  doctrinal  statements  and  discussions.  The  few  sen- 
tences which  follow  in  Irenaeus  are  of  a  doctrinal  nature,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  brief  polemic  against  Gnosticism. 

"  Ibid. 

^  Upon  Evarestus,  see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  34,  note  3. 

"  Upon  Alexander,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap,  x,  note  4. 

"  Upon  Xystus,  see  IV.  4,  note  3. 

'^  Upon  Telespbonis,  see  IV.  5,  note  X3. 

M  Upon  Hyginus,  see  IV.  zo,  note  3. 

"  Upon  Pius,  see  IV.  zi,  note  14. 

"  Upon  Anicetus,  see  IV.  xz,  note  z8. 

*•  Upon  Soter,  see  IV.  zo,  note  2. 

**  Upon  Eleutherus,  see  introd.  to  this  book,  note  a. 

^  iioAox^f  which  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  Latin  version  of 


tradition  in  the   Church  and  the  preaching  of 
the  truth  has  descended  from  the  apostles  unto 


us. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Even  down  to  those  Times  Miracles  were  per- 
formed  by  the  Faithful. 

These  things  Irenaeus,  in  agreement  with  1 
the  accounts  already  given  by  us,*  records 
in  the  work  which  comprises  five  books,  and  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  Refutation  and  Over- 
throw of  the  Knowledge  Falsely  So-called.*  In 
the  second  book  of  the  same  treatise  he  shows 
that  manifestations  of  divine  and  miraculous 
power  continued  to  his  time  in  some  of  the 
churches.     He  says  :  ^  2 

"  But  so  far  do  they  come  short  of  rais- 
ing the  dead,  as  the  Lord  raised  them,  and  the 
apostles  through  prayer.  And  oftentimes  in  the 
brotherhood,  when,  on  account  of  some  neces- 
sity, our  entire  Church  has  besought  with  fasting 
and  much  supplication,  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
has  returned,^  and  the  man  has  been  restored 
through  the  prayers  of  the  saints." 

And  again,  after  other  remarks,  he  says :  ^       3 

Irenaeus  {suceessumt) ,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Zimmermann, 
Heinichen,  and  Valesius  (in  hu  notes).  All  the  MSS.  of  Eusebius, 
followed  by  the  majority  of  the  editors,  read  Siiav^.  which,  how- 
ever^ makes  no  sense  in  this  place,  and  can  hardly  have  been  the 
origmal  reading  (see  Heinichen's  note  in  loco), 

^  In  the  various  passages  referred  to  in  the  notes  on  the  previous 
chapter. 

'  ikiyvw  Koc  drarpov^f  ri}f  ^cv3«avi}fiov  yvwrtiot  (cf.  i  Tim. 
vi.  9o).  This  work  of  Irenaeus,  which  is  commonly  known  under 
its  Latin  title,  Adversus  Hitreses  {Apiinst  Htresies),  is  still 
extant  in  a  barbarous  Latin  version,  of  which  we  oossess  three  MSS. 
The  original  Greek  is  lost,  though  a  great  part  of  the  first^  book  can 
be  recovered  by_  means  of  extensive  quotations  made^  from  it  by  Hip- 
polytus  and  Epiphanius.  The  work  is  directed  against  the  various 
Gnostic  systems^  among  which  that  of  Valentin  us  is  chiefly  attacked. 
The  first  book  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  their  doctrines,  the  sec- 
ond to  a  refutation  of  them,  and  the  remaining  three  to  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  true  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  opposed  to  the  false 
S«itions  of  the  Gnostics.  The  best  edition  of  the  original  is  that  of 
arvey:  S.  frenati  librog  quinque  adv.  Uteres**.,  Cambr.  1857^ 
a  vols.;  English  translation  in  the  AnU-Nicene  Fathers,  I.  p. 3096. 
For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Schaff,  II.  p.  746  iT.  On  Ire- 
nxus himself,  see  Book  IV.  chap,  as,  note  9. 

s  Adv.  neer.  II.  31.  a.  Tne  sentence  as  it  stands  in  Eusebius 
is  incomplete.  Irenaeus  is  refuting  the  pretended  miracles  of  Simon 
and  (^rpocrates.  The  passage  runs  as  follows:  ^'Sofar  are  they 
[i.e.  Simon  and  CarpocratesJ  from  being  able  to  raise  the  dead  as 
the  Lord  raised  them  and  as  the  apostles  did  by  means  of  prayer, 
and  as  has  been  frequently  done  in  the  brotherhood  -on  account  of 
some  necessity  —  the  entire  Church  in  that  locality  entreating  with 
much  fasting  and  prayer  [so  that]  the  spirit  of  tne  dead  man  has 
returned,  and  he  has  Seen  bestowed  in  answer  to  the  ^yer  of  the 
saints — that  they  do  not  even  believe  this  can  posnblybe  done, 
[and  hold]  that  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  simply  an  acquaintp 
ance  with  that  truth  which  they  proclaim.** 

This  resurrection  of  the  dead  recorded  by  Irenaeus  is  veiy  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  as  he  is  a  truth-loving  man,  and  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  his  uttering  a  direct  falsehood.  Even  Augustine,  "  the  iron 
man  of  truth,**  records  such  miracles,  and  so  the  early  centuries 
are  full  of  accounU  of  them.  The  Protestant  method  of  drawing 
a  line  between  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  a^es  in  this  matter 
of  miracles  is  arbitrary,*  and  based  upon  dognptic,  not  historical 
grounds.  The  truth  is,  that  no  one  can  fix  Uie  point  of  time  at 
which  miracles  ceased:  at  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the 
diflerenoe  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  follow- 
ing centuries  in  this  regard.  That  they  did  cease  at  an  early  date 
in  the  history  of  the  (Hiurch  is  clear  enough.  Upon  post-apostolic 
miracles,  see  SchaiT,  Ck.  Hist.  II.  p.  xx6  ff.,  J.  H.  Newman  s  Ttf^ 
Essays  on  Biblical  and  Eceles,  Miracles,  and  J.  B.  Mozlcy's 
Bampton  lectures  C7«  Miracles. 

*  See  the  previous  note.  '  Advm  Hter.  11.  3a.  4. 
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"  If  they  will  say  that  even  the  Lord  did  these 
things  in  mere  appearance,  we  will  refer  them 
to  the  prophetic  writings,  and  show  from  them 
that  all  things  were  beforehand  spoken  of  him 
in  this  manner,  and  were  strictly  fulfilled ;  and 
that  he  alone  is  the  Son  of  God.  Wherefore  his 
true  disciples,  receiving  grace  from  him,  perform 
such  works  in  his  Name  for  the  benefit  of  other 
men,  as  each  has  received  the  gift  from 

4  him.     For  some  of  them  drive  out  demons 
effectually  and  truly,  so  that  those  who  have 

been  cleansed  from  evil  spirits  frequently  believe 
and  unite  with  the  Church.  Others  have  a  fore- 
knowledge of  future  events,  and  visions,  and 
prophetic  revelations.  Still  others  heal  the  sick 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  restore  them  to 
health.  And,  as  we  have  said,  even  dead  per- 
sons have  been  raised,  and  remained  with 

5  us  many  years.     But  why  should  we  say 
more?     It  is  not  possible  to  recount  the 

number  of  gifts  which  the  Church,  throughout 
all  the  world,  has  received  from  God  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  exercises  every  day  for  the 
benefit  of  the  heathen,  never  deceiving  any  nor 
doing  it  for  money.  For  as  she  has  received 
freely  from  God,  freely  also  does  she  minis- 
ter." • 

6  And  in  another  place  the  same  author 
writes :  ^ 

"  As  also  we  hear  that  many  brethren  in  the 
Church  possess  prophetic  gifts,  and  speak, 
through  the  Spirit,  with  all  kinds  of  tongues,  and 
bring  to  light  the  secret  things  of  men  for  their 
good,  and  declare  the  mysteries  of  God." 

So  much  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  various 
gifts  remained  among  those  who  were  worthy 
even  until  that  time. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Statements  of  Irettceus  in  regard  to  the  Di- 
vine Scripture, 

1  Since,  in  the  beginning  of  this  work,^ 
we  promised  to  give,  when  needful,  the 

words  of  the  ancient  presbyters  and  writers  of 
the  Church,  in  which  they  have  declared  those 
traditions  which  came  down  to  them  concerning 
the  canonical  books,  and  since  Irenaeus  was  one 
of  them,  we  will  now  give  his  words  and,  first, 
what  he  says  of  the  sacred  Gospels : ' 

2  "Matthew  published  his  Gospel  among 


«  Of.  Matt.  X.  8.  f  Adv.  Har,  V.  6.  x. 

^  ^  Eusebius  is  apparently  thinking  of  the  preface  to  his  work  con- 
tained in  Bk.  I.  chap,  x,  but  there  he  makes  no  such  pxoxnise  as  he 
refers  to  here.  He  speaks  only  of  his  general  purpose  to  mention 
those  men  who  preacned  the  divine  word  either  orally  or  in  writint;. 
In  Bk.  III.  chap.  ^,  however,  he  distinctly  promises  to  do  what  he 
here  speaks  of  domg,  and  perhaps  remembered  only  that  he  had 
made  such  a  promise  without  recalling  where  he  had  made  it. 
*  Adv,  H€er.  III.  i.  z. 


the  Hebrews  in  their  own  language,'  while 
Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  and  found- 
ing the  church  in  Rome.*    After  their  de-       3 
parture  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter 
of  Peter,  also  transmitted  to  us  in  writing  those 
things  which  Peter  had  preached ;  *  and  Luke. 
the  attendant  of  Paul,  recorded  in  a  book 
the  Gospel  which  Paul  had  declared.*  After-      4 
wards  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who 
also  reclined  on  his  bosom,  published  his  Gospel, 
while  staying  at  Ephesus  in  Asia."  ^ 

He  states  these  things  in  the  third  book       5 
of  his  above-mentioned  work.     In  the  fifth 
book  he  speaks  as  follows  concerning  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  John,  and  the  number  of  the  name  of 
Antichrist :  * 

''As  these  things  are  so,  and  this  num- 
ber is  found  in  all  the  approved  and  ancient 
copies,*  and  those  who  saw  John  face  to  face 
confirm  it,  and  reason  teaches  us  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  name  of  the  beast,  according  to  the 
mode  of  calculation  among  the  Greeks,  appears 
in  its  letters "^ 

And  farther  on  he  says  concerning  the  6 
same :  '^ 

"  We  are  not  bold  enough  to  speak  confidently 
of  the  name  of  Antichrist.  For  if  it  were  neces- 
sary that  his  name  should  be  declared  clearly  at 
the  present  time,  it  would  have  been  announced 
by  him  who  saw  the  revelation.  For  it  was  seen, 
not  long  ago,  but  almost  in  our  generation, 
toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian."" 

He  states  these  things   concerning  the       7 
Apocalypse  ^  in  the  work  referred  to.     He 
also  mentions  the  first  Epistle  of  John,"  taking 

^  See  above,  Bk.  III.  chap,  a^,  note  5.  Irenaeus,  in  this  chapter 
traces  the  four  Gospels  back  to  tne  apostles  themselves,  but  he  is 
unable  to  sav  that  Matthew  translated  his  Gospel  into  Greek,  which 
is  of  course  bad  for  his  theory,  as  the  Matthew  Gospel  which  the 
Church  of  his  time  had  was  in  Greek,  not  in  Hebrew.  He  puts  the 
Hebrew  Gospel,  however,  upon  a  par  with  the  three  Greek  ones, 
and  thus,  although  he  does  not  say  it  directly,  endeavors  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  apostolicity  of  the  Hebrew  Matthew  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  Greek  Matthew  also.  Of  Papias*  statement, 
*'  Each  one  translated  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  be  was 
able,"  he  could  of  course  make  no  use  even  if  he  was  acquainted 
with  it.  Whether  his  account  was  dependent  upon  Papias'  or  not 
we  cannot  tell.  ^  See  above,  Bk.  II.  chap.  25,  note  xj. 

^  See  above,  Bk.  II.  chap.  15,  note  4. 

^  See  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  4,  note  15. 

"^  See  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  24,  note  x. 

•  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hter.  V.  30.  x. 

*  Rev.  xiii.  18.  Already  in  Irenxus'  time  there  was  a  variation 
in  the  copies  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
existence  of  old  copies  of  the  Apocalypse  even  in  his  time,  and  also 
as  showing  how  early  works  became  corrupted  in  the  course  of 
transmission.  We  learn  from  his  words,  too,  that  textual  criticism 
had  already  begun. 

*o  The  sentence  as  Eusebius  Quotes  it  here  is  incomplete:  he 
repeats  only  so  much  of  it  as  suia  nis  purpose.  Irenaeus  completes 
his  sentence,  after  a  few  more  dependent  clauses^  by  saying,  '*  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is  that  some  have  erred,  following  the  ordinary 
mode  of  speech,  and  have  vitiated  the  middle  number  in  the  name,  * 
&c.  This  shows  that  even  in  Irenaeus*  time  there  was  as  much 
controversy  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  as  there  has 
always  been,  and  that  at  tnat  day  exegetes  were  as  a  rule  in  no 
better  position  than  we  are.  Irenaeus  refers  in  this  sentence  to  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  numemls  were  indicated  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet:  Alpha,  "  one,"  Beta,  "  two,"  &c. 

^^  i.e.  concerning  the  Beast  or  Antichrist.  Irenaeus,  Adx^.  H»r. 
v.  ^o.  3:  quoted  also  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  x8,  above. 

"  See  above.  Bk.  III.  chap.  x8.  note  t. 

1'  Upon  the  Apocnivpse,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  34,  note  ao. 

^*  In  Adv.  Hctr.  III.  x6.  5,  8.    Irenxus  also  quotes  from  the 
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many  proofs  from  it,  and  likewise  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter."  And  he  not  only  knows,  but  also  re- 
ceives, The  Shepherd,"*  writing  as  follows  :  " 

"Well   did  the    Scripture"®  speak,   saying,*' 
*  First  of  all  believe  that  God  is  one,  who  has 
created  and  completed  all  things,*  "  &c. 

8  And  he  uses  almost  the  precise  words  of 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  saying  : "  "  The 

vision  of  God  produces  immortality,  but  im- 
mortality renders  us  near  to  God."  He  men- 
tions also  the  memoirs"  of  a  certain  apostolic 
presbyter,**  whose  name  he  passes  by  in  silence, 
and  gives  his  expositions   of   the   sacred 

9  Scriptures.    And   he   refers  to  Justin  the 
Martyr,"  and  to  Ignatius,**  using  testimo- 
nies  also   from   their  writings.     Moreover,   he 
promises  to  refute  Marcion  from  his  own  writ- 
ings, in  a  special  work.** 

10  Concerning  the    translation    of  the    in- 
spired*" Scriptures  by  the   Seventy,   hear 

the  very  words  which  he  writes  ;  ^ 

"God  in  truth  became  man,  and  the  Lord 
himself  saved  us,  giving  the  sign  of  the  virgin ; 


second  Epistle  of  John,  without  distinguishing  it  from  the  first,  in 
III.  z6.  8,  and  I.  x6.  3.  Upon  John's  epistles,  see  Bk.  III.  chap. 
a4,  notes  x8  and  19. 

"^  In  AJv.  Hmr.  IV.  o.  a.  In  IV.  x6.  5  and  V.  7.  3  he  Quotes 
from  the  first  Epistle  of  I^er,  with  the  formula  "  Peter  says.  He 
is  the  first  one  to  connect  the  epistle  with  Peter.  See  above,  Bk. 
III.  chap.  3,  note  i. 

^"  i.e.  the  Shephtrd  of  Hermas:  see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  3, 
note  23. 

"  Adv,  Hmr,  IV.  90.  a. 

M  19  Ypoi^ii,  the  regular  word  used  in  quoting  Scripture.  Many 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  usea  this  word  in 
referring  to  Clement,  Hennas,  Barnabas,  and  other  works  of  the  kind 
(compare  especially  Clement  of  Alexandria's  use  of  the  word). 

»  Tlte  5>U/A«r</ of  Hermas,  II.  x. 

^  Adv.  Har.  IV.  38.  3.  Irenseus  in  this  passage  quotes  freely 
fipom  the  apocryphal  &>ok  of  Wisdom,  VI.  19,  without  mentioning 
the  aooroe  of  hu  quotation^  and  indeed  without  in  any  way  indicate 
ing  the  fact  that  he  is  quoting.  ^ 

^  a«-oM>^fAorcvfiaTwr.  Written  memoirs  are  hardly  referred  to 
here,  but  rather  oral  comments,  expositions,  or  accounts  of  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  apostles  and  others  of  the  first  generation  of  Chris- 
tiaiu. 

"  Adv.  Hmr.  IV.  a^.  z,  where  Iren»us  mentions  a  "  certain 
presbyter  who  had  heard  it  from  those  who  had  seen  the  apostles,'* 
ax.  who  this  presbyter  was  cannot  be  d^ermined.  Polycarp,  Pa- 
pias,  and  others  have  been  suggested,  but  we  have  no  grounds  upon 
which  to  base  a  decision,  though  we  may  perhaps  safely  conclude 
that  so  prominent  a  man  as  Polycarp  would  hardly  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  such  an  indefinite  way ;  and  Papias  seems  ruled  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  presbvter  is  here  not  made  a  hearer  of  the  apostles 
themselves,  while  in  V.  33.  a  Papias  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
a  hearer  of  lohn, — undoubtedly  in  Irenaeus'  mind  the  evangelist 
John  (see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  39,  note  4).  Other  anonymous 
authorities  under  the  titles,  "  One  superior  to  us,"  "  One  before  us," 
&c.,  are  quoted  by  Irenxus  in  Prmf.  §  a,  I.  13.  3,  III.  17.  4,  etc. 
See  Routh,  Rtl.  Sacrm.  I.  45-68. 

^  In  Adv.  Hmr.  IV.  6.  a,  where  he  mentions  Justin  Martyr  and 
qiaotes  from  hit  work  Agaitut  Marcion  (see  Eusebius,  Bk.  IV. 
chap.  x8),  and  also  in  Atn.  Hmr.  V.  a6.  a,  where  he  mentions  him 
aeam  by  name  and  quotes  from  some  unknown  work  (but  see  above, 
iSid.  note  15). 

''  Irenaeus  nowhere  mentions  Ignatius  by  name,  but  in  V.  38.  4 
he  quotes  from  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  4,  under  the  formula, 
"A  certain  one  of  our  people  said,  when  he  was  condemned  to  the 
wild  beasts."  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  diligently  Eusebius  had 
read  the  works  of  Irenaeus*  and  extracted  from  them  all  that  could 
contribute  to  his  History. 

Upon  Ignatius,  see  above.  III.  36. 

**  Adv.  Hmr.  I.  ^^.  4,  III.  xa.  la.  This  promise  was  appar- 
ently never  fulfilled,  as  we  hear  nothing  of  the  work  from  any  of 
Irenaeus*  successors.  But  in  Bk.  IV.  chap.  35  Eusebius  speaks  of 
Irenaeus  as  one  of  those  who  had  written  against  Marcion,  whether 
in  this  referring  to  his  special  work  promised  here,  or  only  to  hu 
general  work  Attv.  Hmr.,  we  cannot  tell. 

*^  0«o«-v<vcrrMi'.  v  Adv.  Hmr,  III.  ax.  x. 


but  not  as  some  say,  who  now  venture  to  trans- 
late the  Scripture,  '  Behold,  a  young  woman 
shall  conceive  and  bring  forth  a  son,'  *  as  Theo- 
dotion  of  Ephesus  and  Aquila  of  Pontus,®  both  of 
them  Jewish  proselytes,  interpreted;  following 
whom,  the  Ebionites  say**  that  he  was  begotten 
by  Joseph." 

Shortly  after  he  adds :  11 

''  For  before  the  Romans  had  established 
their  empire,  while  the  Macedonians  were  still 
holding  Asia,  Rolemy,  the  son  of  I^agus,'^  being 
desirous  of  adorning  the  library  .which  he  had 
founded  in  Alexandria  with  the  meritorious  writ- 
ings of  all  men,  requested  the  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  have  their  Scriptures  translated  into 
the  Greek  language.     But,  as   they  were     12 
then  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  they  sent 
to  Rolemy  seventy  elders,  who  were  the  most 
skilled  among  them  in  the  Scriptures  and   in 
both  languages.  Thus  God  accomplished  his 
purpose.*    But  wishing  to  try  them  individ-     13 


**  Isa.  vii.  X4.    The  original  Hebrew  has^  rT&7|^»  which  means 

simply  a  "  young  woman,**  not  distinctively  a  "  virgin."  The 
LXa,  followed  uy  Matt.  i.  33,  wronglv  translated  by  iraptfcyof, 
"  virgin  "  (cf.  Toy's  Quotations  in  ths  Hew  Testament,  p.  x  sqq.. 
and  the  various  commentaries  on  Matthew).  Theodotion  ana 
Aquila  translated  the  Hebrew  word  by  i^caytf,  which  is  the  correct 
rendering,  in  spite  of  what  Irenaeus  says.  The  complete  depend* 
ence  of  the  Fatnen  upon  the  LXX,  amd^  their  consequent  errors  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  original,  are  well  illustrated  in  this  case  (cf. 
alsojustin's  Dial.  chap.  71). 

"This  is  the  earliest  direct  reference  to  the  translations  of 
Aquila  and  Theodotion,  though  Hermas  used  the  version  of  the 
latter,  as  pointed  out  by  Hort  (see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  3,  note  33). 
Upon  the  two  versions,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  x6,  notes  3  and  5. 

^  Upon  the  Ebionites  and  their  doctrines,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  37. 

*^  Ptolem|r»  the  son  of  Lagus,  or  Ptolemy  Soter  (the  Preserver; , 
was  king  of  Esprpt  from  333-385  (383)  B.C. 

The  followmg  story  m  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  LXX  is  first 
told  in  a  spurious  letter  (pn>bu>ly  dating  from  the  first  century  B.C.), 
which  professes  to  have  been  written  oy  Aristeas,  a  high  officer  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (385 [3833-347  B.C.).  This  epistle 
puts  the  origin  of  the  LXX  in  the  reign  01  the  latter  monarch 
mstead  of  in  that  of  his  father,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  is  followed  in  this 
by  Philo,  Josephus,  Tertullian,  and  most  of  the  other  ancient  writ- 
ers (Justin  Martyr  calls  the  kmg  simply  Ptolemy,  while  Clement  of 
Alex,  says  that  some  connect  the  event  with  the  one  monarch, 
others  with  the  other).  The  account  given  in  the  letter  (which 
is  printed  by  GallancUus,  B^l.  Pair.  IT.  771,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  editions)  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  with  greater  or 
less  variations,  by  early  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  (e.g.  by  Philo, 
ya.  Mos,  3;  by  Josephus,  yfff/.  XII.  a;  by  Justin  Martyr,  Afol. 
1. 31;  by  Qement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  I.  as;  by  Tertullian,  Apol. 
x8,  and  others:  see  the  article  Aristeas  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biog.).  It  gives  the  number  of  the  elders  as  seventy- 
two, — six  from  each  tribe.  That  this  marvelous  tale  is  a  fiction  is 
clear  enough,  but  whether  it  is  based  upon  a  groundwork  of  fact  is 
disputed  (see  Schilrer,  Gesch.  der  Juden  im  Zeitalter  Jesu 
Christi,  II.  p.  697  sqq.).  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  Penta- 
teuch (the  original  account  applies  only  to  the  Pentateuch,  but 
later  it  was  extended  to  the  entire  Old  Testament)  was  translated  into 
Greek  in  Alexandria  as  early  as  the  third  century  B.C. ;  whether 
under  Ptolenw  Philadelphus,  and  at  his  desire,  we  cannot  tell.  The 
translation  ot  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  followed  during 
the  second  century  B.c. ,  the  books  being  translated  at  various  times 
by  unknown  authors,  but  all  or  most  of  them  probably  in  Egypt 
(see  Schilrer,  i6id.).  It  was,  of  course,  to  the  interest  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  maintain  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  LXX,  for  otherwise 
they  would  have  to  yield  to  the  attacks  of  the  Jews,  who  often  taunted 
them  with  having  only  a  translation  of  tKe  Scriptures.  Accept- 
ing the  miraculous  orinn  of  the  LXX,  the  Christians,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  accuse  the  Jews  of  falsifying  their  Hebrew  copies 
wherever  they  differed  from  the  LXX,  making  the  latter  the  only 
authoritative  standard  (cf.  Justin  Martyr's  Dial.  chap.  7x^  and 
many  other  passages  in  the  work) .  Upon  the  attitude  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  earlier  and  later  attitude  of  the  Jews  toward  the  LXX, 
see  below,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  i6,_note  8. 

*'  rrfujKTn.vT'w  rov  Btov  oirto  n,9ovA«To.  This  IS  quite  difierent 
from  the  text  of  Irenaeus,  which  reads /^/trr^x  koc  quod  ipse  volu- 
isset  (implying  that  the  original  Greek  was  n'ot^orrof  rovrc  oircp 
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ually,  as  he  feared  lest,  by  taking  counsel 
together,  they  might  conceal  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures  by  their  interpretation,  he  separated 
them  from  one  another,  and  commanded  all  of 
them  to  write  the  same  translation.®     He 

14  did  this  for  all  the  books.     But  when  they 
came  together  in  the  presence  of  Ptolemy, 

and  compared  their  several  translations,  God 
was  glorified,  and  the  Scriptures  were  recognized 
as  truly  divine.  For  all  of  them  had  rendered 
the  same  things  in  the  same  words  and  with  the 
same  names  from  beginning  to  end,  so  that  the 
heathen  perceived  that  the  Scriptures  had  been 
translated    by   the    inspiration**  of   God. 

15  And  this  was  nothing  wonderful  for  God 
to  do,  who,  in  the  captivity  of  the  people 

under  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  the  Scriptures  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  Jews  had  returned  to 
their  own  country  after  seventy  years,  afterwards, 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  the  Persians, 
inspired  Ezra  the  priest,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to 
relate  all  the  words  of  the  former  prophets, 
and  to  restore  to  the  people  the  legislation  of 
Moses."  ^ 

Such  are  the  words  of  Irenaeus. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Bishops  under  Commodus. 

After  Antoninus^  had  been  emperor  for  nine- 
teen years,  Commodus  received  the  govern- 
ment.* In  his  first  year  Julian'  became  bishop 
of  the  Alexandrian  churches,  after  Agrippinus  * 
had  held  the  office  for  twelve  years. 

n3ovAcro),  "to  cany  out  what  he  [viz.  Ptolemy]  had  desired.'* 
Heinichen  modifies  the  text  of  Eusebtus  somewhat,  substituting 
«'otit<roi'Ta«  ra  for  iroii^avTOf  rov,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Eusebius  originally  wrote  the  sentence  in  the  form  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  note.  That  Irenaeus  wrote  it  in  that  form,  how> 
ever,  is  uncertain,  though,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Clement  of  Alex.' 
(Strom.  I.  aa)  confirms  the  reading  of  Eusebius  (reading  99ov  yafk 
i\v  ^ovAvf/ta) ,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  text  of  Eusebius  repre> 
sents  the  original  more  closelv  than  the  text  of  the  Latin  translation 
of  Irenaeus  does.  Most  of  the  editors,  however,  both  of  Eusebius 
and  of  Irenaeus,  take  the  other  view  (cf.  Harvey's  note  in  his  edition 
of  Irenaeus,  Vol.  II.  p.  1x3). 

*s  ri\v  avTi^v  tpyLtivt^av  ypa^tiv,  as  the  majority  of  the  MSS., 
followed  bv  Burton  and  most  other  editors,  read.  Stroth,  Zimmer- 
mann,  and  Heinichen,  on  the  authority  of  Rufinus  and  of  the  Latin 
version  of  Irenaeus,  read,  rriv  avri|v  ipfitivtvtLv  Ypa^iiy. 

•*  Koi^  iniwvoiav. 

*>  This  tradition,  which  was  commonly  accepted  until  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  dates  from  the  first  Christian  century,  for  it  is 
found  in  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  (xiv.  44).  It  is  there  said  that 
Ezra  was  inspired  to  dictate  to  five  men,  during  forty  days,  ninety- 
four  books,  of  which  twenty-four  (the  canonical  books)  were  to 
be  published.  The  tradition  is  repeated  quite  frequcntljr  by  the 
Fathers,  but  that  Ezra  formed  the  Old  Testament  canon  is  impossi- 
ble, for  some  of  the  books  were  not  written  until  after  his  day.  The 
truth  is,  it  was  a  gradual  growth  and  was  not  completed  until  the 
second  century  B.C.    See  above,  Bk.  III.  chap,  xo,  note  1. 

^  i.e.  Marcus  Aurclius.     See  below,  p.  390,  note. 

*  March  17,  x8o  a.d. 

'  Of  this  Julian  we  know  nothing  except  what  is  told  us  by 
Eusebius  here  and  in  chap,  aa,  below,  where  ne  is  said  to  have  held 
office  ten  years.  In  the  CArtm.  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  bishop 
for  ten  years,  but  his  accession  is  put  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Marcus  Aureiius  (by  Jerome) ,  or  in  the  second  year  of  Commodus 
(by  the  Armenian  version) . 

*  Upon  Agrippinus,  see  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  19,  note  5. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Pantanus  the  Philosopher, 

About  that  time,  Pantaenus/  a  man  highly       1 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  had  charge 
of  the  school  of  the  faithful  in  Alexandria.'    A 
school  of  sacred  learning,  which  continues  to 
our  day,  was  established  there  in  ancient  times,* 

. . ■ % 

^  Pantaenus  is  the  first  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  school  that  is 
known  to  us,  and  even  his  life  is  involved  in  obscurity.     His  chief 
significance  for  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  teacher  of  Clement, 
with  whom  the  Alexandrian  school  first  steps  out  into  the  full  light 
of  history,  and  makes  itself  felt  as  a  power  in  Christendom.   Another 
prominent  pupil  of  Pantaenus  was  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
(see  below,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  14).    Pantaenus  was  originally  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  and  must  have  discussed  philosophy  in  his  school 'in 
connection  with  theology,  for  Origen  appeals  to  him  as  his  example 
in  this  respect  (see  below,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  19).     His  abilities  are 
testified  to  by  Clement  (in  his  Hypotyf>ost*  ;  see  the  next  chapter. 
§4),  who  speaks  of  him  always  in  terms  of  the  deepest  respect  and 
affection.     Of  his  birth  and  death  we  know  nothing.    Clement, 
Strom,  I.  X,  calls  him  a  **  Sicilian  bee,"  which  may,  perhaps,  have 
reference   to   his  birthplace.      The  statement   of  Philip  of  Side, 
that  he  waes  an  Athenian,  is  worthless.    We  do  not  know  when 
he  began  his  work  in  Alexandria,  nor  when  he  finbhed  it.     But 
from  Bk.  VI.  chap.  6  we  learn  that  Clement  had  succeeded  Pan- 
taenus, and  was  in  charge  of  the  school  in  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus.     This  probably  means  not  merely  that  Pantaenus  had 
left  Egypt,  but  that  he  was  already  dead;   and  if  that  be  the  case, 
the  statement  of  }ttomt  {de  vir,  <?/.  36),  that  Pantaenus  was  in 
charge  of  the  school  during  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and 
C^racalla,  is  erroneous  (Jerome  himself  expressly  says,  in  tbid. 
chap.  38,  that  Clement  succeeded  Pantaenus  upon  the  oeath  of  the 
latter).    Jerome's  statement,  however,  that  Pantaenus  was  sent  to 
India  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  not   necessarily  in 
conflict  with  the  indefinite  account  of  Eusebius,  who  gives  no  dates. 
What  authority  Jerome  has  for  his  account  we  do  not  know.    If  his 
statement  be  correct,  the  journey  must  have  taken  place  after  190 ; 
and  thus  after,  or  in  the  midst  of,  his  Alexandrian  activity.    Euse- 
bius apparently  accepted  the  latter  opinion,  though  his  statement 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter  u  dark,  and  evidently  implies  that  he  was 
very  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  matter.  His  whole  account  rests  simply 
on  hearsay,  and  therefore  too  much  weight  must  not  be  laid  upon 
its  accuracy.    After  Clement  oomes  upon  the  scene  (which  was  at 
least  some  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution  of  Severus, 
200  A.D. — when  he  left  the  city)  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Pantaenus. 
Some  have  put  his  journey  to  India  in  this  later  period ;  but  this  is 
contrary  to  the  report  of  Eusebius,  and  there  is  no  authority  for  the 
opinion.     Photius  {Cod,  xx8)  records  a  tradition  that  Pantaenus  had 
himself  heard  some  of  the  apostles;  but  this  is  impossible,  and  » 
asserted  by  no  one  else.    According  to  Jerome^  numerous  commen- 
taries of  rantaenus  were  extant  in  his  time.    Eusebius,  at  the  close 
of  this  chapter,  speaks  of  his  expounding  the  Scriptures  "  both  orally 
and  in  writing,"  but  he  does  not  enumerate  his  works,  and  apparently 
had  never  seen  them.     No  traces  of  them  are  now  extant,  unless 
some  brief  reminiscences  of  his  teaching,  which  we  have^  are  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  from  his  works,  and  not  merely  from  his  lectures 
or  conversations  (see  Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  I.  p.  375-383). 

*  The  origin  of  this  school  of  the  faithful,  or  "catechetical 
school,"  in  Alexandria  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Philip  of  Side 
names  ^  Athenagoras  as  the  founder  of  the  school,  but  his  account  is 
full  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  and  deserves  no  credence. 
The  school  first  comes  out  into  the  light  of  history  at  this  time  with 
Pantaenus  at  its  head,  and  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Church  history 
under  Clement^  Origen,  Heraclas,  Dionysius,  Didymus,  &c.,  until 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  it  sinks  out  of  sight  in  the  midst 
of  the  dissensions  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  and  its  end  like  its 
beginning  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  probably  owed  its  origin  to 
no  particular  individual,  but  arose  naturally  as  an  outgrowth  from 
the  practice  which  flourished  in  the  early  Church  of  instructing 
catechumens  in  the  elements  of  Christianity  before  admitting  them 
to  baptism.  In  such  a  philosophical  metropolis  as  Alexandria,  a 
school,  though  intended  only  for  catechumens,  would  very  naturally 
soon  assume  a  learned  character,  and  it  had  already  in  tne  time  of 
Pantaenus  at  least  become  a  regular  theological  school  for  the  prcfa- 
ration  especially  of  teachers  and  preachers.  It  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  theological  science,  and  numbered  among  its  ri-pils 
many  celebrated  theologians  and  bishops.  See  the^  article  by  Kcde- 
penning  in  Herzog,  ad  ed.  I.  290-392,  and  SchafT's  CA.  /fut.  II. 
777-781,  where  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  given. 

•  Jerome  {de  vir.  ill.  c.  36)  states  that  there  had  always  b«m 
ecclesiastical  teachers  in  Alexandria  from  the  time^  of  Mark.  He  is 
evidently,  however,  giving  no  independent  tradition,  but  merely 
draws  his  conclusion  from  the  words  of  Eusebius,  who  simply  says 
"  from  ancient  times."  The  date  of  the  oritnn  of  the  school  is  in 
fact  entirely  unknown,  though  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
statement  of  Jerome  tluit  ecclesiastical  teachers  were  always  there. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  some  years  before  a  school  could  be 
developed  or  the  need  of  it  be  felt. 
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and  as  we  have  been  informed,^  was  m^aged 
by  men  of  great  ability  and  zeal  for  divine 
things.  Among  these  it  is  reported  ^  that  Pan- 
taenus  was  at  that  time  especially  conspicu- 
ous, as  he  had  been  educated  in  the  philo- 

2  sophical  system  of  those  called  Stoics.  They 
say  that  he  displayed  such  zeal  for  the 

divine  Word,  that  he  was  appointed  as  a  herald 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  nations  in  the 
East,  and  was  sent  as  far  as  India.^  For  indeed^ 
there  were  still  many  evangelists  of  the  Word 
who  sought  earnestly  to  use  their  inspired  zeal, 
after  the  examples  of  the  apostles,  for  the  in- 
crease and  building  up  of  the  Divine  Word. 

3  Pantaenus  was  one  of  these,  and  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  India.     It  is  reported   that 

among  persons  there  who  knew  of  Christ,  he 
found  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  which 
had  anticipated  his  own  arrival.  For  Bartholo- 
mew,* one  of  the  apostles,  had  preached  to 
them,  and  left  with  them  the  writing  of  Mat- 
thew in  the  Hebrew  language,®  which  they  had 
preserved  till  that  time. 

4  After  many  good  deeds,  Pantaenus  finally 
became  the  head  of  the  school  at  Alexan- 
dria,^^ and  expounded  the  treasures  of  divine 
doctrine  both  orally  and  in  writing.^^ 


*  Jerome  (de  vtr,  til.  36)  Bays  that  he  was  sent  to  India  by  the 
bishop  Demetrius  at  the  request  of  the  Indians  themselves,  —  a 
statement  more  exact  than  that  of  Euaebius,  whether  resting  upon 
tradition  nwrely,  or  upon  more  accurate  information,  or  whether  it 
is  sunply  a  combination  of  Jerome's,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  at  any 
rate  not  at  all  improbable  (see  above,  note  x).  A  little  farther  on 
&isebius  iadicaies  that  Pantaenus  preached  in  the  same  country  in 
which  the  apostle  Bartholomew  had  done  missionary  work.  But 
according  to  Lipsius  {.Diet.  0/  Christ.  Biof.  I.  p.  aa)  Bartholo- 
mew's tradilionau  field  of  labor  was  the  region  of  the  Bosphorus. 
He  follows  Gutschmid  therefore  in  claiming  that  the  Indians  here 
are  coaifottaded  with  the  Sindians,  over  whom  the  Bosphorian  kings 
of  the  house  of  Polemo  ruled.  Jerome  {Ep.  ad  Magnum:  Migne, 
Ep.  70)  evidently  regards  the  India  where  Pantaenus  preached  as 
India  proper  iPantmnuM  St&icm  secta  philoso^ku*^  ob  pracipue 
eruditwmi*  gtoriatHf  a  Dtmetrio  Alexandrtm  tpisee^  mitsus 
est  m  Indiamy  ut  Christum  apud  Brachmatuu^  r/  Hums  gtniis 
ph^saphas  pnrdiearet).  Whether  the  ori^al  tradition  was  that 
Fantaenns  went  to  India,  and  his  connection  with  Bartholomew 
(who  was  wrongly  supposed  to  have  preached  to  the  Indians)  was 
a  bier  combination,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tradition 
that  he  preached  in  Bartholomew's  field  of  labor  was  the  original 
and  the  mission  to  India  a  later  combination,  we  cannot  tell.  It  is 
probable  that  Eusebius  meant  India  proper,  as  Jerome  certainly 
did,  but  both  of  them  may  have  been  mistaken. 

'  Aaar  ykpt  ^trav  tiviri.  Eusebius  seems  tq  think  it  a  remark- 
able met  that  there  should  still  have  been  preachins  evangelists. 
Evidently  they  were  no  longer  o>mmon  in  his  day.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  he  calls  them  **  evangelisu."  In  earlier  times 
they  were  called  "apostles'*  (e.g.  in  the  Didache)^  but  the  latter 
had  long  before  Eusebius'  time  become  a  narrower,  technical  term. 

*  See  note  6. 

"  If  the  truth  of  this  account  be  accepted,  Pantaenus  is  a  witness 
to  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  Matthew.  See  above,  Bk.  III.  chap. 
24,  note  5.  It  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  this  Gospel  was  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (see  Bk.  III.  chap.  35,  note  04). 
This  is  possible;  but  even  if  Pantaenus  really  did  find  a  Kebrew  Goi- 
pel  of  Matthew  as  Eusebius  says  (and  which^  according  to  Jerome, 
dt  vir.  ill.  36,  he  brought  back  to  Alexandria  with  him)*  we  have 
no  grounds  upon  which  to  base  a  conclusion  as  to  its  nature,  or  its 
reiatioo  to  our  Greek  Matthew. 

^  Eusebius  apparently  puts  the  journey  of  Pantaenus  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  Alexandrian  activity,  and  makes  him  return  again  and 
teach  there  until  his  death.  Jerome  also  a^grees  in  putting  the  iour- 
ney  in  the  middle  and  not  at  the  beginning  or  close  ot  his  Alex- 
andrian activity.  It  must  be  confeued,  however,  that  Eusebius' 
language  is  very  vague,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  perhaps  to  imply 
that  he  really  had  no  idea  when  the  mission  took  place. 

^  See  above,  note  x. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Clement  of  Alexandria. 

At  this' time  Clement,*  being  trained  with      1 
him  'in  the  divine  Scriptures  at  Alexandria, 
became  well  known.     He  had  the  same  name 
as  the  one  who  anciently  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  who  was  a  disciple  of 
the  apostles.'      In    his   Hypotyposes*  he      2 
speaks  of  Pantaenus  by  name  as  his  teacher. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  alludes  to  the  same  per- 
son also  in  the  first  book  of  his  Stromata,  when, 
referring  to  the  more  conspicuous  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  whom  he  had  met,*  he 
says:* 

"This  work'  is  not  a  writing  artfully  % 
constructed  for  display ;  but  my  notes  are 
stored  up  for  old  age,  as  a  remedy  against  for- 
getfulness ;  an  image  without  art,  and  a  rough 
sketch  of  those  powerful  and  animated  words 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear,  as  well  as 
of  blessed  and  truly  remarkable  men.  Of  4 
these   the  one  —  the    Ionian  '  —  was    in 


^  Of  the  place  and  time  of  Titus  Flavius  Cement's  birth  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  was  an  Athenian 
bv  training  at  least,  if  not  by  birth,  and  he  must  have  been  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  He  received  a  very  exten- 
sive education,  and  became  a  Christian  in  adult  years,  after  he  had 
tried  various  systems  of  philosophy,  much  as  Justin  Martyr  had. 
He  had  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  names  six  diflerent  teachers 
under  whom  he  studied  Christianity  (see  below,  (  4).  Finally  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Pantaenus  in  Alexandria,  whom  he  afterward  suc- 
ceeded as  the  head  of  the  catechetical  school  there.  It  is  at  this 
time  (about  190  a.d.)  that  he  comes  out  cleariy  into  the  light  of 
history,  and  to  this  period  ^190-309)  belongs  his  greatest  literary 
activity.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  probably  until  aos,  when 
the  penecution  of  Severus  having  broken  out,  he  left  Alexandria,  and 
we  have  no  notice  that  he  ever  returned.  That  he  did  not  leave 
Alexandria  dishonorably,  through  fear,  may  be  gathered  from  his 
presence  with  Alexander  during  his  imprisonment,  and  from  the 
letters  of  the  latter  (see  befow,  Bk.  VI.  chaps,  ix  and  14,  and  cf. 
Bk.  VI.  chap.  6,  notes}.  This  n  the  last  notice  that  we  have  of 
him  (a.d.  axa) ;  and  of  the  place  and  time  of  his  death  we  know 
nothing,  though  he  cannot  have  lived  many  years  after  this.  He 
was  never  a  buhop,  but  was  a  presbyter  of  tne  Alexandrian  churchy 
and  was  in  ancient  times  commemorated  as  a  saint,  but  his  name 
was  dropped  from  the  roll  by  Clement  VIII.  on  account  of  sus- 
pected heterodoxy.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  transition,  and  his  great 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  completed  the  bond  between  Hel> 
lenism  and  Christianity,  and  as  a  follower  of  the  apologists  estab- 
lished Christianity  as  a  philosophy,  and  yet  not  as  they  had  done  in 
an  apologetic  sense.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Origen,  and  the  real 
father  of  Greek  theology.  He  published  no  system,  as  did  Origen; 
his  works  were  rather  desultory  and  fragmentary,  but  full  of  wide 
and  varied  learning,  and  exhibit  a  truly  oroad  and  catholic  spirit. 
Upon  his  works,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  ta.  Upon  Clement,  see  espe- 
cially Westcott's  article  in  Smith  and  Wace,  I.  559-^567,  and  Schaff,, 
II.  781-785,  where  the  literature  is  given  with  considerable  fullness* 
For  an  able  and  popular  presentation  of  his  theology,  see  Allen's- 
Continuity  of  Christian  Thoughty  p.  38-70. 

*  Upon  Clement  of  Rome  and  his  relation  to  the  apostles,  see 
Bk.  III.  chap.  4,  note  19. 

*  On  Cleiftent*s  Hypotyposts^  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  13,  note  3.  The 
passage  in  which  he  mentions  Pantaenus  by  name  has  not  been  pre- 
served.   Eusebius  repeats  the  same  statement  in  Bk.  VI.  chap.  13,. 

9rifiaiv6tttvot.  Rufinus  r^uls  apostdica  prttdicaiionis  instead  of 
successionis.  And  so^  Christophorsonus  and  Valerius  adopt  Si2a- 
Xnf  instead  of  5iaioxv«,  and  translate  doctrinm.  But  JiaAo;(i}t  is 
too  " 
use 


well  supported  by  MS.  authority  to  be  rejected;  and  though  the 

of  the  abstract  '[succession,"  instead  of  the  concrete  '*  succes- 
sors," seems  harsh,  it  is  employed  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense  by 
Eusebius  (see  Bk.  I.  chap,  x,  §  x). 

^  Strom.  I.  x'.  ^  i.e.  his  Stromata. 

*  This  is  hardly  a  proper  name,  although  many  have  so  con- 
sidered it,  for  Clement  gives  no  other  proper  name  in  this  con- 
nection, and  it  is  much  more  natural  to  translate  *'  the  Ionian.'* 
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Greece,  the  other  in  Magna  Graecia.;'  the  one 
of  them  was  from  Coele-Syria,'^  the  other  from 
Egypt.  There  were  others  in  the  East,  one  of 
them  an  Assyrian,"  the  other  a  Hebrew  in  Pal- 
estine." But  when  I  met  with  the  last,^  —  in 
ability  truly  he  was  first,  —  having  hunted  him 
out  in  his  concealment  in  Egypt,  I  found 
5  rest.  These  men,  preserving  the  true  tradi- 
tion of  the  blessed  doctrine,  directly  from 
the  holy  apostles,  Peter  and  James  and  John  and 
Paul,  the  son  receiving  it  from  the  father  (but 
few  were  like  the  fathers),  have  come  by  God's 
will  even  to  us  to  deposit  those  ancestral  and 
apostolic  seeds."  " 


CHAPTER  XII. 

7^^  Bishops  in  Jerusalem, 

At  this  time  Narcissus  ^  was  the  bishop 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  is  cele- 


Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  who  these  teachers  were, 
but  none  are  more  than  mere  guesses.  Philip  of  Side  tells  us  that 
Athenagoras  was  a  teacher  of  Clement,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  his  statement.  It  has  been  conjectured 
also  that  Melito  ma^  be  the  perK>n  referred  to  as  '*  the  Ionian,"  for 
Clement  mentions  hu  works,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  paschal  ques- 
tion in  reply  to  Melito*s  work  on  the  same  subject  (see  above,  Bk. 
IV.  chap.  36,  note  23).    This  too,  however,  is  mere  conjecture. 

*  The  lower  part  of  the  penmsula  of  Italy  was  called  Magna 
OrsKia,  because  it  contained  so  many  Greek  colonies. 

i<*  Coele-Syria  was  the  valley  lying  between  the  eastern  and 
western  ranges  of  Lebanon. 

^1  This  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Tatian.  But  in  the  first  place, 
Clement,  in  Strom.  IlL  xa,  calls  Tatian  a  Syrian  instead  of  an 
Assyrian  (the  terms  are  indeed  often  used  interchangeably,  but  we 
should  nevertheless  hardly  exoect  Clement  to  call  his  own  teacher 
in  one  place  a  Syrian,  in  another  an  Assyrian).  And  again,  in  II. 
za,  he  speaks  veiy  harshly  of  Tatian,  and  could  hardly  have  referred 
to  him  m  this  place  in  such  terms  of  respect  and  affection. 

^*  Various  conjectures  have  been  maoe  as  to  the  identity  of  this 
teacher,  -^  for  insunce,  TheophtlOs  of  Csesarea  (who,  however,  was 
never  called  a  Hebrewi  according  to  Valesius) ,  and  Theodotus  (so 
Valesius) . 

1*  Pantaenus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  identity,  for 
Clement  says  that  he  remained  with  him  and  sought  no  further. 
Eusebius  omits  a  sentence  here  in  which  Clement  calls  Pantaenus 
the  "  Sicilian  bee,"  from  which  it  is  generally  concluded  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Sicily  (see  the  previous  chapter,  note  1). 

^^  Thu  entire  passage  is  very  important,  as  showing  not  only 
the  extensiveness  of  Clement's  own  actjuaintance  with  Christians, 
but  also  the  close  intercourse  of  Christians  in  general,  both  East 
and  West.  Clement's  statement  |n  regard  to  the  directness  with 
which  he  received  apostolic  tradition  is  not  definite,  and  he  bv  no 
means  asserts  that  his^  teachers  were  hearers  of  the  apostles  (which 
in  itself  would  not  be  impossible,  but  Clement  would  certainly  have 
spoken  more  clearly  had  it  been  a  fact) ,  nor  indeed  that  they  were 
hearers  of  disciples  of  the  apostles.  But  among  so  many  teachers, 
40  widely  scattered,  he  could  hardlv  have  failed  to  meet  with  some 
who  had  at  least  known  those  who  nad  known  the  apostles.  In  any 
case  he  considers  his  teachers  very  near  the  apostles  as  regards  the 
accuracy  of  their  traditions. 

The  passage  is  also  interesting,  as  showing  the  uniformity  of 
doctrine  in  dinerent  parts  of  Christendom,  according  to  Clement's 
view,  though  this  does  not  prove  much,  as  Clement  himself  was  so 
liberal  and  so  much  of  an  eclectic.  It  is  also  interesting,  as  show- 
ing  how  much  weight  Clement  laid  upon  tradition,  how  completely 
he  rested  upon  it  for  the  truth,  although  at  the  same  time  he  was  so 
free  and  broad  in  his  speculation. 

^  The  date  of  Narcissus'  accession  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem  is  not 
Icnown  to  us.  The  Chron.  afibrds  us  no  assistance;  for  although  it 
connects  him  among  other  bishops  with  the  first  (Armen.)  or  third 
(Jerome)  year  of  Severus,  it  does  not  pretend  to  give  the  date  of 
accession,  and  in  one  place  says  expressly  that  the  dates  of  the  Jeru- 
salem bishops  are  not  known  (m^«  potnimus  discerHtre  iempora 
sin^uloruni).  But  from  chap,  n't  we  learn  that  he  was  already 
bishop  in  the  tenth  year  of  Commodus  (189  A.p.) ;  from  chap,  aj,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  that  presided  at  a  Palestinian  council,  called  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Victor,  of  Rome,  to  discuss  the  paschal  question  (see 


brated  by  many  to  this  day.  He  was  the  fif- 
teenth in  succession  from  the  siege  of  the  Jews 
under  Adrian.  We  have  shown  that  from  that 
time  first  the  church  in  Jerusalem  was  composed 
of  Gentiles,  after  those  of  the  circumcision,  and 
that  Marcus  was  the  first  Gentile  bishop 
that  presided  over  them."  After  him  the  2 
succession  in  the  episcopate  was :  first  Cas- 
sianus ;  after  him  Publius ;  then  Maximus ;  ^  fol- 
lowing them  Julian;  then  Gaius;*  after  him 
Symmachus  and  another  Gains,  and  again  an- 
other Julian  ;  after  these  Capito^  and  Valens  and 
Dolichianus ;  and  after  all  of  them  Narcissus,  the 
thirtieth  in  regular  succession  from  the  apostles. 

chap.  a3,  §  a) ;  from  Bk.  VI.  chap.  8,  that  he  was  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  persecution  of  Severus^  (aoa  sq.) ;  and  from  the  fragment  of 
one  of  Alexander's  epbtles  given  in  Bk.  VI.  chap,  ix,  that  he  was 
still  alive  in  his  xx6tn  year,  sometime  after  axa  a.d.  (see  Bk.  VI. 
chap.  XX,  note  x).     Epiphanius  {Hmr.  LXVI.  ao)  reports  that  he 
lived  until  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (939  a.d.),  and  this  in  itself 
would  not  be  impossible;  for  the  epistle  of  AlexaiKler  referred  to 
might  have  been  written  as  late  as  aaa.  ^  But  Epiphanius  is  a  writer 
of  no  authority;   and  the  fact  is,  that  in  connection  with  Origen's 
visit  in  Palestine,  in  ax6  (see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  X9),  Alexander  is  men- 
tioned as  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  and  Narcissus  u  not  refened  to.  We 
must,  therefore,  conclude  that  Narcissus  was  dead  before  3x6.    We 
learn  from  Bk.  VI.  chap.  9   that  Narcissus  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  great  miracle-worker,  and  he  was  a  man  of  such  great  piety 
and  sanctity  as  to  excite  the  hatred  of  a  number  of  evil-doers,  who 
conspired  against  him  to  blacken  his  character.    In  conseouence  of 
this  ne  left  Jerusalem,  and  disappeared  entirely  from  the  naunts  of 
men,  so  that  it  became  necessaxy  to  appoint  imother  bishop  in  his 
place.     Afterward,  his   slanderers  having  suffered  the  curses  im- 
precated upon  themselves  in  their  oaths  against  him.  Narcissus  re- 
turned, and  was  again  made  bishop,  and  was  given  an  assistant, 
Alexander  (see  Bk.  VI.  chaps,  xoand  xx).    A  late  tradition  makes 
Narcissus  a  martyr  (see  Nicephorus,  H,  E.  IV.  19),  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  report. 

*  Upon  the  so-called  bishops  of  Jerusalem  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  under  Hadrian,  see  Bk.  IV,  chap.  5.  Upon  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Hadrian,  and  the  founding  of  the 
(jentile  Church  in  iElia  Capitolina,  and  upon  Marcus  the  first  Gentile 
bishop,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  6. 

The  list  given  here  by  Eusebius  purports  to  contain  fifteen  names, 
Marcus  being  the  sixteenth,  and  Narcissus  being  the  thirtieth;  but 
only  thirteen  names  are  given.  In  the  CArMr.,  however,  and  in 
Epiphanius  {Httr.  LXVI.  ao)  the  list  is  complete,  a  second  Maxi- 
mus and  a  Valentinus  being  insened,  as  a6th  and  97th,  between 
C^pito  and  Valens.  The  omission  here  is  undoubtedly  due  simply 
to  the  mistake  of  some  scribe.  The  ChrvM.  puts  the  accession  of 
Cassianus  into  the  asd  year  of  Antoninus  Pius  (x6oa.d0i  and  the 
accession  of  the  second  Maximus  into  the  sixth  ytzt  of  Commodus 
(x8^  A.D.),  but  it  is  said  in  the  Chron.  itself  that  the  dates  of  the 
various  bishops  are  not  known,  and  hence  no  rtfjiance  can  be  placed 
upon  these  figui^s.  Epiphanius  puts  the  accession  of  the  first  Gaius 
into  the  tenth  year  of  Antoninus  rius,  which  is  thirteen  years  earlier 
than  the  date  of  the  CAron.  for  the  fourth  bishop  preceding.  He 
also  puts  the  death  of  the  second  Gaius  in  the  eighth  vear  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (x68  a.d.),  and  the  death  of  the  second  Maximus  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  same  reign,  thus  showing  a  variation  from  the 
CAron.  of  more  than  nine  vears.  The  episcopate  of  Dolichianus  is 
brought  down  by  him  to  tne  reign  of  Cxnumodus  (x8o  a.d.).  As 
shown  in  note  x.  however,  the  date  given  by  him  for  Narcissus  is 

3uite  wrong,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  bestowing  any  greater  cre- 
ence  upon  his  other  dates.  Syncellus  assigns  five  years  to  C^assia- 
nus,  five  to  Publius,  four  to  Maximus,  two  to  Julian,  three  to  the 
first  Gaius,  two  to  Symmachus,  three  to  the  second  Gaius,  four  to 
the  second  Julian,  two  to  an  Elias  who  is  not  named  by  our  other 
authorities,  four  to  Capito,  four  to  the  second  Maximus,  five  to 
Antoninus,  three  to  Valens,  four  to  Narcissus  the  first  time,  and  ten 
the  second  time.  His  list,  however,  is  considerably  confused, — 
Dolichianus  being  thrown  after  Narcissus  with  an  episcopate  of 
twelve  years,  —  and  at  any  rate  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
fibres  given.  We  must  conclude  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  dates  of  these  various  bishops  until  we  reach  Narcissus. 
We  know  nothing  about  any  of  them  (Narcissus  excepted)  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  were  bishops. 

^  (^lled  Maximinus  by  the  Armenian  CAron.,  but  all  our  other 
authorities  call  him  Maximus. 

*  The  name  is  given  Faioc  in  this  chapter,  and  by  Syncellus; 
but  Jerome  and  the  Armenian  give  Gaianus,  and  Epiphanius  Vaia- 
vof.  All  the  authorities  agree  upon  the  name  of  the  next  Gaius 
(who  is,  however,  omitted  l^  Rufinus) . 

'^  Eusebius  has  KairiTwi',  so  also  Epiphanius,  with  whom  Jerome 
agrees,  writing  Capito.  The  Armenian,  however,  has  Apion,  and 
Syncellus  says  'Airiwi',  oi  5c  KatriruF. 


V.  13.] 
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CHAPTER  XI 11. 

Rhode  and  his  Account  of  the  Dissension   of 

Marcion, 

1  At  this  time  Rhodo/  a  native  of  Asiaj  who 
^ad  been  instructed,  as  he  himself  states,  by 

Tatian,  with  whom  we  have  akeady  become  ac- 
quainted,^ having  written  several  books,  pub- 
lished among  the  rest  one  against  the  heresy  of 
Marcion.*  He  sajrs  that  this  heresy  was  divided 
in  his  time  into  various  opinions;^  and  while 
describing  those  who  occasioned  the  division, 
he  refutes  accurately  the  falsehoods  devised 

2  by  each  of  them.    But  hear  what  he  writes : ' 

''Therefore  also  they  disagree  among 
•  themselves,  maintaining  an  inconsistent  opin- 
I  ion.*    For  Apelles,'  one  of  the  herd,  priding 

'  We  know  nothing  of  Rhodo  except  what  u  contained  in  thia 
chapter.^  Jerome  gives  a  verv  brief  account  of  him  in  his  tU  vt'r.  ill, 
37»  but  it  rests  solely  upon  this  chapter,  with  the  single  addition  of 
the  statement  that  Rhodo  wrote  a  work  Againtt  the  PhrygiaKS. 
It  »  plain  enough,  however,  that  he  had  for  his  account  no  inde- 
pendent source,  and  that  he  in  this  statement  simply  attributed  to 
Rhodo  the  work  <iuoted  by  Eusebius  as  an  anonymous  work  in 
chap.  16.  Jerome  permits  himself  such  unwarranted  combinations 
very  frequently,  ana  we  need  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  it.  With 
him  a  guess  u  often  as  good  as  knowledge,  and  in  this  case  he 
doubtless  considered  his  guess  a  very  shrewd  one.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  supposing  that  he  himself^saw  the  work  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  and  thus  learned  its  authorship.  What  Eusebius  did  not 
learn  from  it  he  certainly  could  not,  and  his  whole  account  betrajrs 
the  most  slavish  and  complete  dependence  upon  Eusebius  as  his 
only  source.  In  chap.  39  Jerome  mentions  Rhodo  again  as  referring, 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  against  Montanus,  Prisca^  and  Maximilla, 
,  to  Miltiades,  who  also  wrote  against  the  same  heretics.  This  report 
is  pl^ily  enough  taken  directly  from  Eusebius,  chap.  17,  where 
Eusebius  quotes  from  the  same  anonymous  work.  Jerome's  utterly 
baseless  combination  is  very  interesting,  and  significant  of  his  gen- 
eral method. 

Rhodo's  works  are  no  longer  extant,  and  the  only  fragments  we 
have  arc  those  preserved  by  Eusduus  in  this  chapter. 

*  See  Bk.  I V.  chap.  99. 

*  Upon  Marcion  and  Marctonism,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap,  xz,  note  sa. 
<  It  is  noticeable  that  Rhodo  says  yywf&a«,  opinion*,  wA parties. 

Although  the  difierent  Marcionites  held  various  theoretical  belieis, 
uriiich  gave  rise  to  diflferent  schools,  yet  they  did  not  split  up  into 
sects,  but  remained  one  church,  and  retained  the  one  general  name 
of  Mardooites,  and  it  is  by  this  general  name  alone  that  they  are 
always  referred  to  bv  the  Fathers.  The  fact  that  they  oouki  hokl 
«ch- variant  beliefr  (e.g.  one^  two,  or  three  principles;  see  below, 
note  9)  without  splitting  up  mto  sects,  shows  that  doctrines  were 
but  a  side  issue  with  them,  and  that  the  religious  spirit  was  the  matter 
upon  which  they  laid  the  chief  emphasis.  This  shows  the  funda- 
mcDtal  difleienoe  between  Marcion  and  the  Gnostics. 

*  These  fragmenu  of  Rhodo  are  collected  and  discussed  by 
Routh  in  his  ReL  Sacrm,  I.  437-446. 

*  The  Fathers  entirely  misunderstood  Marcion.  and  mistook  the 
significance  of  his  movement.  They  regarded  it,  like  Gnosticism  in 
general,  solely  as  a  speculative  system,  and  entirely  overlooked  its 
practical  aim.  The  speculative  and  theological  was  not  the  chief 
thiag  with  Marcion,  but  it  is  the  only  thing  which  receives  any  at- 
tention from  his  opponents.  His  positions,  all  of  which  were  held 
only  with  a  pracrical  interest,  were  not  trnted  by  him  in  a  specula- 
tive manner,  nor  were  they  handled  logically  and  systematically. 
As  a  consequence,  many  contradictions  occur  w  them.  These  con- 
tradictions were  felt  by  nis  followers,  who  laid  more  and  more  em- 
phasis upon  the  speculative  over  against  the  practical;  and  hence, 
as  Rhodo  reports,  they  fell  into  disagreement,  and,  in  their  eflbrt  to 
remove  the  inconsistencies,  formed  various  schools,  differing  among 
themselves  according  to  the  element  upon  which  the  greatciJst  weight 
was  laid.  There  is  thus  some  justification  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Fathers,  who  naturally  carried  back  and  attributed  to  Marcion  the 
principles  of  his  followers.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  distinguish  the  man 
Dom  his  followers,  and  to  recognize  his  greatness  in  spite  of  their 
littleness.  Not  all  of  them,  however,  fell  completely  away  from  his 
practical  religious  spirit.  Apelles,  as  we  shall  see  below,  was  in 
many  respects  a  worthy  follower  of  his  master. 

'  Apelles  was  the  greatest  and  most  Csmous  of  Marcion's  dis- 
ciples. Tertullian  wrote  a  special  work  against  him,  which  u 
unfortunately  lost,  but  from  his  own  quotations,  and  from  those 
cA  Pseudo-Tertullian  and  Hippolytus,  it  can  be  in  part  restored 
(cf.  Hamack's  De  A f  tilts  Gnosis  Monarchia^  p.  iz  sqa.)<  As  he 
was  an  old  man  (see  §  5,  below)  when  Rhodo  convetsea  with  him, 


himself  on. his  manner  of  life^  and  his  age,  ac-  ! 
knowledges  one  principle,*  but  says  that  the  ' 
prophecies  ^®  are  from  an  opposing  spirit,  being  \ 
led  to  this  view  by  the  responses  of  a  maiden  ' 
by  name  Philumene,^^  who  was  possessed  by  a  \ 

he  must  have  been  bom  early  in  the  second  century.  We  know 
nothing  definite  either  as  to  his  birth  or  death.  The  picture  which 
we  have  of  him  in  this  chapter  is  a  veiv  pleasing  one.  He  was  a 
man  evidently  of  deep  religious  spirit  ana  moral  life,  who  laid  weight 
upon  "trust  in  the  crucified  Christ"  (see  $  5,  below),  and  upon 
holiness  in  life  in  distinction  from  doctrinal  beliefs:  a  man  who 
was  thus  thoroughlv  Marcionitic  in  his  principles,  although  he  dif- 
fered so  widely  with  Marcion  in  some  of  his  doctrinal  positions  that 
he  was  said  to  have  founded  a  new  sect  (so  Origen,  Horn,  in  Gen. 
II.  a).  The  slightest  difference,  however,  between  his  teaching  and 
Marcion's  would  have  been  sufficient  to  make  him  the  founder  of  a 
separate  Gnostic  sect  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fathers,  and  therefore  this 
statement  must  be  taken  with  allowance  (see  note  4,  above).  The 
account  which  Hippolytus  {Phil.  X.  z6)  gives  of  the  doctrinal  posi- 
tions of  Apelles  is  somewhat  difierent  from  that  of  Rhodo,  but  am- 
biguous and  less  exact.  The  scandal  in  regard  to  him,  reported  by 
TertuUian  in  his  De  PreescriptionSt  ^,  is  quite  in  accord  witn 
TertuUian's  usual  conduct  towards  heretics,  and  may  be  set  aside  as 
not  haying  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact,  and  as  absolutely  con- 
tradicting what  we  know  of  Apelles  from  this  report  of  his  contem- 
poraiv,  Khodo.  His  moral  character  was  certainly  above  reproach, 
and  toe  same  may  be  said  of  his  master,  Marcion.  Upon  Apelles, 
see  especially  Hamack's  De  Apellis  Gnosis  Monarekia,  Lips.  1874. 

*  The  participle  (tf-cfArvfOMCfOf )  carries  with  it  the  implication 
that  Apelles'  character  was  afiected  or  assumed.  The  implication, 
however,  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  Rhodo's  testimony  to  his 
character.  He  could  not  deny  its  purity,  though  he  insinuated  that 
it  was  not  sincere. 

*  This  means  that  Apelles  accepted  only  one  (jod,  and  made  the 
creator  but  an  angel  who  was  completely  under  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  God.  Marcion,  on  the  contrary,  held,  as  said  below,  two 
principles,  teaching  that  the  world-creator  was  himself  a  God, 
eternal,  uncreated,  and  independent  of  the  good  Grod  of  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is  true  that  Marcion  represented  the  world-creator  as 
limited  in  power  and  knowledge,  and  taught  that  the  Christian  God 
would  finally  be  suprone,  and  the  worid-creator  become  subject  to 
him;  but  this,  while  it  involves  Marcion  in  self-contradiction  as  soon 
as  the  matter  is  looked  at  theoretically,  yet  does  not  relieve  him 
from  the  charge  of  actual  dualism.  His  followers  were  more  con- 
sistent, and  either  accepted  one  principle^  subordinating  the  world- 
creator  completely  to  the  good  God,  as  did  Apelles,  or  else  carried 
out  Marcion  s  dualism  to  its  logical  result  and  asserted  the  continued, 
independence  of  the  Old  Testament  (3od  and  the  world-creator,  who 
was  thus  very  early  identified  with  Satan  and  made  the  enemy  of 
the  Christian  God.  (Marcion's  world-creator  was  not  the  bad  God, 
but  the  righteous  in  distinction  from  the  good  God.)  Still  others 
held  three  principles:  the  good  God  of  the  Christians,  the  righteous 
(jod  or  world-creator,  and  the  bad  God,  Satan.  The  varying  <foc- 
trines  of  these  schools  explain  the  discrepant  and  often  oontradactory 
reports  of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  oS  Mardon.  Apel- 
les' doctrine  was  a  decided  advance  upon  that  of  Marcion,  as  he 
rejected  the  dualism  of  the  latter,  which  was  the  destructive  element 
in  his  system,  and  thus  approached  the  Church,  whose  foundation 
must  be  one  God  who  rules  the  world  for  good.  His  position  is 
very  significant,  as  remarked  by  Hamack,  oecause  it  shows  that 
one  could  hold  Marcion's  fundamental  principle  without  becoming 
a  dualist. 

^^  i.e.  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  Apelles  in  his  Syllogisms 
(see  below,  note  a8)  exhibited  the  supposed  contradictions  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  syllogistic  form,  tracing  them  to  two  adverse 
angels,  of  whom  the  one  spoke  falsely,  contradicting  the  truth 
spoken  by  the  other.  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand  (in  his  Antithe- 
xr«),  referred  all  things  to  the  same  God,  the  world-creator,  and 
from  the  contradictions  of  the  book  endeavored  to  show  his  vacil- 
lating and  inconsistent  character.  He,  however,  accepted  the  Old 
Testament  as  in  the  main  a  trustworthy  book,  but  referred  the 
prophecies  to  the  Jewish  Messiah  in  distinction  irom  the  Christ  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  Apelles,  looking  upon  two  adverse  angels 
as  the  authors  of  the  book,  regarded  it  as  in  great  part  (alse.  Mar- 
don and  Apelles  were  one,  however,  in  looking  upon  it  as  an  anti- 
Christian  book. 

*^  This  virgin,  Philumene,  is  connected  with  Apelles  in  all  the 
reports  which  we  have  of  him  (e.g.  in  Hippolytus,  TertuUian, 
Jerome,  &c.),  and  is  reported  to  have  been  looked  upon  by  Apelles 
as  a  prophetess  who  received  revelations  from  an  angel,  and  who 
worked  miracles.  Tertullian,  De  Prascriptione^  6,  evidently  ac- 
cepts these  miracles  as  £>cts,  but  attributes  them  to  the  agency  of  a 
draoon.  They  all  unite  in  considering  her  influence  the  cause  of 
Apelles'  heretical  opinions.  Tertullian  {i^id.  30,  &c.)  calls  her  a 
prostitute,  but  the  silence  of  Rhodo  and  Hippolytus  is  sufficient 
refutation  of  such  a  charge,  and  it  may  be  rejected  as  a  baseless 
slander,  like  the  report  of  Apelles'  immorality  mentioned  in  note  7. 
There  ts  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  Apelles  should  follow  the 
prophecies  of  a  virgin,  and  the  Fathers  who  mention  it  evidently  do 
not  consider  it  as  anything  peculiar  or  reprehensible  in  itself.  It 
was  very  common  in  the  early  Church  to  appeal  to  the  relatives  of 
virgins  and  widows.    Cf.  e.g.  the  virgin  daughters  of  Philip  who 
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3  demon.  But  others,  among  whom  are  Potitus 
and  Basilicus,"  hold  to  two  principles,"*  as 

4  does  the  mariner"  Marcion  himself.    These 
following  the  wolf"  of  Pontus,  and,  like  him, 

unable  to  fathom  the  division  of  things,  became 
reckless,  and  without  giving  any  proof  asserted 
two  principles.  Others,  again,  drifting  into  a 
worse  error,  consider  that  there  are  not  only 
two,  but  three  natures.**    Of  these,  Syneros  *^  is 

the  leader  and  chief,  as  those  who  defend 
6       his  teaching  "  say."  The  same  author  writes 

that  he  engaged  in  conversation  with  Apelles. 
He  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  For  the  old  man  Apelles,  when  conversing 
with  us,*^  was  refuted  in  many  things  which  he 
spoke  falsely ;  whence  also  he  said  that  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  to  examine  one's  doctrine,** 
but  that  each  one  should  continue  to  hold  what 
he  believed.  For  he  asserted  that  those  who 
trusted  in  the  Crucified  would  be  saved,  if  only 
they  were  found  doing  good  works.**    But  as  we 


prophesied  (Acts  xxi.  o;  Eusebius,  III.  31),  also  the  Ecelet.  Carunu^ 
chap,  ax,  where  it  is  directed  that  three  widows  shall  be  appointed, 
of  whom  two  shall  give  themselves  to  prayer^  waiting  for  revelations 
in  regard  to  any  question  which  may  arise  m  the  Church,  and  the 
third  shall  devote  herself  to  nursing  the  sick.  TertuUian  also  ap- 
peals for  proof  of  the  materiality  of  the  soul  to  a  vision  enjoyed  by 
a  Christian  sister  {d*  Animas  9).  So  Montanus  had  his  prophet- 
esses Priscilla  and  Maximilla  (see  the  next  chapter). 

1*  Of  these  two  men  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  here.  They 
are  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

*•  See  note  9-       . 

^  h  voMTTfi.  This  word  is  omitted  by  many  MSS.,  but  is  found 
in  the  best  ones  and  in  Rufinus,  and  is  accepted  by  most  of  the  edi- 
tors of  Rusebius.  TertuUian  calls  Marcion  a  snip-master  (Adv. 
Marc,  III.  6,  and  IV.  9,  &c.)  and  a  pilot  (^i6id.  I.  x8),  and  makes 
many  plays  upon  his  profession  (e.g.  t^td.  V.  x),  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  take  the  word  in  a  figurative  sense  (as  has  been  done)  and 
suppose  that  he  is  called  a  mariner  simply  because  of  his  nation- 
ality. We  know  that  he  traveled  extensively^  and  that  he  was  a 
rich  man  (for  he  gave  aoo.ooo  sesterces  at  one  time  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  was  a  lar^e  sum  for  those  days;  see  TertuUian,  df 
Prttscript.  30) .  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was 
a  "  ship-master,"  as  TertuUian  caUs  tiim. 

u  It  was  the  custom^  of  the  Fathers  to  call  the  heretics  hard 
names,  and  Marcion  received  his  full  share  of  them  from  his  oppo- 
nents, especially  from  TertuUian.  He  is  compared  to  a  wolf  by 
Justin  also,  Apol.  I.  58,  on  account  of  his  '*  carrying  away  "  so 
many  "  lambs    from  the  truth. 

"  See  note  9. 

^7  Of  Syneros  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  here.  He  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere.  Had  the  Marcionites  split  into  various  sects, 
these  leaders  must  have  been  well  known  among  the  Fathers,  and 
their  names  must  have  been  frequently  referred  to.  As  it  was,  they 
all  remained  Marcionites,  in  spite  of  their  differences  of  opinion  (see 
above,  note  4). 

u  5(da<rKaAtoy,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  the  MSS., 
and  is  adopted  by  Heinichen.  Burton  and  Schwegler  read  di^aa-Ka- 
Accor,  on  Uie  authority  of  two  MSS. 

>*  Apelles  was  evidently  like  Marcion  in  his  desire  to  keep  with- 
in the  Church  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  associate  with  Church 
people.  He  had  no  esoteric  doctrines  to  conceal  from  the  multitude, 
and  in  this  he  shows  the  great  difference  between  himself  and  the 
Onostics.  Marcion  did  not  leave  the  Church  until  he  was  obliged 
to,  and  he  founded  his  own  church  only  under  compulsion,  upon  oe- 
ing  driven  out  of  the  Catholic  community. 

■  t4i»  A6yo>>. 

^  This  is  a  truly  Christian  sentiment,  and  Apelles  should  be 
honored  for  the  expression  of  it.  It  reveals  clearly  the  relieious 
character  of  Marcionism  in  distinction  from  the  speculative  and  the- 
ological character  of  the  Gnostics,  and  indeed  of  many  of  the  Fathers. 
With  Marcion  and  Allies  we  are  in  a  world  of  sensitive  moral  prin- 
ciple and  of  deep  religious  feeling  like  that  in  which  Paul  and  Augus- 
tine lived,  but  tew  others  in  the  early  Church.  Rhodo,  in  spite  of 
his  orthodoxy,  shows  himself  the  real  Gnostic  over  against  tne  sin- 
cere believer,  though  the  latter  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  a 
"blasphemous  heretic.*'  Apelles*  noble  words  do  honor  to  the 
movement  —  however  heretical  it  was  —  which  in  that  barren  age  of 
theology  could  give  them  birth. 

The  latter  clause,  taken  as  it  stands,  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
elevation  of  good  worka  to  the  level  of  faith;  but  though  it  is  pos- 


have  said  before,  his  opinion  concerning  God 
was  the  most  obscure  of  all.  For  he  spoke  of 
one  principle,  as  also  our  doctrine  does." 

Then,  after  stating  fully  his  own  opinion,  6 
he  adds : 

"  When  I  said  to  him,  Tell  me  how  you  know 
this  or  how  can  you  assert  that  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple, he  replied  that  the  prophecies  refuted  them- 
selves, because  they  have  said  nothing  true;^ 
for  they  are  inconsistent,  and  false,  and  self-con- 
tradictory. But  how  there  is  one  principle  he 
said  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  he  was 
thus  persuaded.  As  I  then  adjured  him  to  7 
speak  the  truth,  he  swore  that  he  did  so 
when  he  said  that  he  did  not  know  how  there  is 
one  unbegotten  G6d,  but  that  he  believed  it. 
Thereupon  I  laughed  and  reproved  him  because, 
though  calling  himself  a  teacher,  he  knew  not  how 
to  confirm  what  he  taught."** 

In  the  same  work,  addressing  Callistio,^  the      8 
same  writer  acknowledges  that  he  had  been 
instructed  at  Rome  by  Tatian.^     And  he  says 
that  a  book  of  Problems  ^  had  been  prepared  by 
Tatian,  in  which  he  promised  to  explain  the  ob- 

sible  that  Apelles  may  have  intended  to  express  himself  thus,  it  is 
more  probable,  when  we  remember  the  emphasis  which  Marcion  laid 
upon  Paul's  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God  alone,  that  he 
meant  to  do  no  more  than  emphasize  good  works  as  a  natural  result 
of  true  faith,  as  we  do  to-day.  ^  The  apparent  co-ordination  of  the 
two  may  perhaos  lie  simply  in  Rhoao's  reproduction  of  Apelles' 
words.  He,  at  least,  did  not  comprehend  Paul's  grand  doctrine  *of 
CHiristian  liberty,  nor  did  any  of  his  orthodox  contemporaries.  The 
difference  between  the  common  conception  of  (Hirist's  relation  to  the 
law,  and  the^  conception  of  Paul  as  grasped  by  Marcion  and  perhaps 
by  Apelles,  is  well  illustrated  by  a  passajje  in  TertuUian,  in  which 
he  expresses  astonishment  that  the  Marcionites  do  not  sin  freely,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  expect  to  be  punished,  and  exclaims  (to  hb  own 
dishonor),  *'  I  would  sm  without  scruple,  if  I  believed  as  you  do.'* 

**  Rhodo  had  probably  brought  forward  against  Apelles  proof 
from  prophecy  which  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  Ola  Testament 
prophecies  in  general.  Although  Apelles  had  reiected  Marcion's 
dualism,  and  accepted  the  "  one  principle,"  he  still  rejected  the  Old 
Testament.  This  is  quite  peculiar,  and  yet  perfectly  comprehen- 
sible: for  while  Marcion  was  indeed  the  only  one  of  that  age  that 
understood  Paul,  yet  as  Hamack  well  says,  even  he  misunderstood 
him;  and  neither  himself  nor  his  followers  were  able  to  rise  to  Paul's 
noble  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  law  as  a  "  schoolmaster  to 
bring  us  to  Christ,"  and  thus  a  part  of  the  good  Giod's  general  plan 
of  salvation.  It  took,  perhaps,  a  born  Tew,  as  Paul  was,  to  reach 
that  high  conception  of  the  law  in  those  days.  To  Marcion  and  his 
followers  the  law  seemed  to  stand  in  irreconcUable  conflict  with  the 
Gospel,  —  Jewish  law  on  the  one  side,  Crospel  Uberty  on  the  other,  — 
they  could  not  reconcile^  them;  they  must,  therefore,  reject  the 
former  as  from  another  being,  and  not  from  the  God  of  the  Gospel. 
There  was  in  that  age  no  historical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  must  either  be  interpreted  allesoricaUy,  and  made  a  com- 
pleteljT  Christian  book,  or  else  it  must  be  rejected  as  oppo«ed  to 
Christianitv.  Marcion  and  his  followers,  in  their  conception  of  law 
and  (jospei  as  necessarily  opposed,  could  follow  only  the  latter 
course. .  Marcion,  in  his  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament,  proceeded 
simply  upon  dogmatic  presumptions.  Apelles,  although  nis  rejec- 
tion of  it  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  same  presumptions,  yet  sub- 
jected it  to  a  criticism  which  satisfied  him  of  the  correctness  of  his 
position,  and  gave  him  a  fair  basis  of  attack.  His^  procedure  was, 
therefore,  more  truly  historical  than  that  of  Marcion,  and  antici- 
pated modem  methods  of  higher  criticism. 

*>  A  true  Gnostic  sentiment,  over  against  which  the  pious 
"  agnosticism "  of  Apelles  u  not  altd^ther  unrefreshing.  The 
Church  did  not  fully  conquer  Gnosticism,  —  Gnosticiun  m  some 
degree  conquered  the  Church,  and  the  anti-Gnostics,  like  Apelles, 
were  called  heretics.  It  was  the  vicious  error  of  Gnosticism  that  it 
looked  upon  Christianity  as  knowledge,  that  it  completely  identified 
the  two,  and  our  existing  systems  of  theology,  some  of  them,  testify 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  still  Gnostics  among  us. 

**  Of  this  Callistio  we  know  nothing;  but,  as  has  been  remarked 
by  another,  he  must  have  been  a  well-known  man,  or  Eusebius 
would  probably  have  said  "a  certain  Callistio"  (see  Salmon's 
article  in  Smith  and  Wace). 

*^  Upon  Tatian,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  99,  note  z. 

*"  Upon  this  work  (irpo/i\i}/yiaw*'  ^*^P^(or),  see  ^id. 
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scure  and  hidden  parts  of  the  divine  Scriptures. 
Rhodo  himself  promises  to  give  in  a  work  of  his 
own  solutions  of  Tatian's  problems.''  There  is 
also  extant  a  Commentary  of  his  on  the  Hexae- 

meron." 
9  But  this  Apelles  wrote  many  things,  in 

an  impious  manner,  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
blaspheming  the  divine  words  in  many  of  his 
works,  being,  as  it  seemed,  very  zealous  for  their 
refutation  and  overthrow.* 
So  much  concerning  these. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  False  Prophets  of  the  Phrygians. 

The  enemy  of  God's  Church,  who  is  emphati- 
cally a  hater  of  good  and  a  lover  of  evil,  and 
leaves  untried  no  manner  of  craft  against  men, 
was  again  active  in  causing  strange  heresies  to 
spring  up  against  the  Church.^  For  some  per- 
sons, like  venomous  reptiles,  crawled  over  Asia 
and  Fhrygia,  boasting  that  Montanus  was  the 
Paraclete,  and  that  the  women  that  followed 
him,  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  were  prophetesses 
of  Montanus.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Schism  of  Blastus  at  Rome} 

Others,  of  whom  Florinus  *  was  chief,  flour- 
ished at  Rome.  He  fell  from  the  presbyterate 
of  the  Church,  and  Blastus  was  involved  in  a 
similar  fall.  They  also  drew  away  many  of 
the  Church  to  their  opinion,  each  striving  to 
introduce  his  own  innovations  in  respect  to  the 
truth. 


^  Whether  Rhodo  fulfilled  this  promise  we  do  not  know.  The 
work  is  mentioned  by  no  one  else,  and  Eusebius  evidently  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  existence,  or  he  would  have  said  so. 

s*  «tt  rlyr  <{ai||iflpi>r  vvb^inifia.^  This  work  of  Rhodo's,  on  the 
Hex^rmeron  (or  six  days'  w^rA),  is  mentioned  by  no  one  else,  and 
no  fragments  of  it  are  known  to  us.  For  a  notice  of  other  works  on 
the  same  subject,  see  below,  Bk.  VI.  chap,  aa,  note  3. 

*  Hippolytus  (X.  16}  also  mentions  works  of  Apelles  against  the 
law  and  tbe  prophets.  We  know  of  but  one  work  of  his.  viz.  the 
Syllogisms^  which  was  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  which  he  worked  out  the  antitheses  of  Marcion  in  a 
syllogistic  form.  The  work  is  cited  only  by  Origen  {Jn  Gen,  II.  a) 
and  by  Ambrose  (Z>/  Paraul.  V.  38),  and  they  have  preserved  but 
a  few  brief  fragments.  It  most  have  been  an  extensive  work,  as 
Ambrose  quotes  from  the  38th  book.  From  these  fragments  we  can 
see  that  Apelles'  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  was  very  keen  and 
sagacious.  For  the  difierence  between  himself  and  Marcion  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  above,  note  9.  The  words  of 
Eusebius,  "as  it  seemed,"  show  that  he  had  not  himself  seen  the 
b<x>k,  as  might  indeed  be  n^bered  from  his  general  account  of 
Apelles,  for  which  he  depended  solely  upon  secondary  sources. 

1  Of.  Bk.  IV.  chap.  7.  note  3. 

*  On  Montanus  and  tne  Montanists,  see  chap.  x6. 

^  The  separation  of  chaps.  14  and  15  is  unfortunate.  They  are 
closely  connected  (ot  |i^v  m  chap.  14  and  04  hk  in  chap.  15),  and 
constitute  together  a  general  introduction  to  the  following  craipters, 
Montanism  being  trnted  in  chaps.  x6  to  19,  and  the  schism  of 
Florinus  and  Blastus  in  chap.  ao. 

'  On  Florinus  and  Blastus,  sec  chap.  ao. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

The  Circumstances  related  of  Montanus  and  his 

False  Prophets} 

Against  the  so-called  Phrygian'  heresy,  1 
the  power  which  always  contends  for  the 

'  Montanism  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  heresy  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  The  movement  lay  in  the  sphere  of  liie  and  dis- 
cipline rather  than  in  that  of  theology.  Its  fundamental  proposition 
was  the  continuance  of  divine  revelation  which  was  begun  under 
the  old  Dispensation,  was  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  reached  its  highest  development  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  Paraclete,  which  opened  with  the  activity  of  Montanus.  This 
Montanus  was  a  Phrygian,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  began  to  fall  into  states  of  ecstasy  and  to  have  visions,  and 
believed  himself  a  divinely  inspired  prophet,  through  whom  the 
promised  Paraclete  spoke,  and  with  whom  therefore  the  dispensation 
of  that  Paraclete  began.  Two  noble  ladies  (Priscilla  and  Maximilla) 
attached  themselves  to  Montanus,  and  had  visions  and  prophesied 
in  the  same  way.  These  constituted  the  three  original  prophets  of 
the  sect,  and  all  that  they  taught  was  claimed  to  be  of  binding 
authority  on  all.  Thev  were  quite  orthodox,  accepted  fully  the 
doctrinal  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  did  not  pretend  to 
alter  in  any  way  the  revelation  given  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
But  they  claimea  that  some  thinn  had  not  been  revealed  by  them, 
because  at  that  early  stage  the  Church  was  not  able  to  bear  them ; 
but  that  such  additional  revelations  were  now  given,  because  the 
fullness  of  time  had  come  which  was  to  precede  the  second  coming 
(^  Christ.  These  revelations  had  to  do  not  at  all  with  theology,  but 
wholly  with  matters  of  life  and  discipline.  Thev  taught  a  rigid 
asceticism  over  against  the  growing  worldliness  of  tne  Church,  severe 
discipline  over  against  its  laxer  methods,  and  finally  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers  (even  female),  and  their  right  to  perform  all 
the  functions  of  church  officers,  over  against  the  growing  sacer- 
dotalism of  the  CHiurch.  They  were  thus  in  a  sense  reformers,  or 
perhaps  reactionaries  is  a  better  term^  who  wished  to  bring  back, 
or  to  preserve  against  corruption,  the  onginal  principles  and  methods 
of  the  Church.  They  aimra  at  a  puritanic  reaction  against  world- 
liness, and  of  a  democratic  reaction  against  growing  aristocracy  in 
the  Church.  They  insisted  that  ministers  were  made  by  God  alone, 
by  the  direct  en<lowment  of  his  Spirit  in  distinction  from  human 
ordination.  They  looked  upon  their  prophets  —  supematurally  called 
and  endowed  by  the  Spirit  —  as  supreme  in  the  Church.  They 
claimed  that  all  grosi  offenders  shoula  be  excommunicated,  and  that 
neither  they  nor  the  lax  should  ever  be  re-admitted  to  the  Church. 
They  encouraged  celibacy,  increased  the  number  and  severity  of 
fasts,  eschewed  worldly  amusements^  &c.  This  rigid  asceticism  was 
enjoined  by  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  through  their  prophets,  and 
was  promoted  by  their  belief  in  the  speedy  foming  of  Christ  to  set 
up  ms  kingdom  on  earth,  which  was  likewise  prophesied.  They 
were  thus  pre-Mfllenarians  or  Chiliasts. 

The  movement  spread  rapidly  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  North 
Africa,  and  for  a  time  in  Rome  itself.  It  appealed  very  powerfully 
to  the  sterner  moralists,  stricter  disciplinarians,  and^  more^  <Icfply 
pious  minds  among  the  Christians.  AH  the  puritanically  inclined 
schisms  of  this  period  attracted  many  of  the  better  class  of  Chris- 
tians, and  this  one  had  the  additional  advanta^  of  claiming  the 
authority  of  divine  revelation  for  its  strict  principles.  The  greatest 
convert  was  Tertullian,  who,  in  aoi  or  aoa,  attracted  by  the  asceti- 
cism and  disciplinary  rigor  of  the  sect,  attached  himself  to  it,  and 
remained  until  his  death  its  most  powerful  advocate.  He  seems  to 
have  stood  at  the  head  of  a  separatist  congregation  of  Montanists  in 
Cartha|;e,  and  yet  never  to  have  been  excommunicated  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  Montanism  made  so  much  stir  in  Asia  Minor  that 
anrnods  were  called  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  to  consider 
tne  matter,  and  finally,  though  not  without  hesitation,  the  whole 
movement  was  officially  coixwrnned.  Later,  the  condemnation  was 
ratified  in  Rome  and  also  in  North  Africa,  and  Montanism  gradu- 
ally degenerated,  and  finally,  after  two  or  three  centuries,  entirely 
disappeared. 

But  although  it  failed  and  passed  away,  Montanism  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Church.  In  the  first 
place,  it  aroused  a  general  distrust  of  prophecy,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  Church  soon  came  to  the  conviction  that  prophecy  had 
entirely  ceased.  In  the  second  place,  the  Church  was  led  to  see 
the  necessity  of  emphasizing  the  historical  Christ  and  historical 
Christianity  over  against  the  Montanistic  claims  of  a  constantly 
developing  revelation,  and  thus  to  put  great  emphasis  upon  the 
Scripture  canon.  In  the  third  place,  the  Church  had  to  lay  in- 
creased stress  upon  the  organization  —  upon  its  appointed  and 
ordained  officers  —  over  against  the  claims  of  irregular  prophets  who 
might  at  any  time  arise  as  organs  of  the  Spirit.  The  development 
of  Christianity  into  a  religion  of  the  book  and  of  the  organization 
was  thus  greatly  advanced,  and  the  line  began  to  be  sharply  drawn 
between  the  age  of  the  apostles,  in  which  there  had  been  direct 
supernatural  revelations,  and  the  later  age,  in  which  such  revela- 
tions had  disappeaued.  We  are,  undoubtedly,  to  date  from  this  time 
that  exalted  conception  of  the  glory  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  of  its 
absolute  separation  from  all  subsequent  ages,  which  marks  so 
strongly  the  Church  of  succeeding  centuries,  and  which  led  men  to 
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truth  raised  up  a  strong  and  invincible  weapon, 
Apolinarius  of  Hierapolis,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned before,'  and  with  him  many  other  men  of 
ability,  by  whom  abundant  material  for  our 

2  history  has  been  left.  A  certain  one  of 
these,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work  against 
them,^  first  intimates  that  he  had  contended 

3  with  them  in  oral  controversies.  He  com- 
mences his  work  in  this  manner :  '^ 

"  Having  for  a  very  long  and  sufficient  time, 
O  beloved  Avircius  Marcellus,*  been  urged  by 
you  to  write  a  treatise  against  the  heresy  of  those 
who  are  called  after  Miltiades,'  I  have  hesitated 

endeavor  to  ^in  apostolic  authority  for  every  advance  in  the 
constitution,  m  the  customs,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
There  had  oeen  little  of  this  feeling  before,  but  now  it  became  uni- 
versal, and  it  explains  the  great  number  ol  pseudo-apostolic  works 
of  the  third  and  tollowing  centuries.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  Chili- 
astic  ideas  of  Montanism  produced  a  reaction  in  the  Church  which 
caused  the  final  rejection  of  all. grossly  physical  Premillenarian  be- 
liefs which  up  to  this  time  had  been  verv  common.  For  further 
particulars  in  regard  to  Monunism,  see  tne  notes  on  this  and  the 
following  chapters. 

Our  chief  sources  for  a  knowledge  of  Montanism  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  TertuUian.  See,  also,  Epiphanius,  Hitr,  XLVIII. 
and  XLIX.,  and  Jerome's  Epistle  to  Marcella  (Migne^  £/,  41). 
The  fragments  from  the  anotiymous  anti-Montanistic  writer  quoted 
by  Eusebius  in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  and  the  fragments  of 
ApoUonius'  work,  quoted  in  chap.  x8,  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Eusebius  has  preserved^  for  us  no  frag- 
ments of  the  anti-Montanistic  writings  of  Apolinarius  and  Melito, 
who  might  have  given  us  still  earlier  and  more  trustworthv  accounts 
of  the  sect.  It  is  probable  that  their  works  were  not  decioed  enough 
in  their  opposition  to  Montanism  to  suit  Eusebius,  who,  therdbre, 
chose  to  take  his  account  from  somewhat  later,  but  certainly  bitter 
enough  antagonists.      The  works  of  the    Montanists  themselves 


(except  those  of  Tertullian)   have  entirely  perished,  but  a  fiew 
"  Oracles,"  or  prophetic  utterances,  of   Montanus,  Priscilla,  and 


very  extensive,  we  may 
KetzerkisUrie^  I.  p.  6zz-466,  A.  Schwegler's  Dtr  Montanismus 
Mud  die  ckristlich*  Kircke  des  zweUem  Jakrk.  (TUbingen,  1841), 
and  especially  G.  N.  Bonwetzsch's  Di*  Getchickte  det  Monianumu* 
(Erlangen,  1881),  which  is  the  best  work  on  the  suUect,  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  student.^  Compare,  also.  SchafTs  Ck,  Hist,  II.  p. 
415  sq.,  where  the  literature  is  given  with  great  fullness,  Salmon  s 
article  in  the  Diet,  of  Ckrtst.  Bio^.,  and  especially  Hamack's 
Dormengtsckiekte,  I.  P*  3i^  sq* 

>  Ty\v  Knyoikivinf  Kark  vpvyof  otpcff'ti'.  The  heresy  of  Montanus 
was  commonly  called  the  Phrygian  heresy  because  it  took  its  rise  in 
Phrygia.  The  Latins,  by  a  solecism,  called  it  the  Cataphrygian 
heresy.  Its  followers  received  other  names  also,  e.g.  Priscillianists 
(from  the  prophetess  Priscilla) .  and  Pepuziant  (from  Pepuza^  their 
headauartera).  They  called  themselves  nvwikarutoi  (spiritual), 
and  tne  adherents  of  uie  Church  ijkvx^X<>^  (carnal). 

*  In  Bk.  IV.  chaps,  ai,  a6  and  27,  and  in  Bk.  V.  chap.  5.  See 
especially  Bk.  IV.  chap.  37,  note  x. 

*  The  author  of  this  work  is  unknown.  Jerome  {dt  vir.  til.  37) 
ascribes  it  to  Rhodo  (but  see  above,  chap.  13,  note  x).  It  is  some- 
times ascribed  to  Asterius  Urbanus,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  {  X7 
below,  but  he  was  certainly  not  its  author  (see  below,  note  27). 
Upon  the  date  of  the  work,  see  below,  note  3a. 

*  The  fragments  of  this  anonymoiu  work  are  given  by  Routh, 
Rel.  Sac.  Vol.  II.  p.  183  sqq.,  and  in  English  in  the  AtUe-Nictn* 
FaikerSf  Vol.  VII.  p.  33<  sqq. 

*  'Aovipictc,  as  most  of  the  MSS.  read.  Others  have  *Avip«(«  or 
'A^tpxtc;  Nicephorus,  'A0^pKt«.  The  name  is  quite  cominonly 
written  Abercius  in  English,  and  the  person  mentioned  here  is  iden- 
tified by  many  scholars  (amon^  them  Lightfoot)  with  Abercius,  a 
prominent  bishop  of  HieropoUs  (not  Hierapolis,  as  was  formerly 
supposed).  A  spurious  Lije  0/  S.  Abercius  is  given  by  Simeon 
Metaphrastes  (in  Migne's  Pair.  Gr.  CXV.  xaxx  sq.) ,  which,  although 
of  a  decidedly  legendary  character,  rests  upon  a  groundwork  of  fact 
as  proved  by  the  discovery,  in  recent  vears,  of  an  epitaph  from 
Abercius'  tomb.  This  Abncius  was  bisnop  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  therefore  must  have  held  office  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  (on  the  date  of  this  anonymous  treatise,  see  below,  note  33), 
or,  if  the  date  given  by  the  spurious  Acts  for  Abercius'  visit  to  Rome 
be  accepted  (X63  a.d.),  at  least  thirty  years.  On  Abercius  and 
Avercius,  see  tKe  exhaustive  note  of  Lightfoot,  in  his  A^siolic 
Faikerst  Part  II.  {/gHatius  and  Polycarf^ ^  ^ol*  I*  P-  4ZZ~4^5* 

'  cic  Tt^v  riv  Kara  MiArtaiifi'  Xtyo^nivnw  alptviv.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  name  Miltiades,  in  this  connection,  is  very  puzzling, 
for  we  nowhere  else  hear  of  a  Montanist  Miltiades,  while  the  man 
referred  to  here  must  have  held  a  very  prominent  place  among  them. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Muratorian  Canon 


till  the  present  time,  not  through  lack  of  ability 
to  refute  the  falsehcK>d  or  bear  testimony  for  the 
truth,  but  from  fear  and  apprehension  that  I 
might  seem  to  some  to  be  making  additions  to 
the  doctrines  or  precepts  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  it  is  impossible  for  one 
who  has  chosen  to  live  aiccording  to  the  Gos- 
pel, either  to  increase  or  to  diminish.  But  4 
being  recently  in  Ancyra^  in  Galatia,  I  found 
the  church  there  •  greatly  agitated  by  this  nov- 
elty, not  prophecy,  as  they  call  it,  but  rather 
false  prophecy,  as  will  be  shown.  Therefore,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  with  the  Lord's  help,  we 
disputed  in  the  church  many  days  concerning 
these  and  other  matters  separately  brought  for- 
ward by  them,  so  that  the  church  rejoiced  and 
was  strengthened  in  the  truth,  and  those  of  the 
opposite  side  were  for  the  time  confounded, 
and  the  adversaries  were  grieved.  The  5 
presbyters  in  the  place,  our  fellow-presby- 
ter Zoticus'°  of  Otrous  also  being  present,  re- 
quested us  to  leave  a  record  of  what  had  been 
said  against  the  opposers  of  the  truth.  We  did 
not  do  this,  but  we  promised  to  write  it  out  as 
soon  as  the  Lord  permitted  us,  and  to  send  it 
to  them  speedily." 

refers  to  some  heretic  Miltiades,  but  since  Hamack's  discussion  of 
the  matter  (see  especially  his  Texte  und  Uniersuckungen^  I.  x, 
p.  3x6,  note)  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  Miltiades  is  men- 
tioned at  all  in  that  document.  In  any  case  the  prominent  position 
given  him  here  is  surprising,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Valesius  (in 
bis  notes),  Stroth,  Zimmermann,  Schwegler,  Laemmer,  and  Hem- 
ichen  substitute  * A^iCl^i«L61|r  (who  is  mentioned  in  chap.  3  as  a  prmn- 
inent  Montanist)  for  MiAri«U(ifK.  The  MSS.,  however,  are  unani- 
mous in  reading  MtAri*£i|r;  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  how,  if 
*AAjct^iA<iyi'  had  originally  stood  in  the  text.  MiAno^ifv  could  have 
been  substituted  for  it.  It  is  not  impossible  that  instead  of  Ald- 
biades  in  chap.  3  we  should  read^  as  Salmon  suggests,  Miltiades. 
The  occurrence  of  the^  name  Alabiades  in  the  previous  sentence 
might  explain  its  substitution  for  Miltiades  immediately  afterward. 
It  u  at  least  easier  to  account  for  that  change  than  for  the  change 
of  Alcibiades  to  Miltiades  in  the  present  chapter.  Were  Salmon's 
suggestion  accepted,  the  difficulty  in  thU  case  would  be  obviated^ 
for  we  should  then  nave  a  Montanist  Miltiades  of  sufficient  promi- 
nence to  justify  the  naming  of  the  sect  after  him  in  some  quarters. 
The  suggestion,  however,  rests  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  it  is 
safer  to  reuin  the  reading  of  our  MSS.  in  both  cases.  Until  we  get 
more  light  from  some  quarter  we  must  be  content  to  let  the  matter 
rest,  leaving  the  reason  lor  the  use  of  Miltiades*  name  in  this  connec- 
tion unexplained.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  strange  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Montanist  named  Miltiades;  it  is  only  the  great  promi- 
nence given  him  here  which  puzzles  us.  Upon  the  ecclesiastical 
writer,  Miltiades,  and  Eusebius'  confusion  ol  him  with  Alcibiades, 
see  chap.  17,  note  x. 

*  An(^ra  was  the  metropolis  and  one  of  the  three  principal  cities 
of  Galatia.  Quite  an  important  town.  Angora,  now  occupies  its 
site. 

"  Kara  r^iror,  which  is  the  reading  of  two^  of  the  MSS.  and 
Nicxphorus,  and  is  adopted  by  Burton  and  Heinichen.  The  phrase 
seems  harsh,  but  occurs  again  in  the  next  paragraph.  The  majority 
of  the  MSS.  read  leard  U6vr9v,  which  is  adopted  by  Valesius, 
Schwegler,  Lacmmer,  and  Cnisi.  It  is  grammatically  the  easier 
reading,  but  the  reference  to  Pontus  u  unnatural  in  this  connection, 
and  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  same  phrase,  ttark  rtfiroi',  in  the 
next  paragraph,  it  seems  best  to  read  thus  in  the  present  case  as 
well. 

^^  Of  this  Zoticus  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  here.  He  is  to 
be  distinguished,  of  course,  from  Zoticus  of  Comana,  mentioned  in 
§  XT.  below,  and  in  chap.  x8,  §  X3. 

Otrous  (or  Otrys,  as  it  is  sometimes  written)  was  a  small  Phrygian 
town  about  two  miles  from  Hieropolis  (see  W.  H.  Ramsajr's  paper, 
entitled  Trois  VilUs  Pkrygiennes,  in  the  Bulletin  de  Ccrre^wt' 
dance  HelUnioue.  Juillet,  1883).  lu  bishop  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Chaiceaon,  and  also  at  the  second  Council  of  Nicaea  (see 
Wiltsch's  Geoerapky  and  Statistics  of  ike  Ckurck).    We  may 

father  from  this  passage  that  the  anonymous  author  of  this  anu- 
(ontanistic  work  was  a  presbyter  (he  calls  Zoticus  orv^rpco-- 
fivTt(nn)t  but  we  have  no  hint  of  nis  own  city,  though  the  fact  that 
Avircius  Marcellus,  to  whom  the  work  was  addressed,  wa«  from 
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6  Having  said  this  with  other  things,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  work,  he  proceeds  to 

state  the  cause  of  the  above-mentioned  heresy 
as  follows : 

"  Their  opposition   and  their  recent  heresy 
which  has  separated  them  from  the  Church 

7  arose  on  the  following  account.    There  is 
said  to  be  a  certain  village  called  Ardabau 

in  that  part  of  Mysia,  which  borders  upon  Phry- 
gia."  There  first,  tliey  say,  when  Gratus  was 
proconsul  of  Asia,^'  a  recent  convert,  Montanus 
by  name,  through  his  unquenchable  desire  for 
leadership,"  gave  the  adversary  opportimity 
against  him.  And  he  became  beside  himself, 
and  being  suddenly  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  and  ec- 
stasy, he  raved,  and  began  to  babble  and  utter 
strange  things,  prophesying  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  constant  custom  of  the  Church 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  be- 

8  ginning.'^     Some  of  those  who  heard  his 

HkropolU  (see  note  6).  and  that  the  anonymous  companion  Zoticus 
was  from  Otious,  would  lead  us  to  look  in  that  neighborhood  for 
the  home  of  our  author,  though  hardly  to  either  of  those  towns  (the 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  town  in  connection  with  Zoticus*  name 
would  seem  to  shut  out  the  latter,  and  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
treatise  would  seem  to  exclude  the  former). 

u  <F  r]f  Kari  rnv  ^pvyioM  Mv9-ia.  It  is  not  said  here  that  Mon- 
tanus was  bom  in  Ardabau,  but  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  he 
was,  and  so  that  village  is  commonly  given  as  his  birthplace.  As 
we  learn  from  this  passage,  Ardabau  was  not  in  Phrygia,  as  is  often 
said,  but  ia  Mvsia.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  districts 
was  a  very  indefinite  one,  however*  and  the  two  were  often  con- 
founded  by  the  ancients  themselves;  but  we  cannot  doubt  in  the 
present  instance  that  the  very  exact  statement  of  the  anonymous 
writer  is  correct.    Of  the  village  of  Ardabau  itself  we  know  nothing. 

^'  The  exact  daoit  of  the  rise  of  Montanism  cannot  be  determined. 
The  reports  which  we  have  of  the  movement  vary  greatly  in  their 
chroootocy.  We  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  procon- 
sulsfaia  01  tbe  Oratus  ceferred  to  here,  and  thus  the  most  exact  and 
reliable  statement  which  we  have  does  not  help  us.  In  his  Chron. 
Euaebius  fixes  die  rise  of  the  movement  in  the  year  xja,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  statement  was  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  time 
of  Grasus*  proconsulship.  If  so,  it  possesses  considerable  weight. 
The  first  notice  we  have  of  a  knowledge  of  the  movement  in  the 
West  is  in  ooanection  with  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  who  in  the  year  177 
(see  IntPod.  to  this  book,  note  3)  were  solicited  to  use  their  influence 
with  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  ihvor  of  the  Montanists  (see  above, 
chap.  3,  note  6).  This  goes  to  confirm  the  approximate  accuracy  of 
the  daue  given  by  Eusroius,  ibr  we  should  expect  that  the  move- 
ment cannot  have  attracted  public  notice  in  the  East  very  many 
years  before  it  was  heard  of  in  Gaul,  the  home  of  many  Christians 
frooi  A«ia  Minor.  Epiphanius  {Hetr.  XLVIII.)  gives  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  Antoninus  Pius  (X56-X57)  as  the  date  c»  its  beginning, 
bijt  Epiphanius*  figures  axe  very  confused  and  contradictory,  and 
little  relumce  can  be  placed  upon  them  in  this  connection.  At  the 
saae  tim»  Monunos  must  have  be^n  his  prophesying  some  years 
before  his  teaching  spread  over  Asia  Minor  and  be^n  to  agitate  the 
ch  irches  and  alarm  the  bishops,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
M  >  itanism  had  a  be^nning  some  years  before  the  date  given  by 
Ea«ebius;  in  (act,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Montanus  may  have 
begun  his  work  before  the  end  oS  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

**  Ambition  was  almost  universally  looked  upon  b^  the  Church 
Fathers  as  the  occasion  of  the  various  heresies  and  schisms.  Nova- 
ban,  Dooatus,  and  many  others  were  accused  of  it  by  their  orthodox 
opp}aeots.  That  heretics  or  schismatics  could  be  actuated  by  high 
and  noble  motives  was  to  them  inconceivable.  We  are  thus  fur- 
nish sd  another  illustration  of  their  utter  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  heresy  so  often  referred  to  in  these  notes. 

^*  Toe  fault  found  by  the  Church  with  Montanus'  prophecy 
was  rather  because  of  its  form  than  because  of  its  subsunce.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  prophecies  contained  much  that  was  true, 
but  the  soberer  sense  01  the  Church  at  Urge  oUected  decidedly 
to  the  frenxied  ecstasy  in  which  they  were  deUvered.  That  a 
change  had  come  over  the  (^urch  in  thu  respect  since  the  apos- 
tolic age  is  ptffocdy  clear.  In  Paul's  time  the  speaking  with 
tongues,  which  involved  a  similar  kind  of  ecstasy,  was  very  com- 
m^.);  so,  too,  at  tbe  time  the  Didaeke  was  written  the  prophets 
spoke  in  an  ecstasy  («V  VKtv^art,  which  can  mean  nothing  else;  cf. 
Harnack's  edition,  p.  taa  sq.).  But  the  early  enthusiasm  of  the 
Church  had  largely  passed  away  by  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury: and  though  there  were  still  prophets  (Justin,  for  insunce,  and 
even  Qement  of  Alexandria  knew  of  them) ,  they  were  nnt  in  gen* 
era!  characterixed  by  the  same  ecstatic  and  firenxied  utterance  that 


spurious  Utterances  at  that  time  were  indig- 
nant, and  they  rebuked  him  as  one  that  was 
possessed,  and  that  was  under  the  control  of 
a  demon,  and  was  led  by  a  deceitful  spirit, 
and  was  distracting  the  multitude ;  and  they  for- 
bade him  to  talk,  remembering  the  distinction  ** 
drawn  by  the  Lord  and  his  warning  to  guard 
watchfully  against  the  coming  of  false  prophets." 
But  others  imagining  themselves  possessed  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  a  prophetic  gift,"  were 
elated  and  not  a  little  puffed  up ;  and  forgetting 
the  distinction  of  the  Lord,  they  challenged  the 
mad  and  insidious  and  seducing  spirit,  and  were 
cheated  and  deceived  by  him.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  could  no  longer  be  held  in  check, 
so  as  to  keep  silence.  Thus  by  artifice,  or  9 
rather  by  such  a  system  of  wicked  craft, 
the  devil,  devising  destruction  for  the  disobe- 
dient, and  being  unworthily  honored  by  them, 
secretly  excited  and  inflamed  their  understand- 
ings which  had  already  become  estranged  from 
the  true  faith.  And  he  stirred  up  besides  two 
women,^  and  filled  them  with  the  felse  spirit,  so 
that  they  talked  wildly  and  unreasonably  and 
strangely,  like  the  person  already  mentioned.** 
And  the  spirit  pronounced  them  blessed  as  they 
rejoiced  and  gloried  in  him,  and  puffed  them  up 
by  the  magnitude  of  his  promises.  But  some- 
times he  rebuked  them  openly  in  a  wise  and 


marked  their  predecessors.  To  sinr,that  there  were  none  such  at 
this  time  would  be  rash;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  had  become  so  de- 
cidedly the  exception  that  the  revival  by  the  Montanists  of  the  old 
method  on  a  large  scale  and  in  its  extremest  form  could  appear  to 
the  Church  at  large  only  a  decided  innovation.  Prophecy  in  itself 
was  nothing  strange  to  them,  but  prophecy  in  this  form  they  were 
not  accustomed  to,  and  did  not  realize  that  it  was  but  a  revival  of 
the  ancient  form  (cf.  the  words  of  our  author,  who  is  evidently  quite 
ignorant  of  that  form).  That  they  should  be  shocked  at  it  is  not  to 
TC  wondered  at,  and  that  they  should,  in  that  a^^,  when  all  such 
manifestations  were  looked  upon  as  supernatural  m  their  origin,  re- 
gard these  prophets  as  under  the  infltMmce  of  Satan,  is  no  moM  sur- 
p/ising.    'Inere  was  no  other  alternative  in  their  minds.    Either  the 

Erophecaes  were  from  (Sod  or  from  Satan ;  not  their  content  mainly, 
ut  the  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered  aroused  the  suspicion 
of  the  bishops  and  other  leaders  of  the  Church.  Add  to  that  the  fact 
that  these  prophets  claimed  supremacy  over  the  constituted  Church 
authorities,  claimed  that  the  Church  must  be  guided  by  the  revela- 
tions vouchsafed  to  women  and  apparently  half-craxy  en&usiasts  and 
fanatics,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  was  nothins  Idt  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  but  to  condemn  the  movement,  and  pronounce 
its  prophecy  a  fraud  and  a  work  of  the  Evil  One.  That  all  proph- 
ecy should,  as  a  consequence,  fall  into  discredit  was  natural.  Clem- 
ent  {Strom.  I.  17)  gives  the  speaking  in  an  ecstasy  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  a  false  prophet,  —  Montanism  had  evidently  brought  the 
Church  to  distinct  consciousness  on  that  point, — while  Origen, 
some  decades  later,  is  no  longer  acquainted  with  prophets,  and  de- 
nies that  they  existed  even  in  the  time  of  (>lsus  (see  Conira  Ctls, 
VII.  11). 

^  i.e.  between  true  and  false  prophets.       "  Cf.  Matt.  vii.  15. 

'*  Maxim'illa  and  Priscilla,  or  Pnsca  (mentioned  in  chap.  14^ . 
They  were  married  women,  who  left  their  husbands  to  become  dis- 
ciples of  Montanus,  were  given  the  rank  of  virgins  in  his  church, 
and  with  him  were  the  greatest  prophets  of  the  sect.  They  were 
regarded  with  the  most  profound  reverence  by  all  Montanists,  who 
in  many  quarters  were  called  after  the  name  of  the  latter,  Priscillian- 
ists.  It  wa«  a  characteristic  of  the  Montanists  that  they  insisted 
upon  the  religious  equality  of  men  and  women ;  that  they  accorded 
just  as  hieh  honor  to  the  women  as  to  the  men,  and  listened  to  their 
prophecies  with  the  same  reverence.  The  human  person  was  but 
an  instrument  of  the  Spirit,  according  to  their  view,  and  hence  a 
woman  might  be  chosen  by  the  Spirit  as  his  instrument  just  as  well 
as  a  man,  the  ignorant  just  as  well  as  the  learned.  Tertullian,  for 
instance,  cites,  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  the  materiali^  of  the 
soul,  a  vision  seen  by  one  of  the  female  members  of  hu  church,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  receiving  revelations  from  God 
(</#  ant'ma,  9).  **  i.e.  Montanus. 
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faithful  manner,  that  he  might  seem  to  be  a 
reprover.  But  those  of  the  Phrygians  that  were 
deceived  were  few  in  number. 

"  And  the  arrogant  spirit  taught  them  to  revile 
the  entire  universal  Church  under  heaven,  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  false  prophecy  received  nei- 
ther honor  from  it  nor  entrance  into  it. 
10  For  the  faithful  in  Asia  met  often  in  many 
places  throughout  Asia  to  consider  this 
matter,"  and  examined  the  novel  utterances  and 
pronounced  them  profane,  and  rejected  the 
heresy,  and  thus  these  persons  were  expelled 
from    the    Church    and    debarred    from  com- 


ti 


mumon. 

11  Having  related  these  things  at  the  outset, 
and  continued  the  refutation  of  their  delu- 
sion through  his  entire  work,  in  the  second  book 

he  speaks  as  follows  of  their  end  : 

12  "  Since,  therefore,  they  called  us  slayers 
of  the  prophets*^  because  we  did  not  re- 
ceive their  loquacious  prophets,  who,  they  say, 
are  those  that  the  Lord  promised  to  send  to  the 
people,**  let  them  answer  as  in  God's  presence : 
Who  is  there,  O  friends,  of  these  who  began  to 
talk,  from  Montanus  and  the  women  down,  that 
was  persecuted  by  the  Jews,  or  slain  by  lawless 
men  ?  None.  Or  has  any  of  them  been  seized 
and  crucified  for  the  Name  ?  Truly  not.  Or  has 
one  of  these  women  ever  been  scourged  in  the 

synagogues  of  the  Jews,  or  stoned?    No; 

13  never  anywhere."      But  by  another  kind 
of   death    Montanus    and    Maximilla    are 

^said  to  have  died.  For  the  report  is  that, 
incited  by  the  spirit  of  frenzy,  they  both  hung 
themselves ; "  not  at  the  same  time,  but  at  the 

*>  That  synods  should  early  be  held  to  consider  the  su^ect  of 
Montanism  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Doubtless  our  author  is  quite 
•correct  in  asserting  that  many  such  met  during  these  years.  They 
were  probably  all  of  them  small,  and  only  local  in  their  character. 
We  do  not  know  the  places  or  the  dates  of  any  of  these  synods, 
although  the  LiMius  Synodicu*  states  that  one  was  held  at  Hie- 
rapolis  under  Apolinarius,  with  twenty-six  bishops  in  attendance, 
and  another  at  Anchialus  under  Sotas,  with  twelve  bishops  present. 
The  authority  for  these  synods  is  too  late  to  be  of  much  weight,  and 
the  report  is  just  such  as  we  should  expect  to  have  arisen  upon 
the  basis  of  the  account  of  Montanism  given  in  this  chapter.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  synods  were  held  in  those  two  cities^  but 
more  than  that  cannot  be  said.  Upon  these  synods,  see  Hefele 
iConcilieH^sch.  I.  p.  83  so.),  who  accepts  the  report  of  the  Libel- 
ius  SyHodicvs  as  trustwortny. 

^  Cf.  the  complaint  of  MaximOIa,  quoted  in  $  17,  below.  The 
words  are  employed,  of  course,  only  m  the  figurative  sense  to  indi- 
cate the  hostility  ot  the  Church  toward  the  Montanists.  The 
Church,  of  course,  had  at  that  time  no  power  to  put  heretics  to 
death,  even  if  it  had  wished  to  do  so.  The  first  instance  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  heresy  by  death  occurred  in  385,  when  the  Spanish 
bishop  Prlscillian  and  six  companions  were  executed  at  Ti€ves. 

»  Cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  34. 

»  There  is  a  flat  contradiction  between  this  passage  and§  ^t, 
below,  where  it  is  admitted  by  this  same  author  that  the  Monunists 
have  had  their  martyrs.  The  sweeping  sutements  here,  considered 
in  the  li^ht  of  the  admission  made  in  the  other  passage,  furnish  us 
with  a  criterion  of  the  trustworthiness  and  honesty  of  the  reports  of 
pur  anonymous  author.  It  is  plain  that,  in  his  hostility  to  MonUn- 
ism,  he  has  no  regard  whatever  for  the  truth;  that  his  aim  is  to 
paint  the  heretics  as  black  as  possible,  even  if  he  is  obliged  to  mis- 
represent the  facts.  We  might,  from  the  general  tone  of  the  frag- 
ment which  Eusebius  has  preserved,  imagine  this  to  be  so:  the 
R resent  passage  proves  it.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  Montanists 
ad  many  martyrs,  and  that  their  principles  were  such  as  to  lead 
them  to  martyraom,  even  when  the  Catholics  avoided  it  (cf.  Tertul- 
Han's  Defuga  in  fersecuiione^, 

'^  Whether  this  story  is  an  invention  of  our  author's,  or  whether 
it  was  already  in  circulation,  as  he  says,  we  cannot  tell.    Its  utter 


time  which  common  report  gives  for  the  death  of 
each.    And  thus  they  died,  and  ended  their 
lives  like  the  traitor  Judas.    So  also,  as  gen-     14 
eral  report  says,  that  remarkable  person, 
the  first  steward,^  as  it  were,  of  their  so-called 
prophecy,  one  Theodotus  —  who,  as  if  at  some- 
time taken  up  and  received  into  heaven,  fell  into 
trances,  and  entrusted  himself  to  the  deceitful 
spirit  —  was  pitched  like  a  quoit,  and  died 
miserably.*  They  say  that  these  things  hap-     15 
pened  in  this  manner.     But  as  we  did  not 
see  them,  O  friend,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know. 
Perhaps  in  such  a  manner,  perhaps  not,  Monta- 
nus and  Theodotus  and   the   above-mentioned 
woman  died." 

He  says  again  in  the  same  book  that  the     16 
holy  bishops  of  that  time  attempted  to  re- 
fute the  spirit  in  Maximilla,  but  were  prevented 
by  others  who  plainly  co-operated  with  the 
spirit.     He  writes  as  follows  :  17 

"  And  let  not  the  spirit,  in  the  same  work 
of  Asterius  Urbanus,^  say  through  Maximilla, 
*  I  am  driven  away  from  the  sheep  like  a  wolf.** 
I  am  not  a  wolf.  I  am  word  and  spirit  and 
power.'  But  let  him  show  clearly  and  prove  the 
power  in  the  spirit.  And  by  the  spirit  let  him 
compel  those  to  confess  him  who  were  then 
present  for  the  purpose  of  proving  and  reasoning 
with  the  talkative  spirit,  —  those  eminent  men 

worthlessness  needs  no  demonstration.   Even  our  anonymous  author 
does  not  venture  to  call  it  certain. 

^  ivirporoi:  a  steward,  or  administrator  of  funds.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  an  officer  shows  that  the  Montanists  formed  a  compact 
organization  at  an  early  date,  and  that  much  stress  was  laid  upon  it 
(cf.  chap.  x8,  8  a).  According!  to  Jerome  {£/.  ad  Marcellam; 
Migne,  ^.  XLI.  ^)  the  Montanists  at  Pejiuxa  had  three  classes  of 
officers:  nrst.  Patriarchs;  second,  Cenontg;  third.  Bishops  {Haient 
enim  ^rimas  dt  Peputa  Pkry^m  Patriarckas:  stcundot^  quos 
appellani  Cenontu:  atque  ita  in  tertium^  id  est.  ^ene  ultimitm 
locum  Epiicopi  devolvuntur).  The  peculur  word  Cenanas  occurs 
nowhere  else,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  its  meaning  is  plain  enough. 
Whether  it  is  merely  a  reproduction  of  the  Greek  oi«tb»oMoi  (*' ad- 
ministrators '*),  or  whether  it  is  a  Latin  word  connected  with  ccena^ 
in  either  case  the  officers  designated  by  it  utere  economic  cfficers, 
and  thus  performed  the  same  class  of  duties  as  this  cirtTficirc^, 
Theodotus.  The  reliability  of  Jerome's  report  is  confirmed  by  its 
agreement  in  this  point  with  the  account  of  the  Anonymous.  Of 
Theodotus  himself  (to  be  distinguished,  of  course,  from  the  two 
Theodoti  mentioned  in  chap.  aS)  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  in 
this  chapter  and  in  chap.  3,  above.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  a  promi- 
nent man  among  the  early  Montanists. 

*>  The  reference  here  seems  to  be  to  a  death  like  that  recorded 
by  a  common  tradition  of  Simon  Magus,  who  by  the  help  of  demons 
undertook  to  fly  up  to  heaven,  but  when  in  mid  air  tell  and  was 
killed.  Whether  the  report  in  regard  to  Theodotus  was  in  anv  wav 
connected  with  the  tradition  of  Simon's  death  we  cannot  tell,  tnougn 
our  author  can  hardly  have  thought  of  it,  orhe  woujd  certainly  have 
likened  Theodotus*  fate  to  that  of  the  arch>heretic  Simon,  as  he 
likened  the  fate  of  Montanus  and  MaximilU  to  that  of  Judas.  What- 
ever the  exact  form  of  death  referred  to,  there  is  of  course  no  more 
confidence  to  be  placed  in  this  report  than  in  the  pieceding  one. 

"  Of  this  Asterius  Urbanus  we  know  only  what  we  can  gather 
from  this  reference  to  him.  Valesius,  Tillemont,  and  others  sup- 
posed that  the  words  iv  t^  «vtv  Ad>^  t«?  «aTo  'AffWptw  Ovp^oi^i- 
were  a  scholium  written  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  by  Eusebius 
himself  or  some  ancient  commentator  to  indicate^  the  au^orship  of 
the  anonymous  work  from  which  the  fragments  in  this  chapter  are 
taken  (and  so  in  the  Ante-Nieene  Fathers,  Vol.  VII.,  these  frag- 
ments are  given  as  from  the  work  of  Asterius  Uibanus).  But  Euse- 
bius himself  evidently  did  not  know  the  author,  and  it  is  at  any  rate 
much  easier  to  suppose  the  words  a  part  of  the  text,  and  the  work 
of  Asterius  a  work  which  our  anonymous  author  has  been  discussing 
and  from  which  he  quotes  the  words  of  Maximilla,  just  below. 
Accepting  thi<t  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  words,  we  learn 
that  Asterius  Urbanus  was  a  Montanist  who  had  written  a  work  in 
defense  of  that  sect. 

"  Cf.  note  ax  .above. 
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and  bishops,  Zoticus,^  from  the  village  Comana, 
and  Julian,^  from  Apamea,  whose  mouths  the 
followers  of  Themiso "  muzzled,  refusing  to  per- 
mit the  false  and  seductive  spirit  to  be  refuted 
by  them." 

18  Again  in  the  same  work,  after  saying 
other  things  in  refutation  of  the  false  proph- 
ecies of  Maximilla,  he  indicates  the  time  when 
he  wrote  these  accounts,  and  mentions  her 
predictions  in  which  she  prophesied  wars  and 
anarchy.     Their  falsehood  he  censures  in  the 

following  manner : 

19  "And  has  not  this  been  shown  clearly  to 
be  false  ?  For  it  is  to-day  more  than  thir- 
teen years  since  the  woman  died,  and  there  has 
been  neither  a  partial  nor  general  war  in  the 
world ;  but  rather,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
continued  peace  even  to  the  Christians."  **  These 

things  are  taken  from  the  second  book. 

20  I  will  add  also  short  extracts  from  the 
third  book,  in  which  he  speaks  thus  against 

their  boasts  that  many  of  them  had   suffered 
martyrdom : 

"  When  therefore  they  are  at  a  loss,  being  re- 
futed in  all  that  they  say,  they  try  to  take,  refuge 
in  their  martyrs,  alleging  that  they  have  many 
martyrs,  and  that  this  is  sure  evidence  of  the 
Xxjwer  of  the  so-called  prophetic  spirit  that  is 
with  them.    But  this,  as  it  appears,  is  en- 

21  tirely  fallacious."    For  some  of  the  heresies 
have  a  great  many  martyrs ;  but  surely  we 

shall  not  on  that  account  agree  with  them  or 

*  Of  this  Bishop  Zoticus  wc  know  only  what  b  told  us  here  and 
in  chap.  18,  §  13.  On  the  proposed  identification  of  Zoticus  and 
Sotas,  bishop  of  Anchialus,  see  cnap.  19,  note  zo. 

Comana  (Kofiar^,  according  to  most  of  the  MSS.  and  editors; 
KovitA¥iff,  according  to  a  few  ot  the  MSS.  followed  by  Laemmer  and 
Ueinichen)  was  a  vulage  of  Pamphylia,  and  is  to  tie  distinguished 
from  G>mana  in  Pontus  and  from  Comana  in  Cappadocia  (Armenia), 
both  of  which  were  populous  and  important  cities. 

**  Of  this  Julian  we  know  nothing  more.  Hu  city  was  Apamea 
Cibotus  or  Ciooti,  which*  according  to  Wiltsch,  was  a  small  town  on 
Mount  Signta  in  Pisidia,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  important 
Phrygian  Apamea  Cibotus  on  the  Maeander.  Whether  wiltsch 
has  g^od  grounds  for  this  distinction  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  would 
certainly  seem  natural  to  think  in  the  present  case  ot  Apamea  on 
the  Maeander,  inasmuch  as  it  is  spoken  of  without  any  qualifying 
phrase,  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  its  identity. 

3'  Themiso  is  mentioned  again  in  chap.  z8  as  a  confessor,  and  as 
the  author  of  a  catholic  epistle.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  a  prominent 
man  among  the  Montanists  in  the  time  of  our  anonymous  author, 
that  is,  after  the  death  of  Montanus  himself;  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  he  was,  as  Salmon  sug^u,  the  head  of  the  sect. 

^  This  gives  us  a  clear  mdication  of  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  this  anonymous  work.  The  thirteen  years  must  fall  either  before 
the  wars  which  bejran  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  or  after 
their  completion.  The  earliest  possible  date  in  the  latter  case  is  933, 
and  this  is  certainly  much  too  late  for  the  composition  of  this  work. 
which  speaks  of  Montanism  more  than  once  as  a  recent  thing,  ana 
which  it  seems  clear  from  other  indications  belongs  rather  to  the 
earlier  period  of  the  movement.  If  we  put  its  composition  before 
those  wars,  we  cannot  place  it  later  than  19a,  the  cIom  of  the  reign 
of  Commodus.  This  would  push  the  date  of  Maximilla's  death  back 
to  179,  which,  though  it  seems  rather  early,  is  not  at  all  impossible. 
The  period  from  about  179  to  19a  mig^ht  very  well  be  called  a  time 
of  peace  by  the  Christians ;  for  no  serious  wars  occurred  during  that 
interval,  and  we  know  that  the  Christians  were  left  comparatively 
undisturbed  throughout  the  reign  of  Commodus. 

**  Our  author  tacitly  admits  in  this  paragraph,  what  he  has  de- 
nied in  §  za,  above,  that  the  Montanists  had  martyrs  among  their 
number;  and  having  admitted  it,  he  endeavors  to  explain  away  its 
force.  In  the  previous  paragraph  he  had  claimed  that  the  laclc  of 
martyrs  among  them  proved  that  they  were  heretics:  here  he  claims 
that  the  existence  of  such  martyrs  does  not  in  any  way  argue  for 
their  orthodoxy.  The  inconsistency  is  glaringly  apparent  (cf.  the 
remarks  made  in  note  aj,  above). 


confess  that  they  hold  the  truth.  And  first,  in- 
deed, those  called  Marcionites,  from  the  heresy 
of  Marcion,  say  that  they  have  a  multitude  of 
martyrs  for  Christ;  yet  they  do  not  confess 
Christ  himself  in  truth." 

A  litde  farther  on  he  continues  :  22 

"  When  those  called  to  martyrdom  from 
the  Church  for  the  truth  of  the  faith  have  met 
with  any  of  the  so-called  martyrs  of  the  Phrygian 
heresy,  they  have  separated  from  them,  and  died 
without  any  fellowship  with  them,**  because  they 
did  not  wish  to  give  their  assent  to  the  spirit  of 
Montanus  and  the  women.  And  that  this  is  true 
and  took  place  in  our  own  time  in  Apamea  on 
the  Mseander,"  among  those  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom with  Gaius  and  Alexander  of  Eumenia, 
is  well  known." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MilHades  and  his  Works, 

In  this  work  he  mentions  a  writer.  Mil-  1 
tiades,^  stating  that  he  also  wrote  a  certain 

**  This  shows  the  bitterness  of  the  hostility  of  the  Catholics 
toward  the  Montanists.  That  even  when  suffering  together  for  the 
one  Lord  they  could  not  recognise  these  brethren  seems  very  sad, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Montanists  felt  themselves 
badly  used,  and  looked  upon  the  Catholics  as  "  slayers  of  the  proph- 
ets, &c.  More  uncompromising  enmity  than  this  we  can  nardly 
imagine.  That  the  Catholics,  however,  were  sincere  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Montanists,  we  cannot  doubt.  It  is  clear  that  they 
firmly  believed  that  association  with  them  meant  association  with 
the  devil,  and  hence  the  deeper  their  devotion  to  Christ,  the  deeper 
must  be  their  abhorrence  of  these  instruments  of  Satan.  Compare, 
for  instance!  Polycarp's  words  to  Marcion,  quoted  in  Bk.  IV.  chap, 
z^,  above.  The  attitude  of  these  Catholic  martyrs  is  but  of  a  piece 
with  that  of  nearly  all  the  orthodox  Fathers  toward  heresy.  It  only 
shows  itself  here  in  its  extremest  form. 

**  Apamea  Cibotus  in  Eastern  Phrygia,  a  large  and  important 
commercial  center.  Of  the  two  martyrs,  Gaius  and  Alexander,  we 
know  only  what  is  told  us  here.  Tney  were  apparently  both  of 
them  from  Eumenia,  a  Phrygian  town  lying  a  short  distance  north 
of  Apamea.  We  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  date  of 'the  martyr* 
doms  referred  to  here,  but  it  seems  natural  to  assign  them  to  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  after  Montanism  had  beo>me  somewhat 
widespread,  and  when  martyrdoms  were  a  common  thing  both  in  the 
East  and  West.  Thraseas,  bishop  of  Eumenia,  is  referred  to  as  a 
martyr  by  Polycrates  in  chap.  34,  but  he  can  hardly  have  suffered 
with  the  ones  referred  to  here,  or  his  name  would  have  been  men> 
tioned  instead  of  the  more  obscure  names  of  Gaius  and  Alexander. 

^  This  Miltiades  is  known  to  us  from  three  sources:  from  the 
present  chapter,  from  the  Roman  work  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  chap. 
98,  and  from  TertuUian  {adv.  Val,  chap.  5).  ^KKfca.^  also  mentions 
him  in  two  places  {de  vtr*  ill.  39  and  £/.  aa  Magnum  /  Migne's 
ed.  E^.  70,  $3)1  but  it  is  evident  that  he  derived  his  knowledge 
solely  from  Eusebius.  That  Miltiades  was  widely  known  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century  is  clear  from  the  notices  of  him  by  an 
Asiatic,  a  Roman,  and  a  Carthaginian  writer.  The  position  in  wnich 
he  is  mentioned  by  TertuUian  and  by  the  anonymous  Roman  writer 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  His  A^olofy  was  addressed  to  the  emperors,  as  we  learn 
from  $  5,  below,  by  which  might  be  meant  either  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Verus  (161-169),  or  Marcus  Aureliiu  and  Commodus 
(177--180).  Jerome  states  that  he  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
Commodus  {^Floruit  autem  M.  Anionini  Com  mods  Umforwtis  ; 
Vallarsi  adds  a  que  after  Commodi^  thus  making  him  flourish  in  die 
times  of  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus,  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  such  an  addition).  It  is  quite  possible  diat  he  was  still  alive  in 
the  time  of  Commodus  (thougn  Jerome's  statement  is  of  no  weight, 
for  it  rests  upon  no  independent  authority) ,  but  he  must  at  any  rate 
have  written  his  APolory  before  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The 
only  works  of  Miltiades  named  by  our  authorities  are  the  anti- 
Montanistic  work  referred  to  here,  and  the  three  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  at  the  close  of  this  chapter  (two  books  Against  the 
Greeks,  two  books  Against  the  yews,  and  an  Apology).  Teriul- 
lian  speaks  of  him  as  an  anti-Gnostic  writer,  so  that  it  u  clear  that 
he  must  have  written  another  work  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and 
it  was  perhaps  that  work  that  won  for  him  the  commendation  of  the 
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book  against  the  above-mentioned  heresy.  After 
quoting  some  of  their  words,  he  adds  : 

"  Having  found  these  things  in  a  certain  work 
of  theirs  in  opposition  to  the  work  of  the  brother 
Alcibiades,*  in  which  he  shows  that  a  prophet 
ought  not  to  speak  in   ecstasy,^   I   made   an 

abridgment." 
2  A  little  further  on  in  the  same  work  he 

gives  a  list  of  those  who  prophesied  under 
the  new  covenant,  among  whom  he  enumer- 
ates a  certain  Ammia^  and  Quadratus/  saying : 

anonymous  writer  auoted  in  chap.  38,  who  ranks  him  with  Justin, 
Tatian,  Irenaeus,  Melito,  and  Clement  as  one  who  had  asserted  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  Eusebius  appears  to  have  seen  the  three  works 
which  nc  mentions  at  the  close  ot  this  chapter,  but  he  does  not  quote 
from  them,  and  no  fragments  of  any  of  ^f  utiades'  writings  have  ocen 
preserved  to  us;  he  seems  indeed  to  have  passed  earfy  out  of  the 
memory  of  the  Church. 

A  very  perplexing  question  is  his  relation  to  Montanism.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  ne  was  the  author  of  an  anti-Montanistic  work, 
but  thts  report  is  beset  with  serious  difficulties.  The  extract  which 
Eusebius  quotes  just  below  as  his  authority  has  "  Alcibiades,"  not 
"  Mihiades,"  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  MSS. 
and  versions.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how  Mihiades,  if  it 
stood  originally  in  the  text,  could  have  been  changed  to  Alcibiades. 
Nevertheless,  most  editors  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the 
change  in  the  present  case,  and  most  historians  (including  even 
Hamack)  accept  the  alteration,  and  regard  Miltiades  as  the  author 
of  a  lost  anti-Montanistic  work.  I  confess  that,  imperative  as  this 
charee  at  first  sight  seems  to  be,  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  we  are 
justified  in  making  it.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  rather  that 
Eusebius  had  misread  his  authority,  and  that,  finding  Miltiades  re- 
ferred to  in  the  immediate  context  (perhai»  the  Montanist  Mil- 
tiades mentioned  in  chap.  x6)^  he  had,  in  a  hasty  perusal  of  the 
work,  overlooked  the  less  familiar  name  Alcibiades,  and  had  con- 
founded Miltiades  with  the  author  of  the  anti-Montanfstic  work 
referred  to  here  by  pur  Anonvmous.  He  would  then  naturally  iden- 
tify him  at  once  with  the  Miltiades  known  to  him  through  other 
works.^  If  we  suppose,  as  Salmon  suggests,  that  Eusebius  did  not 
copy  his  own  extracts,  but  employed  a  scribe  to  do  that  work  (as  we 
should  ex(>ect  so  busy  a  man  to  do) ,  it  may  well  be  that  he  simply 
marked  this  extract  m  regard  to  the  anti-Montanistic  work  without 
noticing  his  blunder,  and  that  the  scribe,  copying  the  sentence  just 
as  it  stood,  correctly  wrote  Alcibiades  instead  of  Miltiades.  In  con- 
firmation of  the  supposition  that  Eusebius  was  mistaken  in  making 
Miltiades  the  author  of  an  anti-Monunistic  work  may  be  urnd  the 
fact  that  Tertullian  speaks  of  Miltiades  with  respect^  and  ranxs  him 
with  the  greatest  Fathers  of  the  second  century.  It  is  true  that  the 
term  by  which  he  describes  him  {jgccletiarum  tophista)  may  not 
(as  Hamack  maintains)  imply  as  much  praise  as  is  given  to  Procu- 
lus  in  the  same  connection ;  nevertheless  Tertullian  does  treat  Mil- 
tiades with  respect,  and  does  accord  him  a  high  position  among 
ecclesiastical  writers.  But  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Tertullian  can  thus  have  honored  a  man  who  was  known  to  have 
written  asainst  Montanism.  Still  further,  it  must  be  noticed  Uiat 
Eusebius  nimself  had  not  seen  Miltiades'  anti-Montanistic  work;  he 
knew  it  only  from  the  supposed  mention  of  it  in  this  anonymous 
work  from  which  he  was  quoting.  Certainly  it  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
difficult  to  suppose  him  mistaken  and  our  MSS.  and  versions  cor- 
rect. I  therefore  prefer  to  retain  the  traditional  reading  Alcibiades, 
and  have  so  translated.  Of  the  Alcibiades  who  wrote  the  anti- 
Montanistic  treatise  referred  to,  we  know  nothing.  Upon  Mil- 
tiades, see  especially  Hamack's  Texte  und  Untersuchungen.  I.  x, 
p.  3t8  sqq.,  Otto's  CorpH*  AM.  Christ.  IX.  364  sqq.,  and  Sal- 
mon s  article  in  the  Did.  o/Cnrist.  Biog.  III.  916. 

*  *AAici0ia£ov,  with  all  the  MSS.  and  versions,  followed  by  Vale- 
sius  (in  his  text),  by  Burton,  Laemmer,  and  Crus^:  Nicephorus. 
followed  by  Valesius  in  his  notesi  and  by  all  the  other  editors,  and 
by  the  translations  of  Stroth,  Closs,  and  Stigloher,  read  MiAriaSov. 
See  the  previous  note. 

*  This  was  the  first  work,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  denounce  the 


talcen  by  this  Alcibiades  became  very  soon  the  position  of  the  whole 
Church  (see  the  previous  chapter,  note  14). 

*  Of  this  propnetess  Ammia  ot  Philadelphia,  we  know  only  what 
we  can  gather  from  this  chapter.  She  would  seem  to  have  lived 
early  in  the  second  century,  possibly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first, 
and  to  have  been  a  proohetess  of  considerable  prominence.  That 
the  Montanists  had  gooa  ground  for  appealing  to  her,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  prophets  mentioned  as  their  models,  cannot  be  denied. 
These  early  prophets  were  doubtless  in  their  enthusiasm  far  more 
like  the  Montanistic  prophets  than  like  those  whom  the  Church  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  alone  wished  to  recognize. 

^  This  Quadratus  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Quadratus  men- 


''  But  the  false  prophet  falb  into  an  ecstasy, 
in  which  he  is  without  shame  or  fear.  Beginnings 
with  purposed  ignorance,  he  passes  on,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  involuntary  madness  of  soul. 
They  cannot  show  that  one  of  the  old  or  3 
one  of  the  new  prophets  was  thus  carried 
away  in  spirit.  Neither  can  they  boast  of  Aga- 
bus,*  or  Judas/  or  Silas,*  or  the  daughters  of 
Philip,"  or  Ammia  in  Philadelphia,  or  Quadratus, 
or  any  others  not  belonging  to  them." 

And  again  after  a  little  he  says :  "  For  if  4 
after  Quadratus  and  Ammia  in  Philadelphia, 
as  they  assert,  the  women  with  Montanus  received 
the  prophetic  gift,  let  them  show  who  among 
them  received  it  from  Montanus  and  the  women. 
For  the  apostle  thought  it  necessary  that  the 
prophetic  gift  should  continue  in  all  the  Church 
until  the  final  coming.  But  they  cannot  show 
it,  though  this  is  the  fourteenth  year  since  the 
death  of  Maximilla."  >^ 

He  writes  thus.  But  the  Miltiades  to  5 
whom  he  refers  has  left  other  monuments 
of  his  own  zeal  for  the  Divine  Scriptures," 
in  the  discourses  which  he  composed  against 
the  Greeks  and  against  the  Jews/'  answering 
each  of  them  separately  in  two  books."  And  in 
addition  he  addresses  an  apology  to  the  earthly 
rulers,"  in  behalf  of  the  philosophy  which  he 
embraced. 


tioned  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  37,  and  was  evidently  a  man  of  prominence 
in  the  East.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  oootemporary  of  Ammia,  or  to 
have  belonged  at  any  rate  to  the  succession  of  the  earliest  prophets. 
He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  bishop  of  Athens,  mentioned  in 
Bk.  IV.  chao.  sq,  and  also  in  all  probability  from  the  apologist,  men* 
tioned  in  Bk.  fv.  chap.  3.  Cf.  Hamack,  Text*  una  Unters.  I.  7. 
p.  loa  and  X04;  and  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  37,  note  z,  above. 

0  On  Agabus,  see  Acts  xi.  38,  xxi.  xo. 

T  On  Judas,  see  Acts  xv.  22,  27,  33. 

*  On  Silas^  see  Acts  xv.-xviii.  passim  ;  also  a  Cor.  i.  19,  x  Thess. 
i.  z,  9  Thess.  t.  z,  and  z_  Pet.  v.  X2,  where  Silvanus  (who  is  probably 
the  same  man)  is  mentioned. 

*  On  Uie  daughters  of  Philip,  see  Acts  xxi.  9;  also  Bk.  III.  chap. 
31,  note  8,  above. 

>i*  On  the  date  of  Maximilla's  death,  see  the  previous  chanter, 
note  3a.  To  what  utterance  of  "  the  apostle  "  (o  airdtrroAo?,  wnich 
commonly  means  Paul)  our  author  is  referring,  I  am  not  able  to  dis- 
cover, lean  find  nothing  in  his  writings,  nor  indeed  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  would  seem  to  have  suggested  the  idea  which  he 
here  attributes  to  the  apostle.  The  argument  is  a  little  obscure,  but 
the  writer  apparently  means  to  prove  that  the  Montanisu  are  not  a 
part  of  the  true  Church,  because  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  a  mark  of 
that  Church,  and  the  Montanists  no  longer  possess  that  gift.  This 
seems  a  strange  accusation  to  bring  against  the^  Montanists,  —  we 
might  expect  them  to  use  such  an  argument  against  the  Catholics. 
Intact,  we  know  that  the  accusation  u  not  true,  at  least  not  entirely 
so ;  for  we  know  that  there  were  Montanistic  prophetesses  in  Ter- 
tullian's  church  in  Carthage  later  than  this  time,  and  also  that 
there  was  still  a  prophetess  at  the  time  ApoUonius  wrote  (see 
chap.  z8,  %  6),  which  was  some  years  later  than  this  (see  chap.  z8, 
note  3) . 

u  ircpl  rd  tfcta  k6yto..  These  words  are  used  to  indicate  the 
Scriptures  in  Bk.  VI.  chap.  23,  %  a,  IX.  9.  7,  X.  4.  28,  and  in  the 
Martyrs  0/  Pale  stint  t  XL  a. 

U  CI'  re  olf  irpbc  *EAAi|vaf  crwfro^c  Atf^yotf ,  kcu  roic  irp^  *Iov- 
^cuovf .  Eusebius  is  the  only  one  to  mention  these  works,  and  no 
fragments  of  either  of  them  are  now  extant.    See  above,  note  z . 

^  CKarepf  ifiioif  viro9<<rc(  CK  hv<r\v  viram}<rac  o^^YpofA^ao'tk'. 

**  Or,  "  to  the  rulers  of  the  world"  (irpoc  tou^  xoo-fiucovt  ap^op- 
raf ) .  Valesius  supposed  these  words  to  refer  to  the  provincial  gov- 
emors,  but  it  is  far  more  natural  to  refer  them  to  the  reigning  em- 
perors, both  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  phrase  itself  and  also 
oecause  of  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  with  all  the  apologists 
to  address  their  apologies  to  the  emperors  themselves.  In  regard  to 
the  particular  emperors  addressed,  see  above,  note  z. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Manner  in  which  ApoUonius  refuted  the 
Phrygians^  and  the  Persons^  whom  he  men- 
tions, 

1  As  the  so-called  Phrygian  heresy '  was  still 
flourishing  in  Phrygia  in  his  time,  ApoUo- 
nius '  alsOy  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  undertook  its 
refutation,  and  wrote  a  special  work  against  it, 
correcting  in  detail  the  false  prophecies  current 
among  them  and  reproving  the  life  of  the  founders 
of  the  heresy.  But  hear  his  own  words  respect- 
ing Montanus : 

2  '^  His  actions  and  his  teaching  show  who 
this  new  teacher  is.    This  is  he  who  taught 

the  dissolution  of  marriage;^  who  made  laws 
for  fasting ; '  who  named  Pepuza  and  Tymion,' 

*  Or  events  {jiviov). 

'  On  the  name,  see  chap.  x6,  note  9. 

>  Of  this  Apotlonitu  we  know  little  more  than  what  Eiuebius 
lells  us  in  this  diapter.  The  zxithor  o(  PratiesitHatmt  (in  the  fifth 
ceoturf)  calls  him  bishop  of  Ephesust  but  his  authority  is  of  no 
weight,  ferome  devotes  chap.  40  of  his  de  vtr.  ill,  to  ApoUonius, 
bat  It  is  dear  that  he  derives  his  knowledge  almost  exclusively  from 
Eusebius.  ^  He  adds  the  notice,  however,  that  Teitullian  replied 
to  ApoUonius'  work  in  the  seventh  book  ol  his  own  work,  de  Ecstatt 
(now  lost).  The  character  of  ApoUonius'  work  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fragments  preserved  by  £usebius  in  this  chapter.  It  was 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  work  of  the  anonymous  writer  q[UOted  in 
■chap.  x6,  verv  bitter  in  tone  and  not  over-scrupulous  in  its  state- 
ments. ApoUonius  states  (see  in  §  la,  below)  that  he  wrote  the 
work  forty  years  after  the  rise  of  Montanism.  If  we  accepted  the 
Euaebian  date  for  its  beginning  {tT»),  this  would  bring  us  down  to 
-aia.  but  (as  remarked  sibove,  m  chap.  x6,  note  za)  Montanism  had 
DTobably  begun  in  a  quiet  way  sometime  before  this,  and  so  Apol- 
loniua'  forty  years  are  perhaps  to  be  reckoned  from  a  somewhat 
earlier  date.  His  mention  of  "  the  prophetess "  as  still  living  ^in 
$  6,  below)  might  lead  us  to  think  that  Maximttla  was  still  akve 
when  he  wrote:  but  when  the  anonymous  wrote  she  was  already 
dead,  and  the  reasons  for  assigning;  the  latter  to  a  date  as  eariy  as 
Z93  are  too  strong  to  be  set  aside.  We  must  therefore  suppose 
ApoUonius  to  be  referring  to  some  other  prophetess  well  known  in 
his  time.  That  there  were  many  such  prophetesses  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century  is  clear  from  the  works  of  TertuUian. 
Jerome  ititd.)  states  that  an  account  of  the  death  of  Montanus  and 


hb  prophetesses  by  hanging  was  contained  in  ApoUonius'  work,  but 
it  has  been  justly  suspected  that  he  is  confusmg  the  work  of  the 


Sac.  I.  p.  467  sq.,  and  an  English  translation  in  the  Ante-Nuene 
Fathers^  VIII.  p.  775  sq. 

^  We  are  not  to  gather  from  this  that  the  Montanists  forbade 
marriage.  They  were,  to  be  sure,  decidedly  ascetic  in  their  tendencies, 
and  they  did  teach  the  unlawfulness  of  second  marriages,  —  which 
had  long  been  looked  upon  with  disfavor  in  many  quarters,  but 
whose  lawfulness  the  Church  had  never  denied,  —  and  magnified  the 
blessedness  of  the  single  state ;  but  beyond  this  they  did  not  go,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge.  Our  chief  sources  for  the  Montanistic 
view  of  marriage  are  TertuUian's  works  ad  Uxorem,  de  Pudict'i., 
-de  Monogamiat  de  Exhort,  ad  casiitat.f  and  Epiphanius'  Hter. 
XLVIII.  9. 

*  One  great  point  of  dispute  between  the  Montanists  and  the 
Catholics  was  the  subiect  of  fasts  (cf.  Hippolytus,  VIII.  la,  X.  aij 
who  makes  it  almost  the  only  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Mon- 
tanists) .  The  Montanist  prophetesses  ordained  two  new  fasts  of  a 
week  each  in  addition  to  the  annual  paschal  fast  of  the  Church;  and 
the  regulations  for  these  two  weeks  were  made  very  severe.  Still 
further  they  extended  the  duration  of  the  regular  weekly  (Wednes- 
day and  Fnday)  fasts,  making  them  cover  the  whole  instead  of  only 
a  part  of  the  day.  The  Cauolics  very  strenuously  opposed  these 
ordinances,  not  because  they  were  opposed  to  fasting  (marijir  of  them 
indulged  extensively  in  the  practice) ,  but  because  they  objected  to 
the  imposition  of  such  extra  fasts  as  bmding^  upon  the  Church.  They 
were  satisfied  with  the  traditional  customs  in  this  matter,  and  did  not 
care  to  have  heavier  burdens  imposed  upon  the  Christians  in  general 
than  their  fathers  had  borne.  Our  principal  sources  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Montanists  and  Catholics  on  this  subject 
are  TertuUian's  <&  yejuniis;  Epiphanius, //<rr.  XLVIII.  8;  Jerome, 
Ep.  ad  Marcellam  (Migne,  Ep.  XLI.  3),  Comment,  in  Matt.  c. 
9,  vers.  15;  and  Theodoret,  Hter.  Fab.  III.  a. 

'  Pepoxa  was  an  obscure  town  in  the  western  part  of  Phrygia; 
Tymion,  otherwise  unknown,  was  probably  situated  in  the  same 


small  towns  in  Phrygia,  Jerusalem,  wishing  to 
gather  people  to  them  from  all  directions ;  who 
appointed  collectors  of  money ; ''  who  contrived 
the  receiving  of  gifts  under  the  name  of  offer- 
ings ;  who  provided  salaries  for  those  who 
preached  his  doctrine,  that  its  teaching  might 
prevail  through  gluttony."® 

He  writes  thus  concerning  Montanus;  3 
and  a  little  farther  on  he  writes  as  follows 
concerning  his  prophetesses:  "We  show  that 
these  first  prophetesses  themselves,  as  soon  as 
they  were  filled  with  the  Spirit,  abandoned  their 
husbands.  How  falsely  therefore  they  speak  who 
call  Prisca  a  virgin."  • 

Afterwards  he  says :  "  Does  not  all  Scrip-  4 
ture  seem  to  you  to  forbid  a  prophet  to  re- 
ceive gifts  and  money  ?  "  When  therefore  I  see 
the  prophetess  receiving  gold  and  silver  and 
costly  garments,  how  can  I  avoid  reproving 
her?" 

And  again  a  little  farther  on  he  speaks  6 
thus  concerning  one  of  their  confessors : 

"So  also  Themiso,"  who  was  clothed  with 
plausible  covetousness,  could  not  endure  the 
sign  of  confession,  but  threw  aside  bonds  for 
an  abundance  of  possessions.  Yet,  though  he 
should  have  been  humble  on  this  account,  he 
dared  to  boast  as  a  martyr,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  apostle,  he  wrote  a  certain  catholic  *^  epistle, 

neighborhood.  Peptua  was  early  made,  and  long  continued,  the 
chief  center— the  Jerusalem — of  the  sect,  and  even  gave  its  name 
to  the  sect  in  many  quarters.  Hamack  has  rightly  emphasized  the 
significance  of  this  statement  of  ApoUonius,  and  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Montanus'  original  idea  must  have  been  the  gathering 
of  the  choeen  people  from  all  the  world  into  one  region,  that  they 
might  form  one  fold,  and  freed  from  all  the  political  and  social  rela- 
tions in  which  they  had  hitherto  lived  mignt  await  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  who  would  speedily  descend,  and  set  up  his  kingdom  in 
this  new  Jerusalem.  Only  after  this  idea  had  been  proved  imprac- 
ticable did  Montanism  adapt  itself  to  circumstances  and  proceed  to 
establish  itself  in  the  midst  of  society  as  it  existed  in  tne  outside 
world.  That  Montanus  built  upon  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  espe- 
cially upon  chaps,  x.  and  xvii.,  in  this  original  attempt  of  his,  is  per- 
fectly  main  (cl.  Hamack's  Dofmengeschichte^  I.  p.  319  and  las. 
With  this  passage  from  ApoUonius,  compare  also  Epiphanius,  fuer. 
XLVIII.  Z4  and  XLIX.  z,  and  Jerome  Ep.  ad  Marcellam). 

^  This  appointment  of  ecotiomic  officers  and  the  formation  of  a 
compact  organization  were  a  part  of  the  one  general  plan,  referred  to 
in  the  previous  note,  and  must  have  marked  the  earliest  years  of  the 
sect.  Later,  when  it  was  endeavoring  to  adapt  itself  to  the  catholic 
Church,  and  to  compromise  matters  in  such  a  way  as  still  to  secure 
recognition  from  the  Church,  this  organization  must  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  less  importance,  and  indeed  probably  never  went 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  Phrygia.  That  it  continued  long  in  that 
region,  however,  is  clear  from  Jerome's  words  in  his  Epistle  to 
Marcella  alreadv  referred  to.    Compare  also  chap  x6,  note  35. 

*  There  can  oe  little  doubt  that  the  Church  teachers  and  other 
officers  were  still  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  hence 
ApoUonius  was  really  scandalized  at  what  he  considered  makingmer- 
chandise  of  spiritual  things  (cf.  the  Didache^  chaps.  XI.  and  All.: 
but  even  in  the  Didache  we  find  already  a  sort  of  stated  s.ilary  pro- 
vided for  the  prophets;  cf.  chap.  XII.).  For  him  to  conclude, 
however,  from  the  |>ractice  instituted  by  the  Montanists  in  accordance 
with  their  other  provisions  for  the  formation  of  a  compact  organi- 
zation, that  they  were  avaricious  and  gluttonous,  is  quite  unjus- 
tifiable, just  as  much  so  as  if  our  salaried  clergy  to-day  should  be 
accused,  as  a  class,  of  such  sins. 

*  See  chap.  z6,  note  x8.  ^^  See  note  8. 

*^  On  Themiso,  see  chap.  z6,  note  31. 

u  Ka0oAt,ici]i'  eirio'ToAi^i'.  Catholic  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  of  the  epistles  of  James,  Peier,  John,  and  jude;  that  is, 
general,  addressed  to  no  particular  church.  The  epistle  is  no  longer 
extant.  Its  "  blasphemy  "  against  the  Lord  and  his  apostles  lay 
undoubtedly  in  its  statement  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Montanists,  that  the  age  of  revelation  had  not  ceased,  but  that 
through  the  promised  Paraclete  revelations  were  still  given,  which 
supplemented  or  superseded  those  granted  the  apostles  by  Christ. 
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to  instruct  those  whose  ^th  was  better  than  his 
own,  contending  for  words  of  empty  sound,  and 
blaspheming  against  the  Lord  and  the  apostles 
and  the  holy  Church." 

6  And  again  concerning  others  of  those 
honored  among  them  as  martyrs,  he  writes 

as  follows : 

"  Not  to  speak  of  many,  let  the  prophetess 
herself  tell  us  of  Alexander,^*  who  called  himself 
a  martyr,  with  whom  she  is  in  the  habit  of  ban- 
queting, and  who  is  worshiped^  by  many.  We 
need  not  mention  his  robberies  and  other  daring 
deeds  for  which  he  was  punished,  but  the 

7  archives^*  contain  them.     Which  of  these 
forgives  the  sins  of  the  other?    Does  the 

prophet  the  robberies  of  the  martyr,  or  the 
martyr  the  covetousness  of  the  prophet?  For 
although  the  Lord  said,  *  Provide  neither  gold, 
nor  silver,  neither  two  coats,*  ^  these  men,  in 
complete  opposition,  transgress  in  respect  to  the 
possession  of  the  forbidden  things.  For  we  will 
show  that  those  whom  they  cdl  prophets  and 
martyrs  gather  their  gain  not  only  from  rich 
men,  but  also  from  the  poor,  and  orphans, 

8  and  widows.     But  if  they  are  confident,  let 
them  stand  up  and  discuss  these  matters, 

that  if  convicted  they  may  hereafter  cease  trans- 
gressing.    For  the  fruits  of  the  prophet  must  be 
tried ;  *  for  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.'  *• 

9  But  that  those  who  wish  may  know  con- 
cerning Alexander,  he  was  tried  by  -^mi- 

lius  Frontinus,"  proconsul  at  Ephesus ;  not  on 
account  of  the  Name,**  but  for  the  robberies 
which  he  had  committed,  being  already  an  apos- 
tate.''^ Afterwards,  having  falsely  declared  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  was  released,  having 
deceived  the  faithful  that  were  there.*    And  his 

^  This  frazmcDt  gives  us  our  only  information  in  regard  to  this 
Alexander.  That  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  story  told  by 
Apollonius  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  possible  that  Alexander  was  a 
bad  man,  and  that  the  Montanists  had  been  deceived  in  him,  as 
often  happens  in  all  relizious  bodies.  Such  a  thing  might  much 
more  easily  happen  after  the  sect  had  been  for  a  numb«r  of  years  in 
a  flourishing  condition  than  in  its  earlier  years;  and  the  exactness 
of  the  account,  and  the  challenge  to  disprove  it,  would  seem  to  lend 
it  some  weight.  At  the  same  tmie  Apollonius  is  clearly  as  unprin- 
cipled and  mshonest  a  writer  as  the  anonymous,  and  hence  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  any  of  hU  reports  to  the  discredit  of  the 
Montanists.  If  the  anonymous  made  so  many  accusations  out  of 
whole  cloth,  Apollonius  may  have  done  the  same  in  the  present  in- 
stance: and  the  fact  that  many  still  "  worshiped  "  him  would  seem  to 
show  that  Apollonius'  accusations,  if  they  possessed  any  foundation, 
were  at  any  rate  not  proven. 

^*  A  very  common  accusation  brought  against  various  sects. 
Upon  the  significance  of  it,  see  Hamack,  DogmcngesckichUf  I. 
p.  83,  note  a. 

^*  6»-(o-966ofioc,  originally  the  back  chamber  of  the  old  temple  of 
Athenae  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  where  the  public  treasure  was 
kept.  It  then  came  to  be  used  of  the  inner  chamber  of  any  temple 
where  the  public  treasure  was  kept,  and  in  the  present  instance  is 
used  of  the  apartment  which  contained  the  public  records  or  archives. 
Just  below,  Apollonius  uses  the  phrase  iti^oaiov  apxtiov^  in  refer- 
ring to  the  same  thing. 

"  Matt.  X.  9,  xo.  "  Matt.  xii.  33. 

"  We  know,  unfortunately,  nothing  about  thu  proconsul,  and 
hence  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  this  occurrence. 

*•  i.e.  of  Christ. 

i»  1r<^>a^dn^. 

*^  cira  iwi}litv<raixtv<n  T^  ovofian  rov  Kvpiov  awoXikvrai  irAavi)- 
ffac  rove  JKci  n-itrrovf .  Tne  meaning  seems  to  be  that  while  in 
prison  he  pretended  to  be  a  Christian,  and  thus  obtained  the  favor 
of  the  brethren,  who  procured  his  release  by  using  their  influence 
with  the  judge. 


own  parish,  from  which  he  came,  did  not  receive 
him,  because  he  was  a  robber.*^  Those  who 
wish  to  learn  about  him  have  the  public  records^ 
of  Asia.  And  yet  the  prophet  with  whom  he 
spent  many  years  knows  nothing  about 
him  !®  Exposing  him,  through  him  we  ex-  10- 
pose  also  the  pretense  **  of  the  prophet.  We 
could  show  the  same  thing  of  many  others.  But  if 
they  are  confident,  let  them  endure  the  test." 

Again,  in  another  part  of  his  work  he     11 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  prophets  of  whom 
they  boast : 

"If  they  deny  that  their  prophets  have  re- 
ceived gifts,  let  them  acknowledge  this :  that  if 
they  are  convicted  of  receiving  them,  they  are 
not  prophets.  And  we  will  bring  a  multitude 
of  proofs  of  this.  But  it  is  necessary  that  all 
the  fruits  of  a  prophet  should  be  examined. 
Tell  me,  does  a  prophet  dye  his  hair?**  Does 
a  prophet  stain  his  eyelids  ? "  Does  a  prophet 
delight  in  adornment?  Does  a  prophet  play 
with  tables  and  dice  ?  Does  a  prophet  lend  on 
usury  ?  I-,et  them  confess  whether  these  .things 
are  lawful  or  not;  but  I  will  show  that  they 
have  been  done  by  them."  ^ 

This  same  Apollonius  states  in  the  same     12 
work  that,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  it  was 
the  fortieth  year  since  Montanus  had  begun 
his  pretended  prophecy.^     And  he  saj^     13- 
also  that  Zoticus,  who  was  mentioned  by 
the  former  writer,*  when  Maximilla  was  pre- 
tending to  prophesy  in  Pepuza,  resisted  her  and 
endeavored  to  refute  the  spirit  that  was  working 
in  her ;  but  was  prevented  by  those  who  agreed 
with  her.   He  mentions  also  a  certain  Thraseas* 
among  the  martyrs  of  that  time. 

He  speaks,  moreover,  of  a  tradition  that  the 
Saviour  commanded  his  apostles  not  to  depart 
from  Jerusalem  for  twelve  years.^  He  uses  tes- 
timonies also  from  the  Revelation  of  John,"  and 


*i  We  have  no  means  of  controlling  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

B  &v  o  irpo6^i?f  <rvv6yTa  iroXAoif  <rr<nv  ayvotl,  as  is  read  by 
all  the  MSB.,  followed  by  the  majority  of  the  editors.  Heinichen 
reads  ^  o  frpo^^rijf  <n/yit¥  iroAAoi«  crcaiv  a^i'oci,  but  the  emenda<- 
tion  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  a-^^foei  implies  ignorance  of  the  man's 
true  character;  although  with  him  so  many  years,  he  knows  natk' 
ing  aJbont  hitn^  it  igHorant  of  his  true  character  /  The  sentence 
is  evidently  ironical.  ••  tti\v  vir69raaiv» 

*•  3airTCT<u.  *  (TTt^i^cTai. 

^  Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  asceticism  and  the  severe  morality 
of  the  Montanists,  we  can  look  upon  the  implications  of  this  passage 
as  nothing  better  than  baseless  slanders.  That  there  mig^ht  have 
been  an  individual  here  and  there  whose  conduct  justified  this  attack 
cannot  be  denied,  but  to  bring  such  accusations  against  the  Montan- 
ists in  general  was  both  unwarranted  and  absurd,  and  Apollonius 
cannot  but  have  been  aware  of  the  fact.  His  lancuage  is  rather  that 
of  a  bullv  or  braggadocio  who  knows  the  untruthfulness  of  his  state* 
ments,  tnan  of  a  man  conscious  of  his  own  honesty  and  of  the  relia- 
bilitv  of  his  account. 

*"  On  the  date  of  Apollonius'  work,  see  above,  note  3. 

*  See  chap.  16,  §  17. 

^  This  Thraseas  is  undoubtedly  to  be  identified  with  Thraseas, 
"  bishop  and  martyr  of  Eumenia,"  mentioned  by  Polycrates,  as 
quoted  in  chap.  94,  below.  We  know  no  more  about  him  than  is 
told  us  there. 

*i  Clement  {Strom.  VI.  5)  records  the  same  tradition,  quoting 
it  from  the  Preaching 0/ Peter ^  upon  which  work,  see  Bk.  III.  chap. 
3,  note  8,  above, 

**  Compare  Eusebius'  promise  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  34,  §  x8,  and  see. 
note  ax  on  that  chapter. 
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he  relates  that  a  dead  man  had,  through  the 
Divine  power,  been  raised  by  John  himself  in 
Ephesus.*'  He  also  adds  other  things  by  which 
he  fully  and  abundantly  exposes  the  error  of  the 
heresy  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  These 
are  the  matters  recorded  by  Apollonius. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 
Serapion  on  the  Heresy  of  the  Phrygians, 

1  Serapion,^  who,  as  report  says,  succeeded 
Maximinus '  at  that  time  as  bishop  of  the 

church  of  Antioch,  mentions  the  works  of  Apoli- 
narius*  against  the  above-mentioned  heresy. 
And  he  alludes  to  him  in  a  private  letter  to 
Caricus  and  Pontius,*  in  which  he  himself  ex- 
poses the  same  heresy,  and  adds  the  following 
words :  * 

2  "  That  you  may  see  that  the  doings  of 
this  lying  band  of  the  new  prophecy,  so 

called,  are  an  abomination  to  all  the  brother- 

^  No  one  else,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  records  this  tradition,  but 
it  is  of  a  piece  with  many  others  in  regard  to  John  which  were 
afloat  in  tl»e  early  Church. 

>  Both  versions  of  the  Chron*  agree  in  putting  the  accession  of 
Serapion  into  tlue  eleventh  year  of  Commodus  (too  a.d.)>  and  that 
of  his  successor  Asclepiades  into  the  first  year  of  CaracaUa,  which 
would  give  Serapion  an  eoiscopate  of  twenty-one  years  (Syncellus 
says  twenty-five  years,  although  giving  the  same  dates  of  accession 
for  both  bishops  that  the  other  versions  give).  Serapion  was  a  well- 
known  person,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  think  that  the  dates  given 
by  the  Chron.  in  connection  with  him  may  be  more  reliable  than 
most  of  its  dates.  The  truth  is.  that  from  the  present  chapter  we 
learn  that  he  was  already  bishop  before  the  end  of  Commodus*  reign, 
i.e.  before  the  end  of  193  a.d.  Were  the  statement  of  Eutychius,  — 
that  Demetrius  of  Alexandria  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Maximus 
of  Antioch  and  Victor  of  Rome,  —  to  be  relied  upon,  we  could  fix 
his  accession  between  189  and  193  (see  Hamack's  Zeit  dts  Ig- 
natius,  p.  45).  But  the  truth  is  little  weight  can  be  atuched  to 
his  report.  While  we  cannot  therefore  reach  certainty  in  the  mat- 
ter, there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  approximate  accuracy  of 
the  date  given  by  the  Chron.  ^  As  to  the  time  of  his  death,  we  can  fix 
the  date  of  Asclepiades'  accession  approximately  in  the  year  azz  (see 
Bk.  VI.  chap,  xx,  note  6),  and  from  the  fragment  of  Alexander's 
epbtle  to  the  Antiochenes,  quoted  in  that  chapter,  it  seems  probable 
that  there  had  been  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Antioch  for  some  time. 
But  from  the  mention  of  Seraoion's  epistles  to  Domninus  (Bk.  VI. 
chap,  xa)  we  may  gather  that  he  lived  until  after. the  great  persecu- 
tion of  Severus  (a.d.  aoa  sq.).  From  Bk.  VI.  chap,  za,  we  learn  that 
Serapion  was  quite  a  writer;  and  he  is  commemorated  also  by  le- 
rome  {,de  vir.  ill.  c.  41}  and  by  Socrates  (//.  E.  III.  7).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ratstle  quoted  here,  he  addressed  to  Domninus,  accord- 
ing to  Bk.  VL  chap,  xa,  a  treatise  (Jerome,  ad  Domninum  .  .  . 
volumtn  composutt)^  or  epistle  (the  Greek  of  Eusebius  reads  sim- 
ply Ta,  but  uses  the  same  article  to  describe  the  epistle  or  epistles  to 
Caricus  and  Pontius,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  writing  is  uncertain), 
as  well  as  some  other  epistles,  and  a  work  on  the  Gospel  of  Peter. 
These  were  the  only  writings  of  his  which  Eusebius  had  seen,  but 
he  reports  that  there  were  probably  other  works  extant.  There  are 
preserved  to  us  only  the  two  fragments  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  these 
two  chapters.  Serapion  also  played  a  prominent  r&le  in  the  tradition 
cX  the  Edesaene  church,  as  we  leam  from  Zahn's  Docirina  Addai 
ipdit.  Grl.  Amz.  1877,  St.  6,  p.  173,  179,  according  to  Hamack's 
Zeii  dgs  lenaiiuSy  p.  46  sqq.). 

'  On  Maximinus,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  94,  note  6. 

9  See  Bk.  IV.  chap.  37,  note  x. 

^  Caricus  and  Pontius  (called  Poniicus  in  this  passage  by  most 
of  the  MSS.  of  Eusebius,  but  Pontius  by  one  of  the  best  of  them, 
by  Nicephorus,  Jerome,  and  Eusebius  himself  in  Bk.  VI.  chap.  xa. 
which  authorities  are  followed  by  Stroth,  Burton,  Schwegler,  ana 
Heiaichen)  are  called  in  Bk.  VI.  chap,  xa,  (KxAiycrtacrriicouf  aKfif>df. 
They  are  otherwise  unknown  personages.^  In  that  chapter  the  plural 
article  ta  is  used  of  the  writing,  or  writings,  addressed  to  Caricus 
and  Pontius,  implying  that  viro/uii'i^ftaTa  is  to  be  supplied.  This 
seems  to  imply  more  than  one  writing,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conclude  that  more  than  the  single  epistle  mentioned  here  is  meant, 
for  the  plural  virofiKifMara  was  often  used  in  a  sort  of  collective  sense 
to  signify  a  collection  of  notes,  memoranda,  &c. 

*  This  fragment  is  given  by  Routh,  Rel.  Sacra ^  and,  in  English, 
in  iht  AnU-Nictng  Fathers^  VIII.  p.  775. 


hood  throughout  the  world,  I  have  sent  you 
writings  ^  of  the  most  blessed  Claudius  Apolina- 
rius,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia.'' 

In  the  same  letter  of  Serapion  the  signa-       3 
tures  of  several  bishops  are  found,''  one  of 
whom  subscribes  himself  as  follows : 

"  I,  Aurelius  Cyrenius,  a  witness,'  pray  for  your 
health." 

And  another  in  this  manner : 

"  -^lius  Publius  Julius,®  bishop  of  Debeltum, 
a  colony  of  Thrace.  As  God  liveth  in  the 
heavens,  the  blessed  Sotas  in  Anchialus  desired 
to  cast  the  demon  out  of  Priscilla,  but  the  hypo- 
crites did  not  permit  him."^° 

And  the  autograph  signatures  of  many      4 
other  bishops  who  agreed  with  them  are 
contained  in  the  same  letter. 

.  So  much  for  these  persons. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Writings  of  IrencBus  against  the  Schismatics 

at  Rome. 

iRENiEUS*  WTote   Several  letters  against       1 
those  who  were  disturbing  the  sound  ordi- 
nance of  the  Church  at  Rome.     One  of  them 
was  to  Blastus  On  Schism ;  *  another  to  Florinus 

*  See  Bk.  IV.  chap.  37,  note  5. 

'  Valesius  lastly  remarks  that  Eusebius  does  not  say  that  these 
bishops  sij^ea  Serapion's  epistle,  but  only  that  their  signatures 
or  notes  (viro<n)^f(w<rc(f )  were  contained  in  the  epistle.  He  thinks 
it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  a  bishop  of  Thrace  (the  nationality 
of  the  other  bishops  we  do  not  know)  should  have  signed  this  epistle 
of  Serapion's,  and  he  therefore  concludes  that  Serapion  simply  copies 
from  another  epistle  sent  originally  from  Thrace.  This  is  possible; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  Eusebius  says  that  other  bishops  put 
in  their  signatures  or  notes  with  their  own  hands  (avroypa^ot 
<n7M*i«^<reiv) ,  which  precludes  the  idea  that  Serapion  simply  copies 
their  testimony  from  another  source,  and  if  they  signed  thus  it  is 
possible  that  the  Thracian  bishop  did  likewise.  It  may  be  that 
Serapion  took  pains  to  compose  a  semi-official  communication  which 
should  have  the  endorsement  of  as  many  anti-Montanistic  bishops  as 
possible,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  their  signatures  he  sent  it  aibout 
from  one  to  the  other  before  forwarding  it  to  Caricus  and  Pontius. 

*  Of  this  Aurelius  Cyrenius  we  know  nothing.  It  is  possible 
that  he  means  to  call  himself  simply  a  witness  {tt.ci(irvs)  to  the  facts 
recorded  by  Serapion  in  his  epistle,  but  more  probable  that  he  uses 
the  word  to  indicate  that  he  has  "  witnessed  for  Christ "  under  perse- 
cution. 

*  Alius  Publius  Julius  is  also  an  otherwise  unknown  personage. 
Debeltum  and  Ancnialus  were  towns  of  Thrace,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea. 

i<*  Li^htfoot  i/gnaiiust  II.  xii)  suggests  that  this  Sotas  (Swraf) 
may  be  identical  with  the  Zoticus  (Za>rijc6f )  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  the  interchange  of  the  initial  S  and  Z  being  very  common. 
But  we  leam  from  chap.  x6  that  Zoticus  was  bishop  of  (Jomana,  so 
that  he  can  hardly  be  identified  with  Sotas,  bishop  of  Anchialus. 
>  On  Irenaeus,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap,  sx,  note  9. 

*  Eusebius,  in  chap.  X5,  informs  us  that  both  Blastus  and  Flori- 
nus drew  many  away  from  the  church  of  Rome  by  their  heretical 
innovations.  He  does  not  tell  us  either  there  or  here  the  nature  0/ 
the  opinions  which  Blastus  held,  but  from  Pseudo-Tertullian*s  Adv. 
omnes  Har.  chap.  8,  we  leam  that  Blastus  was  a  Quartodeciman. 
("  In  addition  to  all  tltese,  there  is  likewise  Blastus,  who  would  la- 
tently introduce  Judaism.  For  he  says  the  passover  is  not  to  be 
kept  otherwise  than  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  the  month.")  From  Pacianus'  Epistola  ad  Symprcnian.  de 
caikolico  nomine ^  chap,  a,  we  leam  that  he  was  a  Montanist;  and 
since  the  Montanists  of  Asia  Minor  were,  like  the  other  Christians 
of  that  region,  Quartodecimans,  it  is  not  surprisiiig  that  Blastus 
should  be  at  the  same  time  a  Montanist  ana  a  (^uartodeciman. 
Florinust  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  note,  taught  his  heresies 
while  Victor  was  bishop  of  Rome  (180-19^  or  X99) ;  and  since  Eust- 
bius  connects  Blastus  so  closely  with  him,  we  may  conclude  that 
Blastus  flourished  at  about  the  same  time.  Irenaeus  epistle  to  Blas- 
tus, On  Schism^  is  no  longer  extant.  A  Syriac  fragment  of  an 
epistle  of  Irenaeus,  addressed  to  **  an  Alexandrian,''  on  the  paschak 
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On  Monarchy,'  or  That  God  is  not  the  Author 
of  Evil.  For  Florinus  seemed  to  be  defending 
this  opinion.  And  because  he  was  being  drawn 
away  by  the  error  of  Valentinus,  Irenaeus  wrote 
his  work  On  the  Ogdoad,*  in  which  he  shows 

question  (FraEment  37  in  Harvey's  edition)  is  possiblva  part  of  this 
lost  epistle.  If  the  one  referred  to  in  this  fragment  oe  Blaatus,  he 
was  an  Alexandrian^and  in  that  case  must  have  adopted  the  Quarto- 
deciman  position  under  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic  Montanists,  for 
the  paschal  calendar  of  the  Alexandrian  church  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Rome  (see  the  Diet,  e/ Christ,  Btog.  III.  p.  964).  If  Blastus 
was  a  Montanist,  as  stated  by  Pacianus,  his  neresv  was  quite  different 
from  that  of  Florinus  (who  was  a  Gnostic) ;  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  leaders  of  diflferent  heresies  is  confirmed  by  the  words  of 
Eusebius  in  chap.  15,  above :  '*  Each  one  striving  to  introduce  his 
otifM  innovations  in  respect  to  the  truth."  Whether  Blastus,  like 
Florinus,  was  a  presbyter,  and  like  him  was  deposed  from  his  oflSce, 
we  do  not  know,  but  the  words  of  Eusebius  in  chap.  15  seem  to 
favor  this  supposition. 

*  Florinus,  as  we  learn  from  chap.  15,  was  for  a  time  a  presbyter 
of  the  Roman  Church,  but  lost  his  office  on  account  of  heresy. 
From  the  fragment  of  this  epistle  of  Irenaeus  to  Florinus  ouoted  by 
Eusebius  just  below,  we  learn  that  Florinus  was  somewnat  older 
than  Irenaeus,  but  like  him  a  disciple  of  Polycarp.    The  title  of  this 

a>istle  shows  that  Florinus  was  already  a  Gnostic,  or  at  least  in- 
ined  toward  Gnostic  views.  Eusebius  evidently  had  no  direct 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  Florinus  on  the  origin  of  evil,  for 
he  says  that  he  appeared  to  maintain  (<ibicci  irpodurvt^cif)  the 
opinion  that  God  was  the  author  of  evil.  Eusebjus'  conclusion  is 
accepted  bv  most  ancient  and  modem  writers,  but  it  is  suggested  by 
Salmon  {.Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.  II.  ^44)  that  Eusebius  was  perhaps 
mistaken,  *'  for,  since  the  characteruuc  of  dualiiim  is  not  to  matce 
God  the  author  of  evil,  but  to  clear  him  from  the  charoe  by  ascrib- 
ing evil  to  an  independent  origin,  the  title  would  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  letter  was  directed,  not  against  one  who  had  himself  held 
God  to  be  the  author  of  evil,  but  against  one  who  had  charged  the 
doctrine  of  a  single  first  principle  with  necessarily  leading  to  this 
conclusion.  And  we  should  have  supposed  that  tne  object  of  Ire- 
nxus  was  to  show  that  it  was  possible  to  assert  God  to  be  the  sole 
origin  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  without  holding  evil  to  be  his  work." 
Since  Eusebius  had  seen  the  epistle  of  Irenaeus  to  Florinus,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  he  can  have  misconceived  Florinus'  position. 
At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  state  it  with  positiveness ;  and  the  fact 
that  Florinus,  if  not  already,  certainlv  was  soon  afterward  a  Valen- 
tinian,  and  hence  a  dualist,  makes  Salmon's  supposition  very  plausi- 
ble.    Florinus  is  not  mentioned  in  Irenaeus*  great  work  against 


the  groundwork  (see  Salmon,  I.e.),  The  silence  of  Irenaeus  is 
easily  explained  by  supposing  Florinus'  fall  into  heresy  to  have 
taken  place  after  the  composition  of  hia  lectures  against  heresies 
and  of  nis  great  work ;  ana  the  silence  of  the  later  writers  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  Irenxus'  work  makes  no  niention  of  him, 
and  that,  whatever  his  influence  may  have  been  during  his  lifetime, 
it  did  not  last,  and  hence  his  name  attracted  00  particular  attention 
after  his  death. 

It  has  been  maintauned  by  some  (e.g.  Lightfoot,  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review 1 1875,  p.  83^)  that  this  epistle  to  Florinus  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Irenaeus  writings  but  Lipsius  {Diet,  0/ Christ.  Biog. 
III.  363)  has  given  other  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  thinking  that 
Florinus'  heresv,  and  therefore  Irenaeus'  epistle  and  his  work  On 
the  Ogdoad,  belonged  to  the  time  of  .Victor,  and  hence  were  later 
than  tne  work  Against  Hertsies.  A  Syriac  fragment  of  an  epistle 
concerning  Florinus,  addressed  by  Irenaeus  to  Victor  (Harvey's  edi- 
tion, Fragm.  a8),  is  extant,  and  supporu  Lipsius'  conclusion.  It 
would  seem  that  Irenaeus,  subsequent  to  the  writing;  of  his  great 
work,  learning  that  Florinus  was  holding  heretical  opinions  on  the 
origin  of  evil,  addressed  him  the  epistle  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 
That  afterward,  Florinus  having  embrsiced  Valentinianism,  and  hav- 
ing written  "  an  abominable  book  "  (as  the  fragment  just  referred  to 
says),  Irenaeus  wrote  his  work  On  the  Ogdoad^  and  subsequently 
acldressed  his  epistle  to  Victor,  calling  upon  him  to  take  decisive 
measures  against  Florinus.  now  seen  to  be  a  regular  heretic.  What 
was  the  result  of  Irenaeus  epistles  and  book  we  do  not  know;  we 
hear  nothing  more  about  the  matter,  nor  do  we  know  anything;  more 
about  Florinus  ^for  Augustine's  mention  of  Florinus  as  the  founder 
of  a  sect  of  Flonniani  is  a  mistake;  see  Salmon,  I.e.). 

*  This  treatise.  On  the  Otdoad,  is  no  longer  exunt,  thoush  it  is 
probable  that  we  have  a  few  tragmenta  of  it  (see  Harvey,  I.  clxvi.). 
The  importance  which  Irenaeus  attached  to  this  work  is  seen  from 
the  solemn  adjuration  with  which  he  closed  it.  It  must  have  been 
largely  identical  in  substance  with  the  portions  of  his  Adv.  Heer. 
which  deal  with  the  aeons  of  the  Valentinians.  It  may  have  been  little 
more  than  an  enlargement  of  those  portjons  of  the  earlier  work.  The 
Ogdoad  (Greek,  oy5oa«,  a  word  signifying  primarily  a  thing  in  eight 
parts)  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  speculations  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. Valentinus  taught  eight  primary  aeons,  in  four  pairs,  as  the 
root  and  origin  of  the  other  aeons  and  of  all  beings.  These  eight  he 
called  the  fust  or  primary  Ogdcnd :  and  hence  a  work  upon  the 
Ogdoad,  written  against  a  Valentinian,  must,  of  course|^  be  a  general 
discussion  of  the  Valentinian  doctrine  of  the  seons.    The  word  Og- 


that  he  himself  had  been  acquainted  with 
the  first  successors  of  the  apostles.'    At  the       2 
close  of  the  treatise  we  have  found  a  most 
beautiful  note  which  we  are  constrained  to  insert 
in  this  work.*     It  runs  as  follows  : 

"  I  adjure  thee  who  mayest  copy  this  book, 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  his  glorious 
advent  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  living  and 
the  dead,  to  compare  what  thou  shalt  write,  and 
correct  it  carefully  by  this  manuscript,  and  also 
to  write  this  adjuration,  and  place  it  in  the 
copy." 

These  things  may  be  profitably  read  in       3 
his  work,  and  related  by  us,  that  we  may 
have  those  ancient  and  truly  holy  men  as  the 
best  example  of  painstaking  carefulness. 

In  the  letter  to  Florinus,  of  which  we       4 
have  spoken,^  Irenaeus  mentions  again  his 
intimacy  with  Polycarp,  saying : 

"These  doctrines,  O  Florinus,  to  speak 
mildly,  are  not  of  sound  judgment.  These 
doctrines  disagree  with  the  Church,  and  drive 
into  the  greatest  impiety  those  who  accept  them. 
These  doctrines,  not  even  the  heretics  outside 
of  the  Church,  have  ever  dared  to  publish. 
These  doctrines,  the  presbyters  who  were  be- 
fore us,  and  who  were  companions  of  the  apos- 
tles, did  not  deliver  to  thee. 

"  For  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  saw  thee  in       5 
lower  Asia  with  Polycarp,  moving  in  splen- 
dor in  the  royal  court,*  and  endeavoring  to 
gain  his   approbation.      I   remember  the       6 
events  of  that  time  more  clearly  than  those 
of  recent  years.     For  what  boys  learn,  growing 
with  their  mind,  becomes  joined  with  it ;  so  that 
I  am  able  to  describe  the  very  place  in  which 
the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  as  he  discoursed,  and 
his  goings  out  and  his  comings  in,  and  the  man- 

doad  was  not  used  by  all  the  Gnostics  in  the  same  sense.  It  was  quite 
commonly  employed  to  denote  the  supercelestial  region  which  lay 
above  the  seven  planetary  spheres  (or  Hebdomad) ,  and  hence  above 
the  control  of  the  seven  angels  who  severally  presided  over  these 
spheres.  In  the  Valentinian  svstem  a  higher  sphere,  the  Pleroma, 
the  abode  of  the  aeons,  was  adaed,  and  the  supercelestial  sphere,  the 
Ogdoad  of  the  other  systems,  was  commonly  called  the  Mesotes,  or 
middle  region.  For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  Ogdoad.  sec 
Salmon's  articles  Hebdomad  and  Ogdoad  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog, 

"  Literally,  "  in  which  he  shows  that  he  himself  had  seized  upon 
(«<iTciAi|^ci'ai)  the  first  succession  {h<alo\r\v)  of  the  apostles."  In 
order  to  emphasixe  the  fact  that  he  was  teaching  true  doctrine,  he 
pointed  out,  as  he  did  so  often  elsewhere,  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  disciples  of  the  apostles. 

*  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  copyists,  both  by  accident  and 
by  design,  to  make  changes,  often  serious,  in  copying  books.  We 
have  an  instance  of  intentional  alterations  mentioned  in  Bk.  IV. 
chap.  23.  It  is  not  at  all  strange,  therefore,  that  such  an  adjuration 
should  be  attached  to  a  work  which  its  autnor  considered  especially 
liable  to  corruption,  or  whose  accurate  transcription  be  regarded  as 
peculiariy  important.  Compare  the  warning  given  in  Rev.  xxii.  x8, 
X9.  The  fragments  from  Irenaeus'  works  preser^'ed  in  this  chapter 
are  translated  in  the  Ante-N'icene  Fathers,  I.  p.  568  sq. 

7  The  epistle  On  Monarchy  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

'  kv  rJ7  ^Atf-iAiK^  avA]}.  This  expression  is  a  little  puxxling,  as 
the  word  fiaaiAiKi}  implies  the  imperial  court,  and  could  not  properly 
be  used  of  the  provincial  court  of  the  proconsul.  No  sojourn  of  an 
emperor  in  Asia  Minor  is  known  which  will  meet  the  chronoloer  of 
the  case:  and  hence  Lightfoot  {Contemporary  Review ^  May,  1075, 
p.  834)  has  offered  the  plausible  suggestion  that  the  words  roa^  have 
been  loosely  employed  to  denote  the  court  of  Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus, 
who  was  proconsul  of  Asia  about  136  a.d.,  and  afterward  became  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius. 
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ner  of  his  life,  and  his  physical  appearance,  and 
his  discourses  to  the  people,  and  the  accounts 
which  he  gave  of  his  intercourse  with  John  and 
with  the  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord.  And 
as  he  remembered  their  words,  and  what  he 
heard  from  them  concerning  the  Lord,  and  con- 
cerning his  miracles  and  his  teaching,  having 
received  them  from  eyewitnesses  of  the  'Word 
of  life,' '  Polycarp  related  all  things  in  har- 

7  mony  with  the  Scriptures.  These  things 
being  told  me  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  lis- 
tened to  them  attentively,  noting  them  down, 
not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart.  And  continually, 
through  God's  grace,  I  recall  them  faithfully. 
And  I  am  able  to  bear  witness  before  God  that 
if  that  blessed  and  apostoHc  presbyter  had  heard 
any  such  thing,  he  would  have  cried  out,  and 
stopped  his  ears,  and  as  was  his  custom,  would 
have  exclaimed,  O  good  God,  unto  what  times 
hast  thou  spared  me  that  I  should  endure  these 
things?    And  he  would  have  fled  fix>m  the  place 

where,  sitting  or  standing,  he  had  heard 

8  sudi   words.^     And   this  can  be  shown 
plainly  fix>m  the  letters"  which  he  sent, 

either  to  the  neighboring  churches  for  their  con- 
firmation, or  to  some  of  the  brethren,  admon- 
ishing and  exhorting  them." 
Thus  far  Irenaeus. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
How  ApoUonius  suffered  Martyrdom  at  Rome. 

1  About  the  same  time,  in  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus,  our  condition  became  more  favora- 
ble, and  through  the  grace  of  God  the  churches 
throughout  the  entire  world  enjoyed  peace,*  and 
the  word  of  salvation  was  leading  every  soul 
from  every  race  of  man  to  the  devout  worship 
of  the  God  of  the  universe.  So  that  now  at 
Rome  many  who  were  highly  distinguished  for 
wealth  and  family  turned  with  all  their  house- 
hold   and    relatives   unto  their  salvation. 

2  But  the  demon  who  hates  what  is  good, 
being  malignant  in  his  nature,  could  not 

endure  this,  but  prepared  himself  again  for  con- 
flict, contriving  many  devices  against  us.  And 
he  brought  to  the  judgment  seat  ApoUonius,'  of 

*  X  John  i.  X. 

i<^  X^**  would  have  heen  quite  like  Polycarp,  who  appears  to  have 
had  a  special  horror  of  heretics.  Compare  nis  wonu  to  Marcion, 
quoted  ahovep  in  Bk.  IV.  chap.  14.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  this 
horror  from  John  the  apostle^  if  Irenaeus'  account  is  to  be  believed; 
see  Adv.  Har,  III.  3,  4,  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  a8, 
and  in  Bk.  IV.  chap.  14. 

^^  We  know  of  only  one  epistle  by  Polycarp^  that  to  the  Philtp- 
pians,  which  is  still  extant.  Upon  his  life  and  epistle,  see  Bk.  IV. 
chap.  14,  notes  5  and  x6. 

^  Marcia^,  concubine  of  Conunodus,  and  possessed  of  great  influ- 
ence over  him,  flavored  the  Christians  (according  to  Dion  Cassius, 
LXII.  4},  and  as  a  consequence  they  enjoyed  comparative  peaix 
dunns  his  reign. 

'  Jerome  {ds  vir,  ill.  chap.  49,  and  Efist.  ad  Magnum,  4)  calls 
Apollonius  a  Roman  senator.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  only  a  nat- 
,ural  conclusion  drawn  by  Jerome  from  Eusebius'  statement  that  he 


the  city  of  Rome,  a  man  renowned  among  the 
faithful  for  learning  and  philosophy,  having 
stirred  up  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  well 
fitted  for  such  a  purpose,  to  accuse  him.' 
But  this  wretched  man  made  the  charge  3 
unseasonably,  because  by  a  royal  decree 
it  was  unlawful  that  informers  of  such  things 
should  live.  And  his  legs  were  broken  imme- 
diately, Perennius  the  judge  having  pro- 
nounced this  sentence  upon  him.^  But  the  4 
martyr,  highly  beloved  of  God,  being  ear- 
defended  himself  before  the  Senate;  and  this  possibility  might  seem 
to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Eusebius  does  not  call  him  a 
senator  here,  as  we  should  expect  him  to  do  if  he  knew  him  to  be 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  probable  (as  shown  in  the  next 
note)  that  lerome  had  read  the  fuller  account  of  Apollonius'  martyr- 
dom included  by  Eusebius  in  his  Collection  of  Martyrdoms ^  and 
hence  it  seems  likely  that  that  account  contained  the  statement  that 
Apollonius  was  a  senator.  Jerome  makes  Apollonius  the  author  of 
an  intignt  volumen^  which  ne  read  in  the  Senate  in  defense  of  his 
faith;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  such  a  report.  It  is 
apparently  the  result  simplv  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words  dT 
Eusebius,  who  states  that  Apollonius  delivered  before  the  Senate  a 
most  eloquent  defense  of  the  faith,  but  does  not  imply  that  he  wrote 
an  apology.  The  words  that  Eusebius  uses  at  the  close  of  this  chap- 
ter imply  rather  that  the  defense  made  by  Aj^Uonius  was  recorded 
after  its  delivery^  and  that  it  is  this  report  of  it  which  can  be  read  in 
his  Collection  of  Martyrdoms, 

*  Jerome,  followed  by  Sophronius,  reports  that  the  accusation 
against  ApoUonius  was  brought  by  a  slave.  Jerome  gives  the  slave's 
name  as  Severus  (a  tervo  Severo  proditnt) ;  while  Sophronius 
makes  Severus  the  name  of  the  judge  {ma^  rw  JovAov  vopa  1«- 
0ifpy  irpoiotfcU  x^9r\n,y^  flreu).  The  latter  is  impossible,  how- 
ever,  as  the  name  of  the  judge  was  Perennius  according  to  Eusebius. 
Vallarsi  states  that  some  MSS.  of  Jerome  read  tub  Commodoprin- 
cipt  ae  Severo  ^roditus^  and  supposes  that  ac  Severo  is  a  corrup- 
tion for  the  woros  a  tervo  (which  ne  thinks  may  have  stood  alone  in 
the  original  text),  and  that  some  student,  perceiving  the  error,  wrote 
upon  the  margin  of  his  copy  the  words  a  tervo^  and  that  subse- 
quently the  note  crept  into  Uw  text,  while  the  word  Severo  was  still 
retained,  thus  producing  our  present  reading  a  servo  Severo.  This 
is  an  ingenious  suggestion,  but  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  Sophronius 
undoubtedly  read  in  the  original  translated  bv  him  the  words  a  tervo 
Severo f  for  we  can  explain  his  rendering  only  by  supposing  that  he 
read  thus,  but  understood  the  word  Severo  as  the  dative  of  the  indirect 
object  9ivtx  prodtiuSy  instead  of  the  ablative  in  apposition  with  tervo. 
In  the  face  of  Sophronius*  testimony  to  the  original  form  of  the  text, 
no  alteration  of  the  common  reading  can  be  accepted.  As  to  the 
source  of  Jerome's  Severus,  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  present 
chapter  oiEusebius  to  suggest  such  an  addition,  and  no  reason  can 
be  imagined  for  the  independent  insertion  of  the  name,  the  only  le- 
gitimate conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the  name  occurred  in  the  ac- 
count of  Apollonius'  martyrdom  referred  to  by  Eusebius  just  below, 
and  that  Jerome  took  it  then<x.  If  this  be  so,  then  that  martyrologr 
must  have  been  the  authority  also  for  Jerome's  statement  that  Apol- 
lonius was  accused  by  a  slave;  andnence  the  statement  may  be 
accepted  as  true,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
reference  of  Eusebius'  words  {iva  yi  nva  ritv  ci«  ravra  cirtri}6<iwv 
avr^) ,  as  supposed  by  some.  Since  it  is  thus  almost  certain  that 
Jerome  had  himself  examined  the  fuller  account  of  Apollonius'  mar- 
tyrdom^ referred  to  by  Eusebius,  a  favorable  light  is  thrown  back 
upon  his  report  that  Apollonius  was  a  senator,  and  it  becomes  prob- 
able that  he  obtained  this  sutement  from  the  same  source  (see  the 
previous  note). 

*  M .  de  Mandajors,  in  his  Hittoire  de  VAead.  det  Intcript.  tom. 
x8,  p.  336  (according  to  Gieseler's  Ch.  Hist.,  Harper's  edition,  I. 

K.  137) ,  **  thinks  that  the  slave  was  put  to  death  as  the  betrayer  of 
is  master,  according  to  an  old  law  renewed  by  Trajan;  but  that 
the  occurrence  had  been  misunderstood  by  the  Christians,  and  had 

f'ven  rise  to  the  tradition,  which  is  found  in  Tertullian  and  in  the 
dictum  ad  Comm,  Atite,  that  an  emperor  at  this  period  had  de- 
creed the  punishment  of  death  for  denouncing  a  Christian."  Such  a 
law  against  the  denunciation  of  masters  by  slaves  was  passed  under 
Nerva;  but  Gieseler  remarks  that,  in  accordance  with  Uie  principles 
of  the  laws  upon  this  subject,  "  either  Apollonius  only,  or  his  slave 
only,  could  have  been  put  to  death,  but  in  no  case  both.  Jerome 
does  not  say  either  that  Severus  was  the  slave  of  Apollonius,  or  that 
he  was  executed;  and  since  Eusebius  grounds  this  execution  ex- 
pressly on  a  supposititious  law,  it  may  have  belonged  only  to  the 
Oriental  tradition,  which  may  have  adduc^  this  instance  in  support 
of  the  alleged  law."  It  is  possible  that  Gieseler  is  right  in  this  con- 
clusion: but  it  is  also  (juite  possible  that  Eusebius'  statement  that 
the  slave  was  executed  is  correct.  The  ground  of  the  execution  was, 
of  course,  not,  as  Eusebius  thinks,  the  fact  that  he  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  a  Christian,  but,  as  remarked  by  de  Mandajors,  the 
fact  that,  being  a  slave,  he  betrayed  his  master.  Had  the  infonnant 
been  executed  because  he  brought  an  accusation  against  a  Christian, 
the  subsequent  execution  of  the  latter  would  be  inexplicable.     But 
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nestly  entreated  and  requested  by  the  judge  to 
give  an  account  of  himself  before  the  Senate, 
made  in  the  presence  of  all  an  eloquent  defense 
of  the  faith  for  which  he  was  witnessing.  And 
as  if  by  decree  of  the  Senate  he  was  put  to  death 
by  decapitation ;  an  ancient  law  requiring  that 
those  who  were  brought  to  the  judgment  seat 
and  refused  to  recant  should  not  be  liber- 
5  ated.*  Whoever  desires  to  know  his  argu- 
ments before  the  judge  and  his  answers  to 
the  questions  of  Perennius,  and  his  entire  de- 
fense before  the  Senate  will  find  them  in  the 
records  of  the  ancient  martyrdoms  which  we 
have  collected.^ 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Bishops  that  were  well  known  at  this  Time. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Com  modus, 
Victor  *  succeeded  Eleutherus,*  the  latter  having 

» 

it  is  conceivable  that  the  prefect  Perennius  may  have  sentenced  the 
informant  to  death,  in  accordance  with  the  old  law  mentioned  by  de 
Mandajors,  and  that  then,  ApoUonius  being  a  senator,  he  may  nave 
requested  him  to  appear  before  that  body,  and  make  his  defense  to 
them,  in  order  that  he  might  pass  jud^ent  upon  him  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  It  is  <iuite  conceivable  that,  the 
emperor  being  inclined  to  favor  the  Christians,  Perennius  may  not 
have  cared  to  passjudgment  against  ApoUonius  until  he  had  learned 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  matter  (cf.  what  Ncander  has  to  say 
on  the  subject,  in  his  Ch,  Hist.),  As  remarked  by  Valesius,  the 
Senate  was  not  ajudicial  court,  and  hence  could  not  itself  sentence 
ApoUonius;  but  tt  could,  of  course,  communicate  to  the  prefect  its 
opinion,  and  he  could  then  pass  judgment  accordingly.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  Greek  reads  wrkv  da-b  56y/iiarof  oiryicAi^rot',  inserting 
the  particle  itriv,  **  as  if'* ;  i.e.  **  as  (foy  decree  of  the  Senate." 

*  Valesius  thinks  the  reference  here  is  to  Pliny's  rescript  to  Tra- 
,  an  (see  above.  Bk.  III.  chap.  33).    This  is  possible,  though  the 

anguase  of  Eusebius  seems  to  imply  a  more  general  reference  to  all 
cinds  of  cases,  not  simply  to  the  cases  of  Christians. 

^  On  Eusebius'  great  ColUction  of  Martyrdoms ^  which  is  now 
lost,  see  above,  p.  30. 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  Victor's  episcopate  by  the  ancient  authori- 
ties vary  greatlv.  Eusebius  here  puts  his  accession  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Commodus  (i.e.  189  a.d.),  and  this  is  accepted  by  Lipsius  as 
the  correct  date.  Jerome's  version  of  the  Chron.  puts  his  accession 
in  the  reign  of  Periinax,  or  the  first  year  of  Septimius  Severus  (i.e. 
X93) ,  whiM  the  Armenian  version  puts  it  in  the  seventh  year  of  Com- 
modus (186).^  Eusebius,  in  Wv&Htstoryy  does  not  state  directly  the 
duration  of  his  episcopate,  but  in  chap.  a8  he  says  that  Zephyrinus 
succeeded  him  about  the  ninth  vear  ol  Severus,  i.e.  according  to  his 
erroneous  reckoning  (see  Bk.  Vl.  chap,  ai,  note  3)  about  200,  which 
would  give  Victor  an  episcopate  of  about  eleven  vears.  Jerome,  in 
his  version  of  the  Ckron.  and  in  his  de  vtr.  ilU^  assigns  him  ten 
years;  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Chron,  twelve  years.  The 
Liberian  Catalogue  makes  his  episcopate  something  over  nine  years 
long;  the  Felician  Catalogue  something  over  ten.  Lipsius,  consid- 
ering Victor  in  connection  with  his  successors,  concludes  that  he 
held  office  between  nine  and  ten  years,  and  therefore  gives  as  his 
dates  189-1:98  or  199  (see  p.  173  sq.).  According  to  an  anonymous 
writer  quoted  in  chap.  28,  Victor  excommunicated  Thcodotus  of 
Byzantium  for  teaching  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  He  is  best 
known,  however^  on  account  of  his  action  in  connection  with  the 
great  Quartodeciman  controversy  (see  chap.  34).  Jerome,  in  his 
version  of  the  Chron.y  says  of  him  cuj'us  mediocrta  de  religione 
extant  volnminay  and  in  his  de  vir.  ill,  chap.  3^,  he  tells  us  that 
he  wrote  upon  the  passover,  and  also  some  otner  works  {sufier 
queestione  Pascha^  et  alia  qtuedam  scribens  opuscula).  Iiar- 
nack  believes  that  he  has  discovered  one  of  these  works  (all  of 
which  have  been  supposed  lost)  in  the  Pseudo-Cyprianic  de  Alea- 
toribns.  In  his  Texte  und  Unters.  Bd.  V.  Heft  x,  he  has  discussed 
the  subject  in  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  manner.  The  theory 
has  much  to  commend  it,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  its  way  which 
have  not  yet  been  removed;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  a  product 
of  the  fir.st  half  of  the  third  centtiry,  rather  than  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  second  (see  the  writer's  review  of  Hamack's  discussion  in  the 
Presbyterian  Review ^  Jan.f  1889,  p.  X43  sqq.). 

'  (5n  Eleutherus,  see  the  Introduction  to  this  book,  note  a.  As 
remarked  there,  Eleutherus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  most  of 
our  sources,  held  office  fifteen  years.  The  "  thirteen  years  "  of  this 
chapter  are  therefore  an  errort  clearly  caused  by  the  possession  on 


held  the  episcopate  for  thirteen  years.  In  the 
same  year,  after  Julian  *  had  completed  his  tenth 
year,  Demetrius  *  received  the  charge  of  the  par- 
ishes at  Alexandria.  At  this  time  the  above- 
mentioned  Serapion,*  the  eighth  from  the  apos- 
tles, was  still  well  known  as  bishop  of  the  church 
at  Antioch.  Theophilus  *  presided  at  Caesarea 
in  Palestine ;  and  Narcissus,^  whom  we  have 
mentioned  before,  still  had  charge  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.  Bacchylus  ^  at  the  same  time  was 
bishop  of  Corinth  in  Greece,  and  Polycrates  ^  of 

the  part  of  Eusebius  of  a  trustworthy  tradition  that  he  died  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Commodus.  which,  since  he  incorrectly  put  his  acces- 
sion into  the  seventeenth  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (or  Antoninus 
Verus,  as  he  calls  him) ,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  draw  the  false 
conclusion  that  he  held  office  only  thirteen  vears. 

'  On  Julian,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  see  cnap.  9,  note  a. 

*  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Demetrius,  the  eleventh  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  as  given  here  and  in  the  Chron,^  was  xSo  a.d.  Accord- 
ing to  Bk.  VI.  chap.  36,  below,  confirmed  by  the  Ckrom.,  be  held 
office  forty-three  years.     There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  ap- 

Eroximate  accuracy  of  these  dates.  Demetrius  is  known  to  us  chiefly 
ecause  of  his  relations  to  Origen,  which  were  at  first  friendly,  but 
finally  became  hostile.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy, 
renowned  as  an  administrator  rather  than  as  a  literary  character. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  taught  in  it,  and  he  left  no  writings,  so 
far  as  we  know.  His  relations  with  Origen  will  come  unlfrequently 
in  the  Sixth  Book,  where  he  is  mentioned  a  number  of  times  (see 
especially  chap.  8,  note  4) . 

''  On  Serapion.  bishop  of  Antioch,  see  above,  chap.  19. 

*  Theophilus,  oishop  of  Cxsarea,  has  gained  prominence  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  paschal  controversy.  He 
presided  with  Narcissus  over  the  council  mentioned  in  the  next 
chapter,  which  was  called  to  consider  the  paschal  question,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  bishops  present  composed  an  epistle, 
which  was  still  extant  in  Eusebius'-  time  (according  to  the  next 
chapter),  and  of  which  he  gives  a  fragment  in  chap.  35.  Jerome,  in 
his  de  vir,  ill.  c.  43,  speaks  very  highly  of  this  epistle  {synodicam 
valde  utilem  comj^osuit  epistolam) ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  no 
longer  extant  in  his  time,  for  in  mentioning  it  and  the  epistle  of 
Bacchylus  of  Corinth  and  others  in  his  Ckron.%  he  says  that  the 
memory  of  them  still  endured  {jquaruitt  mewtoria  ad  nos  usque 
perdurai).  The  dates  of  Theophilus'  accession  to  office  and  of  his 
death  are  not  known  to  us. 

7  On  Narcissus,  see  above,  chap.  12. 

*  This  Bacchylus  is  possibly  identical  with  the  Bacchvlides  who 
is  mentioned  in  Bk.  I  v.  chap.  23  as  one  of  those  who  had  urged 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  to  write  a  certain  epistle.  Bacchylus 
also  u  prominent  solely  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  pas- 
chal controversy.  According  to  the  next  chapter,  he  was  himself 
the  author  of  an  epistle  on  the  subject,  which  he  wrote,  according  to 
Jerome  {de  vir,  til.  c.  44) ,  in  the  name  of  all  the  bishops  of  Achaia 
{ex  omnium  gui  in  Ackaia  erant  episco^orum  persona").  But 
the  words  of  Eusebius  seem  to  imply  that  the  epistle  was  an  indi> 
vidual,  not  a  synodical  one,  for  he  does  not  say,  '*  an  epistle  of  those 
in,*'  &c.,  as  he  does  in  everv  other  case.  We  must  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  Jerome,  who  had  not  seen  the  epistle,  was  mistaken  in 
making  it  a  synodical  letter.  Jerome  characterizes  it  as  an  elesant 
composition  (elegantem  lihrum) ;  but,  like  the  epistle  of  Theophu us, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  it  seems  not  to  nave  been  extant  in 
Jerome's  time.  The  dates  <A  Bacchylus'  accession  to  office  and  of 
his  death  are  not  known  to  us. 

*  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  men 
connected  with  the  paschal  controversy,  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Asia,  in  which  province 
alone  the  Quartodeciman  practice  was  uniformly  observed.  He  was 
thus  the  leading  opponent  of  Bishop  Victor  of  Kome.  His  relation 
to  the  paschal  controversy  is  brought  out  more  fully  in  chap.  24. 
The  dates  of  Polycrates'  accession  to  office  and  of  his  death  are 
not  known  to  us:  though,  of  course,  with  Theophilus,  Narcissus, 
Bacchylus,  and  the  other  bishops  concerned  in  the  paschal  contro- 
versy, he  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  while 
Victor  was  bishop  of  Rome.  The  only  writing  of  Polycrates  of 
which  we  know  is  his  epistle  to  Victor,  a  portion  of  which  is  quoted 
by  Eusebius,  in  Bk.  111.  chap.  31,  and  a  still  larger  portion  in  chap. 
24  of  this  book. 

Terome,  in  his  de  vir,  ill,  c.  45,  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest 
prnse  of  Polycrates,  and  quotes  from  Eusebius  the  larger  fragment, 
given  in  chap.  24,  adding,  Heec  propterea  posui^  ut  ingeniutn  et 
auctoritatem  viri  ex  parvo  opusculo  demonstrarem.  The  fact 
that  he  quotes  only  the  passages  given  by  Eusebius  would  be  enough 
to  show  that  he  quoted  from  Eusebius,  and  not  directly  from  Poly- 
crates, even  were  it  not  plain  from  the  statement  in  his  Chron, ^  re- 
ferred to  in  note  6,  that  Polycrates'  epistle  was,  so  far  as  Terome 
knew,  no  longer  extant.  Polycrates  himself  informs  us,  in  the  sec* 
ond  fragment  given  in  chap.  24,  that  he  wrote  his  epistle  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  all  the  bishops  present  at  the  council  sum-  . 
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the  parish  of  Ephesus.  And  besides  these  a 
multitude  of  others,  as  is  tikely,  were  then  prom- 
inent. But  we  have  given  the  names  of  those 
alone,  the  soundness  of  whose  faith  has  come 
down  to  us  in  writing. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  Question  then  agitated  concerning  the 

Passover, 

1  A  QUESTION  of  no  small  importance  arose 

at  that  time.  For  the  parishes  of  all  Asia,  as 
from  an  older  tradition,  held  that  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  moon,  on  which  day  the  Jews  were  com- 
manded to  sacrifice  the  lamb,  should  be  observed 
as  the  feast  of  the  Saviour's  passover.^    It  was 


moned  by  him  to  discuss  the  paschal  question.  The  fact  that  both 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  praise  Polycrates  so  highly,  and  testify  to  his 
orthodoxy,  shows  how  completely  the  paschal  question  had  been 
buried  bdbre  their  time,  and  how  little  tne  Quartodeciman  practice 
was  feared. 

1  The  great  quesdon  of  dispute  between  the  church  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  rest  of  Christenoom  was  whether  the  paschal  com- 
munion should  be  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  or  on  the 
Sunday  of  the  resurrection  festival,  without  regard  to  Jewish  chro- 
nology. The  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  appealing  to  the  example  of 
the  apostles,  John  and  Philip,  and  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Church,  celebrated  the  Christum  passover  alwavs  on  the  fourteenth 
of  Nisan,  whatever  day  of  the  week  that  might  be,  by  a  solemn  fast, 
and  closed  the  day  with  the  communibn  in  commemoration  of  the 
last  paschal  supper  of  Christ.  The  Roman  church,  on  the  other 
hand,  followed  by  .all  the  rest  of  Christendom,  celebrated  the  death 
of  Christ  always  on  Friday,  and  hu  resurrection  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  first  full  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox,  and  contmued 
their  paschal  fast  until  the  latter  day.  It  thus  happened  that  the 
fast  ot  the  Asiatic  Christians,  terminating,  as  it  did,  with  the  four- 
teenth of  Nisan.  often  closed  some  days  Mfore  the  fast  of  the  other 
churches,  and  tne  lack  of  uniformity  occasioned  great  scandal.  As 
SchaflTsays:  "  The  gist  of  the  paschal  controversy  was,  whether  the 
Jewish  paschal  day  (be  it  a  Fnday  or  not)  or  the  Christian  Sunday 
should  control  the  idea  and  time  of  the  entire  festival."  The  former 
practice  emi>hasixed  Christ's  death ;  the  latter  his  resurrection.  The 
first  discussion  of  the  question  took  place  between  Polycarp  and 
Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome,  when  the  former  was  on  a  visit  to  that 
city,  between  150  and  1^5.  Irenaeus  gives  an  accoont  of  this,  which 
is  quoted  by  Eusebiuft  in  chap.  a«.  Polycarp  clung  to  the  Asiatic 
practice  of  observing  the  X4th  of  Nisan,  but  could  not  persuade  Ani- 
oetus  to  do  the  same,  nor  could  Anicetus  persuade  him  not  to  ob- 
serve that  day.  They  nevertheless  communed  together  in  Rome, 
and  separated  in  peace.  About  170  a.d.  the  controversy  broke  out 
again  ia  Laodicea,  the  chief  disputants  beins  Melito  of  Sardis  and 
Apolinarius  of  Hierapolis  (see  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  a6,  note  x.and 
clup.  vj,  note  i).  In  this  controversy  Melito  advocated  the  tradi- 
tional Asiatic  custom  of  observing  the  fourteenth  day,  while  Apoli- 
narius opposed  it.  To  distinguish  two  parties  of  Quartodecimans, 
—  a  Judaizing  and  a  more  orthodox,  —  as  must  be  done  if  Apolina- 
rius  IS  regarded,  as  he  is  by  many,  as  a  Quartodeciman,  is,  as  Schaff 
shows,  entirely  unwarranted.  ^  we  know  only  of  the  one  party,  and 
Apolinarius  did  not  belong  to  it.  The  third  stase  of  the  controversy, 
wnich  took  place  while  Victor  was  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  second  century,  was  much  more  bitter  and  important. 
The  leaders  of  the  two  sides  were  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome, —  the  latter  an  overbearing  man,  who  be- 
lieved that  be,  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  had  a  right  to  demand  of  all 
other  churches  conformity  to  the  practices  of  his  own  church.  The 
controveisy  came  to  an  open  rupture  between  the  churches  of  Asia 
and  that  oC  Rome,  but  other  churches  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
severe  laeasures  of  Victor,  and  the  breach  was  gradually  healed, 
— just  how  and  when  we  do  not  know;  but  the  Roman  practice 
gradually  prevailed  over  the  Asiatic,  and  finally,  at  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  (33^);  was  declared  binding  upon  the  whole  Church,  while 
the  old  Asiatic  practice  was  condemned.  This  decision  was  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  bishops  of  Asia,  as  well  as  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  only  scattered  churches  continued  to  cling  to  the  practice  of  the 
eariier  Asiatics,  and  they  were  branded  as  heretics,  and  called  Ouar- 
todeamanians  (from  quarta  decima) ,  a  name  which  we  cany  oack 
aad  apply  to  all  who  observed  the  fourteenth  day,  even  those  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries.  This  brief  summary  will  enable  us  bet- 
ter to  understand  the  accounts  of  Eusebius,  who  is  our  chief  author- 
ity on  the  subi«ct.  The  paschal  controversy  has  had  an  imponant 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
the  Tubingen  critics  having  drawn  from  this  controversy  one  of 
their  scroogeat  arguments  against  its  genninmrss.    This  subj^t 


therefore  necessary  to  end  their  fast  on  that  day, 
whatever  day  of  the  week  it  should  happen  to 
be.  But  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  churches 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  to  end  it  at  this  time, 
as  they  observed  the  practice  which,  from  apos- 
tolic tradition,  has  prevailed  to  the  present  time, 
of  terminating  the  fast  on  no  other  day  than  on 
that  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour. 

Synods  and  assemblies  of  bishops  were  2 
held  on  this  account,'  and  all,  with  one 
consent,  through  mutual  correspondence  drew 
up  an  ecclesiastical  decree,  that  the  mystery  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  should  be  cele- 
brated on  no  other  but  the  Lord's  day,  and 
that  we  should  observe  the  close  of  the  paschal 
fast  on  this  day  only.  There  is  still  extant  a 
writing  of  those  who  were  then  assembled  in 
Palestine,  over  whom  Theophilus,'  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  and  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
presided.  And  there  is  also  another  writing 
extant  of  those  who  were  assembled  at  Rome 
to  consider  the  same  question,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Bishop  Victor ;  ^  also  of  the  bishops  in 

cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  the  reader  is  referred,  for  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  case,  to  SchaflTs  Ch.  Hut.  11.  319.  The  Johannine  con- 
troversy has  given  rise  to  an^  extensive  literature  on  these  paschal 
disputes.  Among  the  most  important  works  are  Hilgenfela's  Der 
Patchastrtit  der  alten  Kircke  Mack  seiner  Bedeuiunf^ ^r  die 
Kirchen^etch.  u.  s.  w.;  and  Schiirer's  Vie  Pasckattreiitgikeitfn 
des  zwetteH  yahrhunderU^  in  the  Zeitsckrift/Ur  Hiet.  Theolegie^ 
1870,  p.  z83-a84i — the  latter  perhaps  the  ablest  extended  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  extant.  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  article 
Easter,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christ.  Ant.;  to  Hefele's  ConcilieM' 
gesch.  I.  p.  86-101;  and  especially  to  the  chapter  on  the  paschal 
controversies  in  SchaflTs  Ck.  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  909-430.  This  chap- 
ter of  SchaflTs  is  the  clearest,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  by- 
far  the  most  satisfactory,  brief  statement  of  the  whole  subject  whicn 
we  have. 

'  Although  other  synods  are  mentioned  by  the  Libellns  synodic 
CHS  (of  the  ninth  century) ,  the  only  ones  which  we  have  good  rea- 
son for  acceptin^^  are  those  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  this  chapter 
and  the  next;  vu.  one  in  Palestine  (tfie  Libeiius  synodicus  gives 
two:  one  at  Jerusalem,  presided  over  by  Narcissus,  and  another  at 
Caesarea,  presided  over  oy  Theophilus,  but  the  report  is  too  late  to 
be  of  authority);  one  in  Pontus,  under  the  presidency  of  Palmas; 
one  in  Gaul,  under  Irenaeus;  one  in  Osrho<?ne  in  Mesopotamia;  and 
one  in  Asia  Minor,  under  Polycrates.  Hefele  {Conciliengesck.  I. 
p.  xoc)  adds  one  in  Rome  under  Victor:  and  although  Eusebius  does 
not  distinctly  mention  such  a  synod,  we  are  undoubtedly  to  conclude 
that  the  epistle  written  by  Victor  was  a  sy nodical  epistle,  and  hence 
Hefele  is,  in  all  probability,  correct  in  assuming  that  some  kind  of  a 
synod,  whether  municipal  or  provincial,  took  place  there  at  this  time 
(see  note  4).  From  the  words  of  Eusebius,  at  the  close  of  the  chap- 
ter, we  may  gather  that  still  other  synods  than  those  mentioned  by 
him  were  held  on  this  subject.  The  date  of  all  of  these  councils  is 
commonly  given  as  198  a.d.,  but  there  is  no  particular  authority  for 
that  year.  Jerome's  version  of  the  Ckron.  assigns  the  composition 
of  the  various  epistles  to  the  fourth  year  of  Septtmius  Scvenis  (xp6- 
X97) :  but  it  is  clear  that  he  b  giving  only  an  approximate  date,  we 
can  say  only  that  the  synods  took  place  sometime  during  Victor's 
episcopate.  All  the  councils,  as  we  learn  from  this  chapter,  except 
tne  one  under  Polycrates  in  Asia  Minor,  decided  against  the  (Quar- 
todeciman practice.  Athanasius,  however  ^de  Syn.  c.  5} ,  speaks  of 
CHiristians  of  Syria,  Cilicta,  and  Mesopotamia  as  celebratin||  the  pas- 
chal feast  on  the  fourteenth  day;  and  Terome  {de  vir.  til.  c.  3O 
says  that  many  bishops  of  Asia  and  of  the  Orient  kept  up  this  ob- 
servance. It  IS  possible  that  the  practice  was  from  the  beginning 
more  widely  sprnd  than  Eusebius  supposed,  or,  what  is  more  prob- 
able, that  tne  words  of  Athanasius  and  Jerome  refer  to  individual 
churches  and  bishops,  whose  observance  of  the  fourteenth  day  was 
not  general  enough  to  invalidate  what  Eusebius  says  of  the  common 
consent  of  the  whole  Church,  outside  of  Asia  Minor,  against  the 
Quartodeciman  practice,  and  that  this  individual  observance,  not  be- 
in^  officially  recognized  by  any  synod,  did  not  seem  to  him  to  re- 
quire mention. 

*  On  Theophilus  and  Narcissus,  see  the  preceding  chapter,  notes 
6  and  7. 

^  cviVicovov  fiUropa  hiXovatu  This  and  the  following  epistles 
are  no  longer  extant,  nor  have  we  any  fragments  of  them.  They 
seem  to  have  disappeared,  even  before  Jerome's  time;  at  least,  he 
&peaks  only  of  the  memory  of  them  as  remaining  to  hb  day  (see 
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Pontus  over  whom  Palmas,*  as  the  oldest,  pre- 
sided; and  of  the  parishes  in  Gaul  of  which 
Irenaeus  was  bishop,  and  of  those  in 
3  Osrhoene^  and  the  cities  there ;  and  a  per- 
sonal letter  of  Bacchylus/  bishop  of  the 
church  at  Corinth,  and  of  a  great  many  others, 
who  uttered  the  same  opinion  and  judgment, 
and  cast  the  same  vote.  And  that  which  has 
been  given  above  was  their  unanimous  decision.^ 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
The  Disagreement  in  Asia, 

1  But  the  bishops  of  Asia,  led  by  Polycra- 
tes,  decided  to  hold  to  the  old  custom 

handed  down  to  them.^     He  himself,  in  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  Victor  and  the  church  of 
Rome,  set  forth  in  the  following  words  the  tradi- 
tion which  had  come  down  to  him :  * 

2  "  We  observe  the  exact  day ;  neither  add- 
ing, nor  taking  away.   For  in  Asia  also  great 

lights  have  fallen  asleep,  which  shall  rise  again  on 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming,  when  he  shall  come 
with  glory  from  heaven,  and  shall  seek  out  all 
the  saints.  Among  these  are  Philip,  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  who  fell  asleep  in  Hierapolis; 
and  his  two  aged  virgin  daughters,  and  another 
daughter,  who  lived  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and 

3  now  rests  at  Ephesus ;  and,  moreover,  John, 
who  was  both  a  witness  and  a  teacher,  who 

reclined  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Lord,  and,  being 
a  priest,  wore  the  sacerdotal  plate.     He 

4  fell  asleep  at  Ephesus.    And  Polycarp'  in 
Smyrna,  who  was  a  bishop  and  martyr ;  and 

Thraseas,^  bishop  and  martyr  from  Eumenia, 

chap.  99,  note  6).  Heinichen  is  cenainly  wrong  in  making  this 
«pistle  an  individual  letter  from  Victor  alone,  for  Eusebius  expressly 
says  that  the  epistle  was  from  "  those  at  Rome  '*  (ruf  cirt  'Pw/Ai^i), 
which  seems  to  imply  a  council,  as  in  the  other  cases.  The  gram- 
matical construction  naturally  leads  us  to  supply  with  the  ri»v  the 
word  used  with  it  in  the  previous  sentence,  trvyKtKftorniiivtv, — 
"  those  who  were  assembled."  Valesius,  Hefele,  and  others  are, 
therefore,  quite  justified  in  assuming  that,  according  to  Eusebius,  a 
synod  met  at  Rome,  also,  at  this  time. 

&  Palmas,  bishop  of  Amastris,  in  Pontus,  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius,  in  Bk.  IV.  chap.  33,  above. 

*  Osrhoene  was  a  region  of  country  in  northwestern  Mesopo> 
tamia. 

'  This  epistle  of  Bacchylus  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
ones  bv  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  synodical  or  collective  epistle,  but 
the  inaependent  production  of  one  man.  if  Eusebius'  report  is  correct 
(see  the  preceding  chapter,  note  8) .  Tne  epistles  "  of  many  others," 
mentioned  in  the  next  sentence,  may  have  been  of  the  same  kind. 

*  Namely,  against  the  observance  of  the  fourteenth  day. 

^  For  a  general  account  of  the  paschal  controversy,  see  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  note  z.    On  Polycrates,  see  chap.  9a,  note  9. 

'  A  part  of  this  passage  from  Polycrates'  epistle  is  quoted  in  Bk. 
III.  chap.  ^z.  The  extract  given  there  begins  with  the  second  sen- 
tence ol  the  fragment  f "  For  in  Asia  great  lights,"  &c.),  and  ex- 
tends to  the  report  of  John's  burial  at  Ephesus.  For  comments  upon 
this  portion  of  the  fragment,  see  the  notes  given  there. 

*  On  Polycarp,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  Z4,  note  ^. 

*  "This  'Thraseas,  said  bv  Polycrates  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Eumenia  (a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia) ,  was  mentioned 
also  by  Apollonius  in  his  work  against  the  Montanists  (according  to 
Eusebius,  chap.  z8,  §  Z3,  of  this  book).  He  is  called  bv  Polycrates 
a  martyr,  and  by  Euseoius,  in  reference  to  Apollonius  mention  of 
hi  n.  *'  one  of  the  martyrs  of  that  time."  'There  is  no  reason  to 
daubt  that  he  was  a  martyr,  in  the  full  sense,  as  Polycarp  was;  but 
upon  the  more  general  use  of  the  word  iiaorvK  as,  e.g.,  in  con- 
nection with  John  just  above,  see  Bk.  III.  cnap.  3a,  note  Z5.  We 
know  nothing  more  about  this  bishop  Thraseas. 


who  fell  asleep  in  Smyrna.      Why  need  I      6 
mention  the  bishop  and  mart>T  Sagaris'  who 
fell  asleep  in  Laodicea,  or  the  blessed  Papirius,' 
or  Melito,^  the  Eunuch  who  lived  altogether  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  lies  in  Sardis,  awaiting 
the  episcopate  from  heaven,  when  he  shall 
rise  from  the  dead?    All  these  observed  the      6 
fourteenth  day  of  the  passover  according  to 
the  Gospel,  deviating  in  no  respect,  but  follow- 
ing the  rule  of  faith.*      And  I  also,  Polycrates, 
the  least  of  you  all,  do  according  to  the  tradition 
of  my  relatives,  some  of  whom  I  have  closely 
followed.     For  seven  of  my  relatives  were  bish- 
ops; and  I  am  the  eighth.    And  my  relatives 
always  observed  the  day  when  the  people ' 
put  away  the  leaven.     I,  therefore,  brethren,      7 
who  have  lived  sixty-five  years  in  the  Lord, 
and  have  met  with  the  brethren  throughout  the 
world,  and  have  gone  through  every  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, am  not  affrighted  by  terrifying  words.     For 
those  greater  than  I  have  said  '  We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man.'"*"    He  then      8 
writes  of  all  the  bishops  who  were  present 
with  him  and  thought  as  he  did.      His  words 
are  as  follows : 

''  I  could  mention  the  bishops  who  were  pres- 
ent, whom  I  summoned  at  your  desire  ;^^  whose 
names,  should  I  write  them,  would  constitute  a 
great  multitude.  And  they,  beholding  my  little- 
ness, gave  their  consent  to  the  letter,  knowing 
that  I  did  not  bear  my  gray  hairs  in  vain,  but  had 
always  governed  my  life  by  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Thereupon  Victor,  who  presided  over  the  9 
church  at  Rome,  immediately  attempted  to 
cut  off  from  the  common  unity  the  parishes  of 
all  Asia,  with  the  churches  that  agreed  with 
them,  as  heterodox ;  and  he  wrote  letters  and  de- 
clared all  the  brethren  there  wholly  excommuni- 

^  On  Sagaris,  see  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  36,  note  92. 

*  Polycrates  does  not  call  Papirius  a  bishop  or  a  martyr,  and  we 
know  nothing  about  him.  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  upon  whose  re- 
ports little  reliance  can  be  placed,  in  his  life  of  Polycarp  (according 
to  Valesius) ,  makes  Papinus  a  successor  of  Polycarp,  as  bishop  m 
Smyrna. 

f  On  Melito,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  36,  note  z. 

*  A  careful  exegesis  of  the  passages  in  John's  Gospel,  which  are 
supposed  by  some  to  contradict  the  synoptic  account,  and  to  put 
Chrut's  death  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan  instead  of  on  the  fifteenth, 
shows  that  John  agrees  with  the  Synoptists  in  putting  the  passover 
meal  on  the  fourteenth  and  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  fifteenth  (see 
SchafT's  Ch,  Hist.  \<A  .1.  p.  Z3)  fl*.,  and  the  authorities  referred  to  bj 
him) .  The  Asiatic  churches,  in  oDserving  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  were 
commemorating  the  last  passover  feast  and  the  death  of  the  paschal 
Lamb.  Their  practice  aid  not  imply  that  they  believed  that  Christ 
died  on  the  fourteenth  (as  can  be  seen  from  iragments  of  Apolina- 
rius'  work  quoted  in  tne  Ckron.  Paschale^  and  referred  to  above; 
see,  also,  SchafT,  Vol.  II.  p.  314).  They  were  in  full  agreement 
with  all  four  Gospels  in  putting  his  death  on  the  fifteenth.  But  the 
paschal  controversy  did  not  hinge  on  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
Christ  died,  —  in  regard  to  whicn  there  was  no  widespread  disagree- 
ment,—  but  on  the  question  as  to  whether  a  particular  day  of  the 
week  or  of  the  month  was  to  be  celebrated. 

^  i.e.  the  Jews.  The  passover  feast  among  the  Jews  took  place 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  and  was  eaten  wiin  un- 
leavened bread  (Ex.  xii.  6  et  passim).  It  was  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Nisan,  therefore,  that  the  Jews  "threw  away**  the  leaven,  and 
until  the  evening  of  the  twenty-first,  when  the  seven  days'  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  closed,  they  used  no  leaven. 

*"  Acts  V.  99. 

1^  According  to  this,  the  Asiatic  Council  was  summoned  at  the 
request  of  Victor  of  Rome,  and^  in  all  probability  this  was  the  case 
with  all  the  councils  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter. 
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10  cate."     But  this  did  not  please  all  the  bish- 
ops.    And  they  besought  him  to  consider 

the  things  of  peace,  and  of  neighborly  unity  and 
love.     Words  of  theirs  are  extant,  sharply 

11  rebuking  Victor.    Among  them  was  Irenseus, 
who,  sending  letters  in  the  name  of  the 

brethren  in  Gaul  over  whom  he  presided,  main- 
tained that  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  should  be  observed  only  on  the  Lord's 
day.  He  fittingly  admonishes  Victor  that  he 
should  not  cut  off  whole  churches  of  God  which 
observed  the  tradition  of  an  ancient  custom, 
and  after  many  other  words  he  proceeds  as 
follows : " 

12  "  For  the  controversy  is  not  only  concern- 
ing the  day,  but  also  concerning  the  very 

manner  of  the  fast.     For  some  think  that  they 

should  fast  one  day,  others  two,  yet  others  more ; 

some,  moreover,  count  their  day  as  consist- 

13  ing  of  forty  hours  day  and  night.'^    And  this 
variety  in  its  observance  has  not  originated 

in  our  time ;  but  long  before  in  that  of  our  an- 
cestors."    It  is  likely  that  they  did  not  hold  to 

^  There  has  heen  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  Victor 
actually  exconununicated  the  Asiatic  churches  or  only  threatened  to 
do  so.  Socrates  {H.  E.  V.  as)  says  directly  that  he  excommuni- 
cated them,  but  many  have  thousht  that  Eusebtus  does  not  say  it. 
For  my  paxt/I  cannot  understand  that  Euscbius'  words  mean  any- 
thing else  than  that  he  did  actually  cut  off  communion  with  them, 
llie  Greek  reads  ojcoiiwinfrovf  wai^af  ap^r  rovv  Mei<r«  aMunfpvr- 
TMv  oJcA^ovf .    This  seems  to  me  decisive. 

^  This  epistle  is  no  longer  extant,  but  in  addition  to  the  frag- 
ments given  in  this  chapter  by  Eusebius,  a  few  other  extracts  from 
it  are  lound  in  other  writers;  thus,  in  the  Pseudo-Justinian  Quiet- 
tumet  et  res^onsa  ad  erthodoxct  occurs  a  Quotation  from  Ire- 
naeus'  work  Oh  Etuter  (wept  roO  ird(rxa)t  whicn  is  doubtless  to  be 
identified  with  this  epistle  to  Victor  (ed.  Harvey,  Grtec.  frarm, 
7:  Eng.  translation  in  AnU-Nietne  Fathers ^  I.  p.  56^).  Maxi- 
mus  of  Turin,  also,  in  his  Sermo  VII.  de  Eleemot.^  gives  a  brief 
quotation  from  "The  epistle  to  Victor"  (Harvey,  Grtec.fragm, 
5,  trans,  thid.).    It  is  possible  that  some  other  unnamed  fragments 

E'ven  by  Hanrey  are  ut>m  this  epistle.  From  Eusebius'  words  we 
am  that  Irenaeus  agreed  with  Victor  as  to  the  proper  time  of  keep- 
ing the  feast,  and  yet  he  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  desire  to  ex- 
communicate those  who  followed  the  other  practice. 

14  The  punctuation  of  this  sentence  is  a  disputed  matter.  Some 
editors  omit  the  semicolon  after  the  words  '*  yet  others  more,"  trans- 
lating, "  For  some  think  that  they  should  fast  one  day,  others  two, 
yet  others  more,  and  some  forty;  and  they  count  the  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  together  as  their  day."  The  sense  is  thus  materially 
changed,  but  the  Greek  seems  to  necessitate  rather  the  punctua- 
tion which  I  have  followed  in  my  translation,  and  so  that  punc- 
tuation is  adopted  by  Valesius,  Zimmermann,  Burton,  Schwegler, 
Laemmer,  Hetnichen,  Ooss,  Crus^,  and  others.  We  should  expect, 
moreover,  that  the  forty  hours*  fast  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  by  Irenaeus.  as  we  learn  from  TertuUian  that  it  was  very 
common ;  whereas  we  nave  no  other  trace  of  the  forty  days'  fast  at 
so  early  a  date  {d[.  the  next  note). 

u  The  fast  preceding  the  celebration  of  the  paschal  supper^hich 
has  grown  graaually  into  our  Lent  of  forty  days  precedmg  Easter, 
is,  we  are  told  here  oy  Irenaeus,  much  older  than  his  da^.  It  is  thus 
carried  back  at  least  close  to  apostolic  times,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  it  was  not  observed  about  as  soon  as  the  celebration  of 
the  paschal  supper  itself  was  established.  ^  Tertullian  also  mentions 
the  fast,  which  continued,^  according  to  him  {de  JejunWy  chap.  3), 
during  the  period  "  in  which  the  bndegnx>m  was  taken  away,"  i.e. 
in  which  Jesus  was  under  the  power  ofdeath. 

We  learn  from  this  passage  of  Irenaeus'  epistle  that  the  duration 
of  the  fast  vsuied  greatly.  From  Socrates  {JI.  E.  V.  aa)  and  Sozo- 
men  {H.  E.  VII.  19)  we  learn  that  the  variation  was  as  great  in 
their  time.  Some  fasted  three,  some  six,  some  seven  weeks,  and  so 
on.  Socrates  (/.r.)  informs  us  that  the  fast,  whatever  its  duration, 
was  always  called  Tt9<rapaKoirrij  (^^adrigesitna) .  He  does  not 
know  why  this  is,  but  savs  that  various  reasons  are  given  by  others. 
The  time  between  Jesus'  death  and  his  resurrection  was  very  early 
computed  as  forty  nours  in  length,  —  from  noon  of  Frida)r  to  four 
o'clock  Sunday  morning.  This  may  have  Iain  at  the  basis  of  the 
number  forty,  which  was  so  persistentljr  used  to  designate  the  fast, 
for  TertuUian  tells  us  that  the  fast  was  intended  to  cover  the  period 
during  which  Jesus  was  dead.  It  is  this  idea  which  undoubtedly 
underlay  the  fast  of  forty  hours  which  Irenaeus  mentions.    The  fasts 


Strict  accuracy,  and  thus  formed  a  custom  for 
their  posterity  according  to  their  own  simplicity 
and  peculiar  mode.  Yet  all  of  these  lived  none 
the  less  in  peace,  and  we  also  live  in  peace  with 
one  another ;  and  the  disagreement  in  regard  to 
the  fast  confirms  the  agreement  in  the  faith." 

He  adds  to  this  the  following  account,  14 
which  I  may  properly  insert : 

"  Among  these  were  the  presbyters  before  So- 
ter,  who  presided  over  the  church  which  thou  now 
rulest.  We  mean  Anicetus,  and  Pius,  and  Hygi- 
nus,  and  Telesphorus,  and  Xystus.  They  neither 
observed  it"  themselves,  nor  did  they  permit 
those  after  them  to  do  so.  And  yet  though  not 
observing  it,  they  were  none  the  less  at  peace 
with  those  who  came  to  them  from  the  parishes 
in  which  it  was  observed ;  although  this  observ- 
ance was  more  oppc5sed  to  those  who  did 
not  observe  it."  But  none  were  ever  cast  15 
out  on  account  of  this  form ;  but  the  pres- 
byters before  thee  who  did  not  observe  it,  sent 
the  eucharist  to  those  of  other  parishes  who 
observed  it.'*  And  when  the  blessed  Poly-  16 
carp  was  at  Rome  ^  in  the  time  of  Anicetus, 

of  Moses,  of  Elijah,  and  of  Jesus  in  the  desert  would  also  of  course 
have  great  influence  in  determining  the  length  of  this,  the  most  im- 
portant fast  of  the  year.  Already  before  the  end  of  the  third  century 
the  fast  had  extended  itself  in  many  quarters  to  cover  a  number  of 
weeks,  and  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  the  forty  days'  fast  had  alr«idy 
become  a  common  thing  (see  his  dt  Pasck.  cnap.  O ,  and  even  Orieen 
refers  to  it  {Horn,  in  Lev.  X.  a).  The  present  duration  .of  the  ust 
—  forty  days  exclusive  of  Sundays — was  fixed  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century.  Cf.  Sinker's  article  on  Lent  in  Smith's  Did.  of 
Christ,  Ani.  and  Krieg's  article,  Festet  in  Kiaus*  Eneyclo^.  der 
Christ,  Alterthumer^v.  p.  489. 

^*  i.e.  the  fourteenth  day. 

^^  The  Greek  reads:  ecu  tdi  ^oAAov  ivtaniov  i|v  rb  nypctv  rotv 
fiif  ti|pot;<ri.  The  meanins;  is,  that  the  observance  of  the  fourteenth 
day  by  these  strangers  in  Kome  itself,  among  those  who  did  not  ob- 
serve that  dav,  would  be  noticeable  and  more  distasteful  than  the 
mere  report  that  the  day  was  so  observed  in  Asia  could  be.  If  Vic- 
tor's predecessor,  therefore,  allowed  such  persons  to  observe  that 
day  even  in  Rome,  how  much  more  should  he  allow  the  Asiatics  to 
observe  it  in  their  own  land. 

1*  Valesius,  followed  by  others,  interprets  this  sentence  as  mean> 
ing  that  the  presbyters  of  Kome  sent  the  eucharist  to  other  parishes 
where  the  paschal  festival  was  observed  on  the  fourteentn  of  the 
month.  The  council  of  Laodicea  (Can.  14)  forbade  the  sending  of 
the  eucharist  to  other  parishes,  which  shows  that  the  custom  must 
have  been  widespread  oefore  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  it  is 
therefore  ouite  possible  that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  even  as  early  as 
the  time  ol  Irenaeus.  pursued  the  same  practice.  But  in  regard  to 
the  statement  made  here  by  Irenaeus,  it  must  be  said  that,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  ascertain,  only  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  observed 
the  fourteenth  day  at  that  early  date,  and  it  is  difKcult  to  imagine 
that  the  presbyters  of  Rome  before  Victor's  time  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  the  eucharist  all  the  way  from  Rome  to  Asia  Minor. 
Moreover,  this  is  the  onlv  passage  in  wnich  we  have  notice,  before 
the  fourth  century,  of  tne  existence  of  the  general  practice  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Laodicea.  The  Greek  reads  oi  irp6  <roO 
iro«<r0VTtpoi  Tor^  airb  ri»v  rapoiJciMK  n^poirtftv  cvc^iroi'  cvxapMrriav. 
These  words  taken  by  themselves  can  as  well,  if  not  better,  be  un- 
derstood of  persons  (whether  presbyters  or  others  is  not  in  any  case 
distinctly  stated)  who  had  come  to  Rome  from  other  parishes,  and 
who  continued  to  observe  the  fourteenth  day.  This  transmission  of 
the  eucharist  to  communicants  who  were  kept  away  from  the  service 
by  illness  or  other  adequate  cause  was  a  very  old  custom,  being 
mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Afol.  I.  65.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  Irenaeus  snould  speak  in  the  present  case 
of  sending  the  eucharist  to  those  persons  who  observed  the  fourteenth 
day,  instead  of  merely  mentioning  the  fact  that  the  Roman  church 
communed  with  them.  In  the  face  of  the  difficulties  on  both  sides  it 
must  be  admitted  that  neither  of  the  interpretations  mentioned  can 
be  insisted  upon.  On  the  practice  of  sending  the  eucharistic  bread 
to  persons  not  present  at  the  service,  or  to  other  parishes,  see  the 
article  Euiogia,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christ.  Ant. 

>*  iwiirnpL-rivavro^  rij  'Pufiff*  Upon  the  significance  of  this 
phrase,  see  Bk.  IV.  cliap.  ix,  note  19.  On  the  date  of  Polycarp's 
visit  to  Rome,  sceidid.f  chap.  14,  note  a.  In  his  Adv.  Har.^ 
where  he  mentions  this  visit  (as  quoted  in  chap.  14),  Irenscus  does 
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and  they  disagreed  a  little  about  certain  other 
things,  they  immediately  made  peace  with  one 
another,  not  caring  to  quarrel  over  this  matter. 
For  neither  could  Anicetus  persuade  Polycarp 
not  to  observe  what  he  had  always  observed  with 
John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  and  the  other 
apostles  with  whom  he  had  associated ;  neither 
could  Polycarp  persuade  Anicetus  to  observe  it, 
as  he  said  that  he  ought  to  follow  the  customs 
of  the  presbyters  that  had  preceded  him. 

17  But  though  matters  were  in  this  shape,  they 
communed  together,  and  Anicetus  con- 
ceded the  administration  of  the  eucharist  in  the 
church  to  Polycarp,  manifestly  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect.^ And  they  parted  from  each  other  in 
peace,  both  those  who  observed,  and  those  who 
did  not,  maintaining  the   peace   of  the  whole 

church." 

18  Thus  Irenseus,  who  truly  was  well  named," 
became  a  peacemaker  in  this  matter,  ex- 
horting and  negotiating  in  this  way  in  behalf 
of  the  peace  of  the  churches.  And  he  con- 
ferred by  letter  about  this  mooted  question,  not 
only  with  Victor,  but  also  with  most  of  the  other- 
rulers  of  the  churches.** 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Haw  All  came  to  an  Agreement  respecting  the 

Passover, 

Those  in  Palestine  whom  we  have  recently 
mentioned.  Narcissus  and  Theophilus,^  and  with 

not  speak  of  the  affair  of  the  passover  which  he  refers  to  here.  The 
omission,  however,  has  no  significance^  as  he  is  discussing  Gnosti- 
cism there,  and  refers  to  Polycarp's  visit  to  Rome  only  because  his 
attitude  toward  Mardon  was  revealed  in  connection  with  it. 

*>  The  meaning  of  this  passa|^  has  been  disputed.  The  Greek 
leads:  kol  iv  r-g  cxxAmrtf  vafnx'^ptn9*¥  o  'Ai'txifrov  ri|v  wxafuvriav 
Tfji  noAvxofnry  tA'^*  cKxpoiriyr  oi)AoF<iri.  Valesius  understands  Ire- 
naeus'  meaning  to  be  that  Anicetus  invited  Polycarp  to  administer 
the  eucharist  in  Rome ;  and  this  is  the  common  interpretation  of  the 
passage.    Heinichen  objects,  however,  that  ropcxM^o'cy  ri^y  cvxa- 

£iirriaM  cannot  refer  to  the  administration  ot  the  sacrament,  and 
ence  concludes  that  Irenaeus  means  simply  to  say  that  Anicetus 
permitted  Polycarp  to  paurtake  of  the  eucharist  in  his  church,  thereby 

J>roclaiming  publicly  their  fraternal  fellowship,  in  spite  of  their  dii- 
erences  on  tne  paschal  question.  The  common  interpretation,  how- 
ever, seems  to  tne  writer  better  than  Heinichen's;  for  if  the  latter  be 
adopted,  the  sentence  in  question  says  no  more  than  the  one  which 
precedes  it,— >"  they  communed  with  each  other"  {iKoiViitnivav 
«avroif).  And  moreover,  as  Valesius  remarks,  Anicetus  would  in 
that  case  have  shown  Polycarp  no  more  honor  than  any  other  Chris- 
tian pilgrim  who  might  happen  to  be  in  Rome.  Irenaeus  seems  to 
intend  to  say  that  Anicetus  showed  Polycarp  especial  honor,  and 
that  in  spite  of  their  diflcrence  of  opinion  on  the  paschal  Question. 
But  simply  to  have  allowed  Polycarp  to  partake  ot  the  eucharist  in 
the  church  would  certainly  have  been  no  honor,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  invite  him  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment might  have  seemed  a  sign  of  disrespect,  and  have  emphasized 
their  differences.  The  old  interpretation,  therefore,  must  be  fol- 
lowedt  and  so  far  as^  the  Greek  is  concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  the  construction.  In  the  vapcvwpijcrev  resides  the  idea  of 
"  yielding,"  "  giving  place  to  ";  and  so  Anicetus  yielded  to  Polycaip 
the  eucharist.  or  gave  place  to  him  in  the  matter  of  the  eucharist. 
This  in  fact  brings  out  the  force  of  the  irapcxwpi|a'f  f  better  than 
Heinichen's  interpretation. 

»  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  is  Eipi^raicK,  from  «ip^*n9,  which 
means  "  peace.** 

S9  None  of  these  epistles  are  extant;  but  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  fragments  commonly  assigned  to  Irenseus'  epistle  to  Victor 
may  belong  to  one  or  more  of  them  (see  the  Diet,  0/ Christ.  Biog, 
III.  p.  365).  We  do  not  know  to  what  bishops  or  churches  these 
epistles  were  sent.    Jerome  does  not  mention  them. 

^  In  chaps.  93  and  23.  For  particulars  in  regard  to  them,  see 
chap,  aa,  notes  6  and  7. 


them  Cassius,'  bishop  of  the  church  of  Tyre,  and 
Clarus  of  the  church  of  Ptolemais,  and  those 
who  met  with  them,^  having  stated  many  things 
respecting  the  tradition  concerning  the  passover 
which  had  come  to  them  in  succession  from  the 
apostles,  at  the  close  of  their  writing  add  these 
words :  * 

"Endeavor  to  send  copies  of  our  letter  to 
every  church,  that  we  may  not  furnish  occasion 
to  those  who  easily  deceive  their  souls.  We 
show  you  indeed  that  also  in  Alexandria  they 
keep  it  on  the  same  day  that  we  do.  For  letters 
are  carried  from  us  to  them  and  from  them  to 
us,  so  that  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same 
time  we  keep  the  sacred  day."  * 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Elegant  Works  of  Irenceus  which  have  come 

down  to  us. 

Besides  the  works  and  letters  of  Irenaeus  which 
we  have  mentioned,^  a  certain  book  of  his  On 
Knowledge,  written  against  the  Greeks,*  very 
concise  and  remarkably  forcible,  is  extant ;  and 
another,  which  he  dedicated  to  a  brother  Marcian, 
In  Demonstration  of  the  Apostolic  Preaching ;  ^ 
and  a  volume  containing  various  Dissertations,^ 
in  which  he  mentions  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  so-called  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  making 

'  Cassius  and  Qanis  are  otherwise  unknown  men. 

*  i.e.  in  the  Palestinian  council  mentioned  in  chap.  33.  Upon 
this  and  the  other  councils  held  at  the  same  period,  see  chap.  23, 
note  a. 

*  This  fragment  is  given,  with  annotations,  by  Routh,  R«l.  Sac. 
II.  p.  3  sq.    English  translation  in  the  /I  ntt-Nicent  Fathers,  VIII. 

P*  774- 

*  These  epistles,  like  all  the  rest  written  at  this  time  on  the  pas- 
chal question,  are  now  lost  (see  chap.  3^,  note  4). 

>  For  a  general  summary  of  the  works  of  Irenaeus  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap,  ax,  note  9. 

■  irpbf'EAAifraf  Aoyof  .  .  .  irepl  cvt<rri}/Ai|«.  Jerome  (jdevir.  Hi. 
35)  makes  two  works  out  of  this:  one  Against-  the  Gentiles ,  and 
another  On  Knowledge  (et  contra  Gentes  volttmen  6reve,  et  de 
disciplina  aliud).  Harvey  (I.  p.  clxvi.)  states  that  one  of  the 
Svriac  fragments  of  Irenaeus'  works  mentions  the  work  of  Eusebius 
On  Knowledge,  and  specifies  that  it  was  directed  against  the  Valen- 
tinians.  In  uiat  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  two  serrate 
works,  as  Jerome  docs,  and  so  Harvey  thinks  that  the  text  of  JEusc- 
bius  must  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  an  aAAo«  re.  Unfortu- 
nately, Harvey  did  not  name  the  Syriac  fragment  which  contains 
the  statement  referred  to,  and  it  is  not  to  be  found  among  those  col- 
lected in  his  edition  (Venables.  in  Smith  and  Wace.  staus  that  he 
could  find  no  such  fragment,  ana  I  have  also  searched  in  vain  for  it) . 
Evidently  some  blun<Kr  has  been  conunitted,  and  it  looks  as  if  Har- 
vey's statement  were  unvcrifiable.  Meanwhile,  Jerome's  testimony 
alone  is  certainly  not  enouzh  to  warrant  an  emendation  of  the  text 
in  opposition  to  all  the  MSS.  and  versions.  We  must^  therefore 
conclude,  with  our  present  light,  that  the  treatise  ir<^  <iriirri}/u.i|v 
was  directed  against  the  Greeks,  as  Eusebius  says.  'The  work  has 
entirelv  perished,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  single  brief  frag- 
ment (the  first  of  the  Pfainan  fragments;  Gr.  Frag.  XXXV.  in 
Harvey's  edition),  which  Harvey  refers  to  it. 

s  ct«  ctri5«i{ii'  Toi;  diro<rroAi«oD  «cifpv7/uiarof.  This  work,  too, 
has  perished,  though  possibly  a  few  of  the  fragments  published  by 
Harvey  are  to  be  referred  to  it  (see  Harvey,  I.  p.  clxvii.).  Harvey 
conjectures  that  the  work  discussed  the  articles  of  the  early  Rule 
of  faith,  which  is  quite  possible.  ^  Of  the  "  brother  Marcian  "  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  we  know  nothing. 

*  fiifiXiov  rt  oiaA4(tw  iia^opwc.  This  work  (no  longer  extant) 
was  probably,  as  Harvey  remarks,  "  a  collection  of  sermons  and  ex- 
positions  of'^  various  texts  and  passages  of  Scripture."  "To  it  are 
undoubtedly  to  be  referred  a  great  many  of  the  fragments  in  which 
passages  of'^Scripture  are  discussed  (see  Harvey,  I.  p.  clxvii.) . 
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quotations  from  them.     These  are  the  works  of 
Irenaeus  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

Coromodus  having  ended  his  reign  after  thir- 
teen years,  Severus  became  emperor  in  less 
than  six  months  after  his  death,  Pertinax  having 
reigned  during  the  intervening  time.' 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Numerous  memorials  of  the  faithful  zeal  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  men  of  that  time  are  still 
preserved  by  many.  Of  these  we  would  note 
particularly  the  writings  of  Heraclitus '  On  the 
Apostle,  and  those  of  Maximus  on  the  question 
so  much  discussed  among  heretics,  the  Origin 
of  Evil,  and  on  the  Creation  of  Matter.'  Also 
those  of  Candidus    on  the    Hexxmeron,'  and 


mcnuonea  m  ine  KxiKniencr.  inc  vorkoi  Landidui  it  po  longer 
exLani.  nor  da  we  know  uiyihing  more  aboul  it  Aod  iu  Huthor  ihan 
EukWui  lelli  IH  bere.  The  pluni  i-i  occun  lum,  uid  JeiDmc 
■upplia  Iraclatm..  Wheihn  Ibe  word  filly  dcicnbo  Ihc  work,  oc 
wotki,  or  whether  they  were  nthir  ot  Ibc  nitun  of  homLlitj.  tike 
BasU'i,  we  do  not  know.     Sophroniui.  in  tnintlaline  Teiomc.  miu 

*  Apion'i  work  iamentioned»lKiby  JcTOfnef 


PeitinjLx,  who  wxaaK^x^y  lucwikd  him,  wx>  inurdcTb],  on 
tal  power  to  Didiul  Juliuut,  who,  at  the  > ppn>Ach  of  Septimiut 
fiofiB,  wai  def:iand  K  public  enemy  by  liv  Scoale,  >nd  bcheidi^ 

■  Thii  Heracliiui  11  meDlioned  only  by  Euiebiiii  mnA  by  Jeionw 
lit  vir.  ill.  chap.  4«) .  "ho,  in  bi<  docnption  ot  him  mid  in  tlie  live 
rollowiDg  chipun  (on  Muimiu,  Cudidui,  Apian,  Sulut.  >nd 

in  ihi>  chnptcT.    The  voik  which  EuKbiui  olli  r<>  'HpuAi^Tnv  lii 

■fie  wmd  «»o»r«*«  WM  quite  commonW  uiid  unong  the  Filhen 

■  The  Greek  reada  <*>  t*  Ma{i|idu  ««^  tov  VDAirtfjivA^v  ropa 


,  then,  thai  Ibe  work  of  Mnimus  boil 


given  by  Euiebiiu  in  hii  /'r> 
.nea  e«. -two  mquirei^j 


H  a  dialogue  bei 

alu  in  the  rwanty-fourih  chapiei  of  the  Pkilocc 

Hid  bjlbeeditort,  Gregory —'  °"-'    -- ' 

from  Euiebiui'  work.    The  _ 
Mcibadiai  (of  the  early  pan  of 

ofihi, --- ■  -'"-^ — ■■' 

Origenunc  ui^ 
Roulh  (AW.  Ss 


UcX'd'u 


of  Mai 


\lagHt  againtt  tkt  Murdtniltit  (bough  af 
.  ._..  ...  K.  II.  p.  jo)  Ihelanerdiewhinciuotaiioni 

Ihodiui  and  not  diieelly  Iron  Huimui. 


hT  Maiimui'  wark 
(7  EuKbiui.    In  hi 

him  than  haa  been 


"rff.Ev.ng.  Eui 

leady  indicated,     i 
h  Uuimui,  the  c 


about  ihii  linw  (cf.  Eutebiui'  C 
MaiLmufl  a  hiahop,  and  it  aeema  p: 


'^'/>»j*.  ff™/.  c*l"i 

conclude  (hat  he  at  leaai 


d  hence  Gallandiui' 


only  Died  in  Ibi*  way,  wilb  Iha  fttmnine 


of  Apion*  on  the  same  subject;  likewise  of 
Sextus'on  the  Resurrection,  and  another  trea- 
tise of  Arabianus,'  and  writings  of  a  multitude 
of  others,  in  regard  to  whom,  because  we  have 
no  data,  it  is  impossible  to  state  in  our  work 
when  they  lived,  or  to  give  any  account  of  their 
history.'     And  works  of  many  othere  have  come 


.     The. I 
The  workof  Candidui  it  n< 


h™'"T('ilut"iu'i^i.'"n  bH'co 

■noihei  in- 

't^r^^r^nee.  tha,  h 

ommonly  Iiaiulaled.  we  night  imagine  ihal  he  wai  n 

•  VaLe™,! 

vf,  kann"i  CU>»:  "nod'ara  danui 


I  umply  Ihal  their  works 


.  the  olhen,  for  he  Mill  ui  nothing  g 
rhich  they  lived,  but  in1rodiu:ei  itil 

Iban  wilb  any  oucr  reign  of  Ute  la 
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down  to  us  whose  names  we  are  unable  to  give, 
orthodox  and  ecclesiastical,  as  their  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Divine  Scriptures  show,  but  unknown 
to  us,  because  their  names  are  not  stated  in  their 
writings.* 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Those  who  first  advanced  the  Heresy  of  Arte- 
mon;  their  Manner  of  Life^  and  how  they 
dared  to  corrupt  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 

1  In  a  laborious  work  by  one  of  these 

writers  against   the   heresy    of  Artemon,^ 

It  must  be  nottcod  that  Eusebius  docs  not  say  that "  these  men  lived 
at  this  time" ;  he  simply  mentions  them  in  this  connection  because  it  i; 
a  convenient  place,  and  perhaps  because  there  were  indications  which 
led  him  to  think  they  could  not  have  lived  early  in  the  second  or 
late  in  the  third  century.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  suggested  in  the  pre- 
vious note,  that  the  works  of  the  writers  whose  names  are  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  were  collected  in  a  single  volume,  and  that  thus 
Eusebius  was  led  to  class  them  all  together,  although  the  subjects  of 
their  works  were  hy  no  means  the  same,  and  their  dates  may  have 
been  wideljr  different. 

*  Eusebius  mentioned  first  those  works  whose  authors'  names 
were  known  to  him,  but  now  adds  that  he  is  acquainted  with  many 
other  writings  which  bear  the  name  of  no  author.  He  claims,  how- 
ever, that  the  wx>rks  testify  to  their  authors'  orthodoxy,  and  he  seems 
to  imply,  bv  this  statement,  that  he  has  convinced  himself  of  their 
orthodoxy  oy  a  penonal  examination  of  them. 

^  This  anonymous  work  against  the  heresy  of  Artemon  is  no 
longer  extant,  and  the  only  fragments  of  it  which  we  have  are  those 

f  reserved  by  Eusdnus  in  this  chapter.  Theodoret  iHter.  Fah. 
I.  5)  mentions  the  work,  and  says  that  it  was  directed  against  the 
heresies  of  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  and  that  it  bore  the  name  Little 
Labyrinth,  It  is  plain,  from  the  fragments  which  Eusebius  gives, 
that  it  was  written  in  Rome  some  little  time  before  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  probably  not  far  from  930  or  240  a.d.  The 
work  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  in  favor  of  which  may  be 
urged  both  the  time  and  the  place  of  its  composition  u  well  as  some 
internal  resemblance  between  it  and  the  PhdosopkumtHm*  On  the 
other  hand,  Photius  ( Cod,  48)  ascribes  to  Caius  of  Rome  a  work 
against  Artemon,  which  may  well  be  identical  with  the  anonymous 
work  quoted  in  the  present  chapter.  It  is  therefore  contended  1^ 
some  fe.g.  by  Salmon)  that  Caius  was  the  author  of  the  work.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  same  connection  Photius  as- 
cribes another  work  to  Caius  which  we  know  to  have  been  written 
by  Hippolyttu,  and  hence  his  testimony  is  rather  in  favor  of  Hip- 
polytus  than  C^us  as  the  author  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  objections  have  been  urged  by  Salmon  against  the  Hippoty- 
tine  authorship,  which,  while  not  decisive,  yet  make  it  extremely 
doubtful.  In  view  of  these  facts^  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  possi- 
ble, but  very  improbable,  that  Hippolytus  wrote  the  work;  tnat  it 
is  not  impossible,  though  we  are  quite  without  evidence  for  the  sup- 
position ^hat  Caius  wrote  it;  that  it  is  more  likely  that  a  work  which 
even  to  Eusebius  was  anonymous,  was  written  by  an  unknown  man, 
who  must  remain  unknown  to  us  also.  The  extant  fragments  of 
the  work  are  given^  with  notes,  by  Routh  in  his  Rel.  Sac,,  and  an 
English  translation  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers^  Vol.  V.  p.  601  s<i., 
among  the  works  of  Qiius.  Although  the  work  is  said  by  Eusebius 
to  have  been  directed  against  the  l^rny  of  Artemon,  he  has  pre- 
served only  extracts  relatixis  to  the  Tneodoti  and  their  heresy. 
They  are  described  also  by  Hippolytus,  both  in  his  lost  Synta^a 
(as  we  can  learn  from  Pseudo-TertuUian,  Epiphanius,  and  Philas- 
ter)  and  in  his  PkiUsopkumena  (VII.  33-34,  and  X.  19).  Other 
ancient  writers  that  mention  him  icnow  only  what  our  anonymous 
author  or  Hippolytus  reports.  It  seerns  that  the  older  Theodotus, 
a  native  of  Byzantium,  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Eleutherus  or 
Victor,  and  taught  a  species  of  adoptionism,  which  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  the  Asia  Minor  Alogi,  in  whose  circle  he  may^  have 
been  trained.  Hippolytus  informs  us  that  he  was  orthodox  in  his 
theology  and  cosmoloey,  but  that  he  was  heretical  in  his  Chris- 
tology.  He  did  not  mny  Christ's  birth  from  a  virgin  (as  the  Ebio- 
nites  nad  done),  but  he  did  deny  his  divinity,  teacnins  that  he  was 
a  mere  man  (i^iAbf  avtfpwiroc) ,  upon  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  in  consequence  of  which  he , 
became  the  Christ,  received  power  to  fulfill  hb  special  mission,  and 
by  his  righteousness  was  raised  above  all  other  men.  The  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  however,  although  raising  him  to  a  very  exalted 
position,  did  not  make  him  divine;  some  of  Theodotus'  followers 
denying  that  he  ever  acquired  divinity,  others  believing  that  he  ac- 
quired It  by  his  resurrection.  Theodotus  was  excommunicated  by 
Victor  on  account  of  his  heretical  Christolo^,  but  gain^  a  num- 
ber of  followers,  and  after  his  excommunication  founded  a  schismat- 
ical  sect,  which  had  a  bishop  Natalius,  to  whom  a  regular  salary 
was  paid  (see  below,  §  xo),  and  which  continued  under  the  leader- 
ship of  another  Theodotus,  a  banker,  and  a  certain  Asclepiodotus, 


which  Paul  of  Samosata'  attempted  to  revive 
again  in  our  day,  there  is  an  account  appropriate 
to  the  history  which  we  are  now  examining. 
For  he  criticises,  as  a  late  innovation,  the  2 
above-mentioned  heresy  which  teaches  that 
the  Saviour  was  a  mere  man,  because  they  were 
attempting  to  magnify  it  as  ancient.'  Having 
given  in  his  work  many  other  arguments  in  refu- 
tation of  their  blasphemous  falsehood^  he  adds 
the  following  words : 

"  For  they  say  that  all  the  early  teachers  3 
and  the  apostles  received  and  taught  what 
they  now  declare,  and  that  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  preserved  until  the  times  of  Victor,  who 
was  the  thirteenth  bishop  of  Rome  from  Peter,* 
but  that  from  his  successor,  Zephyrinus,* 
the  truth  had  been  corrupted.  And  what  4 
they  say  might  be  plausible,  if  first  of  all 


both  of  them  disciples  of  the  first  Theodotus,  during  the  episcopate 
of  Zephyrinusi  but  seems  soon  to  have  disapi>eared,  and  to  have 
exeit«l  comparatively  little  influence  during  its  brief  existence. 
Theodotus,  the  banker,  appears  to  have  afi;recd  substantially  with  the 
older  Theodotus,  but  to  nave  indul«d  himself  in  speculations  con- 
cerning Melchimkk,  pronouncing  him  to  be  a  heavenly  power  still 
higher  than  Christ.  Kpiphanius  makes  the  second  Tneodotus  the 
founder  of  a  second  party,  and  gives  his  school  the  name  of  Mel- 
chizedekians,  which  appears  in  later  works  on  heresy,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  tnat  there  were  two  separate  parties. 

A  few  years  later  another  attempt  was  made  in  Rome  to  revive 
the  old  adoptionist  Christology  (essentially  the  same  as  that  rep- 
resented by  Hennas  eariy  in  the  second  century),  by  a  certain 
Artemon,  against  whom  the  LittU  Labyrinth ^  quoted  in  uiis  chapter, 
was  directed.  It  is  common  to  connect  Artemon  and  his  followers 
with  the  Theodotians;  but,  as  Hamack  remarks,  it  is  plain  that 
they  did  not  look  upon  themselves  as  the  followers  of  the  Theodoti 
(see  below,  note  15).  We  cannot  tell,  however,  in  what  respect 
their  Christology  differed  from  that  of  the  latter,  for  we  know  very 
little  about  thm.  They  at  any  rate  agreed  with  the  Theodotians  in 
denying  the  divinity  ol  Christ.  From  the  epistle  of  the  synod  of 
Antioch  fciuoted  below,  in  Bk.  VII.  chap.  30)  we  learn  that  Artemon 
was  still  living  in  the  year  a68,  or  thereabouts.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  accomplished  little  in  Rome,  and  to  have  dropped  into  com- 
parative c^scurity  some  time  before  this;  at  least,  we  hear  nothine 
of  him  during  all  these  years.  In  the  controversy  with  Paul  <m 
Samosata  he  was  called  the  father  of  the  latter  (see  below,  Bk.  VII. 
chap.  30^$  )» and  thus  acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  the  East, 
where  his  name  became  permanently  connected  with  that  of  Paul 
as  one  of  the  leading  heretics.  Whether  Paul  really  learned  his 
Christology  from  Artemon  we  do  not  know,  but  that  it  closely  re- 
sembled Mat  of  the  latter  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  really  repro- 
duced the  old  adoptionist  Christology  of  Hennas  (as  both  the 
Theodotians  and  Artemon  had  done),  but  modified  it  under  the 
influence  pautly  of  Origen's  teachings,  partly  of  the  Aristotelian 
method.  For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  Theodoti  and 
Anemon,  see  the  remaining  notes  on  this  chapter.  For  an  admirable 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  see  Hamack's  Dogmengtschickte, 
I*  P'  57^  *<1«  On  the  Little  Labyrinth,  see  especially  tne  Diet,  pf 
Christian  Biog,  III.  p.  98. 

*  On  Paul  of  Samosata,  see  below,  Bk.  VII.  chap.  97,  note  4. 

*  The  Anemonites  were  certainly  correct  in  maintaining  that 
the  adoptionism  which  they  held  was,  at  least  in  its  essential  prin- 
ciples, an  ancient  thing,  and  their  opponenu  were  wrong  in  try- 
ing to  deny  it.  It  is  tne  Christology  which  Hermas  represents, 
and  early  in  the  second  century  it  was  undoubtedly  a  widespread 
popular  oelief.  No  one  thought  of  questioning  the  orthodoxy  of 
Hermas.  The  Christology  of  the  Theodotians  and  of  Artemon  was 
an  innovation,  however,  in  so  far  as  it  attempted  to  formulate  in 
scientific  terms  and  to  treat  philosophically  what  had  hitherto  been 
only  a  popular  belief.  So  soon  as  the  logical  conclusions  were 
drawn,  and  its  consequences  to  the  divinity  of  the  Son  were  per- 
ceived, it  began  to  be  felt  as  heresy,  but  not  until  then. 

*  On  Victor,  see  above,  chap,  as,  note  i.  Victor  is  the  thirteenth 
bishop  if  Cletus  and  Anencletus  be  reckoned  as  one,  otherwise  the 
fourteenth.  This  is  used  by  Salmon  as  an  argument  aeainst  the 
Hippolytine  authorship  of  the  Little  Labyrinth,  for  Hippolytus 
recKoned  Qetus  and  Anencletus  as  two  bishops,  and  therefore  made 
Victor  the  fourteenth  (see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  13,  note  3). 

^  The  dates  of  Zephyrinus'  episcopate  are  to  be  gained  by  reck- 
oning backward  from  tnat  of  C^Uistus,  which  is  shown  in  Bk.  VI. 
chap.  3t,  note  3,  to  have  besun  in  the  ^ar  axy.  A  comparison  of 
the  various  sources  shows  tnat  Zephynnus  was  bishop  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  year  108  or  199  as  the  date 
of  his  accession.    Eusebius  says  "  about  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
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the  Divine  Scriptures  did  not  contradict  them. 
And  there  are  writings  of  certain  brethren 
older  than  the  times  of  Victor,  which  they  wrote 
in  behalf  of  the  truth  against  the  heathen,  and 
against  the  heresies  which  existed  in  their  day. 
I  refer  to  Justin®  and  Miltiades"  and  Tatian*  and 

Clement  *  and  many  others,  in  all  of  whose 
6       works  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  God.*®    For 

who  does  not  know  the  works  of  Irenseus  " 
and  of  Melito  ^  and  of  others  which  teach  that 
Christ  is  God  and  man?"  And  how  many 
psalms  and  hymns,"  written  by  the  faithful 
brethren  from  the  beginning,  celebrate  Christ 

the  Word  of  God,  speaking  of  him  as 
6       Divine.      How  then  since  the  opinion  held 

by  the  Church  has  been  preached  for  so 
many  years,  can  its  preaching  have  been  delayed 
as  they  affirm,  until  the  times  of  Victor?    And 

of  SevenUf**  which  according  to  the  correct  reckoaiag  would  be  the 
year  aoi,  but  according  to  his  erroneous  reckoning  of  the  dates  of  the 
emperors'  reigns  (see  the  note  already  referred  to)  |ives  the  year 
300,  so  that  the  agreement  is  reasonably  close  (see  Lipsius'  Chron, 


described  as  ignorant  and  illiterate,  a  taker  of  bribes,  an  uninibrnied 
and  shamefudV  corrupt  man,  &c.  How  much  of  this  is  true  and 
how  much  is  oue  to  pje|udioe,  we  cannot  tell.  But  it  seems  at  least 
to  be  a  £act  that  Zephynnus  was  completely  under  the  influence  of 
CallistttSy  as  Hippolytns  states.  We  learn  from  the  latter  that 
Zephynnus  at  least  countenanced  the  heresy  of  Patripassianisra  (at 
the  oDpoatte  extreme  from  diat  of  the  Theoootians  and  Artemoa),  if 
he  did  not  directly  teach  it. 

*  Ob  lustin  Martyr,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap,  xx,  note  aa 
'  On  Miltiades,  toe  above,  chap.  17,  note  x. 

*  On  Tatian,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  99.  The  fact  that  Tatian  is  here 
spoken  of  with  respect  is  urged  by  Salmon  as  an  axgimMUt  against 
the  Hippolytine  authocship  of  this  work,  for  Hippolytns  devotes 
two  chapters  of  his  PhUosi^kumtna  (VIII.  9,  X.  X4)  to  the  heresy 
of  Tatian. 

*  On  Clement  of  Alexandria,  see  above,  chap,  xx,  note  x. 

V  HokvyMvjL  h  xp«tfv««.  Our  author  is  quite  correct  in  "»**"*g 
this  statenent.  The  apologists  are  agreed  in  their  acceptance  of  the 
Logos  Chrtstology  of  which  ther  are  Uie  earliest  patxistic  exponents, 
and  in  the  time  of  Qcment  of  Alexandria  it  had  become,  as  yet  tn  an 
undeveloped  form,  the  commonly  accepted  doctrine  of  the  orthodox 
Church. 

^  On  Irenaetts,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap,  ax,  note  9. 

"^  On  Melito.  see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  a6,  note  z. 

>*  Ircnaeus'  utterances  on  this  sutpect  were  epoch-making  in  the 
history  of  doctrine.  No  one  before  bun  had  emphasized  ao  energeti- 
cally and  broagfat  out  so  clearly  the  C>od>manhood  of  QirisL  nis 
neat  significance  in  C^hristology  is  the  emphasis  which  he  bid  tt|Nm 
the  unity  of  God  and  man  in  Christ, — a  unity  in  which  the  integrity 
both  of  the  divine  and  of  the  human  was  preserved.  Our  author  u 
ako  doobtksa  oonect  in  saying  that  Mehfto  called  Christ  God  and 
man.  If  the  two  fragments  from  the  Discourse  cm  th*  Soul  and 
B^jf,  and  from  the^  Dhamrst  on  the  Cross  (printed  from  the 
Synac  br  Cureton,  in  his  S^.  Syr,  p.  59  sq.),  be  genuine,  as  is 
^ite  pnmable  (see  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  36,  note  x),  we  have  clear 
indications  that  Melito  taught  both  the  humanity  and  the  deity  of 
Christ  ("  when  He  was  become  incarnate  through  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  and  was  bom  man."  "  Inasmuch  as  He  was  man^  He  needed 
fbod:  still,  inasmuch  as  He  was  God,  He  ceased  not  to  feed  the  uni- 
verse'^. 

'*  This  passage  is  somciimes  interpreted  as  indicating  that 
hvmns  written  by  the  Christians  themselves  were  sung  m  the 
cnurch  of  Rome  at  this  time.  But  this  is  by  no  means  implied. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  gather  from  our  sources,  nothing,  except 
the  Psalms  and  New  Testament  hymns  (such  as  the  '*  Gloria  m 
Excelsis,'*  the  'f Majmificat,"  die  "Nunc  Dimittis,"  ftc),  was 
as  a  rule,  song  in  public  worship  before  the  fourth  century  (the 
practice  which  bad  sprung  up  in  the  diurch  of  Antioch  seems  to ' 
nave  been  exceptional;  see  Kraus,j».  673).  Before  the  end  of  that ' 
centttiy •  however,  the  practice  of  sunpng  other  hymns  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  hadbeoMne  common,  both  in  the  East  and  West.  On 
the  other  hand,  tfaeprivate  use  of  hymns  among  the  Christians  be- 
eaa  v«ry  early.  We  need  xcfier  here  only  to  Pliny's  epistle  to  Tra- 
jan (translated  above,  m  Bk.  HI.  chap.  31,  note  x) ;  (dement  of 
Alrxandiia-  Stromu  VTI.  7;  TertuHian,  out  Uxor.  II.  8;  Orinn, 
Contra  Colo.  VIIL  67;  the  epistle  of  Dknysius  quoted  bekiw,  in  Bk. 
VII.  chap.  a4,  ftc  Compare  the  axtide  Hymntn  in  Kraos'  Renl- 
EntyelofUio  dor  CkrtsU.  AliortASmor,  and  the  article  Hjmnt 
in  Smitb  and  Cheetham's  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiguitiss. 


how  is  it  that  they  are  not  ashamed  to  speak 
thus  falsely  of  Victor,  knowing  well  that  he  cut 
off  from  communion  Thecxiotus,  the  cobbler," 
the  leader  and  father  of  this  Gocl-denying  apos* 
tasy,  and  the  frrst  to  declare  that  Christ  is  mere 
man?  For  if  Victor  agreed  with  their  opinions, 
as  their  slander  affirms,  how  came  he  to  cast  out 
Theodotus,  the  inventor  of  this  heresy?" 

So  much  in  regard  to  Victor.  His  bish-  7 
opric  lasted  ten  years,  and  Zephyrinus  was 
appointed  his  successor  about  the  ninth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Sevcrus.**  The  author  of  the  above- 
mentioned  book,  concerning  the  founder  of  this 
heresy,  narrates  another  event  which  occurred  in 
the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  using  these  words : 

"  I  will  remind  maliy  of  the  brethren  of      8^ 
a  fact  which  took  place  in  our  time,  which, 
had  it  happened  in  Sodom,  might,  I  think,  have 
proved  a  warning  to  them.    There  was  a  certain 
confessor,  Natalius,^'  not  long  ago,  but  in 
our  own  day.    This  man  was  deceived  at      9 
one  time  by  Asclepiodotus  ^'  and  another 
Theodotus,^  a  money-changer.     Both  of  them 
were  disciples  of  Theodotus,  the  cobbler,  who, 
as  I  have  said,  was  the  first  person  excommuni- 
cated by  Victor,  bishop  at  that  time,  on  account 
of*  this  sentiment,  or  rather  senselessness.*^ 
Natalius  was  persuaded  by  them  to  allow    10 
himself  to  be  chosen  bishop  of  this  heresy 
with  a  salary,  to  be  paid  by  them,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  denarii  a  month."  When     11 
he  had  thus  connected  himself  with  them, 
he  was  warned  oftentimes  by  the  Lord  through 
visions.    For  the  compassionate  God  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  willing  that  a  witness 
of  his  own  sufferings,  being  cast  out  of  the 
Church,  should  perish.  But  as  he  paid  litde     12 
regard  to  the  visions,  because  he  was  en- 

"  Tor  <rcvrrfa:  ««a>bbler,"  or  "  worker  in  leather.'*  On  Theodo- 
tus, see  above,  note  x.  As  Hanuudc  remarks,  the  Artemonites  must 
have  known  that  Victor  had  excommunicated  Theodotus,  and  there- 
fore, if  they  regarded  themselTea  as  his  IbUowers,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  claim  that  all  the  Roman  bisnops,  including 
Victor,  held  their  opinions.  When  to  this  is  added  the  apparent 
effort  of  our  author  to  identify  die  Artemonites  with  the  Theodo- 
tians,  it  becomes  dear  that  they  must  themselves  have  denied  dicir 
connection  with  them,  though  m  what  points  they  diflered  with  them, 
we  do  not  know  (see  above,  note  x ;  and  cf.  Hamack's  Dogmengiesck. 
I*  P>  S^l)-  **  ^  above,  note  5. 

>^  or  Natalius,  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  in  diis  passage. 
The  toggesdon  of  Valesius  that  be  might  be  identified  with  Caedhus 
Natalis,  the  heathen  who  is  represented  as  converted  by  Octavius, 
in  the  Octamius  of  Minudus  Felix,  is  quite  baseless. 

>•  '.WKAiivtoXoTov,  according  to  all  the  MSS.  except  one,  which 
reads  'A<rKAir«i«8ov,  and  widi  which  Nicephoras  and  Theodoret 
agree.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  same  man  that  is  referred  to  in  f  x;, 
below,  where  all  the  MSS.  unite  in  reading  'Ao-cAiyvMiAev.  Of  this 
man  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  in  this  chapter.  Theodoret 
{Hmr.  Fob.  II.  5)  mentions  him,  but  adds  nothing  new.  while  F' 
polytus  in  his  PhUoso^knmenA,  and  apparently  in  has  lost 
tagtnA,  passes  him  bv  without  notice. 

>*  On  this  aeoooa  Theodotns,  a  mooey-<hanger  or  banki 
vt^ir^f) ,  who  is  distinguished  from  the  first  Theodotus  by  b 
sources  (Hippolytus  and  the  Litilo  Labyrinth  quoted  bei 
above|notex. 

^  *  The  Greek  contains  a  pUy  of  words  at  this  point:  c« 
rp  ^pon^ti,  niXXovii  a^po<rvini. 

B  This  is  the  earliest  instance  we  have  of  a  salaried  dergj 
The  practice  of  paying  salaries  was  followed  also  by  the  Montak 
and  brougiht  great  reproach  upon  them  (see  above,  chap.  18,  note 
A  Roman   denarius  was  equal  to  abtmt  seventeen  cents,  so  tL 
Natalius'  monthly  salary  was  a  little  over  twenty-five  dollan. 
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snared  by  the  first  position  among  them  and  by 
that  shacneful  covetousness  which  destroys  a 
great  many,  he  was  scourged  by  holy  angels, 
and  punished  severely  through  the  entire  night.** 
Thereupon  having  risen  in  the  morning,  he  put 
on  sackcloth  and  covered  himself  with  ashes, 
and  with  great  haste  and  tears  he  fell  down 
hefore  Zephyrinus,  the  bishop,  rolling  at  the 
'  feet  not  only  of  the  clergy,  but  also  of  the  laity ; 
and  he  moved  with  his  tears  the  compassionate 
Church  of  the  merciful  Christ.  And  though  he 
used  much  supplication,  and  showed  the  welts 
■of  the  stripes  which  he  had  received,  yet  scarcely 
was  he  taken  back  into  communion." 

13  We  will  add  from  the  same  writer  some 
other  extracts  concerning  them,  which  run 

as  follows :  ^ 

''They  have  treated  the  Divine  Scriptures 
recklessly  and  without  fear.  They  have  set 
aside  the  rule  of  ancient  faith ;  and  Christ  they 
'have  not  known.  They  do  not  endeavor  to 
learn  what  the  Divine  Scriptures  declare,  but 
strive  laboriously  after  any  form  of  syllogism 
which  may  be  devised  to  sustain  their  impiety. 
And  if  any  one  brings  before  them  a  passage  of 
Divine  Scripture,  they  see  whether  a  conjunctive 
or  disjunctive  form  of  syllogism  can  be 

14  made  from  it.    And  as  being  of  the  earth 
and  speaking  of  the  earth,  and  as  ignorant 

of  him  who  cometh  from  above,  they  forsake 
the  holy  writings  of  God  to  devote  themselves 
to  geometry.**  Euclid  is  laboriously  measured  ** 
by  some  of  them ;  and  Aristotle  and  Theophras- 
tus  are  admired;  and  Galen,  perhaps,  by 
16     some  is  even  worshiped.    But  that  those 

**  It  is  not  neoetsaiy  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  report,  if  we  sub- 
stitute "  muscular  Chnstians  "  for  "  holy  angeb."  As  Stroth  dryly 
remarks:  "Eben  kein  ItSblich  Geschaft  Hir  die  heiligen  Engef; 
•es  werden  aber  ohne  xwdfel  Engel  mit  guten  atarken  iGiochea  und 
Nerven  gewesen  sein." 

»  The  information  which  is  given  us  here  in  regard  to  the 
jnethods  of  the  Theodotians  is  very  interesting  What  is  said  in 
regard  to  their  philoeophical  principles  makes  it  evident  that  they 
used  the  grammatical  and  cntical  mode  of  exegesis  as  opposed  to 
the  prevalent  allegorical  mode.  Nothing  could  seem  more  irrever* 
ent  and  iitcligious  to  the  Church  of  that  age  than  such  a  method  of 
tnterpreution,  the  method  which  we  now  recoflmlee  as  the  only  true 
one.  The^  were,  moreover,  textual  critics.  They  may  have  been 
rash  in  their  methods,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  supuose  them  dis- 
honest in  their  purposes.  They  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the 
Scriptures  as  inspired  as  truly  as  their  opponents  did,  but  they  be- 
lieved that  radicu  criticism  was  needed  il  the  true  reading  ot  the 
originals  was  to  be  reached,  while  their  opponents  were  shocked  at 
anything  of  the  kind.  That  textual  criticuim  was  neoessaiv,  even 
at  that  early  day,  is  clear  enough  from  the  words  of  Irenaeus  (quoted 
in  chap.  30,  above),  and  from  the  words  of  Dionysius  (quoted  m  Bk. 
IV.  chap.  33),  as  well  as  from  many  other  sources,  rinally,  these 
men  seem  to  have  offended  their  opponents  bjr  the  use  of  dialectical 
methods  in  their  treatment  of  theologv.  This  is  very  significant  at 
that  earlv  date.  It  is  indeed  the  earliest  instance  known  to  us  of 
that  method  which  seemed  entirely  irreligious  to  the  author  of  the 
Little  Labyrinth f  but  which  less  than  a  century  later  prevailed  in 
the  Antiocnian  schoolt  and  for  a  large  part  of  dte  Middle  Ages  ruled 
the  whole  CSiurch. 

^  The  author  makes  a  play  here  upon  the  word  earth,  which  can- 
not be  reproduced  in  a  translation.  y**»firrfiiav  (literally,  "  ^rih- 
measure  )  cvinfAcvovvtv*  Mcav  ex  rrjt  ^iff  oi^rcc  koL  it.  r^«  y^s 
AoAovi^rcf. 

^  *£vxAff*iiyf . . .  ytw/Acrpetrcu :  literally,  Euclid  is  geomeirized. 


who  use  the  arts  of  unbelievers  for  their  he- 
retical opinions  and  adulterate  the  simple  faith 
of  the  Divine  Scriptures  by  the  craft  of  the 
godless,  are  far  from  the  faith,  what  need  is  there 
to  say?  Therefore  they  have  laid  their  hands 
boldly  upon  the  Divine  Scriptures,  alleg- 
ing that  they  have  corrected  them.  That  16 
I  am  not  speaking  falsely  of  them  in  this 
matter,  whoever  wishes  may  learn.  For  if  any 
one  will  collect  their  respective  copies,  and 
compare  them  one  with  another,  he  will 
find  that  they  differ  greatly.  Those  of  As-  17 
clepiades,^  for  example,  do  not  agree  with 
those  of  Theodotus.  And  many  of  these  can 
be  obtained,  because  their  disciples  have  as- 
siduously written  the  corrections,  as  they  call 
them,  that  is  the  corruptions,^  of  each  of  them. 
Again,  those  of  Hermophilus^  do  not  agree 
with  these,  and  those  of  Apollonides  **  are 
not  consistent  with  themselves.  For  you  can 
compare  those  prepared  by  them  at  an  earlier 
date  with  those  which  they  corrupted  later, 
and  you  will  find  them  widely  different.  But  18 
how  daring  this  offense  is,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  themselves  are  ignorant.  For  either 
they  do  not  believe  that  the  Divine  Scriptures 
were  spoken  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  are 
unbelievers,  or  else  they  think  themselves  wiser 
than  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  that  case  what  else 
are  they  than  demoniacs?  For  they  cannot 
deny  the  commission  of  the  crime,  since  the 
copies  have  been  written  by  their  own  hands. 
For  they  did  not  receive  such  Scriptures  from 
their  instructors,  nor  can  they  produce  any 
copies  from  which  they  were  transcribed. 
But  some  of  them  have  not  thought  it  19 
worth  while  to  corrupt  them,  but  simply 
deny  the  law  and  the  prophets,*  and  thus 
through  their  lawless  and  impious  teaching 
under  pretense  of  grace,  have  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  perdition." 

Let  this  suffice  for  these  things. 

^  All  the  MSS.  read  'A^icAipiaSov,  which  is  adopted  bv  most 
of  the  editors.  Rufinus  and  Nicepborus,  however,  followed  by  a 
few  editors,  among  them  Heinichen,  read  'Atf-icAiiviodorov  (see  above, 
note  x8). 

*7  icaTwp<9w/ui«Va,  rovriimv  ii^atn9fi4va, 

*  Of  this  Hermophilus  we  know  nothing  more. 

M  'Afl-oXAwviSov,  which  is  the  reading  ofone  ancient  MS.,  of  Ru- 
finus, Theodoret,  and  Nicephorus,  and  which  u  adopted  by  Stroth, 
Burton,  Heinichen,  and  Closs.  The  majority  of  the  MSS.  read 
'AiroAAwyiov,  while  a  few  read  'AiroAAwyiaoov. 

M  These  persons  can  hardlv  have  rejected  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  utterly^  —  at  least,  no  nint  is  eiven  us  that  they  maintained 
a  fundamental  difference  between  the  God  of  the  Old  and  the  God 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  Marcion  did.  —  nor  would  such  wholesale 
rejection  be  natural  for  critics  such  as  tney  were.  It  is  more  likely 
that  they  simply,  as  many  of  the  Gnostics  did.  emphasized  the  merely 
relative  authonty  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  they  applied  his- 
torical criticism  to  it,  distinguishing  between  its  various  parts  in  the 
matter  of  authority.  Such  action  is  just  what  we  should  expect 
from  members  of  a  critical  school  like  that  of  Theodotus,  and  such 
criticism  in  its  extremest  form  would  naturallv  seem  to  an  orthodox 
Catholic  the  same  as  throwing  over  the  wnole  book.  Of.  Har-« 
nack,  Dogmengeschichte,  p.  579  and  p.  488  sqq. 


BOOK    VI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TTie  Persecution  under  Severus. 

When  Severus  began  to  persecute  the 
churches,^  glorious  testimonies  were  given 
everywhere  by  the  athletes  of  religion.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  Alexandria,  to  which 
•city,  as  to  a  most  prominent  theater,  athletes 
of  God  were  brought  from  Egypt  and  all  The- 
bais  according  to  their  merit,  and  won  crowns 
from  God  through  their  great  patience  under 
many  tortures  and  every  mode  of  death. 
Among  these  was  Leonides,  who  was  called  the 
lather  of  Origen/  and  who  was  beheaded  while 

t  During  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  the 
Christians  enjoved  comparative  peace,  and  Severus  himself  showed 
th«xn  consideraole  favor.  Early  in  the  third  century  a  change  set 
in,  and  in  soa  the  emperor  issueid  an  edict  forbidding  conversions  to 
Christianity  and  to  Judaism  (Spartianiu,  ik  Sevtro^  c  x6:  cf.  T111e> 
mont.  Hist.  dt$  Emp.  III.  p.  siB).  The  cause  of  this  radical  change 
of  conduct  we  do  not  know,^ut  it  is  possible  that  the  excesses  of  the 
Montanists  produced  a  reaction  in  tne  emperor's  mind  against  the 
Christians,  or  that  the  rapidity  with  which  Christianity  was  spread- 
ing caused  him  to  fear  tnat  the  old  Roman  institutions  would  be 
overturned*  and  hence  produced  a  reaction  against  it.  Why  the 
Jews,  too,  should  have  been  attacked,  it  is  hard  to  say,  —  possibly 
because  of  a  new  attempt  on  their  part  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke 
(see  Spartianus,  in  Sevtro,  c.  x6) ;  or  perhaps  there  underlay  the 
whole  movement  a  reaction  in  the  emperor's  mind  toward  the  old 
Roman  paganism  the  was  always  superstitious) » ami  Judaism  and 
Christianity  being  looked  upon  as  alike  opposed  to  it,  were  alike  to 
be  held  in  check.  The  edict  was  aimed,  not  against  those  already 
Christians*  but  only  against  new  converts,  the  idea  being  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  Christianity.  But  the  change  in  the  emperor's 
attitude,  thus  published  abroad,  at  once  intensifira  all  the  elements 
which  were  hostile  to  Christianity;  and  the  popular  dislavor,  which 
continued  widespread  and  was  continually  venting  itself  in  local  per- 
secutioos,  now  alk>wcd  itself  freer  rein,  and  the  result  was  that 
severe  penecutions  broke  out,  which  were  confined,  however,  almost 
wholly  to  Egypt  and  North  Africa.  Our  principal  authonties  fer 
these  persecutions  (which  went  on  intermittently  during  the  rest  of 
Severus'  reign)  are  the  fiist  twelve  chapters  of  this  book  of  Eusebius' 
History,  and  a  number  of  TertuUian's  works,  especially  his  De 
corona  miliU*,  Ad  Scn^.^  and  D« /ugn  in  fcrttentiont, 

>  We  know  very  little  about  Ongcn's  father.  The  fame  of  the 
son  overshadowed  that  of  the  father,  even  though  the  latter  was  a 
martyr.  The  phrase  used  in  this  passage  to  describe  him  has  caused 
some  trouble.  Ac«art^  h  Acyd^eroc  'Qpivtvow  irarnp.  Taken  in 
its  usual  sense,  the  expression  means  "  saio  to  be  the  father  of  On- 
gen,"  or  the  "  so-called  father  of  Origen,"  both  of  which  appear 
strange,  Ibr  there  can  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  his  identity.  It 
seems  better,  with  Westcott,  to  understand  that  Eusebius  means  that 


Leonides  is  Greek,  and  that  he  was  of  Greek  nationality  is  further 
confirmed  \fj  the  words  of  Porphvry  (quoted  in  chap.  19,  below) , 
who  calls  Ongen  "  a  Greek,  and  eaucaied  in  Greek  literature."  Por- 
phyry may  simply  have  concluded  from  his  knowledge  of  Greek  let- 
ters tnat  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  hence  his  statement  taken  alone 
has  little  weight;  but  taken  in  conjunction  with  Leonides'  name,  it 
makes  it  pi^aable  that  the  latter  was  at  least  of  Greek  descent; 
whether  a  native  of  Greece  or  not  we  do  not  know.  A  late  tradition 
makes  him  a  bishop,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a  report. 
*  From  the  next  chapter  we  learn  that  Leonides'  martyrdom  took 
place  in  the  tenth  year  of  Severus  (aox-aoa  a.d.)»  which  is  stated 
also  by  tho  Ckron. 


his  son  was  still  young.  How  remarkable  the 
predilection  of  this  son  was  for  the  Divine  Word, 
in  consequence  of  his  father's  instruction,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  state  briefly,  as  his  fiime  has 
been  very  greatly  celebrated  by  many. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Training  of  Origen  from  Childhood} 

Many  things  might  be  said  in  attempt-       1 
ing  to  describe  the  life  of  the  man  while  in 
school ;  but  this  subject  alone  would  require  a 
separate  treatise.    Nevertheless,  for  the  present, 
abridging  most  things,  we  shall  state  a  few  facts 
concerning  him  as  briefly  as  possible,  gathering 
them  from  certain  letters,  and  from  the  state- 
ment of  persons  still  living  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him.     What  they  report  of      2 
Origen  seems  to  me  worthy  of  mention, 
even,  so  to  speak,  from  his  swathing-bands. 

It  was  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Severus, 

1  This  sixth  book  of  Eusebius*  History  is  our  chief  source  for  a 
knowledge  of  Origen's  life.  His  own  writings  give  us  little  informa- 
tion of  a  personal  nature;  but  Eusebius  was  in  a  position  to  learn  a 
great  deal  about  htm.  He  had  the  advantage  of  penK>nal  converse 
with  surviving  friends  of  Origen.  as  he  tells  us  in  this  connection; 
he  had  also  a  laige  collection  of  Origen's  epistles  (he  had  himself 
made  a  collection  of  more  than  one  hundred  of  tlHrni,  as  he  tells  us 
in  chap.  36)  j  and  he  had  access  besides  to  official  documents,  and  to 
works  of  Origen's  contempoiaries  which  contained  references  to  him 
(see  chap.  33).  As  a  result,  he  was  in  a  position  to  write  a  full  and 
accurate  account  of  his  life,  and  in  fact,  in  connection  with  Pamphi- 
lus,  he  did  write  a  Defense  of  Origen  in  six  books,  which  contamed 
both  an  ex^ition  of  his  theology  with  a  refutation  of  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  a  full  account  of  his  life.  Of  this  work 
onlv  the  first  book  is  extant,  and  that  in  the  translation  of  Rufinus. 
It  deals  solely  with  theological  matters.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  remaining  books  are  lost,  for  they  must  have  contained 
much  of  the  greatest  interest  in  connection  with  Origen's  life,  espe- 
ciallv  that  penod  of  it  about  which  we  are  most  poorfy  informed,  nis 
residence  in  Cxsarea  after  his  retirement  from  Alexandria  (see  cnap. 
33) .  In  the  present  book  Eusebius  gives  numerous  details  of  Origen's 
lue,  frequently  referring  to  the  Defense  for  fuller  particulars.  His 
account  is  very  desultory,  being  interspersed  widi  numerous  notices 
of  other  men  and  events,  introduced  apparently  without  any  method, 
though  undoubtedly  the  design  was  to  preserve  in  general  the  chro- 
nological order.  There  is  no  part  of  Eusebius'  work  which  reveals 
more  clearly  the  viciousness  of  the  purely  chronological  method, 
breaking  up  as  it  does  the  account  of  a  single  person  or  movement 
into  numerous  detached  pieces,  and  thus  utterly  destroying  all  his- 
torical continuity.  It  may  be  well,  therdbre,  to  sum  up  in  brief  out- 
line the  chief  events  of  Origen's  life,  most  of  which  are  scattered 
through  the  following  pages.  This  summary  will  be  found  below, 
on  p.  391  sq.  In  addition  to  the  notices  contained  in  this  book,  we 
have  a  few  additional  details  from  the  Defense^  which  have  been 
preserved  by  Jerome,  Rufinus,  and  Photius,  none  of  whom  seems  to 
nave  had  much,  if  any,  independent  knowledge  of  Origen's  life. 
Epiphanius  {Har.  LXIII.  and  LXIV.)  relates  some  anecdotes  of 
doubtful  credibility.  The  Panegyric  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  is 
valuable  as  a  description  of  Origen's  method  of  teaching,  and  of  the 
wonderful  influence  which  he  possessed  over  his  pupils.  (For  out- 
line of  Origen's  life*  see  below,  p.  391  sq.) 
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while  Laetus*  was  governor  of  Alexandria  and 

the  rest  of  Egypt,  and  Demetrius*  had  lately 

received  the  episcopate  of  the    parishes 

3  there,  as  successor  of  Julian.*  As  the  flame 
of  persecution  had  been  kindled  greatly,* 

and  multitudes  had  gained  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, such  desire  for  martyrdom  seized  the 
soul  of  Origen,  although  yet  a  boy,  that  he  went 
close  to  danger,  springing  forward  and  rush- 

4  ing  to  the  conflict  in  his  eagerness.  And 
truly  the  termination  of  his  life  had  been 

very  near  had  not  the  divine  and  heavenly  Provi- 
dence, for  the  benefit  of  many,  prevented  his 
desire  through  the  agency  of  his  mother. 

5  For,  at  first,  entreating  him,  she  begged 
him  to  have  compassion  on  her  motherly 

feelings  toward  him  ;  but  finding,  that  when  he 
had  learned  that  his  father  had  been  seized 
and  imprisoned,  he  was  set  the  more  resolutely, 
and  completely  carried  away  with  his  zeal  for 
martyrdom,  she  hid  all  his  clothing,  and 

6  thus  compelled  him  to  remain  at  home.  But, 
as  there  was  nothing  else  that  he  could  do, 

and  his  zeal  beyond  his  age  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  quiet,  he  sent  to  his  father  an  encouraging 
letter  on  martydom,*  in  which  he  exhorted  him, 
sa3dng,  "  Take  heed  not  to  change  your  mind 
on  our  account." 
This  may  be  recorded  as  the  first  evidence  of 
Origen's  youthful  wisdom  and  of  his  genuine 

7  love  for  piety.  For  even  then  he  had 
stored  up  no  small  resources  in  the  words 

of  the  faith,  having  been  trained  in  the  Divine 
Scriptures  from  childhood.  And  he  had  not 
studied  them  with  indifference,  for  his  father, 
besides  giving  him  the  usual  liberal  educa- 
tion,^ had  made  them  a  matter  of  no  sec- 

8  ondary  importance.  First  of  all,  before 
inducting  him  into  the  Greek  sciences,  he 
drilled  him    in  sacred    studies,  requiring 

9  him  to  learn  and  recite  every  day.  Nor 
was  this  irksome  to  the  boy,  but  he  was 

eager  and  diligent  in  these  studies.  ^d 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  learning  what  was 
simple  and  obvious  in  the  sacred  words,  but 
sought  for  something  more,  and  even  at  that  age 


*  This  Laetns  is  to  be  distineuished  from  Q.  ^milius  Laetus, 
prostorian  prefect  under  Commodus,  who  was  put  to  death  hjr  the 
Emperor  Didius  Julianus,  in  193;  and  from  Juhus  Lsetus,  minister 
of  Severus,  who  was  executed  in  xm  (see  Dion  Cassius,  Bk.  t>XXIII. 
chap.  x6,  and  LXXV.  chap,  xo;  d.  Tillemont,  Hist,  aet  emp.  III.  p. 
31 ,  55taad  58) .    The  dates  of  Laetus'  rule  in  Egypt  are  unknown  to  us. 

*  On  the  dates  of  Demetrius'  episcopacy,  see  Bk.  V.  chap.  89, 
note  4. 

*  On  Julian,  see  Bk.  V.  chap.  9,  note  a. 

*  On  the  persecution,  see  more  particularly  chap,  x,  note  x. 

*  This  epistle,  which  was  apparently  extant  in  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius,  and  may  have  been  contained  in  the  collection  made  by  him 
(see  chap.^36) .  is  now  lost,  and  we  possess  only  this  sentence  from  it. 

Y  rp  rwv  eyicvKAtwv  iratfici^ .  According  to  Liddell  and  Scott, 
cyic.  aroi^cia  in  later  Greek  meant  "M^  circle  of  thete  arts  and 
scicHces  which  every  ^free-born  youth  in  Greece  was  obliged  to  go 
through  before  applying  to  any  professional  studies;  school  learn' 
ingf  as  opposed  to  the  business  of  life.'*  So  Valesius  says  that  the 
Greeks  understood  by  cyic.  iioB-^ikara  the  branches  in  which  the 
youth  were  instructed;  i.e.  mathematics,  grammar,  and  rhetoric, 
philosophy  not  being  included  (see  Valesius'  note  in  loco). 


busied  himself  with  deeper  speculations.      So 
that  he  puzzled   his   father  with  inquiries  for 
the  true  meaning  of  the  inspired  Scriptures. 
And  his  father  rebuked  him  seemingly  to     10 
his  face,  telling  him  not  to  search  beyond 
his  age,  or  further  than  the  manifest  meaning. 
But  by  himself  he  rejoiced  greatly  and  thanked 
God,  the  author  of  all  gocxl,  that  he  had  deemed 
him  worthy  to  be  the  fether  of  such  a  child. 
And  they  say  that  often,  standing  by  the     11 
boy  when  asleep,  he  uncovered  lus  breast 
as  if  the  Divine  Spirit  were  enshrined  within  it, 
and  kissed  it  reverently;   considering   himself 
blessed  in  his  goodly  offspring. 

These  and  other  things  like  them  are 
related  of  Origen  when  a  boy.    But  when     12 
his  father  ended  his  life  in  martyrdom,  he 
was  left  with  his  mother  and  six  younger  broth- 
ers when  he  was  not  quite  seventeen  years 
old.*    And  the  property  of  his  father  being     13 
confiscated  to  the  royal  treasury,  he  and 
his  family  were  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
But   he  was  deemed  worthy  of  Divine   care. 
And  he  found  welcome  and  rest  with  a  woman 
of  great  wealth,  and  distinguished  in  her  manner 
of  life  and  in  other  respects.      She  was  treat- 
ing with  great  honor  a  famous  heretic  then  in 
Alexandria;*  who,  however,  was  bom  in  Anti- 
och.     He  was  with  her  as  an  adopted  son,  and 
she  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
But  although  Origen  was  under  the  neces-     14 
sity  of  associating  with  him,  he  neverthe- 
less gave  from  this  time  on  strong  evidences  of 
his  orthodoxy  in  the  faith.    For  when  on  ac- 
count of  the  apparent  skill  in  argument  ^^  of 
Paul,  —  for  this  was  the  man's  name,  —  a  great 
multitude  came  to  him,  not  only  of  heretics  but 
also  of  our  people,  Origen  could  never  be  in- 
duced to  join  with  him  in  prayer ; "  for  he  held, 
although  a  boy,  the  rule  of  the  Church,"  and 
abominated,    as    he   somewhere   expresses   it,, 
heretical  teachings.^      Having  been  instructed 
in  the  sciences  of  the  Greeks  by  his  father,  he 

*  On  the  date  of  Origen's  birth,  see  note  t. 

*  Of  this  Antiochene  heretic  Paul  we  know  onlywhat  Eusebius- 
tells  us  here.    His  patroness  seems  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  in 

Eod  standing  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  or  Origen  wmild  hardly 
ve  made  his  home  with  her. 

><>  flui  rh  docevv  t«av&i«  iw  ^6iy^. 

u  Redepenning  (p.  189)  refers  to  Origen's  In  Matt,  Comment* 
Series f  sec  89,  where  it  is  said,  melius  est  cum  nulla  orure,  gttam 
cum  malis  orare, 

>*  ^vAarrwi'  ifiri  irai86f  Kav6ya  [two  MSS.  KardMicl  jjcxAiyo'tav. 
Compare  the  words  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions ^  Vllt.  14:  **  Let 
not  one  of  the  faithful  pray  with  a  catechumen,  no,  not  in  toe  house: 
for  it  is  not  reasonable  that  he  who  is  admitted  should  be  polluted 
with  one  not  admitted.  Let  not  one  of  the  godly  pray  with  an 
heretic,  no,  not  in  the  house.  For '  what  fellowship  hath  li^t  with 
darkness?'  "  Compare  also  the  Apostolic  Canons ^  xx,  la,  and  45. 
The  last  i^ads:  "  Let  a  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or  deacon,  who  only 
prays  with  heretics,  be  suspended:  but  if  he  also  permit  them  to 
perform  any  part  of  the  office  of  a  clergyman,  let  him  be  deprived.** 
Hefele  {Coneiliengsck.  \.  p.  8x5)  considers  this  canon  only  a  "  con- 
sistent application  of  apostolic  principles  to  particular  cases,  •->  an 
application  which  was  made  from  the  first  century  on,  and  thoefore 
very  old." 

»  Redepenning  (p.  x^)  refers  to  the  remarks  of  Oxigea  apoxk 
the  nature  and  destructivenes  of  heresy  collected  by  ramphilus- 
(.Fragm.  Apol.  Pampk,  Opp.  Origen,  IV.  694  [ed.  Delarue]). 
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devoted  himself  after  his  death  more  assiduously 
and  exclusively  to  the  study  of  literature,  so  that 
he  obtained. considerable  preparation  in  philol- 
ogy^^ and  was  able  not  long  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  by  devoting  himself  to  that  subject,  to 
earn  a  compensation  amply  sufficient  for  his 
needs  at  his  age." 


CHAPTER   HL 

IVhti^  still  very  Young,  he  taught  diligently  the 

Word  of  Christ 

1  But  while  he  was  lecturing  in  the  school, 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  and  there  was  no  one 

at  Alexandria  to  give  instruction  in  the  faith,  as 
aU  were  driven  away  by  the  threat  of  persecu- 
tion, some  of  the  heathen  came  to  him  to 

2  hear  the  word  of  God.    The  first  of  them, 
he  says,  was  Plutarch,^  who  after  living  well, 

was  honored  with  divine  martyrdom.  The  sec- 
ond was  Heraclas,*  a  brother  of  Plutarch ;  who 
after  he  too  had  given  with  him  abundant  evi- 
dence of  a  philosophic  and  ascetic  life,  was 
esteemed  worthy  to  succeed  Demetrius  in  the 
bishopric  of  Alexandria. 

M  («-l  rl  ypi^vtKiitk,  u  See  below,  p.  39a. 

*  Of  this  Plutarch  we  know  only  what  Euaeoius  tells  us  here, 
and  in  chap.  4,  where  he  says  that  he  was  the  first  of  Ori^n'  -  pupils 
to  sufler  martyidom.  (On  the  date  of  the  persecution  in  which  he 
suffered,  see  note  4) . 

*  Heraclas,  brother  of  Plutarch,  prored  himself  so  good  a  puntl 
that,  when  Ori^en  later  found  the  work  of  teaching  too  peat  Mr 
him  to  manage  alone,  he  made  him  his  assistant,  andcommttted  the 
•elementary  instruction  to  him  (chap.  15).  From  chap.  19  we  learn 
that  he  was  for  years  a  diligent  student  of  Greek  philosophy  (chap. 
x$  implies  his  proficiency  in  it) ,  and  that  he  eren  went  so  lar  as  to 
wear  the  philosopher's  ooak  all  the  time,  although  he  was  a  pres- 
byter in  tne  Alexandrian  church.  His  reputation  for  learning  be- 
came so  great,  as  we  learn  from  chap.  31,  that  Julius  Africanua  went 
to  Alexandria  to  see  ham.  In  931,  when  Origen  took  his  departure 
from  Alexandria,  he  left  the  catechetical  school  in  the  charge  of 
Heraclas  (chap.  96),  and  in  331  or  s^a,  upon  the  death  of  Demetrius 
(see  Bk.  V.  cluq>.  as,  note  4),  Heraclas  became  the  latter*s  successor 

'  "    '  :hi 


as  bishop  of  Alexandria  (cha{>8.  96  and  09),  and  was  succeeded  in 


two  years  loo  early —into  the  ninth  year  of  Alexander  Severus  tn< 
sxeaa,  of  the  eleventh— while  giving  at  the  same  time,  quite  incon- 
-sistently,  the  proper  date  for  his  death.  Heraclas'  later  relations  to 
Crimen  are  not  ouite  cl^r.  He  was  evidently,  in  earlier  years,  one 
of  his  best  friends,  and  there  is  no  adequate  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion, which  is  quite  common,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  tmited 
with  Bishop  Uemetrius  in  condemning  lim.  It  is  true,  no  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  after  he  became  bishop  to  reverse 
the  sentence  against  Origen,  and  to  invite  him  back  to  Alexandria; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  Heraclas  did  not  remain  friendly  to  him; 
for  even  when  Dtonysius  (who  kept  up  his  relations  with  Origen, 
as  we  know  from  chap.  46)  became  bishop  (a.d.  948) ,  no  such  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made,  although  Origen  was  still  alive  and  at 
the  height  of  his  power.  The  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
clergy  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt  were  unfavorable  to  Origen,  as 
shown  by  their  condemnation  of  him,  does  not  imply  that  Heraclas 
could  not  have  been  elected  unless  he  too  showed  hostility  to  Origen: 
far  Dionysius,  who  we  know  was  not  hostile,  was  appointed  at  that 
tame  head  of  the  catechetical  school,  and  sixteen  years  later  bishop. 
It  is  true  that  Heraclas  may  not  have  sjrmpathised  with  all  of  On- 
sen's views,  and  may  have  thought  some  of  them  heretical  (his  strict 
judsnent  of  heretics  is  seen  from  Bk.  VII.  chap.  7).  but  many  even 
of  the  best  of  Origen's  friends  and  followers  did  likewise,  so  that 
among  his  most  devoted  adherents  were  some  of  the  most  orthodox 
Fathers  of  the  (Church  (e.g.  the  two  Grej^ories  and  Basil).  That 
Heraclas  did  not  agree  with  Origen  in  all  his  opinions  (if  he  did  not, 
he  may  not  have  cared  to  /r^»  his  return  to  Alexandria)  does  not 
prove  therefore  that  he  took  part  in  the  condemnatory  action  of  the 
aynod,  and  that  he  was  himself  in  later  life  hostile  to  Origen. 


He  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  he      3 
took  charge  of  the   catechetical  school.' 
He  was  prominent  also  at  this  time,  during  the 
persecution  under  Aquila,*  the  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, when  his  name  became  celebrated  among 
the  leaders  in  the  faith,  through  the  kindness 
and  goodwill  which  he  manifested  toward  all 
the  holy  martyrs,  whether  known  to  him  or 
strangers.    For  not  only  was  he  with  them      4 
while  in  bonds,  and  until  their  final  con- 
demnation, but  when  the  holy  martyrs  were  led 
to  deathy  he  was  very  bold  and  went  with  them 
into  danger.    So  that  as  he  acted  bravely,  and 
with  great  boldness  saluted  the  martyrs  with  a 
kiss,  oftentimes  the  heathen  multitude  round 
about  them  became  infuriated,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  rushing  upon  him.  But  through       6 
the  helping  hand  of  God,  he  escaped  abso- 
lutely and  marvelously.    And  this  same  divine 
and  heavenly  power,  again  and  again,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  often,  on  account  of  his 
great  zeal  and  boldness  for  the  words  of  Christ, 
guarded  him  when  thus  endangered.'^    So  great 
was  the  enmity  of  the  unbelievers  toward  him,  on 
account  of  the  multitude  that  were  instructed  by 
him  in  the  sacred  faith,  that  they  placed  bands  of 
soldiers  around  the  house  where  he  abode. 
Thus  day  by  day  the  persecution  burned      6 
against  him,  so  that  the  whole  city  could 
no  longer  contain  him;  but  he  removed  from 
house  to  house  and  was  driven  in  every  direc- 
tion because  of  the  multitude  who  attended  upon 
the  divine  instruction  which  he  gave.    For  his 
life  also  exhibited  right  and  admirable  conduct 
according  to  the  practice  of  genuine  philoso- 
phy.  For  they  say  that  his  manner  of  life  was      7 
as  his  doctrine,  and  his  doctrine  as  his  Hfe.* 
Therefore,  by  the  divine  Power  working  with  him 
he  aroused  a  great  many  to  his  own  zeal. 

But  when  he  saw  yet  more  coming  to  him      8 
for  instruction,  and  the  catechetical  school 


*  See  below,  p.  39s. 

*  It  is  not  clear  from  Eusebius'  language  whether  Aquila  was 
successor  of  Laetus  as  viceroy  of  Egypt  (as  Redepenning  assumes 
apparently  quite  without  mugiving) ,  or  simply  governor  of  Alexan- 
dria. He  calls  Lsetus  (in  chap,  a)  governor  of  Alexandria  and  of  all 
Egypt,  while  Aquila  is  called  simply  governor  of  Alexandria.  If 
this  diiSTerence  were  insisted  on  as  marking  a  real  distinction,  then 
Aquila  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  officer  of  Alexandria 
only,  and  hence  subordinate  in  dignity  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  The 
term  used  to  describe  hu  position  (^yov^cvov)  is  not,  however,  the 
technical  one  for  the  chief  officer  of  Alexandria  (see  Mommsen, 
Provinces  0J[the  Roman  Empire ;  Scribner's  ed.,  II.  p.  367  ff.), 
and  hence  his  position  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty.  In  any 
case^  whether  he  succeeded  Lsetus,  or  was  his  subordinate,  the  dates 
of  his  accession  to  and  retirement  from  office  are  unknown,  and 
hence  the  time  at  which  the  persecutions  mentioned  took  place  can- 
not be  determined  with  exactness.  We  simplv  know  that  they 
occurred  after  vyx  (for  Origen  had  already  talcen  charge  of  the 
catechetical  school,  and  some  of  his  pupils  perished  in  the  persecu- 
tions) and  before  axx,  the  date  of  Severus'  oeath. 

*  How  it  happened  that  Origen  escaped  the  persecution,  when, 
according  to  Eusebius,  he  exposed  himself  so  continually,  and  was 
so  hated  by  the  heathen  popuface,  we  cannot  tell.  Eusebius  ucribes 
it  solely  to  the  grace  of  God  here,  and  in  chap.  4. 

*  o!of  h  Aiiyof  rotof  o  3cof  was  a  Greek  proverb.  Compare  the 
words  of  Seneca,  in  Ep.  xs^  ad  Lucilinm^ "  Apud  Graecos  in  pro- 
verbium  otnxX  talis komimbu*  fnit oratio,  qnalis  vita"  (quoted 
by  Redepennbg,  p.  196). 
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had  been  entrusted  to  him  alone  by  Demetrius, 
who  presided  over  the  church,  he  considered  the 
teaching  of  grammatical  science  inconsistent  with 
training  in  divine  subjects/  and  forthwith  he  gave 
up  his  grammatical  school  as  unprofitable 

9  and  a  hindrance  to  sacred  learning.    Then, 
with  becoming  consideration,  that  he  might 

not  need  aid  from  others,  he  disposed  of  whatever 
valuable  books  of  ancient  literature  he  possessed, 
being  satisfied  with  receiving  from  the  purchaser 
four  oboli  a  day.®  For  many  years  he  lived 
philosophically  •  in  this  manner,  putting  away  all 
the  incentives  of  youthful  desires.  Through  the 
entire  day  he  endured  no  small  amount  of  dis- 
cipline ;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night  he 
gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tures. He  restrained  himself  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  a  most  philosophic  life;  sometimes  by 
the  discipline  of  fasting,  again  by  limited  time  for 
sleep.    And  in  his  zeal  he  never  lay  upon  a 

10  bed,  but  upon  the  ground.    Most  of  all,  he 
thought  that  the  words  of  the  Saviour  in  the 

Gospel  should  be  observed,  in  which  he  exhorts 

not  to  have  two  coats  nor  to  use  shoes,"  nor 

to  occupy  oneself  with  cares  for  the  future." 

11  With  a  zeal  beyond  his  age  he  continued  in 
cold  and  nakedness ;  and,  going  to  the  very 

extreme  of  poverty,  he  greatly  astonished  those 
about  him.  And  indeed  he  grieved  many  of  his 
friends  who  desired  to  share  their  possessions 
with  him,  on  account  of  the  wearisome  toil 
which  they  saw  him  enduring  in  the  teach- 

12  ing  of  divine  things.     But  he  did  not  relax 
his  perseverance.    He  is  said  to  have  walked 

^  This  does  not  mean  that  he  considefed  the  study  of  gnunmar 
and  literature  injurious  to  the  Christian,  or  detrimental  to  bis  theo- 
logical studies.  His  opinion  on  that  subject  is  clear  enough  from  all 
his  writing  and  from  his  conduct  as  pictured  in  chaps.  x8  and  19. 
Nor  does  it  on  the  other  hand  imply,  as  Crus^  supposes,  that  up  to 
this  time  he  had  been  teaching  secular  branches  exclutivtly ;  out 
it  means  simply  that  the  demands  upon  him  for  instruction  in  the 
faith  were  so  great,  now  that  the  catechetical  school  had  been  offi- 
cially entrustM  to  him  by  Demetrius,  that  he  felt  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  to  teach  secular  literature  as  he  had  been  doing,  but 
must  give  up  that  part  of  his  work,  and  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  instruction  in  sacred  things. 

*  The  obolus  was  a  %mzi\  Greek  coin,  equivalent  to  about  three 
and  a  half  cents  of  our  money.  Four  oboli  a  day  could  have  been 
sufficient,  even  in  that  age»  only  for  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 
But  with  his  ascetic  tendencies,  these  were  all  that  Origen  wished. 

*  It  was  very  common  from  the  fourth  century  on  (the  writer 
knows  of  no  instances  earlier  than  Eusebius)  to  calf  an  ascetic  mode 
of^  life  "  philosophical,"  or  "  the  life  of  a  philosopher "  (see  {  2  of 
this  chapter,  and  compare  Chrysostom's  works,  where  the  word 
occurs  very  frequently  in  this  sense).  Origen.  in  his  ascetic  prac- 
tices, was  quite  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  (christian  sentiment  of 
his  own  and  subseouent  centuries,  which  looked  upon  bodily  disci- 
pline of  an  ascetic  Icind,  not  indeed  as  required,  but  as  commended 
Dy  Christ.  The  growing  sentiment  had  its  roots  partly  in  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  of  contemporary  philosophy,  which  instinctively  em- 
phasized strongly  the  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  the  necessity 
of  subduing  the  latter  to  the  former,  and  partly  in  the  increasing 
moral  corruptness  of  society,  which  caused  tnose  who  wished  to  lead 
holy  lives  to  feel  that  only  by  eschewing  the  things  of  sense  could 
the  soul  attain  purity.  Under  pressure  from  without  and  within,  it 
became  very  euy  to  misinterpret  various  sayings  of  Christ,  and 
thus  to  find  m  the  Gospels  ringing  exhortations  to  a  life  of  the  most 
rigid  asceticism.  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  almost  the  only  one 
ol  the  ^reat  Christian  writers  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
who  distinguished  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  this  matter. 
Compare  his  admirable  tract,  Qut's  dives  salvttur^  and  contrast  the 
position  taken  there  with  the  foolish  extreme  pursued  by  Origen,  as 
recorded  in  this  chapter. 

w  See  Matt.  x.  xo.  "  See  Matt.  vi.  34. 


for  a  number  of  years  never  wearing  a  shoe,  and^ 
for  a  great  many  years,  to  have  abstained  from 
the  use  of  wine,  and  of  all  other  things  beyond  his 
necessary  food  \  so  that  he  was  in  danger  of  break- 
ing down  and  destroying  his  constitution." 

By  giving  such  evidences  of  a  philosophic  13 
life  to  those  who  saw  him,  he  aroused  many 
of  his  pupils  to  similar  zeal ;  so  that  prominent 
men  even  of  the  unbelieving  heathen  and  men 
that  followed  learning  and  philosophy  were  led 
to  his  instruction.  Some  of  them  having  re- 
ceived from  him  into  the  depth  of  their  souls 
faith  in  the  Divine  Word,  became  prominent  in 
the  persecution  then  prevailing;  and  some  of 
them  were  seized  and  suffered  martydom. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Pupils  of  Origen  that  became  Martyrs, 

The  first  of  these  was  Plutarch,  who  was       1 
mentioned  just  above.^    As  he  was  led  to 
death,  the  man  of  whom  we  are  speaking  being 
with  him  at  the  end  of  his  life,  came  near  being 
slain  by  his  fellow-citizens,  as  if  he  were  the 
cause  of  his  death.    But  the  providence  of 
God  preserved  him  at  this  time  also.    After      2 
Plutarch,  the    second    martyr  among  the 
pupils  of  Origen  was  Serenus,'  who  gave  through 
fire  a  proof  of  the  faith  which  he  had  re- 
ceived.   The  third  martyr  from  the  same       3 
school  was  Heraclides,^  and  after  him  the 
fourth  was  Hero.*^     The  former  of  these  was 
as  yet  a  catechumen,  and  the  latter  had  but 
recently  been  baptized.     Both  of  them  were 
beheaded.     After  them;  the  fifth  from  the  same 
school  proclaimed  as  an  athlete  of  piety  was 
another  Serenus,  who,  it  is  reported,  was  be- 
headed,  after  a  long   endurance   of  tortures* 
And  of  women,  Herais  *  died  while  yet  a  cate- 
chumen, receiving  baptism   by  fire,  as  Origen 
himself  somewhere  says. 

^'  Greek:  Btopa^^  properly  "  chest."  Rufinus  and  Christophor- 
Bonus  translate  stomachum^  and  Valesius  approves;  but  there^ 
is  no  authority  for  such  a  use  of  the  term  0wp»a^,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain.  The  proper  Greek  term  for  stomach  is  vroiLaxo^f  which 
is  uniformly  employed  by  Galen  and  other  medical  writers. 

^  See  the  previous  diapter,  §  2.  The  martyrdom  of  these  disci- 
ples of  Origen  took  place  under  Aquila,  and  hence  the  date  depends 
on  the  date  of  his  rule,  which  cannot  be  fixed  with  exactness,  as 
remarked  in  note  4  on  the  previous  chapter. 

'  These  two  persons  named  Serenus,  the  first  of  whom  was 
burned,  the  second  beheaded,  are  known  to  us  only  from  this 
chapter.  .    •   , . 

«  Of  this  Heradides,  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  in  this 
chapter.  He,  with  the  other  martyrs  mentioned  in  this  connection, 
is  commemorated  in  the  mediaeval  martyrologies,  but  our  authentic 
information  is  limited  to  what  Eusebius  tells  us  here. 

*  Our  authentic  information  of  Hero  is  likewise  limited  to  this 
account  of  Eusebius.  .  .  t    • 

B  Herais  likewise  is  known  to  us  from  this  chapter  alone.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Origen's  pupils  were  not  confined  to  the  male 
sex.  His  association  with  female  catechumens,  which  his  office  of 
instructor  entailed  upon  him,  formed  one  reason  for  the  act  of  self- 
mutilation  which  he  committed  (see  chap.  8,  $  a). 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Potamiana} 

1  Basiudes*  maybe  counted  the  seventh 
of  these.     He  led  to  martyrdom  the  cele- 

brated  Potamiaena,  who  is  still  famous  among 
the  people  of  the  country  for  the  many  things 
which  she  endured  for  the  preservation  of  her 
chastity  and  virginity.  For  she  was  blooming 
in  the  perfection  of  her  mind  and  her  physical 
graces.  Having  suffered  much  for  the  &ith  of 
Christ,  finally  after  tortures  dreadful  and  terri- 
ble to  speak  of,  she  with  her  mother,  Mar- 

2  cella,*  was  put  to  death  by  fire.    They  say 
that   the  judge,*  Aquila  by  name,   having 

inflicted  severe  tortures  upon  her  entire  body,  at 
last  threatened  to  hand  her  over  to  the  gladia- 
tors for  bodily  abuse.  After  a  little  considera- 
tion, being  asked  for  her  decision,  she  made 
a  reply  which  was  regarded  as  impious. 

3  Thereupon  she  received  sentence  immedi- 
ately, and  BasiHdes,  one  of  the  officers  of 

the  army,  led  her  to  death.  But  as  the  people 
attempted  to  annoy  and  insult  her  with  abusive 
words,  he  drove  back  her  insulters,  showing  her 
much  pity  and  kindness.  And  perceiving  the 
man's  sympathy  for  her,  she  exhorted  him  to  be 
of  good  courage,  for  she  would  supplicate  her 
Lord  for  him  afler  her  departure,  and  he  would 
soon  receive  a  reward  for  the  kindness  he 

4  had   shown   her.      Having  said  this,   she 
nobly  sustained  the  issue,  burning  pitch 

being  poured  little  by  litde,  over  various  parts 
of  her  body,  from  the  sole  of  her  feet  to  the 
crown  of  her  head.    Such  was  the  conflict  en- 
dured by  this  &mous  maiden. 

5  Not  long  after  this  Basilides,  being  asked 
by  his  fellow-soldiers  to  swear  for  a  cer- 
tain reason,  declared  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
him  to  swear  at  all,  for  he  was  a  Christian,  and 
he  confessed  this  openly.  At  first  they  thought 
that  he  was  jesting,  but  when  he  continued  to 
affirm  it,  he  was  led  to  the  judge,  and,  acknowl- 
edging his  conviction  before  him,  he  was  im- 

>  Potamuena,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  martyn  that  suf- 
fered under  Scverus,  is  made  by  Rufinus  a  disciple  of  Origen,  but 
Eusebius  does  not  say  that  she  was,  and  indeed,  in  making  Basil- 
ides the  seventh  of  Ongen's  disciples  to  suffer,  be  evidently  excludes 
Potamiaena  from  the  number.  Quite  a  full  account  of  her  martyrdom 
is  given  by  Palladius  in  his  Hutorta  Lautiaca,  chap.  3  (Migne's 
J'atr,  Gr.  XXXIV.  10x4),  which  contains  some  characteristic  de- 
tails not  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  It  appears  from  that  account  that 
she  was  a  slave,  and  that  her  roaster,  not  being  able  to  induce  her 
to  yield  to  his  passion,  accused  her  before  the  judge  as  a  Christian, 
bribing  him,  if  possible,  to  break  her  resolution  by  tortures,  and 
then  return  her  to  him.  or,  if  that  was  not  possible,  to  put  her  to 
death  as  a  Christian.  We  cannot  judge  as  to  the  exact  truth  of  this 
and  other  details  related  by  Palladius,  but  his  history  (which  was 
-written  early  in  the  fifth  century)  is,  in  the  main  at  least,  reliable, 
except  where  it  deals  with  miracles  and  prodigies  Ccf.  the  article  on 
Palladius  of  HeUnopolis,  in  the  Did.  of  Christ,  Bio^.\. 

'  Basilides  is  clearly  reckoned  here  among  the  disciples  of  Ori- 
gen.  The  correctness  of  Eusebius*  statement  has  been  doubted,  but 
there  is  no  (rround  for  such  doubt,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  all  of  OriKen's  pupils  became  converted  under  his  instruction. 

>  Of  Marcel  la.  we  know  only  that  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
vote  celebrated  Potamiaena,  and  suffered  martyrdom  by  fire. 


prisoned.  But  the  brethren  in  God  com-  6 
ing  to  him  and  inquiring  the  reason  of  this 
sudden  and  remarkable  resolution,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  Potamiaena,  for  three  days  after 
her  martyrdom,  stood  beside  him  by  night  and 
placed  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  said  that  she 
had  besought  the  Lord  for  him  and  had  obtained 
what  she  asked,  and  that  soon  she  would  take 
him  with  her.  Thereupon  the  brethren  gave 
him  the  seal*  of  the  Lord;  and  on  the  next 
day,  after  giving  glorious  testimony  for  the 
Lord^  he  was  beheaded.  And  many  others  7 
in  Alexandria  are  recorded  to  have  ac- 
cepted speedily  the  word  of  Christ  in  those 
times.  For  Potamiaena  appeared  to  them  in 
their  dreams  and  exhorted  them.  But  let  this 
suffice  in  regard  to  this  matter. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Clement  of  Alexandria, 

Clement*  having  succeeded  Pantaenus,*  had 
charge  at  that  time  of  the  catechetical  instruc- 
tion in  Alexandria,  so  that  Origen  also,  while 
still  a  boy,'  was  one  of  his  pupUs.     In  the  first 

*  The  word  d^oayif ,  '*  teal,"  was  very  commonly  used  by  the 
Fathers  to  signify  baptism  (see  Suicer's  Tnesaurus^. 

^  This  chapter  has  no  connection  with  the  preceding,  and  its 
inaertioB  at  this  point  has  no  good  ground,  for  Clement  has  been 
already  handled  in  the  fifth  book:  and  if  Eusebius  wished  to  refer  to 
him  again  in  connection  with  Origen,  he  should  have  done  so  in 
chap.  3,  where  Origen's  appointment  as  head  of  the  catechetical 
school  u  mentioned.  (Redepenning.  however,  approves  the  present 
order:  vol.  I.  p.  431  sq^.)  Rufinus  telt  the  inconsistency,  and  hence 
inserted  chaps.  6  and  7  m  the  middle  of  chap.  3,  where  the  account  of 
Origen's  appointment  by  Demetrius  is  given.  Valesius  considers 
the  occurrence  of  this  mention  of  Clement  at  this  point  a  sign  that 
Eusebius  did  not  give  his  work  a  final  revision.  Chap.  13  is  inserted 
in  the  same  i^brupt  way,  quite  out  of  harmony  with  tne  context. 
Upon  the  life  of  Clement  ot  Alexandria,  see  Bk.  V.  chap,  xi,  note  x. 
Tne  catechetical  school  was  vacant,  as  we  learn  from  chap,  a,  in  the 
year  003,  and  was  then  taken  in  charge  by  Origen,  so  that  the  "  that 
time"  referred  to  by  Eusebius  in  this  sentence  must  be  carried  back 
of  the  events  relateo  in  the  previous  chapters.  The  cause  of  Clement's 
leaving  the  school  was  probably  the  pc^iecution  begun  by  Severus 
in  9oa  ('*  all  were  driven  away  by  the  threatening  aspect  ot  persecu- 
tiouj"  according  to  chap.  3i  f  x) :  for  since  Ongen  was  one  of  hia 
pupils  he  can  hardly  have  left  long  before  that  time.  That  it  waa 
not  unwordiy  cowardice  which  led  Clement^  to  take  his  departure  is 
dear  enough  from  the  words  of  Alexander  in  chaps,  xx  and  X4,  from 
the  high  reputation  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  throughout  the 
Church,  and  from  his  own  utterances  on  the  sutgect  of  martyrdom 
scattereid  through  his  works. 

'  On  Pantaenus,  see  Bk.  V.  chap,  to,  note  9. 

*  Stephanus,  Stroth,  Burton.  Schwegler,  Laemmer,  and  Heini- 
chen,  following  two  important  MSB.  ano  the  translation  of  Rufinus. 
omit  the  words  a-oiia  ofra  "  while  a  boy."  But  the  words  are  found 
in  all  the  other  codices  (the  chief  witnesses  of  two  of  the  three  great 
families  of  MSS.  being  for  them)  and  in  Nicephorus.  The  manuscript 
authority  is  therefore  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  words,  and 
they  are  adopted  by  Valesius,  Zimmermann,  a^  Crusft.  Rufinus 
is  a  strong  witness  against  the  words,  but,  as  Redepenning  justly 
remarks,  having  inserted  this  chapter,  as  he  did.  m  the  midst  of  the 
description  of  Origen's  early  years  (see  note  x) ,  the  words  »aie«  oi^a 
would  be  quite  superfluous  and  even  out  of  place,  and  hence  he  would 
naturally  omit  them.  So  (ar  as  the  probabilities  of  the  msextion 
or  omission  of  the  words  in  the  present  passage  are  concerned,  it 
seems  to  me  more  natural  to  suppose  that  a  copyist,  finding  the 
words  at  this  late  stage  in  the  account  of  Origen's  life,  would  be 
inclined  to  omit  them,  than  that,  not  finding  them  there  he  should, 
upon  historical  grounds  (which  he  could  have  reached  only  after 
some  reflection),  think  that  they  ought  to  be  inserted.  The  latter 
would  be  not  only  a  more  difficult  but  also  a  much  graver  step  than 
the  former.  There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  good  warrant  for  omit- 
ting these  words.  We  learn  from  chap.  3  that  he  took  charge  of 
the  catechetical  school  when  hewasinnis  eighteenth  year,  within 
a  year  therefore  after  the  death  of  his  father.    And  we  learn  that 
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book  of  the  work  called  Stromata,  which 
Clement  wrote,  he  gives  a  chronological  table,* 
bringing  events  down  to  the  death  of  Commodus. 
So  it  is  evident  that  that  work  was  written  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Severus,  whose  times  we  are 
now  recording. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Tlu  Writer,  Judas} 

At  this  time  another  writer,  Judas,  discoursing 
about  the  seventy  weeks  in  Daniel,  brings  down 
the  chronology  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Severus.  He  thought  that  the  coming  of  Anti- 
christ, which  was  much  talked  about,  was  then 
near.*  So  greatly  did  the  agitation  caused  by 
the  persecution  of  our  people  at  this  time  dis- 
turb the  minds  of  many. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OrigetCs  Daring  Deed. 

1  At  this  time  while  Origen  was  conduct- 

ing catechetical  instruction  at  Alexandria,  a 
deed  was  done  by  him  which  evidenced  an 
immature  and  youthful  mind,  but  at  the  same 
time  gave  the  highest  proof  of  faith  and  conti- 

before  he  took  charge  of  the  school,  all  who  hadeiven  instruction 
there  had  been  driven  away  by  the  persecution.  Clement,  therefore, 
must  have  left  before  Origen's  eUhteenth  year,  and  hence  the  latter 
must  have  studied  with  him  before  the  persecution  had  broken  up 
the  school,  and  in  all  probability  before  the  death  of  Leonides.  In 
any  case,  therefore,  he  was  still  a  boy  when  under  Clement,  and 
even  if  we  omit  the  words  —  "  while  a  boy  " — here,  we  shall  not  be 
warranted  in  putting  his  student  days  into  the  period  of  his  maturity, 
as  some  woula  do.  upon  this  subject,  see  Redepenning,  I.  p.  431  sqq., 
who  adduces  still  othier  arguments  for  the  position  taiken  m  this  note 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here. 

*  In  Stromata,  Bk.  I.  chap.  as.    On  this  and  the  other  works  of 


Clement,  see  chap.  i%, 

>  The  mention  of  the  writer  Judas  at  this  point  seems,  at  first 
sight,  as  illogical  as  the  reference  to  Clement  in  the  preceding  chai>- 
ter.  But  it  does  not  violate  chronology  as  that  did;  and  hence,  if 
the  account  of  Origen's  life  was  to  be  broken  anywhere  for  such  an 
insertion,  there  was  perhaps  no  better  pjaoe.  We  cannot  conclude, 
therefore,  that  Eusebius,  had  he  xevised  his  work,  would  have 
changed  the  position  of  this  chapter,  as  Valesius  suggests  (see  the 
previous  chapter,  note  i). 

Jerome  (dV  vt'r.  ill,  c.  5a)  repeats  Eusebius'  notice  of  Judas,  but 
adds  nothing  to  it,  and  we  know  no  more  about  him.  Since  he 
believed  that  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  was  at  hand,  he  must 
have  written  before  the  persecutions  had  given  place  again  to  peace, 
and  hence  not  long  after  aos,  the  date  to  which  he  extended  his 
chronology.  Whether  the  work  mentioned  by  Eusebius  was  a 
commentary  or  a  work  on  chronology  is  not  clear.  It  was  possibly 
an  historic^  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Daniel's  pn)i>hecies,  and 
an  interpretation  of  those  yet  unfulfilled,  in  which  case  it  combined 
history  and  exegesis. 

*  It  was  the  common  belief  in  the  Church,  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles  until  the  time  of  Constantine,  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  would  very  speedily  take  place.  "Diis  belief  was  especially 
pronounced  among  the  Montanuts,  Montanus  having  proclaimed 
that  atM^aroHtia  would  occur  befbre  his  death,  and  even  having 
gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  collect  all  the  Csuthful  (Montanists)  in 
one  place  in  Phrygia,  where  they  were  to  await  that  event  and  where 
the  new  Jerusalem  was  to  be  set  up  (see  above,  Bk.  V.  chap.  x8, 
note  6).^  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  Judas'  idea  that  this  severe 
persecution  must  be  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  all  through  the 
eariier  centuries  of  the  Church  (and  even  to  some  extent  in  later 
centuries)  there  were  never  wanting  those  who  interpreted  similar 
catastrophes  in  the  same  way;  although  after  the  third  century  die 
belief  that  the  end  was  at  hand  grew  constantly  weaker. 


nence.^  For  he  took  theVords,  "There  2 
are  eunuchs  who  have  made  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,"  *  in 
too  literal  and  extreme  a  sense.  And  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  Saviour's  word,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  away  from  the  unbelievers  all  oppor- 
tunity for  scandal, — for,  although  young,  he  met 
for  the  study  of  divine  things  with  women  as 
well  as  men,  —  he  carried  out  in  action  the 
word  of  the  Saviour.  He  thought  that  this 
would  not  be  known  by  many  of  his  acquaint- 
ances. But  it  was  impossible  for  him,  though  de- 
siring to  do  so,  to  keep  such  an  action  secret. 

When  Demetrius,  who  presided  over  that      3 
parish,  at  last  learned  of  this,  he  admired 
greatly  the  daring  nature  «of  the  act,  and  as  he 
perceived  his  zeal  and  the  genuineness  of  his 
faith,  he  immediately  exhorted  him  to  courage, 
and  urged  him  the  more  to  continue  his  work 
of  catechetical  instruction.    Such  was  he  at      4 
that  time.    But  soon  afterward,  seeing  that 
he  was  prospering,  and  becoming  great  and  dis- 
tinguished among  all  men,  the  same  Demetrius, 
overcome  by  human  weakness,  wrote  of  his  deed 


1  This  act  of  Origen's  has  been  greatly  discussed^  and  some  have 
even  Bone  so  &r  as  to  believe  that  he  never  committed  the  act,  but 
that  the  report  of  it  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  certain  figura- 
tive expressions  used  by  him  (so,  e.g.,  Boehringer,  Schnitser,  and 
Baur).  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  tlw  report,  for  which 
we  have  unimpeachable  testimony,  and  which  is  in  itself  not  at  all 
surprising  (see  the  arguments  of  Kedepenning,  I.  p.  ^4  scjq.).  The 
act  was  contraxT  to  the  civil  law  (see  Suetonius,  Domitian^  c.  7 ; 
and  cf.  Justin  Aiartyr,  Apol.  I.  09),  and  yet  was  a  very  common 
one;  the  existence  of^the  law  itself  would  alone  prove  what  we  know 
from  many  sources  to  have  been  the  fact.  Nor  was  Origen  alone 
among  the  Christians  (cf.  e.g.  Origen,  In  Matt.,  XV.  x,  the  passage 
of  Justin  Martyr  referred  to  above,  and  also  the  first  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  the  very  existence  of  which  proves  the  necessity 
of  it)7^  It  was  natural  that  Christians,  seeking  purity  of  life,  and 
strongly  ascetic  in  their  tendencies,  should  be  mfluenced  by  the 
actions  of  those  about  them,  who  sought  thus  to  be  freed  from  th« 
domination  of  the  passions,  and  should  interpret  certain  passages  kA 
the  Bible  as  commending  the  act.  Knowing  it  to  be  so  common, 
and  knowing  Origen's  character,  as  revealed  to  us  in  chap.  3,  above 
(to  say  nothing  of  his  own  writings),  we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  he  performed  the  act.  His  chief  motive  was  undoubtedly  the 
same  as  that  which  actuated  him  in  all  hb  ascetic  practices,  the 
attainment  of  higher  holiness  through  the  subjugation  of  his  pas- 
sions, and  the  desire  to  sacrifice  everything  fleshly  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.  Of  course  this  could  not  have  led  him  to  perform  the  act 
he  did,  unless  he  had  entirely  misunderstood,  as  Eusebius  says  he 
did,  the  words  of  Christ  quoted  below.  But  he  was  by  no  means 
the  only  one  to  misunderstand  them  (see  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  I. 
1855  sq.).  Eusebius  savs  that  the  requirements  of  his  position  also 
had  something  to  do  witn  his  resolve.  He  was  obliged  to  teach  both 
men  and  women,  and  both  day  and  night  (as  we  learn  from  §  7), 
and  Eusebius  tninks  he  would  naturallv  desire  to  avoid  scandTal. 
At  the  same  time,  this  motive  can  hardly  nave  weighed  very  heavily, 
if  at  all,  with  him ;  for  had  his  giving  instruction  in  this  way  been  in 
danger  of  causins  serious  scancal^  other  easier  methods  of  avoiding 
such  scandal  might  have  been  devised,  and  undoubtedly  would  have 
been,  by  the  bishop.  And  the  fact  is,  he^  seems  to  have  wished  to 
conceal  the  act,  vmich  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  he  per- 
formed it  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  scandal.  It  is  quite  likelv  that 
his  intimate  association  with  women  may  have  had  considerable  to 
do  with  his  resolve,  because  he  may  have  found  that  such  associa- 
tion aroused  his  unsubdued  passions,  and  therefore  felt  that  they 
must  be  eradicated,  if  he  was  to  go  about  his  duties  with  a  pure  and 
single  heart.  That  he  afterwani^  repented  his  youthful  act,  and 
judged  the  words  of  Christ  more  wisely,  is  clear  from  what  he  sa^rs 
in  his  CommsMt.  in  Matt.  XV.  x.  And  yet  he  never  outgrew  his 
false  notions  of  the  superior  virtue  of  an  ascetic  life.  ^  His  act  seems 
to  haVe  caused  a  reaction  in  his  mind  which  led  him  into  doubt  and 
despondency  for  a  time;  for  Demetrius  found  it  necessary  to  exhort 
him  to  cherish  confidence,  and  to  urge  him  to  continue  his  work 
of  ^  instruction.  Eusebius,  while  not  approving  Origen's  act,  yet 
evidently  admired  him  the  more  for  the  boldness  and  for  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  shown  in  its  performance. 

*  Matt.  xix.  xa. 
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as  most  foolish  to  the  bishops  throughout  the 
world.   But  the  bishops  of  Cesarea  and  Jerusalem, 
who  were  especially  notable  and  distinguished 
among  the   bishops  of   Palestine,   considering 
Origen  worthy  in  the  highest  degree  of  the 
6       honor,  ordained  him  a  presbyter.*    There- 
upon his  fame  increased  greatly,  and  his 
name  became  renowned  ever)rwhere,  and  he 
obtained  no  small  reputation  for  virtue  and  wis- 
dom.    But  Demetrius,  having  nothing  else  that 
he  could  say  against  him,  save  this  deed  of  his 
boyhood,  accused  him  bitterly,*  and  dared  to 
include  with  him  in  these   accusations  those 
who  had  raised  him  to  the  presbyterate. 

6  These  things,  however,  took  place  a  little 
later.     But  at  thi»  time  Origen  continued 

fearlessly  the   instruction  in  divine   things  at 
Alexandria  by  day  and  night  to  all  who  came  to 
him ;  devoting  his  entire  leisure  without  cessa- 
tion to  divine  studies  and  to  his  pupils. 

7  Severus,  having  held  the  government  for 
eighteen  years,  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Antoninus.'  Among  those  who  had  endured 
courageously  the  persecution  of  that  time,  and 
had  been  preserved  by  the  Providence  of  God 
through  the  conflicts  of  confession,  was  Alexan- 
der, of  whom  we  have  spoken  already*  as  bishop 

*  See  chap.  33. 

*  On  the  reUuioDS  existing  between  Demetrius  and  Origen,  see 
below,  p.  394. 

<  Scptixnius  Scvenis  died  on  February  4,  ati,  after  a  rdgn  of  a 
litde  more  than  seventeen  years  and  eight  months,  and  was  suc- 
ce^ed  by  his  two  sons,  Marcus  Aurelius  Severus  Antoninus  Bassi- 
anus  (conunonly  known  by  his  nickname  Caiacalla,  which,  however, 
was  never  used  in  official  documents  or  inscriptions) ,  and  Lucius, 
or  Publius,  Septimius  Geta.  Eusebius  mentions  here  only  the  for- 
mer, nving^  him  his  official  name,  Antoninus. 

*  Eusebius  makes  a  slip  here,  as  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  i^fn- 
tioned  Alexander  in  his  CMurcA  HUiory.  He  was  very  likely  un- 
der the  impression  that  he  had  mentions  him  just  above,  where  he 
referred  to  the  bishops  of  CacMrea  and  Jerusalem.  ^  He  does  refer  to 
him  in  his  CAr^ic.,  putting  his  appointment  as  assistant  bishop  into 
the  second  vcar  di  Caracalla  (/{  rmtn.  fourth  year) ,  and  calling  him 
the  thirty*nfth  bishop  of  Jerusalem  {^Armen,  thirty-sixth).  In  Bk. 
v.  chap.  X3  of  the  History  (also  in  the  CArvM.)' we  are  told  that 
Narcissus  was  the  thirtieth  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  number  thirty- 
five  fior  Alexander  (the  number  thirty-six  of  the  A  rmtn.  is  a  mistake, 
and  is  set  right  in  connection  with  Alexander's  successor,  who  is  adso 
called  the  thirtv-sixth)  is  made  out  by  counting  the  three  bishops 
mentioned  in  cnap.  10,  and  then  reckoning  the  second  episcopate  of 
Narcissus  (see  the  same  chapter)  as  the  thirty-fourth.  We  learn 
from  chap.  14  that  Alexander  was  an  earlv  friend  of  Origin's,  and  a 
fellow-pupil  m  the  school  of  Clement.  We  know  him  next  as  bishop 
3f  some  church  in  Cappadoda  (chap,  xx;  see  note  a  on  that  chap- 
ter), whence  he  was  called  to  be  assistant  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (see 
the  same  chapter).  From  this  passage,  compared  with  chap.  xx. 
ire  learn  that  Alexander  was  impnsoned  during  the  persecutions,  ana 
idie  Chron.  gives  the  year  of  his  "  confession  as  903  a.d.  But  from 
chap.  XX  we  learn  that  he  wrote  while  still  in  prison  to  the  church  of 
Antioch  on  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  Asclepiades  to  the  episco- 
cote  tl^ere.^  According  to  the  Ckron,  Asclepiades  did  not  become 
bishop  until  azx;  and  though  this  may  not  be  the  exact  date,  yet  it 
cannot  be  Car  out  of  the  way  (see  chap,  xx,  note  6) ;  and  hence,  if 
Alexander  was  a  confessor  in  303,  he  must  have  remained  in  prison 
a  number  of  years,  or  else  have  undergone  a  second  persecution.  It 
is  probable  either  that  the  date  aoi  is  quite  wrong,  or  else  that  he 
sufiered  a  second  time  toward  the  close  of  Severus'  reign :  for  the  per> 
secution,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  not  so  continuous  durins  that  reign 
as  to  keep  one  man  confined  for  eight  years.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
persecutions  in  Asia  Minor  at  this  time  is  verv  limited,  but  theydo 
not  seem  to  have  been  of  great  severity  or  ot  long  duration.  The 
date  of  Alexander's  episcopate  in  Cappadocia  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine, though  as  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Origen's  in  Alexandria, 
it  cannot  have  begun  much,  if  any,  before  aoa.  The  date  of  his 
translation  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem  is  likewise  uncertain.  The 
Chron.  gives  the  second  vear  of  Caracalla  (/I rm^ff.fourfn).  The 
connection  in  which  Eusebius  mentions  it  in  chap,  xx  makes  it  look 
»&  if  it  took  place  .before  Asclepiades'  accession  to  the  see  of  Anti- 
och; but  this  is  hardly  possible,  for  it  was  his  firmness  under  perse- 


of  the  church  in  Jerusalem.  On  account  of  his 
pre-eminence  in  the  confession  of  Christ  he  was 
thought  worthy  of  that  bishopric,  while  Narcis- 
sus/ his  predecessor,  was  still  living. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  Miracles  of  Narcissus, 

The  citizens  of  that  parish  mention  many      1 
other  miracles  of  Narcissus,  on  the  ^adi- 
tion  of  the  brethren  who  succeeded  him ;  among 
which  they  relate  the  following  wonder  as 
performed  by  him.    They  say  that  the  oil      2 
once  failed  while  the  deacons  were  watching 
through  the  night  at  the   great  paschal  vigil. 
Thereupon  the  whole  multitude  being  dismayed, 
Narcissus  directed  those  who  attended  to  the 
lights,  to  draw  water  and  bring  it  to  him. 
This  being  immediately  done  he  prayed      3 
over  the  water,  and  with  firm  faith  in  the 
Lordy  commanded  them  to  pour  it  into  the 
lamps.    And  when  they  had  done  so,  contrary  to 
all  expectation  by  a  wonderful  and  divine  power, 
the  nature  of  the  water  was  changed  into  that  of 
oil.    A  small  portion  of  it  has  been  preserved 
even  to  our  day  by  many  of  the  brethren  there 
as  a  memento  of  the  wonder.^ 

They  tell  many  other  things  worthy  to  be       4 
noted  of  the  life  of  this  man,  among  which 
is  this.    Certain  base  men  being  unable  to  en- 
dure the  strength  and  firmness  of  his  life,  and 
fearing  punishment  for  the  many  evil  deeds  of 
which  they  were  conscious,  sought  by  plotting 
to  anticipate  him,  and  circulated  a  terrible 
slander  against  him.      And  to  persuade      5 
those  who  heard  of  it,  they  confirmed  their 
accusations  with  oaths :  one  invoked  upon  him- 
self destruction  by  fire ;  another  the  wasting  of 
his  body  by  a  foul  disease ;  th^  third  the  loss  of 

cution  which  elevated  him  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem  (according  to  this 
passage),  and  it  is  apparently  that  persecution  which  he  is  enduring 
when  Asclepiades  becomes  oishop.  We  find  no  reason,  then,  for 
correcting  tbe  date  of  his  translation  to  Jerusalem  given  by  the 
Chron.  At  any  rate,  he  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem  when  Origen 
visited  Palestine  in  ax6  (see  chap.  X9,  §  17).  In  93X  he  assisted  at 
the  ordination  of  Origen  (see  chap.  93,  note  6),  and  finally  per- 
uhed  in  prison  during  the  Decian  perscution  (see  chaps,  m  and  46). 
His  friendship  for  Origen  was  warm  and  steadfast  (cf.,  besides  the 
other  passages  referred  to,  chap.  37).  The  latter  commemorates  the 
loveliness  and  gentleness  of  his  character  in  his  first  Homily  on 
I  Samuel,  §  x.  He  collected  a  valuable  library  in  Jerusalem,  which 
Eusebius  made  use  ci  in  the  composition  of  his  Hutorv  (see  chap, 
so).  Tliis  act  shows  the  literary  tastes  of  the  man.  Ol  his  epistles 
only  the  five  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius  (chaps,  xx,  x^^  and 
19)  are  now  extant.  Jerome  {jdt  vir.  iU.  69)  says  that  other  episdes 
were  extant  in  his  day;  and  he  relates,  on  the  authority  of  an  epistle 
written  #r0  Origent  contra  Demetrium,  that  Alexander  had  or- 
dained Urigeaj'Mjrta  testimonium  Dtmtiri.  This  epistle  is  not 
mentioned  Dy  Eusebius,  but  in  spite  of  Jerome's  usual  dependence 
upon  the  latter,  there  is  no  flood  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
statement  in  this  case  (see  below,  p.  396). 

"*  On  Narcissus,  see  the  next  three  chapters,  and  also  Bk.  V. 
chap,  xa,  note  x. 

f  This  miracle  is  related  by  Eusebius  upon  the  testimony,  not 
ol  documents,  but  of  those  who  had  shown  him  the  oil,  which  was 
preserved  in  Jerusalem  down  to  that  time;  oi  ri^v  iropouciof  roAirai 
.  .  .  i<rropovo'i,  he  says.  His  travels  had  evidently  not  taught  him 
to  disbelieve  every  wonderful  tale  that  was  told  him. 
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his  eyes.     But  though  they  swore  in  this  man- 
ner, they  could  not  affect  the  mind  of  the  be- 
lievers;   because  the   continence   and  virtuous 
life  of  Narcissus  were  well  known  to  all. 

6  But  he  could  not  in  any  wise  endure  the 
wickedness  of  these  men ;  and  as  he  had 

followed  a  philosophic  *  life  for  a  long  time,  he 

fled  from  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  and 

hid  himself  in  desert  and  secret  places,  and 

7  remained  there  many  years.'    But  the  great 
eye  of  judgment  was  not  unmoved  by  these 

things,  but  soon  looked  down  upon  these  impi- 
ous men,  and  brought  on  them  the  curses  with 
which  they  had  bound  themselves.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  first,  from  nothing  but  a  little  spark 
falling  upon  it,  was  entirely  consumed  by  night, 
and  he  perished  with  all  his  family.  The  sec- 
ond was  speedily  covered  with  the  disease  which 
he  had  imprecated  upon  himself,  from  the 

8  sole  of  his  feet  to  his  head.    But  the  third, 
perceiving  what  had  happened  to  the  others, 

and  fearing  the  inevitable  judgment  of  God,  the 
ruler  of  all,  confessed  publicly  what  they  had 
plotted  together.  And  in  his  repentance  he 
became  so  wasted  by  his  great  lamentations, 
and  continued  weeping  to  such  an  extent,  that 
both  his  eyes  were  destroyed.  Such  were  the 
punishments  which  these  men  received  for  their 
falsehood. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Bishops  of  Jerusalem. 

Narcissus  having  departed,  and  no  one  know- 
ing where  he  was,  those  presiding  over  the  neigh- 
boring churches  thought  it  best  to  ordain  another 
bishop.  His  name  was  Dius.*  He  presided  but 
a  short  time,  and  Germanio  succeeded  him.  He 
was  followed  by  Gordius,*  in  whose  time  Narcis- 
sus appeared  again,  as  if  raised  from  the  dead.' 
And  immediately  the  brethren  besought  him  to 
take  the  episcopate,  as  all  admired  him  the 
more  on  account  of  his  retirement  and  philos- 
ophy, and  especially  because  of  the  punishment 
with  which  God  had  avenged  him. 


*  See  above,  chap.  3,  note  9. 

*  The  date  of  Narcissus'  retirement  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. 

^  Of  these  three  bishops,  Dius,  Grermanio,  and  Gordius^  we  know 
nothing  more  than  is  told  us  here.  Syncellus  assigns  eieht  years 
to  Dius,  four  to  Germanio,  and  Ave  to  Sardianus,  v^m  he  names 
instead  of  Gordius.  Epiphanius  reports  that  Dius  was  bishop  until 
Sevenis  (193  a.d.)^  ana  Gordius  until  Antonine  (i.e.  Caracalla,  an 
A.D.).  But  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  these  figures  or  dates, 
as  remarked  above,  Bk.  V.  chap,  xa,  note  a. 

*  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius  give  rdo5io9.  and  Jerome,  Gordius; 
but  the  Armenian  has  Gordianus,  and  Syncellus,  lopdiaFov.  What 
became  of  Gordius  when  Narcissus  reappeared  we  do  not  know. 
He  must  have  died  very  speedily,  or  some  compromise  would  have 
been  made,  as  it  seems,  which  would  have  rendered  the  appointment 
of  Alexander  as  assistant  bishop  unnecessary. 

^  Literally,  "  as  if  from  a  resurrection"  (ucwep  <^  ava0iw9c«K). 


CHAPTER  XL 

Alexander, 

But  as  on  account  of  his  great  age  Nar-  1 
cissus  was  no  longer  able  to  perform  his 
official  duties/  the  Providence  of  God  called  to 
the  office  with  him,  by  a  revelation  given  him 
in  a  night  vision,  the  above-mentioned  Alexan- 
der, who  was  then  bishop  of  another  parish.* 

1  The  extreme  age  of  Narcissus  at  this  time  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Alexander,  writing  before  the  year  3t6  (see  note  4),  says 
that  Narcissus  is  already  m  his  xx6ch  year.  Tbe  tramslation  of 
Alexander  to  Jerusalem  miut  have  uken  place  about  ats  (see  chap. 
8,  note  6),  and  hence  Narciasus  was  now  more  than  xxo  years  old. 
The  appomtment  of  Alexander  as  Narcissus'  assistant  involved  two 
acts  wnich  were  even  at  that  time  not  common,  and  which  were  later 
foihidden  by  canoo;  first  the  translation  tli  a  bishop  from  one  see 
to  another,  and  secondly  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  bishop, 
which  made  two  bishops  in  one  cttv.  The  APost.  Canons  (No.  14) 
ofdaia  that "  a  bishop  ought  not  to  leave  his  own  paridi  and  leap  to 
another,  although  the  multitude  should  compel  him,  unless  there  be 
some  good  reason  forcing  him  to  do  thi^,  as  that  he  can  contribute 
much  greater  profit  to  the  people  of  the  new  parish  by  the  word  of 
piety;  out  this  is  not  to  be  settled  by  himself,  but  by  the  judgment 
of  many  bwhops  and  verv  great  supplication."  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  this  canon  is  older  or  younger  than  the  fifteenth  canon  of 
Nicaea,  which  forbids  unconditionally  the  practice  of  translation  from 
one  see  to  another.  Whichever  may  be  the  older,  it  as  certain 
that  even  the  Council  of  Nicsea  considered  its  own  canon  as  liable  to 
exceptions  in  certain  cases,  for  it  translated  Eostathius  from  Beraea 
to  Antioch  (see  Sosomen.  M,  E,  I.  a).  The  truth  is,  the  rule  was 
established — whether  before  or  for  tne  first  time  at  the  Council  of 
Nicaea— chiefly  in  order  to  guard  against  the  ambition  of  aspiring 
men  who  might  wish  to  go  from  a  smaller  to  a  greater  parish,  and 
to  prevent,  as  the  Nicene  (^anon  says,  the  many  disorders  and 
quarrels  wnich  the  custom  of  translation  caused;  and  a  rule  formed 
on  such  grounds  of  expediency  was  of  course  liable  to  exception 
whenever  the  good  of  the  Churcn  seemed  to  demand  it,  and  therefore, 
whether  the  fourteenth  Apostolic  Canon  is  more  ancient  than  the 
Nicene  Council  or  not,  it  certainly  embodies  a  principle  which  must 
long  have  been  in  force,  and  whicn  we  find  in  fact  acted  upon  in  the 
present  case;  for  the  translation  of  Alexander  takes  place  *'  with  the 
common  consent  of  the  bishops  of  the  neighboring  churches,"  or,  as 
Jerome  puts  it,  cunctit  in  Paiesiina  episcopi*  in  nnntm  c^ngrt- 
gjotttSf  which  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  provision  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons.  There  were  some  in  the  early  Church  who  thought  it  abso- 
lutely unlawful  under  any  circumstances  for  a  bishop  to  be  trans- 
lated (cf.  Jerome's  Efi.  aa  Oceanum;  Migne,  Ep.  69,  i  5),  but  this 
was  not  the  common  view,  as  Bingham  {Antiq.  Vl.  4.  6)  well 
observes,  and  instances  of  translation  from  one  see  to  another  wex« 
during  all  these  centuries  common  (cf.  e.g.  Socrates,  H.  E.  VII.  36) » 
although  always  of  course  exceptional,  and  considered  lawful  onW 
when  made  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  To  say,  therefore,  with, 
Valesius  that  these  Palestinian  bishops  violated  a  rule  of  the  Church 
in  translating  Alexander  is  too  strong.  They  were  evidently  uncon- 
scious of  anything  uncanonical,  or  even  irregular  in  thetr  action, 
though  it  is  clear  that  they  regarded  the  step  as  too  important  to  be 
taken  without  the  approval  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  neighborhood. 
In  regard  to  assistant  bishops,  Valesius  correctly  remarks  that  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  known  to  us,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one,  for  the  following  centuries  furnish  numerous  examples: 
e.g.  "Theotecnus  and  Anatolius  in  Oesarea  (see  below,  Bk.  Vll. 
chap.  39},  Maximus  and  Macarius  in  Jerusalem  (see  Sozomen,  H.  E. 
II.  30):  and  so  in  Africa  Valerius  of  Hippo  had  Augustine  as  his 
coadjutor  (Possidius,  Vita,  Aug:  chap.  8;  see  Bingham's  y4 M/xy.  II. 
xi.  4  for  other  instances  and  for  a  discussion  of  the  whole  subgect). 
Tne  principle  was  in  force  from  as  early  as  the  third  centuiy  (see 
Cypnan  to  Cornelius,  Ep.  40,  al.  44  and  to  Antonianus,  £p,  51, 
ah  55)  that  there  should  be  only  one  bishop  in  a  city,  and  we 
see  from  the  works  of  various  Fatners  that  this  rule  was  universally 
accepted  at  an  early  date.  The  eighth  canon  of  Nicaea  refers  to  this 
principle  in  passing  as  if  it  were  already  firmly  established,  and  the 
council  evidently  aid  not  think  it  necessary  to  promulgate  a  speciad 
canon  on  the  subject.  Because  of  this  principle,  Augustine  hesitated 
to  allow  himself  to  be  ordained  assistant  bishop  of  Hippo;  and 
although  his  scruples  were  overcome  at  the  time,  he  afterward,  upon 
learning  of  the  Nicene  Canon,  considered  the  practice  of  having  at 
coadjutor  illegal  and  refused  to  ordain  one  for  nimself.  But,  as  the 
instances  referred  to  above  and  many  others  show,  not  all  the  Church 
interpreted  the  principle  as  rigidly  as  Augustine  did,  and  hence 
under  certain  circumstances  exceptions  were  made  to  the  rule,  and 
were  looked  upon  throughout  the  Church  as  quite  lawful.  The 
existence  of  two  bishops  m  one  city  as  a  matter  of  compromise,  for 
the  sak^of  healing  a  schism,  formed  one  common  exception  to  the 
general  principle  (see  Bingham,  II.  13.  2),  and  the  appointment  of 
coadjutors,  as  in  the  present  case,  formed  another.  ^ 

*  Of  what  city  in  Cappadocia  Alexander  was  bishop  we  are  not 
told  by  Eusebius,  nor  by  our  other  ancient  authorities.     Valesius 
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2  Thereupon,  as  by  Divine  direction,  he  jour- 
neyed from  the  land  of  Cappadocia,  where 

he  first  held  the  episcopate,  to  Jerusalem,  in 
consequence  of  a  vow  and  for  the  sake  of  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  its  places.'  They  received 
him  there  with  great  cordiality,  and  would  not 
permit  him  to  return,  because  of  another  reve- 
lation seen  by  them  at  night,  which  uttered  the 
clearest  message  to  the  most  zealous  among 
them.  For  it  made  known  that  if  they  would 
go  outside  the  gates,  they  would  receive  the 
bishop  foreordained  for  them  by  God.  And 
having  done  this,  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  bishops  of  the  neighboring  chm-ches, 

3  they  constrained  him  to  remain.    Alexan- 
der, himself,  in  private  letters  to  the  Anti- 

noites,^  which  are  still   preserved   among  us, 
mentions  the  joint  episcopate  of  Narcissus  and 
himself,  writing  in  these  words  at  the  end  of  the 
epistle : 

4  **  Narcissus  salutes  you,  who  held  the  epis- 
copate here  before  me,  and  is  now  associated 

with  me  in  prayers,  being  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  and  he  ejdiorts  you,  as  I  do,  to  be 
of  one  mind." 

These  things  took  place  in  this  manner.  But, 
on  the  death  of  Serapion,'  Asclepiades,'  who  had 

(note  on  this  passage)  and  Tilkmont  (ffiti,  tecltt.  III.  p.  4x5) 
giTc  Flaviopolu  or  Flaviadis  as  the  name  of  the  dty  (upon  the 
aatbozir^  ol  Basilicon,  Jur,  GrmeihRom,  Tom.  I.  p.  S95,  accord- 
ins  to  Tillemont).  But  Flaviopolis  was  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  hence 
Tulemonc  conjectures  that  it  had  once  been  taken  from  Cappadocia 
and  attached  to  Cilicia«  and  that  its  inhabitants  retained  the  memory 
of  Alexander,  their  eariy  bishop.  The  report  seems  to  rest  upon  a 
rery  slender  foundation;  but  not  haying  access  to  the  authority 
citra,  I  sun  unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  worth  of  the  tiaditaoa. 

*  cvxiff  <cai  TMf  ritntiv  toropiaf  cvckcf. 

«  'Arru^M  (AntinoS  or  Antinotfpolis)  was  a  city  of  Egypt 
founded  by  Hadrian  in  honor  of  Antmous  (see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  \ 
note  3).  This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  church  there,  but  its  bishops 
were  present  at  more  than  one  council  in  later  centuries  (see 
Wiltsch's  Ge0gra^hy  and  StaiisiicSt  p.  59,  196,  47O.  This 
letter  most  hare  been  written  between  sia,  at  about  wluch  time 
Alexander  became  Narcissus*  coadjutor  (see  chap.  8,  note  6),  and 
3i6»  when  Origen  visited  Palestine  (lee  cnap.  19,  note  93).  For  at 
the  time  of  that  visit  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  no  mention  is  made  of  Narcissus,  who  must  therefore 
have  been  already  dead  (see  Bk.  V.  chap,  xa,  note  x).  The  (rag- 
meats  of  Alexander's  epistles  quoted  in  this  chapter  are  given  m 
Routh's  Rei.  Sacnt,  11.  p.  x6i  sq.,  and  in  English  in  t&  AnU^ 
Nicent  Faiher*^  VI.  p.  X54. 

>  On  Serapion,  see  Bk.  V.  chap.  19,  note  x. 

*  The  Ckran.  puts  the  accession  of  Asclepiades  in  the  first  year 
of  Caracalla  (six  a.d.).  Hamack  {Zeii  dts  Ignatius y  p.  47) 
believes  that  this  notice  rests  upon  better  knowledjge  than  the  notices 
of  most  of  the  Antiochian  bishops,  because  in  this  case  the  author 
departs  from  the  artificial  scheme  which  he  follows  in  the  main. 
But  Hamack  contends  that  the  date  is  not  quite  correct,  because 
Alexander,  who  suffered  under  Severus,  was  still  in  prison  when 
Asclepiades  became  bishop,  and  therefore  the  latter  s  accession 
must  be  put  back  into  Severus'  reign.  He  would  fix,  therefore, 
upon  about  309  as  the  date  of  it,  righdy  perceiving  that  there  is 
good  reason  for  thinking  the  Ckron*  at  least  nearly  correct  in  its 
report,  and  that  in  any  case  his  accession  cannot  Se  carried  back 
much  beyond  that,  because  it  is  quite  probable  (from  the  congratu- 
lations which  Alexander  extends  to  the  church  of  Antioch)  that 
there  had  been  a  vacancy  in  that  church  for  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Serapion  (a  thins  not  at  all  unnatural  in  the  midst  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  time),  while  Serapion  was  still  alive  as  late  as  203 
(see  Bk.  V.  chap.  X9,  note  x).  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  good  ground  for  making  anv  alteration  in  the  date  given  by 
the  Cnron^y  for  we  know  that  at  tne  venr  end  of  Severus'  reign  the 
persecution  broke  out  again  with  consioerable  severity,  and  that  it 
continued,  at  least  in  Africa,  for  some  time  after  Caracslla's  acces- 
sion (see  Tertullian's  ad  Scap.).  The  general  amnesty  issued  by 
Caracalla  after  the  murder  of  his  brother  Geta  in  9\9  (see  Dion 
Cassius,  LXXVII.  3)  seems  first  to  have  put  a  definitive  end  to  the 
persecutions.  There  is  therefore  no  ground  for  confining  Alexan- 
der's imprisonment  to  the  reign  of  Severus.    It  may  well  nave  run 


been  himself  distinguished  among  the  confessors  ^ 
during  the  persecution,  succeeded  to  the  episco- 
pate of  the  church  at  Antioch.  Alexander  al- 
ludes to  his  appointment,  writing  thus  to  the 
church  at  Antioch : 

"  Alexander,  a  servant  and  prisoner  of  Je-  5 
sus  Christ,  to  the  blessed  church  of  Antioch, 
greeting  in  the  Lord.  The  Lord  hath  made  my 
bonds  during  the  time  of  my  imprisonment  light 
and  easy,  since  I  learned  that,  by  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, Asclepiades,  who  in  regard  to  the  true 
faith  is  eminently  qualified,  has  undertaken  the 
bishopric  of  your  holy  church  at  Antioch.!* 

He  indicates  that  he  sent  this  epistle  by  6 
Clement,^  writing  toward  its  close  as  follows : 

"  My  honored  brethren,*  I  have  sent  this  letter 
to  you  by  Clement,  the  blessed  presbyter,  a  man 
virtuous  and  approved,  whom  ye  yourselves  also 
know  and  will  recognize.  Being  here,  in  the 
providence  and  oversight  of  the  Master,  he  has 
strengthened  and  built  up  the  Church  of  the 
Lord." 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

Serapion  and  his  Extant  Works, 

It  is  probable  that  others  have  preserved  I 
other  memorials  of  Serapion's  ^  literary  in- 
dustry,' but  there  have  reached  us  only  those  ad- 
dressed to  a  certain  Domninus,  who,  in  the  time 
of  persecution,  fell  away  from  fiadth  in  Christ  to 
the  Jewish  will-worship;'  and  those  addressed 

into  the  time  of  Caracalla,  and  hence  it  is  quite  possible  that  A8cle> 
piades  did  not  become  bishop  until  after  the  latter  became  emperor, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  correct  the  date  of  the  Ckron.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  length  of  Asclepia- 
des' episcopate  (see  chap,  ax,  note  6).  Of  Asdepiades  himself  we 
know  no  more  than  is  told  us  in  thu  chapter.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  most  excellent  character,  to  ^udge  from  Alexander's 
epistle.  That  epistle,  of  course,  was  written  immediately  after 
Asclepiades*  appointment. 

'  Literally '*  confessions  "  (oM^oAovtMf). 

*  On  Clement  of  Alexandria,  see  above,  Bk.  V.  chap.  xx. 

*  Kvpioi  fiev  aicA^u 

*  On  Senpion,  see  Bk.  V.  chap.  X9,  note  x. 

*  The  Greek  reads:  rov  U  SapairtMvof  r^f  srcpt  Kiytnn  oo'Kii- 
9u»i  Kot  oAAa  itiv  ciicbf  «r«*^c9#au  vap *  iWpotv  vviLr^itara, 

>  Of  this  Donminus  we  icnow  only  what  is  told  us  here.  It  is 
sujsgested  bv  Daniell  (in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog,  IV.  630)  that 
this  shows  that  the  prohibition  uttered  by  Severus  against  the  ^ews 
"  must  have  been  soon  relaxed^  if  it  ever  was  enforced."  But  m  re- 
gard to  this  it  must  be  said,  m  the  first  place,  that  Severus'  decree 
was  not  levelled  against  the  Jews,  but  only  against  conversion  to 
Judaism, —  against  the  jf^rr.  not  tne  r««r,  Judao*.  The  object  of 
the  edict  was  not  to  disturb  tne  Jews  in  the  exercise  of  their  national 
faith,  but  to  prevent  their  proselyting  among  the  non-Jewish  resi- 
dents of  the  empire.  If  Domninus,  therefore,  fell  from  Christianity 
into  Judaism  on  account  of  the  persecution,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  ne  was  simply  a  converted  Jew,  who  gave  up  now,  in  order  to 
avoid  persecution,  his  new  faith,  and  again  practised  the  religion  of 
his  fathers.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  concluded  from  Domninus' 
case  as  to  the  strictness  with  which  Severus'  law  was  carried  out, 
even  if  we  suppose  Domninus  to  have  fallen  from  Christianity  into 
Judaism.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  in  the  second  place,  that  ic  is 
py  no  meaxis  certain  that  Eusebius  mttns  to  sav  that  Domninus  fell 
into  JufUism,  or  beoune  a  Jew.  He  is  saia  to  have  fallen  into 
**  Jewish  wiil-worship  "  (cirrcirTwctfra  ^vi  t^¥  *\9v^au^v  «9eAof pi}- 
ireciav).  IThe  word  J0cAo^pi^«cffta  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  CxA. 
ii.  aq,  and  means  there  an  "  arbitranr,  self-imposed  worship"  (EUi- 
cott;,  or  a  worship  which  one  "aficcto"  (Cremer).  The  word  is 
used  there  in  connection  with  the  Oriental  theosophic  and^  Juda- 
istic  errors  which  were  creeping  into  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  at 
the  time  the  epistle  was  written,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
word  may  be  used  in  the  present  case  in  reference  to  the  same  class 
of  errors.   We  know  that  these  theosophising  and  Judatiing  tenden- 
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to  Pontius  and  Caxicus/  ecclesiastical  men, 

2  and  other  letters  to  different  persons,  and 
still  another  work  composed  by  him  on  the 

so-called  Gospel  of  Peter.*  He  wrote  this  last 
to  refute  the  falsehoods  which  that  Gospel  con- 
tained, on  account  of  some  in  the  parish  of 
Rhossus"  who  had  been  led  astray  by  it  into 
heterodox  notions.  It  may  be  well  to  give  some 
brief  extracts  from  his  work,  showing  his  opinion 
of  the  book.     He  writes  as  follows : 

3  "For  we,  brethren,   receive  both  Peter 
and  the  other  apostles  as  Christ;  but  we 

reject  intelligently  the  writings  falsely  ascribed 
to  them,  knowing  that  such  were  not  handed 

4  down  to  us.  When  I  visited  you  I  supposed 
that  all  of 'you  held  the  true  faith,  and  as  I 

had  not  read  the  Gospel  which  they  put  for- 
ward under  the  name  of  Peter,  I  said, '  If  this 
is  the  only  thing  which  occasions  dispute  among 
youy  let  it  be  read.'  But  now  having  learned, 
from  what  has  been  told  me,  that  their  mind 
was  involved  in  some  heresy,  I  will  hasten  to 

come  to  you  again.  Therefore,  brethren, 
B      expect  me  shortly.     But  you  will  learn, 

brethren,  from  what  has  been  written  to  you, 
that  we  perceived  the  nature  of  the  heresy 
of  Marcianus,'    and    that,    not    understanding 

what  he  was  saying,  he  contradicted  himself^ 
6       For  having  obtained  this  Gospel  from  others 

who  had  studied  it  diligently,  namely,  from 
the  successors  of  those  who  first  used  it,  whom 
we  call  Docetae*  (for  most  of  their  opinions  are 

cies  continued  to  exert  oonndenble  influence  in  Alia  Minor  and 
Syria  during  the  early  ocoturiea,  and  that  the  Ebioniiet  ami  the  £1- 
ceaaitet  were  not  the  oohrpnes  aJBTected  by  them  (tee  Hamack,  Dfigi- 
meugtsek^  I.  9x8  19.).  The  lapie  of  any  one  into  Ebiooism,  or  into 
a  Judaizing  Gnoetiasm,  or  similar  form  of  heresy — a  l*pse  which 
oinnot  have  been  at  all  uncommoa  among  the  ianatical  Phrygians 
and  other  peoples  of  that  section— might  well  be  called  a  lapse  into 
**  Jewish  will-worship.**  We  do  not  know  where  Domninus  lived, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  Asia  Minor  was  his  home,  and  that  he 
may  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Montaniam  as  well  as  of  Ebi- 
onism  and  Judaixing  Gnosticism.  ^  I  suggest  the  possibility  that  his 
lapse  was  into  heresy  rather  than  into  Judaism  pure  and  simple,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  easier,  on  that  grotmd,  to  explain  the  fact  that 
Serapion  addreued  a  won  to  him.  He  is  known  to  us  only  as  an 
opponent  of  heresy,  and  it  may  be  that  Domninus'  lapse  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  attack  the  heretical  notions  of  these  Ebionitts,  or 
other  Judaixing  heretics,  as  he  had  attacked  the  Montanists.  It 
aeems  to  the  wnttr,  also,  that  it  is  thus  easier  to  «mlain  the  complex 
phrase  used,  which  seems  to  imply  something  dimrent  from  Juda- 
ism pure  and  simple. 

*  See  Bk.  V.  chap,  xo,  note  4. 

*  On  the  so-called  ^'  Gospel  of  Peter,"  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  3, 
note  7. 

*  Khossus,  or  Rhosus,  was  a  dty  of  Syria,  lying  on  the  Gulf  of 
IssuSj^  little  to  the  northwest  of  Antioch. 

'  This  Marcianus  is  an  otherwise  unknown  personage,  unless 
we  sue  to  identify  him,  as  Salmon  suggests  is  possible,  with  Mar- 
cion.     The  sugeestioo  is  attractive,  and  the  reference  to  Doctttt 

£'ves  it  a  show  m  probability.  But  there  are  serious  objections  to 
!  ui^d  against  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  form  of  the  name,  Mopici- 
ai'Of  mstead  of  MouMctMr.  The  two  names  are  by  no  means  identical. 
Still,  according  to  Hamack,  we  have  more  than  once  Map«tayot  and 
MapMioyiffTcu  for  MopicMfviaTat  (see  hi*  Qnellenkrttik  d.  Gesch,  d. 
CncttieumMSt  P*  3<  *<1<1*)*  But  again,  bow  can  Marcion  have 
used,  or  his  name  been  in  any  wst^  connected  with^  a  Gospel  of 
Peter  f  Finally,  the  impression  left  by  this  passage  u  that  "  Mar- 
cianus "  was  a  man  still  living,  or  at  any  rate  alive  shortly  before 
Serapion  wrote,  for  the  latter  seems  only  recently  to  have  learned 
what  his  doctrines  were.  He  certainly  cannot  have  been  so  igno- 
rant of  the  teachings  of  the  great  "  heresiarch  "  Marcion.  We  must, 
in  £ict,  regard  the  identification  as  improbable. 

*  By  Docetism  we  understand  the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  no 
true  body,  but  only  an  apparent  one.    The  word  is  derived  from 


connected  with  the  teaching  of  that  school*), 
we  have  been  able  to  read  it  through,  and  we 
find  many  things  in  accordance  with  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  but  some  things  added 
to  that  doctrine,  which  we  have  pointed  out  for 
you  farther  on." 
So  much  in  regard  to  Serapion. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Writings  of  Clement} 

All  the  eight  Stromata  of  Clement  are      1 
preserved  among  us,  and  have  been  given  by 

3<Merfw.  "  to  seem  or  appear."  The  belief  is  as  old  as  the  first  cen- 
tury (cf.  z  John  iv.  a;  s  John  7),  and  was  a  favorite  one  with  most 
of  the  Gnostic  sects.  The  name  DoceUe,  however,  as  a  general  ap- 
pellation for  all  those  holding  this  opinion,  seems  to  have  been  used 
&imt  by  Theodoret  (£>.  8a).  But  the  term  was  employed  to  desig- 
nate a  particular  sect  before  the  end  of  the  second  century;  thus 
Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  them  in  Strom,  VII.  X7,  and  Hip- 
pohrtus  iPht'L  VIII.  8.  4,  and  X.  la;  AnU^Nictne  Fathers^  Amcr. 
ed.j,  and  it  is  evidently  this  particular  sect  to  which  Serapion  refers 
here.  An  examination  of  Hippolytus'  accotmt  shows  that  these 
Dteetee  did  not  hold  what  we  call  Docettc  ideas  of  Christ's  bodr;  in 
fact,  Hippolytus  says  expressly  that  they  taught  that  Christ  was  Doni, 
and  had  a  true  body  from  the  Virgia  (see  Pkii,  VIII.  3).    How  the 


sect  came  to  adopt  the  name  of  Doeetm  we  caiuiot  teU.  They 
to  have  disappeared  entirely  before  the  fourth  centuiy .  for  no  mention 
<^them  is  fotbd  in  Epiphanius  and  other  laier  heresiologiats.  As  was 
remarked  above,  Theodoret  uses  the  term  in  a  general  sense  and  not 
as  the  appellation  of  a  particular  sect,  and  this  became  the  common 
usage,  and  is  still.  Whether  there  was  anything  in  the  teaching  of 
the  sect  to  suggest  the  belief  that  Christ  had  only  an  apparent  body, 
and  thus  to  laid  to  the  use  of  their  specific  name  for  all  who  held 
that  view,  or  whether  the  general  use  of  the  name  Docetee  arose 
quite  independently  of  the  sect  name,  we  do  not  know.  The  latter 
seems  more  probable.  The  Docetm  referred  to  by  Hippolytus  being 
a  purely  Gnostic  sect  with  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  Chnat's  body, 
we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  *'  Gospel  of  Peter  "  contained 
what  we  call  Docetic  teaching.    The  descrtptioo  which  Serapion 

8*ves  of  the  gospel  fits  quite  well  a  work  containing  some  such 
nostic  speculations  as  Hippolvtus  describes,  and  thus  adding  to  the 
Gospel  narrative  rather  than  denying  the  truth  of  it  in  any  part. 
He  could  hardly  have  spoken  as  he  did  of  a  work  which  deniea  the 
realiw  of  Christ's  body.  See,  on  the  general  subject,  Salmon's  arti- 
cles uoceim  and  Docetism  in  the  Diet,  ^Christ.  Biog. 

*  The  interpreution  of  these  last  two  clauses  is  beset  with  difficulty. 
The  Greek  reads  rovrcoTi  ro^ci  rwi'  AuiMx***^  ^*'''  «ar«p|afi«i^v 
avTov,  oW  AoKirrac  jcoAov/lki',  (vi  yap  ^por^piara  rd  vActora  cKci- 
vMr  <l<rri  t^«  SiAwncaAtaf).  ic.r.A.  The  words  vvr  Karap^oMci^wv 
avroi)  are  usuallv  translated  "  who  preceded  him,"  or  "  who  led  the 
way  before  him  ;  but  the  phrase  mudly  seems  to  admit  of  this  in* 
terpretation,  and  moreover  the  avroir  seems  to  refer  not  to  Marci- 
anus, whose  name  occurs  some  lines  back,  but  to  the  gospel  which 
has  just  been  mentioned.  There  is  a  difficulty  also  in  regard  to  the 
reference  of  the  cxct^wK,  which  is  commomy  connected  with  the 
words  T^  AiAairicaAtaf ,  but  which  seems  to  belong  rather  with  the 
^pei^^ara  and  to  refer  to  the  3ia3oyw*'  Twr  ttwrm^v^iv^v.  It  thus 
seems  necessary  to  define  the  r^  di6aa'icaAta«  more  closely,  and  we 
therefore  venture,  with  Closs,  to  insert  the  words  "  of  that  school," 
referring  to  the  Docetm  just  mentioned. 

^  On  the  life  of  Clement,  see  Bk.  V.  chap,  xx,  note  z.  He  was  a 
very  prolific  writer,  as  we  can  gather  from  the  list  of  works  men- 
tfoned  in  this  chapter.  The  list  is  repeated  by  Jerome  {tU  vir.  ifi. 
c.  38)  and  by  Photius  {Cod,  xo9-'Xxx),  the  former  of  whom  merely 
copies  firom  £usebius,  with  some  mistakes^  while  the  latter  copies 
from  Jerome,  as  is  clear  from  the  similar  variations  in  the  titles  given 
by  the  iMt  two  from  those  given  by  Eusd>tus,  and  also  by  the 
omission  in  both  their  lists  en  one  work  named  by  Eusebius  (see 
below,  note  10).  Eusebius  names  ten  works  in  this  chapter.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  extant  two  quotations  from  a  work  of 
Clement  entitled  wcpl  irpovoiac .  There  are  also  extant  two  frag- 
menu  of  a  work  ircpi  ^x^<*  I&  ^^  Instructor,  Bk.  II.  chap,  xo, 
Clement  refers  to  a  work  On  Continence  (o  wept  rycparctaf )  as  al- 
ready written  by  himself,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
was  a  separate  work,  for  the  third  book  of  the  Stromata  (to  which 
Fabricius  thinks  he  refers),  which  treats  of  the  same  subject,  was 
not  yet  written.  The  work  is  no  longer  extant.  In  the  instructors 
Bk.  III.  chap.  8,  Clement  speaks  of  a  work  which  he  had  written  On 
Marriage  (o  yaMi«b«  Aoyov).  It  has  been  thought  possible  that  he 
may  have  referred  here  to  his  discussion  of  the  same  subject  in  Bk. 
II.  chap,  xo  of  the  same  work  (see  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  s  work  on 
Clement,  p.  7),  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  refened  to  a  sep- 
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him  the  following  title :  "Titus  Flavius  Clement's 

Stromata  of  Gnostic  Notes  on  the  True  Phi- 

2      losophy."  •  The  books  entitled  Hypotyposes* 

arAte  work  nam  lost.    Potter,  p<  xoaa,  gives  a  fragment  which  U 
possibly  from  this  work. 

la  auklition  to  these  works,  referred  to  as  already  written,  Cleni' 


(Strom.  VI.  x8),  — perhaps  a  part  of  the  proposed  work  on  /''trst 
Princt/lts,  and  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  commentary  on 
Genesis,  referred  to  below  by  Eusebius  (see  note  9i),-^A£iaiHsi 
Heresiti  {Strom.  IV.  13),  on  the  Resurrection  (/nstrucUr,  I.  6, 
II.  10).  It  is  quite  possible  that  Clement  regarded  his  promises  as 
fulfilled  by  the  discussions  which  he  gives^  m  various  parts  of  the 
Strometta  themselves,  or  that  he  gave  up  his  original  purpose. 

'  Clonent's  three  principal  works,  the  Exkortatum  to  the 
Creeks  (see  below,  note  5),  the  Instructor  (note  6),  and  the  Stro- 
mata, form  a  connected  series  of  works,  related  to  one  another  (as 
Schaff  says)  very  much  as  apologetics,  ethics,  and  dMrmatics.  The 
three  works  were  composed  in  uie  order  named.  Toe  Stromata 
(2rpwM-ar<(f )  or  Miscellanies  (said  by  Eusebius  in  this  jtassage  to 
bear  the  title  tm^  icari  r^v  aAv^  ^4Ao<ro<5t<i,i'  ywmcTuctav  viro^inf> 
liATmv  trrpmyMTtli)  are  said  by  Eusebius  and  by  Photius  {Cod.  109) 
to  consist  of  eight  books,  (jnly  seven  are  now  extant,  although 
there  exists  a  fragment  purporting  to  be  a  part  of  the  e^th  ,book, 
but  which  is  in  reality  a  portion  of  a  treatise  on  logic,  while  in  the 
time  of  Photius  some  reckoned  the  tract  Quit  dives  sahetur  as  the 
eighth  book  (Photius,  Cod.  \\i).  There  thus  exists  no  uniform  tra- 
dition as  to  the  character  of  toe  lost  book,  and  the  suggestion  of 
Westcott  seems  plausible,  that  at  an  early  date  the  logiauintroduc- 
tion  to  the  Hvfotypcses  was  separated  from  ^he  remainder  of  the 
work,  and  added  to  some  MSS.  of  the  Stromata  as  an  eighth  book. 
If  this  be  true,  the  Stromata  consisted  originally  of  only  seven  books, 
and  hence  we  now  have  the  whole  work  (with  the  exception  of  a 
fragment  lost  at  the  beginning).  The  luune  STpwMar«i«,  '| patch- 
work," sufficiently  indicates  the  character  of  the  work.  It  is  with- 
out methodical  arrangement,  containing  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
science,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  theology,  and  yet  it  animated  bv 
one  idea  throughout, — that  Christianity  satisfies  the  highest  inteK 
lectual  desires  of  man,  —  and  hence  the  work  is  intended  in  some  sense 
as  a  guide  to  the  deeper  knowledge  of  Christianity,  the  knowledge 
to  be  sought  after  bv  tne"  true  Gnostic."  It  is  full  of  rich  thoughts 
mingled  with  wortnless  crudities,  and,  like  nearly  all  of  Qement's 
works,  abounds  in  wide  and  varied  learning,  not  always  fully  di^ 
gcsted.  The  date  at  which  the  work  was  composed  mav  be  gatb> 
ered  from  a  passage  in  Bk.  I.  chap,  ai,  where  a  list  of  tne  Roman 
emperors  is  closedwith  a  mention  of  Commodus,  the  exact  length 
of  whose  reign  is  given,  showing  that  he  was  already  dead,  but  luso 
showing  apparent^  that  his  successor  was  still  living.  Tnis  would 
lead  us  to  put  the  composition  at  least  of  the  first  book  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  193.  It  might  of  course  be  said  that  Pertinax 
and  Didius  Juhanus  are  omitted  in  this  list  because  of  the  brevity 
of  their  reigns,  and  this  is  possible,  since  in  Jiis  own  list  he  jnves  the 
reigns  of  die  emperors  simply  by  years,  omitting  Otho  and  Vitellius. 
The  other  list  wnich  he  quotes,  however,  gives  every  emperor,  with 
the  number  of  years,  months,  and  even  days  of  each  reim,  so  that 
there  is  no  reason,  at  least  in  that  list,,  for  the  omission  of  Pertinax 
and  Didius  Julianus.  It  seems  probable  that,  under  the  influence 
of  that  exact  list,  and  of  the  recentness  of  the  reigns  of  the  two 
emperon  named|  Qemcnt  can  hardlv  have  omitted  them  if  they  had 
alread|y  ruled.  We  can  say  with  absolute  certainty,  however,  only 
that  the  work  was  written  after  xoa.  Qement  left  Alexandria  in 
303,  or  before,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  works,  was  written 
in  aJI  probability  before  that  time  at  the  latest. 

The  standara  edition  of  Clement's  works  is  that  of  Potter.  Oxford, 
zTxs,  in  two  vols,  (reprinted  in  Migne's  Patr.  Gr.,  Vols.  VIII.  and 
IX.).  Complete  Enfldish  translation  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers ^ 
Amer.  ed..  Vol.  II.  On  his  writings,  see  especially  Westcott's  article 
in  the  Diet.  0/ Christ.  Bioe,  and  for  the  literature  on  the  subject, 
SchaTs  Ch.  Hist,  II.  781. 

*  The  HyPotyPotes  (vvorvirMacif),  or  Outlines  (Eusebius  calls 
them  oi  ivvftypa^k^ivoK  vvorvrwircMK  a.vro^  kirfiti) ,  are  no  longer 
extant,  though  fragments  have  been  preserved.  The  work  (which 
was  in  eight  books,  according  to  this  passage)  is  referred  to  by 
Eusebius,  in  Bk.  I.  chap,  xa  (the  fifth  book),  m  Bk.  II.  chap,  x  (the 
sixth  and  seventh  books),  in  Bk.  II.  chaps.  9  and  33  (the  seventh 
book),  chap.  X5  (the  sixth  book),  in  Bk.  v.  chap,  xx,  and  in  Bk.  VI. 
chap.  X4  (the  book  not  specified).  Most  of  these  extracts  are  of  a 
historical  character,  but  have  to  do  (most  of  them,  not  all)  with  the 
apostolic  age,  or  the  New  Testament.  We  are  told  in  chap.  X4  that 
the  work  contained  abridged  Mcounts  of  all  the  Scriptures,  but 
Photius  VCod.  xoo)  says  that  it  seems  to  have  dealt  only  with  (Wne- 
»is.  Exodus^  the  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  the 
Catholic  epistles  (&  M  oAo$  9Hoith%  moavti  cp/uufKCio*  tyrfxavtivvx.  ri^f 
Tvfi9tmK  ic.r.A.) .  Besides  the  detached  quotations  there  are  extant 
three  series  of  extracts  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Hypotyfcset.  These  are  Ths  Summaries  from  Theodotus^ 
The  Prophetie  Selections,  and  the  Outlines ^on  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tUs.  On  these  fragments,  which  are  very  corrupt  and  desultory,  see 
Westcott  in  the  Dict.^  0/  Christ.  Biog.  ^  They  discuss  all  sorts  of 
doctrines,  and  contain  the  interpretations  of  the  most  various 
schools,  and  it  is  not  always  dearly  stated  whether  Qement  himself 


are  of  the  same  number.  In  them  he  men- 
tions Pantsenus^  by  name  as  his  teacher,  and 
gives  his  opinions  and  traditions.  Besides  3 
these  there  is  his  Hortatory  Discourse 
addressed  to  the  Greeks ;  *  three  books  of  a 
work  entitled  the  Instructor ;  •  another  with  the 
title  What  Rich  Man  is  Saved?'  the  work  on 
the  Passover;*  discussions  on  Fasting  and  on 
Evil  Speaking  ;•  the  Hortatory  Discourse  on 
Patience,  or  To  Those  Recently  Baptized ;  ^*  and 
the  one  bearing  the  title  Ecclesiastical  Canon, 
or  Against  the  Judaizers,"  which  he  dedicated 

adopts  the  opinion  given,  or  whether  he  is  simply  quoting  from 
another  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  him.  Photius  condemns  parts  of 
the  HyMyPoses  severely,  but  it  seems,  from  these  extracts  which  we 
have^  tnat  be  may  have  read  the  work,  full  as  it  was  of  the  heretical 
opinions  of  other  men  and  schools,  without  distinguishing  Clement 'a 
own  opinions  from  those  of  others,  and  that  thus  he  may  carelessly 
have  attributed  to  him  all  the  wild  notions  which  he  mentions. 
These  extxacts  as  well  as  the  various  references  of  Eusebius  show- 
that  the  work,  like  most  of  the  others  which  Qement  wrote,  covered 
a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  included  discussions  of  a  great  many 
collateral  subjects.  It  does  not  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  oeen  mucQ 
more  systematic  than  the  instructor  or  even  the  Stromata.  It 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  part  of  the  great  series,  of  whidi 
the  Exhortation,  Instructor,  and  Stromata  were  the  first  three. 
If  so,  it  followed  them.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  date 
more  exactly. 

^  On  Pantaenus,  see  above,  Bk.  V.  chap,  xo,  note  x. 

'  The  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks  (&  Aoyof  vporpcirrtKbc  irpbr 
'EAAnvac),  the  first  of  the  series  of  three  works  mentioned  in  note  a, 
is  still  extant  in  its  entirety.  It  is  called  by  Jerome  {de  vir.  ilh 
chap.  38)  Adversus  Gentes,  lAer  unus,\>vx,  as  Westcott  remarks, 
it  was  addressed  not  to  the  Gentiles  in  guoeral,  but  to  the  Greeks,  aa 
its  title  and  its  contenu  alike  indicate.  The  general  aim  of  the  book 
is  to  "  prove  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  the  religions  and 
philosopnies  of  heathendom,"  and  thus  to  lead  the  unMliever  to 
accept  It.  It  is  full  of  Greek  mythology  and  speculation,  and  exhibits, 
as  Schaff  says,  almost  a  waste  of  learning.  It  was^  written  before 
the  Instructor,  as  we  learn  from  a  reference  to  it  in  the  latter 
(chap.  x).  It  is  suted  above  (Bk.  V.  chap.  a8,  f  4),  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  against  the  Artemonites,  that  Qement  wrote  (at  least 
some  of  his  works)  before  the  time  of  Victor  of  Rome  (i.e.  before 
xoa  A.  D.),  and  hence  Westcott  concludes  that  this  work  was  written 
aoout  xoo,  which  cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way. 

*  Ths  Instructor  (&  mojAorfmy^,  or,  as^Eiisebtiis  calls  it  here, 
roatf  T<  04  Tov  kwsrftyaa^.p.ivw  vot^aYWYoC) ,  is  likewise  extant,  in 
tnree  books.  Tlie  work  is  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  practical  character, 
designed  to  fiimish  the  new  convert  with  rules  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  hu  life  over  against  the  prevailing  immoralities  of  the  heathen. 
Its  date  is  approximately  fixed  by  the  fact  that  it  wstt  written  after  die 
Exhortation  to  which  it  refers,  and  before  the  Stromata,  which 
refers  to  it  (see  Strom,  VI.  x). 

^  The  Quit  Dives  Salvetur  /  as  it  is  called  (Wf  6  vMii.tvt»% 
irAoiMTiot) ,  is  a  brief  tract,  discussing  the  words  of  Christ  in  Mark  x. 
^7  *44«  It  is  still  extant,  and  contains  the  beautiful  story  of  John 
and  the  robber,  auoted  by  Eusebius  in  Bk.  III.  chi^.  23.  It  is  an 
eloquent  and  able  work;  and  when  compared  with  the  prevailing 
notions  of  the  Church  of  his  day,  its  teaching  is  remarkably  wise  and 
temperate.  It  is  moderately  ascetic,  but  goes  to  no  extremes,  and 
in  this  furnishes  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  writings  of  most  of  the 
Fathers  of  Clement  s  time. 

*  rb  Tcoi  roi;  ira^^^a  trvvypoMM-a.  This  work  is  no  longer  extant, 
nor  had  Photius  seen  it,  aluiough  he  reports  that  he  had  heard  of  it. 
Two  fragments  of  it  are  found  m  the  Chronieon  Paschale,  and  are 
given  by  Potter.  The  work  was  composed,  according  to  §  9,  below, 
at  the  instigation  of  friends,  who  urged  hun  to  commit  to  writing 
the  traditions  which  he  had  received  from  the  ancient  presbyters. 
From  Bk.  IV.  chap.  a6,  we  learn  that  it  was  written  in  replv  to 
Melito's  work  on  the  saune  subject  (see  notes  5  and  %\  on  that  cnap- 
ter)  \  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  undertaken  at  the 
solicitation  of  friends  who  desired  to  see  the  arguments  presented  by 
Melito,  as  a  representative  of  the  Quartodeciman^  practice,  refuted. 
The  date  of  the  work  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  for  Melito's 
work  vras  written  early  in  the  sixties  (see  ibid.). 

*  itoAc^cit  ircpl  vytvrtia^  «ai  irepi  xaroAaAiac.  Photius  knew 
both  these  works  by  report  (the  second  under  the  title  ir«pi  kokoAo- 
Yiat),  but  had  not  seen  them.  Jerome  calls  the  first  de  ^eiunio 
disceptatie,  the  second  de  obtrectatione  liber  unus.  Neitner  of 
them  is  now  extant;  but  fragments  of  the  second  have  been  pre> 
servedp  and  are  given  by  Potter. 

^^  o  rporpcim«b«  cif  vnofioviiv  ^  irpbf  rovf  vttHrtx  fitfianTicit-^' 
vovt.  This  work  is  mentioned  neither  by  Jerome  nor  by  Photius, 
nor  has  any  vestige  of  it  been  preserved,  so  far  as  we  know. 

^  &  iniy€ypapiii4v99  icavitv  iKKXiftriavTiKht,  ^  vp&f  rovf  *Iov6at- 
^6vTaif,  Jerome:  de  canonibus  ecclesiasticis,  et  adversum  eos, 
quijudeeomm  se^uuntur  errorum.  Photius  mentions  the  work, 
calling  it  vcpl  xaroKMi^  ciucAi^ta<micwi',  but  he  had  not  himself  seen 
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to  Alexander,  the  bishop  mentioned  above. 

4  In  the  Stromata,  he  has  not  only  treated 
extensively  "  of  the  Divine  Scripture,  but  he 

ako  quotes  from  the  Greek  writers  whenever  any- 
thing that  they  have  said  seems  to  him  profitable. 
He  elucidates  the  opinions  of  many,  both 

5  Greeks  and  barbarians.    He  also  refutes  the 
false  doctrines  of  the  heresiarchs,  and  besides 

this,  reviews  a  large  portion  of  history,  giving  us 
specimens  of  very  various  learning ;  with  all  the 
rest  he  mingles  the  views  of  philosophers.  It  is 
likely  that  on  this  account  he  gave  his  work  the 

appropriate  title  of  Stromata.^ 
€  He  makes  use  also  in  these  works  of  testi- 

monies from  the  disputed  Scriptures,^^  the 
so-called  Wisdom  of  Solomon,^  and  of  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Sirach,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews,**  and  those  of  Barnabas,'^  and  Clement " 


it.  It  b  no  longer  exUmt,  but  a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved, 
and  are  given  by  Potter. 

Danx  {D4  EuMtbio^  p.  00)  refers  to  Clement's  Strcmata,  lib.  VI. 
p.  803,  ed.  Potter,  where  ne  says  that  "  the  ecclesiastical  canon  is 
the  ai^eement  or  disagreement  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  the 
testament  ^ven  at  the  coming  of  Christ.**  Dans  concludes  accord- 
ingly that  m  this  work  Clement  wished  to  show  to  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  teaching  of  the  law  and  the  propheu  was  not  only 
difierent  from,  but  superior  to  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  faith, 
—  that  is,  to  the  Judaizers,  —  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  in  full  hannony.  This  might  do,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  work  is  directed  not  against  Jews,  but  against  Juda- 
izeiB,  i.e.  Judaizing  Christians.  A  work  to  prove  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  harmony  with  each  other  could  hardlv  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  such  persons,  ho  must  have  believed  tnem  in  harmony 
T)efore  they  became  Christians.  The  truth  is,  the  phrase  Kavi»v 
jicKAi}<ria(micof  is  used  bv  the  Fathers  with  a  great  variety  of  mean- 
ings, and  the  fact  that  Clement  used  it  in  one  sense  in  one  of  his 
works  by  no  means  proves  that  he  always  used  it  in  the  same  sense. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  work  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
certain  practices  or  modes  of  living  in  which  the  Judaizers  diflered 
from  the  rest  of  the  Church  Catholic,  perhaps  in  respect  to  feasts 
(might  a  reference  to  the  Quartodeciman  practice  have  been  perhaps 
included?),  fasts  and  other  ascetic  practices,  observance  of  tne  Jew- 
ish Sabbaths,  ftc.  This  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  reptla  was 
very  common  (see  Suicer's  Thesaurus) .  The  work  was  oedicated, 
according  to  Eusebius,  to  the  bishop  Alexander,  mentioned  above  in 
chap.  8  and  elsewhere.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was  writ- 
ten considerably  later  than  the  three  great  works  already  referred  to. 
Alexander  was  a  student  of  Clement^;  and  since  he  was  likewise  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Origen's  (see  chap.  8,  note  6),  his  student  days  under 
Clement  must  have  extended  at  least  nearly  to  the  time  when  Clem- 
ent left  Alexandria  (i.e.  in  or  before  aos  a.d.).  But  CHement  of 
course  cannot  have  dedicated  a  work  to  him  while  he  was  still  his 
pupil,  and  in  fact  we  shall  be  safe  in  saying  that  Alexander  must 
nave  gained  some  pn>minence  before  Qement  would  be  led  to  dedi- 
cate a  work  to  him.  We  think  naturally  of  the  period  which  Qem- 
ent spent  with  him  while  he  was  in  prison  and  before  he  became 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  (see  chap.  ix^.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Clem- 
ent's residence  in  Cappadocia  with  Alexander  oaA  jpven  him  such 
an  acquaintance  with  Judaizing  heresies  and  practices  that  he^  felt 
constrained  to  write  against  them,  and  at  the  same  time  had  given 
him  such  an  affection  for  Alexander  that  he  dedicated  his  work  to 
him. 

**  Literally,  "made  a  spreading*'  (icara<rrpM4nv  vcvocifrcu). 
Eusebius  here  plays  upon  the  title  olthe  work  (SrpwfiaTtcf). 

u  See  note  2. 

**  i.vriktyoikivm¥  yftau^v.  On  the  Antilegvmena,  see  Bk.  III. 
chap.  2<,  note  I. 

^  Tne  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  were  two 
Old  Testament  apocryphal  books.  The  Church  of  the  first  three 
centuries  made,  on  the  whole,  no  essential  difference  between. the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  Apocrypha.  We  find  the  Fathers, 
almost  without  exception,  quoting  from  both  indiscriminately.  It  is 
true  that  catalogues  were  made  by  Melito,  Orizen,  Athanasius,  and 
others,  which  separated  the  Apocrypha  from  the  books  of  the  He- 
brew canon;  but  this  represented  theory  simply,  not  practice^  and 
did  not  prevent  even  themselves  from  using  both  classes  as  Scrip- 
ture. Augustine  went  so  far  as  to  obliterate  completely  all  distinc- 
tion between  the  two,  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  The  only  one 
of  the  early  Fathers  to  make  a  decided  stand  against  the  Apocrypha 
was  Jerome;  but  he  was  not  able  to  change  the  common  view,  and 
the  Church  continued  (as  the  Catholic  Church  continues  still)  to  use 
them  all  (with  a  few  mmor  exceptions)  as  Holy  Scripture. 

^*  On  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  3,  note  27. 

^7  On  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  35,  note  ao. 


and  Jude."     He  mentions  also  Tatian's*^       7 
Discourse  to  the  Greeks,  and  speaks  of  Cas- 
sianus"  as  the  author  of  a  chronolodcal  work. 
He  refers  to  the  Jewish  authors  Philo,   Aristobu- 
lus,**  Josephus,**  Demetrius,"  and  Eupolemus," 
as  showing,  all  of  them,  in  their  works,  that 
Moses  and  the  Jewish  race  existed  before 
the  earliest  origin  of  the  Greeks.     These       8 
books  abound  also  in  much  other  learning. 
In  the  first  of  them*'  the  author  speaks  of  him- 

1*  On  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  x6,  note  i. 

^  On  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  see  Bk.  II.  chap.  93,  note 

*  On  Tatian  and  his  woiics,  see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  29,  note  i. 

^  This  Cassianus  is  mentiotied  twice  by  Qement :  once  in  Strom. 
I.  9X,  where  Clement  engages  in  a  chronological  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  is  older  than  that 
of  the  Greeka^and  refers  to  Cassian's  Exegetica  and  Tatian 's  Ad- 
drtss  to  tkg  Greeks  as  containing  discussions  of  the  same  subject; 
again  in  Strom.  III.  13  sqq.,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Docetetf  and  to  have  written  a  work,  De  coniinen- 
t£d  or  J?e  castiiaie  («</>!  cycparftsf  ^  wepi  tvrovytac) ,  in  which  he 
condemned  marriage.  Here,  too,  he  u  associatedwith  Tatian.  He 
seems  from  these  teferences  to  have  been,  like  Tatian,  an  apologist 
for  Christiani^^  and  also  like  him  to  have  gone  off  into  an  extreme 
asceticism,  wnich  the  Church  pronounced  heretical  (see  Bk.  IV. 
chap.  99,  note  ^).  Whether  he  was  personally  connected  with  Ta- 
tian, or  is  mentioned  with  him  by  Clement  simply  because  his  views 
were  similar,  we  do  not  know,  nor  can  we  fix  the  date  at  which  he 
lived.  Neither  of  his  works  referred  to  by  Clement  is  now  extant. 
Jerome  (de  vir»  ili.  chap.  18)  mentions  tne  work  which  Eusd>ius 
speaks  of  here,  but  says  that  ne  had  not  \feen  able  to  find  a  copy  of  it. 
It  is  called  by  Clement,  in  the  passage  referred  to  here  by  Eusebius, 
'E^ifyifTiKoi,  and  so  Eusebius  calls  it  in  his  Preef,  Evang,  X.  xa, 
where  he  quotes  from  Clement.  But  here  he  si>eaks  of  it  as  a  xpo- 
Koypo^ia,  and  Jerome  transcribes  the  word  without  translating  it. 
We  can  gather  from  Clement's  words  (Strom.  I.  ax)  that  the  work 
of  Cassianus  dealt  largely  with  chronology,  and  hence  ttusebius* 
reference  to  it  under  the  name  xPoi'oyp«<fr^a  is  quite  legitimate. 

"  On  Philo  and  his  works,  see  Bk.  II.  chaps.  4,  <,  17  and  x8. 

**  The  Aristobulus  lefened  to  here  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew 
and  Peripatetic  philosopher  (see  the  passages  in  Clement  and  Euse- 
bius referred  to  below),  who  lived  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  and 
wu  the  author  of  Commentaries  uPon  the  Mosaic  Law^  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  (^reek  philosophy  was  borrowed 
from  the  books  of  Moses  (see  Clement,  Strom.  V.  r4|Who  refers 
only  to  Peripatetic  philosophy,  which  is  too  narrow).  The  work  is 
referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (in  his  Stromata^  I.  15 ;  V. 
X4:  VI.  ^,  &c.),  by  Eusebius  (in  his  Pra^.  Evang.  VII.  X4;  VIII. 
9,  10;  Xlll.  xa,  &c.),  by  Anatolius  (as  quoted  by  Eusebius  below, 
u  Bk.  VII.  chap.  33),  and  by  other  Fathers.  The  work  is  no  lonser 
extant,  but  Eusebius  gives  two  considerable  fragments  of  it  in  nis 
Pr»p.  Evang,  VIII.  xo,  and  XIII.  xa.  See  Scnurer's  Gesch.  d. 
jUdischen  Volkes  im  Zeiialter  ^esu%  II.  p.  760  sq.  SchQrer  main- 
tains the  authenticity  of  the  work  against  the  attacks  of  many  mod- 
em critics. 

'*  On  Josephus  and  his  works,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  9. 

^  Demetrius  was  a  Grecian  Jew,  who  wrote,  toward  the  close 
of  the  third  century  B.C.,  a  History  of  Israel ^  basied  upon  the  Scrip- 
ture records,  and  with  especial  reierence  to  chronology.  Demetrius 
is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (who,  however,  wrongly  makes  him  a 
heathen;  contra  Aptonem^  I.  33),  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
by  Eusebius.  His  work  is  no  longer  extant,  but  fragments  of  it  are 
preserved  by  Clement  (Strom.  I.  ax)  and  by  Eusebius  (Prar/. 
Evang.  IX.  ax  and  39).    See  SchUrer,  ibid.  p.  7^0  sq> 

^  w  Eupolymus  was  also  a  Jewish  historian,  who  wrote  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  is  possibly  to  be  identified 
with  the  Eupolymus  mentioned  in  x.  Mace.  viii.  X7.  He  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Jews^  which  n  referred  to  under  various  titles  by 
those  that  mention  it,  and  which  has  consequently  been  resolved 
into  three  separate  works  by  manv  scholars,  but  without  warrant, 
as  SchUrer  has  shown.  The  work,  like  that  of  Aristobulus,  was 
clearly  designed  to  show  the  dependence  of  Greek  philosophy  upon 
Hebrew  wisdom  (see  Clement  s  Strom.  I.  33).  It  is  no  longer 
extant,  but  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Qement  of  Alexan- 
dria (Strom,  r  ax,  which  gives  us  data  for  reckoning  the  time  at 
which  Eupolymus  wrote,  and  1. 33)  and  by  Eusebius  (Pree/.  Evang. 
IX.  XT^  30,  30-34,  and  probably  39).    See  Schtirer,  Aid.  p.  733  sq. 

^  Eusebius  is  apparently  stul  referring  to  Clement's  Stromatn. 
In  saying^  that  Qement  &v  iy  ry  ir ptury  ircpt  cavroO  difAoZ  kK  iyytara 
rifv  rwv  airooT^Awv  ytvofiivov  JtoJovnc,  he  was  porhaps  thinking  of 
the  passage  in  Strom.  I.  x,  where  Clement  says,  "They  [Le.  his 
teachers],  preserving  the  tradition  of  the  blessed  doctrine,  derived 
directly  from  the  holy  apostles,  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Paul,  the 
sons  receiving  it  from  tne  fathers  (but  few  were  like  the  fathers), 
came  by  God's  will  to  us  also  to  deposit  those  ancestral  and  apos- 
tolic seeds."  Qement  in  this  passage  does  not  mean  to  assert  that 
his  teachers  were  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  but  only  that 
they  received  the  traditions  of  the  apostles  in  direct  descent  from 
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self  as  next  after  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 

In  them  he  promises  also  to  write  a  com- 
9       mentary  on  Genesis.*^    In  his  book  on  the 

Passover'  he  acknowledges  that  he  had 
been  urged  by  his  friends  to  commit  to  writ- 
ing, for  posterity,  the  traditions  which  he  had 
heaurd  from  the  ancient  presbyters ;  and  in  the 
same  work  he  mentions  Melito  and  Irenseus, 
and  certain  others,  and  gives  extracts  from  their 
writings. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
The  Scriptures  mentioned  by  him. 

1  To  sum  up  briefly,  he  has  given  in  the 
Hypotyposes^    abridged  accounts    of  all 

canonical  Scripture,  not  omitting  the  disputed 
books,* — I  refer  to  Jude  and  the  other  Catho- 
lic   epistles,  and   Barnabas*  and   the  so- 

2  called  Apocalypse  of  Peter.*    He  says  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ^  is  the  work  of 

Paul,  and  that  it  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  in 

the  Hebrew  language ;  but  that  Luke  translated 

it  carefully  and  published  it  for  the  Greeks,  and 

hence  the  same  style  of  expression  is  found 

3  in  this  epistle  and  in  the  Acts.  But  he  says 
that  the  words,  Paul  the  Apostlie,  were  prob- 
ably not  prefixed,  because,  in  sending  it  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  were  prejudiced  and  suspicious 
of  him,  he  wisely  did  not  wish  to  repel  them  at 

the  very  beginning  by  giving  his  name. 

4  Farther  on  he  says :  "  But  now,  as  the 
blessed  presbyter  said,  since  the  Lord  be- 
ing the  apostle  of  the  Almighty,  was  sent  to  the 
Hebrews,  Paul,  as  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  on  ac- 
count of  his  mcklesty  did  not  subscribe  himself 
an  apostle  of  the  Hebrews,  through  respect  for 
the  Lord,  and  because  being  a  herald  and  apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles  he  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  out 

of  his  superabundance." 

5  Again,  in  the  same  books,  Clement  gives 
the  tradition  of  the  earliest  presbyters,  as 

to  the  order  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  following 
manner :  The  Gospels  containing  the  gene- 

6  alogies,  he  sa}^,  were  written  first.     The 

their  immediate  ditciples.  Eusebius'  words  are  a  little  ambiguous, 
but  they  seem  to  imply  tlut  he  thought  that  Cleroeat  was  a  pupil  of 
immediate  disciples  oif  the  apostles,  which  Clement  does  not  assert 
in  this  passagef  and  can  hardly  have  asserted  in  any  passage,  for  he 
was  in  all  probability  bom  too  late  to  converse  with  those  who 
had  seen  any  of  the  apostles. 

*  In  his  Stramaia  fVI.  x8)  Dement  refers  to  a  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  world,  which  was  probably  to  form  a  part  of  his  work 
On  Pt^neipUs,  This  is  perhaps  the  reference  of  which  Eusebius 
is  thinking  when  he  says  that  Clement  in  the  Stromata  promises 
«i<  Tiir  vJv^4Ti¥  vvoii.tniiiaTtti<r9tiv.  K  so,  Eusebius'  words,  which 
imply  that  Qement  promised  to  write  a  commentary  on  Genesis, 
are  misleading. 

^  On  this  work,  see  note  8. 
^  See  the  previous  chapter,  note  3. 

*  On  the  k  nttUgomena  ot  Eusebius,  and  on  the  New  Testament 
canon  in  general,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  95.  note  x. 

*  On  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  35,  note  90. 

*  On  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  3,  note  o. 

>  On  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  see  above,  Bk.  III.  cnap.  3, 
note  17. 


Gospel  according  to  Mark^  had  this  occasion. 
As  Peter  had  preached  the  Word  publicly  at 
Kome^  and  declared  the  Gospel  by  the  Spirit, 
many  who  were  present  requested  that  Mark, 
who  had  followed  him  for  a  long  time  and  re- 
membered his  sayings,  should  write  them  out. 
And  having  composed  the  Gospel  he  gave  ^ 
it  to  those  who  had  requested  it.  When  (  7 
Peter  learned  of  this,  he  neither  directly  for- 
bade  nor  encouraged  it.  But,  last  of  all,  John, 
perceiving  that  the  external  ^  facts  had  been  made 
plain  in  the  Gospel,  being  urged  by  his  friends, 
and  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  composed  a  spiritual 
Gospel.*    This  is  the  account  of  Clement. 

Again  the  above-mentioned  Alexander,*      8 
in  a  certain  letter  to  Origen,  refers  to  Clem- 
ent, and  at  the  same  time  to  Pantsenus,  as  being 
among  his  familiar  acquaintances.     He  writes 
as  follows : 

''For  this,  as  thou  knowest,  was  the  will  of 
God,  that  the  ancestral  friendship  existing  be- 
tween us  should  remain  unshaken;  nay, 
rather  should  be  warmer  and  stronger.  For  9 
we  know  well  those  blessed  fathers  who 
have  trodden  the  way  before  us,  with  whom  we 
shall  soon  be;*®  Pantsenus,  the  truly  blessed 
man  and  master,  and  the  holy  Clement,  my  mas- 
ter and  benefactor,  and  if  there  is  any  other  like 
them,  through  whom  I  became  acquainted  with 
thee,  the  best  in  everything,  my  master  and 
brother."  " 

So  much  for  these  matters.    But  Adaman-     10 
tins," —  for  this  also  was  a  name  of  Origen, 
—  when  Zephyrinus  ^  was  bishop  of  Rome,  visited 

*  On  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  see  Bk.  II.  chai). 
X5,  note  4,  and  with  this  statement  of  Clement  as  to  Peter's  atti- 
tude toward  its  composition,  compare  the  words  of  Eusebius  in  §  a 
of  that  chapter,  and  see  the  note  upon  the  passage  (note  5). 

f  TO.  vo^aruea.  *  See  Bk.  IIL  chap.  34,  note  7. 

*  Mentioned  already  in  chaps.  8  and  ix. 

t<*  We  see  from  this  sentence  that  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
this  epistle  both  Pantaenus  and  Clement  were  dead.  Tbe  latter  was 
still  aliTe  when  Alexander  wrote  to  the  Antiochenes  (see  chap,  zt), 
i.e.  about  the  year  axx  (see  note  5  on  diat  chapter).  How  much 
longer  he  lived  we  cannot  tell.  Tne  epistle  referred  to  here  must 
of  course  hare  been  written  at  any  rate  subsequent  to  the  year  axx, 
and  hence  while  Alexander  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  expres- 
sion "  with  whom  we  shall  soon  be  *'  (n-p^  ovc  M«r'  hkiyov  ia6pLt9a) 
seems  to  imply  that  the  epistle  was  written  when  Alexander  and 
Origen  were  aavanced  in  liie,  but  this  cannot  be  pressed. 

"  It  is  from  this  passage  that  we  gather'  that  Alexander  was  a 
student  of  Clement's  and  a  fellow-^upil  of  Origen's  (see  chap.  8, 
note  6,  and  chap,  a,  note  x).  The  epuue  does  not  state  this  directly, 
but  the  conclusion  seems  sufficiently  obvious. 

u  The  name  Adamantius  ('Aoa/uiarriot^  from  aSaiiat  uncon- 
qutra^Uf  hence  hard^  adamaniint)  is  said  by  Jerome  (i?/.  ad 
Paulam,  §  3;  Migne's  ed.  Ep.  XXXIII.)  to  have  been  given  him 
on  account  of  his  untiring  industry,  by  Photius  {Cod.  xx8)  on  account 
of  the  invincible  force  of  his  arguments,  and  by  Epiphanius  {Hter. 
LXIV.  74)  to  have  been  vainly  adopted  by  himself.  But  Eusebius' 
simple  statement  at  this  point  looks  rather  as  if  Adamantius  was  a 
second  name  which  helonged  to  Origen  from  the  beginning,  and  had 
no  reference  to  his  character.  We  know  that  two  names  were  very 
common  in  that  age.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Tillemont,  Rede- 
penning,  Westcott,  and  others,  although  many  still  hold  the  opposite 
view.  Another  name,  CkalcenUrus^  given*to  him  by  Jerome  m  the 
epistle  already  referr»l  to.  was  undoubtedly,  as  we  can  see  from  the 
context,  apptted  to  him  by  Jerome,  because  of  his  resemblance  to 
Didymus  of  Alexandria  (who  bore  that  surname)  in  his  immense 
industry  as  an  author. 

^  On  Zephyrinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  see  Bk.  V.  chap.  a8,  note  5. 
He  was  bishop  from  about  X98,  or  X991  to  ax?.  This  gives  consid- 
erable range  for  the  date  of  Origen's  visit  to  Rome,  which  we  have 
no  meams  of  fixing  with  exactness.   There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
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Rome,  "desiring,"  as  he  himself  somewhere 
says,  "  to  see  the  most  ancient  church  of  Rome." 

After  a  short  stay  there  he  returned  to 
11     Alexandria.    And  he  performed  the  duties 

of  catechetical  instruction  there  with  great 
zeal ;  Demetrius,  who  was  bishop  there  at  that 
time,  urging  and  even  entreating  him  to  work 
diligently  for  the  benefit  of  the  brethren." 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Jleraclas} 

But  when  he  saw  that  he  had  not  time  for 
the  deeper  study  of  divine  things,  and  for  the 
investigation  and  interpretation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  also  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  came  to  him,  —  for  coming,  one  after 
another,  from  morning  till  evening  to  be  taught 
by  him,  they  scarcely  gave  him  time  to  breathe, 
—  he  divided  the  multitude.  And  from  those 
whom  he  knew  well,  he  selected  Heraclas,  who 
was  a  zealous  student  of  divine  things,  and  in 
other  respects  a  very  learned  man,  not  igno- 
rant of  philosophy,  and  made  him  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  work  of  instructicm.  He  entrusted 
to  him  the  elementary  training  of  beginners, 
but  reserved  for  himself  the  teaching  of  those 
who  were  fiairther  advanced. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Origen^s  Earnest  Study  of  tJu  Divine  Scriptures, 

1  So  earnest  and  assiduous  was   Origen's 

research  into  the  divine  words  that  he 
learned  the  Hebrew  language,^  and  procured  as 
his  own  the  original  Hebrew  Scriptures  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  He  investigated 
also  the  works  of  other  translators  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  besides  the  Seventy.'    And  in  addi- 

that  Eusebtua  u  incorrect  in  putting  it  among  the  events  occurring 
during  Caracalla's  reign  (9x1-817).  On  the  other  hand,  it  mutt 
have  taken  place  before  the  year  ax6,  for  in  that  year  Origen  went 
to  Palestine  (see  cha^.  19,  note  93)  and  remained  there  some  time. 
Whether  Origen's  visit  was  undertaken  simply  from  the  desire  to  see 
the  church  ot  Rome,  as  Eusebius  says,  or  in  connection  with  matters 
of  business,  we  cannot  tell. 

>^  On  Demetrius'  relations  to  Origen,  see  chap.  8,  note  4. 

^  On  Heraclas,  see  chap.  3.  note  9. 

>  Origen's  study  of  the  Hebrew,  which,  acoozdinjg  to  Jerome  {dt 
vir.  til.  chap.  54),  was  **  contrary  to  the  custom  of  hts  day  and  race," 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  He  felt  that  he  needed  some  knowledge  of 
it  as  a  basis  for  his  study  of  the  Scriptures  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself,  and  also  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  labor  which  he  regarded  as  veiy  impor- 
tant for  polemical  purposes.  As  to  his  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  it 
is  now  universally  conceded  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  was 
formerly  supposed.  He  seems  to  have  learned  only  alxiut  enough 
to  enable  htm  to  identify  the  Hebrew  which  corresponded  with  the 
Greek  texts  which  he  used,  and  even  in  this  he  often  makes  mistakes. 
He  sometimes  confesses  openly  his  lack  of  critical  and  independent 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  (e.g.  Horn,  in  Num.  XIV.  x;  XVI.  4). 
He  often  makes  blunders  which  seem  absurd,  and  yet  in  many  cases 
he  shows  considerable  knowledge  in  regard  to  peculiar  forms  and 
idioms.  His  Hebrew  learning;  was  clearly  fragmentary,  and  ac- 
quired from  various  sources.    Cf.  Redepenning,  I.  p.  365  sq. 

s  On  the  LXX,  see  Bk.  V.  chap.  8,  note  31. 


tion  to  the  well-known  translations  of  Aquila,' 
Symmachus,*  and  Theodotion/  he  discovered 
certain  others  which  had  been  concealed  from 
remote  times,  —  in  what  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners I  know  not,  —  and  by  his  search  he 
brought  them  to  light.*    Since  he  did  not       2 

>  Aquila  is  first  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Hetr.  III.  ax. 
X,  (quoted  by  Eusebius,  Bk.  V.  chap.  8,  above),  who  calls  him  a 
Jewish  proselyte  of  Pontus;  Epiphanios  says  of  Sinope  in  Pontua. 
Tradition  is  uniform  that  he  was  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  or  in  the  early  part  «  the  second  cen- 
tury according  to  Rabbinic  tradition.  He  pixxluced  a  Greek  txana- 
latton  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  very  slavish  in  its  adherence 
to  the  original,  sacrificing  the  Greek  idiom  to  the  Hebrew  without 
mercy,  and  even  violating  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  former 
for  the  sake  of  reproducing  the  exact  form  of  the  latter.  Because 
of  iu  faithfulness  to  the  original,  it  was  hi^y  pxized  by  the  Rab- 
binic authorities,  and  became  more  popular  among  the  Jews  in  gen- 
eral than  the  LXX.  (On  the  causes  of  the  waning  popularity  ofthe 
latter,  see  note  8,  below.)  Neither  Aquila's  version,  nor  the  two 
following,  are  now  extant;  but  numerous  fxagments  have  been  pre- 
served by  those  Fathers  who  saw  and  used  Origen's  Hexapla. 

^  Symmachus  is  said  by  Eusebius,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  have 
been  an  Ebionite;  and  Jerome  agrees  with  him  {Commeni.  tnliab., 
lib.  II.  c.  3) ,  though  the  testimony  of  the  latter  is  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  he  wrongly  makes  Theodotion  also  an  Ebionite  (aee  next 
note).^  It  has  been  claimed  that  Symmachus  was  a  Jew,  not  a 
Christian;  but  Eusebius*  direct  statement  is  too  strong  to  be  set 
aside,  and  is  corroborated  by  certain  in<iications  in  the  version  itself, 
e.g.  in  Dan.  ix.  36,  where  the  word  ^(pi^TOf,  which  Aquila  avoids, 
is  uaed.  The  composition  of  his  version  is  aasigxied  by  Epiphanius 
and  the  Ckron.  ^uchalt  to  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  (x9^- 
axx);  and  although  not  much  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  their 
statements,  still  tney  must  be  about  right  in  this  case,  for  that 
Symmachus*  version  is  younger  than  Irenaeus  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  latter's  omission  of  it  where  be  refers  to  those  of 
Theodotion  and  Aquila ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  it  must  of  course 
have  been  composed  before  Orisen  began  his  nexapla.  Symma- 
chus' vereioo  is  distinguished  from  Aquila's  by  the  purity  of  its 
Gr6ek  and  its  freedom  from  Hebraisms.  The  author  s  effort  was 
not  slavishly  to  reproduce  the  original,  but  to  nuJce  an  elegant  and 
idiomatic  Greek  translation,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  very  well, 
being  excellently  versed  in  both  languages,  though  he  sometimes 
sacrmced  the  exact  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  and  occasionally  idteied  it 
under  the  influence  of  dogmatic  prepossessions.  Tlie  versicm  is 
spoken  very  highly  of  by  Jerome,  and  was  used  freely  by  him  in 
the  composition  of  the  Vulgate.  For  further  paiticulMs  in  tegaid 
to  Symmachus'  version,  see  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  III.  p.  xo  sq. 

*  It  has  been  disputed  whether  Theiodotion  was  a  Jew  or  a  Cnris- 
tian.  Jerome  {d*  vir.  ill.  54,  and  elsewhere)  calls  him  an  Ebionite  ; 
in  his  Ep.  ad  Au^stin.  c.  X9  (Migne*s  ed.  Ep.  xxa),  a  Jew;  while 
in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Daniel  he  says  diat  some  called 
him  an  Ebionite.  qui  altera  genere  Judau*  est.  Iretueus  {Adv.. 
Hetr.  III.  sx.  x)  and  Epiphanius  {de  mens,  et  Pvnd.  X7)  say  that 
he  was  a  Jewish  proselyte,  which  is  ^robablytnie.  The  reports  ia 
regard  to  his  nationality  are  conflicting.  The  time  at  wnich  be 
lived  is  disputed.  The  Ckron.  paschale  assigns  him  to  the  reupi  of 
Commodus.  and  Epiphanius  may  also  be  urged  in  support  otthat 
date,  though  he  commits  a  serious  blunder  in  makinga second  Com- 
modus, and  is  thus  led  into  great  confusion.  But  Theodotion,  as 
well  as  Aquila,  is  mentioned  by  Irenaeus,  and  hence  must  be  pushed 
back  well  into  the  second  century.  It  has  been  discovered,  too,  that 
Hennas  used  his  version  (see  Hort's  article  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Circular^  December,  1884) ,  which  obliges  us  to  throw 
it  back  stiU  further,  and  Schiirer  has  adduced  some  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  it  older  than  Aquila's  version  (see  Schiirer's 
Gesch.  d.  yuden  tm  Zeitalter  Jesu,  II.  p.  709).  Theodotion's 
version,  like  Aquila's,  was  intended  to  reproduce  the  Hebrew  more 
exactly  than  the  LXx  did.  It  is  based  upon  the  LXX,  however, 
which  it  corrects  by  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  resembles  the  former 
much  more  closely  than  Theodotion's  does.  We  have  no  notices  of 
the  use  of  this  version  by  the  Jews.  Aquila's  version  (supposing  it 
younger  than  Theodotion'O  seems  to  nave  superseded  it  entirely. 
Theodotion's  translation  of^  Daniel,  however,  was  accepted  by  the 
Christians^  instead  of  the  LXX  Daniel,  and  replacing  the  latter  in 
all  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX,  has  been  preserved  entire.  Aside  from 
this  we  have  only  such  fraements  as  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Fathers  that  saw  and  used  tne  Hexapla.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
order  in  which  Eusebius  mentions  the  three  versions  here  is  not 
chronological.  He  simply  follows  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in 
Origen's  Hexapla  (see  bielow,  note  8).  Epiphanius  is  led  by  that 
Older  to  make  Thradotion's  version  later  than  the  other,  which  is 
quite  a  mistake,  as  has  been  seen. 

For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  versions  of  A<iuila  and 
Theodotion,  and  for  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  SchUrer,  ^id. 
p.  704  sq. 

*  We  know  very  little  about  these  anonymous  Greek  versioas  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Eusebius*  words  ("  which  had  been  concealed 
from  remote  times"  rhv  irctAat  kavBavowruK  xiptfi^iO  would  lead  us 
to  ^ink  them  older  than  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Tiieodotion,  and 
Symmachus.    One  of  them,  Eusebius  tells  us,  was  found  at  Nicopo- 
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know  the  authors,  he  simply  stated  that  he 
had  found  this  one  in  Nicopolis  near  Ac- 

3  tium  ^  and  that  one  in  some  other  place.  In 
the  Hexapla  ^  of  the  Psalms,  after  the  four 

lis  near  Actium.  another  in  a  jar  at  Jericho,  but  where  the  third  was 
discovered  he  aid  not  know.  Jerome  (in  his  Prologu*  in  *J^*- 
Cant.  CatU,  sec,  Originem  :  On^n's  works,  ed.  Lommausch,  AlV. 
335)  reports  that  the  "  fifth  edition "  {qninta  editio)  was  found  in 
Acti0  litore ;  but  Epiphanius,  who  seems  to  be  sneaking  with  more 
exact  knowloise  than  Jeromei  sa^s  that  the  "  nftn  "  was  discovered 
at  Jericho  and  the  *'  sixth  **  tn  Nicopolis,  near  Actium  {De  mens. 
et  pond,  x8) .  Jerome  calls  the  authors  of  the  "  fifth  "  and  "  sixth  *' 
yudaleos  translatoreSt  which  according  to  his  own  usage  might 
■Bcan  either  Jews  or  Jewish  Christians  (see  Redepenning,  p.  165), 
and  at  any  rate  the  author  of  the  *'  sixth  '*  was  a  Christian,  as  is 
deu'  from  his  rendering  of  Heb.  iii.  13:  i^y^KBts  rov  irSuraA  rhv  Kaov 
aov  iia  *Ii}<rov  ^ov  j^tvrov.  The  '*  fifth  "  is  quoted  fay  Origen  on 
the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Song  of  Songs,  minor  prophets,  iCings,  &c. ; 
the  "  sixth,"  on  the  Psalms,  Song  of  songs,  and  Habakkuk,  anxord- 
ing  10  Field,  the  latest  editor  of  the  Hexapla.  Whether  these  ver- 
sions were  fra^entary,  or  were  used  only  in  these  particular  oas- 
sages  for  special  reasons,  we  do  not  know.  Of  the  "  seventh*'  no 
clear  traces  can  be  discovered,  but  it  must  have  been  used  for  the 
Psalms  at  any  rate,  as  we  see  from  this  chapter.  As  to  the  time 
when  these  versions  were  found,  we  are  doubtless  to  assipi  the  dis- 
covery of  the  one  at  Nicopolis  near  Actium  to  the  visit  made  by 
Origen  to  Greece  in  931  (see  below,  p.  396).  Epiphanius,  who  in 
the  present  case  seems  to  be  speaking  wiUi  more  dian  customary 
accuracy,  puts  its  discovery  into  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
j[a9a-33S).  The  other  one^  which  Epiphanius  calls  the  "  fifth,"  was 
found,  according  to  him.  m  the  seventh  year  of  Caracalla's  reign 
(azj)  in  jars  at  Jericho.  We  know  that  at  this  time  Origen  was  m 
nlestine  (see  chap.  1^,  note  33)1  and  hence  Epiphanius'  report  may 
well  be  correct.  It  it  is,  he  has  good  reason  for  calling  the  latter  thie 
"  fifth,"  and  the  former  the  "  sixth."  The  place  and  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  "  seventh  "  are  alike  unknown.  For  further  partieu- 
Urs  in  regard  to  these  versions,  see  the  prolegomena  to  Field's  edition 
of  the  Hexapla,  the  article  Hexapla  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog., 
and  Redepenning,  II.  164  sq. 

"*  NicGpolis  near  Actium,  so  designated  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
number  01  other  cities  bearing  the  same  name^  was  a  city  of  Epirus, 
lying  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Ambractan  gulf,  opposite  the 
promontory  of  Actium. 

*  Origen's  Hexapla  (rd  c^vAa,  rb  c^airAovy,  rb  k^ojriktZov,  the 
first  form  being  used  by  Eusebius  in  this  chapter)  was  a  polyglot 
Old  Testament  containing  the  Hebrew  text,  a  transliteration  m  it 
in  Greek  letters  (important  because  the  Hebrew  text  was  unpointed) , 
the  versions  of  Aqufla,  of  Symmachus,  of  the  LXX,  and  of  Theodo- 
tiaa,  arranged  in  «ix  columns  in  the  order  named,  with  the  addition 
in  certain  places  of  a  fifth,  sixth,  and  even  seventh  Greek  version 
(see  Jerome's  descriprion  of  it,  in  his  Commentary  on  Titus,  chap. 
3,  ver.  9).  The  ^rts  which  contained  these  latter  versions  were 
sometimes  called  Ociapla  (they  seem  never  to  have  borne  the  name 
nonapla).  The  order  of  the  columns  was  determined  by  the  fact 
that  Aquila's  version  most  closely  resembled  the  Hebrew,  and  hence 
was  put  next  to  it,  followed  by  Symmachus'  version,  which  was 
based  directly  upon  the  Hebrew,  but  was  not  10  closely  conformed 
to  it;  while  TModotion's  version,  which  was  based  not  upon  the 
Hebfew,  but  upon  the  LXX,  naturally  followed  the  latter.  (Jrigen's 
object  in  undertaking  this  great  work  was  not  scientific,  but  polemic; 
it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  correct  Hd>rew  text,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  fumishinsadequate  means  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ori^nal  text  of  the  IJCX,  which  in  his  day  was  exceedingly  corrupt. 
It  was  Origen's  belief,  and  he  was  not  alone  in  his  opinion  (cf. 
Justin  Martyr's  Dial,  with  Trypho,  chap.  7 r),  that  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament  had  been  seriously  altered  }ay  tne  Jews,  and  that  the 
LXX  (an  inspired  translation,  as  it  was  commonly  held  to  be  by  the 
Christians)  afone  represented  the  true  form  of  Scripture.  For  two 
centuries  before  and  more  than  a  century  after  Christ  the  LXX 
stood  in  high  repute  among  the  Jews,  even  in  Palestine,  and  outside 
of  Palestine  had  almost  completely  taken  the  place  of  the  orisinal 
Hebrew.  ^  Under  the  influence  of  its  universal  use  amone  the  Jews 
the  Christians  adopted  it.  and  looked  upon  it  as  inspired  Scripture 
just  as  truly  as  if  it  had  oeen  in  the  original  tongue.  Early  in  the 
second  century  (as  SchUrer  points  out)  various  causes  were  at  work 
to  lessen  its  reputation  among  the  Jews.  Chief  among  these  were 
first,  the  lowing  conservative  reacrion  against  all  non-Hebraic 
culture,  which  found  its  culmination  in  the  Rabbinic  schools  of  the 
second  century;  and  second,  the  ever-increasing  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  latter  cause  tended  to  bring  the  LXX  into  disfavor 
with  the  Jews,  because  it  was  universally  employed  by  the  Chris- 
tians, and  was  cited  in  favor  of  Christian  doctrines  in  many  cases 
where  it  differed  from  the  Hebrew  text,  which  furnished  less  support 
to  the  particular  doctrine  defended,  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
this  reaction  against  the  LXX,  which  undoubtedly  began  even 
before  the  second  century,  that  the  various  versions  already  men- 
tioned took  their  rise.  Aquila  especially  aimed  to  keep  the  Hebrew 
text  as  pure  as  possible,  while  making  it  accessible  to  the  Greek- 
speaking  Jews,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  LXX. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Christians  and  tne  Jews,  who  originally 
accepted  the  same  Scriptures,  would  gradually  draw  apart,  the  one 
party  still  holding  to  the  LXX,  the  other  going  back  to  the  original; 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  this  was  uat  the  Jews  uunted  the 


prominent  translations,  he  adds  not  only  a  fifth, 
but  also  a  sixth  and  seventh.^  He  states  of  one 
of  these  that  he  found  it  in  a  jar  in  Jericho  in 
the  time  of  Antoninus,  the  son  of  Severus. 
Having  collected  all  of  these,  he  divided  4 
them  into  sections,  and  placed  them  opposite 
each  other,  with  the  Hebrew  text  itself.  He 
thus  left  us  the  copies  of  the  so-called  Hexapla. 
He  arranged  also  separately  an  edition  of  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  and  Theoidotion  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  in  the  Tetrapla.^ 

Christians  with  usmg  only  a  translation  which  did  not  agree  with 
the  original,  and  therefore  was  of  no  authority,  while  the  (Christians, 
on  the  other  hand,  accused  the  Jews  of  falsifying  their  Scriptures, 
which  should  agree  with  the  more  pure  and  accurate  LXX.  Under 
these  circumstances.  Origen  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  tne  Cnristians,  in  their  polemics  against  the  Jews^ 
to  know  more  accurately  than  they  did  the  true  form  of  the  LX^ 
text,  and  the  extent  and  nature  oi  its^  variations  from  the  Hebrew. 
As  the  matter  stood  everything  was  indefmite,  for  no  one  knew  to 
exactly  what  extent  the  two  dinered,  and  no  one  knew,  in  the  fauat 
of  the  numerous  variant  texts,  the  precise  form  of  the  LXX  itself 
(cf.  Redepenning,  II.  p.  156  sq.) .  The  Hebrew  text  given  by  Origen 
seems  to  nave  been  the  vulgar  text,  and  to  have  diflered  little  from 
that  in  use  to-day.  With  the  LXX  it  was  different.  Here  Origen 
made  a  special  effort  to  ascertain  the  most  correct  text,  and  did  not 
content  himself  with  giving  simply  one  of  the  numerous  texts  extant, 
for  he  well  knew  that  all  were  more  or  less  corrupt.  But  his  method 
was  not  to  throw  out  of  the  text  all  passages  not  well  supported  by 
the  various  witnesses,  but  rather  to  enrich  the  text  from  aJlavailable 
sources,  thus  making  it  as  full  as  possible.  Wherever,  therefore, 
the  Hebrew  contained  a  passage  omitted  in  the  LXX,  he  inserted  in 
the  latter  the  translation  of  the  passage,  taken  from  one  of  the  other 
versions,  markinjs  the  addition  with  **  ooeli";  and  wherever,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fullest  LXX  text  which  he  had  contained  more  than 
the  Hebrew  and  the  other  versions  combined,  he  allowed  the  redun- 
dant passage  to  stand,  but  marked  it  with  asterisks.  The  Hexapla  as 
a  whole  seems  never  to  have  been  reproduced,  but  the  LXX  text  as 
contained  in  the  fifth  column  was  multiplied  many  times,  especially 
imder  the  direction  of  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  (who  had  the  original 
MS.  at  (^aesarea),  and  this  recension  came  into  common  use.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Orinn's  process  must  have_  wrought  great  cobfusion  in 
the  text  of  the  LaX  ;  for  future  copyists,  in  reproducing  the  text  given 
by  Origen.  would  be  prone  to  neglect  tne  critical  signs,  and  give  the 
wnole  as  tne  correct  form  of  the  LXX;  and  critical  editors  to-day 
find  it  very  difficult  to  reach  even  the  form  of  the  LXX  text  used 
by  Origen.  The  Hexapla  ii  no  longer  extant.  When  the  Caesarean 
MS.  of  it  perished  we  do  not  know.  Jerome  saw  it,  and  made  lar£;e 
use  of  it,  out  after  his  time  we  have  no  further  trace  of  it.  and  it 
probably  perished  with  the  rest  of  the  Caesarean  library  before  the 
end  of  the  seventh  centuiy,  periiaps  considerably  earlier.  Numerous 
editions  have  been  pubfisbed  ol  the  fragments  of  the  Hexapla, 
taken  from  Uie  works  of  the  Fathers,  from  Scholia  in  MSS.  of^the 
LXX,  and  from  a  Syriac  version  of  the  HexapUr  LXX,  which  is 
still  in  large  part  extant.  The  best  edition  is  tnat  of  Field,  in  two 
vols.,  Oxford,  1875.  His  prolegomena  contain  the  fullest  and  most 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  Hexapla.  Comp.  also  Taylor's 
article  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.,  and  Redepenning,  II.  p.  156  sq. 
Origen  seems  to  have  commenced  his  great  work  u  Alexandria. 
This  is  implied  by  the  account  of  Eusebius,  and  is  stated  directly  by 
Epiphanius  {Hter.  LXIV.  3),  who  says  that  this  was  the  first  work 
which  he  uxiidertook  at  the  solicitation  of  Ambrose  (see  chap.  z8). 
We  may  accept  this  as  in  itself  quite  probable,  for  there  could  be  no 
better  foundation  for  his  exegetical  labors  than  just  such  a  piece  of 
critical  work,  and  the  numerous  scribes  furnished  him  by  Ambrose 
(see  chap.  z8)  may  well  have  devoted  themselves  largely  to  this 
very  work,  as  Redepenning  remarks.  But  the  work  was  by  no 
means  completed  at  once.  The  time  of  his  discovery  of  the  other 
versions  of^  the  Old  Testament  (see  above,  note  6)  in  itself  shows 
that  he  continued  his  labor  upon  the  great  edition  for  many  years 
(the  late  discovery  of  these  versions  may  perhaps  explain  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  use  them  in  connection  with  all  the  boolcs  of  the  Old 
Testament?) ;  and  Epiphanius  {de  mens,  et  pond.  x8)  says  that  he 
was  engs^ed  upon  it  tor  twenty-eight  years,  and  completed  it  at 
Tyre.  This  is  quite  likely,  and  will  explain  the  fact  that  the  MS. 
of^  the  work  remained  in  the  Caesarean  library.  Field,  however, 
maintains  that  our  sources  do  not  permit  us  to  fix  the  dme  or  place 
either  of  the  commencement  or  of  the  completion  of  the  work  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  (see  p.  xlviii.  sq.). 

*  Valesius  remarks  tnat  /here  is  an  mconsistency  here,  and  that 
it  should  be  said  '*  not  only  a  fifth  and  sixth,  but  also  a  seventh.*' 
All  the  MSS.  and  versions,  however,  support  the  reading  of  the 
text,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  the  inconsistency  (if  there  is 
one,  which  is  doubtful)  to  be  Eusebius'  own,  not  that  of  a  scribe. 

'^  Greek :  iv  rotf  rcrpairAoif  cirixarao'jccvao'af.  The  last  word 
indicates  that  the  Tetrapia  was  prepared  after,  not  before,  the 
Hexapla  (dt.  Vtdesius  in  hoc  loco),  and  Redepenning  (p.  ijk  S().) 
gives  other  satisfactory  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  The  design 
seems  to  have  been  simply  to  furnish  a  convenient  abridgment  of 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Translator  Symmachus} 

As  to  these  translators  it  should  be  stated 
that  Symmachus  was  an  Ebionite.  But  the 
heresy  of  the  Ebionites,  as  it  is  called,  asserts 
that  Christ  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
considering  him  a  mere  man,  and  insists  strongly 
on  keeping  the  law  in  a  Jewish  manner,  as  we 
have  seen  already  in  this  history.'  Commen- 
taries of  Symmachus  are  still  extant  in  which  he 
appears  to  support  this  heresy  by  attacking  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew.*  Origen  states  that  he  ob- 
tained these  and  other  commentaries  of  Sym- 
machus on  the  Scriptures  from  a  certain  Juliana,* 
who,  he  says,  received  the  books  by  inheritance 
from  Symmachus  himself. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Ambrose, 

1  About  this  time  Ambrose,^  who  held  the 

heresy  of  Valentinus,"  was  convinced  by 

the  larger  work,  fitted  for  thote  who  did  not  read  Hebrew;  that  if, 
for  the  great  majority  of  Christiant,  even  scholars. 
1  On  Symmachus,  sec  the  previous  chapter,  note  4. 

*  In  Bk.  III.  chap.  97.  For  a  discussion  of  Ebionism,  see  the 
notes  on  that  chapter. 

*  On  the  attitude  of  the  Ebionites  toward  the  Canonical  Gospel 
of  Matthew  (to  which,  of  course,  Eusebius  here  refers)^  see  ^id, 
note  8.  All  traces  of  this  work  and  of  Symmachus'  "  other  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture"  (aAAwv  C(«  rdt  ypo^af  epfii|yctMi') ,  mentioned 
just  below,  have  vanished.  We  must  not  include  Symmachus' 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  these  other  works  (as  has  been 
done  by^  Huet  and  others),  for  there  is  no  hint  either  in  this  pas- 
sage or  in  that  of  Palladius  (see  next  note)  of  a  reference  to  that  ver- 
sion, which  was,  like  those  of  Aquila  amd  Theodotion,  well  known  in 
Origen's  time  (see  the  previous  chapter). 

*  This  Juliana  is  known  to  us  only  from  this  passage  and  from 
Palladius,  tiitt.  Laus,  147.  Palladius  reports,  on  Uie  authority  of  an 
entry  written  by  Origen  himself,  which  he  says  he  found  in  an  ancient 
book  {iv  voAfluorarip  3(0Aiw  flrrixifpc^) ,  that  Juliana  was  a  vii]gin  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappodocia,  ana  that  she  gave  rouge  to  Origen  m  the 
time  of  some  persecution.    If  this  suxount  is  to  be  relied  upon,  Ori- 

En's  sojourn  in  the  lady's  house  is  doubtless  to  be  assigned,  with 
net,  to  the  persecution  of  Maximinus  (335-338:  see  below,  chap. 
a8,  note  3).  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  the  £ftce  of  the 
absolute  silence  of  Eusebius  and  others,  the  story  has  a  suspicious 
look. 

^  Of  the  early  life  of  Ambrose,  the  friend  of  Origen,  we  know 
nothing.  We  learn  from  Origen's  ExhorUUio  ad  Martyr,  c.  14, 
and  Jerome's  de  vir.  ill*  c.  56,  that  he  was  of  a  wealthy  and  noble 
family  (cf.  chap.  33  of  this  book) ,  and  from  the  EjeAart.  ad  Mart. 
c.  36,  that  he  probably  held  some  high  official  position.  Eusebius 
says  here  that  he  was  for  some  time  a  Videntinian,  Jerome  that  he 
was  a  Marcionite^  others  give  still  different  reports.  However  that 
was,  the  authorities  all  agree  that  he  was  converted  to  the  orthodox 
faith  by  Origen,  and  that  ne  remained  devoted  to  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  From  chap.  33  we  learn  that  he  ur^d  Origen  to  undertala 
the  composition  of  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  fur- 
nished ample  pecuniary  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  He 
was  also  himself  a  diligent  student,  as  we  gather  from  that  chapter  (cf. 
also  Jerome^  de  vir.  til.  c.  ^6).  From  chap.  38  we  learn  that  he  was 
a  confessor  m  the  persecution  of  Maximinus  (Jerome  calls  him  also 
a  deacon) ,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  in  Caesarea  or  its  neighborhood 
that  he  suffered,  whither  he  had  gone  undoubtedly  on  account  of  his 
aflfection  for  Origen,  who  was  at  that  time  there  (cf.  the  Exhort. 
c.  4x).  He  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the  dedication  and  con- 
clusion of  Origen's  Contra  CelsMtHf  wnich  was  written  between  346 
and  350  (see  chap.  36,  below) .  Jerome  (/.r.)  states  that  he  died  before 
Ori^n,  so  that  he  cannot  have  lived  long  after  this.  He  left  no 
writings,  except  some  epistles  which  are  no  longer  extant.  Jerome, 
however,  in  his  £p.  aa  Mareellam,  §  x  (Migne's  ed.,  £/.  43),  at- 
tributes to  Ambrose  an  epistle,  a  fragment  of  which  is  extant  under 
the  name  of  Origen  (to  whom  it  doubtless  belongs)  and  which  is 
printed  in  Loramatzscn's  edition  of  Origen's  works.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  5. 
Origen  speaks  of  him  frequently  as  a  man  of  education  and  of  liter- 


Origen's  presentation  of  the  truth,  and,  as  if  his 
mind  were  illumined  by  light,  he  accepted 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church.   Many      2 
others  also,  drawn  by  the  fame  of  Origen's 
learning,  which  resounded  everywhere,  came  to 
him  to  make  trial  of  his  skill  in  sacred  litera- 
ture.  And  a  great  many  heretics,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers,  studied 
under  him  diligently,  receiving  instruction  from 
him  not  only  in  divine  things,  but  also  in 
secular  philosophy.    For  when  he  perceived       3 
that  any  persons  had  superior  intelligence 
he  instructed  them  also  in  philosophic  branches 
—  in  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  other  prepara- 
tory studies — and  then  advanced  to  the  sys- 
tems' of  the  philosophers  and  explained  their 
writings.    And  he  made  observations  and  com- 
ments upon  each  of  them,  so  that  he  became 
celebrated   as   a  great    philosopher   even 
among  the   Greeks  themselves.    And  he      4 
instructed  many  of  the  less  learned  in  the 
common  school  branches,^  saying   that    these 
would  be  no  small  help  to  them  in  the  stu^y 
and  understanding  of  the  Divine  Scriptures.   On 
this  account  he  considered  it  especially  neces- 
sary for  himself  to  be  skilled  in  secular  and 
philosophic  learning.' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Circumstances  related  of  Origen, 

The  Greek  philosophers  of  his  age  are       1 
witnesses  to  his  proficiency  in  these  subjects. 
We  find  frequent  mention  of  him  in  their  writ- 
ings.  Sometimes  they  dedicated  their  own  works 
to  him ;  again,  they  submitted  their  labors 
to  him  as  a  teacher  for  his  judgment   Why      2 
need  we  say  these  things  when  even  Por- 
phyry,* who  lived  in  Sicily  in  our  own  times  and 

ary  tastes  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Jerome 
says  of  him  turn  intUganti*  injpnii  fytit^  sicut  eitt*  ad  OrypMemt 
ejnstola  indicia  sunt  {l.c.\.  The  anection  which  Origen  ielt  for 
lum  is  evinced  by  many  notices  in  his  works  and  by  the  met  that  he 
dedicated  to  him  the  Exhortatio  ad  Martyr.^  on  the  occasion  of 
his  suffering  under  Maximinus.  It  was  also  at  Ambrose's  solicita- 
tion that  he  wrote  his  great  work  against  Olsus,  which  he  likewise 
dedicated  to  him. 

*  On  Valentinus,  see  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap,  xx,  note  x. 

*  Greek,  aiptfcrctt. 

^  eyKvicAia  Ypa|i./uiara ;  "  the  cirde  of  those^  arts  and  sciences 
which  every  free-bom  youth  in  Greece  was  obliged  to  go  through 
before  applying  to  any  professional  studies"  (Liddell  and  Scott,  oe- 
fining  ky*.  iraiocia). 

*  On  Origen's  «rducation,  see  p.  393,  below. 

*  Porphyry,  one  of  the  most  distuguished  of  the  Neo-Platoaists, 
disciple,  oiographer,  and  expounder  of  Plotinus,  was  bom  in  333  or 
333  in  the  Orient  (perhaps  at  Tyre),  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  came  into  connection  with  Plotinus,  ana  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  learning; 
and  tnough  not  an  original  thinker,  he  was  a  clear  and  vigorous 
writer  and  expounder  of  the  philosophy  of  Plodnus.  It  may  be 
well,  at  this  point,  to  say  a  word  about  »that  remarkable  school  or 

Prstem  of  philosophy,  of  which  Plotinus  was  the  greatest  master  and 
orphyry  the  chief  expounder.  Neo-Platonism  was  the  most  promi- 
nent pnenoroenon  of  the  age  in  the  philosophic  world.  Tlie  obiect 
of  the  Neo-Platonists  was  both  speculative  and  practical :  on  the  one 
side,  to  elaborate  an  eclectic  system  of  philosophy  which  should 
reconcile  Platonism  and  Aristotelianism,  and  at  the  same  time  do 
justice  to  elements  of  truth  in  other  schools  of  thought;  on  the  other 
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wrote  books  against  us,  attempting  to  traduce 
the  Divine  Scriptures  by  them,  mentions  those 
who  have  interpreted  them ;  and  being  imable  in 
any  way  to  find  a  base  accusation  against  the  doc- 
trines, for  lack  of  arguments  turns  to  reviling  and 
calumniating  their  interpreters,  attempting  espe- 
cially to  slander  Origen,  whom  he  says  he 
3  knew  in  his  youth.  But  truly,  without  know- 
ing ity  he  commends  the  man ;  telling  the 

side,  to  rertvify  uxd  •trengtben  the  old  paganism  by  idadixing  and 
pariiying  it  for  the  sake  of  the  philosopoers,  and  at  the  same  time 
DT  giving  it  a  finncr  philosophic  basis  tnan  it  had  hitherto  possessed. 
Neo-Platonism,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  therefore  both  a  philosophic 
and  a  religious  motive.  It  may  be  defined  in  the  briefest  terms,  in 
its  philosophic  aspect,  as  an  eclectic  revival  of  Greek  metaphysics 
(especially  PlatoniC'Ajistotelian),  modified  by  the  influence  of  Ori- 
ental phiiosopby  and  of  Christianity;  in  its  religious  aspect,  as  an 
attempt  to  restore  and  regtaerate  pannum  by  means  of  philosophy. 
In  its  earlier  and  better  days,  the  philosophic  element  greatly  pre- 
dominated,—  in  fact,  the  religious  element  mav  be  said  to  nave 
been,  in  large  part,  a  later  growth ;  but  gradually  the  latter  came 
more  and  more  into  the  foreground,  untu,  under  Jamblichus  (d. 
330  A.D.),  the  chief  master  of  the  Syrian  school,  Neo-Platonism  oe- 
generated  into  a  system  of  religious  mysteries,  in  which  theurgic 
practices  played  a  prominent  part.  Under  Proclus  (d.  483),  Uie 
great  master  of  the  Athenian  school,  the  philosophic  element  vas 
again  emphasised;  but  Aristotelianism  now  gained  tne  predominance, 
and  the  system  became  a  sort  of  scholastic  art,  and  ^adually  degen- 
erated into  pure  formalism,  until  it  finally  lost  all  influence.  The 
extent  of  the  influence  which  Christianitv  exerted  upon  Neo-Platon- 
ism is  a  greatly  disputed  point.  We  snail,  perhaps,  come  nearest 
the  truth  if  we  say  that  its  influence  was  in  the  main  not  direct,  but 
that  it  was  nevertheless  real,  inasmuch  as  it  had  introduced  prob- 
lems up  to  that  time  undiscussed,  with  which  Neo-Platonism  busied 
itself:  m  fact,  it  mav  almost  be  saud  that  Neo-Platonism  was  at  first 
little  more  than  (Aristotelian-)  Platonism  busjring  itself  with  the 
new  problems  of  salvation  and  redemption  jvhich  Christianity  had 
thrown  into  the  world  of  thought.  It  was  un-Christian  at  first  (it 
became  under  Porphyry  and  later  Neo-Platonists  anti-Christian), 
because  it  solved  these  problems  in  a  way  difllerent  from  the  Chris- 
dan  way.  This  will  explain  the  fact  that  all  through,  whether  in  the 
more  strictly  philosophic  system  of  Plotinus,  or  in  the  more  mark- 
edly religious  and  theurgic  system  of  Jamblichus,  there  ran  a  vein 
of  mysticism,  the  conception  of  an  intimate  union  with  the  supreme 
God  as  the  highest  state  to  which  man  can  attain. 

Porphyrjr,  with  whom^  we  are  at  present  concerned,  was  emi- 
aently  practical  in  his  thinking.  The  end  of  philosophy  with  him 
was  not  knowledge,  but  holiness,  the  salvation  of  thp  soul.  He 
recommended  a  moderate  asceticism  as  a  chief  means  of  freeing  the 
soul  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  and  thus  permitting  it  to  rise  to  union 
with  (}od.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  advise  the  neglect  of  the 
customary  reli^us  rites  of  Paganism,  which  might  aid  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  man  toward  the  deity.  It  was  w^h  Porphyry 
that  Neo>Platonisin  first  came  into  direct  conflict  witl^Christianity, 
and  its  enmity  against  the  latter  goes  far  to  explain  the  increasing 
emphasis  which  he  and  the  Neo-Platonists  who  followed  him  laid 
upon  religious  rites  and  practices.  Its  philosophy,  its  solution  of 
the  great  problems  of  the  age,  was  essentially  and  radically  difierent 
from  that  of  Christianity:  and  although  at  first  they  might  run 
aJongside  one  another  as  independent  schools,  without  much  thought 
of  conflict,  It  was  inevitable  that  in  time  the  rivalry,  and  then  the 
active  hostility,  should  come.  Neo-Platonism,  like  Christianitv,  had 
a  solution  of  tne  great  problem  of  living  to  ofler  to  the  worlo,  —  in 
an  a^  of  unexampled  corruption,  when  thoughtful  men  were  all 
seeking  for  a  solution, —  and  each  was  essentially  exclusive  of  the 
other.  The  attack,  therefore,  could  not  be  long  delayed.  Porphyry 
seems  to  have  begun  it  in  his  famous  work  in  mteen  oooks,  now  lost, 
which  was  answend  <>r  extetuo  by  Methodius  of  Tyre,  Eusebius,  and 
Apolinarius  of  Laodicea.  The  answers,  too,  have  perished:  but  from 
extant  fragments  we  are  able  to  see  that  Porphyry's  attack  was  very 
Uaxacd  and  able.  He  endeavored  to  point  out  the  inconsistencies 
in  the  sacied  narrative,  in  order  to  discredit  its  divine  origin.  At 
the  same  time,  he  treated  Christ  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
ranked  him  very  high  as  a  sage  (though  only  human),  and  found 
much  that  was  good  in  his  teaching.  Augustine  {De  cotutnsM 
EvAHg.  1. 15)  say*  that  the  Neo-Platonists  praised  Christ,  but  railed 
at  his  disciples  (cf.  Eusebius'  words  in  this  chapter).  Porphyry  was 
a  very  prolific  writer ;  but  only  a  few  of  his  works  are  now  extant, 
chief  among  them  the  k^pnuu  ir^  ra  voirra.  or  Stntentia^  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  exposition  of  his  philosophic  system.  We  learn 
from  this  chapter  that  he  had  met  Ongen  when  very  young  (he  was 
but  about  twenty  when  Orieen  died) ;  where,  we  do  not  know.  He 
lived  to  be  at  least  sixty-eight  years  old  (see  his  Vita  Plot.  23) ,  and 
Suidas  says  that  he  died  under  Diocletian,  le.  before  105  a.d. 

On  Porphyry  and  Neo-Platonism  in  general,  see  the  great  works 
of  Vacherot  {tfui*  critique  de  rEcole  cTAiexatulrie)  and  Simon 
(Hiit.  d€  PEcoU  (TAUxandrie)',  also  Zeller's  Philosophie  der 
Crieektnt  and  especially  Erdmann's  History  ^  Philosofhy  (Engl. 
trans.,  London,  xWq). 


truth  about  him  in  some  cases  where  he  could 
not  do  otherwise ;  but  uttering  falseh(K>ds  where 
he  thinks  he  will  not  be  detected.  Sometimes 
he  accuses  him  as  a  Christian;  again  he  de- 
scribes his  proficiency  in  philosophic  learning. 
But  hear  his  own  words : 

''  Some  persons,  desiring  to  find  a  solu-  4 
tion  of  the  baseness  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
rather  than  abandon  them,  have  had  recourse  to 
explanations  inconsistent  and  incongruous  with 
the  words  written,  which  explanations,  instead  of 
supplying  a  defense  of  the  foreigners,  contain 
rather  approval  and  praise  of  themselves.  For 
they  boast  that  the  plain  words  of  Moses  are 
enigmas,  and  regard  them  as  oracles  full  of  hid- 
den mysteries ;  and  having  bewildered  the  men- 
tal judgment  by  folly,  they  make  their  explana* 
tions."     Farther  on  he  says : 

''  As  an  example  of  this  absurdity  take  a      6 
man  whom  I  met  when  I  was  young,  and 
who  was  then  greatly  celebrated  and  still  is,  on 
account  of  the  writings  which  he  has  left.     I  re- 
fer to  Origen,  who  is  highly  honored  by  the 
teachers  of  these  doctrines.    For  this  man,      6 
having  been  a  hearer  of  Ammonius,'  who 
had  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  in  philoso- 
phy of  any  in  our  day,  derived  much  benefit 
from  his  teacher  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ences ;  but  as  to  the  correct  choice  of  life, 
he  pursued  a  course  opposite  to  his.     For      7 
Ammonius,  being  a  Christian,  and  brought 
up  by  Christian  parents,  when  he  gave  himself 
to  study  and  to  philosophy  straightway  con- 
formed to  the  life  required  by  the  laws.     But 
Origen,  having  been  educated  as  a  Greek  in 
Greek  literature,  went  over  to   the  barbarian 
recklessness.*    And  carrying  over  the  learning 


I  Of  the  life  of  Ammonfus  Saccas,  Xolt "  father  of  Neo-Platonism,** 
very  little  is  known.  He  is  said  by  Suidas  {».  v.  Origtnes)  and  by 
Ammianos  Marcellinus  to  have  been  a  porter  in  his  youth  and  to 
have  gained  his  second  name  from  his  occupation.  That  he  was  of 
Christian  parents  and  afterward  embraced  paganism  is  stated  in  this 
passage  by  Porphyry,  thoueh  Eusebius  (f  xo,  below)  and  Jerome 
assert  that  he  remained  a  Christian.  From  all  that  we  know  of  the 
teachings  of  Ammonius  Saccas  as  reported  to  us  by  Plotinus  and 
other  Meo-Platonists,  we  cannot  imagine  him  to  have  remained  a 
Christian.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  then  is  to  suppose  Euse- 
bius (whom  Jerome  follows)  to  have  confounded  him  with  a  Christian 
of  the  same  name  who  wrote  the  works  which  Eusebius  mentions  (see 
note  z6) .  Ammonius  was  an  Alexandrian  by  birth  and  residence,  and 
died  in  343.  His  teaching  was  of  a  lofty  and  noble  character,  to 
judge  from  Plotinus'  descriptions,  and  as  a  teacher  he  was  wonder- 
fully fascinating.  He  numbered  among  his  pupil*  Herennius,  Lon- 
ginus,  the  pagan  Origen,^  and  Plotinus.  The  (christian  Orisen  also 
studied  under  him  for  a  time,  according  to  this  passage.  He  wrote 
nothing  (accordinfl;  to  the  Vita  Plot,  c.  ao) ,  and  hence  we  have  to 
rely  solely  upon  the  reports  of  his  disciples  and  successors  for  our 
knowledge  ot  his  system.  It  is  difficult  in  the  absence  of  all  direct 
testimony  to  ascertain  his  teaching  with  exactness.^  Plotinus  claims 
to  give  only  what  he  learned  from  Ammonius,  but  it  is  evident,  from 
his  disagreement  in  many  points  with  others  of  Ammonius'  disciples, 
that  the  system  taught  oy  him  was  largely  modified  by  his  own 
thinking.  It  is  clear  that  Ammonius,  who  undoubtedly  took  much 
from  his  great  master,  Numenius,  endeavored  to  reconcile  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  thus  laying  the  basis  for  the  speculative  eclecticism  of 
Neo-Platonism,  while  at  the  same  time  there  must  have  been  already 
in  his  teaching  the  same  religious  and  mystical  element  which  was 

E resent  to  some  extent  in  all  his  disciples,  and  which  played  so 
irge  a  part  in  Neo-Platonism. 
*  rb  fidp^apor  r«iA^i||i,a.    Porphyry  means  to  say  that  Origen 
was  originally  a  heathen,  and  was  afterward  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity:  but  this  is  refuted  by  the  universal  tradition  of  antiquity, 
and  IS  clearly  a  mistake,  as  Eusd>ius  (who  calls  it  a  "  falsehood  ) 
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which  he  had  obtained,  he  hawked  it  about,  in  his 
life  conducting  himself  as  a  Christian  and  contrary 
to  the  laws,  but  in  his  opinions  of  material  things 
and  of  the  Deity  being  like  a  Greek,  and  ming- 
ling Grecian  teachings  with  foreign  fables.^ 
8  For  he  was  continually  studying  Plato,  and 
he  busied  himself  with  the  writings  of  Nu- 
menius*  and  Cronius,*  Apollophanes,^  Longinus,^ 
Moderatus,*  and  Nicomachus,"*and  those  famous 
among  the  Pythagoreans.  And  he  used  the  books 
of  Chaeremon"  the  Stoic,  and  of  Comutus." 


remarks  below.  Porphyry's  supposition,  in  the  absence  of  definite 
knowledge,  is  not  at  all  surprising,  for  Origen's  attainments  in  secu- 
lar learmng  were  such  as  apparently  only  a  pagan  youth  could  or 
would  have  acquired. 

*  On  Origen's  Greek  culture,  see  p.  39a,  and  also  his  own  words 
quoted  below  in  §  za  sq. 

A  Numenius  was  a  philosopher  of  Syria,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  and  who  exerted  great  influence  over 
Plotinus  and  others  of  the  rfeo-Platonists.  He  was,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  of  the  Orientalizing  Greek  philosophers  whose  thinking  was 
affected  by  the  influence  01  Christian  ideas^  and  as  such  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  development  of  philosophy,  which  prepared 
the  way  forNeo-Platonism.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  recon- 
cile Pythagoras  and  Plato  by  tracing  the  doctrines  of  the  latter  back 
to  the  former,  and  also  to  exhibit  their  agreement  with  Jewish  and 
other  Oriental  forms  of  thought.  It  is  significant  that  he  was  called 
by  the  Church  Fathers  a  Pythagorean,  andthat  he  himself  called  Plato 
a  Greek-speaking  Moses  (cf.  Erdmann's  Hisi.  0/  Phil.  I.  p.  936). 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  but  only  fragments  of  hu  works  are  extant. 
Numerous  extracts  from  the  chief  of  tnem  (rcpc  rayatfov)  have  been 
preserved  by  Euaebius  in  his  Prtep,  Evaug.  (see  Heinichen's  ed. 
Index  I.). 

'  Of  Cronius,  a  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher,  apparently 
a  contemporary  of  Numenius,  and  closely  related  to  him  in  his 
thinking,  we  know  very  little.  A  brief  account  of  him  is  given  by 
Porphyry  in  his  Vita  Plot,  so. 

'  The  ApoUophanes  referred  to  here  was  a  Stoic  philosopher  of 
Antioch  who  lived  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Ariston  of  Chios.    None  of  his  writing  are  extant. 

*  Longinus  was  a  cel^rated  philosopher  and  rhetorician  of 
Athens,  who  was  bom  about  213  and  died  m  27?  a.d.  He  traveled 
widely  in  his  youth,  and  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Ammonius  Saccas 
at  Alexandria:  but  he  remained  a  genuine  PlaUmist.  and  seems  not 
to  have  been  influenced  by  the  eclecticism  of  the  Neo-Platonists. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability,  of  the  broadest  ctilture,  and  a 
thorough  master  of  Greek  style.  Of  his  numerous  writings  we 
possess  a  large  part  of  one  beautiful  work  entitled  ircpl  v^ovf  (often 
published),  and  fragmenu  of  some  others  (e.g.  in  Eusebius'  Pr^, 
Evang.  XV.  az).  Longinus  was  the  teacher  of  Porphyry  before 
the  latter  went  to  Rome  to  study  under  Plotinus. 

Porphyry  has  made  a  misuke  in  classing  Longinus  with  those 
other  pnilosophers  whose  works  Origen  studied.  He  was  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Origen,  and  cannot  even  have  studied  with  Ammo- 
nius until  after  Origen  had  left  Alexandria.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  Origen  in  later  life  read  some  of  his  works;  but  Porphyry 
evidently  means  that  the  works  of  all  the  philosophers,  Longinus 
among  tnem^  had  an  influence  upon  Origen's  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 'Heinichen  reads  'AA/iii^ov  instead  of  Aoyyt'yoy  in  his  text,  on 
the  assumption  that  Porphyry  cannot  possibly  have  written  Aoyyiyov ; 
but  the  latter  word  has  tne  support  of  all  the  MSB.  and  versions, 
and  there  is  no  warrant  for  making  the  change.  We  must  simply 
conclude  that  Porphyry,  who*  of  course,  is  not  pretending  to  give 
an  exact  list  of  all  tne  philosophical  works  whicn  Origen  had  read, 
classes  Longinus,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  along  with  the  rest,  as 
one  whose  works  such  a  student  of  week  philosophy  as  Ori|^n 
must  have  read,  without  thinkin||  tsr  the  serious  anachronism 
involved.  ^ 

*  Moderatus  was  a  distinguished  j|^^agorean  philosopher  of  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  whose  wor^  (no  lonjger  extant)  were  not 
without  influence  over  some  of  the  Neo-Platonists. 

^^  Nicomachus  was  a  Pythagorean  of  the  first  (or  second?)  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  who  gained  great  fame  as  a  mathematician  and 
exerted  considerable  influence  upon  European  studies  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Two  of  his  works,  one  on  arithmetic  and  the  other  on 
music,  are  extant,  and  have  been  published. 

u  Chzremon  was  a  Stoic  philosopher  and  historian  of  Alexandria 
who  lived  during  the  first  century  alter  Christ.  He  was  for  a  time 
librarian  at  the  Serapeum  in  Alexandria,  and  afterward  went  to 
Rome  to  become  a  tutor  of  Nero.^  His  chief  writings  were  a  history 
of  Egypt,  a  work  on  Hieroglyphics^  and  another  on  Comets  (men- 
tions oy  Origen  in  his  Contra  Celt.  I.  59).  He  also  wrote  on 
grammatical  subjects.  His  works,  yrith  the  exception  of  a  fragment 
of  the  first,^  are  no  longer  extant.  Cf.  Eusebius'  Prtgf,  Evang,  V. 
10,  and  Suidas,  s.v,  ^QpiytviK. 

^  Comutus,  a  distinguished  Stoic  philosopher,  lived  and  taught 
in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils 


Becoming  acquainted  through  them  with  the 
figurative  interpretation  of  the  Grecian  myste- 
ries, he  applied  it  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures."  ^ 

These  things  are  said  by  Porphyry  in  the       ^ 
third  book  of  his  work  against  the  Chris- 
tians."   He  speaks  truly  of  the  industry  and 
learning  of  the  man,  but  plainly  utters  a  false- 
hood (for  what  will  not  an  opposer  of  Christians 
do?)  when  he  says  that  he  went  over  from  the 
Greeks,^  and  that  Ammonius  fell  from  a  life 
of  piety  into  heathen  customs.    For  the    10 
doctrine  of  Christ  was  taught  to  Origen  by 
his  parents,  as  we  have  shown  above.    And  Am- 
monius held  the  divine  philosophy  unshaken  and 

smd  friends  the  poet  Persius.  Most  of  his  numerous  works  have 
perished,  but  one  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods  is  still  extant  in  a 
mutilated  form  (see  Gall's  O/uscvla) .  See  Suidas  (s.v.  KopKot)Toc> 
and  Dion  Cassius,  XLII.  am. 

^  Origen  was  not  the  first  to  inten>ret  the  Scriptures  allegori- 
cally.  Ine  method  began  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews  some  time 
before  the  CHiristian  era,  the  effort  being  made  to  reconcile  the 
Mosaic  revelation  with  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  find  in  Uie  former 
the  teachings  of  the  latter.  This  effort  appears  in  many  of  the 
apocryphal  nooks,  but  the  great  exponent  of  the  method  was  the 
Alexandrian  Philo.  It  was  natural  tnat  the  early  Christians,  espe- 
cially in  Alexandria,  should  be  influenced  by  this  already  existing 
method  of  interpretation,  which  enabled^  them  to  make  of  the  Old 
Testament  a  Christian  book,  and  to  find  in  it  all  the  teaching  of  the 
GospeK  Undoubtedly  the  Old  Testament  owes  ps^rtly  to  this  princi- 
ple of  interpretation  its  adoption  by  the  Christian  Church.  Had  it 
Seen  looked  upon  as  the  Jewish  Scriptures  only,  containing  Jewish 
national  history,  and  in  large  part  Jewish  national  prophecy,  it 
could  never  have  retained  its  hold  upon  the  early  Churcn,  wnich 
was  so  bitterly  hostile  to  all  that  savored  of  Judaism.  The  eany  Gen- 
tile Christians  were  taught  from  the  beginning  by  Jewish  Chnstians 
who  could  not  do  otherwise  than  look  upon  their  national  Scriptures 
as  divine,  that  those  Scriptures  contained  prcmhedes  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  hence  those  Gentile  Christians  accepted  them  as  divine.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  could  of  course  have  no  meaning 
to  these  (jentile  Christians  except  as  they  did  prophesy  of  Christian 
things  or  contain  Christian  teaching.  They  could  not  be  content 
to  find  Christian  prophecy  in  one  part  and  only  Jewish  history  or 
Jewish  prophecy  m  another  part.  It  must  aU  be  Christian  if  it  was 
to  have  ai^  meaning  to  them.  In  this  emergency  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation,  already  practiced  upon  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  came  to  their  assistaifcc  and  was  eagerly 
adopted.  The  so-called  epistle  of  Bamabus  is  an  eariy  and  most 
significant  instance  of  its  use.  With  Clement  of  Alexandria  the 
matter  first  took  scientific  shape.  He  taught  that  two  senses  are 
everywhere  ip  be  assumed ;  that  the  verbal  sense  is  only  for  babes 
in  the  faith,  and  that  the  allegorical  sense  alone  leads  to  true  spirit- 
ual knowledge.  With  Origen  allegorical  interpretation  reached  its 
height.  He  taught  a  threefold  sense  of  Scripture,  corresponding  to 
bocfy,  soul,  and  spirit.  Many  voices  were  raised  against  his  inter- 
pretation, out  they  were  directed  against  his  particular  explanations 
of  the  meaning  of  passages,  seldom  against  his  method.  In  the 
early  centuries  Alexandria  remained  the  chief  center  of  this  kind  of 
exegesis,  while  'Antioch  became  in  the  fifUi  century  die  seat  of  a 
school  of  exegetes  who  emphasized  rather  the  grammatical  and  his- 
torical interpretation  of  Scripture  over  against  the  extremes  of  the 
Alexandrian  teachers.  And  yet  even  they  were  not  entirely  free 
from  the  vidous  methods  of  the  age,  and,  moreover,  errors  of  various 
kinds  crept  in  to  lessen  their  infmence,  and  the  aUegorical  medxxi 
finally  prevailed  almost  universally;  and  it  has  not  even  yet  fully 
lost  its  nold.  This  method  <^  Scripture  interpretation  has,  as  Por- 
phyry says,  its  analog^y  in  the  methods  of  the  Greek  phifosophers 
during  the  centuries  immediatelv  preceding  the  Christian  era.  It 
became  eariy  the  custom  for  philosophers,  scandalired  by  the  licen- 
tious stories  of  their  gods,  to  interpret  the  current  myths  alleeori- 
cally  and  refer  them  to  the  processes  of  nature.  Homer  and  others 
of  tne  ancient  poets  were  thus  made  bv  these  later  philoemihers  to 
teach  philosophies  of  nature  of  which  thev  had  never  oreamed. 
With  the  Neo-Platonists  this  method  reached  its  highest  perfection, 
and  while  the  Christian  teachers  were  allegorizing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  these  philosophers  were  transforming  the  popular 
myths  into  records  of  the  profoundest  physical  and  spiritual  pro- 
cesses. Porphyry  saw  that  tne  method  ol  pagans  and  Christians  was 
the  same  in  this  respect,  and  he  may  be  correct  in  assi^ing  some 
influence  to  these  writings  in  the  shaping  of  Origen's  thmking,  but 
the  latter  was  an  allegorist  before  be  studied  the  philosophers  to 
whom  Porphyry  refers  (cf.  chap,  a^  <  o,  above),  and  would  have 
been  an  allegonst  had  he  never  studied  tnem.  Allegory  was  in  that 
age  in  the  atmosphere  of  die  Church  as  well  as  of  tne  philosophies^ 
school. 

^*  On  this  great  work  of  Porphyry,  see  note  x. 

u  See  note  3. 
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unadulterated  to  the  end  of  his  life.^*  His  works 
yet  extant  show  this,  as  he  is  celebrated  among 
many  for  the  writings  which  he  has  left.  For 
example,  the  work  entitled  The  Harmony  of 
Moses  and  Jesus,  and  such  others  as  are  in 

11  the  possession  of  the  learned.   These  things 
are  sufficient  to  evince  the  slander  of  the 

false  accuser,  and  also  the  proficiency  of  Origen 
in  Grecian  learning.  He  defends  his  diligence 
in  this  direction  against  some  who  blamed  him 
for  it,  in  a  certain  epistle,^^  where  he  writes  as 
follows : 

12  "  When  I  devoted  myself  to  the  word, 
and  the  fame  of  my  proficiency  went  abroad, 

and  when  heretics  and  persons  conversant  with 
Grecian  learning,  and  particularly  with  philoso- 
phy, came  to  me,  it  seemed  necessary  that  I 
should  examine  the  doctrines  of  the  heretics, 
and  what  the  philosophers  say  concerning 

13  the  truth.    And  in  this  we  have  followed 
Pantaenus,^  who  benefited  many  before  our 

time  by  his  thorough  preparation  in  such  things, 
and  also  Heraclas,'*  who  is  now  a  member  of 
the  presbytery  of  Alexandria.  I  found  him  with 
the  teacher  of  philosophic  learning,  with  whom 
he  had  already  continued  five  years  before  I 
began  to  hear  lectures  on  those  subjects.*^ 

14  And  though  he  had  formerly  worn  the  com- 


^  Tlui  is  certainly  a  mistake  on  Etuebiua*  part  (see  above,  note 
•9) ,  in  which  he  is  ibflowed  by  Jerome  {dr  vir.  til.  c.  55) .  Against 
the  ideotificatioa  of  the  Christian  Ammoniiu,  whose  works  are  men- 
tioned by  Eusebiua  and  Jerome,  with  Ammonius  Saccas,  may  be 
urged  fust  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  as  known 
Co  us  from  Porphyry's  Kite  Phttni  and  from  other  Neo-Platonic 
aouroes,  ia  not  sucn  as  could  have  emanated  from  a  Christian ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Ammonius,  accord- 
ing to  EuaebiuB,  was  the  author  of  more  than  one  important  work, 
while  LoB^nus  (as  quoted  by  Porphyry  in  the  Vitu  Plot.  c.  ao) 
says  explicttly  that  Ammonius  Saccas  wrote  nothing.  It  is  clear 
from  Etuebius'  words  that  his  sole  reason  for  supposing  that  Ammo- 
nius Saccas  remained  a  Christian  is  the  existence  of  the  writings  to 
which  he  refers:  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  and  others  should 
erroneously  attribute  the  works  of  an  unknown  Christian  of  Alexan- 
dria, named  Ammonius,  to  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  philosopher 
of  the  same  name,  especially  since  it  was  known  that  the  latter  had 
been  a  Christian  in  hisyoutn,  and  that  he  had  been  Origen's  teacher 
iq  his  mature  years,  we  know  nothing  about  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ammonius,  unless  he  be  identified  with  the  presbyter  Ammo- 
nius of  Alexandria,  who  is  said  b^  Euscbius  to  have  penshed  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian.  The  identification  is  ^ssible;  but  even 
if  it  be  accepted,  we  are  helped  very  little,  for  is  only  the  death,  not 
the  life,  cH  tne  presbyter  Ammonius  with  which  Eusebius  acquaints 
us.  Ammonius'  writings,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  were  well 
known  in  the  Church.  Eusebius  mentions  here  his  work  Oh  the 
Harmumy  0/  Motes  and  yosuM  (vcpt  rnv  Mfovo-^tK  ««u  'Iifcrou 
ffv^L^vios).  and  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  Carpianus  (see  above,  p. 
38  sq.)  speaks  of  a  Diattstaron  or  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels 
{rh  6ta  r«<ra'«pwr  tvayfiKi^ov) ,  composed  bv  Ammonius.  Jerome 
mentions  both  these  works  (</#  vir.  til.  55},  the  latter  under  the 
title  Evangelici  Canonei.  He  refers  to  these  Canontt  again  in 
ids  preface  to  the  Four  Gospel*  (Migne's  cd..  Vol.  X.  528) ;  and  so 
does  Victor  of  Capua.  Ttie  former  work  is  no  longer  extant,  nor 
liave  we  any  trace  of  it.  But  there  is  extant  a  Latin  translation  of 
a  Diatessaron  which  was  made  by  Victor  of  Capua,  and  which  was 
formerly,  and  is  still,  by  many  scholars  supposea  to  be  a  version  of 
this  work  of  Ammonius.  By  others  it  is  thought  to  be  a  translation 
of  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  For  further  particulars,  see  above,  Bk. 
IV.  cluip.  99,  note  it. 

.  *T  Toe  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed 
we  do  not  know,  nor  can  we  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  it  was 
compoeed,  thougn  it  must  have  been  written  before  Heradas  became 
huhop  of  Alexandria,  and  indeed,  we  may  assume,  while  Orioen  was 
in  Alexandria,  and  still  engaged  in  th#  study  which  he  defends  in 
the  epistle,  i.e.,  if  Eusebius  is  correct  in  the  order  of  events,  before 
:ix6  A.D.  (see  note  33). 

^  On  Pantsenus,  see  Bk.  V.  chap,  xo,  note  x. 

**  On  Heraclas,  see  chap.  3,  note  a. 


mon  dress,  he  laid  it  aside  and  assumed  and  still 
wears  the  philosopher's  garment ;  '^  and  he  con- 
tinues the  earnest  investigation  of  Greek  works/' 

He  says  these  things  in  defending  himself 
for  his  study  of  Grecian  literature.    About     15 
this  time,  while  he  was  still  at  Alexandria, 
a  soldier  came  and  delivered  a  letter  from  the 
governor  of  Arabia"  to  Demetrius,  bishop  of 
the  parish,  and  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt  who  was 
in  office  at  that  time,  requesting  that  they  would 
with  all  speed  send  Origen  to  him  for  an  inter- 
view.    Being  sent  by  them,  he  went  to  Arabia. 
And  having  in  a  short  time  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  visit,  he  returned  to  Alex- 
andria.   But  sometime  after  a  considerable     16 
war  broke  out  in  the  city,"  and  he  departed 
from  Alexandria.    And  thinking  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  for  him  to  remain  in  Egypt,  he  went  to 
Palestine  and  abode  in  Caesarea.    While  there 
the  bishops  of  the  church  in  that  country  •*  re- 
quested him  to  preach  and  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures publicly,  although  he  had  not  yet 
been  ordained  as  presbyter."    This  is  evi-     17 

*>  See  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap,  xx,  note  ax. 

**  The  words  used  to  designate  the  official  who  sent  for  Origen 
(&  r^  *Apa^iaf  ityovM«y<K )  lead  us  to  think  him  a  Roman,  and 
governor  of  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia^  which  was  formed  by 
tne  Emperor  Trajan  in  the  year  xo6,  and  which  comprised  only  the 
northeni  ptart  of  the  peninsula.  We  know  no  particulars  of  this 
visit  of  Origen  to  that  province,  but  that  he  was  remembered  and 
held  in  honor  by  the  people  is  proved  by  chaps.  33  and  37,  which 
record  that  he  was  summoned  thither  twice  to  assbt  in  settling  doc- 
trinal difficulties. 

**  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (ax6  a.d.)  Caracalla  visited 
Alexandria,  and  imprDved  the  occasion  to  take  bloody  vengeance 
upon  the  inhabitants  of^  the  city,  from  whom  had  emanated  a  num- 
ber of  satirical  and  cutting  comments  upon  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Geta.  He  instituted  a  horrible  butchery,  in  which  young  and  old, 
guilty  and  innocent,  perished,  and  in  which  scholars  were  objects 
of  especial  fury.  (See  Herodian,  IV.  8,  9,  and  Dion  Cassius, 
LXXVlI.  99-34,  and  cf.  TUlemont,  Hi*t.  des  Emp.  III.  p.  1x5  sq.) 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  occasion,  referred  to  here,  which  caused 
Origen  to  flee  fran  the  city  and  retire  to  Palestine. 

>^  o(  rniff  jvio'coiriH.  The  tj^  must  refer  to  Palestine,  not  to 
C^aesarea,  for  "  bishops  "  are  spoken  of,  not  "  bishop."^ 

>  In  the  apostolic  age,  ana  thegenerations  immediately  succeed- 
ing, it  was  the  privilege  of  every  Christian  to  take  part  in  the  public 
meetings  of  the  CHiurch  in  the  way  of  teaching  or  prophesving,  the 
only  condition  being  the  consciousness  of  guidance  oy  tne  Spirit 
(see  X  Cor.  xiii.).  We  cannot  call  this  teaching  and  prophesying 
preaching  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  The  services  seem  rather  to 
nave  resembled  our  "  open  praver-meetings."  Graduallv,  as  the 
services  became  more  formal  ana  stereotyped,  a  stated  adoress  by 
the  "  president"  (as  Justin  calls  him)  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
service  (see  Justin's  Apol.  I.  67),  and  we  may  assume  that  the  lib- 
erty of  teaching  or  prophesying  in  the  public  meetings  did  not  now 
belong  to  all  the  members  as  it  had  in  tne  beginning.  The  sermon, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  seems  to  have  been  a  slow  growth,  but  a 
direct  development  from  this  exhortation  of  the  president  mentioned 
by  Justin.  The  confinement  of  the  speaking  (or  preaching)  to  a 
single  individual,  —  the  leader,  —  which  we  see  in  Justin,  is  what  we 
find  in  subsequent  generations  quite  generally  established.  It  be- 
comes, in  time,  the  prerogative  of  the  buhop  to  preach,  and  this  pre- 
rogative he  confers  upon  his  presbyters  also  (not  universally,  but  in 
most  cases) ,  while  deacons  and  laymen  are  almost  everywhere  ex- 
cluded from  the  right.  We  see  from  the  present  chapter,  however, 
that  the  custom  was  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  Church  in  the 
time  of  Origen.  The  principle  had  evidently  before  this  become 
firmlv  established  in  Alexandria  that  onlv  bishops  and  presbyters 
should  preach.  But  in  Palestine  no  sucn  rule  was  recognized  as 
binding.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  enough  that  it  was  excep- 
tional even  there  for  laymen  to  preach  (in  the  presence  of  their 
bishops) ,  for  Alexander  in  his  epistje,  instead  of  saying  that  laymen 
preacn  everywhere  and  of  right,  cites  particular  instances  of  their 
preachina,  and  ss^s  that  where  they  are  qualified  they  are  especially 
requested  by  the  bishops  to  use  their  gifts;  so  that  the  theory  that 
the  prerogative  belonged  of  right  to  the  bishop  existed  there  just^  as 
truly  as  in  Alexandria.  Origen  of  course  knew  that  he  was  acting 
contrary  to  the  custom  (if  not  the  canon)  of  his  own  church  in  thus 
I  preaching  publicly,  and  yet  undoubtedly  he  took  it  for  granted  that 
I  he  was  pextectly  right  in  doing  what  these  bishops  requested  him  to 
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dent  from  what  Alexander,"  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Theoctistus '^  of  Csesarea,  wrote  to 
Demetrius"  in  regard  to  the  matter,  defending 
themselves  thus : 

"  He  has  stated  in  his  letter  that  such  a  thing  was 
never  heard  of  before,  neither  has  hitherto  taken 
place,  that  laymen  should  preach  in  the  presence 

of  bishop».  I  know  not  how  he  comes  to 
18     say  what  is  plainly  untrue.     For  whenever 

persons  able  to  instruct  the  brethren  are 
found,  they  are  exhorted  by  the  holy  bishops  to 
preach  to  the  people.  Thus  in  Laranda,  Euelpis 
by  Neon ;  and  in  Iconium,  Paulinus  by  Celsus ; 
and  in  Synada,  Theodorus  by  Atticus,  our  blessed 
brethren."  And  probably  this  has  been  done  in 
other  places  unknown  to  us." 

He  was  honored  in  this  manner  while  yet  a 

young  man,  not  only  by  his  countrymen,  but 
10     also  by  foreign  bishops."    But  Demetrius 

sent  for  him  by  letter,  and  urged  him 
through  members  and  deacons  of  the  church  to 
return  to  Alexandria.  So  he  returned  and  re- 
sumed his  accustomed  duties. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Extant  Works  of  the  Writers  of  that  Age. 

1  There  flourished  many  learned  men  in 

the  Church  at  that  time,  whose  letters  to 
each  other  have  been  preserved  and  are  easily 
accessible.  They  have  been  kept  until  our  time 
in  the  library  at  iElia,^  which  was  established 

do  in  thdr  own  dioceses.  Thejr  were  supreme  in  their  own  churches, 
and  he  knew  of  nothing,  apparently,^  which  should  hinder  him  from 
doing  what  they  approved  of,  while  in  those  churches.  Demetrius, 
however,  thought  otherwise,  and  considered  the  public  preaching 
of  an  unordained  man  irregular,  in  any  place  and  at  any  time. 
Whether  jealousy  of  Origen's  growing  power  had  anything  to  do 
with  his  action  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty.  He  seems  to 
have  treated  Origen  in  a  perfectly  friendly  way  after  his  return;  and 
yet  it  is  possible  that  the  difierenoe  of  opinion  on  this  point,  and  the 
reproof  given  by  Demetrius,  may  not  have  been  wholly  without  in- 
fluence  upon  their  subsequent  relations,  which  became  in  the  end 
so  painful  (see  chap.  8,  note  4). 

**  On  Alexander^  see  chap.  8,  note  6. 

^  Theoctistus;  bishop  of  Caesarea,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  influential  buhops  of  the  East  in  his  day,  and  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  controversy  which  arose  in  regard  to  Novatus,  as 
we  learn  from  chap.  46  of  this  book  and  from  chap.  5  of  the  next. 
He  was  also  a  firm  friend  of  Origen's  for  many  years  (see  chap,  a?) , 
probably  until  the  tatter's  death.  We  do  not  know  the  dates  of  nis 
accession  and  of  his  death,  but  we  find  him  already  bishop  in  the 
year  316,  and  still  bishop  at  the  time  of  the  episcopate  of  Stephen  of 
Rome  (354-357*  s^  Bk.  VII.  chap.  O,  but  already  succeecled  by 
Domnus,  when  Xystus  yras  bishop  of  Rome  ((357-358;  see  Bk.VII. 
chap.  14).    We  must,  therefore,  put  his  death  between  355  and  358. 

^  Eusebius  is  apparently  mistaken  in  stating  that  this  epistle 
was  addressed  to  Demetrius,  for  the  latter  is  spoken  of  throughout 
the  epistle  in  the  third  person.  It  seems  probable  that  Eusebius  has 
made  a  slip  and  said  "  to  Demetrius"  when  he  meant  to  say  "  con- 
cerning Demetrius." 

^  Of  the  persons  mentioned  here  by  the  Palestinian  bishops  in 
support  of  their  conduct,  Neon,  bishop  of  Laranda  in  Lycaonia,  Cel- 
sus, bishop  of  Iconium,  and  Atticus,  bishop  of  Synada  in  Ph^gia, 
together  with  the  laymen  Euelpis,  Paulinus,  and  Theodore,  we  know 
only  the  names.  .  ^ 

**  ov  irpbf  /AOi'ur  rwy  trvyijtfMi',  aXAol  koI  tuf  <irt  ^ivyfi  cirt- 
VKimtAv,  avviMtav  seems  here  to  have  the  sense  of  "  countrymen"  or 
(bishops)  "  of  his  own  country  "  over  against  the  cirl  ^ivjfK,  rather 
than  the  meaning  "  friends "  or  "  acquaintances,"  which  is  more 
common. 

^  iElia,  the  city  built  by  Hadrian  upon  the  site  of  Jerusalem  (see 
''k.  IV.  chap.  6).    We  do  not  know  tne  subsequent  history  of  this 


by  Alexander,  who  at  that  time  presided  over 
that  church.     We  have  been  able  to  gather  from 
that  library  material  for  our  present  work. 
Among  these  Beryllus*  has  left  us,  besides       2 
letters  and  treatises,  various  elegant  works. 
He  was  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia.     Likewise 
also  Hippolytus,'  who  presided  over  another 
church,  has  left  writings.  There  has  reached       3 
us  also  a  dialogue  of  Caius/  a  very  learned 
man,  which  was  held  at  Rome  under  Zephyrinus,^ 
with  Proclus,  who  contended  for  the  Phrygian 
heresy.     In  this  he  curbs  the  rashness  and  bold- 
ness of  his  opponents  in  setting  forth  new  Scrip- 
tures.    He  mentions  only  thirteen  epistles  of  the 
holy  apostle,  not  counting  that  to  the  Hebrews* 
with  the  others.    And  unto  our  day  there  are 
some  among  the  Romans  who  do  not  consider 
this  a  work  of  the  apostle. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

77te  Bishops  that  were  well  known  at  that  Ttme^ 

After  Antoninus  ^  had  reigned  seven  years  I 
and  six  months,  Macrinus  succeeded  him. 
He  held  the  government  but  a  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  another  Antoninus.  During  his 
first  year  the  Roman  bishop,  2^phyrinus,*  having^ 
held  his  office  for  eighteen  years,  died,  and 
Callistus '  received  the  episcopate.   He  con-       2 

tinued  for  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 

* 

library  of  Alexander,  but  it  had  already  been  in  existence  nearl]^  a 
hundred  years  when  Eusebius  examined  it. 

*  On  beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostia  in  Arabss,  see  chap.  33. 
^  On  Hippolytus,  see  chap.  2a. 

*  On  Caius  and  his  discussion  with  Proclus,  see  Bk.  II.  chap.  35,, 
notes  7  and  8. 

*  2ephyrinus  was  bishop  of  Rome  from  198  or  199  to  3x7.  See 
Bk.  v.  chap.  a8.  note  5. 

<  On  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  opinions  of  the  early 
Church  in  regard  to  its  authorship,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  3,  note  17^ 

*  i.e.  Caracalla,  who  was  slain  on  the  8th  of  April,  9x7.  rour 
days  later,  Marcus  Opiiius  Macrinus,  prefect  of  the  pretonans,  was- 
proclaimed  emperor.  After  a  reign  of  fourteen  months,  he  was 
defeated  and  succeeded  by  Varius  Avitus  Bassianus,  a  cousin  of 
Caracalla,  and  priest  of  the  Phoenician  Sun-god,  from  which  fact  is 
derived  the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly  known,  —  Elagabalus,  or 
Heliogabalus.  Upon  his  accession  to  the  imperial  power,  he  took 
the  name  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  which  became  his  official 
designation. 

*  On  Zephyrinus,  see  Bk.  V.  chap.  98,  note  5. 

*  As  shown  in  the  next  note,  a  comnarison  of  our  best  sources- 
leads  us  to  the  vear  aaa  as  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Uiban,  and 
consequently  of  the  death  of  Callistus.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
various  sources,  which  difler  in  regard  tQ  the  years  of  the  several 
epucopates  of  victor,  Zephyrinus,  and  Callistus,  but  agree  as  to  the 
sum  of  the  three,  leads  to  the  result  that  Callistus  was  bishop  for 
five  years,  and  therefore  his  accession  is  to  be  put  into  the  year  3x7, 
and  the  reign  of  Macrinus  (see  Lipsius,  Chron.  d.  r8m,  Btsckd/e, 
p.  171  sq.).  This  agrees,  so  far  as  the  years  of  our  era  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  in  this  chapter;  but  he 
wrongly  puts  Callistus*  accession  into  the  first  year  of  Alexander, 
which  IS  a  result  of  an  error  of  a  year  in  his  reckoning  of  the  dates 
of  the  emperors,  which  runs  back  to  Pertinax  (see  Lipsius,  p.  7  sq.). 
He  does  not  assign  Callistus'  accession  to  the  first  year  of  Helioga- 
balus because  of  a  tradition  connecting  the  two,  but  simplv  because 
his  reckoning  of  the  lensths  of  the  various  episcopates,  which  were 
given  in  the  source  used  by  him,  led  him  to  the  year  317  for  Cal* 
Ustus'  accession,  and  this,  "according  to  his  erroneous  table  of  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors,  was  %e  first  year  of  Heliogabalus.  We  thus. 
see  that  Eusebius  is  in  real,  though  not  in  apparent,  agreement  with, 
the  Liberian  catalogue  in  regard  to  the  date  of  Callistus'  accession* 
which  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  certain. 

Nothing  was  known  about  the  character  and  life  of  Callistus  un- 
til the  discovery  of  Hippolytus'  Philosophumenm^  or  Refutation  of 
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Urbanus.*  After  this,  Alexander  became  Roman 
emperor,  Antoninus  having  reigned  but  four 
years.*     At  this  time  Philetus*'  also  succeeded 

Asclepiades  ^  in  the  church  of  Antioch. 
3  The  mother  of  the  emperor,  Mammaea' 

All  Hrretiea  (see  the  next  chapter,  note  x).  In  Bk.  IX.  of  that 
work  ia  given  a  detailed  description  of  him,  from  the  pen  of  a  very 
bitter  opoonent.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
at  least  the  groundwork  of  the  account  is  true.  Accordin|[  to  Hh>- 
palytus,  he  was  a  slave;  a  dishonest  banker,  who  was  punished  ior 
his  dishonesty;  the  author  of  a  riot  in  a  Jewish  synagogue,  who  was 
sent  as  a  criminal  to  the  mines;  finally,  after  various  other  adven- 
tures, the  right*hand  man  of  the  bishop  Zephyrinus,  and  after  his 
death,  his  successor.  According  to  Hippolytus,  he  was  a  Patripa»- 
sian,  and  he  introduced  much  laxer  methods  of  church  discipline 
than  had  hitherto  been  in  vo^e;  so  lax  as  jpeatlv  to  scanoaliie 
Hippolytus.  who  was  a  very  rigid  disciplinarian.  Whatever  truth 
thne  may  oe  in  this  highly  sensational  account  (and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  greatly  overdrawn) ,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Cidlis- 
tus  took  the  liberal  view  of  Christian  morals  and  church  discipline, 
over  against  the  stricter  view  represented  bv  Hippolytus  and  his 
party.  It  was,  perhaps,  owing  to  his  popularity  on  this  account 
that,  after  the  death  of  Zephyrinus,  he  secured  the  episcopacy  of 
Rome,  for  which  Hippolvtus  was  also  a  candidate.  The  latter  tells 
us  also  that  Zephyrinus  "  set  him  over  the  cemetery," — a  most  in- 
teresting  notice,  as  the  largest  catacomb  in  Rome  b^rs  the  name  of 
&.  Callistus,  and  may  be  the  very  one  of  which  Zephyrinus  made 
him  the  superintendent. 

*  Lipsius,  in  his  Ckron.  d.  rdm,  BisckOfty  p.  170  sq.,  shows 
that  the  only  fixed  point  for  a  calculation  of  the  dates  of  Urban  and 
the  three  bishops  preceding  him,  is  the  banishment  by  the  Emperor 
Maxifflinus  of  Fontianus  to  Sardinia,  which  took  place,  according  to 
the  Liberian  catalogue,  while  Severus  and  Quintinus  were  consuls: 
that  is,  in  the  year  235.  The  duration  of  Fontianus'  episcopate  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  best  sources  to  have  been  a  little  over 
five  vcars  (see  cnap.  33,  note  3) .  This  brings  us  to  the  year  330  as 
the  date  of  Urban's  death.  According  to  chap.  33,  Urban  was  bishop 
eight  years,  and  with  thb  the  Liberian  catalogue  agrees,  so  that 
this  figure  is  £tt  better  supported  than  the  figure  nine  given  by  the 
Ckron.  Accepting  eight  years  as  the  duration  of  Urban's  episco- 
pate, we  are  braitght  l»ck  to  223  as  the  date  of  his  accession,  which 
agrees  with  Euiebius'  statement  in  this  chapter  (see  the  previous 
note).  There  are  extant  Acta  5.  Urhant\  which  are  accepted 
as  genuine  by  the  Bollandists,  and  assigned  to  the  second  century, 
but  they  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  fifth,  and  are  histor- 
ically quite  worthless.  For  a  eood  discussion  of  his  supposed  con- 
nection with  St.  Cecilia,  which  lias  played  such  an  important  oart  in 
ecclesiastical  legend;%ce  the  article  Urbanus  in  the  Diet.  o/Ckrut. 
Biof.    We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  his  life  and  character. 

*  Elagabalus  was  slain  in  March,  saa,  after  a  reign  of  three  years 
and  nine  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Alexianus  Bas- 
sianus,  who  assumed  the  names  Marcus  Aurelius  Alexander  Severus, 
by  the  last  two  of  which  he  is  commonly  known. 

*  Philetus,  according  to  the  Ckron,  (Armenian),  became  bishop 
in  the  sixth  year  of  C^racalla  (ax6) ,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zebinus 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Alexander  Severus  (337).  Jerome  puts  his 
accession  into  the  reign  of  Macrinus  (2x7-318),  and  the  accession 
of  Zebinus  into  the  seventh  year  of  Alexander  (238).  The  acces- 
sion of  ZelMnus  must  have  taken  place  at  least  as  early  as  231  (see 
chap.  33,  note  4),  and  there  remains  therefore  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  latter  dates.  If  the  dates  given  for 
Philetus'  accession  (21^18)  be  approximately  correct,  we  must 
understand  the  words  "  at  this  time  of  the  present  chapter,  to  refek- 
back  to  the  reign  of  Macrinus,  or  the  accession  of  Alexander  Severus, 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  This  does  not  seem 
natural,  but  we  cannot  say  it  is  impossible.  Knowing  the  unrelia- 
bility of  the  dates  given  in  the  Ckron..  we  are  compelled  to  leave 
the  matter  undecided.  He  is  called  by  the  Armrn.  Philip,  by 
Syncellus  ^tAiirot  ji  ^iAiwof .  The  latter  assigns  him  an  episcopate 
of  eight  y^»n,  which  agrees  with  none  of  the  figures  given  by  the 
two  versions  of  the  CkrontcU  or  by  the  History.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  person  or  the  life  of  Philetus. 

^  On  Asclepiades,  see  chap,  ix,  note  6. 

*  Julia  Mamaea  or  Mammaea  (Eusebius,  Ma/n^ata)  was  the  niece 
of  Septimius  Severus'  wife  Julia  Domna,  the  aunt  of  the  Emperor 
Elagaoalus,  and  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  by 
the  Syrian  Gesstus  Marcianus.  She  accompanied  Elagabalus  to 
Rome,  and  had  strength  of  character  enough  to  protect  her  son  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  latter,  and  to  keep  him  comparatively  pure  from 
the  vice  and  debauchery  of  the  court.  During  the  reign  of  her  son 
she  exerted  great  influence,  which  was  in  the  main  highly  beneficial ; 
but  her  pride  and  avarice  finally  proved  fatal,  both  to  ner  son  and 
to  herself.  Her  character  seems  to  have  been  in  the  main  pure 
and  elevated;  and  she  was  apparently  inclined  to  the  same  sort  of 
religious  syncretism  which  lea  ner  son  to  adopt  many  Christian  prin- 
ciples of  action,  and  to  put  the  busts  of  Abraham  and  of  Chrixt,  with 
those  of  Orpheus,  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  the  beftt  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  in  his  private  chapel  (see  Lampridius,  Vita^  Sev.  c.  29, 

J3).  Eusebius  calls  Mammsea  9*o<r9$*a^aTr}  and  <vAa9^c,  and 
erome  calls  her  a  rrligiosa  /emina  {de  vir.  ill.  c.  54) ;  but  there 
IS  Ao  evidence  that  she  was  a  Christian.  The  date  of  Orieen's  inter- 
view with  her  has  been  greatly  disputed.    Huet  and  Redepenning, 


by  name,  was  a  most  pious  woman,  if  there 
ever  was  one,  and  of  religious  life.  When  the 
fame  of  Origen  had  extended  everywhere  and 
had  come  even  to  her  ears,  she  desired  greatly 
to  see  the  man,  and  above  all  things  to  make 
trial  of  his  celebrated  understanding  of 
divine  things.  Staying  for  a  time  in  Anti-  4 
och,  she  sent  for  him  with  a  military  escort. 
Having  remained  with  her  a  while  and  shown 
her  many  things  which  were  for  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  divine  teach- 
ing, he  hastened  back  to  his  accustomed  work. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
Tlie  Works  of  Hippolytus  which  have  reached  us. 

At  that  time  Hippolytus,^  besides  many  1 
other  treatises,  wrote  a  work  on  the  pass- 
accepting  the  order  of  events  recorded  in  this  chapter  as  chrono- 
logical, put  the  interview  in  the  eariy  years  of  Alexander  Severus, 
Redepenning  assuming  an  otherwise  unrecorded  visit  of  Mammsea 
to  Antioch,  Huet  connecting  her  visit  there  with  the  Persian  expedi* 
tion  of  Alexander.  Huet  assumes,  upon  the  authority  of  Jerome's 
Ckron. f  that  the  Persian  expedition  took  place  in  the  early  part 
of  Alexander's  reign;  but  this  is  against  all  other  ancient  authori- 
ties, and  must  be  incorrect  (see  Tillemont,  Mem.  III.  763  sq.). 
The  only  occasions  known  to  us,  on  which  Mammaea  can  liave  been 
in  Antioch,  were  this  expedition  of  her  son  (between  aio  and  233) 
and  the  visit  of  her  nephew  Elagabalus  to  Antioch^  alter  his  vic- 
torr  over  Macrinus  in  218.  At  both  these  times  Origen  was  quite 
probably  in  Ccsarea  (see  chap.  19,  note  23,  and  p.  392,  below),  whence 
It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  him  summoned  tnan  from  Alexandria* 
If  we  put  the  interview  m  2x8.  we  must  suppose  (as  Tillemont  su^- 
gests)  that  Eusebius  is  led  bv  his  mention  01  Alexander  to  give  this 
account  of  his  mother,  and  that  he  does  not  intend  to  imply  that  the 
interview  took  place  after  Alexander's  accession.  ^  There  is  nothing 
at  all  improbable  in  this.  In  fact,  it  seems  more  likely  that  he  would 
mention  the  interview  in  connection  with  Alexander  than  in  connec- 
tion with  Elagabalus,  in  spite  of  chronology.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  interview  took  place  subsequently  to  the 
year  2^1,  for  Origen's  fame  was  certainly  by  that  time  much  greater 
tn  Syria  than  futeen  years  previous.  At  the  same  time,  to  accept 
this  date  disarranges  seriously  the  chronological  order  of  the  ac- 
count of  Eusebius,  for  in  chap.  24  we  are  told  of  those  works  which 
Origen  wrote  while  yet  in  Alexandria;  that  is,  before  231.  More- 
over, there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  inserting  this  account  of 
Mammsea  at  this  pointy  if  it  occurred  later  in  Alexander's  reign,  that 
there  is  if  it  occurred  m  the  reign  of  Elagabalus.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, do  best  to  accept  the  earlier  date  with  Tillemont,  Westcott,  and 
others. 

^  Hippolytus  (mentioned  above  in  chap.  20)  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  and  celebrated  writers  of  his  age,  and  yet  his  personal 
history  is  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  The  earliest  mention 
of  him  is  by  Eusebius  in  this  passage  and  m  chap,  ao,  above.  But 
Eusebius  tells  us  there  only  that  he  was  a  bishop  of  "  some  other 
church"  {Mpat  wov  ixtLkt^viax) ^  and  Jerome  {de  vir.  ill.  c.  6z)  says 
that  he  was  a  bishop  of  some  church  whose  name  he  did  not  know 
{Hippolytus^  cujusdam  Ecclesia  episeoPus^  nomen  quippe  urhis 
scire  non  potni).  In  the  East,  from  the  fourth  century  on,  Hippol- 
ytus was  commonly  called  bishop  of  Rome,  but  the  Western  tradi- 
tion makes  him  simply  a  presbyter.  The  late  tradition  that  he  was 
bishop  of  Portus  Romanus  is  quite  worthless.  We  learn  from  his 
Pkilosopkumena^  or  Refutation  0/  Heresies y  that  he  was  active  in 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus ;  but  what  is  signifi- 
cant is  the  fact  that  he  never  recognixes  Callistus  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  but  always  treats  him  as  the  head  of  a  school  opposed  to  the 
orthodox  Church.  This  has  given  scholars  the  clue  for  reconciling 
the  conflicting  traditions  about  his  position  and  his  church.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  was  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  a  party  whicn  did  not  recognize  Callistus  as  lawful  bishop, 
but  set  Hippolytus  up  as  opposition  bishop.  This  explains  why 
Hippolytus  calls  himself  a  bishop,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes 
neitner  (^Ilistus  nor  any  one  else  as  bishop  of  Rome.  The  Western 
Church  therefore  preserved  the  tradition  of  Hippolytus  only  as  a 
presbyter,  while  in  the  Orient,  where  Hippolytus  was  known  only 
throuffh  his  works,  the  tradition  that  he  was  a  bishop  (a  fact  directly 
stateain  those  works;  see  the  preface  to  his  Pkilosopkumena)  al- 
ways prevailed ;  and  since  he  was  known  to  have  resided  in  Rome, 
that  city  was  made  by  tradition  his  see.  The  schism,  which  has  left 
no  trace  in  tbs  writings  either  of  the  Western  or  Eastern  Church, 
cannot  have  been  a  serious  one.    Doubtless  Callistus  had  the  sup* 
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over.*  He  gives  in  this  a  chronological  table, 
and  presents  a  certain  paschal  canon  of  sixteen 

years,  bringing  the  time  down  to  the  first 
2       year  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.     Of  his 

other  writings  the  following  have  reached 

port  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Church,  and  the  opposition  of 
Hippolytus  never  amounted  to  more  than  talk,  and  was  never  strong 
enough  to  enlist,  or  perhaps  even  attempt  to  enlist,  the  support  of 
foreign  bishops.  Callistus  and  the  body  of  the  Church  could  afford 
to  leave  it  unnoticed;  and  after  Calhstus'  death  Hippolytus  un- 
doubtedly returned  to  the  Church  and  was  gladly  received,  and  the 
memory  of  his  brief  schism  entirety  effaced,  while  the  knowledge  of 
his  orthodoxy,  and  of  his  great  services  fco  the  Church  as  a  theologian 
and  a  writer,  kept  his  name  in  high  repute  with  subseauent  genera- 
tions. A  Latin  translation  of  a  Chronicle  written  by  Hippolytus  is 
extant,  and  the  last  event  recorded  in  it  is  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  which  took  place  early  in  the  year  93^.  The  Lifaerian 
catalogue,  in  an  entry  which  Lipsius  (Chron.  a.  rdm,  Btsckd/tt 
p.  19^)  pronounces  critically  indisputable,  records  that,  in  the  year 
335,  tne  bishop  Pontianus  and  the  presbyter  Hippolytus  were  trans- 
ported as  exiles  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  Hippolvtus  with  whom  we  are  concerned,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  botn  he  and  Pontianus  died  in  the  mines  there,  and 
thus  gained  the  title  of  martyrs;  for  not  only  is  the  account  of  Hip- 
polytus' martyrdom  siven  by  Prudentius  in  the  fifth  century  not  re- 
uable,  but  also  in  the  depositio  martyrum  of  the  Libenan  cau- 
logue  the  bodies  of  Pontianus  and  Hii>polytus  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  Rome  on  the  same  day;  and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  think 
that  Hippolytus*  body  was  brought  fnmi  Sardinia,  as  we  know  Pcm- 
tianus'  was. 

The  character  of  Hippolytus,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Philoso^ku- 
in*na%  is  that  of  a  strictly,  even  rigidly,  moral  man,  of  a  puritanic  dis- 
position, who  believed  in  drawing  the  reins  very  tight,  and  allowing  to 
the  members  of  the  Christian  Church  no  license.  He  was  in  this  di- 
rectly opposed  to  Callistus,  who  was  a  lax  disciplinarian,  and  favored 
the  reaamisftion  to  the  Church  even  of  the  worst  offenders  upon  evi- 
dence of  repentance  and  suitable  penance  (see  the  previous  chapter, 
note  ^).  We  are  reminded  greatly  of  Tertulliaa  and  of  Novatian  in 
studymg  Hippolytus'  character.  He  was.  moreover,  strictly  orthodox 
and  oitterly  opposed  to  what  he  considered  the  patripassianism  of 
Zephyrinus  and  of  Callistus.  He  must  be  admired  as  a  thoroughly 
independent,  sterolv  moral,  and  rigidlv  orthodox  man ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  recognized  that  ne  was  irascible,  bitter,  and  in 
some  respects  narrow  and  bigoted.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a 
very  prolific  writer,  composing  all  his  works  in  Greek.  Eusebius 
mentions  but  eight  works  in  this  chapter,  but  says  that  many  others 
were  extant  in  his  day.  Jerome,  who  in  the  present  instance  has 
other  sources  of  information  than  Eusebius'  History,  mentions  some 
nineteen  works  {^de  vir.  ill.  c  6x),  including  all  of  those  named  by 
Eusebius,  except  the  commentary  on  portions  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
work  on  the  Events  which  followed  the  Hexaemeron  (but  see  note  4, 
below).  In  the  year  15^1  a  statue  representing  a  venerable  man 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  with  an  inscription  upon  it  enumerating  the 
writings  of  the  person  commemorated,  was  found  near  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo,  just  outside  of  Rome.  The  statue,  though  it  bears 
no  name,  has  been  shown  to  be  that  of  Hippolytus;  and  with  the 
help  of  the  list  given  upon  it  (which  contains  some  thirteen  works) , 
together  with  some  extant  fra^ents  of  writings  which  seem  to  have 
been  composed  by  him,  the  titles  known  to  us  have  been  increased 
to  about  forty,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  entirely  lost.  We  cannot 
discuss  these  works  here.  For  the  most  complete  list  of  Hippol^us* 
writings  the  reader  is  referred  to  Caspari's  Taufsymhol  una  ulau- 
itHsregelf  III.  377  sq.,  or  to  the  more  accessible  article  by  Salmon 
in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  ^  In  1842  was  discovered  the  greater 
part  of  a  work  in  ten  books  directed  against  heresies,  the  first  book 
of  which  had  been  long  before  published  bv  the  Benedictines  among 
Origen's  works  with  the  \\yXt  oi  Pkilosopkumena.  This  discovery 
caused  great  discussion,  but  it  has  been  proved  to  the  complete  sat- 
isfaction of  almost  every  scholar  that  it  is  a  work  of  Hippolytus 
(cf.,  among  other  discussions,  DSllinger's  Hippolytus  und  CallistnSf 
translated  by  Plummer,  and  the  article  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.  already  referred  to).  The  work  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1851  by  Miller  (who,  however,  wrongly  ascnbed  it  to  Origen),  and 
at  GSttin^en,  in  18591  by  Duncker  and  Schneidewin.  It  is  given 
abobyMigne;  and  an  English  translation  is  found  in  the  Ante- 
Nieent  Fathers  (Amer.  ed.).  Vol.  V.,  under  the  title  the  Refuta- 
tion ofAll  Heresies. 

'  This  chronological  work  on  the  passover,  which  contained  a 
cycle  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  date  of  the  festival,  is 
mentioned  also  by  Jerome,  and  is  given  in  the  list  on  the  statue,  on 
which  the  cycle  itself  is  also  engraved.  Jerome  says  that  this  work 
was  the  occasion  of  Eusebius'  work  upon  the  same  subject  in  which 
a  nineteen-year  cycle  was  substituted  for  that  of  Hippolytus.  The 
latter  was  a  sixteen-year  cycle,  and  was  formed  by  putting  together 
two  of  the  eight-year  cycles  of  the  Greek  astronomers,  —  accord- 
ing to  whose  calculation  the  full  moon  fell  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month  once  in  eight  years,  —  in  order  to  exhibit  also  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  it  fell ;  for  he  noticed  that  after  sixteen  years  the  full 
moon  moved  one  day  backward  (if  on  Saturday  at  the  beginning  of 
the  cycle,  it  fell  on  Friday  after  the  sixteen  years  were  past).  He 
therefore  put  together  seven  sixteen-year  cycles,  assuming  that 
after  they  nad  passed  the  full  moon  would  return  again  to  the  same 


us:  On  the  Hexaemeron/  On  the  Works  after 
the  Hexaemeron,*  Against  Marcion,*  On  the  Song 
of  Songs,"  On  Portions  of  Ezekiel,'  On  the  Pass- 
over,* Against  AU  the  Heresies ;  *  and  you  can 
find  many  other  works  preserved  by  many. 

day  of  the  week,  as  well  as  month.  This  cycle  is  astronomically 
incorrect,  the  fact  beiiu;  that  after  sixteen  years  the  full  moon  falls 
not  on  the  same  day  olthe  week,  but  three  days  later.  Hippolytus, 
however,  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  published  his  cycle  in  perfect 
good  faith.  The  work  referred  to  seems  to  have  contained  an  ex- 
planation of  the  (^de.  together  with  a  computation  by  means  of  it 
of  the  dates  of  tne  Old  and  New  Testament  pasaovers.  It  is  no 
longer  extant,  but  the  cycle  itself,  which  was  the  chief  thing,  is 
preserved  on  the  statue,  evidently  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  drawn 
up  by  Hippolytus  himself. 

*  This  treatise  on  the  Hexaemeron,  or  six  days'  work,  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Jerome,  but  is  not  in  the  list  on  the  statue.  It  is  no 
longer  extant:  but  according  to  Jerome  (£/.  ad  PammachiMm  et 
Oeeanuntf  c.  7;  Migne's  ed.  £p.  84),  was  used  by  Ambrose  in  the 
composition  of  his  own  work  upon  the  same  subject,  which  is  still 
preserved  (cf.  also  Bk.  V.  chap.  27,  note  ^above). 

*  Greek,  c<f  ra  ficrd  ri}y  c|ai|f*«poy.  This  work  is  not  siven  in 
the  list  on  the  statue.  It  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  MSS.  of 
Jerome  under  the  form  et  post  Hexetmeron;  but  the  best  MSS. 
omit  these  words,  and  substitute  for  them  et  in  Exodum,  a  work 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  way  other  authority.  Jerome  mentions 
also  a  commentary  in  Genesim,^  which  we  bear  of  from  no  other 
source,  and  which  may  be  identical  with  this  work  mentioned  by 
Eusebius.  If  the  two  be  identical  (which  is  quite  possible),  the 
nature  of  the  work  is  plain  enough.  Otherwise  we  are  left  wholly 
to  coniecture.    No  fragments  of  tM  work  have  been  identified. 

*  This  work  is  mentioned  also  by  Jerome,  but  is  not  in  the  list 
on  the  statue.  The  last  work,  however,  mentioned  in  that  list  bears 
the  title  vcpl  ra^aJ9ov^  kou  woBtv  rh  jcaxoi',  which,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, may  be  identical  with  Eusebius  and  Jerome's  Contra  Mar^ 
ewnem.    No  fragments  are  extant. 

*  Eusebius  has  simply  rh  ivit,a  ^The  Song),  which  is  the  title 
given  to  the  book  in  int  LXX.  This  commentary  on  the  Sons  c^ 
Songs  is  mentioned  also  by  Jerome,  but  is  not  m  the  statue  hst. 
Four  fraraients  of  it  are  given  by  Lagarde,  in  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippolytus. 

'  This  commentary  on  portions  of  Esekiel  is  mentioned  by  no 
one  else.  A  supposed  fragment  of  it  is  given  by  Laigarde,  Anal. 
Syr.,  p.  90. 

*  Jerome  agrees  with  Eusebius  in  mentioning  a  work  On  the  Pass- 
over, in  addition  to  the  chronological  one  already  referred  to.  The  list 
on  the  statuef  however,  mentions  but  one  work  on  the  passover,  and 
that  the  one  containing  the  paschal  cycle.  Fragments  are  extant  of 
Hippolytus'  work  On  the  Passover,  —  one  from  his  c{iryifa'i«  «t«  to 
wiirx^  (s^^  Lagarde's  edition  of  Hippolytus.  p.  2x3) ,  and  another 
from  **  tne  first  book  of  the  treatise  on  the  holy  paschal  feast "  (rov 
ircpi  roi)  ayt'ov  naoxa  wyypaiiit.aTOi,  Lagarde,  p.  03).  These  fra^- 
menti  are  of  a  dogmatic  character,  and  can  hamiiy  nave  occurred  in 
the  chronological  work,  except  in  a  separate  section  or  book;  but 
the  last  is  taken  from  "  the  first  book  **  of  the  treatise,  and  hence  we 
are  safe  in  concluding  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  correct  in 
enumerating  two  separate  works  upon  the  same  subject,  —  the  one 
chronological,  the  other  dogmatic,  or  polemical. 

"  This  work,  Agaitut  All  the  Heresies,  is  mentioned  both  by 
Eusebius  (vp^  airao-av  ra%  cup«o-ct()  and  Jerome  {adv.  ffmn^s 
heereses) ,  out  is  not  given  in  the  list  on  the  statue.  Quite  a  full 
account  of  it  is  given  from  personal  knowledge  by  Photius  (Ciid. 
xai) ,  who  calls  it  a  small  booic  (Si^AiJapiof)  directed  agsiinst  tnirty- 
two  heresies,  beginning  with  the  Dositheans  and  ending  with  Noetus, 
and  sa)  j  ..lat  it  purported  to  be  an  abstract  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Irenaeus.  The  work  is  no  longer  extant  (it  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Philosophumena,  or  Refutatio,  mentioned  in  note  x)»  but 
it  has  been  in  part  restored  by  Lipsius  (in  his  Quellenkrittk  dts 
Epiphanius)  from  the  anti-heretical  works  of  rseudo-TertuUian, 
Epiphanius,  and  Philaster.  There  is  in  existence  also  a  fragment 
01  considerable  length,  bearine  in  the  MS.  the  title  Homily  oj  Hip- 
polytus againt  the  Heresy  0/ one  Noetus.  It  is  apparently  not  a 
nomily,  but  the  conclusion  of  a  treatise  azainst  a  number  of  heresies. 
It  was  suggested  by  Fabricius  (who  first  published  the  original 
Greek)  that  it  constituted  the  closing  chapter  of  the  work  against 
the  thirty-two  heresies.  The  chief  objection  to  this  is  that  if  this 
fragment  forms  but  one  of  thirtv-two  cnapters.  the  entire  work  can 
hanlly  have  been  called  a  "  little  book"  oy  Photius.  Lipsius  sug- 
gests that  the  little  book  of  which  Photius  speaks  was  not  the  com- 
plete work  of  Hippolytus,  but  only  an  abbreviated  summary  of  its 
contents,  and  this  is  quite  possible.  At  any  rate  it  seems  probable, 
in  spite  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  by  some  critics, 
that  this  constituted  a  part  of  the  larger  work,  and  hence  we  have  one 
chapter  of  that  work  preserved.  The  work  seems  to  have  beeti  com- 
posed in  Rome  and  durine  the  epbcopate  of  Victor  (as  Lipsius 
holds),  or^  as  is  more  probable,  in  the  early  part  of 'the  episcopate 
ofZephynnus  (as  is  maintained  by  Harnack).  This  conclusion  is 
drawn  from  the  dates  of  the  heretics  mentioned  in  the  work,  some 
of  whom  were  .is  late  as  Victor,  but  none  of  them  later  than  the 
early  years  of  Zephyrinus.  It  must,  too,  have  been  composed  some 
years  before  the  PhilosophHtnena,  which  (in  the  preface)  refers  to 
a  work  against  heresies,  written  by  its  author  "  a  long  time  before  " 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OrigefCs  ZecU  and  his  Elevation  to  the  Presby- 

terate, 

1  At  that  time  Origen  began  his  commen- 
tariies  on  the  Divine  Scriptures,  being  urged 

thereto  by  Ambrose/ who  employed  innumerable 
incentives,  not  only  exhorting  him  by  word, 

2  but  also  furnishing  abundant  means.     For 
he  dictated  to  more  than  seven  amanuenses, 

who  relieved  each  other  at  appointed  times.  And 
he  employed  no  fewer  copyists,  besides  girls  who 
were  skilled  in  elegant  writing.  For  all  these 
Ambrose  furnished  the  necessary  expense  in 
abundance,  manifesting  himself  an  inexpressible 
earnestness  in  diligence  and  zeal  for  the  divine 
oracles,  by  which  he  especially  pressed  him  on 

to  the  preparation  of  his  commentaries. 
8      While  these  things  were  in  progress,  Urba- 

nus,'  who  had  been  for  eight  years  bishop 
of  the  Roman  church,  was  succeeded  by  Ponti- 

anus,'  and  Zebinus^  succeeded  Philetus'  in 
4      Antioch.    At  this  time  Origen  was  sent  to 

Greece  on  account  of  a  pressing  necessity 

EUai).  Upon  this  work  and  its  relation  to  the  lost  Syntagma  of 
Ktin  Martyr,  which  Lipsaus  supposes  it  to  hare  made  use  of,  see 
work  already  referred  to  and  also  his  OutlUn  derHUttten  KetM- 
trgtiekiehU  together  with  Hamack's  QuelUnkriiik  dtr  Geteh. 
det  Gnottiet»mu*t  and  his  article  in  the  £eit*€hr(ft/Ur  huiorisckt 
The^gie,  1874,  p.  z^3-<»6. 

*  On  Ambrose  and  his  relation  to  Origen,  see  chap.  x8,  note  x. 

*  On  Utbanua,  bishop  of  Rome,  see  chap,  ax,  note  4. 

*  For  the  dates  of  the  first  group  of  Rcmian  oishops,  from  Peter 
to  Urfaanns,  the  best  source  we  have  is  Eusebius'  Cknrck  Hutory  ; 
but  for  the  second  group,  from  Pontiantu  to  Liberius,  the  notices  of 
the  History  are  venr  unreliable,  while  the  Liberian  catalogue  rests 
upon  very  trustwortny  data  (see  Lipsius,  Ckrcn,  d,  r9m,  Buchltf''i^ 
p.  39  and  p.  z^a  sq.)<  We  mtut  therefore  turn  to  the  latter  for  the 
most  accurate  mformation  in  regard  to  the  remaining  Roman  bishops 
mentioned  by  Eusebius.  although  an  occasional  mistake  in  the  cata- 
logue must  be  corrected  by  our  other  sources,  as  Lipsius  points  out 
The  notice  of  Eusebius  at  this  point  would  throw  the  accession  of 
Pootianua  into  the  Tear  331,  but  this  is  a  year  too  late,  as  seen  in 
chap.  2x,  note  4.  Accordmg  to  chap,  ao,  he  was  bishop  six  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anteros  at  about  the  same  time  tnat  Gordian 
became  emperor ;  that  is,  in  938.  But  this  is  wide  of  the  truth.  The 
Liberian  catalogue,  which  is  supported  by  the  best  of  the  other 
sources,  gives  a  little  over  five  years  for  his  episcopate,  and  puts  his 
banishment  to  Sardinia,  with  which  his  episcopate  ended,  on  the 
98th  of  September,  335.  According  to  the  Felidan  catalogue,  which 
may  be  trusted  at  this  point,  he  was  brought  to  Rome  and  buried 
there  during  the  episcopate  cf  Fabian,  which  began  in  936  (see  also 
the  piecedmg  chapter,  note  z).  We  know  notning  aliout  the  life 
and  character  of  Pontianus. 

*  The  notices  of  the  CkronicU  in  connection  with  Zebinus  are 
especially  unreliable.  The  Armen.  puts  his  accession  into  the 
sixth  (937) ,  Jerome  into  the  seventh  year  of  Alexander  (998) .  Jc- 
xome  makes  no  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  his  death,  while  the  A  rmen. 

Euts  it  in  the  first  year  of  Callus  (a5x-359) .  Syncellus  assiens  htm 
ut  six  Tears.  In  the  midst  of  such  confusion  wc  are  obliged  to 
icly  solely  upon  the  History.  The  only  reliable  data  we  have  are 
Ongcn's  orduation  to  the  priesthood,  which  took  place  in  931  (see 
below,  p.  399}  and  apparently,  according  to  this  chapter,  while  ^binus 
was  bishop  oX  Antioch.  If  Eusebius  is  correct  in  this  synchroniza- 
tion, Zebinus  beoune  bishop  before  931,  and  therefore  the  statements 
of  the  Ckron.  as  to  his  accession  may  be  approximately  correct.  As 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  we  know  that  his  successor,  Babylas,  died 
in  the  Decian  persecution  (see  chap.  39),  and  hence  Zebinus  must 
have  died  some  years  before  that.  In  chap.  39,  Eusebius  puts  his 
death  in  the  reign  of  (^rdian  (938-944),  and  this  may  be  accepted 
as  at  least  approximately  correct,  for  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
Babylas  was  already  bishop  in  the  time  of  Philip  (see  chap.  99,  note  8). 
This  proves  the  utter  incorrectness  of  the  notice  of  the  Armen. 
We  know  nothing  about  the  person  and  life  of  Zebinus.  Harnack 
concludes  from  his  name  that  ne  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  Most  of  the 
MSB.  of  Eusebius  give  his  name  as  Ze^iKot;  one  MS.  and  Nicepho- 
rus,  as  Zff9«Ko« ;  Syncellus  as  Zifitwot ;  Rufinus,  Jerome,  and  the 
Armen.  as  Zebennus. 

'  On  Philetus,  see  chap,  ax,  note  6. 


in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,*  and 
went  through  Palestine,  and  was  ordained  as 
presbyter  in  Caesarea  by  the  bishops  of  that 
counUy.  The  matters  that  were  agitated  con- 
cerning him  on  this  account,  and  the  decisions 
on  these  matters  by  those  who  presided  over 
the  churches,  besides  the  other  works  concern- 
ing the  divine  word  which  he  published  while  in 
his  prime,  demand  a  separate  treatise.  We  have 
written  of  them  to  some  extent  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Defense  which  we  have  composed 
in  his  behal£' 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Commentaries  which  he  prepared  at 

Alexandria, 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  in  the  sixth  1 
book  of  his  exposition  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  ^  he  states  that  he  prepared  the  first  five 
while  in  Alexandria.  Of  his  work  on  the  en- 
tire Gospel  only  twenty-two  volumes  have 
come  down  to  us.  In  the  ninth  of  those  on  2 
Genesis,'  of  which  there  are  twelve  in  all,  he 

*  See  the  note  on  p.  395,  below. 

V  Eusebius  refers  nere  to  the  Defense  of  Origen,  composed  by 
himself  and  Pamphilus,  which  is  unfortunately  now  lost  (see  above, 
chap.  9,  note  z,  and  the  Prolegomena,  p.  36  sq.). 

*  Origen's  commentary  upon  the  Uospel  of  John  was  the  "  first 
fruits  of  his  labors  at  Alexandria,"  as  he  mforms  us  in  Tom.  I.  $  4. 
It  must^  have  been  commenced,^  therefore,  soon  after  he  formed  the 
connection  with  Ambrose  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  connection  is  proved  by  the  way 
in  which  Ambrose  is  addressed  in  the  commentary  itself^ (Tom.  I. 
S  3} .  The  date  at  which  the  work  was  begun  cannot  be  determined ; 
But  if  Eusebius  follows  the  chronological  order  of  events,  it  cannot 
have  been  before  918  (see  chap,  az,  note  8).  Eusebius  speaks  as  if 
Origen  had  expotmded  the  entire  Gospel  (r^«  8*  cir  rb  way  (voyYcAtoi^ 
avTO  hi  rovro  noayiLortiai) ,  but  \csotas,  in  his  catal(M;ue  of  (3rigen's 
works  given  in  nis  epistle  to  Paula  (in  a  fragmentary  form  in  Migne's 
ed.,  Ej.  33,  complete  in  the  Zeitsckrift  fir  Hist,  Tkeol.  1851, 
P'  75  *4'}t  reports  that  the  commentary  consisted  of  thirty<two 
ooola  and  some  notes  (cf.  his  prologue  to  his  translation  of  Ongen's 
homilies  on  Luke,  Migne*s  ed.,  VII.  9x9),  and  Rufinus  likewise 
{A^l.  II.  99)  speaks  o?  thirty-two  books  only.  But  in  the  thirty- 
second  book,  wnich  is  still  extant,  Origen  discusses  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  John,  and  does  not  promise  to  continue  the  commentary, 
as  he  does  at  the  close  of  some  of  the  other  books.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  Eusebius'  rather  indefinite  statement  (which  was 
probably  not  based  upon  personal  knowledge,  for  he  says  that  he 
had  seen  only  twenty-two  books),  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  com- 
mentary extended  no  further  than  the  thirteenth  chapter.  We 
learn  from  the  preface  to  the  sixth  book  that  the  first  five  were 
composed  while  the  author  was  still  in  Alexandria,  the  remaining 
books  after  his  removal  to  Caesarea,  and  at  least  part  of  them  af^er 
the  persecution  of  Maximinus  (935-938),  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  twenty-second  book,  according  to  Eusebius,  chap.  98, 
below.  There  are  still  extant  Books  I.,  11.,  VI.,  X..  XIII.,  XX., 
XXVIII.,  XXXII.,  small  fragments  of  IV.  and  V.,  and  the  greater 
part  of  XIX.  (printed  in  Lammatxsch*s  ed.,  Vols.  I.  and  II.). 
The  production  of  this  commentary  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
histoiy  of  theological  thought,  and  it  remains  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  of  Origen's  exe^etical  works.  It  is  full  of 
original  and  suggestive  thought,  and  reveals  Origen's  genius  per- 
haps in  the  clearest  and  best  hght.  though  the  exegesis  is  everywhere 
marred  by  the  allegorizing  method  and  by  neglect  of  the  grammatical 
and  historical  sense. 

>  Of  the  commentary  on  Genesis,  only  some  fragmenu  from  the 
first  and  third  books  are  extant,  together  with  some  extracts 
(cKAtryeu),  and  seventeen  homilies  (nearly  complete)  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  Rufinus  (see  Lommatzsch's  ed..  Vol.  VIII.).  Eight  of 
the  books,  Eusebius  tells  us,  were  written  in  Alexanckia,  and  they 
must,  of  course,  have  been  begun  after  the  commencement  of  the 
commenury  on  John.  Jerome  (according  to  Rufinus,  A^l.  II.  90) 
gave  the  number  of  the  book  as  thirteen  (though  in  his  caulogue 
mentioned  in  the  previous  note,  he  speaks  of  fourteen),  and  said 
that  the  thirteenth  discussed  Gen.  iv.  15:  and  in  his  Contra  Ceis. 
VI.  49  Origen  speaks  of  his  work  upon  Genesis  "  from  the  beginning 
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states  that  not  only  the  preceding  eight  had  been 
composed  at  Alexandria,  but  also  th6se  on  the 
first  twenty-five  Psalms  ^  and  on  Lamentations.* 
Of  these  last  five  volumes  have  reached  us.     In 

them  he  mentions  also  his  books  On  the 
3       Resurrection/  of  which  there  are  two.     He 

wrote-  also  the  books  De  Principiis  ®  before 
leaving  Alexandria ;  and  the  discourses  entitled 
Stromata/  ten  in  number,  he  composed  in  the 
same  city  during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  as  the 
notes  by  his  own  hand  preceding  the  volumes 
indicate. 


of  the  book  up  to"  V.  x.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  com- 
menury  covered  only  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  homilies, 
however,  discuss  bnef  passages  tailcen  from  various  parts  of  the 
book. 

*  Origen's  writings  on  the  Psalms  comprised  a  complete  com- 
mentary (cf.  Jerome's  £/.  ad  Augustinumt  §  ao;  Migne  s  ed.;  Ep. 
iza),  brief  notes  ("quod  Enchiridion  iUe  vocabat,  see  Migne's 
edition  of  Jerome's  works,  Vol.  VIII.  Sax,  and  compare  the  entire 
Br€viarium  in  Psaimos  which  follows,  and  which  doubdess  con- 
tains much  of  Origen's  work;  see  Smith  and  Wace,  IV.  p.  xo8}  and 
homilies.  Of  these  there  are  still  extant  numerous  fragments  in 
Greek,  and  nine  complete  homilies  in  the  Latin  version  of  Rufinus 
(printed  by  Lommatzsch  in  Vols.  XI. -XI 1 1.}.  The  catalogue  of 
terome  mentions  forty-six  books  of  notes  on  the  Psalms  and  xz8 
homilies.  The  commentary  on  the  a6th  and  following  Psalms  seem  to 
have  been  written  after  leaving  Alexandria  (to  judge  (rom  Eusebius* 
statement  here). 

*  There  are  extant  some  extracts  (citAoyai)  of  Orieen's  exposi- 
tions of  the  book  of  Lamentations,  which  are  printed  by  Lommatxsch, 
XIII.  x67^-ax8.  They  are  prol»bly  from  the  commentary  which 
Eusebius  tells  us  was  written  before  Origen  left  Alexandria,  and  five 
books  of  which  were  extant  in  his  time.  The  catalogue  of  Jerome 
ako  mentions  five  books. 

^  Jerome  (in  the  catalogue  and  in  the  passage  quoted  bv  Rufinus, 
Apof.  II.  ao)  mentions  two  books  and  two  dialogues  on  the  Resur- 
rection {De  Resurrectione  lihros  duot.  Et  alio*  de  Resurrectitme 
dialogos  duos).  MHiether  the  dialogues  formed  an  independent 
work  we  do  not  know.  We  hear  of  them  from  no  other  source.  The 
work  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Methodius,  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
heresy  in  the  extant  fragments. 

0  Of  Orinn's  De  Principiis  (vrpl  apxwi^),  which  was  written 
before  he  lelc  Alexandria,  there  are  still  extant  some  fragments  in 
Greek,  together  with  brief  portions  of  a  translation  by  Jerome  (in 
his  epistle  to  Avitus;  Migne's  ed.;  Ep.  xa4),and  a  complete  but 
greatly  altered  translation  by  Rufinus.  The  latter,  together  with 
tne  extant  fragments,  is  printed  by  Lommatzsch,  Vol.  XXI.;  and 
also  separately  by  Kedepenning  (Lips.  1836);  Engl,  trans,  by 
Crombie,  in  the  Anie-Nicene  Fathers,  The  work  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  Orijsen's  writings,  and  from  it  we  gather  our  fullest 
Knowledge  as  to  his  opinions,  philosophical  and  theological;  though 
unfortunately  Rufinus  alterations  have  made  it  doubtful  in  many 
cases  what  Origen's  original  meaning  was.  The  work  constitutes 
the  first  attempt  to  form^  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  con- 
tains a  great  many  peculiar,  often  startling  errors,  and  was  the  chief 
source  of  the  attacks  made  upon  Origen  for  heterodoxy;  and  yet 
the  author's  object  was  only  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  accepted  by 
the  Church,  and  to  show  how  they  could  be  systematized  by  the  aid 
of  Scripture  or  of  reason.  He  did  not  intend  to  bring  forward  doc- 
trines inconsistent  with  the  received  faith  of  the  Church.  The 
work  consists  of  four  books.  To  quote  from  Westcott:  "  The  com- 
position is  not  strictly  methodical.  Digressions  and  repetitions 
interfere  with  the  symmetiy  of  the  plan.  But  to  speak  ^nerally, 
the  first  book  deals  with  C^od  and  creation  (religious  statics) ;  the 
second  and  third  books  with  creation  and  providence,  with  man  and 
redemption  (religious  dynamics) ;  and  the  fourth  book  with  Holy 
Scripture." 

Intellectually  the  work  is  of  a  very  high  order,  abounding  in 
deep  and  original  thought  as  well  as  in  grand  and  lofty  senti- 
ments. 

T  In  his  catalogue,  JeronA  gives  among  the  commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament  the  simple  title  Stromatum^  without  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  work.  But  in  his  Ep.  ad  Magnum^  §  4  (Migne's  ed., 
Ep.  70) ,  he  says  that  Origen  wrote  ten  books  of  Stromata  in  imita- 
tion of  Clement's  work,  and  in  it  compared  the  opinions  of  Chris- 
tians and  philosophers,  and  confirmed  the  dogmas  of  (Christianity  by 
appeals  to  Plato  and  other  Greek  philosophers  {Hunc  imitatus 
OrigineSy  decern  scripsit  Stromateas^  Christianornm  et  philoso- 
phorum  inter  se  sententias  comparans  :  et  omnia  nostrte  re- 
ligionis  dogmata  de  Platone  et  Aristotele^  Numenio^  Cornuto- 
que  conjirmans) .  Only  three  brief  fragments  of  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  work  are  now  extant  (printed  in  Lommatzsch's  ed.,  XVII. 
69-78).  These  fragments  are  sufficient  to  show  us  that  the  work 
was  exegetical  as  well  as  doctrinal,  and  discussed  topics  of  various 
kinds  in  the  light  of  Scripture  as  well  as  in  the  light  <k  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
His  Review  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures. 

When  expounding  the  first   Psalm,^  he       1 
gives  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  *  as  follows  : 

''  It  should  be  stated  that  the  canonical  books, 
as  the  Hebrews  have  handed  them  down,  are 
twenty-two ;  corresponding  with  the  number  of 
their  letters."     Farther  on  he  says : 

"  The  twenty-two  books  of  the  Hebrews  2 
are  the  following :  That  which  is  called  by 
us  Genesis,  but  by  the  Hebrews,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  Bresith,*  which  means,  *  In  the 
beginning' ;  Exodus,  Welesmoth,^that  is, 'These 
are  the  names';  Leviticus,  Wikra,  'And  he 
called  * ;  Numbers,  Ammesphekodeim ;  Deuter- 
onomy, Eleaddebareim, '  These  are  the  words ' ; 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Nave,  Josoue  ben  Noun; 
Judges  and  Ruth,  among  them  in  one  book, 
Saphateim;  the  First  and  Second  of  Kings, 
among  them  one,  Samouel,  that  is, '  The  called  of 
God ' ;  the  Third  and  Fourth  of  Kings  in  one, 
Wammelch  David,  that  is,  'The  kingdom  of 
David ' ;  of  the  Chronicles,  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond in  one,  Dabre'iamein,  that  is,  '  Records  of 
days ' ;  Esdras,*  First  and  Second  in  one,  Ezra, 
that  is,  '  An  assistant ' ;  the  book  of  Psalms, 
Spharthelleim ;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Me- 
loth ;  Ecclesiastes,  Koelth ;  the  Song  of  Songs 
(not,  as  some  suppose,  Songs  of  Songs),  Sir  Hassi- 
rim ;  Isaiah,  Jessia ;  Jeremiah,  with  Lamenta- 
tions and  the  epistle  in  one,  Jeremia;  Daniel, 
Daniel;  Ezekiel,  Jezekiel;  Job,  Job;  Esther, 
Esther.  And  besides  these  there  are  the  Mac- 
cabees, which  are  entitled  Sarbeth  Sabanaiel.* 
He  gives  these  in  the  above-mentioned  work. 

^  On  Origen's  commentary  on  Psalms,  see  the  previous  chapter, 
note  3.  The  first  fragment  given  here  by  Eusebius  is  found  also  in 
the  Philocalia^  chap.  3,  where  it  forms  part  of  a  somewhat  longer 
extract.  The  second  fragment  is  extant  only  in  this  chapter  of 
Eusebius'  History. 

*  On  the  Hebrew  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  Bk.  III.  chap. 
10,  note  X .  Upon  Origen's  omission  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  and 
the  insertion  CM  the  apocryphal  epistle  of  Jeremiah,  see  the  same  note. 

'  I  have  reproduced  Origen  s  Greek  transliteration  of  this  and 
the  following  Hebrew  words  letter  by  letter.  It  will  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  the  words  with  the  Hebrew  titles  of  the  books,  as 
we  now  have  them,  that  Origen's  pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  even 
after  making  all  due  allowance  for  a  difference  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Greek  and  for  changes  in  the  Hebrew  text,  must  have  been,  ia 
many  respects,  quite  different  from  ours. 

*<*  OvcAcorfittff.  I  represent  the  diphthong  ov  at  the  beginning  c^ 
a  word  by  •*  w." 

*  The  first  and  second  books  of  Esdras  here  referred  to  are  not 
the  apocryphal  books  known  by  that  name,  but  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  canon  formed  but  one  book,  as  Origen  sj^s 
here,  but  which  in  the  LXX  were  separated  (see  above,  Bk.  111. 
chap,  xo,  note  4).  Esdras  is  simply  the  form  which  the  word  Ezra 
assumes  in  Greek. 

*  Whether  this  sentence  closed  Origen's  discussion  of  the  Hebrew 
canon,  or  whether  he  went  on  to  mention  the  other  apocryphal  books, 
we  cannot  tell.  The  latter  seems  intrinsically  much  more  probable, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  insertion  of  the  Maccaboes  in  this 
connection,  and  the  omission  of  all  the  others;  for  the  Maccabees, 
as  is  clear  from  the  words  c^w  hk  rovrttv  c<rrt  ra  Maxica0aiKa,  are 
not  reckoned  by  Origen  among  the  twenty-two  books  as  a  part  of 
the  Hebrew  canon.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
Eusebius  should  have  broken  off  thus,  in  the  midst  of  a  passable,  with- 
out any  explanation;  though  it  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  he 
gives  only  the  first  sentence  of  the  new  paragraph  on  the  books  if 
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3  In  his  first  book  on  Matthew's  Gospel,' 
maintaining  the  Canon  of  the  Church,  he 

testifies  that  he  knows  only  four  Gospels,  writ- 
ing as  follows : 

4  *'  Among  the  four  Gospels,'  which  are  the 
only  indisputable  ones  in  the  Church  of  God 

under  heaven,  I  have  learned  by  tradition  that 
the  first  was  written  by  Matthew,  who  was  once 
a  publican,  but  afterwards  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  it  was  prepared  for  the  converts 
from  Judaism,  and  published  in  the  Hebrew 

5  language.®     The  second  is  by  Mark,  who 
composed  it  according  to  the  instructions  of 

Peter,'  who  in  his  Catholic  epistle  acknowledges 

him  as  a  son,  saying,  'The  church  that  is  at 

Babylon  elected  together  with  you,  saluteth 

6  you,  and  so  doth  Marcus,  my  son.**®    And 
the  third  by  Luke,  the  Gospel  commended 

by  Paul,"  and  composed  for  Gentile  converts. 
Last  of  alUthat  by  John."  "« 

7  In  the  fifth  book -of  his  Expositions  of 
John's  Gospel,  he  speaks  thus  concerning 

the  epistles  of  the  apostles :  ^ 

"But  he  who  was  'made  sufficient  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  New  Testament,  not  of  the  let- 
ter, but  of  the  Spirit,'"  that  is,  Paul,  who  'fully 
preached  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  and  round 
about  even  unto  Ulyricum,'^  did  not  write 
to  all  the  churches  which  he  had  instructed; 
and  to  those  to  which  he  wrote  he  sent  but 

8  few  lines.**   And  Peter,  on  whom  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  built, '  against  which  the  gates 

of  hell  shall  not  prevail,* "  has  left  one  acknowl- 
edged epistle ;  perhaps  also  a  second,  but  this 

the  LXX,  in  order  to  *how  that  the  discussioa  of  the  Hebrew  canon 
cknes,  and  a  new  subject  U  introduced  at  this  point.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  it  must  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Orieen  did  not 
reckon  tne  books  of  the  Maccabees  as  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  canon, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  did  reckon  those  books,  as  well  as 
others  (jl  not  all)  of  tHaus  books  given  in  the  LXX,  as  inspired  Scrip- 
ture. This  latter  fact  is  proved  oy  his  use  of  these  books  indiscrimi- 
nately with  those  of  the  Hebrew  canon  as  sources  for  dogmatic  proof 
texts,  and  also  by  his  express  citation  of  at  least  some  of  them  as 
Scripture  (df.  on  this  subject,  Redepenning,  p.  33^  so.).  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  Orieen  did  not  adopt  the  Hebrew  canon  as 
his  own,  but  that  he  states  tt  as  clearly  as  he  does  in  this  place,  in 
order  to  bring  concretely  before  the  minds  of  his  readers  the  differ- 
ence between  the  canon  of  the  Jews  and  the  canon  of  the  Christians, 
who  looked  upon  the  LXX  as  the  more  authoritative  form  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Perhaps  he  had  in  view  the  same  purpose  that  led 
him  to  OMnpare  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  LXX  in  nis  Hexapla  (see 
chap.  x6,  no«e  8). 

'  <^  Origen's  Commentary  on  Matthew,  see  chap.  36,  note  4. 
The  fragment  given  here  by  Eusebius  is  all  that  is  extant  of  the 
first  book  of  the  commentary. 

'  Compare  Origen's  Horn,  /.  in  Lucam:  Ecclesta  guatuor  habei 
eoangelia,  kmrtsta  plurima  ;  and  tnulti  conaii  sunt  scribere^ 
sed*t  tmulti coMoii sunt  ordinart:  quatuor  tantum  evangtlia  sunt 
probata,  &c.  Compare  also  Irenaeus,  Adv^  Httr,  HL  xi,  8,  where 
the  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Gospels  to 
be  either  more  or  fewer  in  number  tlum  four;  and  the  Muratorian 
Fragment  where  the  four  Gospels  are  named,  but  the  number  four  is 
not  represented  as  in  itself  the  necessary  number;  also  Tertullian's 
Adv.  Marc.  IV.  2,  and  elsewhere. 

*  See  Bk.  I IL  chap.  94,  note  5. 

•  See  Bk.  H.  chap.  15,  note  4.        "  x  Pet.  v.  13. 

"  See  Bk.  \\\.  chap.  4,  notes  la  and  15.  Origen  refers  here  to 
a  G>r.  viii.  x8,  where,  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  reference  is  not 
to  any  specific  Gospel  any  more  than  in  the  passages  referred  to 
above.  III.  4,  note  15.  i^  See  Bk.  IIL  chap.  94. 

^  This  fragment  from  the  fifth  book  of  Origen's  commentary  on 
John  is  extant  only  in  this  chapter.    The  context  is  not  preserved. 

**  a  Cor.  iii.  6.  ^^  See  Bk.  III.  chap.  34,  note  a. 

»  Rom.  XV.  X9.  1'  Matt.  xvi.  x8. 


is  doubtful.^*    Why  need  we  speak  of  him      9 
who  reclined  upon  the  bosom  of  Tesus,*f 
John,  who  has  left  us  one  Gospel,*'~thougH  he 
confessed  that  he  might  write  so  many  that  the 
world  could  not  contain  them  ?**    And  he  wrote 
also  the  Apocalypse,  but  was  commanded  to 
keep  silence  and  not  to  write  the  words 
of  the  seven  thunders."    He  has  left  also    10 
an  epistle  of  very  few  lines ;  perhaps  also 
a  second  and  third  ;  but  not  all  consider  them 
genuine,  and  together  they  do  not  contain  a 
hundred  lines." 

In  addition  he  makes  the  following  state-     11 
ments  in  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews'^  in  his  Homilies  upon  it: 

"  That  the  verbal  style  of  the  epistle  entitled 
'To  the  Hebrews,*  is  not  rude  like  the  language  of 
the  apostle,  who  acknowledged  himself  '  rude  in 
speech,'**  that  is,  in  expression ;  but  that  its  dic- 
tion is  purer  Greek,  any  one  who  has  the  power 
to  discern  differences  of  phraseology  will  ac- 
knowledge.  Moreover,  that  the  thoughts  of    12 
the  epistle  are  admirable,  and  not  inferior 
to  the  acknowledged  apostolic  writings,  any  one 
who  carefully  examines  the  apostolic  text** 
will  admit."     Farther  on  he  adds  :  13 

"  If  I  gave  my  opinion,  I  should  say  that 
the  thoughts  are  those  of  the  apostle,  but  the  dic- 
tion and  phraseology  are  those  of  some  one  who 
remembered  the  apostolic  teachings,  and  wrote 
down  at  his  leisure,  what  had  been  said  by  his 
teacher.     Therefore  if  any  church  holds  that  this 
epistle  is  by  Paul,  let  it  be  commended  for  this. 
For  not  without  reason  have  the  ancients 
handed  it  down  as  Paul's.     But  who  wrote     14 
the  epistle,  in  truth,  God  knows.   The  state- 
ment of  some  who  have  gone  before  us  is  that 
Clement,  bishop  of   the  Romans,   wrote    the 
epistle,  and  of  others  that  Luke,  die  author  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  wrote  it."    But  let  this 
suffice  on  these  matters. 


"  On  the  first  and  second  Epistles  of  Peter,  see  Bk.  III.  chap. 
3,  notes  i  and  a.  ^  See  John  xiii.  aj. 

*"  On  Johns  Gospel,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  24,  note  i;  on  the 
Apocalypse,  note  ao;  and  on  the  epistles,  notes  x8  and  19  of  the  same 
chapter. 

**  See  John  xxi.  95. 

*•  See  Rev.  x.  4. 

ts  Upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  Origen's  treatment  of 
it,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  3,  note  17.  The  two  extracts  given  here  by 
Eusebius  are  the  only  fragments  of  Origen's  Homilies  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  now  extant.  Four  brief  Latin  fragments  of  his 
commentary  upon  that  epistle  are  preserved  in  the  first  book  of 
Pamphilus'  Defense  o/OrigeHt  and  are  printed  hv  Lommatxsch  in 
Vol.  v.  p.  397  s^.  The  commentaries  (or  "books,"  as  they  are 
called)  are  mentioned  only  in  that  Defense,  The  catalogue  of 
Jerome  speaks  only  of  "eighteen  homilies."  We  know  nothing 
about  the  extent  or  the  date  of  composition  of^  these  homilies  and 
commentaries.  ^     "2  Cor.  xi.  6. 

**  it;Mvi\iav^  Tn  avftyv^tx.  Tjj  airoa'roAiK|7.  orayvwirit  meant 
originally  the  act  of  reading,  then  also  that  which  is  read.  It  thus 
came  to  oe  used  (like  ai^avKwo-ua)  of  the  pericope  or  text  or  section 
of  the  Scri])ture  read  in  church,  and  in  the  plural  to  desi^ate  the 
church  lectionaries,  or  service  books.  In  the  present  case  it  is  used 
evidently  in  a  wider  sense  of  the  text  of  Paul's  writings  as  a  whole. 
This  use  of  the  two  words  to  indicate,  not  simply  the  selection  read 
in  church,  but  the  text  of  a  book  or  books  as  a  whole,  was  not  at  all 
uncommon,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ^  examjilcs  given  by  Suicer» 
although  he  does  not  mention  this  wider  signification  among  the 
uses  of  the  wotd.    See  his  Thesaurus^  s.v. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Heraclas  becomes  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 

It  was  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  above-men- 
tioned reign  that  Origen  removed  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Caesarea,^  leaving  the  charge  of  the 
catechetical  school  in  that  city  to  Heraclas. 
Not  long  afterward  Demetrius,  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  died,  having  held  the  office 
for  forty-three  full  years,*  and  Heraclas  suc- 
ceeded him.  At  this  time  Firmilianus,'  bishop 
of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  was  conspicuous. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

How  the  Bishops  regarded  Origen, 

^E  was  so  earnestly  affected  toward  Origen, 
that  he  urged  him  to  come  to  that  country  for 
the  benefit  of  the  churches,  and  moreover  he 
visited  him  in  Judea,  remaining  with  him  for 
some  time,  for  the  sake  of  improvement  in 
divine  things.  And  Alexander,'  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Theocdstus,'  bishop  of  Csesarea,  at- 
tended on  him  constantly,'  as  their  only  teacher, 
and  allowed  *  him  to  expnjund  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  perform  the  other  duties  pertain- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  discourse.' 

1  The  tenth  year  of  Alexander  Sevenis,  231  a.d.  On  Origen's 
departure  friMn  Alexandria  at  this  time,  see  below,  p.  396.  On  Her- 
Acfas,  see  chap.  3,  note  a. 

'  On  the  episcopacy  of  Demetrius,  see  6k.  V.  chap.  93,  note  4. 
Fortv«three  years,  begmnin^  with  189  a.d..  bring  us  down  to  333  as 
Ihe  date  of  his  death,  and  Uus  agrees  excellently  with  the  statements 
of  this  chapter. 

*  Firmflian.  bishop  of  Csesarea.  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  (to  be 
distinguished  from  Caesarea  in  Palestine),  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  prelates  of  his  day  in  the  Eastern  Cnurch.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Origen,  as  we  learn  from  the  next  chapter,  and  took  part  in  a 
counctl  called  on  account  of  the  schi«n  of  Novatian  (see  chap.  46}, 
and  also  in  councils  called  to  consider  the  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
(see  Bk.  VII.  chaps.  38  and  30).  He  was  one  of  the  bishops  whom 
Stephen  excommunicated  because  they  rebaptized  heretics  (see  Bk. 
VII.  chap.  3.  note  3,  amd  chap.  5,  note  4),  and  he  wrote  an  epistle 
upon  this  subject  to  Cyprian,  which  is  extant  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion made  by  Cyprian  nimself  {Ep,  7^,  al.  75,  in  the  collection  of 
Cyprian's  epistles.  See  Did.  0/ Christ.  Biog.  I.  751,  note).  Basil 
(<?f  Spiritu  Sattcto,  39)  refers  to  works  (A^yot)  left  by  Firmilian, 
but  none  of  them  are  extant  except  the  single  epistle  mentioned, 
nor  do  we  hear  from  any  other  source  that  he  was  a  writer.  Jerome 
does  not  mention  him  in  his  De  vir.  ill.  The  exact  date  of  his 
accession  is  unknown  to  us,  as  it  very  likely  was  to  Eusebius  also. 
He  was  a  bishop  already  in  the  tenth  year  of  Alexander  (231  a.d.), 
or  very  soon  afterward,  and  from  Bk.  VII.  chap.  30,  we  learn  that 
he  died  at  Tarsus  on  his  way  to  Antioch  to  attend  a  council  which 
had  been  summoned  to  deal  with  Paul  of  Samosata.  This  synod 
was  held  about  365  a.d.  (not  in  373  as  is  commonly  supposed;  sec 
Bk.  VII.  chap.  39.  note  x),  and  it  is  at  this  time,  therefore,  that  we 
must  put  the  deatn  of  Firmilian;  so  that  he  was  bishop  of  Caesarea 
at  least  some  thirty-four  years. 

^  On  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  see  chap.  8,  note  6. 

*  On  Theoctistus,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  see  chap.  19, 
note  97. 

'  A  number  of  MSS.,  followed  by  Heinichen  and  some  others, 
insert  at  this  point  wf  cirof  ciirctF  ("  so  to  speak"). 

*  The  presbyter  derived  his  authority  to  preach  and  teach  only 
from  the  bishop,  and  hence  these  bishops  extended  to  Origen,  whom 
they  had  ordained  a  presbyter,  full  liberty  to  preach  and  teach  with- 
in their  dioceses.^ 

*  rh.  AoiirJl  rov  ^ic«Ai|<rtaoTucov  K^ayov^ 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  Persecution  under  Maximinus. 

The  Roman  emperor,  Alexander,  having  fin- 
ished his  reign  in  thirteen  years,  was  succeeded 
by  Maximinus  Csesar.'  On  account  of  his  hatred 
toward  the  household  of  Alexander,'  which 
contained  many  believers,  he  began  a  persecu- 
tion, commanding  that  only  the  rulers  of  the 
churches  should  be  put  to  death,  as  responsible 
for  the  Gospel  teaching.  Thereupon  Origen 
composed  his  work  On  Martyrdom,*  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  Ambrose  and  Protoctetus,*  a  presby- 
ter of  the  parish  of  Caesarea,  because  in  the 
persecution  there  had  come  upon  them  both 
unusual  hardships,  in  which  it  is  reported  that 
they  were  eminent  in  confession  during  the  reign 
of  Maximinus,  which  lasted  but  three  years. 
Origen  has  noted  this  as  the  tiihe  of  the  perse- 
cution in  the  twenty-second  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries on  John,  and  in  several  epistles.^ 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FadianuSf  who  was  wonderfully  designated 
Bishop  of  Rome  by  God, 

GORDIANUS  succeeded  Maximinus  as  Ro-  1 
man  emperor;^  and  Pontianus,'  who  had 

>  Alexander  Severus  was  murdered  eariy  in  the  year  33^,  and  was 
succeeded  at  once  by  his  commanding  general,  the  Thractan  Maxi- 
minus, or  Caiiu  Julius  Verus  Maximinus,  as  he  called  himself. 

*  The  reference  here  is  not  to  the  immediate  iamily  of  Alexander, 
but  to  the  court  as  a  whole,  his  family  in  the  widest  sense,  includinc 
court  officials,  servants,  &c     The  favor  which    Alexander   had 
shown  to  the  Christians  (see  chap,  ax^  note  8)  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  fact  that  there  were  so  man^  Christians  at  court,  as  Eusebius 
informs  us  here.    This  persecution  was  at  first  directed,  Eusebius 
tells  us,  solely  against  the  heads  of  the  churches  (rovv  tmf  irnKkyrtrnv 
apxoi«Ta«) ,  i.e.  the  bishops ;  and  we  might  imagine  only  those  bishops 
who  had  stood  nearest  Alexander  and  nad  beoa  roost  favored  by  htm 
to  be  meant  (Pontianus  and  Hipoolytus  of  Rome  were  exiled,  for 
instance,  at  the  very  beginning  or  Maximinus'  reisn,  in  the  year  935 ; 
see  chap,  aa,  note  z) ;  for  Maximinus*  hostility  to  AeQiiistians  seems 
to  have  been  caused,  not  by  religiotis  motives,  but  bv  mere  hatred  of 
his  predecessor,  and  of  every  cause  to  which  he  had  snown  fikvor.  But 
the  persecution  was  not  confined  to  such  persons,  as  we  leam  Izom 
this  chai>ter,  which  tells  us  of  the  sufferings  of  AmDroae  and  iSrotoc- 
tetus,  neither  of  whom  was  a  bishop.    It  seems  probable  that  most  of 
the  iwrsecuting  was  not  the  result  of  positive  efibrts  on  tlie  part  of 
Maximinus,  but  rather  of  the  superstitious  hatred  of  the  common 
people,  whose  fears  had  been  recently  aroused  by  earthquakes  and 
who  always  attributed  such  calamities  to  the  existence  jtrf"  the  Chris- 
tians,   of  course  under  Maximinus  they  had  free  rein,  and  could 
persecute  whenever  they  or  the  provincial  authorities  felt  inclined 
(cf.  Firmilian's  epistle  to  C>i>rian,  and  Origen's  Exhort.  ttdMari.). 
Eusebius  tells  us  nothing  of  Orion's  whereabouts  at  diis  time;  but 
in  Palladius'  Hist.  Laus.  147,  it  ts  said  that  Origen  was  given  refuge 
by  Juliana  in  C^a»area  in  Cappadocia  during  some  persecution,  un- 
doubtedly this  one,  if  the  report  is  true  (see  chap.  17,  note  4). 

*  This  work  on  martyrdom  (civ  /uio^nlpior  vporpcimjr&f  ^^>oc, 
Exhortatio  ad  Mariyrium)  is  still  extant,  and  is  printed  by 
Lommatzsch  in  Vol.  aX.,  p.  a3z-'3x6.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  and 
inspiring  exhortation. 

*  On  Ambrose,  see  chap.  z8,  note  x.  Protoctetus,  a  presbyter  of 
the  church  of  C^sarea  (apparently  Palestinian  Cassarea),  is  Known 
to  us  only  from  this  passage. 

"  On  Origen's  Commentary  on  John's  Oospel,  see  chap.  94, 
note  z.  No  fragments  of  the  twenty-second  book  are  extant,  nor  any 
of  the  epistles  in  which  reference  is  made  to  this  persecution. 

^  Gordianus  the  younger,  grandson  of  Gordianus  I.,  and  nephew 
(or  son?)  of  Gordianus  II.,  oecame  emperor  after  the  murdier  of 
Balbinus  and  Pupienus,  in  July,  238,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
and  reigned  until  early  in  tfaie  year  344,  when  he  was  murdered  by 
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been  bishop  of  the  church  at  Rome  for  six  years, 

was  succeeded  by  Anteros.'    After  he  had  held 

the  office  for  a  month,  Fabianus  *  succeeded 

2  him.    They  say'  that  Fabianus  having  come, 
after  the  death  of  Anteros,  with  others  from 

the  country,  was  staying    at  Rome,   and  that 

while  there  he  was  chosen  to  the  office  through 

a  most  wonderful  manifestation  of  divine  and 

3  heavenly  grace.     For  when  all  the  brethren 
had  assembled  to  select  by  vote  him  who 

should  succeed  to  the  episcopate  of  the  church, 
several  renowned  and  honorable  men  were  in 
the  minds  of  many,  but  Fabianus,  although  pres- 
ent, was  in  the  mind  of  none.  But  they  relate 
that  suddenly  a  dove  flying  down  lighted  on  his 
heady  resembling  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  Saviour  in  the   form  of  a  dove. 

4  Thereupon  all  the  people,  as  if  moved  by 
one  Divine  Spirit,  with  all  eagerness  and 

unanimity  cried  out  that  he  was  worthy,  and 
without  delay  they  took  him  and  placed  him 
upon  the  episcopal  seat.* 

5  About  that  time  Zebinus,^  bishop  of  An- 
tioch  died,  and  Babylas'  succeeded  him. 

the  coldicn  and  succeeded  by  Philip.  He  is  made  bv  Eusebtus 
(both  here  and  in  the  Ckr^M^  the  diicct  successor  of  M aximinus, 
simply  because  only  two  or  three  months  dapsed  between  the  death 
of  tne  latter  and  his  own  accession. 

*  On  Pontianus.  see  chap.  33,  note  3. 

*  Both  here  ana  in  the  Ckrtm,  the  accession  of  Anteros  is  syn- 
chronised with  the  accession  of  Gordianus,  but  as  seen  in  chap.  83. 
note  3,  Pontianus  was  succeeded  by  Anteros  In  the  first  year  ot 
Maximinus,  i.e.  in  335,  —  three  years  earlier,  therefore,  than  the 
date  given  by  Eusebius.  All  the  authorities  agree  in  assignin|(  only 
one  month  and  a  few  days  to  the  episcopate  of  Anteros,  and  this  u  to  be 
accepted  as  correct.  Of  the  life  and  character  of  Anteros  we  know 
nothtng. 

*  Greek  ♦o^kartfv,  though  some  MSS.  read  «A«^iay6f .  The 
Armenian  and  Hieronymian  Ckran.  call  him  Fabianus;  the  Liberian 
catalogue,  Fabiua;  Eutychius  and  the  Alex.  cat..  Flabianus.  Ac- 
cording to  chap.  39,  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  tne  persecution  of 
Decius  fa;so-a^x).  Both  ver»«ons  of  the  CkroMm  assign  thirteen 
rears  to  hu  episcopate,  and  this  agrees  fiurly  well  with  the  notices 
here  and  in  chap.  39  ^accession  in  938  and  death  in  sco  or  ss')* 
But,  as  already  seen,  Eusebius  is  quite  wrong  in  the  dates  whidi 
he  nves  for  the  accession  of  these  three  bishops,  and  the  statements 
of  the^  Liberian  catalogue  are  to^  be  accepted,  which  put  Fabian's 
accession  in  Tanuary,  336,  and  his  death  in  January,  850,  after  an 

?>iscopate  of  fourteen  years  and  ten  days.  The  martyrdom  of 
abian  rests  upon  good  authority  (cf.  chap.  39,  and  Jerome's  dt 
vir.  ill.  chap.  54,  and  especially  Cvprian's  EputUs^  1,  <*/.  9,  and 
30).  From  these  epistles  we  learn  tnat  he  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
▼irtue.  He  stands  out  more  clearly  in  the  light  of  history  thui  most 
of  the  early  Roman  bishops,  but  tradition  has  handed  down  a  great 
many  unfounded  stories  in  regard  to  him  (see  the  article  in  the  DicU 
^Christ,  Btog.), 

*  ^au9i,     Eusebius  is  our  only  authority  for  the  following  story. 
Rufinus  (VI.  ax)  tells  a  similar  tale  in  connection  with  Zephyrinus. 

*  Tor  ^poror  r^c  «vt<rKoa^f . 

"*  On  2^biniis,  see  chap.  33,  note  4. 

*  Babylas  occupies  an  illustrious  i>lace  in  the  list  of  ancient  mar- 

S-%  (cf.  Tillemont,  Mem.  III.  400-409).  Chrysostom  devoted  a 
tal  oration  to  his  memory  (/m  sanctum  Babylam  contra  ynlia- 
num  ct  contra  Gent/let)',  while  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  Sosomen, 
Theodoret,  and  others  make  honorable  mention  of  him.  There  are 
extant  the  Acta  Bc^lm  (spurious) ,  whichj  however,  confound  him 
with  a  martyr  who  suflered  under  Numenan.  The  legends  in  re- 
gard to  Babylas  and  to  the  miracles  performed  by  his  bones  are  very 
numerous  (see  Tillemont,  l.c,').     He  is  identified  by  Chrysostom  and 


others  with  the  bishop  mentioned  b^  Eusebius  in  chap.  3^,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  ooubt  the  identification  (see  Hamaclc,  Zeit  det 
Ignatius,  p.  48).  The  fact  of  his  martyrdom  under  Decius  (see 
cnap.  39)  is  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  doubt:  though  upon  the 
manner  of  it^  not  all  the  traditions  are  agreed,  Eusebius  reporting 
that  he  died  in  prison,  Chrysostom  that  he  died  by  violence.  The 
account  of  Eusebius  seems  the  most  reliable.  The  date  of  his  acces- 
sion is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  took  place 
during  the  rei^  of  Gordian  (338-344) ,  as  Eusebius  here  seems  to 
imply ;  though  it  is  true  that  ne  connects  it  closely  with  the  death 
of  Demetrius,  which  certainly  took  place  not  later  than  333  (see 


And  in  Alexandria  Heraclas,'  having  received 
the  episcopal  office  after  Demetrius,'^  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  charge  of  the  catechetical  school 
by  Dionysius,"  who  had  also  been  one  of  Ori- 
gen's  pupils. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  Pupils  of  Origen. 

While  Origen  was  carrying  on  his  customary 
duties  in  Caesarea,  many  pupils  came  to  him  not 
only  from  the  vicinity,  but  also  from  other  coun- 
tries. Among  these  llieodorus,  the  same  that 
was  distinguished  among  the  bishops  of  our 
day  under  the  name  of  Gregory,^  and  his  brother 

above,  Bk.  V.  chap,  as,  note  4).  There  is  no  warrant  for  carrying 
the  accession  of  Babylas  Imck  so  far  as  that. 

*  On  Heraclas,  see  dum.  3,  note  a. 

>'  On  the  episcopate  of  Demetrius,  see  Bk.  V.  chap,  aa,  note  4. 

"  On  Dionysius.  see  chap.  40.  note  z. 

>  Our  sources  for  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Gregory,  who  is 
known  as  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  ('*  wonder-worker "),  are  numer- 
ous, but  not  all  of  them  reliable.  He  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  here 
and  in  Bk.  VII.  chaps.  14  and  a8,  and  a  brief  account  of  his  life 
and  writings  is  given  by  Jerome  {Jl*  vir.  ill.  chap.  6;),  who  adds 
some  particulan  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  There  is  also  extant 
Gregory's  Panegyrical  Oration  in  praise  of  Origen,  which  contains 
an  outline  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  about 
a  century  later  wrote  a  Ine  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  which  is  still 
extant,  but  which  is  full  of  marvelous  stories,  and  omtains  little  that 
is  trustworthy.    Gre^iy's  lame  was  veiy  great  among  his  contem- 

eraries  and  succeedinjE  generations,  and  many  of  the  Fathers  have 
\  brief  accounts  of  hun.  or  references  to  him  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  here.    He  was  a  native  of  Neo-Ccsarea  in  Pontus 
(according  to  Gregory  Nyssa),  the  same  dty  of  which  he  was  idlter- 
ward  bishop,  was  of  wealthy  parentage,  and  oenn  the  study  of  law 
when  quite  young  (see  his  own  Orat.  Paneg.  cnap.  5).    Cx>ming  to 
Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  on  his  way  to  Berytus,  where  he  and  Ixis 
brother  Athenodorus  were  to  attend  a  school  of  law.  he  met  Origen, 
and  was  so  attracted  by  him  that  he  and  his  brotner  remained  in 
Caesarea  five  years  (according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome)  and  studied 
k^c,  physics,  mathematics,  ethics.  Greek  philosophy,  and  theology 
with  him  (see  his  Orat.).     At  tne  end  of  this  time  the  brothen 
returned  to  Pontus,  and  afterwards  were  made  bishops,  Gregory  of 
Neo-Caesarea,  his  native  place;  Athenodorus  of  some  unknown  city 
(Eusebius  here  and  in  VII.  z^and  38  says  only  that  they  were  botn 
bishops  of  churches  in  Pontus) .   Of  the  remarkable  events  connected 
with  tne  ordination  of  Gre£ory,  which  are  told  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here.    He  was  a  prominent  scholar  and 
writer,  and  a  man  universally  beloved  and  respected  for  his  deep 
piety  and  his  commanding  ability,  but  his  fame  rested  chiefly  upon 
the  reports  of  his  miracM-working,  which  were  widespread.    The 
prodigies  told  of  him  are  numerous  and  marvelous.     Eusebius  is 
silent  about  this  side  of  his  career  (whether  because  of  ignorance  or 
incredulity  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  latter  seems  most  probable),  but 
Jerome  refers  to  his  fame  as  a  minde-worker,  Gregory  of  Nyssa'a 
Vflfa,  u  full  of  it,  and  Basil  and  other  later  writers  dwell  upon  it. 
What  the  foundation  for  all  these  traditions  was  we  do  not  know. 
He  was  a  famous  missionary,  and  seems  to  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  converting  the  pagans  of  his  diocese,  which  was  almost 
wholly  heathen  when  he  became  bishop.     This  great  missionary 
success  may  have  given  rise  to  the  tales  of  supernatural  power,  some 
cause  above  the  oidiziary  being  assumed  W  the  common  people  as 
necessary  to  account  for  such  results.    Miracles  and  other  super- 
natural phenomena  were  quite  commonly  assumed  in  those  days 
as  causes  of  conversions — especially  if  the  conversions  themselves 
were  in  any  way  remarkable  (cf.  e.g.  the  close  of  the  anonymous 
Dialogue  with  Herbanua^  a  Jew) .  Not  only  the  miracles,  but  aJso 
many  other  events  reported  m  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  Vita%  must  be 
resarded  as  unfounded;  e.g.  the  account  of  a  long  period  of  study  in 
Awxandria  of  which  our  more  reliable  sources  contain  no  trace. 
The  veneration  in  which  Gregory  held  Origen  is  dear  enough  from 
his  pane^ric,  and  the  ^reat  regard  which  Origen  cherished  for 
Gregory  is  revealed  in  his  epistle  to  the  latter,  written  soon  after 
Gregory's  arrival  in  Neo-C^aesarea,  and  still  preserved  in  the  Philo- 
ealiay  chap.  z^.    The  works  of  Gregory  known  to  us  are  his  Pane- 
gyrical Oration  in  praise  of  (jrigen,  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
tne  latter  and  of  a  great  multitude  before  Gregory's  departure  from 
Caesarea,  and  still  extant:  a  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiaates, 
mentioned  by  Terome  (/.r.),  and  likewise  extant;   several  epistles 
referred  to  by  Jerome  (/.<-.),  only  one  of  which,  his  so-called  Canoni- 
cal Epistle t  addressea  to  an  anonymous  bishop  of  Pontus,  is  still 
preserved;  and  finally  a  trinitarian  creed,  or  confession  of  faith. 
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Athenodorus,*  we  know  to  have  been  especially 
celebrated.  Finding  them  deeply  interested  in 
Greek  and  Roman  learning,  he  inAised  into  them 
a  love  of  philosophy,  and  led  them  to  exchange 
their  old  zeal  for  the  study  of  divinity.  Remain- 
ing with  him  five  years,  they  made  such  progress 
in  divine  things,  that  although  they  were  still 
young,  both  of  them  were  honored  with  a  bish- 
opric in  the  churches  of  Pontus. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Africanus, 

1  At  this  time  also  Africanus,^  the  writer  of 

the  books  entitled  Cesti,  was  well  known. 

which  is  given  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  his  Vita^  and  whose  genu- 
ineness  has  been  warmly  disputed  (e.g.  \xy  Lardner,  Works,  II. 
p.  634  sq.) ;  but  since  Caspari's  defense  m  it  in  his  Getch.  d.  Tauf- 
symbol*  und  der  Glauhentngelt  its  authenticity  may  be  regarded 
as  established.  These  four  writings,  together  with  some  works 
falsely  ascribed  to  Gregory,  are  translated  in  Th*  AtUe-tficent 
Fathers t  Am.  ed.,  Vol.  Vl.  p.  x-8o.  Original  Greek  in  Migne's 
Pair.  Or,  X.  083-1343.  See  idso  Ryssel's  Gregorius  Tkauma' 
iurgus.    SttH  Ltoen  und  tsine  SckrifUn;  Leipzig,  z88o.    Ryssel 

fives  (p.  6^-79)  a  German  translation  of  two  tiitnerto  unknown 
yriac  writmgs  of  Gregory,  one  on  the  equality  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  and  the  other  on  tne  passibility  and  mipassibilitv  of  God. 
Gregory's  dates  cannot  be  fixed  with  exactness;  but  as  ne  cannot 
have  seen  Ori^en  in  Caesarea  until  after  331,  and  was  very  youns 
when  he  met  htm  there,  he  must  have  been  l>om  as  late  as  the  second 
decade  of  the  third  century.  As  he  was  with  Origen  at  least  five 
years,  he  can  hardly  have  taken  his  farewell  of  him  until  after  the 
persecution  of  Maxuninus  (i.e.  after  238),  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  pronounced  his  panegyrical  oration  during  that  persecution. 
He  speakkin  the  first  chapter  of  that  oration  of  not  having  delivered 
an  oratioinor  eight  years^  and  this  is  commonly  supposed  to  imply 
that  it  was  eight  years  smce  he  had  begun  to  study  with  Origen,  in 
which  case  the  oration  must  be  put  as  late  as  339,  and  it  must  be 
assumed,  if  Eusebius'  five  years  are  accepted  as  accurate,  that  he 
was  absent  for  some  three  years  during  that  period  (perhaps  while 
the  persecution  was  going  on).  But  the  eight  years  cannot  be 
pressed  in  this  connection,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may 
nave  been  reckoned  from  an  earlier  time,  perhaps  from  the  time 
when  he  began  the  study  of  law,  which  was  before  he  met  Oriein 
(see  Patugyr.  chaps,  x  and  5).  If  we  were  to  suppose  the  order 
followed  by  Eusebius  strictly  chronological,  we  should  have  to  put 
Gregory^s  acquaintance  with  Origen  into  the  reign  of  Gordian  (338- 
044).  The  truth  is,  the  matter  cannot  be  decided.  He  is  said  by 
Gregory  of  Njrssa  to  have  retired  into  concealment  during  the  perse- 
cution of  Decius,  and  to  have  returned  to  his  charge  again  after  its 
close.  He  was  present  with  his  brother  Athenodorus  at  one  of  the 
councils  called  to  consider  the  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata  (see  Bk. 
VII.  chap.  38),  but  was  not  present  at  the  final  one  at  which  Paul 
was  condemned  (see  ibid,  chaps.  39  and  30,  and  note  a  on  the  latter 
chapter).  This  one  was  held  about  365  (see  ibid.  chap.  39,  note  x), 
and  hence  it  is  likely  that  Gregory  was  dead  before  that  date. 

*  Athenodorus  is  known  to  us  only  as  the  brother  of  Greeorv  and 
bishop  of  some  church  or  churches  m  Pontus  (see  Bk.  VII.  chaps. 
14  and  38). 

^  Julius  Africanus  (as  he  u  called  by  Jerome)  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  Ante-Nicene  age.  Not  much  is  known  of 
his  life,  though  he  seems  to  have  resided,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  Em- 
maus,  a  town  of  Palestine,  something  over  twenty  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem (not  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  xxiv.  13,  which  was  but  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  the  city),  for  we  hear  in  the  ChroH.^  and  in  Jerome's 
de  vir.  ill.  c.  63,  of  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Helio- 
gabalus.  and  securing  the  rebuilding  of  the  ruined  city  Emmaus 
tinder  tne  name  of  MicopoUs,  which  it  henceforth  bore.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  clergyman,  or  at  any  rate  not  a  bishop: 
for  he  is  spoken  of  as  such  by  no  early  authority,  and  he  is  addressed 
by  Origen  in  an  extant  epistle,  which  must  have  been  written  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  simply  as  "  brother."  His  dates  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  exactness.  He  must  have  been  already  a  prominent 
man  when  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  (between  318  and 
333) .  He  must  have  been  considerably  older  than  Orizen,  for  in  his 
epistle  to  him  he  calls  him  "  son,"  and  that  although  Origen  was  at 
the  time  beyond  middle  life  himself.  Unless  Eusebius  is  mistaken, 
he  was  still  alive  and  active  in  the  time  of  Gordian  (318-^41) .  But 
if  he  was  enough  older  than  Origen  to  address  him  as  son,  he  can 
hardly  have  lived  much  beyond  that  reign.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  (jhnstian  philosopher  and  scholar  rather  than  an  ecclesiastic,  and 

'  ^uch  part  in  the  church  afiairs  of  the  time  as  to  leave  men- 
'ame  in  the  accounts  di  the  synods  of  his  day.    He  was 


There  is  extant  an  epistle  of  his  to  Origen, 
expressing  doubts'  of  the  story  of  Susannah -in 
Daniel,  as  being  spurious  and  fictitious. 
Origen  answered  this  very  folly.  Other  2 
works  of  the  same  Africanus  which  have 
reached  us  are  his  five  books  on  Chronology,  a 
work  accurately  and  laboriously  prepared.  He 
says  in  this  that  he  went  to  Alexandria  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  fame  of  Heraclas,*  who  ex- 
celled especially  in  philosophic  studies  and 
other  Greek  learning,  and  whose  appointment  to 
the  bishopric    of   the    church   there   we   have 

quite  a  traveler,  as  we  learn  frqm  his  own  writings,  and  had  the 
well-deserved  reputat  jon  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
age.  Eusebius  mentions  four  works  left  by  him,  die  Cesti,  the 
ChroHieoHf  and  the  epistles  to  Origen  and  to  Aristides.  Jerome 
{I.e.)  mentions  only  the  last  three,  but  Photius  {Cod.  34)  refers  to 
all  four.  The  Cesti  {ictcToL  **  onbroidered  rardles  )  seems  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  miscellaneous  character  of  its  con- 
tents, which  included  notes  on  geography,  the  art  of  war,  medicine, 
agriculture,  &c.  It  is  said  by  Syncellus  to  have  been  composed  of 
nine  books:  Photius  mentions  fourteen,  Suidas  twenty-four.  It  is 
no  longer  extant,  but  numerous  scattered  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served. Its  authenticity  has  been  doubted,  chiefly  because  01  its 
purely  secular  character,  and  the  nature  of  some  of  the  notes,  which 
do  not  seem  worthy  of  the  clear-headed  and  at  the  same  time  Chris- 
tian scholar.  But  the  external  evidence,  which  is  not  unsupported 
by  the  internal,  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  we  must  conclude 
that  the  work  u  genuine.  The  extant  fragments  of  it  at«  given 
in  various  works  on  mathematics,  agriculture,  etc.  (see  Richard- 
son's Bihliographieal  Synopsis^  p.  68).  The  epistle  of  Africanus 
to  Origen  is  the  only  one  of  his  writings  preserved  in  a  complete 
form.  It  seems  that  Origen,  in  a  discussion  with  a  certain  cas- 
Bus  (see  Origen's  epistle  to  Africanus,  $  3),  at  which  Africanus 
was  present,  had  quoted  from  that  part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  which 
contains  the  apocryphal  story  of  Susannah.  Africanus  afterward 
wrote  a  brief  epistle  to  Origen,  in  which  he  contended  that  the  story 
is  not  authentic,  urging  among  other  arguments  differences  in  style 
between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  booki  and  tne  £sct  that  the  story  is  not 
found  in  Hebrew,  and  that  certain  phrases  show  that  it  was  com- 
posed orij^inally  in  Greek.  Origen  replied  at  considerable  length, 
maintaining  the  authenticity  of  the  passage,  and  thereby  showing 
himself  inferior  to  Africanus  in  critical  judgment.  Origen's  reply 
was  written  from  Nicomedia  (see  6  x),  where  he  was  staying  with 
Ambrose  (see  §  15) .  It  seems  prooable  that  this  visit  to  Nicomedia 
was  made  on  his  way  to  or  from  his  second  visit  to  Athens  (see  next 
chapter,  note  4).  Africanus'  greatest  work,  and  the  one  which 
brought  him  most  fame,  was  his  Chronicon.  in  five  books.  The 
work  is  no  longer  extant^  but^  considerable  fragments  of  it  have 
been  preserved  (e.g.  in  Eusebius'  Prtep.  Evang.  X.  xo,'and  Detn. 
Evang.  VIII.,  and  especially  in  the  Chronographia  of  Syncel- 
lus) ,  and  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius  which  is  r«ally  based  upon  it,  so 
that  we  are  enabled  to  gain  a  very  fair  idea  of  its  original  form.  As  de- 
scribed by  Photius,  it  was  concise,  but  omitted  nothing  worthy  of  men- 
tion, begmning  widi  the  creation  and  coming  down  to  the  reien  of 
Macrinus.  It  actually  extended  to  the  fourth  year  of  HeliogaEalus 
(asz) ,  as  we  see  from  a  quotation  made  bjy  Syncellus.  The  work  seems 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  common  desire  of  the  Christians  (exhibited 
by  Tatiaui  Clement  of  Alexander,  and  others)  to  prove  in  their  de- 
fense of  CHiristianity  the  antiquirir  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  thus 
take  away  the  accusation  of  novelty  brought  against  Christianity  by 
its  opjponents.  Africanus  apparently  aimed  to  produce  a  universal 
chronicle  and  history  which  should  exhibit  the  synchronism  of 
events  in  the  history  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  and  thus 
furnish  solid  ground  for  Christian  apologists  to  build  upon.  It  was 
the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  became  the  foundation  of  Christian 
chronicles  for  many  centunes.  The  time  at  which  it  was  written  is 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  date  at  which  the  chron- 
ological table  closes.  Salmon  (in  tne  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.) 
remarks  that  it  must  have  been  completed  early  m  the  year  33x,  for 
it  did  not  contain  the  names  of  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games  of 
the  350th  Olympiad,  which  took  place  in  that  year  (as  we  learn 
from  the  list  of  victors  copied  by  Eusebius  from  Africanus).  It  is 
said  by  Eusebius,  iust  below,  that  Africanus  reports  in  this  work 
that  he  had  visited  Alexandria  on  account  of  the  great  celebrity  of 
Heraclas.  This  is  very  surprising,  for  we  should  hardly  have  ex- 
pected Heraclas'  fame  to  have  attracted  such  a  man  to  Alexandria 
until  after  Origen  had  left,  and  he  had  himself  become  the  head  of 
the  school.  On  the  fourth  writing  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  the 
epistle  to  Aristides,  see  above,  Bk.  I.  cha[^.  7,  note  a.  The  frag- 
ments of  Africanus'  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cr^//,  have 
been  printed,  with  copious  and  valuable  notes,  by  Routh,  Rrl.  Sac. 
II.  331-509;  English  translation  in  the  Ante-Ntcene  Fathers,  Am. 

ed.,  VI.  Z3S-I40' 

*  airopoi/rrof.    A  very  mild  way  of  putting  his  complete  rgection 
of  the  story ! 

s  On  Heraclas,  see  chap.  3,  note  8/ 
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3  already  mentioned.  There  is  extant  also 
another  epistle  from  the  same  Africanus  to 
Aristides  on  the  supposed  discrepancy  between 
Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  Genealogies  of  Christ. 
In  this  he  shows  clearly  the  agreement  of  the 
evangelists,  from  an  account  which  had  come 
down  to  him,  which  we  have  already  given  in 
its  proper  place  in  the  first  book  of  this  work.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

The  Commentaries  which  Origen  composed  in 

Casarea  in  Palestine, 

1  About  this  time  Origen    prepared  his 
Commentaries  on  Isaiah^  and  on  Ezekiel.' 

Of  the  former  there  have  come  down  to  us  thirty 

books,  as  far  as  the  third  part  of  Isaiah,  to  the 

vision  of  the  beasts  in  the  desert ; '  on  Ezekiel 

twenty-five  books,  which  are  all  that  he 

2  wrote  on  the  whole    prophet.    Being  at 
that  time  in  Athens,^  he  finished  his  work 

on  Ezekiel  and  commenced  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Song  of  Songs,'  which  he  carried  forward 
to  the  fifth  book.    After  his  return  to  Caesarea, 

*  In  Bk.  I.  chai>.  7. 

^  "  About  this  time  "  refers  ut  still  to  the  reign  of  Gordian  (a^8- 
944).  Eusebtus  mentions  only  the  commentaries  on  Isaiah,  But 
Jerome  refers  also  to  homilies  and  notes.  The  thirty  books  which 
were  eactant  in  Eusebius'  time  extended  to  XXX.  6,  as  we  are  in- 
formed here.  Whether  the  commentary  originally  went  bevond 
this  point  we  do  not  know.  There  are  extant  only  two  brief  Latin 
fragments  from  the  first  and  eighth  books  of  the  commentary,  and 
nine  homilies  (the  last  inoommcte)  in  a  Latin  version  by  Jerome; 
printed  by  Lommatzsch.  Xllf.  335-301. 

*  Eusebius  records  that  Origen  wrote  only  twenty-five  books  of 
a  commentary  on  Ezekiel.  The  form  of  expression  would  seem  to 
imply  that  these  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  Ezekiel,  but  a  fragment 
of  the  twentieth  book,  extant  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Pkfio- 
caliay  deals  with  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  the  prophecy,  so  that 
the  twenty-five  books  must  have  covered  at  imy  rate  most  of  the 
ground.  The  catalogue  of  Jerome  mentions  twenty-nine  books  and 
twelve  homilies^  but  the  former  number  must  be  a  mistake,  for 
Eusebius'  explicit  statement  that  Origen  wrote  but  twenty-five  books 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  There  are  extant  only  the  Greek  fra^ent 
of  the  twentieth  book  referred  to  above,  fourteen  homilies  m  the 
Latin  version  of  Jerome,  and  a  few  extracts;  all  printed  by  Lom- 
matzsch,  XIV.  x-«32. 

'  i.e.  to  Isa.  xxx.  6,  where  the  LXX  reads  if  opcuriv  VMr  rfrpa- 
■mih^v  ritv  iv  rfi  ipnii^.  which  are  the  exact  words  used  by  Eusebius. 
Our  English  versions,  both  the  authorized  and  revised,  read,  "  The 
burden  of  the  beasu  of  the  South."  The  Hebrew  will  bear  either 
rendering. 

*  The  cause  of  this  second  visit  to  Athens  we  do  not  know,  nor 
the  date  of  it;  tdthou^  if  Eusebius  is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Gordian  ^338-9^).  He  must  have  remained 
some  rime  in  Athens  and  have  had  leisure  for  study,  for  he  finished 
his  commentary  on  Ezekiel  and  wrote  five  books  m  nis  commentary 
on  Canricles.  This  visit  to  Athens  is  to  be  disdnguished  from  the 
one  referred  to  in  chap.  33,  because  it  is  probable  that  Origen  found 
the  Ntcopolis  copy  01  the  Old  Testament  (mentioned  in  chap.  x6) 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Achaia.  and  this  visit  is  apparently  too 
late,  for  he  seems  to  have  finisheo  his  Hexapla  before  this  time; 
and  still  further,  the  epistle  in  which  he  refers  to  spurious  accounts 
of  his  disputation  at  Athens  (see  Jerome's  Apol.  adv.  Ruf.  II.  x8), 
complains  also  of  Demetrius  and  of  his  own  excommunication,  which, 
as  Redepenning  remarks,  points  to  a  date  soon  after  that  excommuni- 
cation took  place,  and  not  a  number  of  years  later,  when  Demetrius 
had  been  long  dead. 

*  From  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Phihcalia  we  learn  that  Ori- 
gen, in  his  youth,  wrote  a  small  book  {iiiKpl6^  rb^of )  upon  Canticles, 
of  which  a  sinsle  brief  fragment  is  preserved  in  that  chapter.  The 
catalogue  of  Jerome  mentions  ten  liooks,  two  books  written  early, 
and  two  homilies.  Eusebius  mentions  only  the  commentary,  of 
which,  he  says,  five  books  were  written  in  Atnens,  and  five  more  in 
Caesarea.  Ine  prologue  and  four  books  are  extant  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Rufinus,  and  two  homilies  in  a  translation  by  Jerome;  be- 
sides these,  some  Greek  extracts  made  by  Procopius,  —  all  printed  by 
Lommatzsch,  XIV.  333:  XV.*xo8. 


he  completed  these  also,  ten  books  in  num- 
ber. But  why  should  we  give  in  this  history  8 
an  accurate  catalogue  of  the  man's  works, 
which  would  require  a  separate  treatise?'  we 
have  furnished  this  also  in  our  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Pamphilus,^  a  holy  martyr  of  our  own 
time.  After  showing  how  great  the  diligence  of 
Pamphilus  was  in  divine  things,  we  give  in  that 
a  catalogue  of  the  library  which  he  collected  of 
the  works  of  Origen  and  of  other  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Whoever  desires  may  learn  readily 
from  this  which  of  Origen's  works  have  reached 
us.    But  we  must  proceed  now  with  our  history. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  Error  of  BeryHus, 

Bervllus,^  whom  we  mentioned  recently  1 
as  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  turned  aside 
from  the  ecclesiastical  standard'  and  attempt- 
ed to  introduce  ideas  foreign  to  the  faith. 
He  dared  to  assert  that  our  Saviour  and  Lord 
did  not  pre-exist  in  a  distinct  form  of  be- 
ing of  his  own '  before  his  abode  among  men, 
and  that  he  does  not  possess  a  divinity  of  his 
own,*  but  only  that  of  the  Father  dwelling 
in  him.  Many  bishops  carried  on  investi-  2 
gations  and  discussions  with  him  on  this 
matter,  and  Origen  having  been  invited  with  the 
others,  went  down  at  first  for  a  conference  with 
him  to  ascertain  his  real  opinion.  But  when  he 
understood  his  views,  and  perceived  that  they 
wiere  erroneous,  having  persuaded  him  by  argu- 
ment, and  convinced  him  by  demonstration,  he 
brought  him  back  to  the  true  doctrine,  and  re- 

*  man  it6iityoy  vx^^^' 

*  On  Pamphilus,  see  Bk.  VII.  chap.  3a,  note  40.    On  Eusebius' 
Life  of  Pamphilus.  see  the  Prolegomena,  p.  28,  above. 

1  BervUus,  bisnop  of  Bostra  m  Arabia  (mentioned  above,  in  chap, 
ao),  is  cniefly  noted  on  account  of  the  heresy  into  which  he  fell,  and 
from  which  Origen  won  him  back,  by  convincing  him  of  his  error. 
According  to  chap,  ao,  he  was  a  learned  and  cultured  man,  and 
Jerome  {df  vir.  ill.  c.  60)  says  of  him,  glori^se  rexisstt  eccUtiam. 
We  do  not  know  his  dates,  but  we  may  gather  from  this  chapter  that 
the  synod  which  was  called  on  his  account  convened  during  the 
reign  of  Gordian  (238-344) ,  and  apparently  toward  the  close  of  the 
reign.  Our  sources  for  a  knowledge  of  the  heresy  of  BeryHus  are  very 
meager.  We  have  only  the  brief  passage  in  this  chapter;  a  fragment 
of  Origen's  commentary  on  Titus  (Lommatzsch,  V.  aS/) ,  whicti  un- 
doubt^ly  refers  to  BeryHus'  error,  though  he  is  not  mentioned  by 
name;  and  finally,  a  single  sentence  in  Jerome's  de  vir,  ill.  c.  60 
{CkriMtum  ante  incamationem  regut),  which,  however,  is  aprar- 
ently  no  more  than  his  own  interpretation  of  Eusebius'  words.  Our 
sources  have  been  interpreted  very  differently^  some  holdins  Beryl- 
lus  to  have  been  a  Patripassian,  others  classmg  him'with  the  Arte- 
monites  (see  above,  Bk.  V.  chap.  a8).  He  was,  at  any  rate,  a 
Monarchian,  and  his  position,  not  to  enter  here  into  details,  seems 
to  have  been  that  our  Lord  did  not  pre-exist  as  an  independent  be- 
ing; but  that,  with  the  incarnarion,  he,  who  had  previously  been 
identified  with  the  irarptcn  Bt^rq/^^  became  a  distinct  being,  pos- 
sessed of  an  independent  existence  (see  Domer's  PtrMon  of 
Christ,  Div.  I.  Vol.  II.  p.  35  sq.,  Edinburgh  edition).  According 
to  this  chapter  and  chap,  ao,  BeryHus  was  the  author  of  numerous 
treatises  and  epistles,  which  were  extant  in  Eusebius'  time.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome  (/.<:.),  he  wrote,  varia  o^uscula  et  maxime 
e^istoTas,  in  quibu*  Origeni  gratia*  agit.  Jerome  reports,  also, 
that  there  were  extant  in  his  time  epistles  of  Origen,  addressed  to 
Beiyllus,  and  a  dialogue  between  Ongen  and  BeryHus.  All  traces 
of  these  epistles  and  other  works  have  perished. 

*  rbv  tKttXrfinatmKby  Kavova:  Le.  tne  rule  of  faith. 
'  fiil  irpov^«rr^va4  mar'  i$ia¥  ovviat  frcpiypa^^v, 

^  Bt&r^fta  iiiatr. 
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stored  him  to  his  former   sound  opinion. 

3  There  are  still  extant  writings  of  Beryllus  and 
of  the  synod  held  on  his  account,  which  con- 
tain the  questions  put  to  him  by  Origen,  and  the 
discussions  which  were  carried  on  in  his  parish, 

as  well  as  all  the  things  done  at  that  time. 

4  The  elder  brethren  among  us  *  have  handed 
down  many  other  facts  respecting  Origen 

which  I  think  proper  to  omit,  as  not  pertaining 
to  this  work.  But  whatever  it  has  seemed  neces- 
sary to  record  about  him  can  be  found  in  the 
Apology  in  his  behalf  written  by  us  and  Pam- 
philus,  the  holy  martyr  of  our  day.  We  pre- 
pared this  carefully  and  did  the  work  jointly  on 
account  of  faultfinders.* 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Philip  Casar. 

GoRDiANUS  had  been  Roman  emperor  for  six 
years  when  Philip,  with  his  son  Philip,  succeeded 
him.^  It  is  reported  that  he,  being  a  Christian, 
desired,  on  the  day  of  the  \a&t  paschal  vigil,  to 
share  with  the  multitude  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Church,'  but  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter, 
by  him  who  then  presided,*  until  he  had  made 

B  rStv  xotf*  4^««  ot  vpco-^vrcpot.  It  seems  necessary  here  to  take 
the  word  1rpff9■^vrcpof  in  an  unomcud  sense,  which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
exceptional  at  this  late  date. 

<*  On  this  Defense  of  Ortgient  written  jointly  by  Pamphilus  and 
Eusebius,  see  aoove,  p.  36. 

^  The  younger  Gordian  reigned  from  the  summer  of  338  until 
early  in  the  year  044,  when  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers,  and 
succeeded  by  his  praetorian  prefect.  Philip  of  Arabia,  who  took  the 
name  Marcus  Julius  Philippus,  and  reisned  until^  249,  when  he  was 
conquered  and  succeeded  by  Decius.  His  son  Philip,  who  was  seven 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  accession,  was  immediately  pro- 
daimoi  Caesar  and  afterward  given  the  title  of  Augustus.  He  bore 
the  name  Marcus  Julius  PhiUppus  Severus,  and  was  slain  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death. 

*  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  Philip's  relation  to  Christi- 
anity. Eusebius  is  the  first  one  known  to  us  to  represent  him  as  a 
Christian,  and  he  gives  the  report  <Hily  upon  the  authority  of  oral 
tradition  (rovrov  Korixtv  kiyot  >^i<mavby  ovra),  Jerome  (d*  vt'r. 
ill.  54)  states  explicitly  that  Philip  was  the  first  Christian  emperor 
{qui  primus  dt  re^ibus  Romanu  ckriMtianut  /utt)  t  and  thu  be- 
came common  tradition  in  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  noticed  that  Eusebius  does  not  himself  state  that  Philip  was  a 
Christian, — he  simi^y  records  a  tradition  to  that  efiect;  and  in  his 
Vita  Const.  I.  3  he  calls  Constantine  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
Little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  Jerome's  explicit  statement,  for 
he  seems  only  to  be  rraeating  as  certain  what  Eusebius  reported  as 
possible.  The  only  thinn  known  to  us  which  can  or  could  have 
oeen  urged  in  support  of  the  alleged  fact  that  Philip  was  a  Christian 
are  his  act  recoraed  in  this  chapter  and  the  letter  written  to  him  by 
Origen,  as  recorded  in  chap.  36.  Moreover,  it  happens  to  be  the 
fact  that  no  heathen  writer  hmts  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  we 
know  that  he  celebrated  games  in  Rome  with  pagan  rites  and  great 
pomp.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  rhUip  showed  himself 
favorable  to  Christianity,  and  perhaps  superstitiously  desired  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  Christiams'  God,  and  hence  went  through  some  such 
process  as  Eusebius  describes  in  this  chapter,  looking  upon  it  merely 
as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  to  be  offered  to  this  God  as  he  would  ofler  other 
sacrifices  to  other  gods.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  may  have 
done  this  much,  and  this  would  be  quite  enough  to  start  the  report, 
after  his  death,  that  he  had  been  a  Christian  secretly^  if  not  openly: 
and^  from  this  to  the  tradition  that  he  was  unconditionally  the  first 
Christian  emperor  is  but  a  step.  Some  ground  for  the  common  tra- 
dition must  be  assumed,  but  our  sources  do  not  warrant  us  in  be- 
lieving more  than  has  been  thus  su8:gested  as  possible.  For  a  full 
discussion  of  the  question,  see  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Emp.  III.  p. 
494  sq. 

*  Chrysostom  {D*  St.  Bab.  c.  Gentes^  Tom.  I.)  and  Leontius  of 
Antioch  (quoted  in  the  Chron,  paseh.)  identify  the  bishop  referred 
to  here  with  Babylas,  bishop  of  Antioch  (see  above,  chap.  29,  note 
B).  Eusebius'  silence  as  to  the  name  of  the  bishop  looks  as  if  he 
were  ignorant  on  the  nutter,  but  there  is  nothing  innerently  improb- 


confession  and  had  numbered  himself  among 
those  who  were  reckoned  as  transgressors  and 
who  occupied  the  place  of  penance.*  For  if  he 
had  not  done  this,  he  would  never  have  been 
received  by  him,  on  account  of  the  many  crimes 
which  he  had  committed.  It  is  said  that  he 
obeyed  readily,  manifesting  in  his  conduct  a 
genuine  and  pious  fear  of  God. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Dionysius  succeeds  Heracias  in  the  Episcopate, 

In  the  third  year  of  this  emperor,  Heracias  * 
died,  having  held  his  office  for  sixteen  years, 
and  Dionysius'  received  the  episcopate  of  the 
churches  of  Alexandria. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Other  Works  of  Origen. 

At  this  time,  as  the  faith  extended  and  our      1 
doctrine  was  proclaimed  boldly  before  all,^ 
Origen,  being,  as  they  say,  over  sixty  years  old,* 
and  having  gained  great  fecility  by  his  long  prac- 
tice, very  properly  permitted  his  public  discourses 
to  be  taken  down  by  stenographers,  a  thing 
which  he  had  never  before  allowed.    He       2 
also  at  this  time  composed  a  work  of  eight 
books  in  answer  to  that  entitled  True  Discourse, 
which  had  been  written  against  us  by  Celsus' 

able  in  the  identification,  which  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as 
very  likely  correct. 

^  That  is,  the  place  assigned  to  penitents:  ficrarocac  xtt»pajf. 
Christians  who  had  committed  flagrant  transgressions  were  excluded 
frcKn  communion  and  required  to  go  through  a  course  of  penance, 
more  or  less  severe  according  to  their  offense,  before  they  could  be 
received  again  into  the  Church.  In  some  cases  they  were  excluded 
entirely  from  the  services  for  a  certain  length  of  time;  in  other  cases 
they  were  allowed  to  attend  a  part  of  the  services,  but  in  no  case 
could  they  partake  of  the  communion.  In  the  fourth  century  a 
regular  system  of  discipline  grew  up,  and  the  penitents  (/«*>/- 
tentes)  were  divided  into  various  classes.  —  mourners,  hearers,  and 
kneelers;  the  first  of  whom  were  excluded  entirely  from  the  church, 
while  the  last  two  were  admitted  durins  a  part  of  the  service.  The 
statement  in  the  present  case  is  of  the  most  general  character. 
Whether  the  place  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  was  without  or 
within  the  church  is  not  indicated.  Upon  the  whole  subject  of  an- 
cient church  discipline,  see  Bingham's  >4iv/j'4^//rV«,  Bk.  aVI.,  and 
the  article  Penitence  in  Smith's  Diet.  ^Christian  Antiq. 

^  On  Heracias,  see  chap.  3,  note  9.  The  third  year  of  Philip's 
reign  extended  from  the  summer  of  946  to  the  summer  of  9^,  so  that 
if  Heracias  became  bishop  in  s^s,  he  cannot  have  held  cmce  fully 
sixteen  years.  The  agreement,  however,  is  so  close  as  to  occasion 
no  difficulty.  *  On  Dionysius,  see  chap.  40,  note  x. 

^  rov  moJf  n^af  rapa  vaai  k6y9v, 

*  Since  Ongen  was  bom  in  the  year  185  or  186,  this  must  have 
been  as  late  as  945.  Most  if  not  all  of  the  homilies  of  Origen,  which 
are  now  preserved,  were  probably  delivered  after  this  time,  and 
reported,  as  Eusebius  says,  by  stenographers.  The  increasing 
boldness  of  the  Christians  rderred  to  here  was  apparendy  due  to 
their  uncommonly  comfortable  condition  under  Philip. 

•  Of  the  personal  history  of  Olsus,  the  first  peat  literary  oppo- 
nent of  Christianity,  we  know  nothing  with  certainty,  nor  did  Ongen 
know  any  more.  He  had  heard  that  there  were  two  persons  of  the 
same  name,  the  one  living  in  the  time  of  Nero,  the  other,  whom  be 
identifies  with  his  opponent,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  later,  and 
both  of  them  Epicurean  philosophers  (see  contra  Cels.  I.  8).  The 
work  of  (jelsus,  however,  was  clearly  the  work,  not  of  an  Epicurean, 
but  of  a  Platonist,  or  at  least  of  an  eclectic  philosopher,  with  a  stroog 
leaning  toward  Platonism.  The  author  wrote  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (Keim 
fixes  the  date  of  the  work  at  178  a.d.).  The  True  DiMcourse 
(aAi)9Tl«  Aoyof)  is  no  longer  extant,  but  it  can  be  reconstructed  in 
great  part  from  Origen's  reply  to  it.    It  is  seen  to  have  been  ooe  of 
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the  Epicurean,  and  the  twenty-five  books  on 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew/  besides  those  on  the 

Twelve  Prophets,  of  which  we  have  found 
3       only  twenty-five.'    There  is  extant  also  an 

epistle*  of  his  to  the  Emperor  Philip,  and 
another  to  Severa  his  wife,  with  several  others 
to  different  persons.  We  have  arranged  in  dis- 
tinct books  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  so 
that  they  might  be  no  longer  scattered,  as  many 

the  ablest  and  moct  philosophical  attacks  of  ancient  times,  and  to 
have  anticipated  a  great  many  arguments  urged  a^^nst  Christianity 
by  modern  unbelierers.  Celsus  was  well  acquainted  with  Chri»> 
tianity  in  its  various  forms  and  with  its  literature,  and  he  tet  hinueJ  to 
work  with  all  his  learning  and  skill  to  compose  a  complete  reiu^.ion 
of  the  whole  thing.  He  writes  apparently  less  from  a  religious  tnan 
from  a  political  motive.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  considered 
paganism  essential  to  the  life  of  the  State,  ana  Christianity  its  neces- 
sary antagonist.  He  undertakes  first  to  show  that  Chrutianity  is 
historically  untenable,  and  then  that  it  is  false  from  the  standjx>int 
of  philosophy  and  ethics.  It  b  noticeable  that  it  is  not  his  desire  to 
exterminate  Christianity  completely^  but  to  make  peace  with  it;  to 
induce  the  Christians  to  ^ve  up  their  claim  to  possess  the  onlv  true 
religion,  and,  with  all  their  hifk  ethics  and  loftv  ideals,  to  join  hands 
with  the  upholders  of  the  ancient  reli|pon  in  elevating  the  religious 
ideas  of  tne^  people,  and  thus  benefiting  the  sate,  when  we  look 
at  his  work  in  thu  light  (and  much  misunderstanding  has  been  caused 
by  a  failure  to  do  this),  we  must  admire  hu  ability,  and  respect  his 
motives.  He  was,  howeverJby  no  means  free  from  the  superstitions 
and  prgudices  of  his  age.  "The  most  important  book  upon  the  work 
of  Celsos  is  Keim*s  CV/x««*  iVahres  IVcrt,  ZOrich,  1873,  which 
reconstructs,  from  Origen's  reply,  Celsus*  work,  and  translates  and 
explains  it.  Origen's  reply  is  philosophical  and  in  parts  very  able, 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  many  places  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  answering  his  opponent.  His  honesty,  however,  must  be 
admired  in  letting  his  adversary  always  speak  lor  himself.  He  at- 
tempu  to  answer  every  argument  urgied  oy  Celsus,  and  gives  the 
argument  usually  in  Celsus'  own  words.  The  result  u  that  the  work 
is  quite  desultory  in  itt  treatment,  and  often  weighted  with  unimpor- 
tant details  and  tiresome  repetitions.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  full  of 
rich  and  suggestive  thought,  well  worthy  of  Origen's  senius,  and 
sh  jvrs  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  true  spiritual  nature  of  Cnristiantty. 
The  entire  work  of  eight  books  is  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
is  printed  in  all  editions  of  Origen's  works  (Lommatzsch,  Vol.  XX. 
p.  x-aa6),  and  is  translated  in  the  Anie-Nictn*  Fathers,  Am.  ed. 
vol.  IV.  395-669.  It  was  one  of  Origen's  latest  works,  as  we  are  told 
here  by  £uaebius,  and  was  composra  (as  we  leam  from  its  preface) 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Ambrose,  to  wbom  also  it  was  dedicated. 

4  The  oommenury  on  Matthew  was  written  toward  the  close  of 
Origen's  life,  as  Eusebius  informs  us  here,  a  fact  which  u  confirmed 
by  references  in  the  work  itself  to  many  of  his  eariier  commentaries, 
lliere  are  extant  a  single  fragment  from  the  first  book  (quoted  in 
chap,  as,  above),  one  from  the  second  book  (quoted  in  the  PkiUh 
ealta^  chap.  6),  and  Books  X.-X VII.  entire  in  the  original  Greek, 
covenns  Matt.  xiii.  36-xxii.  3^.  There  are  also  extant  numerous 
notes,  which  may  have  been  taken,  some  of  them  from  the  commen- 
tary, and  others  froni  t)ie  homilies;  and  a  Latin  version  of  the  com- 
mentary covering  Matt.  xvi.  13-xxvii.  (See  Lommatssch,  Vols. 
III.-V.).  The  catalogue  of  Jerome  mentions  twenty-five  books 
and  twenty-five  homilies,  and  m  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on 
Matthew,  Jerome  states  that  he  had  read  the  twenty-five  books,  but 
elsewhere  (in  the  prologue  to  his  translation  of  Origen's  homilies  on 
Luke;  Migne,  Vll.  319)  he  sp^ks  of  thirty-six  (or  twenty-six) 
books  of  the  commentary,  but  this  is  doubtless  a  misuke  (and  so 
Vallarsi  reads  viginti quinqut  in  the  text).  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  Origen  wrote  more  than  twenty-five  books,  which  must 
have  copied  the  whole  Gospel  (to  judge  from  the  portions  extant). 
The  books  which  are  preserved  contain  much  that  u  interesting  and 
suggestive. 

*  Jerome  also  mentions  twenty-five  books  upon  the  twelve  proph- 
ets (f«  duodecim  Prefheta*  vtginti quinqut  iii^^tuv  OrigentM 
vslumina) ,  of  which  he  had  found  a  copv  m  the  Ubranr  of  Caesarea, 
transcribed  by  the  hand  of  Pamphilus  {ae  vir,  ill.  75}.  The  cata- 
logue c/i  Jerome  enumerates  two  books  on  Hosea,  two  on  Joel,  six 
on  Amos,  one  on  Jonah,  two  on  Micah,  two  on  Mahum,  three  on 
Habakkuk,  two  on  Zephaniah,  one  on  Haggai,  two  on  2echariah, 
two  on  Malachi;  but  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Malachi, 
Jerome  mentions  three  books  on  that  prophecy.  Of  aul  these  books 
only  one  fragment  of  the  commentary  on  Hosea  is  extant,  being 
preserved  in  the  Pkilocalia.  c.  8. 

*  These  epistles  to  Philip  and  his  wife  Severa  are  no  longer 
extant,  nor  can  we  form  an  accurate  idea  of  their  contents.  We  are 
reminoed  of  Origen's  interview  with  Mamnuea,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander Sevenis,  mentioned  in  chap.  ax.  Whether  he  wrote  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  Philip  is  uncertain,  but  is  not  likely  in 
view  of  the  silence  of  Eusebius.  It  is  possible  that  the  favor  shown 
by  the  emperor  and  his  wife  had  led  Origen  to  believe  that  they 
might  be  won  for  the  faith,  and  there  is  nothing  suiprising  in  his 
.addressing  epistles  to  them  with  this  idea.  On  Pnilip  s  relations  to 
Christianity,  see  chap.  34,  note  a. 


of  these  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect/  which 
have  been  preserved  here  and  there  by  dif- 
ferent persons.  He  wrote  also  to  Fabi-  4 
anus/  bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  many  other 
rulers  of  the  churches  concerning  his  orthodoxy. 
You  have  examples  of  these  in  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Apology*  which  we  have  written  in  his 
behalf. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

The  Dissension  of  the  Arabians} 

About  the  same  time  others  arose  in  Arabia^ 
putting  forward  a  doctrine  foreign  to  the  truth. 
They  said  that  during  the  present  time  the  human 
soul  dies  and  perishes  with  th6  body,  but  that 
at  the  time  of  the  resurrection  they  will  be 
renewed  together.  And  at  that  time  also  a 
synod  of  considerable  size  assembled,  and  Ori- 
gen, being  again  invited  thither,  spoke  publicly 
on  the  question  with  such  effect  that  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  had  formerly  fallen  were 
changed. 

'  This  collection  of  Origen's  epistles  made  by  Eusebius  is  no 
longer  extant.  The  catalogue  of  Jerome  mentions  **  eleven  books  of 
letters  in  all ;  two  books  in  defense  of  his  works.**  Only  two  epistles 
are  preserved  entire,  —  the  one  to  Julius  Africanus  (see  chap.  31^ 
note  x) :  the  other  to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  written,  apparently^ 
soon  lifter  the  departure  m  tne  latter  from  (Isesarea  (see  chap,  lo^ 
note  x),  for  Gregory  was,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  still  undeciclea 
as  to  the  profession  which  he  should  follow.  In  addition  to.  these 
two  complete  epistles,  there  are  extant  a  sentence  from  a  letter  to 
his  father  (quoted  in  chap,  a) :  also  a  fragment  of  an  epistle  to  some 
unknown  person,  describing  the  great  seal  of  his  fnend  Ambrose 


a  letter  addressed  to  some^  Alexandrian  friends,  complaining  of  the 
alterations  made  by  ceruin  persons  in  the  reports  of  disputations 
which  he  had  held  with  them  (see  chap.  33,  note  4.  The  one  frag« 
ment  is  preserved  by  Jerome,  in  his  A/ol.  adv.  Ruf.  11.  x8;  the 
other  by  Rufinus,  in  nis  apolo^  for  ()rigen).  Of  nis  epbtles  to 
Fabian  and  others  no  trace  remains. 

*  On  Fabian,  see  chap.  99,  note  ^.  We  do  not  know  when  this 
letter  to  Fabian  was  written;  but  it  catmot  have  been  written  in 
consequence  of  Origen's  condemnation  by  the  Alexandrian  svnods 
called  bv  Demetrius,  for  they  were  held  m  93X  or  aja,  and  Fabian 
did  not  oecoroe  bishop  until  336.  There  must  nave  been  some  later 
cause,  —  perhaps  a  condemnation  by  a  later  sjrnod  of  Alexandria, 
perhaps  only  the  prevalence  of  a  report  that  Origen  was  heterodox, 
which  was  causing  serious  suspicions  in  Rome  and  elsewhere.  We 
know  that  the  controversies  which  raged  so  fiercely  about  his  mem- 
ory began  even  before  his  death. 

*  On  this  Defense,  see  above,  p.  36. 

'  The  exact  nature  of  the  heresy  which  is  here  described  by 
Eusebius  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  disputed  whether 
these  heretics  are  to  be  reckoned  with  the  ^Kifrororvxirac  (whom 
John  of  Damascus  mentions  in  his  de  Heeres,  c.  90,  and  to  whom 
Augustine  refers,  under  the  name  of  A  rabici,  in  his  de  Heeres, 
c.  83^.  that  is,  those  who  taught  the  death  of  the  soul  with  the  body, 
or  witn  the  virro^vxirai,  who  taught  that  the  soul  slept  between  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Redepenmng,  in  a  very 
thorough  discussion  of  the  matter  (II.  105  sq.),  concludes  that  the 
heresy  to  which  Eusebius  refers  grew  up  under  Jewish  influence, 
which  was  very  strong  in  Arabia,  and  that  it  did  not  teach  the  death 
(as  Eusebius  asserts) ,  but  only  the  slumber  of  the  soul.  He  reckons 
them  therefore  vrith  the  second,^  not  the  first,  class  mentioned.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  Redepenning  is  almost  hypercritical  in  main- 
tainine  that  it  is  impossible  that  these  heretics  can  have  taught 
that  the  soul  died  and  afterward  was  raised  again;  for  it  is  no  more 
impossible  that  they  should  have  taught  it  than  that  Eusebius  and 
others  should  have  supposed  that  they  did.  In  fact,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  adequate  ground  for  correcting  Euseoius'  statement, 
which  describes  neretics  who  must  distinctly  be  daued  with  the 
^mrrovovxtroi  mentioned  later  by  John  of  Damascus.  We  do  not 
know  the  date  at  which  the  synod  refemni  to  in  this  chapter  was 
held.  We  only  know  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  one  which  dealt 
with  Beryllus,  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  towazd  the  close  of 
Philip's  reign. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
The  Heresy  of  the  Elkesites. 

Another  error  also  arose  at  this  time,  called 
the  heresy  of  the  Elkesites,^  which  was  extin- 
guished in  the  very  beginning.  Origen  speaks 
of  it  in  this  manner  in  a  public  homily  on  the 
'Cighty-second  Psalm :  * 

''A  certain  man'  came  just  now,  puffed  up 
greatly  with  his  own  ability,  proclaiming  that 
godless  and  impious  opinion  which  has  appeared 
lately  in  the  churches,  styled  '  of  the  Elkesites.' 
I  will  show  you  what  evil  things  that  opinion 
teaches,  that  you  may  not  be  carried  away  by 
it.  It  rejects  certain  parts  of  every  scripture. 
Again  it  uses  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Gospel,  but  rejects  the  apostle  ^  altogether. 
It  says  that  to  deny  Christ  is  an  indifferent  mat- 
ter, and  that  he  who  understands  will,  under 
necessity,  deny  with  his  mouth,  but  not  in  his 

1  The  Elkesites  ('EAjccaairot)  were  not  a  distinct  sect,  but "  a 
vAiotA  scattered  among  all  parties  of  the  Judaco-Christian  Church." 
"They  are  described  by  Hippolytus  {Pkil.V^.  8-za)  and  by  Epipha- 
(in  chap.  19  among  the  Essenes,  in  30  amon^the  Ebionites, 


nius 


«nd  in  $3  among  the  Sampsaeans).  We  learn  from  Rimwlytus  that, 
-in  the  tmie  of  CStlistus  or  soon  afterward,  a  certain  Alctbiades,  a  na- 
tive of  Apameia  in  Syria,  brought  to  Rome  a  book  bearing  the  name 
of  Elktsai  ('HAxa<raO»  which  puiported  to  contain  a  revelation, 
made  in  the  time  of  Tnjan,  bv  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  form  of  angels,  and  teaching^  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins,  even 
the  grossest,  by  means  of  belief  m  the  doctrines  of  the  book  and 
baptum  performed  with  certain  peculiar  rites.  The  controversy  in 
vegard  to  the  foroyeness  of  gross  sins  committed  after  baptism  was 
jraging  high  at  this  time  in  Rome,  and  Hippolytus,  who  took  the 
■«tnct  side,  naturally  opposed  this  new  system  of  indulgence  with 
the  greatest  vigor.  Among  other  doctrines  taught  in  the  book,  was 
the  bwfulness  of  denying  toe  faith  in  time  of  persecution,  as  told  us 
by  Origen  in  this  chapter,  and  by  Epiphanius  in  chap.  29.  The 
book  was  strongly  Ebionitic  in  its  teaching,  and  bore  striking  resem- 
blances to  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  Recornitiom,  Its  exact 
xelation  to  those  writings  has  been  disputed:  but  Uhlhom  {Homilien 
utul  RtcogHitionen  dirt  CUmrns  RomaHus)  has  shown  condu- 
;Mvely  that  it  is  older  than  the  latter,  and  that  it  represents  a  type  of 
Ebionitic  Christianity  less  modified  than  the  latter  by  the  influence 
•of  Christianity.  In  agreement  with  the  Ebionites,  the  Elkesites  (as 
-all  those  were  called  who  accepted  the  teachings  of  the  book,  to 
whatever  party  they  might  belong)  taught  that  Christ  was  a  created 
'being;  ana  they  also  repudiated  sacrifices,  which  compelled  them  to 
reject  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Origen's  statement 
just  below) .  They  likewise  refused  recognition  to  the  apostle  Paul, 
and  ordsined  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law;  but  they  went  be- 
yond the  Clementines  in  teaching  the  necessity  of  circumcision  and 
the  repetition  of  baptism  as  a  means  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Rlk«*aih»A  also  been  disputed.  Hippolytus  says 
it  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  claimed  to  have  received  tne 
revelation,  and  Epiphanius  calls  Elkesai  a  false  prophet;  but  some 
critics  have  thought  them  mistaken,  and  have  supposed  that  Elkesai 
must  have  been  the  name  of  the  book,  or  of  the  angel  that  gave  the 
revelation.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  as  Salmon  concludes,  that 
it  was  the  name  of  a  man  whom  the  book  represented  as  receiving  the 
revelation,  but  that  the  man  Mras  only  an  imaginary  person,  and  not 
the  real  founder  of  the  school,  as  Epiphanius  supposed.  The  book 
cannot  well  be  put  back  of  the  beginning  of  the  tnird  century,  when 
it  first  began  to  be  heard  of  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  claimed  to 
have  been  for  a  century  in  secret  circulation,  but  the  claim  is^  quite 
unfounded.  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  heresy  as  extinguished  in  the 
very  beginning,  and  it  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  plajred  no  prominent 
part  in  history;  and  yet  it  apparently  lingered  on  for  a  long  time  in 
the  East,  for  we  hear  of  a  sect  in  Arabia,  as  late  as  the  tenth  cen< 
tury,  who  counted  El-Chasaiach  as  their  founder  (see  Salmon's  arti- 


(Ritschl 

sai),  and  Hilgenfeld's  Nov.  Test,  extra  Can.  rec.  III.  253,  where 
the  extant  fragmenu  of  the  book  arc  collected.  See  also  Salmon's 
article  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  II.  p.  95  sq. 

>  On  Origen's  writings  on  the  Psalms,  see  chap.  34,  ix>te  3.  This 
fragment  is  the  only  portion  of  his  homily  on  the  eighty-second  Psalm 
extant. 

*  Alciabades,  according  to  Hippolytus  (see  above,  note  z). 

*  The  apostle  Paul  (see  note  i). 


heart.  They  produce  a  certain  book  which  they 
say  fell  from  heaven.  They  hold  that  whoever 
hears  and  believes '  this  shall  receive  remission 
of  sins,  another  remission  than  that  which  Jesus 
Christ  has  given." 
Such  is  the  account  of  these  persons. 

,    CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

77ie  Persecution  under  Decius,  ami  the  Suffer- 
ings of  Origen, 

hsT^Si  a  reign  of  seven  years  Philip  was       1 
succeeded  by  Decius.*    On  account  of  his 
hatred  of  Philip,  he  commenced  a  persecution 
of  the  churches,  in  which   Fabianus'  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome,  and  Cornelius  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  episcopate.'    In  Pales-       2 
tine,  Alexander,*  bishop  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  was  brought  again  on  Christ's  account 

*  Origen  does  not  mention  the  baptism  of  the  Elkesites,  which  is 
described  at  length  by  Hippolytus.  It  seems  that  both  belief  in  the 
teachings  of  the  book  ana  Saptism  were  necessary.  It  may  be  that 
in  Origen's  opinion  the  receiving  of  the  book  itself  involved  the 
peculiar  baptism  which  it  taught,  and  that,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  latter. 

^  Philip  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Verona,  on  June  17,  249,  by 
the  Pamnonian  lesions  who  had  compelled  Decius,  the  envoy  sent 
by  Philip  to  quell  a  mutiny  among  them,  to  accept  the  title  of 
Augustus.  Philip's  death  made  Decius  emperor:  and  he  reigned 
for  a  little  over  two  years^  when  be  perished  m  a  campaign  against 
the  Goths.  The  cause  given  by  Eusebius  for  the  terrible  persecu- 
tion of  Decius  is  quite  incorrect.  The  emperor,  who  before  his  ele- 
vation was  one  of  the  most  highlv  respected  senators,  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  noble  character  ana  of  high  aims.  He  was  a  thorough- 
going patriot  and  a  staunch  believer  in  the  religion  and  laws  of 
Rome.  He  saw  the  terrible  state  of  corruption  and  decay  into  which 
the  empire  had  fallen;  and  he  made  up  nil  mind  that  it  could  be 
arrestea  only  by  restoring  the  ancient  Roman  customs,  and  by 
strengthening  the  ancient  religion.  He  therefore  revived  the  old 
censorship,  hopinc  that  the  moral  and  social  habits  of  the  people 
might  be  unproyea  under  its  influence;  and  he  endeavored  to  exter^ 
minate  the  (Christians,  believing  that  thus  the  ancient  purity  of  the 
state  religion  mighty  be  restored.  It  was  no  low  motive  of  personal 
revenge  or  of  caprice  which  prompted  the  persecution,  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  Decius  was  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  that  he  persecuted  as  a  patriot  and  a  believer 
in  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  He  was  the  first  one  that  aimed  at  the 
complete  extermination  of  the  CThristians.  He  went  systematically 
to  work  to  put  the  religion  out  of  existence;  and  the  persecution  was 
consequenUy  both  universal  and  of  terrible  severity,  far  more  terri- 
ble than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  The  edicts  published  by  Deciua 
early  in  the  year  950  are  no  longer  extant;  but  we  can  gather  from 
the  notices,  especially  of  Cyprian  and  Dionysius,  that  the  cflbrt  was 
first  made  to  induce  Christians  throughout  tne  empire  to  deny  their 
faith  and  return  to  the  relision  of  the  state,  and  only  when  lai^ 
numbers  of  them  remained  obstinate  did  the  persecution  itself  begin. 

*  On  Fabianus,  bishop  of  Rome,_  see  chap.  90,  note  4. 

*  After  the  martyrdom  of  Fabianus  the  churdh  of  Rome  was 
without  a  bishop  for  about  fourteen  months.  The  bishopric  of  that 
church  was  naturally  under  Decius  a  place  of  the  greatest  dan^r. 
Cornelius  became  buhop  in  2«i,  probably  in  March,  while  Decius 
was  away  from  the  city.  Aiter  the  emperor's  death,  which  took 
place  in  tne  following  winter,  Callus  renewed  the  periecution,  and 
Cornelius  with  a  large  part  of  the  church  fled  to  Civiti  Veorhia, 
where  he  died  in  the  summer  of  953^  according  to  Lipsius  (the 
Liberian  catalogue  says  35a,  which  is  the  commonly  accepted  date, 
but  is  clearly  incorrect,  as  Lipsius  has  shown).  Both  versions  01 
the  Ckron.  are  greatly  omfused  at  this  point,  and  their  statements 
are  very  faulty  \^t,mai€%  version  assignmg  a  reign  of  only  fifteen 
months  to  Decius  and  two  years  and  four  months  to  Callus).  Euse- 
bius, in  Bk.  VII.  chap.  3,  says  that  Cornelius  held  oflSce  "  about 
three  years."  which  is  reasonably  accurate,  for  he  was  actually 
bishop  nearly  two  years  and  a  half.  It  was  during  the  episcopate 
of  Cornelius  that  the  Novatian  schism  took  place  (see  cni^.  43). 
Eight  epistles  from  Cyprian  to  Cornelius  are  extant,  and  two  from 
Cornelius  to  Cyprian.  In  chap.  43  Eusebius  makes  extended  quota- 
tions from  an  epistle  written  by  Cornelius  to  Fabius  of  Antioch, 
and  mentions  still  others  which  are  not  preserved.  In  chap.  46  be 
refers  to  one  against  Novatian  addressed  to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
which  is  likewise  lost. 

*  On  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  see  chap.  8,  note  6. 
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before  the  governor's  judgment  seat  in  Caesarea, 

and  having  acquitted  himself  nobly  in  a  second 

confession  was  cast  into  prison,  crowned 

3  with  the  hoary  locks  of  venerable  age.   And 
after  his  honorable  and  illustrious  confession 

at  the  tribunal  of  the  governor,  he  fell  asleep  in 
prison,  and  Mazabanes'  became  his  suc- 

4  cessor  in  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem.   Baby- 
las '  in  Antioch,  having  like  Alexander  passed 

away  in  prison  after  hi  confession,  was  succeeded 
by  Fabius '  in  the  episcopate  of  that  church. 

5  But  how  many  and  how  great  things  came 
upon  Origen  in  the  persecution,  and  what 

was  their  final  result,  —  as  the  demon  of  evil 
marshaled  all  his  forces,  and  fought  against  the 
man  with  his  utmost  craft  and  power,  assaulting 
him  beyond  all  others  against  whom  he  con- 
tended at  that  time,  — and  what  and  how  many 
things  he  endured  for  the  word  of  Christ,  bonds 
and  bodily  tortures  and  torments  under  the  iron 
collar  and  in  the  dungeon ;  and  how  for  many 
days  with  his  feet  stretched  four  spaces  in  the 
stocks*  he  bore  patiently  the  threats  of  fire  and 
whatever  other  things  were  inflicted  by  his 
enemies ;  and  how  his  sufferings  terminated,  as 
his  judge  strove  eagerly  with  all  his  might  not 
to  end  his  life;  and  what  words  he  left  after 
these  things,  full  of  comfort  to  those  needing 
aid,  a  great  many  of  his  epistles  show  with  truth 
and  accuracy.* 


*  The  tame  of  Maabanes'  accetsion  is  fixed  approzunateljr  by 
the  fact  that  Alexander's  death  took  -place  in  the  persecution  of 
Decius.  His  death  is  put  by  Eusebius  (Bk.  VII.  chap.  14)  in  the 
reign  of  GsUlienus  (360-066).  and  with  this  the  notice  in  the  Chron, 
agrees,  which  assigns  it  to  the  year  a6«.  Since  his  successor,  Hy- 
menaeus,  was  present  ar  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  which  the  case 
of  Paul  of  Saxnosata  was  considered  (see  below,  Bk.  VII.  chaps. 
a9  and  30),  it  will  not  do  to  put  Mazabanes'  death  later  than  365. 

*  On  Bahylas,  see  chap.  29,  note  8. 

'^  Eusebius  sives  the  name  of  this  bishop  as  B«0tof ,  Jerome  as 
Fabianns,  and  Syncellus  as  ^A«l^lal'^.  The  time  of  his  accession  is 
fixed  by  dse  dnth  of  Babylas  in  the  persecution  of  Decius.  He  was 
bishop  of  Antioch  while  Cornelius  was  bishop  of  Rome,  as  we 
leain  from  the  latter's  epistle  to  him,  quoted  m  chap.  43,  below. 
From  an  epistle  written  l^  Dionysius  of  Alexsmdria  to  Cornelius  of 
Rome  (referred  to  in  chap.  ^6).  we  learn  that  Fabius  died  while  the 
latter  was  still  bishop,*  i.e.  before  the  summer  of  253  (see  note  3, 
above).  The  Ckron.  patch,  assigns  three  years  to  the  episcopate 
of  Fabius;  and  though  we  cannot  place  much  reliance  upon  the  fig- 
ure, yet  it  leads  us  to  thinktXhat  he  must  have  been  bishop  for  some 
time,  —  at  least  more  than  a  year,  —  and  so  we  are  inclined  to  put 
his  death  as  late  as  possible.  The  Chron,  puts  the  accession  of  nis 
successor  Demetrianus  in  the  year  254,  wnich  is  too  late,  at  least 
for  the  death  of  Fabius.  We  may  conclude  that  the  latter  died  prob- 
ably in  the  year  a«3»  or  not  long  before.  Hamack  decides  for  the 
time  between  the  fail  of  a«a  and  the  spring  of  ao.  Fabius,  as  we 
learn  from  the  epistles  addressed  to  him  by  Cornelius  and  Dionvsius 
(see  chaps.  43  and  44),  was  inclined  to  mdorse  Novatian  and  the 
rizoristic  discipline  favored  by  him.  We  know  nothing  more  of  the 
lite  or  character  of  Fabius. 

'  rove  vo6a«  v«o  Ti<rva.aa,  rov  KpXaaryipiov  {vAov  vapanjtfttt 
itarrifiAara.  Otto,  in  his  edition  of  Justin'^  A/oiogy  (^Corp.  ApoL 
CArigt.l.p,  ao4),  says:  $oKo¥  erai  tmncut  foramina  kahenSf 
^Hthus  peaet  eaptivorum  immiiebanturt  ut  stcurhu  in  career* 
tervareniur  ami  iormenti*  vexarentur  (*'  a  {vAof  was  a  block, 
with  holes  in  which  the  feet  of  captives  were  put,  in  order  tfiat  thev 
might  be  kept  more  securely  in  prison,  or  might  be  afflicted  witn 
tortures").  The  farther  apart  the  feet  were  stretched,  the  sreater 
of  course  was  the  torture.  Four  spaces  seems  to  have  been  the  out- 
side limit.     (Compare  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  10,  §  8. 

*  A  tradition  arose  in  later  centuries  that  Origen  died  in  the  per- 
secution of  Decius  (see  Photius,  Cod.  xx8) ;  but  this  is  certainly  an 
error,  for  Eusebius  cannot  have  been  mistaken  when  he  cites  On- 
gen's  own  letters  as  describing  his  sufferings  during  the  persecution. 
The  epistJes  referred  to  here  are  no  longer  extant.  On  Origen's 
epistles  in  general,  see  chap.  36,  note  7. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

The  Events  which  happened  to  Dionysius} 

I  SHALL  quote  from  the  epistle  of  Dionysius       1 
to  Gerraanus'an  account  of  what  befell  the 
former.   Speaking  of  himself,  he  writes  as  follows : 

^  Dionysius  the^  Great  (Eusebius  in  the  preface  to  Bk.  VII. 
calls  him  &  f&tyaf  'AAt^ayjpcwif  tirtcrKovof)  was  bom  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  centuiy  The  was  an  aged  man,  between  260  and 
265,  as  we  learn  from  Bk.  VII.  chap  27),  studied  under  Origen,  and 
succeeded  Hendas  as  principal  of  tne  catechetical  school  in  Alexan- 
dria (see  above,  chap.  99)  in  tne  year  six  or  sts  (see  chap.  3,  note  a) . 
In  thMB  third  year  of^PhiUp's  rei^  (246-347)  ne  succeeoed  Heradas 
as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  acooidmg  to  chap.  35.  above.    Whether  he 
continued  to  preside  over  the  catechetical  scnool  after  he  became 
bishop  we  do  not  know.    Dittrich  (p.  4  sq.)  gives  reasons  for  think- 
ing; that  be  did,  which  render  it  at  least  probable.     He  was  still 
living  when  the  earlier  synods,  in  which  the  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
was  considered,  were  held  (i.e.  between  360  and  364:  see  Bk.  VII. 
chap.  27,  note  4),  but  he  was  dead  before  the  last  one  met,  i.e.  before 
265  A.D.  (see  Bk.  VII.  chap.  29,  note  x).    Dionysius  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing,  figures  of  his  age. 
He  seems  to  have  been  interested  less  in  speculative  than  in  practi- 
cal oucstions,  and  yet  he  wrote  an  important  work  On  Nature^ 
which  shows  that  he  possessed  philosophical  ability,  and  one  of  his 
efHstles  contains  a  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  cariy  centuries  as  an  example  of  Keen 
and  yet  judicious  and  well-balanced  literary  criticism  (see  Bk.  VII. 
chap.  25;.    His  intellectual  abilities  must,  therefore,  not  be  under- 
ratra,  but  it  is  as  a^  practical  theologian  that  he  is  best  known.    He 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  controversies  of  his  time,  in  the  Nova- 
tian difficulty  in  which  the  rtxufanission  of  the  lapsed  was  the  burning 
Question;  in  the  controversy  as  to  the  re-baptism  of  heretics;  and  in 
tne  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  In  all  he  played  a  prominent  part,  and 
in  all  he  seems  to  have  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  moderation  (see 
chaps.  44  sq.,  Bk.  VII.  chaps.  5.  7  iq.,  chap.  37).    He  was  taken 
prisoner  during  the  persecution  of  Decius,  but  made  his  escape  (see 
the  present  chapter).    In  the  persecution  of  Valerian  he  was  ban- 
ished (see  Bk.  vll.  chap,  xi),  but  returned  to  Alexandria  af^  the- 
accesston  of  Galtienus  (see  Bk.  VII.  chap.  ax).    His  conduct  during 
the  persecutions  exposed  him  to  adverse  criticism,  and  he  defendra 
himself  warmly  against  the  ^  accusations  of ^  a  bishop  Germanus, 
in  an  epistle,  portions  of  which  are  ouoted  in  this  chapter  and  in 
Bk.  VII.  chap,  ix.^   The  writings  of  Dionysius  were  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  epistles,  written  for  some  practical  purpose.    (X  such  epistles 
he  wrote  a  great  many,  and  numerous  fragments  are  extant,  pre- 
served chie^  by  Eusebius.     Being  called  forth  by  particular  cir- 
cumstances, they  contain  much  information  in  legard  to  contempo- 
rairy  events,  and  are  thusaii  important  historical  source,  as  Eusebius 
wisely  perceived.    Such  epistles  are  quoted,  or  mentioned,  in  chaps. 
4X,  44,  45,  and  46  of  this  book,  and  in  Bk.  VII.  chaps,  x.  a,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  9,  xo,  XX,  30,  3z.  3a,  3^,  36.    For  particulars  iii  regard  to  them, 
see  the  notes  on  tnose  cnapters.    In  addition  to  his  epistles  a  work. 
On  Promises,  is  referred  to  by  Eusebius  in  Bk.  VII.  chap.  a8,  and 
in  Bk.  VII.  chaps.  94  and  25,  where  extracts  from  it  are  quoted  (see 
Bk.  VII.  chap.  ai.  note  x) ;  also  a  commentary  on  the  beginning  of 
Ecclesiastes  m  Bk.  VII.  chap.  36,  and  in  the  same  chapter  a  work 
in  four  books  aninst  Sabellius,  addressed  to  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  which  ne  defends  himself  against  the  charse  of  tritheism, 
brought  by  some  Sabellian  adversaries.    He  was  able  to  clear  him* 
self  of  all  suspicion  of  heresy  in  the  matter,  though  it  is  quite  clear 
that  he  had  carried  the  subordinationism  of  Origen  to  a  dangerous 
extreme.    The  attack  upon  him  led  him  to  be  more  careful  in  his 
statements^  some  of  which  were  such  as  in  part  to  justify  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  adversaries.    Athanasius  defended  his  orthodoxy  in  a 
special  work,  De  Sententiis  Dionysii,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Diimysius  was  honestly  concern^  to  preserve  the  divinity  of 
the  Son;  but  as  in  the  case  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  of  all  those 
who  were  called  upon  to  face  Sabellianism,  his  tendency  was  to 
lay  an  overemphasis  upon  the  subordination  of  the  Son  (see  above, 
p.  zx  sq.).    For  further  particulars  in  regard  to  this  work,  see  the 
chapter  referred  to,  note  4.     Upon  Dionysius'  views  of  the  Trinity, 
see  Dittrich,  p.  9X  sq.    Bo^es  the  writings  referred  to,  or  quoted  by 
Eusebius.  there  should  be  mentioned  an  important  canonical  epistle 
addressea  to  Basilides,  in  which  the  exact  time  of  the  expiration  of 
the  lenten  fast  is  the  chief  subject  of  discussion  (stilly  extant,  and 
printed  by  Pitra,  Routh,  and  others,  and  translated  in  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers ;  see  Uittrich,  p.  46  sq.).     There  are  yet  a  few 
other  fragments  of  Dionysius'  writings,  extant  in  various  MSS., 
whidx  it  u  not  necessary  to  mention  nere.     See  Dittrich,  p.  130. 
The  most  complete  collection  of  the  extant  fragments  of  his  writings 
is  that  of  Migne,  Pair.  Gr,  X.  12^3  sq.,  to  which  must  be  addeid 
Pitra's  Spic,  Solesm,  I.  X5  sq.    E^nelish  translation  in  the  Ante- 
Nieene  Fathers,  VI.  p.  87-zao.     The  most  complete  work  upon 
Dionysius  is  the  monograph  of  Dittrich,  Dionysius  der  Crosse, 
Freiburg,  i.  Br.  X867. 

*  This  Cyermanus,  as  we  learn  from  Bk.  VII.  chap,  xx,  was  a 
bishop  of  some  see,  unknown  to  us,  who  had  accused  Dionysius 
of  cowardice  in  the  face  of  persecution.  In  the  present  instance 
Dionysius  undertakes  to  refute  his  calumnies,  by  recounting  accu- 
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I  speak  before  God,  and  he  knows  that  I  do 
not  lie.     I  did  not  flee  on  my  own  impulse 

2  nor  without  divine  direction.     But   even 
before   this,  at  the  very  hour  when   the 

Decian  persecution  was  commanded,  Sabinus* 
sent  a  frumentarius^  to  search  for  me,  and  I 
remained  at  home  four  days  awaiting  his  arrival. 
But  he  went  about  examining  all  places,  —  roads, 
rivers,  and  fields, — where  he  diought  I  might 
be  concealed  or  on  the  way.  But  he  was  smit- 
ten with  blindness,  and  did  not  find  the  house,' 
for  he  did  not  suppose,  that  being  pursued, 

3  I  would  remain  at  home.    And  after  the 
fourth  day  God  commanded  me  to  depart, 

and  made  a  way  for  me  in  a  wonderful  manner ; 
and  I  and  my  attendants'  and  many  of  the 
brethren  went  away  together.  And  that  this 
occurred  through  the  providence  of  God  was 
made  manifest  by  what  followed,  in  which 

4  perhaps  we  were  useful  to  some."     Farther 
on  he  relates  in  this  manner  what  happened 

to  him  after  his  flight : 

"For  about  sunset,  having  been  seized  with 
those  that  were  with  me,  I  was  taken  by  the 
soldiers  to  Taposiris,'  but  in  the  providence  of 
God,  Timothy"  was  not  present  and  was  not 

rately  his  conduct  during  the  persecutions.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  letter  is  a  defense  against  accusations  actually  made,  or 
we  shall  misunderstand  it,  and  misinterpret  Dionysius'  motives  in 
dwelling  at  such  length  uixm  the  details  of  his  own  sufferings.  The 
epistle,  a  part  of  wnich  is  quoted  in  this  chapter,  and  a  part  in 
Bk.  VII.  chap,  xx,  was  written,  as  we  learn  from  the  latter  cnapter. 
§  x8,  while  the  persecution  of  Valerian  was  still  in  progress,  and 
recounts  his  experiences  during  the  persecutions  of  Decius  and  of 
Valerian.  The  fragment  quoted  in  the  present  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  persecution  01  Decius,  the  other  fragment  to  ttie  persecution 
of  Valerian.  The  letter  is  said  to  have  been  written  vp&c  VtafLa»6v. 
This  might  be  translated  either  to  or  against^  Germanut,  Analogy 
would  lead  us  to  think  the  former  translation  correct,  for  all  the 
epistles  mentioned  are  said  lo  have  been  written  vpof  one  or  another 
person,  and  it  is  natural,  of  course,  to  expect  the  name  of  the  person 
addressed  to  be  given.  I  have  therefore  translated  the  wora  thus. 
as  is  done  in  all  Uie  versions.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noticed 
that  Germanus  is  spoken  of  in  the  epistle  (especially  in  f  x8  sq.  of 
the  other  chapter)  not  as  if  he  were  the  person  addressed,  but  as  if 
be  were  the  person  complained  of  to  others;  and,  moreover,  a  letter 
of  defense  sent  to  htm  alone  would  probably  have  little  effect^  and 
would  fail  to  put  an  end  to  the  calumnies  which  must  have  found 
many  ready  ears.  It  seems*  in  fact,  quite  probable  that  the  epistle 
was  rather  a  public  than  a  private  one,  and  that  while  it  was  nomi- 
nally addressed  to  Germanus,  it  was  yet^  intended^  for  a  larger  pub- 
lic, and  was  written  with  that  public  in  view.  This  will  explain  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  Germanus  is  referred  to.  Certainly  it  is 
nard  to  think  he  would  have  been  thus  mentioned  in  a  personal 
letter. 

*  Sabinus,  an  otherwise  unknown  personage,  seems  to  have  been 
prefect  of  Ef^pt  at  this  time,  as  iGmuianus  was  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Valenan,  according  to  Bk.  VII.  chap.  xx. 

*  One  of  the  /rumeniarii  mititesf  or  military  commissaries, 
who  were  employed  for  various  kinds  of  business,  and  under  the 
emperors  especially  as  detectives  or  secret  spies. 

"  ILy\  9vpi<nf»¥,  It  is  not  meant  that  the  frumentariiu  could  not 
find  the  house,  but  that  he  did  not  think  to  jgo  to  the  house  at  all, 
through  an  error  of  judgment  ("being  smitten  with  blindness"), 
supposing  that  Dionysius  would  certainly  be  elsewhere. 

o  ot  iratStv.  This  is  taken  by  many  scholars  to  mean  "  children," 
and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  by  them  that  Dionysius  was  a  married 
man.  Dittrich  translates  it  "  pupils,"  supposing  that  Dionysius  was 
still  at  the  head  of  the  catecnetical  school,  and  that  some  of  his 
scholars  lived  with  him,  as  was  quite  common.  Others  translate 
"  servants,"  or  **  domestics."  I  have  used  the  indefinite  word  "  atten- 
dants "  simply,  because  the  iraiJcf  may  well  have  included  children, 
scholars,  servants,  and  others  who  made  up  his  family  and  consti- 
tuted, any  or  all  of  them,  his  attendants.  As  shown  in  note  8,  the 
word  at  any  rate  cannot  be  confined  in  the  present  case  to  servants. 

f  Strabo  (Bk.  XVII.  chap,  z)  mentions  a  small  town  called 
Taposiris.  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria. 

*  We  know  nothing  about  this  Timothy,  except  that  Dionysius 
addressed  to  him  bis  work  On  Nature ^  as  reported  by  Eusebius  in 


captured.    But  coming  later,  he  found  the  house 
deserted  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  and  our- 
selves reduced  to  slavery."  •    After  a  litde       & 
he  says : 

"  And  what  was  the  manner  of  his  admirable 
management  ?  for  the  truth  shall  be  told.     One 
of  the  country  people  met  Timothy  fleeing  and 
disturbed,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
haste.     And  he  told  him  the  truth.     And       ft 
when  the  man  heard  it  (he  was  on  his  way 
to  a  marriage   feast,  for  it  was   customary   to 
spend  the  entire  night  in  such  gatherings),  he 
entered  and  announced  it  to  those  at  the  table. 
And  they,  as  if  on  a  preconcerted  signal,  arose 
with  one  impulse,  and  rushed  out  quickly  and 
came  and  burst  in  upon  us  with  a  shqut.   Immedi- 
ately the  soldiers  who  were  guarding  us  fled,  and 
they  came  to  us  lying  as  we  were  upon  the 
bare  couches.     But  I,  God  knows,  thought       7 
at  flrst  that  they  were  robbers  who  had 
come  for  spoil  and  plunder.     So  I  remained 
upon  the  bed  on  which  I  was,  clothed  only  in  a 
linen  garment,  and  oflered  them  the  rest  of  my 
clothing  which  was  Ijdng  beside  me.    But  they 
directed  me  to  rise  and  come  away  quickly. 
Then  I  understood  why  they  were  come,       8 
and  I  cried  out,  beseeching  and  entreating 
them  to  depart  and  leave  us  alone.    And  I  re- 
quested them,  if  they  desired  to  beneflt  me  in 
any  way,  to  anticipate  those  who  were  carrying 
me  ofl*,  and  cut  off  my  head  themselves.     And 
when  I  had  cried  out  in  this  manner,  as  my  com- 
panions and  partners  in  everything  know,  they 
raised  me  by  force.    But  I  threw  myself  on  my 
back  on  the  ground;   and  they  seized  me  by 
the  hands  and  feet  and  dragged  me  away. 
And  the  witnesses  of  all  these  occurrences       9 
followed :  Gains,  Faustus,  Peter,  and  Paul.'® 
But  they  who  had  seized  me  carried  me  out  of 
the  village  hastily,  and  placing  me  on  an  ass 
without  a  saddle,  bore  me  away."  ^ 

Dionysius  relates  these  things  respecting  him- 
self. 


VII.  26.  He  is  there  called  Ttfu*^o«  h  sraif .  Dionysius  can  hardly 
have  addressed  a  book  to  one  of  his  servants,  and  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  Timothy  was  either  Dionysius'  son  fas  Westcott  holds) 
or  scholar  (as  Dittrich  believes).  It  is  reasonable  to  think  him  one 
of  the  iraiocf,  with  others  of  whom  Dionysius  was  arreted,  as 
recorded  just  above.  It  is  in  that  case  of  o>urse  necessaiv  to  give 
the  word  as  used  there  some  other,  or  at  least  some  broader  sense 
than  "  servants." 

*  Greek  c^ijt^dparoJttrficvovf,  meaning  ItterallY  "  reduced  to  sla- 
very." The  context,  however,  does  not  seem  to  justifV  such  a  ren- 
denng,  for  the  reference  is  apparently  only  to  the  fact  ttiat  they  were 
captured.  Their  capture,  had  they  not  Seen  released,  would  have 
resulted  probably  in  death  rather  than  in  slavery. 

*o  These  four  men  are  known  to  us  only  as  companions  of  I>io> 
nysius  during  the  persecution  of  Decius.  as  recorded  here  and  in 
Bic.  VII.  chap.  XX.  From  that  chapterj  9  23.  we  learn  that  Caiu» 
and  Peter  were  alone  with  Dionysius  in  a  desert  place  in  Libya, 
after  being  carried  away  by  the  rescuing  paurty  mentioned  here. 
From  §  3  of  the  same  chapter  we  learn  that  Faustus  was  a  deacMi, 
and  that  he  was  with  Dionysius  also  during  the  persecution  of  V»- 
lerian,  and  from  §  36  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  a  great  age  in 
the  Diocletian  persecution.    See  also  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  13,  note  xi. 

>>  As  we  learn  from  Bk.  VII.  chap,  zx,  {  23,  this  rescuing  party 
carried  Dionysius  to  a  desert  place  in  Libya,  where  he  was  left  witn 
only  two  companioiu  until  the  persecution  ceased. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 
The  Martyrs  in  Alexandria, 

1  The  same  writer,  in  an  epistle  to  Fabius,^ 
bishop  of  Antioch,  relates  as  follows  the 

sufferings  of  the  martyrs  in  Alexandria  under 
Decius : 

"The  persecution  among  us  did  not  begin 
with  the  royal  decree,  but  preceded  it  an  entire 
year.'  The  prophet  and  author  of  evils*  to  this 
city,  whoever  he  was,  previously  moved  and 
aroused  against  us  the  masses  of  the  heathen, 
rekindling  among  them  the  superstition  of 

2  their  country.    And  being  thus  excited  by 
him  and  finding  full  opportunity  for  any 

wickedness,  they  considered  this  the  only  pious 
service  of  their  demons,  that  they  should  slay 
Its. 

1  I  lead  ♦^i/koy  with  the  majoritv  of  the  MSS.,  and  with  Vale- 
aius*  Stroth,  Burton,  Clost,  and  Cnue,  preferring  to  adopt  the  aame 
spelling  here  that  is  used  in  the  other  passages  in  which  the  same 
bishop  u  mentioned.    A  number  of  M9S.  read  ^o^tortfr,  which  is 


'The  tune  ot  ma  epi  _       

«pistle  within  narrow  fimits.  vis.  between^  aso  and  the  spring  of 
353.  The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  and  the  discussion  of  the  readmis- 
aion  of  the  LapMed  would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  ejpistle  was  written 
after  the  close  of  the  persecution,  but  in  %  so,  Dioscorus  is  said  to 
be  still  among  them,  waiting  for  "  a  longer  and  more  severe  con- 
flict," which  seems  to  imply  that  the  persecution,  if  not  raging  at 
the  time,  was  at  least  expected  to  break  out  again  soon.  This  would 
lead  us  to  think  of  die  closing  months  of  Decius'  reign,  i.e.  late  in 
the  year  351,  and  this  date  finds  confirmation  in  the  consideration 
that  the  eptsde  (as  we  learn  from  chap.  44)  was  written  afker  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Novatian  schism,  and  apparently  after  the  elec- 
tion of  rfovatian  as  opposition  bishop,  for  Fabius  can  hardly  have 
sided  with  him  against  his  tnshnp,  so  long  as  he  was  only  a  presby- 
ter. Dcmbtless  Novatian's  official  letter,  announcing  his  election, 
had  influenced  Fabius.  But  Novatian  was  elected  bishop  in  asx, 
probably  in  the  summer  or  early  fall;  at  least,  some  months  after 
Cornelius'  accession,  which  took  ^ place  in  Februaxy.acx.  It  seems, 
Irom  chap.  44,  that  Fabius  was  inclined  to  side  with  Novatian,  and 
to  favor  tiis  ngoristic  principles.  This  epistle  was  written  (as  we 
learn  from  chap,  ^a,  §  6)  with  the  express  purpose  of  leading  him 
to  change  his  position  and  to  adopt  more  lenient  principles  m  his 
treatment  of  the  lapsed.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  Dionysius 
details  at  such  lengtn  in  thu  chapter  the  sufferings  of  the  martyn. 
He  wishes  to  impress  upon  Fabius  their  piety  and  steadfastness,  in 
order  to  beget  greater  respect  for  their  opinions.  Having  done 
this,  he  states  that  they  who  best  understood  the  temptations  to 
which  the  persecuted  were  exposed,  had  received  the  lapsed,  when 
repentant,  mto  fellowship  as  Before  (see  chap.  4a,  note  6).  Uiony- 
sins'  own  position  in  the  matter  comes  out  very  clearly  in  this 
«pistle.  He  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  milder  treatment  of  the 
lapsed  advocated  in  Rome  ana  in  Carthage  by  Cornelius  and 
-Cyprian. 

>  The  edict  of  Decius  was  published  early  in  the  year  350,  and 
-therefore  the  persecution  in  Alexandria,  according  to  Dionysius, 
be^m  in  349,  while  Philip  was  still  emperor.  Although  the  latter 
showed  the  Christiana  favor,  vet  it  is  not  at  all  surprismg  that  this 
local  persecution  should  breaic  out  during  his  reign.  The  peace 
which  the  Christians  were  enjoying  naturally  fostered  the  growth  of 
the  Church|  and  the  more  patriotic  and  pious  of  the  heathen  citiaens 
of  the  empire  must  necessarily  have  felt  great  solicitude  at  its  con- 
stant increase,  and  the  same  spirit  which  led  Decius  to  persecute 
would  lead  many  such  persons  to  desire  to  persecute  when  the 
opportunity  oflexed  itself;  and  the  closing  months  of  Philip's  reign 
were  so  troubled  with  rebellions  and  revolutions  that  he  had  little 
time,  and  perhaps  less  inclination,  to  interfere  in  such  a  minor 
matter  as  a  local  persecution  of  Christians.  The  common  people 
of  Alexandria  were  of  an  exciuble  and  riotous  disposition,  and  it 
was  always  easy  there  to  stir  up  a  tumult  at  short  notice  and  upon 
slight  pretexts. 

*  o  KOKmv  r]7  voAci  ravrn  fiavriv  cat  iroiirr^c.  The  last  word 
is  rendered  "  poet "  by  most  translators,  and  the  rendering  is  quite 
possible:  but  it  b  difficult  to  understand  why  Dionysius  should  speak 
of  this  person's  being  a  poet,  which  could  have  no  possible  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  in  hand.  It  seems  better  to  take  woiirr^f  in 
its  common  sense  of  "  maker,"  or  "  author,"  and  to  suppose  Diony- 
sius to  be  thinking  of  this  man,  not  simply  as  the  prophet  of  evils  to 
the  dty,  but  also  as  their  author,  in  that  he  "  moved  and  aroused 
against  us  the  masses  kA  the  heathen." 


''  They  seized  first  an  old  man  named  Met-      3 
ras,^  and  commanded  him  to  utter  impious 
words.    But  as  he  would  not  obey,  they  beat  him 
with  clubs,  and  tore  his  face  and  eyes  with  sharp 
sticks,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  city  and 
stoned  him.     Then  they  carried  to  their      4 
idol  temple  a  faithful  woman,  named  Quinta, 
that  they  might  force  her  to  worship.    And  as 
she  turned  away  in  detestation,  they  bound  her 
feet  and  dragged  her  through  the  entire  city 
over  the  stone-paved  streets,  and  dashed  her 
against  the  millstones,  and  at  the  same   time 
scourged  her ;  then,  taking  her  to  the  same 
place,  they  stoned  her  to  death.    Then  all      5 
with  one  impulse  rushed  to  the  homes  of 
the  pious,  and  they  dragged  forth  whomsoever 
any  one  knew  as  a  neighbor,  and  despoiled  and 
plundered  them.    They  took  for  themselves  the 
more  valuable  property ;  but  the  poorer  articles 
and  those  made  of  wood  they  scattered  about 
and  burned  in  the  streets,  so  that  the  city 
appeared  as  if  taken  by  an  enemy.    But  the      6 
brethren  withdrew  and  went  away,  and '  took 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,' '  like  those 
to  whom  Paul  bore  witness.    I  know  of  no  one 
unless  possibly  some  one  who  fell  into  their 
hands,  who,  up  to  this  time,  denied  the 
Lord.    Then  they  seized  also  that  most  ad-      7 
mirable  virgin,  ApoUonia,  an  old  woman, 
and,  smiting  her  on  the  jaws,  broke  out  all  her 
teeth.    And  they  made  a  fire  outside  the  city 
and  threatened  to  bum  her  alive  if  she  would 
not  join  with  them  in  their  impious  cries.     And 
she,  supplicating  a  little,  was  released,  when  she 
leaped  eagerly  into  the  fire  and  was  con- 
sumed.   Then  they  seized  Serapion  in  his      8 
own  house,  and  tortured  him  with  harsh  cru- 
elties, and  having  broken  all  his  limbs,  they  threw 
him  headlong  from  an  upper  story.     And  there 
was  no  street,  nor  public  road,  nor  lane  open  to 
us,  by  night  or  day ;  for  always  and  everywhere, 
all  of  them  cried  out  that  if  any  one  would  not  re- 
peat their  impious  words,  he  should  immedi- 
ately be  dragged  away  and  burned.  And  mat-       9 
ters  continued  thus  for  a  considerable  time. 
But  a  sedition  and  civil  war  came  upon  the 
wretched  people  and  turned  their  cruelty  toward 
us  against  one  another.^    So  we  breathed  for  a 
little  while  as  they  ceased  from  their  rage  against 
us.     But  presently  the  change  from  that  milder 
reign  was  announced  to   us/  and  great  fear 

^  Of  the  various  martyrs  and  confessors  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter, we  know  only  what  is  told  us  by  Dionysius  in  this  epistle. 

^  Heb.  X.  34.  Upon  the  authorship  of  tne  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
see  6k.  III.  chap.  3,  note  17;  and  upon  Eusebius'  opinion  in  the 
matter,  see  Bk.  III.  chap,  as,  note  x. 

'  We^  know  that  the  closing  months  of  Philip's  reign  were  troubled 
with  seditions  in  various  quarters;  but  Dionysius  is  our  only  author- 
ity for  this  particular  one,  unless  it  be  connected,  as  some^  think, 
with  the  revolt  which  Zosimus  describes  as  aroused  in  the  Orient  by 
the  bad  government  of  Philip's  brother,  who  was  governor  there,  and 
by  excessive  taxation  (see  Tillemont.  Hist,  det  Emp.  III.  p.  aja). 

^  This  refers  to  the  death  of  Philip  and  the  accession  of  Decius. 
The  hostile  edicts  of  the  latter  seem  not  to  have  been  published  un- 
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10  of  what  was  threatened  seized  us.     For  the 
decree  arrived,  almost  like  unto  that  most 

terrible  time  foretold  by  our  Lord,  which  if  it 
were  possible  would  offend  even  the  elect.® 

11  All  truly  were  affrighted.  And  many  of 
the  more  eminent  in  their  fear  came  for- 
ward immediately ;  •  others  who  were  in  the 
public  service  were  drawn  on  by  their  official 
duties ;  ^  others  were  urged  on  by  their  acquaint- 
ances. And  as  their  names  were  called  they 
approached  the  impure  and  impious  sacrifices. 
Some  of  them  were  pale  and  trembled  as  if  they 
were  not  about  to  sacrifice,  but  to  be  themselves 
sacrifices  and  offerings  to  the  idols ;  so  that  they 
were  jeered  at  by  the  multitude  who  stood 
around,  as  it  was  plain  to  every  one  that  they 

were   afraid  either  to  die  or  to  sacrifice. 

12  But  some    advanced  to  the  altars    more 
readily,  declaring  boldly  that  they  had  never 

been  Christians.     Of  these  the  prediction  of  our 

Lord  is  most  true  that  they  shall  *  hardly  * "  be 

saved.     Of  the  rest  some  followed  the  one, 

others  the  other  of  these  classes,  some  fled 

13  and  some  were  seized.  And  ofthe  latter  some 
continued  faithful  until  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment, and  some  who  had  even  been  imprisoned 
for  many  days  yet  abjured  the  faith  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial.     Others  having  for 

a  time  endured  great  tortures  finally  re- 

14  tracted.     But  the  firm  and  blessed  pillars 
of  the  Lord  being  strengthened  by  him,  and 

having  received  vigor  and   might  suitable  and 
appropriate  to  the  strong  faith  which  they  pos- 
sessed, became  admirable  witnesses  of  his 

15  kingdom.    The  first  of  these  was  Julian,  a 
man  who  suffered  so  much  with  the  gout  that 

he  was  unable  to  stand  or  walk.  They  brought 
him  forward  with  two  others  who  carried  him. 

til  some  months  after  his  accession,  i.e.  early  in  350.  But  his  hos- 
tility to  Christianity  might  have  been  known  from  the  start,  and  it 
mient  have  been  understood  that  he  would  persecute  as  soon  as  he 
had  attended  to  the  other  more  important  matters  connectcxi  with 
his  accession. 

*  Matt.  xxiy.  24.   Eusebius  reads  o-KoyjoAccrai;  Matthew,  wKa- 
ratrtfot  or  ir\av^<rat,. 

*  i.e.  to  sacrifice. 

^^  01  6i  ififiovitvovrtf  vwh  ri»v  wpa^tutv  i^yorro.  Every  oflScer  of 
the  government  under  the  imperial  regimen  was  obliged  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Gods  upon  uking  office,  and  also  to  sacrifice  at  stated  times* 
during  his  term  of  office,  and  upon  special  occasions,  or  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  important  official  duties.  He  might  thus  be 
called  upon  in  his  official  capacity  frequently  to  ofler  sacrifices,  and 
a  failure  to  perform  this  part  of  his  duties  was  looked  upon  as  sacri- 
lege and  punished  as  a  crime  against  the  state.  Christuin  officials, 
therefore,  were  always  in  danger  of  suffering  for  their  religion  unless 
they  were  allowed,  as  a  special  favor,  to  omit  the  sacrifices^  as  was 
often  the  case  under  those  emperors  who  were  more  favorably  mclined 
toward  Christianity.  A  private  citizen  was  never  obliged  to  sacrifice 
except  in  times  ol  persecution,  when  he  might  be  ordered  to  do  so 
as  a  test.  But  an  official  could  not  carry  out  fully  all  the  duties  of 
his  position  without  sacrificing.  This  is  one  reason  why  many  of 
the  Christians  avoided  public  office,  and  thus  drew  upon  themselves 
the  accusation  of  a  lack  of  patriotism  (cf.  0ris;en,  Contra  Celt. 
VI.  5  sq.,  and  TertuUian's  Apcl.  c.  4a);  and  it  is  also  one  reason 
why  such  Christians  as  happened  to  be  in  office  were  always  the  first 
to  suffer  under  a  hostile  emperor. 

^^  Of.  Matt.  xix.  33.  This  sentence  shows  that  Dionydus  did 
not  consider  it  imi>ossible  even  for  those  to  be  saved  who  denied 
Christ  before  enduring  any  suffering  at  all.  He  was  clearly  willing 
to  leave  a  oossibility  of  salvation  even  to  the  worst  offenders,  and  in 
this  agreea  perfectly  with  Cornelius,  Cyprian,  and  the  body  of  the 
Roman  and  Carthaginian  churches. 


One  of  these  immediately  denied.  But  the  other, 
whose  name  was  Cronion,  and  whose  surname  was 
Eunus,  and  the  old  man  Julian  himself,  both  of 
them  having  confessed  the  Lord,  were  carried  on 
camels  through  the  entire  city,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  a  very  large  one,  and  in  this  elevated 
position  were  beaten  and  finally  burned  in  a 
fierce  fire,"  surrounded  by  all  the  populace. 
But  a  soldier,  named  Besas,  who  stood  by  16 
them  as  they  were  led  away  rebuked  those 
who  insulted  them.  And  they  cried  out  against 
him,  and  this  most  manly  warrior  of  God  was 
arraigned,  and  having  done  nobly  in  the 
great  contest  for  piety,  was  beheaded.  A  17 
certain  other  one,  a  Libyan  by  birth,  but  in 
name  and  blessedness  a  true  Macar,^*  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  judge  to  recant ;  but  as  he  would 
not  yield  he  was  burned  alive.  After  them  Epi- 
machus  and  Alexander,  having  remained  in  bonds 
for  a  long  time,  and  endured  countless  agonies 
from  scrapers  **  and  scourges,  were  also  con- 
sumed in  a  fierce,  fire."  And  with  them  18 
there  were  four  women.  Ammonarium,  a 
holy  virgin,  the  judge  tortured  relentlessly  and 
excessively,  because  she  declared  from  the  first 
that  she  would  utter  none  of  those  things  which 
he  commanded;  and  having  kept  her  promise 
truly,  she  was  dragged  away.  The  others  were 
Mercuria,  a  very  remarkable  old  woman,  and 
Dionysia,  the  mother  of  many  children,  who  did 
not  love  her  own  children  above  the  Lord.'* 
As  the  governor  was  ashamed  of  torturing  thus 
ineffectually,  and  being  always  defeated  by 
women,  they  were  put  to  deadi  by  the  sword, 
without  the  trial  of  tortures.  For  the  champion,. 
Ammonarium,  endured  these  in  behalf  of  all. 

The  Egyptians,  Heron  and  Ater  and  Isi-  19- 
dorus,  and  with  them  Dioscorus,^'  a  boy 
about  fifteen  years  old,  were  delivered  up.  At 
first  the  judge  attempted  to  deceive  the  lad  by 
fair  words,  as  if  he  could  be  brought  over  easily, 
and  then  to  force  him  by  tortures,  as  one  who 
would  readily  yield.  But  Dioscorus  was 
neither  persuaded  nor  constrained.     As  the     20 

^  iivfidor^  nvpi. 

^  The  Greek  word  fnoKop  means  "  blessed." 

^*  (varrfpa^,  "  The  instrument  of  torture  here  mentioned  was- 
an  iron  scraper,  calculated  to  wound  and  tear  the  flesh  as  it  passed 
overit"(Crus4). 

u  Rufinus  adds  at  this  point  the  words  ei  aiid  Ammvnarut 
("  and  another  Ammonaria  "^.  Valesius  therefore  conjectures  that 
the  words  ical  * AfLpLOvApiov  crcpa  must  have  stood  in  the  original 
text,  and  he  is  followed  by  Stroth  and  Heinichen.  The  MSS., 
however,  are  unanimous  in  their  omission  of  the  words,  and  the 
second  sentence  below,  which  speaks  of  only  a  single  Ammoaarium, 
as  if  there  were  no  other,  certainly  argues  against  their  insertion. 
It  is  possible  that  Rufinus,  finding  only  three  women  mentioned 
after  Dionysius  had  referred  to  four,  ventured  to  insert  the  **  other 
Ammonaria." 

17  It  has  been  suggested  (by  Birks  in  the  Did.  of  Christ.  Biog.) 
that  this  Dioscorus  may  be  identical  with  the  presbyter  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  Bk.  VII.  chap,  ix,  \  34.  But  this  is  quite  tm- 
possible,  for  Dioscorus,  as  we  leam  from  this  passage,  was  but 
fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution,  and^  Diony- 
sius is  still  speaking  of  the  same  persecution  when  he  mentions  the 
presbyter  Dioscorus  in  the  chapter  referred  to  (see  note  31  on  that 
chapter). 
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Others  remained  firm,  he  scourged  them  cruelly 
and  then  delivered  them  to  the  fire.  But 
admiring  the  manner  in  which  Dicscorus  had 
distinguished  himself  publicly,  and  his  wise 
answers  to  his  persuasions,  he  dismissed  him, 
saying  that  on  account  of  his  youth  he  would 
give  him  time  for  repentance.  And  this  most 
godly  Dioscorus  is  among  us  now,  awaiting  a 
longer  conflict  and  more  severe  contest. 

21  But  a  certain  Nemesion,  who  also  was  an 
Egyptian,  was  accused  as  an  associate  of 

robbers ;  but  when  he  had  cleared  himself  be- 
fore the  centurion  of  this  charge  most  foreign  to 
the  truth,  he  was  informed  against  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  taken  in  bonds  before  the  governor. 
And  the  most  unrighteous  magistrate  inflicted 
on  him  tortures  and  scourgings  double  those 
which  he  executed  on  the  robbers,  and  then 
burned  him  between  the  robbers,  thus  honoring 
the  blessed  man  by  the  likeness  to  Christ. 

22  A  band  of  soldiers,  Ammon  and  Zeno  and 
Ptolemy  and  Ingenes,  and  with  them  an 

old  man,  Theophilus,  were  standing  close  to- 
gether before  the  tribunal.  And  as  a  certain 
person  who  was  being  tried  as  a  Christian, 
seemed  inclined  to  deny,  they  standing  by 
gnashed  their  teeth,  and  made  signs  with  their 
faces  and  stretched  out  their  hands,  and 

23  gestiu'ed  with  their  bodies.     And  when  the 
attention  of  all  was  turned  to  them,  before 

any  one  else  could  seize  them,  they  rushed  up 
to  the  tribunal  saying  that  they  were  Christians, 
so  that  the  governor  and  his  council  were 
affrighted.  And  those  who  were  on  trial  ap- 
peared most  courageous  in  prospect  of  their 
sufferings,  while  their  judges  trembled.  And 
they  went  exultingly  from  the  tribunal  rejoicing 
in  their  testimony ;  ^  God  himself  having  caused 
them  to  triumph  gloriously." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Others  of  whom  Dionysius  gives  an  Account 

1  "  Many  others,  in  cities  and  villages,  were 

torn  asunder  by  the  heathen,  of  whom  I  will 
mention  one  as  an  illustration.  Ischyrion^  was 
employed  as  a  steward  by  one  of  the  rulers. 
His  employer  commanded  him  to  sacrifice,  and 
on  his  refusal  insulted  him,  and  as  he  remained 

u  M^oprvpta.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  Dionysius'  language 
whether  these  five  soldiers  suffered  maityrdom  or  whether  they 
were  released.  The  language  admits  either  interpretation,  and 
some  have  supposed  that  the  magistrate  was  so  alarmed  at  what  he 
feared  might  be  a  general  defection  among  the  troops  that  he  dis- 
missed these  _men  without  punishing  them.  At  the  same  time  it 
seems  as  if  Dionysius  would  have  stated  this  directly  if  it  were  a 
fact.  There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  imply  that  their  fate  was 
different  from  that  of  the  others ;  and  moreover,  it  hardly  seems  prob- 
able that  the  defection  of  five  soldiers  should  so  terrify  the  judge  as 
to  cause  him  to  cease  executing  the  imperial  decree,  and  of  course 
if  he  did  not  execute  it  in  the  case  of  the  soldiers,  he  could  hardly  do 
it  in  the  case  of  others. 

^  Ischynon  is  known  to  us  only  from  this  passage. 


firm,  abused  him.  And  as  he  still  held  out  he 
seized  a  long  staff  and  thrust  it  through  his 
bowels'  and  slew  him. 

'^  Why  need  I  speak  of  the  multitude  that      2 
wandered  in  the  deserts  and  mountains, 
and  perished  by  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cold, 
and  sickness,  and  robbers,  and  wild   beasts? 
Those  of  them  who  survived  are  witnesses 
of  their  election  and  victory.    But  I  will       3 
relate    one    occurrence    as    an    example. 
Chaeremon,'  who  was  very  old,  was   bishop  of 
the  city  called  Nilus.     He  fled  with  his  wife  *  to 
the  Arabian  mountain'  and    did   not    return. 
And   though   the   brethren  searched  diligently 
they  could  not  find  either  them  or  their 
bodies.    And  many  who  fled  to  the  same      4 
Arabian  mountain  were  carried  into  slavery 
by  the  barbarian  Saracens.     Some  of  them  were 
ransomed  with  difficulty  and  at  a  large  price ; 
others  have  not  been  to  the  present  time.     I 
have  related  these  things,  my  brother,  not  with- 
out an  object,  but  that  you  may  understand  how 
many  and  great  distresses  came  upon  us.  Those 
indeed  will  understand  them  the  best  who  have 
had  the  largest  experience  of  them." 

A  little  further  on  he  adds:  "These  6 
divine  martyrs  among  us,  who  now  are 
seated  with  Christ,  and  are  sharers  in  his  king- 
dom, partakers  of  his  judgment  and  judges  with 
him,  received  some  of  the  brethren  who  had 
fallen  away  and  become  chargeable  with  the 
guilt  of  sacrificing.  When  they  perceived  that 
their  conversion  and  repentance  were  suffi- 
cient to  be  acceptable  with  him  who  by  na 
means  desires  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  his 
repentance,  having  proved  them  they  received 
them  back  and  brought  them  together,  and  met 
with  them  and  had  fellowship  with  them  in 
prayers  and  feasts.'    What  counsel  then,       6 

*  Of  tne  bishop  OuBremon  of  Nilus  we  know  only  what  is  told 
us  here.  The  dty  Nilus  or  Nilopolis  was  situated  on  an  island  ut 
theNUe "  ■'  -    '-        •• 


'■p. 


,  in  middle  Egy^pt,  some  distance  south  of  Memphis. 
trvfifiitm  iavnv.    The  word  <rv/«0iof ,  which  means  a  " 


\tf  cavTov.  xne  wora  <rv/«piof ,  wmcn  means  a  "  com- 
panion" or  *' partnerj"  can  signify  nothing  else  than  "wife'*  as 
uscxl  here  in  the  feminine. 

*  TO  'Apa/Siof  opof.  The  name  Arabieus  mons,  rb  'ApoBtov 
ovpof,  was  given  by  Herodotus  to  the  range  of  mountains  which 
separated  that  part  of  Arabia  lying  west  of  the  ^Arabian  Gulf  from 
the  Nile  valley  (see  Smith's  Dtct.  0/  Greek  and  Rom.  Geography). 

<  (c<rc5c^arro  icat  avmiyaTov  ical  wvin^j^av  /cat  vfHMrevvwK 
avrbtc  icat  t<ma4r«wv  tKotv^avr^vv,  It  will  be  observed  that  nothmg 
is  said  here  about  joining  with  these  persons  in  celebrating  the 
eucharisty  or  about  admittmg  them  to  that  service,  and  hence  vale- 
sius  is  quite  ri^ht  in  distinguishing  the  kind  of  communion  spoken  of 
here  from  official  communion  in  the  church,  around  the  Lord's  table. 
Dionysius  does  not  imply  that  these  confessors  had  the  power  given 
them  to  receive  the  lapsea  back  again  into  the  Church,  and  to  dispense 
the  eucharist  to  them.  That  was  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop,  and 
evidently  Dionysius  has  no  thought  of  its  being  otherwise.  The 
communion  of  which  he  speaks  was  private  fellowship  merely,  and 
implied  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  these  confessors  that  the  persons, 
in  question  had  truly  repented  of  their  sin,  and  could  be  recom- 
mended for  readmission  into  the  Church.  As  we  see  from  chap.  44^ 
§  a,  the  recommendation  of  these  persons  or  of  the  people  in  general 
was  quite  necessary,  before  the  bishop  would  consent  to  absolve  the 
fallen  i>erson  and  receive  him  back  again  into  the  Church.  And 
Dionysius'  words  in  this  passage  show  tnat  he  felt  that  the  judgment 
of  these  confessors  in  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  lapsed  for  read- 
mission  ought  to  be  received  with  consideration,  and  have  influence 
upon  the  final  decision*    Dionysius  thus  shows  great  respect  to  the. 
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brethren,  do  you  give  us  concerning  such  per- 
sons? What  should  we  do?  Shall  we  have  the 
same  judgment  and  rule  as  theirs,  and  observe 
their  decision  and  charity,  and  show  mercy 
to  those  whom  they  pitied  ?  Or,  shall  we  declare 
their  decision  unrighteous,  and  set  ourselves  as 
judges  of  their  opinion,  and  grieve  mercy  and 
overturn  order?  "  ^  These  woids  Dionysius  very 
properly  added  when  making  mention  of  those 
who  had  been  weak  in  the  time  of  persecution. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Novatus}  his  Manner  of  Life  and  his  Heresy, 

1  After  this,  Novatus,  a  presbyter  of  the 

church  at  Rome,  being  lifted  up  with  arro- 

confessors,  but  does  not  accord  them  the  privileges  which  they 
claim«i  in  some  places  (as  we  learn  from  Tertullian  s  dt  Pudicitia, 
«3.  and  from  a  number  of  Cyprian's  EpistUt)  of  themselves  ab- 
solving the  lapsed  and  readmittmg  them  to  church  communion.  In 
this  he  showed  again  his  agreement  with  C3rprian  and  with  the  prin- 


>b)ect 
(see  chap,  ^z,  note  1), 

'  Eusebius,  and  the  Greeks  in  general,  write  the  name  Noovdlrov 
(though  in  Bk.  VII.  chap.  8,  below,  Dionysius  writes  Noovaria»«f). 
Socrates  has  the  form  Navarof ,  which  appears  also  in  some  MSS. 
of  Eusebius.  Cyprian  and  the  Latins  write  the  name  Novatianus. 
Lardner,  in  a  note  on  chap.  47  of  his  Credibility ^ta^^xt%  with  great 
force  for  the  correctness  of  the  name  Novatus,  while  Heinichen  and 
others  maintain  that  Novatianus  is  the  right  form.  The  name  No- 
vaiianiy  NoovariafOi,  which  was  given  to  his  followers,  is  urged 
with  some  reason  by  Lardner  as  an  argument  for  the  shorter  form  of 
the  name.  But  even  if  his  opinion  is  correct,  the  name  Novatian  is 
too  long  established  to  be  displaced,  and  serves  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  Carthaginian  presbyter  Novatus.  ^  The  schism  ofNovatian 
was  only  one  of  the  outcrops  of  the  old  strife  between  lax  and  strict 
discipline  in  the  Church,  the  strife  which  had  shown  itself  in  con- 
nection with  Montanism  and  also  between  Callistus  and  Hippolytus 
^see  above,  chap.  91,  note  3).  But  in  the  present  case  the  inune- 
oiate  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  treatment  of  die  lapsed.  The  ter- 
rible Decian  persecution  had  naturally  caused  many  to  deny  the 
faith,  but  afterward,  when  the  stress  was  P^t,  they  repentea  and 
desired  to  be  readmitted  to  the  Church.  The  question  became  a 
very  serious  one,  and  opinions  were  divided,  some  advocating  their 
acceptance  after  certain  prescribed  penances,  others  their  continued 
exclusion.  The  matter  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  especially 
in  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  trouble  came  to  a  head  in  Rome,  when 
Cornelius,  who  belonged  to  the  lax  party,  was  chosen  bishop  in  the 
year  35X,  after  the  see  had  been  vacant  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
stricter  party  at  once  aroused  to  action  and  chose  Novatian,  the 
pleader  01  the  party,  opposition  bishop.  He  had  been  made  a  pres- 
byter by  the  bishop  Fabian,  and  occupied  a  very  prominent  position 
in  the  Koman  Church.  He  seems  oneinally  to  have  held  less  rigid 
notions  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  lapsed,  but  before  the  end 
of  the  persecution  he  became  very  decided  m  his  opposition  to  their 
absolution  and  restoration.  His  position,  as  well  as  his  ability  and 
piety,  made  him  the  natural  leader  of  the  party  and  the  rivsd  candi- 
date tor  the  bishopric.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  desired 
to  accept  consecration  as  an  opposition  bishop,  but  his  party  insisted. 
He  immediately  sent  the  usual  letters  aimouncing  the  fact  to  the 
bishops  of  the  principal  sees,  to  Cjarthage,  Alexandria,  and  Rome. 
Cypnan  at  once  refused  to  recognize  his  appointment.  Dionysius 
wrote  to  him  advising  him  to  withdraw  (see  his  epistle,  quoted  in 
chap.  45).  But  Fabius  of  Antioch  was  inclined  to  take  his  side  (see 
chap.  44,  §  i).  Novatian  was  excommunicated  by  the  council  men- 
tioned just  below,  and  then  founded  an  independent  church,  baptiz- 
ing all  who  came  over  to  his  side.  We  know  nothing  of  his  subse- 
quent career  (according  to  the  tradition  of  his  followers,  and  also 
Socrates,  H.  E.  IV.  a8,  he  suffered  martyrdom  under  Vsderian),  but 
his  sect  spread  throughout  the  East  and  West,  and  continued  in 
existence  until  the  sixth  century.  Novatian  was  not  at  all  heretical 
in  doctrine.  His  work  upon  the  Trinity  is  both  able  and  orthodox. 
His  character  was  austere  and  of  unblemished  purity  (the  account 
given  by  Cornelius  below  is  a  gross  misrepresentation,  from  the  pen 
of  an  enemy),  and  his  talents  were  of  a  high  order.  But  the  tendency 
of  the  Church  was  toward  a  more  merciful  treatment  of  the  lapsed 
and  of  other  sinners,  and  the  stricter  methods  advocated  by  him  fell 
more  and  more  into  disfavor.  Novatian  was  quite  a  prolific  writer. 
According  to  Jerome,  d*  vir.  ill.  chap.  10,  he  wrote  de  Patcha.  de 
Sabbato^  dt  Circumcitiotu,  de  Sactrdote,  dt  Orationt,  dt  Cibit 


gance  against  these  persons,  as  if  there  was  no 
longer  for  them  a  hope  of  salvation,  not  even  if 
they  should  do  all  things  pertaining  to  a  genu- 
ine  and  pure  conversion,  became  leader  of  the 
heresy  of  those  who,  in  the  pride  of  their  im- 
agination, call  themselves  Cathari.'  There-  2 
upon  a  very  large  syncxl  assembled  at 
Rome,'  of  bishops  in  number  sixty,  and  a  great 
many  more  presbyters  and  deacons  \  while  the 
pastors  of  the  remaining  provinces  deliberated 
in  their  places  privately  concerning  what  ought 
to  be  done.  A  decree  was  confirmed  by  all,  that 
Novatus  and  those  who  joined  with  him,  and 
those  who  adopted  his  brother-hating  and  in- 
human opinion,  should  be  considered  by  the 
church  as  strangers ;  but  that  they  should  heal 
such  of  the  brethren  as  had  £allen  into  misfor- 
tune,^ and  should  minister  to  them  with  the 
medicines  of  repentance. 

There  have  reached  us  epistles  *  of  Cor-  3 
nelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  Fabius,  of  the 
church  at  Antioch,  which  show  what  was  done 
at  the  synod  at  Rome,  and  what  seemed  best  to 
all  those  in  Italy  and  Africa  and  the  regions 
thereabout.*    Also  other  epistles,  written  in  the 


yvdaicis^  dt  Intiantiay  dt  Attalo  MuUaqut  alim,  tt  dt  Trinitmte 
grandt  Volumen,  The  dt  Cihi*  Judaicis  and  the  dt  Trinitait  are 
still  extant.  The  best  edition  of  nis  works  is  that  of  Jackson  (Lon- 
don, 1738).  An  English  translation  is  given  in  the  Antt-Nicene 
Father* t  V.  611-650.  Novatian  was  the  author  also  of  one  of  the 
epistles  of  the  Roman  dergy  to  Cyprian  (^/.  30).  ^  Our  contempo- 
raneous sources  for  a  knowledge  oT  Novatian  and  his  schism  are  the 
epistles  of  Cyprian  (some  ten  of  them),  and  the  epistles  of  Dionysius 
and  Cornelius,  quoted  by  Eusebius  in  this  chapter  and  in  chaps.  44 
and  45. 

*  Katfopot,  "  pure." 

*  This  council  is  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  one  mentioned 
in  Cjrprian's  epistle  to  Antonianus  i^Ep.  51,  $  6;  al.  55).  It  was 
held,  according  to  Cyprian,  soon  alter  the  Carthaginian  synod,  in 
which  the  treatment  of  the  lapti  was  first  discussed,  and  accepted 
the  decisions  of  that  council.  The  Carthaginian  synod  met  in  the 
spring  of  35Z  (see  Hefele,  Conciliennschri.  p.  zxa).  The  Roman 
synod  must,  therefore,  have  been  held  before  the  end  of  the  same 
year;  Hefele  thinks  about  October  {ibid.  p.  1x4).  Cornelius  would 
not,  of  course,  have  waited  Ions  before  procurmg  the  official  con- 
demnation of  the  opposition  bishop.  We  know  nothing  more  about 
the  constitution  of  tne  counoU  than  is  told  us  here.  It  was,  of  course, 
only  a  local  synod.  The  pastors  of  the  remaining  provinces  were 
the  other  Italian  bishops  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  council. 
Cornelius  solicits  their  opinion,  in  order  that  the  decree  passed  by 
the  council  may  represent  as  large  a  number  of  bishops  as  possible. 

*  Tovf  tk  rn  (rvfi^ofia  wpiwtwTOKora^.  The  Carthaginian  synod 
had  decided  tnat  no  ofienses  are  beyond  the  regular  power  01  the 
Church  to  remit. 

*  Teiome  (dt  vir.  ill.  chap.  66)  gives  the  singular  instead  of  the 
plural  (tpittclam  ad  Fabium)  \  so  also  Rufinus;  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  inte^ty  of  the  Grreek  text  of  £usd>ius,  which 
runs,  IiKBov  6'  oi^i'  <(f  ^M^f  einoToAai  Kopm^Atov.  Valcsius.  al- 
thou|(h  translating  tpittolm  Comeliif  ytx  follows  Jerome^  and  Rufi- 
nus  m  believing  that  only  one  epistle  is  meant  here.  Neither  Rufi- 
nus  nor,  apparently^  Jerome  knew  anything  about  the  epistle,  except 
what  they  read  in  Eusebius,  and  therefore  it  is  more  probable  that 
Eusebius  was  correct  in  using  the  plural  than  that  they  were  correct 
in  using  the  singular.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  change  of  Euse- 
bius' indefinite  plural  into  their  definite  singular.  They  were  evi- 
dently written  in  Greek;  for  in  speaking  of  Cyprian's  epistles  imme- 
diately afterward,  Eusebius  es^cially  mentions  the  (act  that  they 
were  written  in  Latin.  The  epistle  from  which  Eusebius  quotes  just 
below  was  also  written  in  Greek,  for  Eusebius  would  otherwise,  as 
is  his  custom,  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  gives  only  a  transla- 
tion of  it.  Tnis  has  been  pointed  out  by  Valesius;  but,  as  Routh 
remarks,  we  can  certainly  go  further,  and  say  that  the  other  epi»tle 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  must  have  been  in  (?reek,  too,  since  it  was 
written  by  tne  same  Cornelius,  and  addressed  to  Uie  same  Fabius. 
These  epistles  are  no  longer  extant. 

^  Eusebius  says,  ra  irepl  r^«  'PM/yia4uv  wv6^ov  ical  rk  66(atrTA 
irao*!  Toif  Kara  riiv  'IraXiav  K.r.K.,  which  Jerome  has  transformed 
or  compressed  into  dt  Synodo  EamaHa,  Ittuicat  Africana,  another 
instance  of  the  careless  way  in  which  his  d«  vir,  ill,  was  composed. 
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Latin  language,  of  Cyprian  and  those  with  him 
in  Africa/  which  show  that  they  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity  of  succoring  those  who  had  been 
tempted,  and  of  cutting  off  from  the  Catholic 
Church  the  leader  of  the  heresy  and  all 

4  that  joined  with  him.    Another  epistle  of 
Cornelius,  concerning  the  resolutions  of  the 

synod,  is  attached  to  these ;  and  yet  others,^  on 

the  conduct  of  Novatus,  from  which  it  is  proper 

for  us  to  make  selections,  that  any  one  who 

5  sees  this  work  may  know  about  him.    Cor- 
nelius informs  Fabius  what  sort  of  a  man 

Novatus  was,  in  the  following  words : 

''But  that  you  may  know  that  a  long  time 
ago  this  remarkable  man  desired  the  episcopate, 
but  kept  this  ambitious  desire  to  himself  and 
concealed  it, — using  as  a  cloak  for  his  rebel- 
lion those  confessors  who  had  adhered  to  him 
from  the  beginning,  —  I  desire  to  speak. 

6  Maximus,*  one  of  our  presbyters,  and  Ur- 
banus,^°  who  twice  gained  the  highest  honor 


*  These  epistles  from  Cyprian  and  the  African  bishops  Jerome 
transforms  into  a  single  epistle  from  Cornelius  to  Fabius»  de  Ncva- 
t£dM0,  et  tU  his  qnt  la^n  st$Mi.  At  least,  it  seems  impossible  to  ex- 
plain this  epistle  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  any  other  way.  Knowing 
the  slorenly  way  in  which  he  put  nis  work  together,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  attribute  these  epistles  lothe  same  person  who 
wrote  the  ones  mentioned  just  before  and  after.  Since  the  first  epis- 
tles mentioned  are  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  Fabius  and  also 
the  last  one»  from  which  Eusebius  quotes,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  all  mentioned  in  this  connection  were  addressed  to  him ;  and  it 
would  of  course  be  quite  natural  for  Cyprian,  too,  to  write  to  Fabius 
(who  was  known  to  oe  inclined  to  favor  Novatian),  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  account  of  Cornelius,  and  to  announce  that  he  a^ed  with 
the  latter  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  lapsed.  No  eputie,  how- 
ever, of  Cyprian  or  of  other  African  bishops  to  Fabius  are  extant, 
though  the  same  subject  is  discussed  in  many  epistles  of  Cyprian 
addnssed  to  the  people. 

*  Rufinus  mentions  only  two  epistles  of  Cornelius  in  this  connec- 
tion, apparently  confounding  this  one  on  the  deeds  of  the  Novatians 
with  the  one  mentioned  just  before  on  tlw  Decrees  of  the  Council. 
Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  making  Cornelius,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  author  of  the  epistles  of  Cyprian  and  the  African  bishops,  assigns 
four  epistles  to  Cornelius.  None  of  the  epistles  mentioned  in  this 
section  are  exunt,  except  the  long  fragment  of  the  last  one  quoted 
just  below.  As  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter,  Fabius  inclined  to 
take  the  side  of  Novatian  over  against  the  lexer  party ;  and  it  was 
on  this  account  that  Cornelius  wrote  him  so  many  epistUes  (compare 
also  the  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  quoted  in  chaps.  41  and 
4a,  and  see  note  z  on  the  former  chapter),  andendeavored  to  blacken 
the  character  of  Novatian  as  he  does  in  the  passages  quoted. 

*  This  Maximus  was  a  presbyter,  and  one  of  a  party  of  Roman 
confessors  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy  about 
the  lapsed.  He  and  his  companions  were  imprisoned  at  tne  very 
beginning  of  the  Decian  persecution  (Cyprian,  £/.  941^  al.  a8),  i.e. 
early  in  the  year  350,  and  while  in  prison  they  adopted  rigoristic 
views  and  wrote  to  some  Carthaginian  confessors,  urging  strict 
methods  in  dealing  with  the  lapsed  (see  Cyprian,  A/,  aa;  al.  vj). 
Eariy  in  the  year  351,  after  eleven  months  m  prison,  the  presbyter 
Moses^  the  leading  spirit  of  the  party,  died,  and  Maximus  became 
the  chief  one  among  them.  Moses  before  his  death,  in  spite  of  his 
rigoristic  principles,  refused  to  commune  with  Novatian  and  his  five 
presbyters  (as  we  learn  from  {  ao  of  this^  chapter) .  apparently  be- 
cause he  saw  that  his  insistence  upon  strict  discipline  was  tending 
toward  schism,  and  that  such  discipline  could  not  be  maintained 
without  sacrificing  the  Church.  But  Alaximus  and  those  mentioned 
with  him  here,  together  with  some  others  (see  Cyprian,  E^.  45; 
al.  49),  became  even  stricter  than  at  first,  and  finally  went  over  to 
the  party  of  Novatian  (which  took  its  rise  after  the  election  of  Cor- 
nelius in  351),  but  were  at  length  reconciled  to  Qjrnelius  and  the 
rest  of  the  Church,  and  received  back  with  rejoicing  (see  Cyprian, 

ff-  ♦3'  ^5,  46,  49.  50;  «/.  46,  ^9.  5?,  53.  54).  The  nouces  of 
Maximus  and  Urbanus  in  Cypnan  s  epistles,  which  with  the  epistle 
of  Cornelius  constitute  our  only  source  for  a  knowledge  of  their 
lives,  do  not  mention  a  second  confession  made  by  these  two  men, 
%o  that  we  cannot  tell  when  it  took  place,  but  it  must  of  course  have 
been  during  the  persecution  of  Decius. 

M  Urbanus  was  a  confessor  only,  not  a  presbyter  or  deacon,  as 
we  learn  from  the  notices  of  him  in  Cyprian's  epistles,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  party  referred  to  in  the  previous  note. 


by  confession,  with  Sidonius,^^  and  Celerinus," 
a  man  who  by  the  grace  of  God  most  heroically 
endured  all  kinds  of  torture,  and  by  the  strength 
of  his  faith  overcame  the  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
and  mightily  conquered  the  adversary,  —  these 
men  found  him  out  and  detected  his  craft  and 
duplicity,  his  perjuries  and  falsehoods,  his  un- 
sociability and  cruel  friendship.  And  they  re- 
turned to  the  holy  church  and  proclaimed  in  the 
presence  of  many,  both  bishops  and  presbyters 
and  a  large  number  of  the  laity,  all  his  craft  and 
wickedness,  which  for  a  long  time  he  had  con- 
cealed. And  this  they  did  with  lamentations 
and  repentance,  because  through  the  persuasions 
of  the  crafty  and  malicious  beast  they  had  left 
the  church  for  the  time."  A  little  &rther  on  he 
says: 

"  How  remarkable,  beloved  brother,  the  7 
change  and  transformation  which  we  have 
seen  take  place  in  him  in  a  short  time.  For  this 
most  illustrious  man,  who  bound  himself  with  terri- 
ble oaths  in  nowise  to  seek  the  bishopric,^  sudden- 
ly Sidonius  likewise  was  a  confessor  simnly,  and  is  mentioned 
with  the  others  in  the  epistles  of  Cornelius  ana  Cyprian. 

"  Celerinus  was  also  one  of  this  party  of  Roman  confessors  (as 
we  learn  from  Cyprian,  Ef,  15,  al.  87),  who,  upon  his  release  from 
prison,  went  to  Carthage,  aiid  was  there  ordained  a  reader  by 
Cyprian  (£/.  33,  al.  30).  His  release  from  prison  and  departure 
for  Carthage  took  place  oefore  the  release  of  the  others  and  before 
the  death  of  Moses  (as  we  learn  from  E^.  zO,  that  is,  before  the 
end  of  the  year  350.  He  was  still  in  Rome,  nowever,  at  Easter  of 
that  year,  as  we  learn  from  his  epistle  to  Luctan,  mentioned  below. 
He  came  of  a  family  of  martyrs  i^^;  33) »  and  was  himself  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  confessors  of  his  time._  There  is  extant  an  epis- 
tle written  by  him  to  Lucian,  the  Carthaginian  confessor  (Cypnan. 
Ep.  ax),  in  which  he  begs  aMolution  for  his  sisters,  who  had  denied  * 
the  (aitn.  The  epistle  (as  we  learn  from  its  own  statements)  was 
written  at  Easter  time  and  in  the  year  350,  for  there  was  no  bishop 
of  Rome  at  the  time  of  its  composition.  As  we  learn  from  this  pas- 
sage, Celerinus  went  over  with  these  other  Roman  confessors  to  the 
party  of  Novatian,  and  returned  with  them  to  the  Church.^  He  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned  neither  by  Cyprian  nor  by  Ck>melius  (in  his  epistle 
to  Cyprian)  in  connection  with  the  schism  of  these  confessors.  This 
is  very  remarkable,  especially  since  Celerinus  was  quite  a  prominent 
character.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  in  (laithage  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome  until  shortly  before  the 
confessors  returned  to  the  Church.  He  might  then  have  thrown  in 
his  lot  with  them,  and  have  returned  with  them  to  the  orthodox 
church;  and  yet,  not  having  been  mentioned  by  Cornelius'  earlier 
epistle  to  Cyprian,  announcmg  the  schismatic  position  of  the  ccm- 
fessors,  he  was  omitted  also  in  the  later  letters  announcing  their 
return  ^which  in  fact  only  mentions  the  three^  leaders),  and  in 
Cyprian  s  reply,  which  of  course  would  only  mention  those  of  whom 
he  had  been  told  in  Cornelius*  first  epistle.  Of  the  subsequent 
career  of  Celerinus  and  of  these  other  confessors  we  know  nothing, 
u  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  Cornelius  does,  Novatixm's 
sincerity  in  declaring  that  he  did  not  seek  the  ofhct  of  bishop.  Both 
Osmelius  and  Cypnan  make  his  ambition  and  his  jealousy  of  Cor- 
nelius, the  successful  candidate,  the  cause  of  his  schism.  But  such 
an  accusation  was  made  against  every  schismatic,  even  when  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  support  for  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  nearer  the  truth  m  this  than  in  other  cases.  In  fact,  his  own 
protestation,  as  recorded  here  by  Cornelius,  and  as  testified  to  by 
Dionysius  in  chap.  45,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  man  as  revealed 
in  his  life  previous  to  his  episcopal  ordination  (as  certified  to  even 
by  his  enemies),  and  in  his  wntings,  are  entirely  opposed  to  the 
supposition  that  ne  sought  the  episcopal  oflSce  and  that  his  schism 
was  a  result  of  his  defeat.  We  shall  do  much  better  to  reject  en- 
tirely this  exceedingly  hostile  and  slanderous  account  of  his  enemy 
Cornelius,  and  to  accept  his  own  account  of  the  matter  as  reported 
by  Dionysius  in  chap.  as.  He  was  the  natural  head  of  the  rigor- 
istic party,  made  sucn  by  his  commanding  ability,  his  deep  piety, 
and  his  ascetic  principles  of  living:  and  when  Cornelius,  tne  head 
of  the  lax  party,  was  made  bishop  (in  March,  act),  the  strict  party 
revolted,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  Novatian  should  be 
elected  bishop,  and  that  even  if  reluctant  he  should  feel  compelled  to 
accept  the  omce  in  order  to  assert  the  principles  which  he  believed 
vital,  and  to  prevent  the  complete  ruin  of  the  Church.  Cornelius 
gives  a  sad  story  of  his  ordination  to  the  episcopate.  But  one  thing 
\i  certain,  he  had  with  him  for  some  time  a  large  portion  of  the  best 
people  in  the  Roman  church,  among  them  Maximus  and  others  of 
the  most  influential  confessors,  who  seem  at  length  to  have  returned 
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ly  appears  a  bishop  as  if  thrown  among  us 

8  by  some  machine.^^    For  this  dogmatist,  this 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church," 

attempting  to  grasp  and  seize  the  episcopate, 
which  had  not  been  given  him  from  above, 
chose  two  of  his  companions  who  had  given  up 
their  own  salvation.  And  he  sent  them  to  a 
small  and  insignificant  corner  of  Italy,  that  there 
by  some  counterfeit  argument  he  might  deceive 
three  bishops,  who  were  rustic  and  very  simple 
men.  And  they  asserted  positively  and  strongly 
that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  come 
quickly  to  Rome,  in  order  that  all  the  dissen- 
sion which  had  arisen  there  might  be  appeased 
through  their  mediation,  jointly  with  other 

9  bishops.     When  they  had  come,  being,  as 
we  have  stated,  very  simple  in  the  craft  and 

artifice  of  the  wicked,  they  were  shut  up  with 
certain  selected  men  like  himself.  And  by  the 
tenth  hour,  when  they  had  become  drunk  and 
sick,  he  compelled  them  by  force  to  confer 
on  him  the  episcopate  through  a  counterfeit  and 
vain  imposition  of  hands.  Because  it  had  not 
come  to  him,  he  avenged  himself  by  craft 

10  and  treachery.   One  of  these  bishops  shortly 
after  came  back  to  the  church,  lamenting 

and  confessing  his  transgression.    And  we  com- 
muned with  him  as  with  a  layman,  all  the  people 
present  interceding  for  him.    And  we  ordained 
successors  of  the  other  bishops,  and  sent 

11  them  to  the  places  where  they  were.    This 
avenger  of  the  Gospel  ^  then  did  not  know 

that  there  should  be  one  bishop  in  a  catholic 
church ;  *'  yet  he  was   not   ignorant   (for  how 

to  the  Church  only  because  they,  saw  that  the  schism  was  injuring  it. 
Certainly  if  Novatian  had  been  a  self-seeker,  as  Cornelius  describes 
him,  and  if  his  ordination  had  been  of  such  a  nature  as  Cornelius 
reports,  he  could  never  have  had  the  support  of  so  many  earnest 
and  prominent  men.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Cornelius  states,  that 
Novatian  was  ordained  by  three  Italian  bishops/  very  likely  bishops 
of  rural  and  comparatively  insignificant  sees,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  one  of  them,  as  he  also  records,  afterwards  repented  of  his  act 
as  schismatic,  and  returned  to  the  Church  and  received  absolution. 
But  all  this  does  not  imply  that  these  three  bishops  were  deceived 
by  false  pretenses  on  the  part  of  Novatian,  or  that  they  were  intoxi- 
cated when  they  performed  the  service.  This,  in  fact,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  baseless  calumny.  Novatus.  the  Carthaginian  agitator  who 
had  caused  Cyprian  so  much  trouble,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Novatian  schism,  though  to  make  him  the  author  of  it,  as  Cyprian 
does,  is  undoubtedly  incorrect  (see  Lardner,  Works^  III*  P*  04  sq.: 
London  ed.  1839).  It  was  perhaps  he  (as  reported  by  EuIoEius, 
according  to  Photius,  Cod.  182,  ancl  by  Theodoret,  Httr.  Fab,  III.  5) 
that  found  these  three  bishops  to  ordain  Novatian.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  when  so  many  prominent  men  in  the  Roman  church 
favored  the  stricter  principles  and  supported  Novatian,  that  bishops 
could  be  found  in  Italy  wno  held  the  same  principles  and  would  oe 
glad  to  ordain  Novatian  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

u  As  Closs  remarks,  these  words  are  evidently  an  allusion  to 
Novatian's  work,  d«  Trinitate. 

"  c<5tKi7ri7f  To»»  cvay^cAtov.  Possibly  another  sarcastic  refer- 
ence to  Novatian's  work  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ; 
possibly  only  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  he  prided  himself  on  his 
orthodoxy. 

1'  The  principle,  that  there  should  be  only  one  bishop  in  a  city, 
was  not  clearly  enunciated  and  forcibly  emphasized  until  the  third 
century.  Cyprian's  writings  are  full  of  it  (of.  his  treatise  Oh  the 
Unity  o/the  CAurcA),  and  in  connection  with  this  Novatian  schism, 
which  showed  so  plainly  the  disintegrating^  effects  of  a  division  of 
the  church  under  two  bishops,  the  principle  was  established  so 
firmly  as  never  ag^ain  to  be  Questioned.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
here  that  the  principle  so  clearly  and  conclusively  established  at  this 
time  W9C  a  ncw  principle.  We  find  it  enunciated  even  by  Ignatius 
^nning  of  the  second  century,  and  it  was  the  common 


could  he  be?)   that  in  it  there  were   forty-six 
presb)rters,  seven  '*  deacons,  seven  sub-deacons,^* 
forty-two  acol)rths,"  fifty-two  exorcists,*^  readers," 
and  janitors,**  and  over  fifteen  hundred  widows 
and  persons  in  distress,  all  of  whom  the  grace 
and  kindness  of  the  Master  nourish.     But     12 
not  even  this  great  multitude,  so  necessary 
in  the  church,  nor  those  whb,  through   God's 
providence,  were  rich  and  full,  together  with  the 
very  many,  even  innumerable  people,  could  tum 
him  from  such  desperation  and  presump- 
tion and  recall  him  to  the  Church."    Again,     13 
farther  on,  he  adds  these  words : 

"  Permit  us  to  say  further :  On  account  of 
what  works  or  conduct  had  he  the  assurance  to 
contend  for  the  episcopate  ?  Was  it  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  had  endured  many  conflicts  in  her  be- 
half^ and  had  passed  through  many  and  great 
dangers  for  religion  ?  Truly  this  is  not  the 
fact.  But  Satan,  who  entered  and  dwelt  in  14 
him  for  a  long  time,  became  the  occasion  of 
his  believing.  Being  delivered  by  the  exorcists, 
he  fell  into  a  severe  sickness ;  and  as  he  seemed 
about  to  die,  he  received  baptism  by  affusion, 

opinion  of  Christendom,  or  otherwise  Cyprian  could  not  have  ap- 

raled  to^  universal  custom  as  he  does  m  discussing  the  matter, 
mean  simply  that  the  principle  had  never  before  bmsn  brought  to 
such  a  test  as  to  require  its  formal  enunciation  and  public  recoe- 
nition  by  the  clervy  and  the  Church  at  large.  The  emergency  which 
now  arose  compelled  such  formal  statement  of  it;  and  the  (^uncil  of 
Nicaea  made  it  canon  law  (cf.  Bingham's  Antt'fttttzes.  I.  p.  i6osq.}. 

>*  The  limitation  of  the  deacons  to  seven  m  numoer  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  by  the  apostles  (Acts  vi.) 
was  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  institution  of  the  office  of  the 
diaconate.  But  upon  this  matter,  see  above.  Bk  II.  chap,  t,  note 
a  a.  "The  practice  of  limiting  the  number  ol  the  deacons  to  seven 
was  quite  a  common  one,  and  was  enacted  as  a  law  in  ^e  fifteenth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea  (held  early  in  the  third  cen- 
tury^. The  practice,  however,  was  by  no  means  universal,  as  we 
are  mformed  by  Sozomen  (f/.  E,  VII.  19).  Indeed,  at  least  in 
Alexandria  and  in  Constantinople,  their  number  was  much  greater 
(see  Bingham's  Ant.  I.  p.  386). 

'*  The  sub-deacons  (the  highest  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
clergy)  are  first  mentioned  in  this  epistle  of  Cornelius  and  in  various 
epistles  of  Cyprian.  At  what  time  they  arose  we  cannot  teU,  but 
they  seem  to  nave  appeared  in  the  East  later  than  in  the  West,  at 
least  the  first  references  we  have  to  them  in  the  Orient  are  in  the 
fourth  century,  e.g.  in  the  Apost.  Const.  VIII.  ai.  They  acted  as 
deacons'  assistants,  preparing  the  sacred  vessels  for  use  at  the  altar, 
attended  the  doors  during  communion  service,  and  were  (rften  em- 
ployed by  the  bishops  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  or  messages  to 
distant  churches.    See  Bingham's  Ant.  Bk.  III.  chap.  a. 

^  The  Acolyths  (aKoAotftfoi),  another  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
clergy,  are  likewise  first  mentiondd  here  and  in  Cyprian's  episiJcs. 
They  seem  to  have  been  of  much  later  institution  in  the  East,  icx 
we  first  hear  of  them  there  in  the  time  of  Justinian  (Justin.  Noeel. 
50).  Their  duties  seem  to  have  been  to  attend  to  the  lights  of  the 
cnurch  and  to  procure  the  wine  for  communion  service.  See  Bing- 
ham, tbid.  chap.  ^. 

^  The  Exorasts  likewise  constituted  one  of  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  clergy ;  but  although  we  find  exorcism  very  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Fathers  of  the  second  century,  there  seems  to  nave 
been  no  such  office  until  the  third  century,  the  present  being  the 
earliest  distinct  reference  to  it.  In  the  fourth  century  we  find  the 
office  in  all  parts  of  the  Church  East  and  West.  Their  duty  was  »> 
take  charge  of  those  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit;  to 
pray  with  them,  care  for  tnem,  and  exorcise  the  demon  when  possi- 
ble.   See  Bingham,  ibtd.  cliap.  4. 

"  The  Readers,  or  Lectors  (Greek,  avayviaarai',  Latin,  i>r- 
torts) ,  constituted  still  another  of  the  inferior  orders,  and  «ei« 
already  a  distinct  office  in  the  time  of  TertuUian  (cf.  de  Prttscrif. 
chap.  4x).  From  the  third  century  on  the  order  seems  to  have  bcca 
universal.  Their  duty  was  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  public  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary.     See  Bingham,  ibid.  chap.  5. 

^  The  Janitors,  or  Doorkeepers  (Greek,  wAw^i  <w  ^pmf^\ 
Latin,  osiiarii  ox  j'anitores)^  are  first  mentioned  in  this  passage. 
In  the  fourth  century,  however,  we  find  them  frequently  referred  to. 
Their  office  seems  to  have  lieen  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  mod- 
ern janitor  or  sexton.    See  Bingham,  ibid.  chap.  6. 
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on  the  bed  where  he  lay;**  if  indeed  we 

15  can  say  that  such  a  one  did  receive  it.    And 
when  he  was  healed  of  his  sickness  he  did 

not  receive  the  other  things  which  it  is  necessary 

to  have  according  to  the  canon  of  the  Church, 

even  the  being  sealed  by  the  bishop.*    And  as 

he  did  not  receive  this,*  how  could  he  re- 

16  ceive  the  Holy  Spirit?"     Shortly  after  he 
says  again : 

"  In  the  time  of  persecution,  through  coward- 
ice and  love  of  life,  he  <ienied  that  he  was  a 
presbyter.  For  when  he  was  requested  and  en- 
treated by  the  deacons  to  come  out  of  the 
chamber  in  which  he  had  imprisoned  himself, 
and  give  aid  to  the  brethren  as  far  as  was  lawful 
and  possible  for  a  presbyter  to  assist  those  of 
the  brethren  who  were  in  danger  and  needed 
help,  he  paid  so  little  respect  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  deacons  that  he  went  away  and  departed  in 
anger.  For  he  said  that  he  no  longer  desired 
to  be  a  presbyter,  as  he  was  an  admirer 

17  of  another  philosophy."*^   Passing  by  a  few 
things,  he  adds  the  following : 

**  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Noyatian  received  clinical 
baptism,  as  here  stated  by  Cornelius.  This  does  not  imply,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  that  he  was  of  heathen  ^rentage,  tor  many 
Christians  postponed  baptism  as  long  as  nossible,  in  order  not  to 
sacrifice  baptismal  Kface  by  sins  committeo  after  baptism.  Wje  do 
not  know  whether  his  parents  were  heathen  or  Christians.  Upon 
the  objection  to  Novatian's  ordination,  based  upon  his  irregular 
baptism,  see  below,  5  17*     , 

*  ToD  re  ir^payt^B^vai  vwh  rov  ivurKowov,  v^payur^va*  here 
means  confirmation  or  consignation  (as  it  was  commonly  called 
among  the  Latins);  that  is,  the  imj>osition  of  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  which  regularly  followed  baptism,  immediately  if  the  bishop 
were  on  the  ground,  m  other  cases  at  as  esaW  a  date^  as  possible. 
The  imposition  of  hands  was  for  the  purpose  01  conreying  tne  Holy 
Spirit,  who  should  supply  the  newly^  baptized  Christian  with  the 
necessary  grace  to  fit  him  for  the  Chrisdan  life.  Confirmation  was 
thus  looked  upon  as  completing  the  baptism  and  as  a  necessary  pre- 
condition of  receiving  the  eud^rist.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  i)erson 
died  after  baptum,  before  it  was  possible  to  receive  imposition  of 
hands,  the  baptism  was  not  regarded  as  rendered  invalid  by  the  omis- 
sion, for  in  the  baptism  itself  the  full  remission  of  sins  was  supposed 
to  be  granted.  Toe  confirmation  was  not  necessary  for  such  remis- 
sion, but  was  necessary  for  the  bestowal  of  the  requisite  sustaining 
grace  for  the  Christian  life.  Cornelius  in  the  present  paragraph  does 
not  intend  to  impiv  that  regenerating  grace  was  not  given  in  Nova- 
tian's baptism,  ne  means  simply  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  given 
in  that  full  measure  in  which  it  was  given  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  which  was  necessary  for  growth  in  grace  and  Christian  living. 
The  baptism  was  looked  on  in  ordinary  cases  as  in  a  sense  negative, 
—  efiecting  the  washing  away  of  sin^  tne  laying  on  of  hands  as  posi- 
tive, confirming  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  llie  former,  therefore,  was 
sufficient  to  save  the  man  who  died  immediately  thereafter;  the 
latter  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  man  who  still  remained  in  the 
world.  Compare  with  these  words  of  Cornelius  TertuUian's  d* 
Bapti$9H.  chap.  6.  The  earliest  extant  canon  on  this  subject  is  the 
thirty-eighth  of  the  synod  of  Elvira  (306  a.d.)  ,  which  decrees  that 
a  sicic  person  may  in  case  of  necessity  be  baptind  by  a  layman,  but 
that  he  is  afterward,  if  he  recovers,  to  be  taken  to  the  bishop  that 
the  baptism  may  be  perfected  by  the  la3rtng  on  of  hands.  The 
seventy-seventh  canon  decrees  the  same  thing  for  those  baptized  by 
deacons,  but  expressly  declares  that  if  the  baptized  person  die  bdbre 
the  imposition  of  hands,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  saved  in  virtue  of  the 
faith  which  he  confessed  in  his  baptism.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
other  references  in  connection  with  this  matter.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, see  Bingham,  ibid.  Bk.  XII. 

On  the  signification  of  the  verb  o-^payi^w,  see  Suicer's  Thesau- 
rus. We  can  hardly  believe  that  Novatian  failed  to  receive  imposi- 
tion of  hands  from  tne  bishop,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  latter 
would  have  omitted  what  w^  regarded  as  such  an  important  pre- 
requisite to  church  communion  in  the  case  of  one  whom  he  ordained 
to  the  presbyterate.  Novatian  may  not  have  received  confirmation 
imm^iately  after  his  recovery,  but  he  must  have  received  it  before 
his  ordination.  As  seen  in  f  17,  it  is  not  the  omission  of  confirma- 
tion that  causes  the  objections  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  but  the 
clinical  baptism. 

»  The  majority  of  the  MSS.,  followed  by  Schweeler,  Laemmer, 
and  Heinichen,  read  rovrwi'.  But  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  followed 
by  all  the  other  editors,  read  rovrov. 


"  For  this  iUustrious  man  forsook  the  Church 
of  God,  in  which,  when  he  believed,  he  was 
judged  worthy  of  the  presbyterate  through  the 
fiaivor  of  the  bishop  who  ordained  him  to  the 
presb3rterial  office.  This  had  been  resisted  by 
all  the  clergy  and  many  of  the  laity ;  because  it 
was  unlawful  that  one  who  had  been  affused  on 
his  bed  on  account  of  sickness  as  he  had  been 
should  enter  into  any  clerical  office  ;  *  but  the 
bishop  requested  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  ordain  this  one  only."  He  adds  to  these  18 
yet  another,  the  worst  of  all  the  man's  of- 
fenses, as  follows : 

"For  when  he  has  made  the  offerings,  and 
distributed  a  part  to  each  man,  as  he  gives  it  he 
compels  the  wretched  man  to  swear  in  place  of 
the  blessing.     Holding  his  hands  in  both  of  his 
own,  he  will  not  release  him  until  he  has  sworn 
in  this  manner  (for  I  will  give  his  own  words)  : 
*  Swear  to  me  by  the  body  and  blood   of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  you  will  never  for- 
sake me  and  turn  to  Cornelius.'     And  the     19 
unhappy  man  does  not  taste  until  he  has 
called  down  imprecations  on  himself;  and  in- 
stead of  saying  Amen,  as  he  takes  the  breads 
he  says,  I  will  never  return  to  Cornelius." 
Farther  on  he  says  again :  20 

"  But  know  that  he  has  now  been  made 
bare  and  desolate ;  as  the  brethren  leave  him 
every  day  and  return  to  the  church.     Moses  *^ 

"  This  is  certainly  a  calumny.  It  is  possible,  m  Neander  sug- 
gests, that  Novatian.  although  a  presbyter,  withdrew  somewhat 
from  active  duty  and  lived  the  life  of  an  as^tiCj  and  that  it  is  this 
to  which  Cornelius  refers  in  speaking  of  his  admiration  for  "  another 
philosophy."  But  however  that  may  be,  Cornelius'  interpretation 
of  his  conduct  as  cowardly  or  unworthy  is  quite  false.  See  above, 
note  X. 

*  Oinic  baptism  (so-ca]l«l  from  icAitnj,  "  a  bed")  was  ordinarily 
looked  upon  in  the  early  Church,  in  whicn  immersion  was  the  com- 
mon mode  of  baptism,  as  permanently  debarring  a  person  from  the 
presbyterate,  and  by  many  persons  it  was  denied  that  such  baptism 
was  baptism  at  all.  The  latter  opinion,  however,  the  Church  re- 
fused  to  sustain  (cf.  Cyprian,  Ep.  jy,  at.  19^.  Tne  twelfth  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea  (held  eariy  m  the  fourth  century) 
says,  "  If  any  man  is  baptized  only  in  time  of  sickness,  he  shall  not 
be  ordained  a  presbyter:  because  his  faith  was  not  voluntaiy,  but 
as  it  were  of  constraint;  except  his  subsequent  faith  and  diligence 
recommend  him,  or  else  the  scarcity  of  men  make  it  necessary  to 
ordain  him."  It  is  clear  that  this  canon  meant  to  apply  only  to 
persons  whose  baptism  was  delayed  by  their  own  fault.  It  was 
common  for  catechumens  to  postpone  the  rite  as  long  as  possible  in 
order  not  to  forfeit  baptismal  grace  by  their  post-oapasmal  sins, 
and  it  was  to  discourage  this  practice  that  sucn  canons  as  this  of 
Neo-Caesarea  were  passed.  Even  this  canon^  however,  provided 
for  exceptional  cases,  and  the  fact  that  Novatian  was  ordained  in 
spite  of  his  irregular  baptism  is  a  proof  that  he  must  have  been  an. 
exceptionally  pious  and  zealous  man. 

**  On  Moses  (or  Moyses,  as  he  is  called  by  Cyprian) ,  see  note  9, 
above.  ^     ♦ 

Lipsius  (^CAron.  dtr  rdm,  BischSfe^  p.  soa,  note)  maintains 
that  Cornelius  is  referring,  at  this  point,  not  to  Novatian,  but  to 
Novatus,  the  Carthaginian  presbyter,  and  that  Eusebius  has  con- 
founded the  two  men.  He  bases  this  opinion  upon  the  mention  of 
the  five  pi«sbyters,  whom  he  identifies  with  those  who,  with  Nova- 
tus^ separated  from  the  Carthaginian  church  in  connection  with  the 
schism  of  Feltcissimus  (see  Cyprian,  Ep.  39*.  al.  43),  and  also  upon 
the  fact  that  Moses  died  before  the  election  of  Novatian  as  opposi- 
tion bishop.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  must  be  noticed  that,  in 
an  epistle  to  Cyprian  u|)on  the  schism  of^ Novatian  (Cyprian,  Ep.  47 ; 
ah  50),  Cornelius  mentions  five  presbyters  (including  Novatus)  as 
connected  with  Novatian  in  his  schism.  Certainly  it  is  most  natural 
to  refer  (^melius*  words  in  diis  paragraph  to  the  same  five  men. 
Indeed,  to  speak  of  Novatus  and  the  five  presbyters  with  him  would 
be  very  peculiar,  for  Novatus  himself  was  one  of  the  five,  and  there- 
fore tKere  were  but  four  with  him.  As  to  the  second  point,  it  mav 
simply  be  said  that  Moses  might  well  have  refused  to  commune  with 
Novatian,  before  the  election  of  the  latter,  seeing  that  his  position 
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also,  the  blessed  martyty  who  lately  suffered 
among  us  a  glorious  and  admirable  martyrdom, 
while  he  was  yet  alive,  beholding  his  boldness 
and  folly,  refused  to  commune  with  him  and 
with  the  five  presbyters  who  with  him  had  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  church." 

21  At  the  close  of  his  letter  he  gives  a  list 
of  the  bishops  who  had  come  to  Rome  and 

condemned  the  silliness  of  Novatus,  with  their 
names  and  the  parish  over  which  each  of 

22  them  presided.  He  mentions  also  those 
who  did  not  come  to  Rome,  but  who  ex- 
pressed by  letters  their  agreement  with  the  vote 
of  these  bishops,  giving  their  names  and  the 
cities  from  which  they  severally  sent  them.* 
Cornelius  wrote  these  things  to  Fabius,  bishop  of 
Antioch. 

CHAFFER  XLIV. 
Dionysius*  Account  of  Serapion. 

1  To  this  same  Fabius,  who  seemed  to  lean 
somewhat  toward  this  schism,^  Dionysius  of 

Alexandria  also  wrote  an  epistle.'  He  writes  in 
this  many  other  things  concerning  repentance, 
and  relates  the  conflicts  of  those  who  had  lately 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Alexandria.  After  the 
other  account  he  mentions  a  certain  wonderful 
fact,  which  deserves  a  place  in  this  work.  It  is 
as  follows : 

2  "I  will  give  thee  this  one  example  which 
occurred  among  us.    There  was  with  us  a 

certain  Serapion,*  an  aged  believer  who  had 
lived  for  a  long  time  blamelessly,  but  had  fallen 
in  the  trial.  He  besought  often,  but  no  one 
gave  heed  to  him,  because  he  had  sacrificed. 
But  he  became  sick,  and  for  three  successive 
days   continued  speechless  and   senseless. 

3  Having  recovered  somewhat  on  the  fourth 
day  he  sent  for  his   daughter's  son,  and 

said,  *  How  long  do  you  detain  me,  my  child  ? 
I  beseech  you,  make  haste,  and  absolve  me 
speedily.  Call  one  of  the  presbyters  to  me.' 
And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  became  again 
speechless.  And  the  boy  ran  to  the  presbyter. 
But  it  was  night  and  he  was  sick,  and  there- 

4  fore  unable  to  come.     But  as  I  had  com- 
manded that  persons  at  the  point  of  death, 

if  they  requested  it,  and  especially  if  they  had 
asked  for  it  previously,  should  receive  remission, 

-would  inevitably  lead  to  tchism.  There  remains,  therefore,  no  rea* 
son  for  supposing  Eusebius  mistaken,  and  for  referring  these  words 
to  Novatus  of  Carthage,  instead  of  Novatian  of  Rome. 

^  These  lists  of  the  bishops  present  at  the  council,  and  of  those 
who  expressed  their  agreement  with  the  decision  of  the  synod,  are 
no  longer  extant. 

^  oee  above,  chap.  39,  note  7. 

*  This  epistle,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  description  of  its  con- 
tents in  the  next  sentence,  is  without  doubt  the  same  from  which 
Eusebius  has  quoted  at  such  length  in  chaps.  41  and  4a.  Upon  the 
date  and  purpose  of  it,  see  chap,  ^i,  note  i.  We  possess  only  the 
fragments  (quoted  by  Eusebius  in  tnese  three  chapters. 

*  Of  this  Serapton  we  know  only  what  is  tola  us  in  this  chapter. 


that  they  might  depart  with  a  good  hope,  he 
gave  the  bOy  a  small  portion  of  the  eucharist, 
telling  him  to  soak  ^  it  and  let  the  drops  fall 
into  the  old  man's  mouth.*    The  boy  re-       6 
turned  with  it,  and  as  he  drew  near,  before 
he  entered,  Serapion  again  arousing,  said, '  Thou 
art  come,  my  child,  and  the  presbyter  could  not 
come;  but  do  quickly  what  he  directed,  and 
let  me  depart.*     Then  the  boy  soaked  it  and 
dropped  it  into  his  mouth.    And  when  he  had 
swallowed  a  little,  immediately  he  gave  up 
the  ghost.     Is  it  not  evident  that  he  was       6 
preserved  and  his  life  continued  till  he  was 
absolved,  and,  his  sin  having  been  blotted  out, 
he  could  be  acknowledged  *  for  the  many  good 
deeds  which  he  had  done?" 
Dionysius  relates  these  things. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 
An  Epistle  of  Dionysius  to  Novatus, 

But  let  us  see  how  the  same  man  addressed 
Novatus^  when  he  was  disturbing  the  Roman 
brotherhood.  As  he  pretended  that  some  of 
the  brethren  were  the  occasion  of  his  apostasy 
and  schism,  as  if  he  had  been  forced  by  them  to 
proceed  as  he  had,*  observe  the  manner  in  which 
he  writes  to  him : 

"  Dionysius  to  his  brother  Novatus,  greeting. 
If,  as  thou  sayest,  thou  hast  been  led  on  unwil- 
lingly, thou  wilt  prove  this  if  thou  retirest  wil- 
lingly. For  it  were  better  to  suffer  everything, 
rather  than  divide  the  Church  of  God.  Even 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  preventing  division 
would  not  be  less  glorious  than  for  refusing  to 
worship  idols.  Nay,  to  me  it  seems  greater. 
For  in  the  one  case  a  man  suffers  mart)n:dom 

*  awofip4(aL.  This  is  translated  by  Crusi  and  by  Salmond  (in 
the  Antt'Nicene  Fathers ^  VI.  p.  xoz)  "  soak  (or  steep)  in  wMer  "; 
but  the  liquid  is  not  specified  in  the  text,  and  .it  has  consequently 
been  thought  bv  others  that  the  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine, 
as  was  commonly  done  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  the 
Eastern  (Church  (see  Bingham's  Ant.  Bk.  XV.).  But  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  bread  was  soaked  not  by  the  presbyter  but  by  the 
boy,  and  that  too  after  his  return  home,  where  there  can  have  oeea 
no  consecrated  wine  for  eucharistic  use.  and  there  is  no  hint  that 
wine  was  given  him  for  the  purpose  bv  the  presbyter.  It  therefore 
seems  probable  that  the  bread  was  soaked  simply  in  water,  and  that 
the  soaking  was  only  in  order  that  the  old  man,  in  his  enfeebled 
state,  might  be  able  to  receive  the  element  in  a  liquid  instead  of  in  a 
solid  form. 

^  Kara  rov  arb^arof  tiritrra^at. 

*  htkoKoyyudytva*.,  Tlie  meanmg  is  apparently  "  acknowledged  or 
confessed  bjr  Cnrist,"  and  Valesius  is  doubtless  correct  in  remarking 
that  Dionysius  was  alluding  to  the  words  of  Matt.  x.  32. 

^  This  epistle  to  Novatian  was  doubtless  written  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  nim  announcing  his  election  to  the  episcopate  of  Rome, 
for  we  know  that  Novatian  sent  such  letters,  as  was  customary,  to 
all  the  prominent  bishops  of  the  Church.  Dionysius'  epistle,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  written  soon  after  the  election  of  Novatian, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  351.  We  have  only  the  fragment 
quoted  in  this  chapter. 

*  Novatian  may  well  have  been  urged  against  his  will  to  permit 
himself  to  be  made  opposition  bishop ;  but  of  course,  once  having 
uken  the  step,  so  long  as  he  believed  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  contending,  he  could  not  turn  back,  but  must  main- 
tain his  position  widi  vigor  and  firmness.  *  This,  of  course,  would 
leftd  his  enemies  to  believe  that  he  had  himself  sought  the  position, 
as  Dionysius  evidently  believed  that  he  had. 
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for  the  sake  of  his  own  soul ;  in  the  other  case 
in  behalf  of  the  entire  Church.  And  now  if 
thou  canst  persuade  or  induce  the  brethren  to 
come  to  unanimity,  thy  righteousness  will  be 
greater  than  thine  error,  and  this  will  not  be 
counted,  but  that  will  be  praised.  But  if  thou 
canst  not  prevail  with  the  disobedient,  at  least 
save  thine  own  soul.  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  fare 
well,  maintaining  peace  in  the  Lord." 
This  he  wrote  to  Novatus. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
Oth^r  Epistles  of  Dionysius. 

1  He  wrote  also  an  epistle  to  the  brethren 
in  Egypt  on  Repentance.^    In  this  he  sets 

forth  what  seemed  proper  to  him  in  regard  to 
those  who  had  fallen,  and  he  describes  the 

2  classes  of  transgressions.    There  is  extant 
also  a  private  letter  on  Repentance,  which  he 

wrote  to  Conon,*  bishop  of  the  parish  of  Her- 
mopolis,  and  another  of  an  admonitory*  charac- 
ter, to  his  flock  at  Alexandria.  Among  them 
also  is  the  one  written  to  Origen  on  Martyrdom  ^ 
and  to  the  brethren  at  Laodicea,'  of  whom  The- 
lymidres  was  bishop.  He  likewise  sent  one  on 
Repentance  to  the  brethren  in  Armenia,*  of 

3  whom  Merozanes  was  bishop.     Besides  all 
these,  he  wrote  to  Cornelius  of  Rome,  when 

he  had  received  from  him  an  epistle   against 

>  This  epistle  on  ^the  subject  of  repentance  or  penance,  which 
was  the  burning  one  just  at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  lapicd, 
was  doubtless  written  at  about  the  same  time  with  those  to  Fabius 
and  NoTatian,  already  referred  to.  No  fragments  of  it  have  been 
preserved. 

*  This  work  (vp^  lUvMva  (£ta  rtf  irflpt|ACT«iroiafYpa^i|),  which 
was  pn^Mibly  written  at  about  this  same  time,  is  mentioiied  also  by 
Jerome  {de  vir»  ill,  69).  Eusebius  preserves^  no  extract  from  it. 
but  extended  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  various  MSS.,  ana 


Dionyi 

these  fragments,  though  they  are  interesting  and  valuable.  For 
further  particulars,  see  Dittrich,  p.  63.  The  general  character  of  the 
letter  must  have  oeen  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding. 

*  iwtvrp^wTut^i  literally,  "  calculated  to  turn."  Musculus  and 
Christop^orsonus  translate  kortatoria  /  Valesius,  Mureatoria  ; 
Stroth  voA  Gloss,  *'Ermahniingsschrift";  Crus&,  "epistle  ofreproof." 
The  word  does  not  necessarily  carry  the  idea  of  reproof  with  it,  but 
it  b  natural  to  suppose  in  the  oresent  case  that  it  was  written  while 
Dionysius  was  absent  from  Alexandria,  during  the  |)ersecution  of 
Dectus,  and  if  so.  may  well  have  contained  an  admonition  to  stead- 
fastness, and  at  the  same  time,  possibly,  an  argument  against  rigor- 
istic  measures  which  some  of  the  people  may  have  been  advocating 
in  reference  to  the  lapsed.  At  least,  the  connection  in  which  Euse- 
bius mentions  it  mignt  lead  us  to  tnink  that  it  had  something  to  do 
with  that  question,  though,  as  the  epistle  is  no  longer  extant,  we  can 
ressch  no  certainty  in  the  matter. 

*  This  epistle  was  doubtless  written  while  Origen  was  suflering 
imprisonment  in  the  persecution  of  Decius  (see  above,  chap.  39,  and 
betow,  p.  394),  sind  was  for  the  purpose  of  comforting  and  encour- 
aging him  (cf.  Origen's  own  work  on  martyrdom,  referred  to  in 
chap.  a8,  above).  The  epistle  is  no  longer  extant.  Numerous  frag- 
ments are  given  by  Gallandi,  Migne,  and  others,  which  they  assign 
to  this  work:  but  Dittrich  has  s)u>wn  (p.  35  sq.)  that  they  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  some  one  else,  perhaps  to  another  Dionysius  who  lived 
much  later  than  the  great  bishop. 

^  This  episde  to  tne  Laodiceans,  which  is  no  longer  extant,  very 
likely  dealt^ike  so  many  of  the  otherS|  with  the  question^  of  disci- 
pline.   Of  Thelymidres,  oishop  of  Laodtcea,  we  know  nothing. 

*  We  know  no  more  about  this  epistle  to  the  Armenians  than  u 
told  us  here.  The  chariicter  of  the  letter  must  have  been  similar  to 
the  two  upon  the  same  subject  mentioned  above.  Of  the  bishop 
Merosanes  nothing  is  known. 


Novatus.'     He  states  in  this  that  he  had  been 
invited  by  Helenus,^  bishop  of  Tarsus,  in  Cili- 
cia,  and  the  others  who  were  with  him,  Firmili- 
anus,^  bbhop  in  Cappadocia,  and  Theoctistus,^®  of 
Palestine,  to  meet  them  at  the  synod  in  Antioch, 
where  some  persons  were  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish the  schism  of  Novatus.    Besides  this       4 
he  writes  that  he  had  been  informed  that  Fa- 
bius '^  had  fallen  asleep,  and  that  Demetrianus  " 
had  been  appointed  his  successor  in  the  episco- 
pate of  Antioch.     He  writes  also  in  these  words 
concerning  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  :  ''  For  the 
blessed  Alexander^  having  been  confined 
in  prison,  passed  away  happily."    In  addi-       5 
tion  to  this  there  is  extant  also  a  certain 
other  diaconal  epistle  of  Dionysius,  sent  to  those 
in  Rome  through  Hippolytus."    And  he  wrote 


'  On  Cornelius,  see  above,  chap.  3j),  note  3.  His  epistle  to  Di- 
onysius is  no  longer  extant.  Dionysius'  eputle  to  him  is  likewise 
lost,  and  is  known  to  us  only  from  what  Eusebius  tells  tu  here.  It 
was  written  after  the  death  of  Fabius  of  Antioch  (see  below,  {4), 
and  therefore  probably  in  a«3^  (see  above,  chap.  ^9,  note  7).  It  has 
been  quesdoned  whether  Uus  synod  of  Antiocn  to  which,  accord- 
ing  to  Eusebius,  Dionysius  referred,  was  really  held,  or  only 
projected.  The  Libtllut  Syncdicnt  records  it  as  an  actual  synod, 
but  its  authority  is  of  no  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  Euselnus 
words  seem  plamly  to  indicate  tnat  he  believed  that  the  council  was 
really  held,^  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  tkt  synod  at  Antioch  *' ;  had  he 
thought  of  It  only  as  projected,  he  could  hardly  have  referred  to  it 
in  such  definite  tenns.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  doubts  of  Dittrich. 
Hefele,  and  others,  I  am  inclinra  to  believe  that  Eusebius  supposed 
that  the  synod  had  actually  been  held  in  Antioch.  Whether  the 
episde  of  Dionysius  warranted  him  in  drawixig  that  conclusion  is 
another  question,  which  cannot  be  decided,  l^look  upon  it,  how- 
ever, as  probable  that,  had  the  synod  been  simply  protected  and 
failed  to  convene,  some  indication  of  that  fact  would  nave  been  given 
by  Dionysius,  and  would  have  caused  a  modification  of  Eusebius' 
statement. 

*  Helentis,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  000- 
troversy  concerning  the  re-baptism  of  heretics,  maintaining,  like 
most  01  the  Oriental  bishops,  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing  them  (see 
below,  Bk.  Vll.  chap.  5),  and  also  in  the  oontrovetsy  which  arose 
about  Paul  of  Samosata  (see  Bk.  VII.  chaps.  38  and  30) .  From  the 
latter  chapter  we  should  gather  that  he  presided  at  the  final  council 
in  Antiocn,  which  passed  condemnation  upon  Paul,  Firmilian,  who 
seems  to  have  presided  at  the  previous  councils,  having  died  on  his 
way  to  the  last  one.  Of  Helenus'  dates  we  know  only  what  we  can 
gather  from  the  (acts  here  stated.  He  must  have  Men  bishop  as 
early  as  959;  and  he  cannot  have  died  tutil  after  365  (on  the  date  of 
the  Antiochian  synod  at  which  PatU  was  condemned,  see  Bk.  VII. 
chap.  99,  note  x). 

^  On  Firmilian,  see  above,  chap.  a6,  note  3. 

^^  On  Theoctistus,  see  above,  chap.  19,  ix>te  a?. 

u  On  Fabiiu,  bishop  of  Antioch,  see  above,  cnap.  39,  note  7. 

u  Demetriantis,  the  successor  of  Fabius.  and  predecessor  otPaul 
in  the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  is  mentioned  also  in  Bk.  VII.  chaps.  5, 
14,  37,  and  30.  The  date  of  his  accession  is  tmcertain;  but  as 
Fabius  died  probably  in  353  (possibly  in  359),  we  can  fix  approxi- 
mately the  beginning  of  his  episcopate.  In  Bk.  VII.  chaps.  5  and  14, 
he  is  said  to  lutve  survived  Gallienus'  edict  of  toleration  (360  a.d.)  ; 
but  as  Hanutck  has  shown  {^Zeit  det  Ignatius^  p.  51),  this  notice  ia 
quite  unreliable,  as  are  also  the  notices  in  the  Ckrtmtele.  We  can 
only  sav  that  his  successor,  Paul,  became  bishop  between  the  years 
957  ana  960. 

^  On  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  see  above,  chap.  8,  note  6. 

'*  The  interpretation  ofthis  sentence  is^very  difficulL  The  Greek 
runs  ^^^f  ravryi  col  tripa  rif  JirttfToAji  ToZy  iv  *P«*^]f  roO  Atom/criov 
^^pcrai  iioucoviicii  8iA  IvwoAvrov.  The  ikiptrtu,  according  to  the 
usage  of  Eusebius,  must  mean  "  is  extant,  sod  some  participle  (e.g. 
**  written"  or  "  sent")  mtut  then  be  supplied  before  tia.  'IwoAvrov. 
Whether  Eusebius  means  that  the  letter  was  written  by  Hippolytus 
or  was  carried  by  him  to  Rome  cannot  be  determined.  The  latter  is 
more  probable,  and  is  the  commonly  accepted  interpretation.  That 
Eusebius  should  name  a  messenger  in  this  particular  case  and  in  no 
other  seems  peculiar,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  Hippolytus  was  so 
prominent  a  character  as  to  merit  especial  mention.  Who  he  was 
we  do  not  know,  for  chronology  will  not  permit  us  (as  was  formerly 
done  by  some  scholars)  to  identify  him  with  the  great  writer  of  the 
Roman  church  (see  above,  chaps,  ao  and  as),  and  no  other  Hippoly* 
tus  of  prominence  is  known  to  us.  In  view  of  Eusebius'  mention  of 
the  name  at  this  point,  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  he, 
knowing  so  little  aoout  the  Roman  Hippolytus,  fancied  that  this  was 
the  same  man.  If  he  did,  he  had  good  reason  to  mention  him.  The 
word  "diaconal"  {iiaicotuKfi)  in  this  sentence  has  caused  much 
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another  to  them  on  Peace,  and  likewise  on  Re- 
pentance;^^ and  yet  another  to  the  confessors 

dispute.  Rufinus  translates  e^tioia  d*  minisUriis ;  Valesius, 
tptstola  de  officio  diaconi,  that  is,  "  ooncerning  the  office  (or  duties) 
of  the  diaconate/'  and  it  seems  out  of  the  question  to  understand 
the  word  in  any  other  way.  Why  Dionj^ius  should  address  an  epistle 
on  this  sulject  to  the  Roman  church  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Magis- 
tris  supposed  that  it  was  called  '*  diaconal  '  because  it  was  to  be 
read  in  church  by  a  deacon,  and  concluded  that  it  was  an  exhorta- 
tion to  peace,  since  it  was  customary  for  the  deacons  to  ofier  the 
^tpifvuta,  or  prayers  for  peace.  The  supposition  is  attractive,  for  it 
is  natural  to  think  that  this  epistle,  like  the  others,  discussed  the 
Novatian  schism  and  contained  an  exhortation  to  peace.  But  we 
cannot  without  further  evidence  adopt  Magistris'  explanation,  nor 
indeed  can  we  assume  that  a  diaconal  episUe  as  such  (whether  the 
word  is  a  technical  one  or  not,  and  though  it  might  seem  such  we 
have  no  other  trace  of  such  a  use  of  it)  nad  to  do  with  the  unity 
or  peace  of  the  Church.  We  must,  in  fact,  leave  the  matter  quite 
undetermined.    Comi>are  Dittrich,  ihid.  p.  55. 

^  Ol  these  two  epistles  to  the  Romans  we  know  only  the  titles, 
as  given  here  by  Eusebius. 


there  who  still  held  to  the  opinion  of  Novatus.^ 
He  sent  two  more  to  the  same  persons  after 
they  had  returned  to  the  Church.  And  he  com- 
municated with  many  others  by  letters,  which 
he  has  left  behind  him  as  a  benefit  in  various 
ways  to  those  who  now  diligently  study  his 
writings  " 
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**  On  these  confessors,  and  their  return  to  the  Church,  see  above, 
chap.  43,  note  9.  Dionysius'  epistles  to  then  are  known  to  us  only 
from  Eusebius'  reference  to  them  in  this  passage. 

^'^  Besides  the  epistles  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  this  and  the 

frevious  chapter  we  know  at  least  the  titles  of  a  number  of  others, 
n  Bk.  VII.  many  are  referred  to,  and  extracts  from  some  are  quoted 
by  Eusebius.  See  especially  Bk.  VII.  chap.  a6,  where  another  par« 
tial  list  of  them  is  given.  Eusebius  does  not  pretend  to  mention  all 
of  Dionysius'  epistles;  indeed,  be  states  that  he  wrote  many  besides 
those  mentionea.  For  further  particulars  in  r^ard  to  all  tiiie  Rustics 
known  to  us,  see  Dittrich's  ouMiograph. 


BOOK   VII. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  this  seventh  book  of  the  Church  History, 
the  great  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius/  shall 
again  assist  us  by  his  own  words ;  relating  the 
several  affairs  of  his  time  in  the  epistles  which 
he  has  left    I  will  begin  with  them. 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  Wickedness  of  Decius  and  Gallus. 

When  Decius  had  reigned  not  quite  two 
years,^  he  was  slain  with  his  children,  and  Gallus 
succeeded  him.  At  this  time  Origen  died,  be- 
ing sixty-nine  years  of  age.'  Dionysius,  writing 
to  Hermammon,'  speaks  as  follows  of  Gallus  :  ^ 

"  Gallus  neither  recognized  the  wickedness  of 
Decius,  nor  considered  what  had  destroyed  him ; 
but  stumbled  on  the  same  stone,  though  it  lay 
before  his  eyes.  For  when  his  reign  was  pros- 
perous and  affairs  were  proceeding  according  to 
his  mind,  he  attacked  the  holy  men  who  were 
interceding  with  God  for  his  peace  and  welfare. 
Therefore  with  them  he  persecuted  also  their 
prayers  in  his  behalf."  So  much  concerning 
him. 

1  On  DkmysiuSp  tee  espedally  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40,  note  x. 

1  Decius  reigned  about  thirty  months,  from  the  summer  of  949 
until  almost  the  close  of  the  year  351  (see  TiUemont,  Hist,  det 
Emp.  III.  p.  aSs).  His  son  Herennius  Etruscus  was  slain  with  his 
father  in  a  battle  fought  against  the  Goths  in  Thrace:  another  son, 
HostxlianuSy  was  associated  in  the  purple  with  Decius'  successor, 
GalloSp  but  died  soon  afterwards,  probably  by  the  plague,  which  was 
at  that  time  raging;  possiUy,  as  was  suspected,  by  the  treachery  of 
Gallus.  There  nas  been  some  controversy  as  to  whether  Hostilianus 
was  a  son,  or  only  a  nephew,  or  a  8on-in>law  of  Decius.  Eusebius 
in  speaking  of  more  than  one  son  becomes  an  independent  witness 
to  toe  former  alternative,  and  there  is  really  little  reason  to  doubt  it, 
iat  Zosimus'  statements  are  explicit  (see  Zosimus,  I.  95^  and  cL 
TDlemoot.  t^fV.  p.  506).  Two  other  sons  are  mentioned  m  one  in- 
scription, but  its  genuineness  is  doubtful.  Eusebius,  however,  ma^  be 
ux^ed  as  a  witness  that  he_  had  more  than  two  (cf.  Tillemont,  ibid.). 

*  irbf  Siovra  rift^  i**^t  c/MoM*}*covTa  avovAij<rat  «n|  reAevTf . 
Upon  tl^  date  of  Origen  s  birth  and  upon  his  life  in  general,  see 
above,  Bk.  VI.  chap,  s,  note  x,  and  below^  p.  391  sq. 

*  Of  this  Hermammon  we  know  nothmg.  The  words  of  Euse- 
bius at  the  close  of  chap,  aa,  below,  lead  us  to  think  that  he  was 
probably  a  bishop  of  some  church  in  Egypt.  Fragments  of  the 
epistle  addressed  to  him  are  preserved  in  this  chapter  and  in  chapters 
zo  and  a3,  below.  It  is  possible  that  Dionysius  wrote  more  than  one 
epistle  to  Hermammon  and  that  the  fragments  which  we  have  are 
from  different  letters.  This,  however,  is  not  probable,  for  Eusebius 
gives  no  hint  that  he  is  quoting  from  more  than  one  epistle,  and, 
moreover,  the  three  extracts  which  we  have  correspond  excellentlv 
with  one  another,  seeming  to  be  drawn  from  a  single  epistle  which 
contained  a  description  ot  the  conduct  of  successive  emperors  toward 
the  Christians.  The  date  of  the  epistle  is  given  at  the  close  of 
chap,  aj;  namely,  the  ninth  year  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus  (i.e. 
August,  96x-August.  96a)  t  reckoning  from  the  time  of  his  associa- 
tion with  his  father  Valerian  in  the  purple. 

*  Gallus  succeeded  Decius  toward  the  close  of  the  year  asx 
and  reigned  until  the  summer  of  953  (some  with  less  ground  say 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Bishops  of  Rome  in  those  Times. 

Cornelius,^  having  held  the  episcopate  in  the 
city  of  Rome  about  three  years,  was  succeeded 
by  Lucius.^  He  died  in  less  than  eight  months, 
and  transmitted  his  office  to  Stephen.'    Diony- 

954),  when  he  was  slain,  %irith  his  son,  by  his  own  soldiers.  His 
persecution  of  the  Christians  (under  him,  for  instance,  Cornelius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  banished,  see  above,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  ^,  note  3), 
seems  to  have  been  less  the  result  of  a  deeply  rooted  religious  con* 
viction  and  a  fixed  political  principle  (such  as  Decius  possessed) 
than  of  the  terrible  plague  which  nad  oegun  during  the  reign  of 
Decius  and  was  ravaging  the  empire  during  the  early  part  of  Gallus^ 
reign  (see  Tillemont^  Hist,  des  Emf.  III.  p.  a88).  He  persecuted, 
therefore,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  principle  as  because  be  desired 
either  to  appease  the  populace  or  to  propitiate  the  Gods,  whom 
he  superstitiously  believed,  as  the  people  did,  to  be  the  authors  of 
the  terrible  scourge. 

^  On  Co«nelius.  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  39,  note  3. 

*  Eusebius  makes  Cornelius'  episcopate  a  year  too  lon^  (see 
Bk.  VI.  chap.  39,  note  3),  and  hence  puts  the  accession  of  Julius  too 
late.  Jerome  puts  him  in  the  second  year  of  Gallus  (see  the  same 
note)  and  gives  the  duration  of  his  episcopate  as  eight  months,  agree- 
ing with  Eusebius  in  the  present  passag^.  The  Armenian  Ckron. 
puts  Lucius  in  the  seventh  year  of  Philip,  and  assigns  only  two 
months  to  his  episcopate,  cut  it  is  far  out  of  the  way,  as  also  in 
regard  to  Cornelius.  The  Liberian  catalogue  assigns  three  years 
and  eight  months  to  Lucius'  episcopate,  putting  his  death  in  355; 
but  Lipsius  has  shown  conclusively  that  this  must  be  incorrect,  and 
concludes  that  he  held  office  eight  months,  from  June,  as3,  to  March, 
a54.  He  was  banished  while  oishop  of  Rome,  but  returned  veiy 
soon,  and  died  in  a  short  time,  probably  a  natural  death.  The  striw 
in  rqprd  to  the  lapsed,  begun  while  Cornelius  was  bishop,  continued 
under  him,  and  be  followed  the  liberal  policy  of  his  predecessor. 


episcopate  of  three  yeanu  two  months  and  twenty-one  days.    The 
dates  given  by  the  chief  authorities  vary  greatly.    The  Liberian 


catalogue  gives  four  years,  two  months  and  twenty-one  days,  which 
Lipsius  corrects  simply  by  reading  three  instead  of  four  years,  for 
the  latter  figure  is  iinpossible  (see  chap.  5,  note  5).  Eusebius,  in 
chap.  «,  tells  us  that  Stephen  held  office  two  years.  Jerome's  ver- 
sion of  the  Chrtm.  says  three^  y^^rs,  but  puts  his  accession  in  the 
second  year  of  Gallus,  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  statement 
that  Cornelius  became  bishop  in  the  first  year  of  Gallus.  The  Arme* 
nian  Ckron,  agrees  with  Eusebius'  statement  in  chap.  5,  below,  in 
assigning  two  years  to  the  episcopate  of  Stephen,  but  puts  his  acces- 
sion in  the  seventh  year  of  Pnilip,  which,  like  his  notices  of  Cornelius 
and  Lucius  is  far  out  of  the  way. 

The  discussion  in  regard  to  the  lapsed  still  continued  tmder 
Stephen.  But  the  chief  controversy  of  the  time  was  in  regard  to 
the  re-baptism  of  heretics,  which  caused  a  severe  rupture  between  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  Stephen  held,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  usage  and  the  uniform  custom  of  the  Roman  church  (though 
under  Callistus  heretics  were  re-baptized  according  to  Hippolytus, 
Phil.  IX.  7),  that  baptum,  even  by  heretics  and  schismatics,  is 
valid;  and  that  one  so  baptized  is  not  to  be  re-baptized  upon  entering 
the  orthodox  church,  but  is  to  be  received  bv  the  imposition  ot 
hands.  Cvprian,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  by  the  whole  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  church,  maintained  the  invalidity  of  such  baptism 
and  the  necessity  of  re-baptism.  The  controversy  became  very 
sharp,  and  seems  to  have  resulted  in  Stephen's  hurling  an  excom. 
munication  against  the  Asiatic  and  African  churches.  Compare  the 
epbtle  of  Firmilian  to  Cyprian  (£^.  75),  and  that  of  Dionysius, 
quoted  by  Eusebius  in  chap,  j,  oelow.  Stephen  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  very  dictatorial  and  overbearing  temper,  if  our 
authorities  are  to  be  relied  upon,  and  seems  to  have  made  over- 
weening claims  in  regard  to  Rome's  prerogatives:  to  have  been  the 
first  in  fact  to  assume  that  the  bishop  oTRome  had  the  right  of 
exercisins  control  over  the  whole  Church  (see  especially  the  epistle 
of  Firroilian  to  Cyprian:  Cyprian's  Epistles^  No.  74,  al.  75).  It 
must  be  rememberedf  howerer,  that  we  know  Stephen  only  through 
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sius  wrote  to  him  the  first  of  his  letters  on  bap- 
tism/ as  no  small  controversy  had  arisen  as  to 
whether  those  who  had  turned  from  any  heresy 
should  be  purified  by  baptism.  For  the  ancient 
custom  prevailed  in  regard  to  such,  that  they 
should  receive  only  the  laying  on  of  hands  with 
prayers.* 

CHAFFER   III. 

Cyprian,  and  the  Bishops  with  him^  first  taught 
that  it  was  necessary  to  purify  by  Baptism 
those  converted  from  Heresy, 

First  of  all,  Cyprian,  pastor  of  the  parish  of 
Carthage,'  maintained  that  they  should  not  be 
received  except  they  had  been  purified  from 
their  error  by  baptism.  But  Stephen  consider- 
ing it  unnecessary  to  add  any  innovation  contrary 
to  the  tradition  which  had  been  held  from  the 
beginning,  was  very  indignant  at  this.' 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Epistles  which  Dionysius  wrote  on  this 

Subject. 

Dionysius,  therefore,  having  communicated 
with  him  extensively  on  this  question  by  letter,' 
finally  showed  him  that  since  the  persecution 

the  accounts  of  his  opponents.  It  had  been  the  practice  in  the 
churches  of  Asia  for  a  long  time  before  Cyprian  to  re-oaptize  heretics 
and  schismatics  (cf.  the  raistle  of  Firnulian  to  Cypnan.  and  the 
epistle  of  Dionvsius.  quotea  b^  Eusebius  in  chap.  51  below),  and  the 
custom  prevailed  also  in  Afnca,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
newer  thing  there.  Cyprian,  in  his  epistle  to  Jubaianus  (£/.  7a, 
<>/•  73)  f  does  not  trace  it  back  beyond  Agrippinus,Dishop  of  Carthage, 
unaer  whom  the  practice  was  sanctioned  by  a  council  (186-187  or 
ax5-ax7  a.d.).  Under  Cyprian  himself  the  practice  was  confirmed 
bv  a  council  at  Carthage,  m  ajjs  a.d.  The  more  liberal  view  of  the 
Roman  churchi  however,  in  time  prevailed  and  was  confirmed  with 
some  limitations  by  the  Council  of  Aries,  in  3x4.  Stephen  figures 
in  tradition  as  a  martyr,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was 


refer  to  Stephen. 

*  Six  epistles  by  Dionvsius  on  the  subject  of  baptism  are  men- 
tioned by  Kusebius  (see  oelow,  chap.  5,  note  6).  It  is  clear  that 
Dionysius,  so  far  as  Eusebius  knew,  wrote  but  one  to  Stephen 
on  this  subject,  for  he  calls  the  one  which  he  wrote  to  Xystus  the 
second  (in  chap.  5).  Dionysius*  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
re-baptism  is  plain  enough  from  Eusebius'  words  in  this  cnapter. 
and  also  from  Dionysius  own  words  in  chap.  5,  below.  He  sided 
with  the  entire  Eastern  and  African  church  in  refusing  to  admit  the 
validity  of  heretical  baptism,  and  in  requiring  a  convert  from  the 
heretics  to  be  "  washed  and  cleansed  from  the  filth  of  the  old  and 
impure  leaven  "  (see  chap.  5,  §  5).  *  See  note  3. 

^  From  347  or  348  to  958,  when  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

*  See  the  previous  chapter,  note  3. 

1  Sta  Ypo/ui^arw*',  which  might  mean  "  letters,"  but  in  the  pres- 
ent case  must  refer  apparently  to  a  single  letter  (the  plural,  yP<^a^- 
liara,  like  the  Latin ////rra/,  was  very  commonly  used  to  denote  a 
single  epistle)^  for  in  chap,  a  Eusebius  says  thair -Dionysius'  first 
epistle  on  baptism  was  addressed  to  Stephen,  and  i  -^hap.  5  informs 
us  that  his  second  was  addressed  to  Xystus.  The  epistle  mentioned 
here  must  be  the  one  referred  to  in  chap.  9  and  must  have  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  question  of  the  re-baptism  of  heretics  or 
schismatics  (irepi  rovrov  referring  evidently  to  the  subject  spoken  of 
in  the  previous  chapter).  But  Eusebius  (}uite  irrelevantly  quotes 
from  the  epistle  a  passage  not  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  but  upon  an 
entirely  diflerent  one,  vie.  upon  the  peace  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Eastern  churches,  after  the  disturbances  caused  by  the 
schism  of  Novatian  (see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  43  sq.).  That  the  peace 
spoken  of  in  this  epistle  cannot  mean,  as  Baronius  held,  that  the 
Eastern  churches  had  come  over  to  Stephen's  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  baptism  is  clear  enough  from  the  fact  that  Dionysius 
wrote  another  epistle  to  Stephen's  successor  (see  the  next  chapter) 


had  abated,*  the  churches  ever3where  had  re- 
jected the  novelty  of  Novatus,  and  were  at 
peace  among  themselves.    He  writes  as  follows  : 

CHAPTER  V. 
The  Peace  following  the  Persecution. 

"  But  know  now,  my  brethren,  that  all  1 
the  churches  throughout  the  East  and  be- 
yond, which  formerly  were  divided,  have  become 
united.  And  all  the  bishops  ever)rwhere  are  of 
one  mind,  and  rejoice  greatiy  in  the  peace  which 
has  come  beyond  expectation.  Thus  Demetri- 
anus  in  Antioch,*  Theoctistus  in  Csesarea,  Maza- 
banes  in  iElia,  Marinus  in  Tyre  (Alexander 
having  fallen  asleep),'  Heliodorus  in  Laodicea 
(Thelymidres  being  dead),  Helenus  in  Tarsus, 
and  all  the  churches  of  Cilicia,  Firmilianus,  and 
all  Cappadocia.  I  have  named  only  the  more 
illustrious  bishops,  that  I  may  not  make  my 
epistle  tcK>  long  and  my  words  too  burden- 
some. And  all  Syria,  and  Arabia  to  which  2 
you  send  help  when  needed,'  and  whither 
you  have  just  written,*  Mesopotamia,  Pontus, 
Bithynia,  and  in  short  all  everywhere  are  re- 
joicing and  glorifying  God  for  the  unanimity 
and  brotherly  love."    Thus  far  Dionysius. 

But  Stephen,  having  filled  his  ofHce  two  3 
years,  was  succeeded  by  Xystus.*    Diony- 

in  which  he  ktill  defended  the  practice  of  re-baptism.  In  fact,  tbe 
passage  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Dionysius'  epistle  to  Stephen  has 
no  reference  to  the  subject  of  Inptism. 

*  The  persecution  referred  to  is  that  of  Decius. 

^  On  Demctrianus,  Thelymidres,  and  Helenus,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap. 
46.  On  Theoctistus,  see  ihtd,  chap.  19,  note  97 ;  on  Firmilian,  ibtd. 
chap.  96^  note  3;  on  Mazabanes,  vttd,  chap.  3^9,  note  5. 

*  This  clause  (couiiftfcVrof  AAc^avXpov)  u  placed  by  Rufinus, 
followed  by  Strotn,  2immermann,  Valc»ius  ^n  his  notes),  Ooss. 
and  Crusft,  immediately  after  the  words  "Mazabanes  in  ^lia.*^ 
But  all  the  MSS.  followed  by  all  the  other  editors  give  the  clause  in 
the  position  which  it  occupies  above  in  my  translation.  It  is  natu- 
ral, of  course,  to  think  of  the  famous  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  as  re- 
ferred to  here  (Bk.  VI.  chap.  8,  note  6),  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
if  he  were  referred  to,  the  woras  could  stand  in  the  position  which 
they  occupy  in  the  text.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  to  assume 
simple  carelessness  on  Dionysius'  part  to  explain  the  peculiar  order, 
and  thus  hold  that  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  is  here  referred  to.  Nor 
is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  impossible  (though  certainly  difficult)  to 
suppose  that  Dionysius  is  referring  to  a  bishop  of  Tyre  named  Alex- 
ander, whom  we  hear  of  from  no  other  source. 

>  The  church  of  Rome  had  been  from  an  early  date  venr  liberal 
in  assisting  the  needy  in  every  quarter.  See  the  epistle  of  Diony- 
sius of  Connth  to  Soter,  bishop  01  Rome,  quoted  above  in  Bk.  IV. 
chap.  a^. 

*  Dionysius  speaks  just  below  (§  6)  of  epistles  or  an  epistle  of 
Stephen  upon  the  subject  of  baptism^  in  which  he  had  announced 
that  he  would  no  longer  commune  with  the  Oriental  bishops,  who 
held  to  the  custom  of  l»ptizing  heretics.  And  it  is  this  epistle  whic^ 
must  have  stirred  up  the  rage  of  Firmilian,  which  shows  itself  in  his 
epistle  to  Cyprian,  already  mentioned.  The  epistle  of  Stephen  re» 
ferred  to  here,  however,  cannot  be  identical  with  that  one,  or  Dio- 
nysius would  not  speak  of  it  in  such  a  pleasant  tone.  It  very  likely 
had  something  to  do  with  the  heresy  of  Novatian,  of  which  Diony- 
sius is  writing.  It  is  no  loneer  extant,  and  we  know  only  what 
Dionysius  tells  us  about  it  in  this  passase. 

'  jCnown  as  Sixtus  II.  in  the  list  of  Roman  bishops.  On  Six- 
tus  I.  see  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  4,  note  3.  That  Xystus  (or  Sixtus) 
was  martyred  under  Valerian  we  are  told  not  only  by  the  Li- 
berian  catalogue,  but  also  by  Cyprian,  in  an  epistle  written  shortly 
before  his  own  death,  in  358  (Ko.  81,  at.  8c),  in  which  he  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  date 
given  by  the  Liberian  catalogue  (Aug.  6,  958) ;  for  the  epistle  of 
Cyprian  shows  that  it  must  have  taken  place  just  about  that  time. 
Valerian  havine  sent  a  very  severe  rescript  to  the  Senate  in  the  sum- 
mer of  258.    Tnis  fixed  point  for  tbe  martyxdora  of  Xystus  enables 
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sius  wrote  him  a  second  epistle  on  baptism,^  in 
which  he  shows  him  at  the  same  time  the  opin- 
ion and  judgment  of  Stephen  and  the  other 
bishops,   and   speaks   in   this   manner   of 
4       Stephen :  "  He  therefore  had  written  pre- 
viously concerning  Helenus  and  Firmilia- 
nus,  and  all  those  in  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia 
and  Galatia  and  the  neighboring  nations,  saying 
that  he  would  not  commune  with  them  for  this 
same  cause ;  namely,  that  they  re-baptized  here- 
tics.    But  consider  the  importance  of  the 
6       matter.     For  truly  in  the  largest  synods  of 
the  bishops,  as  I  learn,  decrees  have  been 
passed  on  this  subject,  that  those  coming  over 
from  heresies  should  be  instructed,  and  then 
should  be  washed  ^  and  cleansed  from  the  filth 
of  the  old  and  impure  leaven.    And  I  wrote 
entreating   him    concerning  all  these  things.^' 

Further  on  he  says : 
6  "I  wrote  also,  at  first  in  few  words,  re- 

cently in  many,  to  our  beloved  fellow-pres- 
byters, Dionysius  *  and  Philemon,*  who  formerly 
had  held  the  same  opinioti  as  Stephen,  and  had 
written  to  me  on  the  same  matters."  So  much 
in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  controversy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Th^  Heresy  of  Sabeilius. 

He  refers  also  in  the  same  letter  to  the  heret- 
ical teachings  of  Sabellius,*  which  were  in  his 
time  becoming  prominent,  and  says : 

xu  to  rectify  all  the  dates  of  the  bishops  of  this  period  (cf.  Lipsius, 
i^.).  As  to  the  duration  of  hu  episcopate,  the  ancient  authorities 
differ  greatly.  The  Liberian  catalo^e  assies  to  it  two  years 
eleren  months  and  six  days,  but  this  u  impossible,  as  can  he  gath- 
ered from  Cyprian's  epistle.  Lipsius  retains  the  months  and  days 
(twelve  or  six  days),  rejecting  the  two  years  as  an  interpolation,  and 
dius  puttine  his  accession  on  Au^.  34  (or  32),  357.  According  to 
Eusebius,  chap.  37,  and  the  Armenian  Chron.,  he  neld  office  eleven 
years,  wmch  is  quite  impossible,  and  which,  as  Lipsius  remarks,  is 
due  to  the  eleven  months  which  stood  in  the  original  source  from 
which  the  notice  was  taken,  and  which  appears  in  the  Liberian 
caulo^e.  Jerome's  version  of  the  Ckron.  ascribes  eight  years  to 
his  episcopate^  but  this,  too,  is  quite  impossible^  and  the  date  given 
for  his  accession  fthe  first  year  of  Valerian)  is  inconsistent  with 
the  notice  which  ne  nves  in  regard  to  Stephen.  Xystus  upheld 
the  Roman  practice  of  accepting  heretics  and  schismatics  without 
re-baptism,  but  he  seems  to  have  adopts  a  more  conciliatory  tone 
toward  those  who  held  the  opposite  view  than  his  predecessor  Ste- 
phen had  done  (cf  Pontius'  Vita  CyPriani,  chap.  14). 

*  The  first  of  Dionysius'  epistles  on  baptism  was  written  to 
Stephen  of  Rome,  as  we  learn  from  chap,  a,  above.  Four  others 
are  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  addressed  respectively  to  Philemon,  a 
Roman  presbyter  (chap.  7,  §  1),  to  Dionysius  of  Rome  {ibid.  §  6), 
to  Xystus  of  Rome  (chap.  9*  §  x),  and  to  Xystus  and  the  church 
of  Rome  {ibid,  §  6). 

^  airoAovtreurtfai. 

*  Dionysius  afterward  became  Xystus'  successor  as  bishop  of 
Rome.    See  below,  chap.  37,  note  2. 

*  Of  this  Philemon  we  know  only  that  he  was  a  presbyter  of 
Rome  at  this  time  (see  below,  chap.  7,  §  x).  A  fragment  from 
Dionysius'  epistle  to  him  on  the  subject  ca  baptism  is  quoted  in  that 
chapter. 

^  Of  the  life  of  Sabellius  we  know  very  little.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Monarchian  (modalistic)  party  in  Rome  during  the 
episcopate  of  Zeplnrrinus  (198-9x7),  and  was  there  perhaps  even 
eariier.  He  is,  ana  was  already  m  the  fourth  century,  commonly 
called  a  native  of  Africa,  but  the  first  one  directly  to  state  this  is 
Basil,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  rest  upon  the  fact  that  his  views 
were  especially  popular  in  Pentapolis  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  as  Dionysius  says  here.  Hipi>olytus  in  speakins  of 
him  docs  not  mention  nis  birthplace,  which  causes  Stokes  to  incline 


"For  concerning  the  doctrine  now  agitated 
in  Rolemais  of  Pentapolis,  —  which  is  impious 
and  marked  by  great  blasphemy  against  the 
Almighty  God,  the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  contains  much  unbelief  respecting 
his  Only  Begotten  Son  and  the  first-bom  of 
every  creature,  the  Word  which  became  man, 
and  a  want  of  perception  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
—  as  there  came  to  me  communications  from 
both  sides  and  brethren  discussing  the  matter, 
I  wrote  certain  letters  treating  the  subject  as  in- 
structively as,  by  the  help  of  God,  I  was  able." 
Of  these  I  send  *  thee  copies.*' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

* 

The  Abominable  Error  of  the  Heretics ;  the 
Divine  Vision  of  Dionysius ;  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical Canon  which  he  received. 

In  the  third  epistle  on  baptism  which       1 
this  same  Dionysius  wrote  to  Philemon,^ 
the  Roman  presbyter,  he  relates  the  following : 

''  But  I  examined  the  works  and  traditions  of 
the  heretics,  defiling  my  mind  for  a  little  time 
with  their  abominable  opinions,  but  receiving 
this  benefit  from  them,  that  I  refuted  them 
by  myself,  and  detested  them  all  the  more. 
And  when  a  certain  brother  among  the  % 
presbyters  restrained  me,  fearing  that  I 
should  be  carried  away  with  the  filth  of  their 
wickedness  (for  it  would  defile  my  soul),  —  in 
which  also,  as  I  perceived,  he  spoke  the  truth, 

to  the  opinion  that  he  was  a  native  of  Rome.  The  matter^  in  fact, 
cannot  be  decided.  We  are  told  by  Hippolytus  that  Callistus  led 
Sabellius  into  heresy,  but  that  after  he  became  pope  he  excommu- 
nicated him  in  order  to  gain  a  rej^utation  for  orthodoxy.  Of  the 
later  life  of  Sabellius  we  know  nothing.  His  writings  are  no  longer 
extant,  though  there  are  apparently  quotations  from  some  of  them 
in  Epiphanius,  Httr.  6a,  ana  Athanasius,  Contra  A  rian.  Oratio  4. 

In  the  third  century  those  Monarchians  fmodalists)  who  were 
known  as  Patripassians  in  the  West  were  called  Sabellians  in  the 
East.  ^  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  Fathers  used  the  term 
Sabellianism  in  a  general  sense  for  various  forms  of  Monarchianism, 
all  of  which,  however,  tended  in  the  one  direction,  viz.  toward  the 
denial  of  any  personal  distinction  in  the  Gkxlhead,  and  hence  the 
identification  of  Father  and  Son.  And  so  we  characterize  every 
teaching  which  tends  that  way  as  Sabellianistic.  althoush  this  form  of 
Monarcnianism  is  really  much  older  than  Sabellius.  See  Hamack's 
article  on  Monarchianism  in  Herzog,  ad  ed.  (abridged  translation  in 
SchafT-Herzog) ,  and  Stokes'  article  on  Sabellius  and  Sabellianism 
in  the  Diet,  of  Christ  Biog.^  both  of  which  give  the  literature,  and 
SchaflTs  Ch.  Hist.  II.  p.  580  sqq.,  which  gives  the  sources  in  full. 
Neander*s  account  deserves  especial  notice.  Upon  Eusebius'  alti- 
tude toward  Sabellianism.  sm  aoove,  p.  13  sq. 

*  f  H-^vretAa  rii'a  wc  ihvvrfir\v^  irapatrxoyrot  rov  ^cov.  SiXacriraAi- 
Ktartpov  v^i/yovficvoc,  &v  ra  avriypa^a  tntfi^d  <roi.  (3f  these  let- 
ters no  fragments  are  extant.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  four  bM>ks  s^inst  Sabellius,  addressed  to  Dionysius  of  Rome, 
and  mentioned  in  ii,iap.  36,  below.     It  is  possible,  as  Dittrich  sug- 

¥;sts,  that  they  in'^  *ded  the  letters  on  the  same  subject  to  Ammon, 
elesphoms,  Euphranor,  and  others  which  Eusebius  mentions  in 
that  chapter.  Upon  Dionysius'  attitude  toward  Sabellianism,  see 
above,  Bk.  VI.  chap,  ^o,  note  z. 

'  «ir«^i^a.  The  epistolary  aorist  as  used  here  does  not  refer  to 
a  past  time,  but  to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  letter,  which  is 
^t  when  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  sent  reads  die  words^ 
The  same  word  (eirf^^a)  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Acts  xxiii.  30, 
3  Cor.  ix.^  3,  Eph.  vi.  aa.  Col.  iv.  8.  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Bishop 
Lightfoot  in  his  Commentary  on  Galatians,  VI.  ix. 

^  1  Of  this  Philemon  we  know  no  mere  than  we  can  gather  from 
this  chapter.  Upon  Dionysius'  position  on  the  re-baptism  of  heretics, 
see  above,  chap,  a,  note  4,  and  upon  his  other  epistles  on  that  sub- 
ject, see  chap.  5,  note  6. 
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—  a  vision  sent  from  God  came  and  strength- 
ened me.     And  the  word  which  came  to 

3  me  commanded  me,  saying  distinctly, '  Read 
everything  which  thou  canst  take  in  hand,* 

for  thou  art  able  to  correct  and  prove  all ;  and 
this  has  been  to  thee  from  the  beginning  the 
cause  of  thy  faith.*  I  received  the  vision .  as 
agreeing  with  the  apostolic  word,  which  says 
to  them  that  are  stronger,  '  Be  skillful  money- 
changers.* *' ' 

4  Then  after  saying  some  things  concerning 
all  the  heresies  he  adds :  "  I  received  this 

rule  and  ordinance  from  our  blessed  father,* 
Heraclas.*  For  those  who  came  over  from 
heresies,  although  they  had  apostatized  from  the 
Church,  —  or  rather  had  not  apostatized,  but 
seemed  to  meet  with  them,  yet  were  charged 
with  resorting  to  some  false  teacher,  —  when  he 
had  expelled  them  from  the  Church  he  did  not 
receive  them  back,  though  they  entreated  for  it, 
until  they  had  publicly  reported  all  things  which 
they  had  heard  from  their  adversaries ;  but  then 
he  received  them  without  requiring  of  them 
another  baptism.*  For  they  had  formerly  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Spirit  from  him." 

*  Dionysius,  in  following  this  vision,  was  but  jdiowing  himself'a 
genuine  disciple  of  his  master  Origen,  and  exhibiting  the  true  spirit 
of  the  earlier  Alexandrian  school. 

*  its avo<rTo\ticj^^v^  <rvyTp4)(Qv  *  •  •  yiyfir0*Micifioirfiair9^Ttu. 
This  sayins,  sometunes  m  the  brief  form  given  here,  sometimes  as 
part  of  a  longer  sentence  (e.g.  in  Clement  oi  Alex.  Strom.  I.  a8, 
yivtvBt  ik  d6i»fi.oi  rpairc^irat,  rd  ^er  dro6oicifia^0Krcf,  ri  j«  jcoAbi' 
KarcxofTcc),  appears  very  frequentl>r  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
In  some  cases  it  is  cited  (in  connection  with  x  Thess.  v.  ai,  33)  on 
the  authority  of  Paul  (in  the  present  case  as  an  "  apostolic  word  ")» 
in  other  cases  on  the  authority  of  "  Scripture  **  (]}  ypo^^,  or  Wy^ 
wrai,  or  tfeiof  Aoyov).  in  still  more  cases  as  an  utterance  of  Christ 
himself.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Christ  really  did  utter  these 
words,  and  that  the  words  used  by  Paul  in  x  Thess.  v.  ax,  32,  were 
likewise  spoken  by  Christ  in  the  same  connection.  We  may,  in 
fact,  with  considerable  confidence  recognize  in  these  words  part  of 
•a  genuine  extra-canonical  saying  of  Christ,  which  was  widely  cur- 
Tent  in  the  early  Church.  We  are  to  explain  the  words  then  not 
as  so  many  have  done,  as  merely  based  upon  the  words  of  Christ, 
reported  in  Matt.  xxv.  xa  sq.,  or  upon  the  words  of  Paul  already 
referred  to,  but  as  an  actual  utterance  of  the  Master.  More- 
over, we  may,  since  Resch's  careful  discussion  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  Agrapka  (or  extra-canonical  sayings  of  Christ),  vrith 
considerable  confidence  assume  that  these  words  were  handed 
down  to  post-apostolic  times  not  in  an  apocrvphal  gospel,  nor 
by  mere  oral  tradition,  but  in  the  original  Hebrew  Matthew,  of 
which  Papias  and  many  others  tell  us,  and  which  is  probably  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  pre-canonical  gospel,  with  the  "  Ur-Marcus"  the 
main  source  of  our  present  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and 
tkroHgh  the  "  Ur-Marcus"  one  01  the  sources  of  our  present  Gospel 
of  Mark.  Looked  upon  in  this  light  these  words  quoted  by  Dio- 
nysius  become  of  great  interest  to  ua.  They  (or  a  part  of  the  same 
saying)  are  quotedmore  frequently  by  the  Fathers  than  anyother  of 
the  Agrapha  (Resch,  on  p.  xx6  so.  gives  69  instances).  Their  in- 
terpretation, in  connection  with  the  words  of  Paul  in  x  Thess.  v. 
ai,  33,  has  been  very  satisfactorily  discussed  by  Hansel  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  X836,  p.  X70  sq.  They  undoubtedly  mean 
that  we  are  to  test  and  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  as  a  sxillful  money-changer  distinguishes 
good  and  bad  coins.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  utterance,  and  for 
an  exhibition  of  the  many  other  patristic  passages  in  which  it 
occurs,  see  the  magnificent  work  of  Alfred  RescnM  J^o/^.'  A  usser- 
€anonixcke  Evan^lienfragmente^  in  Gebhaltlt  and  Hamack's 
Textt  und  UntertuchungeHt  Bd.  V.  Heft  a,  Leipz^,  x88f ;  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Agrapha  which  we  have. 

*  irdira.  According  to  Sutcer  {Thesaurus)  all  bishops  in  the 
Occident  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  were  called  Pap^  as  a  mark  of 
honor,  and  though  the  term  by  that  time  had  begun  to  be  used  in 
a  distinctive  sense  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  older  usage  continued 
in  parts  of  the  West  outside  of  Italy,  until  Gregory  VII.  (a.d. 
Z075)  forbade  the  use  of  the  name  for  any  other  than  the  pope.  In 
the  East  the  word  was  used  for  a  long  time  as  the  especial  title  of 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  of  Rome  (see  Suicer's  Thesaurus 
and  Gieseler's  Church  Hist*  Harpcr'i  editiont  I.  p.  499). 


Again,  after  treating  the  question  thor-  5 
oughly,  he  adds :  ''  I  have  learned  also  that 
this  ^  is  not  a  novel  practice  introduced  in  Africa 
alone,  but  that  even  long  ago  in  the  times  of  the 
bishops  before  us  this  opinion  has  been  adopted 
in  the  most  populous  churches,  and  in  synods  of 
the  brethren  in  Iconium  and  Synnada,^  and  by 
many  others.  To  overturn  their  counsels  and 
throw  them  into  strife  and  contention,  I  cannot 
endure.  For  it  is  said,'  *  Thou  shalt  not  remove 
thy  neighbor's  landmark,  which  thy  fathers  have 
set.' "  "^ 

His  fourth  epistle  on  baptism  ^*  was  writ-  6 
ten  to  Dionysius  "  of  Rome,  who  was  then  a 
presbyter,  but  not  long  after  received  the  epis- 
copate of  that  church.  It  is  evident  from  what 
is  stated  of  him  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
fhat  he  also  was  a  learned  and  admirable  man. 
Among  other  things  he  writes  to  him  as  follows 
concerning  Novatus : 

CHAPTER    Vni. 

The  Heterodoxy  of  Novatus, 

"For  with  good  reason  do  we  feel  hatred 
toward  Novatian,^  who  has  sundered  the  Church 
and  drawn  some  of  the  brethren  into  impiety 
and  blasphemy,  and  has  introduced  impious 
teaching  concerning  God,  and  has  calumniated 
our  most  compassionate  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
immerciful.    And  besides  all  this  he  rejects  the 

B  On  Heraclas,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  3,  note  a. 

*  Compare  Cyprian's  epistle  to  Quintus  concerning  the  baptism 
of  heretics  iEp.  70,  ai.  71).  Cyprian  there  takes  the  position  stated 
here,  that  those  who  have  been  oaptized  in  the  Church  and  have 
afterward  gone  over  to  heresy  and  then  returned  again  to  the  Church 
are  not  to  be  re-baptized,  but  to  be  received  with  the  laving  on  of 
hands  only.  This  of  course  does  not  at  all  invalidate  the  position 
of  Cyprian  and  the  others  who  re-baptized  heretics,  for  they  bap- 
tized heretics  not  because  they  had  been  heretics,  but  because  thev 
had  not  received  true  baptism,  nor  indeed  any  bapdsm  at  all,  which 
it  was  impossible,  in  their  view,  (or  a  heretic  to  give.  They  there> 
fore  repudiated  (as  Cyprian  does  in  the  epistle  referred  to)  toe  term 
re-baptism,  denying  that  they  rr-baptizea  anybody. 

7  Namely  the  re-baptism  (or,  as  they  would  say,  the  baptism)  of 
those  who  had  received  baptism  only  at  the  hands  of  hereucs  staiid> 
ing  without  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

'  Iconium  was  the  principal  city  of  Lycaonia,  smd  Synnada  a 
city  of  Phrygia.  The  synod  of  Iconium  referred  to  here  is  men- 
tioned also  ^  Firmilian  in  his  epistle  to  Cyprian.  $$  7  and  19 
{Cipriani  Ep.  74,  al.  7^).  Fzom  that  epistle  we  learn  that  the 
synod  was  attended  by  hishop«  from  Phrygia,  Cilicia,  Galatia,  and 
other  countries,  and  that  heretical  baptism  was  entirely  rejected  by 
it.  Moreover,  we  learn  that  .Firmilian  himself  was  present  at  tM 
synod,  and  that  it  was  held  a  considerable  time  before  the  writing 
of  his  cpisde.  This  leads  us  to  place  the  synod  between  330  (on 
Firmilian's  dates,  see  above,  Bk.  Vl.  chap.  96,  note  3)  and  340  or 
350.  Since  it  took  place  a  considerable  time  before  Firmilian  wrote, 
it  can  hardly  have  been  held  much  later  than  340.  Of  the  synod  of 
Synnada,  we  know  nothing.  It  very  likely  took  place  about  the 
same  time.  See  Hefele's  Coneilienf^sch.  1.  p.  107  sq.  Dionysius 
was  undoubtedly  correct  in  appealmg  to  ancient  custom  for  the 
practice  which  he  supported  (see  above,  diap.  a,  note  3). 
»  <&i7o-i,  i.e.  "  The  Scripture  saith." 

*®  Deut.  xix.  14. 

^^  On  Dionysius'  other  epistles  on  baptism,  see  above,  chap.  5, 
note  6. 

^*  On  Dionysius  of  Rome,  see  below,  chap,  aji  note  s. 
*  The  majority  of  the  MSS.  have  Noovarnu'y,  a  few  Nayartov^ 
This  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  name  Novatian  occurs  in  £u9e- 
bius'  History t  and  here  it  is  used  not  by  Eusebius  himself  bat 
by  Dionysius.  Eusebius,  in  referring  to  the  same  man,  always  calls 
him  Novatus  (see  above,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  43,  note  i).  Upon  Novatian 
and  bis  schism,  see  the  same  note. 
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holy  baptism,'  and  overturns  the  faith  and  con- 
fession which  precede  it,'  and  entirely  banishes 
from  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  indeed  there  was 
any  hope  that  he  would  remain  or  return  to 
them."  * 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Ungodly  Baptism  of  the  Heretics, 

1  His  fifth  episde  *  was  written  to  Xystus,* 

bishop  of   Rome.      In  this,   after  saying 

s  Aovrpor.  That  Novmdan  re-baptued  all  those  who  came  orer 
to  him  &om  the  Church  it  stated  by  Cyprian  in  his  epistle  to  Jubata- 
nus,  §  3  (No.  73, «/.  73).  His  pnncipie  was  similar  to  that  which 
later  actuated  the  Donatists,  namely,  that  baptism  is  valid  only 
when  performed  by  priests  of  true  and  approved  Christian  character. 
Deinring,  then,  that  those  who  defiled  themselves  and  did  despite  to 
-God  s  holy  Church  by  communing  with  the  lapsed  were  true  Chris- 
tianSf  fate  could  not  do  otherwise  than  reject  their  baptism  as  quite 
invalid. 

'It  was  the  custom  from  a  very  early  period  to  cause  the  candi- 
date for  baptism  to  go  through  a  certain  course  of  training  of  greater 
or  less  len^h.  and  to  require  him  to  assent  to  a  formuiate<r  state- 
ment di  belief  before  the  administration  of  the  sacred  rite.  Thus  we 
learn  from  the  Didacht  that  even  as  early  as  the  very  beginning  of 
the  second  century  the  custom  of  pre-baptssmal  training  was  already 
in  vogue,  and  we  know  that  by  the  tnitd  century  the  system  of 
catechetical  instruction  was  a  highly  developed  uiing,  extending 
commonly  over  two  to  three  years.  Candidates  for  iMptism  were 
then  known  as  catechumens.  So  far  as  a  baptismal  creed  or  con- 
fession of  faith  is  concerned,  Caspar!  (see  his  great  work,  Studien 
sur  Getck,  des  Tau/symboU)  has  shown  that  such  a  creed  was  in 
use  in  the  Roman  church  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
and  that  it  formed  the  basts  of  what  we  know  as  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
which  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  is  a  later  development. 

Inasmuch  as  Novatian,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  perfectly 
orthodox  on  matters  of  faith,  he  would  not  have  cared  to  make  any 
alcemxioo  in  such  a  creed  as  the  present  Apostles'  Creed.  Exactly 
what  Dionysius  means  in  the  present  case  is  not  certain.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  is  simply  speaking  in  general  terms,  assuming  that  if 
Nivatian  does  not  accept  the  Church  baptism,  he  must  overturn  and 
pervert  with  it  the  instruction  which  had  preceded;  or  it  may  be 
that  he  is  thinking  of  that  form  of  confession  to  which  the  candi- 
date was  required  to  ^ve  his  assent,  according  to  Cyprian,  Ep.  69 
(a/.  70) :  credit  in  vitam  ttternam  it  remusionem  ^ccatomm 
J^r  sanctmm  tcclesiam  f  "  Dost  thou  believe  in  eternal  life  and 
remission  of  sins  through  the  holy  Church?  "  The  latter  is  the  view 
of  Valesius,  who  is  followed  by  all  others  that  have  discussed  the 
passage  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Of  course  Novatian  could  not  put 
the  last  clause  of  this  question  to  his  converts,  and  hence  Dionysius 
may  have  been  thinking  of  this  omission  in  using  the  words  he  does. 
At  the  same  time  I  confess  myself  unable  to  agree  with  others  in 
interpreting  him  thus.  In  the  nrst  place,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
doubtful  whether  the  question  quoted  above  from  Cyprian  formed 
an  article  in  the  baptismal  confession  of  the  Church  in  general.  It 
does  not  appear  in  tne  Apostles'  Creed,  and  can  therefore  hardly  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  earlier  Roman  formula  which  underlay  that. 
And  so  &r  as  I  am  aware  there  are  no  traces  of  the  use  of  such  an 
article  in  the  church  of  Alexandria.  In  the  second  place,  Dionysius' 
language  seems  to  me  too  general  to  admit  of  such  a  particular 
apiHication.  Had^  he  been  tninking  of  one  especial  article  of  the 
confession,  as  omitted  or  altered  by  Novatian,  he  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  given  some  indication  of  it.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined 
to  uke  his  words  in  the  most  general  sense,  suggested  as  possible 
just  above. 

*  These  last  clauses  are,  according  to  Valesius.  fraught  with 
difficulty.  He  interprets  the  avrwK  (''entirely  banished  from 
them  )  as  referring  to  the  /«>«/,  and  interpreted  thus  I  find  the 
passage  not  simply  difficult,  as  he  does,  but  incomprehensible.  But 
I  conins  myself  again  unable  to  accept  his  interpretation.  To  me 
the  avTwr  seems  not  to  refer  to  the  /a/j/,  to  whom  there  has  been 
no  direct  reference  in  this  fragment  quoted  by  Eusebius.  but  rather 
to  Novatian's  converts,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  tne  previous 
sentence,  and  who  are  evidently  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  m  refer- 
ring to  Novatian's  baptism  in  the  first  clause  of  the  present  sentence. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Dionysius  means  simply  to  say  that  in  rejecting 
the  baptism  of  the  Chureh,  and  the  '*  faith  and  confession  which  pre- 
cede it,"  Novatian  necessarily  drove  away  from  his  converts  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  works  in  and  through  right  cbnfession  and  true 
baptism.  The  meaning  of  the  words  "if,  indeed,  there  was  any 
hope,"  &c.,  thus  becomes  very  clear;  Dionysius  does  not  believe,  of 
course,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  remain  with  those  who  should 
leave  the  Church  to  go  with  Novatian,  but  even  if  he  should  remain, 
he  would  be  driven  entirely  away  from  them  when  they  blasphemed 
him  and  denied  his  work,  by  rejectinz  the  true  baptism  and  submit- 
ting to  another  baptism  without  the  Church. 

'  i.e.  his  fifth  epistle  on  the  subject  of  baptism  (see  above,  chap. 


much  against  the  heretics,  he  relates  a  certain 
occurrence  of  his  time  as  follows : 

"  For  truly,  brother,  I  am  in  need  of  counsel, 
and  I  ask  thy  judgment  concerning  a  certain 
matter  which  has  come  to  me,  fearing  that 
I  may  be  in  error.    For  one  of  the  breth-       2 
ren    that    assemble,  who    has   long  been 
considered  a  believer,  and  who,  before  my  ordi- 
nation, and  I  think  before  the  appointpnient  of 
the  blessed  Heraclas,'  was  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  was  present  with  those  who  were 
recently  baptized.      And  when  he  heard  the 
questions  and  answers,^  he  came  to  me  weeping, 
and  bewailing  himself;  and  falling  at  my  feet 
he  acknowledged  and  protested  that  the  bap- 
tism with  which  he  had  been  baptized  among 
the  heretics  was  not  of  this  character,  nor  in 
any  respect  like  this,  because  it  was  full  of 
impiety  and  blasphemy.^    And  he  said  that       3 
his  soul  was  now  pierced  with  sorrow,  and 
that  he  had  not  confidence  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
God,  because  he  had  set  out  from  those  impi- 
ous words  and  deeds.     And  on  this  account  he 
besought  that  he  might  receive  this  most  per- 
fect purification,  and  reception  and  grace. 
3ut  I  did  not  (lare  to  do  this ;  and  said      4 
that  his  long  communion  was  sufficient  for 
this.     For  I  should  not  dare  to  renew  from  the 
beginning  one  who  had  heard  the  giving  of 
thanks  and  joined  in  repeating  the  Amen ;  who 
had  stood  by  the  table  and  had  stretched  forth 
his  hands  to  receive  the  blessed  'food ;  and  who 
had  received  it,  and  partaken  for  a  long  while 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
But  I  exhorted  him  to  be  of  good  courage,  and 
to  approach  the  partaking  of  Uie  saints  with 
firm  faith  and  good  hope.     But  he  does  not       5 
cease  lamenting,  and  he  shudders  to  ap- 
proach the  table,  and  scarcely,  though  entreated, 
does  he  dare  to  be  present  at  the  prayers."  * 

^,  note  6).  The  sixth,  likewise  addressed  to  Xystus,  is  mentioned 
below  in  $  6. 

'  On  Xystus  II.  of  Rome,  see  chap  ^,  note  5. 

>  On  Heradas,  see  above,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  3,  note  a. 

*  See  the  previous  chapter,  note  3. 

'  The  reference  here,  of  course,  is  not  to  the  Novatians,  because 
this  old  man,  who  had  been  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  orthodox 
Church  since  the  time  of  Heraclas,  if  not  before,  had  been  bap- 
tized by  the  heretics  long  before  Novatian  arose.  The  epistle  seems 
to  contain  no  reference  to  Novatian:  at  least,  the  fragment  which 
we  have  is  dealing  with  an  entirely  different  subject. 

"  Dittrich  fincu  in  this  epistle  an  evidence  that  Dionysius  was 
not  fully  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  re-baptizing  converts  from 
heretical  bodies,  that  he  wavered  in  fact  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Roman  practices,  but  I  am  unable  to  see  that  the  epistle  implies 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  that  he  doubts  the  necessity  of  re- 
baptism  in  ordinary  cases,  — he  is  not  discussing  that  subject  at  all, 
—  the  Question  is,  does  lon^  communion  itself  take  the  place  of  bap- 
tism; ooes  not  a  man,  unwittingly  baptized,  gain  through  such  com- 
munion the  grace  from  the  Spirit  which  is  ordinarily  conveyed  in 
baptism,  and  mi|;ht  not  the  rite  of  baptism  at  so  late  a  date  be  an 
insult  to  the  Spirit,  who  might  have  been  working  through  the  sac- 
rament of  the  eucharist  during  all  these  years?    It  is  this  question 


that  he  does  not  base  his  refusal  to  baptize  the  man  upon  the  fact 
that  he  has  already  been  baptized,  partially,  or  imperfectly,  or  in 
any  other  way,  but  solely  upon  the  fact  that  be  has  (or  so  long  beeu 
partaking  of  the  eucharist. 
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6  Besides  these  there  is  also  extant  another 

epistle  of  the  same  man  on  baptism,  ad- 
dressed by  him  and  his  parish  to  Xystus  and 
the  church  at  Rome.  In  this  he  considers  the 
question  then  agitated  with  extended  argument. 
And  there  is  extant  yet  another  after  these, 
addressed  to  Dionysius  of  Rome/  concerning 
Lucian.®    So  much  with  reference  to  these. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Valerian  and  the  Persecution  under  him. 

1  Gallus  and  the  other  rulers,^  having  held 
the  government  less  than  two  years,  were 
overthrown,  and  Valerian,  with  his  son  Gal- 

2  lienus,  received  the  empire.  The  circum- 
stances which  Dionysius  relates  of  him  we 

may  learn  from   his   epistle  to  Hermammon,' 
in  which  he  gives  the  following  account : 

"  And  in  Uke  manner  it  is  revealed  to  John ; 
'  For  there  was  given  to  him,'  he  says, '  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things  and  blasphemy ;  and  there 

was  given  unto  him  authority  and  forty  and 
8       two  months.' '    It  is  wonderiful  that  both  of 

these  things  occurred  under  Valerian ;  and 
it  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this  case  when  we 
consider  his  previous  conduct,  for  he  had  been 
mild  and  friendly  toward  the  men  of  God,  for 
none  of  the  emperors  before  him  had  treated 
them  so  kindly  and  favorably;  and  not  even 
those  who  were  said  openly  to  be  Christians^ 
received  them  with  such  manifest  hospitality  and 
friendliness  as  he  did  at  the  beginning  of  his 

reign.  For  his  entire  house  was  filled  with 
4      pious  persons  and  was  a  church  of  God. 

But  the  teacher  and  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
of  the   Magi  from  Egypt'  persuaded  him  to 

"*  On  Dionysius  of  Rome,  see  chap.  97,  note  a. 

B  So  many  Lucians  of  this  time  are  known  to  us  that  we  cannot 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  identity  of  the  one  referred  to  here. 
But  it  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  well-known  Carthaginian 
Confessor  is  meant,  who  caused  Cyprian  so  much  trouble  by  grant- 
ing letters  of  pardon  indiscriminately  to  the  lapsed,  in  defiance  of 
regular  custom  and  of  Cyprian's  authority  (see  Cypriani  Ep,  x6. 
17,  30,  3x,  93;  al,  33,  36,  az,  39,  37).  If  this  be  the  Lucian  referred 
to,  the  epistle  must  have  discussed  the  /a/«f ,  and  the  conditions 
upon  which  they  were  to  be  received  again  into  the  Church.  That 
the  epistle  did  not.  like  the  one  mentioned  just  before,  have  to  do 
with  the  subject  01  baptism,  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
numbered  among  the  epistles  on  that  subject,  as  six  others  are. 

^  oi  dfi^l  jhv  FaAAov.  Eusebius  is  undoubtedly  referring  to 
Gallus,  Volusian,  his  son  and  co-regent^  and  iGmilian,  his  enemy 
and  successor.  GallUs  himself,  with  his  son  Volusian,  whom  he 
made  Caesar  and  co-regent,  reigned  from  the  latter  ^rt  of  the  year 
351  to  about  the  middle  of  the  year  353,  when  the  empire  was  usurped 
by  yEmilian,  and  he  and  his  son  were  slain.  iCmilian  was  recog- 
nized by  the  senate  as  the  legal  emperor,  but  within  four  months 
Valerian,  Gallus*  leading  general,  —  who  had  already  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  his  legions^  —  revenged  the  murder  of  Gallus 
and  came  to  the  throne.  Valerian  reigned  until  360,  when  his  son 
Gallienus,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  government 
from  the  beginning,  succeeded  him  and  reigned  untU  368. 

'  Upon  this  epistle,  see  above,  chap,  x,  note  3. 

'  Rev.  xiii.  5. 

*  Philip  was  the  only  emperor  before  this  time  that  was  opeidy 
said  to  have  been  a  Christian  (see  above,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  34,  note  3) . 
Alexander  Sevenis  was  very  favorable  to  the  Christians,  and  Euse- 
bius may  have  been  thinking  of  him  also  in  this  connection. 

^  viz.  Macrianus,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Valerian's  generals,  who 
had  acquired  great  influence  over  him  and  had  been  raised  by  him 


change  his  course,  urging  him  to  slay  and  perse- 
cute pure  and  holy  men  •  be<5ause  they  opposed 
and  hindered  the  corrupt  and  abominable  in- 
cantations. For  there  are  and  there  were  men 
who,  being  present  and  being  seen,  though  they 
only  breathed  and  spoke,  were  able  to  scatter 
the  counsels  of  the  sinful  demons.  And  he  in- 
duced him  to  practice  initiations  and  abominable 
sorceries  and  to  offer  unacceptable  sacrifices; 
to  slay  innumerable  children  and  to  sacrifice 
the  offspring  of  unhappy  fathers ;  to  divide  the 
bowels  of  new-bom  babes  and  to  mutilate  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  creatures  of  God,  as  if  by  such 
practices  they  could  attain  happiness." 

He  adds  to  this  the  following :  ''  Splendid  5 
indeed  were  the  thank-offerings  which  Mac- 
rianus brought  them  ^  for  the  empire  which  was 
the  object  of  his  hopes.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  formerly  the  emperor's  general  finance 
minister* ;  yet  he  did  nothing  praiseworthy  or 
of  general   benefit,*   but   fell   under  the   pro- 

to  the  highest  position  in  the  army  and  made  his  chief  counselor. 
Dionysius  is  the  only  one  to  tell  us  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians.  Gibbon  doubts  the  statement,  but  Macrianus 
mav  well  have  been  an  Egyptian  by  birth  and  devoted,  as  so  many 
of  the  Egyptians  were,  to  arts  of  magic,  and  have  gained  power  over 
Valerian  in  this  way  which  he  could  have  gained  m  no  other.  It  is 
not  necessary  of  course  to  understand  Dionysius*  words  as  implying 
that  Macrianus  was  officially  at  the  head  of  the  body  of  Egyptian 
magicians,  but  simply  that  he  was  the  greatest,  or  one  of  the  greatest, 
of  tiiem.  He  figures  in  our  other  sources  simply  as  a  militaiy  and 
political  character,  but  it  was  natural  for  Dionysius  to  emphasize 
nis  addiction  to  magic,  though  he  could  hardly  have  done  it  had 
Macrianus'  practices  in  this  respect  not  been  commonly  known. 

*  The  persecution  which  the  Christians  suflered  under  Valerian 
was  more  terrible  than  any  other  except  that  of  Diocletian.  Numer- 
ous calamities  took  place  during  his  reign.  The  barbarians  were 
constantly  invading  and  ravaging  the  borders  of  the  empire,  and  on 
the  east  the  Persians  did  jpeat  oamage.    Still  worse  was  the  terrible 

glague  which  had  begun  m  the  reign  of  Dedus  and  raged  for  about 
fteen  years.  All  these  calamities  aroused  the  religious  fears  of  the 
emperor.  Dionysius  tells  us  that  he  was  induced  oy  Macxianus  to 
have  recourse  to  numan  sacrifices  and  other  similar  means  of  pene- 
trating the  events  of  the  future,  and  when  these  rites  foiled,  the 
presence  of  Christians  —  irreligious  men  hated  by  the  gods —  in  the 
imperial  famSy  was  urged  as  the  reason  for  the  failure,  and  thus  the 
hostility  of  the  emperor  was  aroused  against  all  Christians.  As  a 
consequence  an  edict  was  published  in  357  requiring  all  persons  to 
conform  at  least  outwardly  to  the  religion  of  Rome  on  the  penalty 
of  exile.  And  at  the  same  time  the  Christians  were  prohibited  from 
holding  religious  services,  upon  pain  of  death.  In  a«i8  followed  a 
rescript  of  terrible  severity.  Only  the  clergy  and  the  nigher  ranks 
of  the  laity  were  attacked,  but  they  were  sentenced  to  death  if  they 
refused  to  repent,  and  the  clergy,  apparently,  whether  they  repented 
or  not.  The  persecution  continued  until  Valerian's  captivity,  which 
took  place  probably  late  in  360.  The  dates  during  this  period  are  very 
uncertain,  but  Dionysius'  statement  that  the  persecution  continued 
forty-two  months  is  probably  not  far  out  of  the  way ;  from  late  in  the 
year  357  to  the  year  361,  when  it  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Gallieaus. 
In  Egypt  and  uie  Orient  the  persecution  seems  to  have  continued 
a  few  months  longer  than  elsewhere  (see  chap.  13,  note  3).  The 
martyrs  were  very  numerous  during  the  Valerian  p«uraecution,  espe- 
cially in  Rome  and  Africa.  The  most  noted  were  Cyprian  and 
Xystus  II.  On  the  details  of  the  persecution,  see  Tillemont,  H.  E. 
IV.  p.  X  sq.  ^ 

7  i.e.  the  evil  spirits.  As  Valesius  remarks,  the  meaning  is  that 
since  the  evil  spirits  had  promised  him  power,  he  showed  his  grati- 
tude to  them  by  inducing  the  Emperor  Valerian  to  persecute  the 
Christians. 

*  iirl  rwv  Ka96Xov  XAy^v,  The  phrase  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
RatioHaHi  or  Procurator  tumnut  rti^  an  official  who  had  charge 
of  the  imperial  finances,  and  who  mig[ht  be  called  either  treasurer  or 
finance  minister.  The  position  which  Macrianus  held  seems  to 
have  been  the  highest  civil  position  in  the  empire  (cf.  Valesius' 
note  euL  locum).  Gibbon  calls  him  Praetorian  Prefect,  and  since  he 
was  the  most  famous  of  Valerian's  generals,  he  doubtless  held  that 
position  also,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  our  sources  state 
that  he  did. 

*  The  Greek  contains  a  play  upon  the  words  icatfdAov  and  Adyo? 
in  this  sentence.  It  reads  ov  irporepov  pJkv  trt  rtiir  xoMAov  Xirf^v 
\t'^6u^tvxi%  cZi^at  ^<urlX^lrtf ,  oviikv  cvAoyov  ov£<  icatfoAiic^v  «^p<&n^cv. 
The  play  upon  the  word  xotftfAov  continues  in  the  next  scatcnoe, 
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8  phetic  saying,  *  Woe  unto  those  who  prophesy 
from  their  own  heart  and  do  not  consider 
the  general  good.'^°  For  he  did  not  perceive 
the  general  ft-ovidence,  nor  did  he  look  for  the 
judgment  of  Him  who  is  before  all,  and  through 
all,  and  over  all.  Wherefore  he  became  an  en- 
emy of  his  Catholic"  Church,  and  alienated 
and  estranged  himself  from  the  compassion  of 
God,  and  fled  as  far  as  possible  from  his  salva- 
tion. In  this  he  showed  the  truth  of  his  own 
name."  ** 

7  And  again,  farther  on  he  says :  "  For  Vale- 
rian, being  instigated  to  such  acts  by  this 

man,  was  given  over  to  insults  and  reproaches, 
according  to  what  was  said  by  Isaiah :  *  They 
have  chosen  their  own  ways  and  their  abomina- 
tions in  which  their  soul  delighted ;  I  also  will 
choose  their  delusions  and  will  render  unto 

8  them  their  sins.'"    But  this  man^*  madly 
desired  the  kingdom  though  unworthy  of  it, 

and  being  unable  to  put  the  royal  garment  on 
his  crippled  body,  set  forward  his  two  sons  to 
bear  their  father's  sins.^*  For  concerning  them 
the  declaration  which  God  spoke  was  plain, 
^  Visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 

9  tion  of  them  that  hate  me.' "   For  heaping 
on  the  heads  of  his  sons  his  own  evil  desires, 

in  which  he  had  met  with  success,"^  he  wiped  off 
upon  them  his  own  wickedness  and  hatred  toward 
God." 

Dionysius    relates    these    things    concerning 
Valerian, 

where  the  Greek  nini  r^  xtMAov  /i)|  ^ifovviv,  and  in  the  fbllow- 
ing,  wbcfc  U  reads  ov  yap  <rvr^Kc  ri)v  koBoKov  wp6¥oia¥.  Again  in 
the  next  sentence  the  adjective  xatfoAuti}  occurs:  "his  untverttU 
Church."  "  Etek.  xiii.3. 

11  KoifoXix^f  y  "  catholic  "  in  the  sense  of  "  general "  or  "  univer- 
salf"  the  play  upon  the  word  still  continuing. 

u  Mcucpiav6f .     The  Greek  word  iiaicpav  means  "  far,**  "  at  a 
distance." 

^  Isa.  Ixvi.  3,  4.  ^*  i.e.  Macrianus. 

^  Valerian  refwsed  complete  confidence  in  Macrianus  and  fol- 
lowed his  advice  in  the  conduct  of  the  wars  against  the  Persians. 
The  result  was  that  by  Macrianus'  '*  weak  or  wicked  counsels  the 
imperial  army  was  betrayed  into  a  situation  where  valor  and  military 
tkul  were  equally  unavailing."  (Gibbon.)  Dionvsius,  in  chap.  93, 
heiow,  directly  states  that  Macrianus  betrayed  Valerian,  and  tnis  is 
the  view  of  the  case  commonly  taken.  Valerian  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Persians  (late  in  260  a.d.)  ,  and  Macrianus  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  troops,  and  on  account  of  his  lameness  (as  both 
Dimiysius  and  Zonaras  put  it)  or  his  age,  associated  with  him  his 
two  sons.  Quietus  and  Macrianus.  After  some  months  he  left  his 
son  (Quietus  in  charge  of  Syria,  and  designing  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Occident^  marched  with  his  son  Macrianus  against 
Gallienus,  but  was  met  in  Illyrium  by  the  Pretender  Aureolus  (96a) 
and  defeated,  and  both  himself  and  son  slain.  His  son  Quietus 
meanwhile  was  besieged  in  Edessa  by  the  Pretender  Odenathus  and 
slain.  Cf.  Tillemonts  Histoirt  des  Empereurs,  III.  p.  333  sq. 
and  p.  ^40  sq.  "^^  Ex.  xx.  5. 

"  ifitrvxtt..  Three  MSS.,  followed  by  Stephanus,  Valesius,  Bur- 
ton, Stroth  (and  by  the  translators  Closs,  Crusi,  and  Salmond  in  the 
AnU'Nieen*  Fathers  VI.  p.  X07),  read  iftvx**,  "failed"  ("in 
whose  gratification  he  failed  ").  i^vrvxc^f  however,  is  supported  by 
ovowhelming  MS.  authority,  and  is  adopted  by  Schwegler  and 
Heinichen,  and  approved  by  Valesius  in  his  notes.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  the  harder  reading,  and  is,  therefore,  in  itself  to  be  preferred 
to  the  easier  reading,  ittvyci.  Although  it  seems  harder,  it  is  really 
fully  in  accord  with  what  nas  preceded.  Macrianus  had  not  made 
himself  emperor  (if  Dionysius  is  to  be  believed),  but  he  had  suc- 
ceeded fulhr  in  his  desires,  in  that  he  had  raised  his  sons  to  the 
purple.  It  he  had  acquired  such  power  as  to  be  able  to  do  that,  he 
must  have  given  them  the  position,  because  he  preferred  to  govern 
in  that  way;  and  if  that  be  so,  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  failed 
in  his  desires. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Events  which  happened  at  this  Time  to 
Dionysius  and  those  in  Egypt, 

But  as  regards  the  persecution  which  1 
prevailed  so  fiercely  in  his  reign,  and  the 
sufferings  which  Dionysius  with  others  endured 
on  account  of  piety  toward  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, his  own  words  shall  show,  which  he  wrote 
in  answer  to  Germanus,*  a  contemporary  bishop 
who  was  endeavoring  to  slander  him.  His 
statement  is  as  follows : 

"Truly  I  am  in  danger  of  falling  into       2 
great  folly  and    stupidity  through    being 
forced  to  relate  the  wonderful  providence  of 
God  toward  us.     But  since  it  is  said '  that  *  it  is 
good  to  keep  close  the  secret  of  a  king,  but  it 
is  honorable  to  reveal  the  works  of  God,' '  I  will 
join  issue  with  the  violence  of  Germanus. 
I  went  not  alone  to  iEmilianus ;  *  but  my       3 
fellow-presbyter,  Maximus,*  and   the  dea- 
cons Faustus,*  Eusebius,'  and  Chaeremon,®  and 
a  brother  who  was  present  from  Rome, 
went  with  me.     But  -^milianus  did  not  at       4 
first  say  to  me  :  '  Hold  no  assemblies ;  *  • 
for  this  was  superfluous  to  him,  and  the  last 
thing  to  one  who  was  seeking  to  accomplish  the 
first.     For  he  was  not  concerned  about  our  as- 
sembling, but  that  we  ourselves  should  not  be 
Christians.     And  he  commanded   me  to  give 
this  up ;  supposing  if  I  turned  from  it,  the 
others  also  would  follow  me.      But  I  an-       5 
swered  him,  neither  unsuitably  nor  in  many 

*  On  Germanus,  and  Dionysius'  epistle  to  him,  see  above,  Bk. 
VI.  chap.  40,  note  a. 

*  LiteraJly  "  it  says  "  (^i|<rO,  a  common  formula  in  quoting  from 
Scripture. 

*  Tob.  xii.  f, 

*  This  iEmilianus,  prefect  of  Egypt,  under  whom  the  persecu- 
tion was  carried  on  in  Alexandria  during  Valerian's  reisn,  later, 
during  the  reign  of  GalUenus,  was  induoKl  (or  compelled)  by  tlw 
troops  of  Alexandria  to  revolt  against  GalUenus,  and  assume  the 

Eurple  himself.    He  was  defeated,  however,  by  Theodotus,  Gal- 
enus'  general,  and  was  put  to  death  in  prison,  m  what  year  we  do 
not  know.    Cf.  Tillemont's  Hist,  des  Em/.  III.  p.  3^9  sq. 

*  Maximus  is  mentioned  a  number  ot  times  m  tnis  chapter  in 
connection  with  the  persecution.  After  the  death  of  Dionysius  he 
succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  as  such  is  referred  to 
below,  in  chaps.  98,  30,  and  39.  For  the  dates  of  his  episcopate, 
see  chap.  98,  note  xo. 

*  On  Faustus,  see  above,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40,  note  zo. 

^  In  regard  to  this  deacon  Eusebius,  who  later  be<»me  bishop  of 
Laodicea,  see  chap.  39,  note  Z9. 

*  Chaeremon  is  mentioned  three  times  in  the  present  chapter,  but 
we  have  no  other  reliable  information  in  regard  to  him. 

*  We  may  gather  from  $  xz.  below,  that  Germanus  had  accused 
Dionysius  of  neglecting  to  hold  the  customary  assemblies,  and  of 
seeking  safety  by  flight.  Valesius,  in  his  note  ad  iocum^  remarks, 
"Dionysius  was  accused  by  Cvermanus  of  neglecting  to  hold  the 
assemblies  of  the  brethren  before  the  beginning  of  the  persecution, 
and  of  providing  for  his  own  safety  by  flight.  For  as  often  as  per- 
securion  arose  the  bishops  were  accustomed  first  to  convene  the 
people,  that  they  might  exhort  them  to  hold  fast  to  their  faith  in 
Chnst.  Then  they  baptized  infants  and  catechumens,  that  they 
might  not  depart  this  life  without  baptism,  and  they  gave  the 
eucnarist  to  the  faithful,  because  they  did  not  know  how  lone  the 
penecution  might  last."  Valesius  refers  for  confirmation  of  his 
statements  to  an  epistle  sent  to  Pope  Hormisdas,  by  Germanus  and 
others,  in  regard  to  Dorotheus,  bishop  of  Thessalonicaifcirca  a.d. 
5x9).  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  the  reference.  The  custom 
mentioned  by  Valesius  u  certainly  a  most  natural  one,  and  there- 
fore Valesius'  statements  are  very  likely  ({uite  true,  though  there 
seems  to  be  little  direct  testimony  upon  which  to  rest  them. 
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words :  '  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men/  ^ 
And  I  testified  openly  that  I  worshiped  the  one 
only  Gody  and  no  other ;  and  that  I  would  not 
turn  from  this  nor  would  I  ever  cease  to  be  a 
Christian.  Thereupon  he  commanded  us  to  go 
to  a  village  near  the  desert,  called  Cephro." 

6  But  listen  to  the  very  words  which  were 
spoken  on  both  sides,  as  they  were  re- 
corded : 

"  Dionysius,   Faustus,  Maximus,   Marcellus," 

and  Chseremon  being  arraigned,  i£milianus  the 

prefect  said  :  *  I  have  reasoned  verbally  with  you 

concerning  the  clemency  which  our  rulers 

7  have  shown  to  you;   for  they  have  given 
you  the  opportunity  to  save  yourselves,  if 

you  will  turn  to  that  which  is  according  to 
nature,  and  worship  the  gods  that  preserve  their 
empire,  and  forget  those  that  are  contrary  to 
nature.**  What  then  do  you  say  to  this  ?  For 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  be  ungrateful  for 
their  kindness,  since  they  would  turn  you  to 

8  a  better  course.*     Dionysius  replied :  '  Not 
all  people  worship  all  gods ;  but  each  one 

those  whom  he  approves.  We  therefore  rever- 
ence and  worship  the  one  God,  the  Maker  of 
all ;  who  hath  given  the  empire  to  the  divinely 
favored  and  august  Valerian  and  Gallienus ;  and 
we  pray  to  him  continually  for  their  em- 

9  pire,  that  it  may  remain  unshaken.'   iEmil- 
ianus,  the  prefect,  said  to  them  :  '  But  who 

forbids  you  to  worship  him,  if  he  is  a  god,  to- 
gether with  those  who  are  gods  by  nature.    For 
ye  have  been  commanded  to  reverence  the  gods, 
and  the  gods  whom  all  know.'     Dionysius 

10  answered:  'We  worship  no  other.'  ^Emilia- 
nus,  the  prefect,  said  to  them  :  '  I  see  that 

you  are  at  once  ungrateful,  and  insensible  to  the 
kindness  of  our  sovereigns.  Wherefore  ye  shall 
not  remain  in  this  city.  But  ye  shall  be  sent 
into  the  regions  of  Libya,  to  a  place  called 
Cephro.  For  I  have  chosen  this  place  at  the 
command  of  our  sovereigns,  and  it  shall  by  no 
means  be  permitted  you  or  any  others,  either  to 

hold  assemblies,  or  to  enter  into  the  so- 
il    called  cemeteries."    But  if  any  one  shall  be 

seen  without  the  place  which  I  have  com- 
manded, or  be  found  in  any  assembly,  he  will 
bring  peril  on  himself.  For  suitable  punishment 
shall  not  fail.  Go,  therefore  where  ye  have  been 
ordered.' 


*•  Act*  V.  a9. 

u  We  learn  from  §  xo,  below,  that  Cephro  was  in  Libya.  Be- 
yond  thia  nothing  is  known  of  the  place  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

>*  This  Marcellus,  the  only  one  not  mentioned  in  §  3,  above,  is 
an  otherwise  unknown  person. 

^  ritv  waoa  ^yiriv.  That  the  rmv  refers  to  "  gods "  (viz.  the 
oods  of  the  Cnristians,  ^millanus  thinking  of  them  as  plural)  seems 
clear,  both  on  account  of  the  0cov«  iust  preceding,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  $  9  we  have  the  pnrase  tuv  Kara  ^vviv  Btiiv.  A 
contrast,  therefore,  is  drawn  in  the  present  case  between,  the  gods 
of  the  heathen  ana  those  of  the  Christians. 

1*  «oi^i|n)pta:  literally,  "  sleeping*places."  ^  The  word  was  used 
only  in  this  sense  in  classic  Greek;  but  the  Christians,  looking  upon 
death  only  as  a  sleep,  early  applied  the  name  to  their  burial  places; 


"And  he  hastened  me  away,  though  I  was 
sick,  not  granting  even  a  day's  respite.  What 
opportunity  then  did  I  have,  either  to  hold  as- 
semblies, or  not  to  hold  them  ?  "  " 

Farther  on  he  says :  "  But  through  the     12 
help  of  the  Lord  we  did  not  give  up  the 
open  assembly.     But  I  called  together  the  more 
diligently  those  who  were  in  the  city,  as  if  I 
were  with  them ;  being,  so  to  speak,*'  *  absent  in 
body  but  present  in  spirit.**'    But  in  Cephro  a 
large  church  gathered  with  us  of  the  brethren 
that  followed  us  from  the  city,  and  those  that 
joined  us   from   Egypt;   and   there  *God 
opened  unto  us  a  door  for  the  Word.'"  At     13 
first  we  were  persecuted  and  stoned ;  but 
afterwards  not  a  few  of  the  heathen  forsook  the 
idols  and  turned  to  God.     For  until  this  time 
they  had  not  heard  the  Word,  since  it  was 
then  first  sown  by  us.   And  as  if  God  had     14 
brought  U3  to  them  for  this  purpose,  when 
we  had  performed  this  ministry  he  transferred 
us  to  another  place.     For  ^milianus,  as  it  ap- 
peared, desired  to  transport  us  to  rougher  and 
more  Libyan-like  places  ;*•  so  he  commanded 
them  to  assemble  from  all  quarters  in  Mareotis,^ 
and  assigned  to  them  different  villages  through- 
out the  country.   But  he  ordered  us  to  be  placed 
nearer  the  highway  that  we  might  be  seized  first.*^ 
For  evidently  he  arranged  and  prepared  matters 
so  that  whenever  he  wished  to  seize  us  he 
could  take  all  ofus  without  difficulty.   When     15 
I  was  first  ordered  to  go  to  Cephro  I  did 
not  know  where  the  place  was,  and  had  scarcely 
ever  heard  the  name;  yet  I  went  readily  and 
cheerfully.     But  when  I  was  told  that  I  was  to 
remove   to  the   district  of  CoUuthion,"  those 

hence  ^milian  speaks  of  them  as  the  "  so<alUd  (k«Aovm«*'«) 
cemeteries."  "  Sec  above,  note  9. 

1*  MV  fftvcir,  a  reading  approved  by  Valesius  in  his  notes,  and 
adopted  bv  Schwegler  and  Heinichen.  This  and  the  readings  u,k 
eZirei'.  "as  he  said  "  (adopted  by  Stroth,  Zimmennann,  and  Laemmer) , 
and  m%  cliroi',  "  as  I  said  "  (sidopted  by  Stephanus,  Valesius  in  his 
text,  and  Burton) ,  are  about  eauall]^  supported  by  MS.  authority, 
while  some  MSS.  read  wv  cZircy  o  anwrroKm,  "  as  Uie  apostle  said.'" 
It  is  impossible  to  dedde  with  any  degree  of  assurance  between  the 
first  three  readings. 

"  X  Cor.  V.  3.  "  Col.  iy.  1. 

>'  Ai/ivKMTcpovf  rtfirovf .  Libya  was  an  indefinite  term  among 
the  ancients  for  that  part  of  Africa  which  included  the  Great  Desert 
and  all  the  unexplored  country  lying  west  and  south  of  it.  Almost 
nothing  was  known  about  the  country,  and  the  desert  and  the  regions 
beyond  were  peopled  by  the  fancy  with  all  sorts  of  terrible  monsters, 
and  were  looked  upon  as  the  theater  of  the  most  dire  forces,  natu- 
ral and  supemardral.  As  a  consequence,  the  term  "  Libyan  * 
became  a  synonym  for  all  that  was  most  disagreeable  and  dreadful 
in  nature. 

^  Mareotis,  or  Mareia.  or  Maria,  was  one  of  the  land  districts 
into  which  Egypt  wais  divided.  A  lake,  a  town  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  the  district  in  which  they  lay,  all  bore  the  same 
name.  The  district  Mare(Mis  lay  just  souUi  ol  Alexandria,  but  did 
not  include  it,  for  Alexandria  and  rtolemais  formed  an  independent 
sphere  of  administration  sharply  separated  from  the  thirty-six  land 
districts  of  the  country.  Cf.  Bk.  IL  chap.  17,  notes  zo  and  xa,  above. 
Mommsen  (^RomaM  Provinces^  Scribner's  ed.  Vol.  IL  p.  355)  re- 
marks that  these  land  districts,  like  the  cities,  became  the  Itasis  of 
episcopal  dioceses.  This  we  should  expect  to  be  the  case,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  we  can  prove  it  to  have  been  regularly  so,  at  aoy 
rate  not  during  the  earlier  centuries.  Cf.  e.s.  Wiltsch's  Gro^rafky 
and  Siatisttcs  o/ttu  Churchy  London  ed.,  1.  p.  xga  sq. 

cra^cf. 

>9  ra  KoAAovtfiMi'oc  (sc.  ft-ipii)  •  i<€.  the  parts  or  re^ons  of  CoUu- 
thion.    Of  Colluthion,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  is  known.     It 
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who  were  present  know  how  I  was  affected. 

16  For  here  I  will  accuse  myself.    At  first  I  was 
grieved  and  greatly  disturbed;  for  though 

these  places  were  better  known  and  more  familiar 

to  us,  yet  the  country  was  said  to  be  destitute 

of  brethren  and  of  men  of  character,  and  to  be 

exposed  to  the  annoyances  of  travelers  and 

17  incursions  of  robbers.    But  I  was  comforted 
when  the  brethren  reminded  me  that  it  was 

nearer  the  city,  ajid  that  while  Cephro  afforded 
us  much  intercourse  with  the  brethren  from 
Egypt,  so  that  we  were  able  to'  extend  the 
Church  more  widely,  as  this  place  was  nearer 
the  city  we  should  enjoy  more  frequently  the 
sight  of  those  who  were  truly  beloved  and  most 
closely  related  and  dearest  to  us.  For  they 
would  come  and  remain,  and  special  meetings^ 
could  be  held,  as  in  the  more  remote  suburbs. 
And  thus  it  turned  out." 

After  other  matters  he  writes  again  as  fol- 
lows of  the  things  which  happened  to  him  : 

18  "  Germanus  indeed  boasts  of  many  confes- 
sions.    He  can  speak  forsooth  of  many 

adversities  which  he  himself  has  endured.  But 
is  he  able  to  reckon  up  as  many  as  we  can,  of 
sentences,  confiscations,  proscriptions,  plunder- 
ing of  goods,  loss  of  dignities,  contempt  of 
worldly  glory,  disregard  for  the  flatteries  of  gov- 
ernors and  of  councilors,  and  patient  endur- 
ance of  the  threats  of  opponents,  of  outcries,  of 
perils  and  persecutions,  and  wandering  and  dis- 
tress, and  all  kinds  of  tribulation,  such  as  came 
upon  me  under  Decius  and  Sabinus,'^  and  such 
as  continue  even  now  under  iEmilianus?  But 
where  has  Germanus  been  seen  ?  And  what 

19  account  is  there  of  him  ?    But  I  turn  from 
this  great  folly  into  which  I  am  falling  on 

account  of  Germanus.   And  for  the  same  reason 

I  desist  from  giving  to  the  brethren  who  know  it 

an  account  of  everything  which  took  place." 

20  The  same  writer  also  in  the  epistle  to 
Domitius  and  Didymus*^  mentions  some 

teems  to  have  been  a  town,  possibly  a  section  of  country^  in  the 
district  of  Mareotis.  Niccphorus  spells  the  word  with  a  single  /, 
which  Valesius  contends  is  more  correct  because  the  word  is  de- 
rivcKi  from  Colutho,  which  was  not  an  uncommon  name  in  Egypt 
(see  Valesius'  note  ad  locum). 

»  card  i^4poK  trvvayufyai,  literally,  "partial  meetings."  It  is 
plain  enough  from  this  that  persons  living  in  the  suburbs  were 
allowed  to  hold  special  services  in  their  homes  or  elsewhere,  and 
were  not  compelled  always  to  attend  the  city'\:hurch.  which  might 
be  a  number  of  miles  distant.  It  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  this 
passage  is  sufficient  to  warrant  Valesius'  conclusion,  that  in  the  time 
of  Dionysius  there  was  but  one  church  in  Alexandria,  where  the 
brethren  met  for  worship.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  the  words  do 
not  appear  to  indicate,  as  Valesius  thinks  they  do,  that  matters  were 
in  a  different  state  tnen  from  that  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Athanasius,  who,  in  his  Apolo^  to  Constantius,  %  14  sq.,  expressly 
speaks  of  a  number  of  church  buildings  in  Alexandria. 

^  Sabinus  has  been  already  mentioned  in  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40,  ^  2, 
from  which  passajje  we  may  gather  that  he  held  the  same  position 
under  Decius  which  iCmilianus  held  under  Valerian  (see  note  3  on 
the  chapter  referred  to). 

»  We  team  from  chap,  so,  below,  that  this  epistle  to  Domitius 
and  Didymus  was  one  of  Dionysius'  regular  festal  epistles  (for  there 
is  no  ground  (or  assuming  that  a  different  epistle  is  referred  to  in 
that  chapter) .  Domitius  and  Didymus  are  otherwise  unknown  per* 
sona^es.  Eusebius  evidently  (as  we  can  see  t>oth  from  this  chapter 
andirom  chapter  ao)  supposes  this  epistle  to  refer  to  the  perMCuuon, 


particulars  of  the  persecution  as  follows :  "  As 
our  people  are  many  and  unknown  to  you,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  give  their  names ;  but 
understand  that  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  maidens  and  matrons,  soldiers  and  civilians, 
of  every  race  and  age,  some  by  scourging  and 
fire,  others  by  the  sword,  have  conquered  in 
the  strife  and  received  their  crowns.     But     21 
in  the  case  of  some  a  very  long  time  was 
not  sufficient  to  make  them  appear  acceptable 
to  the  Lord;  as,  indeed,  it  seems  also  in  my 
own  case,  that  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed. 
Wherefore  he  has  retained  me  for  the  time  which 
he  knows  to  be  fitting,  saying,  *  In  an  acceptable 
time  have  I  heard  thee,  and  in  a  day  of 
salvation  have  I  helped  thee.' "    For  as  you     22 
have  inquired  of  our  affairs  and  desire  us  to 
tell  you  how  we  are  situated,  you   have  heard 
fully  that  when  we — that  is,  myself  and  Gaius  and 
Faustus  and  Peter  and  Paul*'  —  were  led  away  as 
prisoners  by  a  centurion  and  magistrates,  with 
their  soldiers  and  servants,  certain  persons  from 
Mareotis  came  and  dragged  us  away  by  force, 
as  we  were  unwilling  to  follow  them.**    But     23 
now  I  and  Gaius  and  Peter  are  alone,  de- 
prived of  the  other  brethren,  and  shut  up  in 
a  desert  and  dry  place  in   Libya,  three  days' 
journey  from  Parsetonium."  * 

He  says  farther  on :  "  The  presbyters,  24 
Maximus,"^  Dioscorus,'^  Demetrius,  and  Lu- 
cius" concealed  themselves  in  the  city,  and 
visited  the  brethren  secretly ;  for  Faustinus  and 
Aquila,"  who  are  more  prominent  in  the  world, 
are  wandering  in  Egypt.  But  the  deacons, 
Faustus,  Eusebius,  and  Chseremon,^  have  sur- 
vived those  who  died  in  the  pestilence.  Euse- 
bius is  one  whom  God  has  strengthened  and 
endowed  from  the  first  to  fulfill  energetically  the 
ministrations  for  the  imprisoned  confessors,  and 
to  attend  to  the  dangerous  task  of  preparing  for 
burial  the  bodies  of  the  perfected  and 
blessed  martyrs.     For  as  I  have  said  be-     26 

of  which  Dionysius  has  been  speaking  in  that  portion  of  his  epistle 
to  Germanus  quoted  in  this  cnapter;  namely,  to  the  persecuuon  of 
Valerian.  But  he  is  clearly  mutaken  in  this  suoposition ;  for,  as  we 
can  see  from  a  comparison  of  §  aa,  below,  with  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40, 
f  6  sq.,  Dionysius  is  referring  in  this  epistle  to  the  same  persecution 
to  which  he  referred  in  that  chapter;  namely,  to  the  persecution  of 
Decius.  But  the  present  epistle  was  written  (as  we  learn  from  §  23) 
while  this  same  persecution  was  still  going  on,  and,  therefore,  some 
years  before  the  time  of  Valerian's  persecution,  and  before  the 
writing  of  the  epistle  to  Germanus  (see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40,  note  a), 
with  which  Eusebius  here  associates  it.  Cf.  Valesius'  note  ad  lo- 
cum  and  Dittrich*s  Dwnysiu*  der  Grot**,  p.  40  sq. 

«  Isa.  xlix.  8. 

"  See  above.  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40,  note  xo. 

"  See  ibid.  9  6  sq. 

^  Paraetooium  was  an  fanporunt  town  and  harbor  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, about  S50  miles  west  of  Alexandria.  A  day's  Journey 
among  the  ancients  commonlv  denoted  about  180  to  aoo  stadia  (39  to 
95  miles) ,  so  that  Dionysius  retreat  must  have  lain  some  60  to  70 
miles  from  Paraetomum«  orobably  to  the  south  of  it. 

*>  On  Maximus,  see  amove,  note  5. 

*>  Of  Dioscorus  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  here.  He  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  the  lad  mentioned  in  Bk.  VI.  chap.  41,  §  19 
(see  note  17  on  that  chapter). 

^  Of  Demetrius  ana  Lucius  we  know  only  what  Is  recorded 
here. 

**  Faustinus  and  Aquila  are  known  to  us  only  from  this  passage. 

**  On  these  three  deacons,  see  above,  notes  6-8. 
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fore,  unto  the  present  time  the  governor  con- 
tinues to  put  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner  those 
who  are  brought  to  trial.  And  he  destroys 
some  with  tortures,  and  wastes  others  away  with 
imprisonment  and  bonds ;  and  he  suffers  no  one 
to  go  near  them,  and  investigates  whether  any 
one  does  so.  Nevertheless  God  gives  relief  to 
the  afflicted  through  the  zeal  and  persistence  of 

the  brethren." 
26         Thus  far  Dionysius.     But  it  should  be 

known  that  Eusebius,  whom  he  calls  a  dea- 
con, shortly  afterward  became  bishop  of  the 
church  of  Laodicea  in  Syria  j^  and  Maximus, 
of  whom  he  speaks  as  being  then  a  presby- 
ter, succeeded  Dionysius  himself  as  bishop  of 
Alexandria.^  But  the  Faustus  who  was  with 
him,  and  who  at  that  time  was  distinguished  for 
his  confession,  was  preserved  until  the  persecu- 
tion in  our  day,^  when  being  very  old  and  full 
of  days,  he  closed  his  life  by  martyrdom,  being 
beheaded.  But  such  are  the  things  which  hap- 
pened at  that  time  ^  to  Dionysius. 


GRAFTER  XII. 
The  Martyrs  in  Ccssarea  in  Palestine, 

« 

During  the  above-mentioned  persecution  under 
Valerian,  three  men  in  Gsesarea  in  Palestine,  be- 
ing conspicuous  in  their  confession  of  Christ,  were 
adorned  with  divine  martyrdom,  becoming  food 
for  wild  beasts.  One  of  them  was  called  Pfiscus, 
another  Malchus,  and  the  name  of  the  third  was 
Alexander.*  They  say  that  these  men,  who  lived 
in  the  country,  acted  at  first  in  a  cowardly  man- 
ner, as  if  they  were  careless  and  thoughtless. 
For  when  the  opportunity  was  given  to  those 
who  longed  for  the  prize  with  heavenly  desire, 
they  treated  it  lightly,  lest  they  should  seize  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  prematurely.  But  having 
deliberated  on  the  matter,  they  hastened  to  Gses- 
area, and  went  before  the  judge  and  met  the  end 
we  have  mentioned.  They  relate  that  besides 
these,  in  the  same  persecution  and  the  same  city, 
a  certain  woman  endured  a  similar  conflict.  But 
it  is  reported  that  she  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
Marcion.* 


*3  See  below,  chap.  33,  $  $. 

**  See  chap.  38,  note  8. 

"  That  is,  until  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  301  sq. 

**  That  is,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  the  time  of  Valertan,  but 
only  the  events  related  tn  the  first^  part  of  the  chapter  took  place  at 
that  time;  those  recorded  in  the  epistle  to  Domittus  and  Didymus  in 
the  time  of  Dectus.    See  above,  note  35. 

^  Of  these  three  men  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  in  this  chapter. 

'  Marcionitic  martyrs  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  Bk.  IV. 
chap.  z<,  and  in  Martyrs  of  Pal.  chap.  xo.  In  H.  E.  V.  x6,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Marcionites  as  well  as  the  Montanists  had  many 
martyrs,  but  that  the  orthodox  Christians  did  not  acknowledge  them 
as  Christians,  and  would  not  recognize  them  even  when  they  were 
martyred  together.  Of  course  they  were  all  alike  Christians  in  the 
eyes  of  the  state,  and  hence  all  alike  subfect  to  persecution. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
The  Peace  under  Gallienus, 

Shortly  after  this  Valerian  was  reduced  1 
to  slavery  by  the  barbarians,^  and  his  son 
having  become  sole  ruler,  conducted  the  gov- 
ernment more  prudently.  He  immediately  re- 
strained the  persecution  against  us  by  public 
proclamations,^  and  directed  the  bishops  to  per- 
form in  freedom  their  customary  duties,  in  a 
rescript*  which  ran  as  follows : 

''The  Emperor  Caesar  Publius  Licinius  2 
Gallienus,  Pius,  Felix,  Augustus,*  to  Diony- 
sius, Pinnas,  Demetrius,^  and  the  other  bishops. 
I  have  ordered  the  bounty  of  my  gift  to  be  de- 
clared through  all  the  world,  that  they  may 
depart  from  the  places  of  religious  worship.* 
And  fos  this  purpose  you  may  use  this  copy  of 
my  rescript,  that  no  one  may  molest  you.  And 
this  which  you  are  now  enabled  lawfully  to  do, 
has  already  for  a  long  time  been  conceded  by 
me.'  Therefore  Aurelius  Cyrenius,*  who  is  the 
chief  administrator  of  affairs,'  will  observe  this 
ordinance  which  I  have  given." 

^  Valerian  was  taken  captive  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  probably 
late  in  the  vear  360  (the  date  is  somewhat  uncertain)  and  died  in 
captivity.  His  son  Gallienus,  already  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire,  became  sole  emperor  when  his  (ather  fell  into  the  Persians' 
hands. 

*  Eusebius  has  not  preserved  the  text  of  these  edicts  f  iraoYpa/u- 
/itara,  which  were  public  proclamations,  and  thus  difiered  from  the 
rescnpts,  which  were  private  instructions) .  but  the  rescript  to  the 
btfthops  which  he  quotes  shows  that  they  aid  more  than  simply  put 
a  stop  to  the  persecution,  —  that  they  in  fact  made  Christuuiity^  a 
religio  ItcHa,  and  that  for  the  first  time.  The  right  of  the  Chris- 
tians as  a  body  (the  corpus  Christianorum)  to  hold  property  u 
recognized  in  this  rescript,  and  this  involves  the  legal  recognition  of 
that  body.  Moreover,  uie  rescript  is  addressed  to  the  "  bishops,'* 
which  implies  a  recognition  of  the  organization  of  the  Church.  See 
the  article  of  GSrres,  Dit  Toleranttdicte  dei  Kaisert  Gallienm*, 
in  the  Jahrb.fiirprot,  TheoL,  1877,  p.  606  sq. 

*  ai^typa^fi:  the  technical  term  for  an  epistle  containing  private 
instructions,  in  distinction  from  an  edict  or  public  proclamatioo. 
This  rescript  was  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  the  provinoe  of  Egypt 
(including  Dionysius  of  Alexandria).  It  was  evidently  issued  some 
time  after  the  puolication  of  the  edicts  themselves.  Its  exact  date  is 
uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  written  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
the  usurper  Macrianus  (i.e.  late  in  a6i  or  eariy  in  969),  during  the 
time  of  whose  usurpation  ^he  benefits  of  Gallienus'  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion could  of  course  not  have  been  felt  in  Egypt  and  the  Orient. 

*  Ev<r«^i}«,  £vTv;i^T|«,  ZcjSaoTOf. 

'  Of  Pinnas  and  Demetrius  we  know  nothing.  The  identifica> 
tion  of  Demetrius  with  the  presbyter  mentioned  in  chap,  xi,  §  a^, 
might  be  sug^gested  as  possible.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  sucn 
an  identification,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  anydiing  to  be 
urged  in  its  favor  beyond  mere  agreement  in  a  name  which  was  not 
an  uncommon  one  in  Egypt. 

^  fivwv  airb  tmv  r6irwK  rwv  Bpritrtctwiiimv  arox^p^a'aMri.  This 
is  commonly  taken  to  mean  that  the  "|Cihristians  may  come  forth 
from  their  religious  retreats,"  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  sense  of  me  original.  I  P]refer  to  read,  with  CIoss,  **  that  the 
heathen  may  depart  from  the  Christians'  places  of  worship,**  from 
those,  namely,  which  they  had  taken  possession  of  during  the  perse- 
cution. 

7  The  reference  is  doubtless  to  the  edicts,  referred  to  above, 
which  he  had  issued  immediately  after  his  accession,  but  which  hand 
not  been  sooner  put  in  force  in  Egypt  because  of  the  usurper  Macri- 
anus (see  above,  note  3). 

"  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  man  is  known  to  us  only  from  this 
passage. 

»  6  ToO  iiryi<rrov  wpayitMTOi  irpoorrar«vwv.  Heinichen,  following 
Valcsius,  identifies   this  office  with  the  h  <irl  riov  icatfoAov  X6y»9 


mentioned  in  chap,  xo,  {  O,  with  the  h  rStv  Ka96Kov  Aoywy  ««-api(o« 
, mentioned  in  Bk.  IX.  chap,  xx,  $  4),  &c.  For  the  nature  of  that 
office,  see  chap,  xo,  note  8.  The  phrase  used  in  this  passage  seems 
to  suggest  the  identification,  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  inas- 
much as  the  rescript  has  to  do  specifically  vrith  the  Church  in 
Egypt,  that  Aurelius  Cyrenius  was  not  (as  Afacrianus  was  under 
Valerian)  the  emperor's  general  finance  minister,  in  charge  of  th« 
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3  I  have  given  this  in  a  translation  from 

the  Latin,  that  it  may  be  more  readily  un- 
derstood. Another  decree  of  his  is  extant  ad- 
dressed to  other  bishops,  permitting  them  to 
take  possession  again  of  the  so-called  ceme- 
teries."^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Bishops  that  flourished  at  that  Time. 

At  that  time  Xystus  *  was  still  presiding  over 
the  church  of  Rome,  ^d  Demetrianus,'  succes- 
sor of  Fabius,"  over  the  church  of  Antioch,  and 
Firmilianus  *  over  that  of  Csesarea  in  Cappado- 
cia ;  and  besides  these,  Gregory*  and  his  brother 
Athenodorus,*  friends  of  Origen,  were  presiding 
over  the  churches  in  Pontus ;  and  Theoctistus'  of 
Caesarea  in  Palestine  having  died,  Domnus  *  re- 
ceived the  episcopate  there.  He  held  it  but  a 
short  time,  and  Theotecnus,*  our  contemporary, 
succeeded  him.     He  also  was  a  member  of  Ori- 

• 

gen's  school.  But  in  Jerusalem,  after  the  death  of 
Mazabanes,^^  Hymenaeus,*^  who  has  been  cele- 
brated among  us  for  a  great  many  years,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  seat. 


affain  of  the  eoipire,  but  simply  the  supreme  finance  minister  or 
administrator  of  Egypt  (cf.  Mommsen's  Province*  0/  the  Rotnan 
Empirtf  Scribner's  en.,  II.  p.  368). 

«^  The  use  of  their  cemeteries^  both  as  places  of  burial  and  as 
meecing>places  for  religiotts  worship,  had  been  denied  to  the  Chris- 
tians by  Valeriao.  On  the  origin  of  the  word  KOi^iyr^p«a,  see  chap. 
XI,  note  14. 

^  On  Xystus  II.,  see  chap.  5,  note  5. 

*  On  Demetrianus;  see  Bk.  Vl.  chap.  46,  note  xa. 

*  On  Fabius,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  39,  note  7. 

*  On  Firmilianus,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  a6,  note  3. 

*  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neo-C^atsarea  in  Pontus 
&om  about  933-970  (?).  Upon  Gregory,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap. '30, 
note  X. 

*  On  Athenodorus,  see  ibid,  note  9. 

V  On  Theoctistus,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  19,  note  97. 

*  Of  the  life  and  character  of  Domnus  we  know  nothing.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware  he  is  mentioned  only  here.  ^  His  dates  are  uncertain', 
but  his  predecessor,  Theoctistus,  was  still  buhop  in  the  time  ot 
Stephen  of  Rome  (954-9%^;  see  above,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  19,  note  97}, 
whOe  he  himself  became  bishop  before  the  death  of  Xystus  of  Rome, 
Vk  we  may  gather  from  this  chapter,  i.e.  before  August,  958  (see 
chap.  5,  note  5),  so  that  between  these  dates  his  accession  must 
be  placed.  Eusebius'  words  in  this  passage  will  hardly  admit  an 
episcopate  of  more  than  one  or  two  years;  possibly  he  was  bishop 
but  a  lew  months. 

*  The  dates  of  Theotecnus  are  likewise  uncertain.  Eusebius  in 
Bk.  VII.  chap.  39,  says  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Pamphilus 
during  the  episcopate  of  Aeapius  (the  successor  of  Theotecnus) , 
implymg  that  he  first  made  his  acquaintance  then.  It  is  therefore 
likeiy  that  Agapius  became  bishop  some  years  before  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocwtian,  for  otherwise  we  hardly  allow  enough  time  for 
the  acquaintance  of  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  who  did  so  much  work 
together,  and  apparently  were  friends  for  so  long  a  time.  Pamphilus 
himself  suflerea  martyrdom  in  309  a.d.  Theotecnus  was  quite  a 
prominent  man  and  was  present  at  the  two  Antiochian  synods  men- 
tioned in  chaps.  37  and  30,  which  were  convened  to  consider  the 
heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 

^  On  Mazabanes,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  39,  note  5. 

1^  According  to  the  Chron.  of  Eusebius,  Hymcnxus  was  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  from  965-998.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Chron. 
that  the  dates  of  the  earlier  Jerusalem  bishops  are  not  known  (see 
Bk.  V.  chap.  19,  note  x) ;  but  with  the  dates  of  the  bishops  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century  Eusebius  can  hardly  have  been 
unacquaunted,  and  that  Hymenaeus  was  bishop  at  any  rate  as 
early  as  965  is  proved  by  chaps.  97  and  30  (see  the  note  on  Maxa- 
buies  referred  to  just  above).  The  dates  given  in  the  Chron,  may 
therefore  be  accepted  as  at  least  approximately  correct. 


CPIAPTER  XV. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Marinus  at  Ccesarea, 

At  this   time,  when  the   peace   of  the       1 
churches  had  been   everywhere*  restored, 
Marinus  in  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  who  y^z&  hon- 
ored for  his  military  deeds,  and  illustrious  by 
virtue  of  family  and  wealth,  was  beheaded  for 
his  testimony  to  Christ,  on  the   following 
account.      The  vine-branch*  is  a  certain      2 
mark  of  honor  among  the   Romans,  and 
those  who  obtain  it  become,  they  say,  centurions. 
A  place  being  vacated,  the  order  of  succession 
called  Marinus  to  this  position.     But  when  he 
was  about  to  receive  the  honor,  another  person 
came  before  the  tribunal  and  claimed  that  it 
was  not  legal,  according  to  the  ancient  laws,  for 
him  to  receive  the  Roman  dignity,  as  he  was  a 
Christian  and  did  not  sacrifice  to  the  emperors ; 
but  that  the  office  belonged  rather  to  him. 
Thereupon  the   judge,  whose  name   was       3 
Achaeus,'  being  disturbed,  first  asked  what 
opinion  Marinus  held.     And  when  he  perceived 
that  he  continually  confessed  himself  a  Christian, 
he  gave  him    three   hours  for  reflection. 
When  he  came  out  from  the  tribunal,  Theo-      4 
tecnus,*  the  bishop  there,  took  him  aside 
and  conversed  with  him,  and   taking  his  hand 
led  him  into  the   church.    And  standing  with 
him  within,  in  the  sanctuary,  he  raised  his  cloak 
a  little,  and  pointed  to  the  sword  that  hung  by 
his  side ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  placed  before 
him  the    Scripture  of  the  divine  Gospels,  and 
told  him  to  choose  which  of  the  two  he  wished. 
And  without  hesitation  he  reached  forth  his  right 
hand,  and  took  the  divine  Scripture.     "  Hold 
fast  then,"  says  Theotecnus  to  him,  "  hold  fast 
to  God,  and  strengthened  by  him  mayest  thou 
obtain  what  thou  hast  chosen,  and  go  in 
peace."     Immediately  on    his  return  the       6 
herald  cried  out  calling  him  to  the  tribunal, 
for  the  appointed  time  was  already  completed. 
And  standing  before  the  tribunal,  and  manifest- 
ing greater  zeal  for  the  faith,  immediately,  as  he 
was,  he  was  led  away  and  finished  his  course  by 
death. 


1  The  martyrdom  of  Marinus  after  the  promulgation  of  Gallienus' 
edict  of  toleration  and  after  peace  had  been,  as  Eusebius  remarks, 
everywhere  restored  to  the  churches,  has  caused  historians  some 
difficulty.  It  \a  maintained,  however,  by  Tillemont  and  others,  and 
with  especial  force  by  GSrres  in  the  yahrbUckerJUr  proi.  Theoi., 
1877,  p.  690  so.,  that  the  martyrdom  of  Marinus  took  place  while 
the  usurper  Macrianus,  who  was  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  (}hris< 
tians,  was  still  in  power  in  the  Elast,  and  at  a  time,  therefore,  when 
the  edicts  of  Galhenus  could  have  no  force  there.  This  of  course 
explains  the  difficulty  completely.  The  martyrdom  then  must  have 
taken  place  toward  tne  be^nning  of  Gallienus  reign,  for  Macrianus 
was  slain  as  earlv  su  969.  Of  the  martyr  Marinus  we  know  only 
what  Eusebius  tells  us  here. 

'  t6  kA^mO'  The  centurion  received  as  a  badge  of  office  a  vine< 
branch  or  vine-switch,  which  was  called  by  the  Romans  Vitis. 

^  Achxus  is  an  otherwise  unknown  person.  That  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  Palestine,  as  Valesius  asserts,  is  apparently  a  pure  assump- 
tion, for  the  term  used  of  him  (itxatf-nyf)  is  quite  indefinite. 

*  On  Theotecnus,  see  above,  chap.  14,  note  9. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Siory  in  Regard  to  Astyrius, 

AsTYRius*  also  is  commemorated  on  account  of 
his  pious  boldness  in  connection  with  this  affair. 
He  was  a  Roman  of  senatorial  rank,  and  in  favor 
with  the  emperors,  and  well  known  to  all  on 
account  of  his  noble  birth  and  wealth.  Being 
present  at  the  martyr's  death,  he  took  his  body 
away  on  his  shoulder,  and  arrajdng  him  in  a 
splendid  and  costly  garment,  prepared  him  for 
the  grave  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  gave 
him  fitting  burial.'  The  friends  of  this  man 
that  remain  to  our  day,  relate  many  other  facts 
concerning  him. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Signs  at  Faneas  of  the  Great  Might  of  our 

Saviour. 

Among  these  is  also  the  following  wonder. 
At  Caesarea  Philippi,  which  the  Phoenicians  call 
Paneas,^  springs  are  shown  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mountain  Pknius,  out  of  which  the  Jordan  flows. 
They  say  that  on .  a  certain  feast  day,  a  victim 
was  thrown  in,*  and  that  through  the  power  of 
the  demon  it  marvelously  disappeared  and  that 
which  happened  was  a  famous  wonder  to  those 
who  were  present.  Astyrius  was  once  there 
when  these  things  were  done,  and  seeing  the 
multitude  astonished  at  the  affair,  he  pitied  their 
delusion ;  and  looking  up  to  heaven  he  suppli- 
cated the  God  over  all  through  Christ,  that  he 
would  rebuke  the  demon  who  deceived  the  peo- 
ple, and  bring  the  men's  delusion  to  an  end. 
And  they  say  that  when  he  had  prayed  thus, 
immediately  the  sacrifice  floated  on  the  surface 
of  the  fountain.  And  thus  the  miracle  de- 
parted ;  and  no  wonder  was  ever  afterward  per- 
formed at  the  place. 

^  We  know  nothing  more  about  this  Astyrius  than  is  recorded 
here.  Rufinus,  in  his  H.  E.  VII.  13,  tells  us  that  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  about  this  time;  but  Eusebius  says  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  at  all  probable  that  Kufinus  is  correct.  He 
probably  concluded,  from  Eusebius'  account  of  him,  that  he  also 
suffered  martyrdom. 

'  Burton  and  Crusft  close  the  chapter  at  this  point,  throwing  the 
next  sentence  into  chap.  17.  Sucn  a  transposition,  however,  is 
unnecessary,  and  I  have  preferred  to  follow  valesitu,  Heinichen, 
Schwegler,  and  other  editors,  in  dividing  as  above. 

^  Caesarea  Philippi  (to  be  distinguished  from  Caesarea,  the  chief 
city  of  Palestine,  mentioned  in  previous  chapters)  was  originally 
called  Paneas  by  the  Greeks,  —  a  name  which  it  retained  even  after 
the  name  Caesarea  Philippi  had  been  given  it  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch. 
who  enlarged  and  beautified  it.  The  place,  which  is  now  a  small 
village,  is  called  Banias  by  the  Arabs.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  Mt. 
Hermon,  and  is  noted  for  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
which  issues  from  springs  beneath  the  rocks  of  Mt.  Hermon  at  this 
point.  The  spot  is  said  to  be  remarkably  beautiful.  See  Robin- 
son's Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  Vol.  III.  p.  409  sq. 

'  Valesius  remarks  that  the  heathen  were  accustomed  to  throw 
victims  into  their  sacred  wells  and  fountains,  and  that  therefore 
Publicola  asks  Au^stine,  in  Epistle  153,  whether  one  oueht  to 
drink  from  a  fountam  or  well  whither  a  portion  of  sacrifice  had  been 
sent. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Statue  which   the  Woman  with  an  Issue 

of  Blood  erected} 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  city  I  do      1 
not  think  it  proper  to  omit  an  account 
which  is  worthy  of  record  for  posterity.     For 
they  say  that  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  bloody 
who,  as  we  learn  from  the  sacred  Gospel,*  re- 
ceived from  our  Saviour  deliverance  from  her 
affliction,  came  from  this  place,  and  that  her 
house  is  shown  in  the  city,  and  that  remarkable 
memorials  of  the  kindness  of  the  Saviour 
to  her  remain  there.   For  there  stands  upon       2 
an  elevated  stone,  by  the  gates   of  her 
house,  a  brazen  image  of  a  woman  kneeling,  with 
her  hands  stretched  out,  as  if  she  were  pray- 
ing.    Opposite  this  is  another  upright  image  of 
a  man,  made  of  the  same  material,  clothed 
decently  in  a  double  cloak,  and  extending  his 
hand  toward  the  woman.    At  his  feet,  beside 
the  statue  itself,^  is  a  certain   strange   plants 
which  climbs  up  to  the  hem  of  the  brazen  cloak, 
and  is  a  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  diseases. 
They  say  that  this  statue  is  an  image  of      3 
Jesus.     It  has  remained  to  our  day,  so  that 
we  ourselves  also  saw  it  when  we  were  stay- 
ing in  the  city.   Nor  is  it  strange  that  those       4 
of  the  Gentiles  who,  of  old,  were  benefited 
by  our  Saviour,  should  have  done  such  things, 
since  we  have  learned  also  that  the  likenesses  of 
his  apostles  Paul  and  Peter,  and  of  Christ  him- 
self, are  preserved  in  paintings,*  the   ancients 
being  accustomed,  as  it  is  likely,  according  to  a 
habit  of  the  Gentiles,  to  pay  this  kind  of  honor 
in^iiscriminately  to  those  regarded  by  them  as 
deliverers. 


*  This  account  of  the  statue  erected  by  the  woman  with  the  issue 
of  blood  is  repeated  by  many  later  writers,  and  Sozomcn  (/^.  E, 
V.  ai)  and  Pnilostorgtus  (/r.  E.  VII.  3)  inform  us  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Julian.  Gieseler  remarks  {Eccles.  Hist,^ 
Harper's  ta.  I.  p.  70),  "Judging  by  the  analogy  onf  many  coins, 
the  memorial  had  been  erectra  in  honor  of  an  emperor  (probably 
Hadrian),  and  falsely  interpreted  by  the  Christians,  perhaps  on 
account'  of  a  vnTiffn,  or  9tif  appearing  in  the  inscription."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  Eusebius'  honesty  in  the  matter,  but  no  less 
doubt  that  the  statue  commemorated  something  quite  different  from 
that  which  Christian  tradition  claimed.  Upon  this  whole  chapter, 
see  Heinichen's  Excursus,  in  VoL  III.  p.  6$^  sq. 

*  See  Matt.  ix.  ao  sq. 

'  oh  irapa  rotf  iroaxv  <iri  rqc  onJAiff  avrvf.  This  is  commonly 
translated  "at  his  feet,  u/^m  the  pedestal  ;  but,  as  Heinichen 
remarks,  in  the  excursus  referred  to  just  above,  the  plant  can  hardly 
have  grown  ufon  the  pedestal,  and  what  is  more,  we  have  no  war- 
rant for  translating  <rn)Aif  "pedestal."  Paulus,  in  his  commentary 
on  Matthew  in  locOt  maintains  that  Eusebius  is  speaking  only  of  a 
representation  upon  the  base  of  the  statue,  not  of  an  actual  plant. 
But  this  interpretation,  as  Heinichen  shqgiirs,  is  auite  unwarranted. 
For  the  use  of  ivX  in  the  sense  of  "  near.**  or  "beside,"  we  have 
numerous  examples  (see  the  instances  giyen  by  Heinichen,  and  also 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  i.r.). 

^  Eusebius  himself,  as  we  learn  from  his  letter  to  the  Empress 
Constantia  Augusta  (see^  above,  p.  4(4),  did  not  approve  of  the  use 
of  images  or  representations  of  Christ,  on  the  ground  that  it  tended 
to  idolatry.  In  consequence  of  this  disapproval  he  fell  into  great 
disrepute  in  the  later  imaee-worshiping  Church,  his  epistle  Mine 
cited  by  the  iconoclasts  at  the  second  Council  of  Nicxa,  in  787,  and 
his  orthodoxy  bein^  in  consequence  fiercely  attacked  by  the  defend* 
ers  of  image-worship,  who  dominated  the  council,  and  won  die  day. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Tlu  Episcopal  Chair  of  James, 

The  chair  of  James,  who  first  received  the 
episcopate  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  from  the 
Saviour  himself^  and  the  apostles,  and  who,  as 
the  divine  records  show,*  was  called  a  brother 
of  Christ,  has  been  preserved  until  now,'  the 
brethren  who  have  followed  him  in  succession 
there  exhibiting  clearly  to  all  the  reverence 
which  both  those  of  old  times  and  those  of  our 
own  day  maintained  and  do  maintain  for  holy 
men  on  account  of  their  piety.  So  much  as  to 
this,  matter. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Festal  Epistles  of  Dionysius,  in  which  he 
also  gives  a  Paschal  Canon, 

DiONYSius,  besides  his  epistles  already  men- 
tioned,' wrote  at  that  time'  also  his  extant 
Festal  Epistles,'  in  which  he  uses  words  of 
panegyric  respecting  the  passover  feast.  He 
addressed  one  of  these  to  Flavins,*  and  another 

1  That  James  was  appointed  bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  Christ 
himself  was  an  old  and  wide-spread  tradition.  Compare,  e.g.,  the 
Clementine  Reccgnitunu,  Bk.  1.  chap.  43,  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
twu,  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  35,  and  Chrysostom's  Homily  XXXVIll, 
om  First  CorifitAiatis.  See  Valeaiits'  note  ad  locum  ;  and  on  the 
univenni  tradition  that  James  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  see  above, 
Bk.  II.  chap,  z,  note  zz. 

*  See  G«l.  1.  ZQ.  On  the  actual  relationship  of  "James,  the 
Brother  of  the  Lord  "  to  Christ,  see  Bk.  I.  chap.  X3,  note  14. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  chair  (0povo«),  said  to  be  the 
episcopal  seat  of  Jamesi  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  shown  in 
that  church  in  th«  time  of  Eusebius,  out  there  can  be  no  less  doubt 
that  it  was  not  genuine.  Even  had  James  been  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  possessed  a  regular  episcopal  chair,  or  throne  (a  veiy  violent 
supposition,  which  mvolves  a  most  glaring  anachronism),  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  it  should  have  been  preserved  from 
destruction  at  the  fall  of  the  city  in  70  a.  d.  As  Stroth  drily  re- 
marks: "Man  hatte  auch  wohl  nichts  wichti^res  xu  retten,  als 
einen  Stuhl!  **  The  besinnins  of  that  veneration  of  relics  which 
later  took  such  strong  hdid  on  Uie  Church,  and  which  still  flourishes 
within  the  Greek  aikl  Roman  communions  is  clearly  seen  in  this 
case  recorded  by  Eusebius.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  hardly  say 
that  that  superstitious  veneration  with  which  we  are  acquamted 
appeared  in  this  case.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
customary  respect  for  an  article  of  old  and  time-honored  associations 
wUch  is  seen  everywhere  and  in  all  ages  (cf.  Heinichen's  Excur- 
sus on  this  passa^.  Vol.  III.  p.  aoSsq.).  Crusi  has  unaccountably 
rendered  9poi^<K  in  this  passa^  as  if  it  referred  to  the  see  of  Jerusa- 
lem, not  to  the  chair  of  the  bishop.  It  is  plain  enough  that  such  an 
interpretation  is  quite  unwarranted. 

^  Upon  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40,  note  z, 
and  see  that  iwte  for  references  to  the  various  passages  in  which 
Eusebius  mentions  or  quotes  from  his  epistles. 

>  Eusebius  supposes  all  of  these  epistles  to  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  Valenan  or  Gallienus;  but  he  is  mistaken,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  epistle  to  Domitius  and  Didymus  is  concerned  (see  above, 
chap.  II,  note  35),  and  possibly  in  regard  to  some  of  the  others 
also. 

*  ra.%  ^*potM.4vaK  iofneurrucdK.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  bishops 
of  Alexandria  to  write  every  year  before  Easter  a  sort  of  epistle,  or 
homily,  and  in  it  to  announce  the  time  of  the  festival.  These  writings 
thus  received  the  name  Festal  or  Festival  Episdes  or  Homilies  (see 
Suicer's  Thesaurus  s. v.  coproirruecic,  and  Valesius*  note  ad  locum). 
This  is  apparendy  the  earliest  mention  of  such  epistles.  Others  are 
referred  to  by  Eusebius  in  chaps,  ai  and  33,  as  written  by  Dionysius 
to  various  persons.  Undoubtedly  all  the  Alexandrian  bishops  dur- 
ing these  centuries  wrote  such  episdes,  but  none  are  extant,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  except  a  number  by  Athanasius  (extant  only  in  a 
Syriac  version,  published  in  Syriac  and  English  by  Cureton  in  1846 
and  i8^8\  a  few  by  Theophilus  (extant  only  in  Latin),  and  thirty 
by  Cynl  (published  in  Migne's  Pair.  Gr.  LxXVII.  391  sq.)* 

*  Of  this  Flavins  we  know  nothing.  The  epistle  addressed  to 
him  is  no  longer  extant. 


to  Domitius  and  Didymus,'  in  which  he  sets 
forth  a  canon  of  eight  years,*  maintaining  that  it 
is  not  proper  to  observe  the  paschal  feast  until 
after  the  vernal  equinox.  Besides  these  he  sent 
another  epistle  to  his  fellow-presbyters  in  Alex- 
andria, as  well  as  various  others  to  different  per- 
sons while  the  persecution  was  still  prevailing/ 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
The  Occurrences  at  Alexandria, 

Peace  had  but  just  been  restored  when      1 
he  returned  to  Alexandria ;  ^  but  as  sedition 
and  war  broke  out  again,  rendering  it  impossible 
for  him  to  oversee  all  the  brethren,  separated 
in  different  places  by  the  insurrection,  at  the 
feast  of  the  passover,  as  if  he  were  still  an  exile 
from  Alexandria,  he  addressed  them  again 
by  letter.'    And  in  another  festal  epistle      2 
written  later  to  Hierax,*  a  bishop  in  Egypt, 
he  mentions  the  sedition  then  prevailing  in  Alex- 
andria, as  follows : 

"  What  wonder  is  it  that  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  communicate  by  letters  with  those  who  live 
far  away,  when  it  is  beyond  my  power  even  to 
reason  with  myself,  or  to  take  counsel  for 
my  own  life  ?  Truly  I  need  to  send  letters  3 
to  those  who  are  as  my  own  bowels,*  dwell- 
ing in  one  home,  and  brethren  of  one  soul,  and 
citizens  of  the  same  church ;  but  how  to  send 
them  I  cannot  tell.  For  it  would  be  easier 
for  one  to  go,  not  only  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  province,  but  even  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  than  from  Alexandria  to  Alexandria  itself. 

■  On  Domitius  and  Didymus^  and  the  epistle  addressed  to  them, 
see  above,  chap,  xz,  note  35.  Eusebius  quotes  from  the  epistle  in 
that  chapter. 

*  That  is,  an  eight-year  cycle  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
time  of  the  full  moon.  Hippolytus  had  employed  the  old  eight-year 
cycle,  but  had,  as  he  thougnt,  improved  it  \n  combining  two  in  a 
smgle  sixteen-year  cycle  (see  above,  Bk.  Vl.  chap,  aa^,  as  was 
done  also  bv  the  autlior  of  the  so-called  Cyprianic  Chronicle  at  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  The  more  accurate  nineteen-year  Me- 
tonic  cycle  (already  in  use  among  the  Greeks  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.) 
had  not  come  into  general  use  m  the  Church  until  later  than  this 
time.  The  Nioene  Council  sanctioned  it  and  gave  it  wide  currency, 
tmt  it  had  apparently  not  yet  come  into  use  in  the  Church.  In  fact, 
the  first  Christian  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  computation  of  Easter, 
so  fkr  as  we  know,  was  Anatolius  of  Alexandria,  later  bishop  of 
Laodicea  (see  below,  chap.  19,  §  14} .  It  was  soon  adopted  in  the 
Alexandrian  church,  and  alreadv  in  the  time  of  Athanasius  had 
become  the  basis  of  sdl  Easter  calculations,  as  we  can  gather  from 
Athanasius'  Festal  Episdes.  From  about  the  time  of  the  Nicene 
Council  on,  Alexandria  was  commonly  looked  to  for  the  reckoning 
of  the  date  of  Easter,  and  although  an  older  and  less  accurate  cycle 
remained  in  use  in  the  West  for  a  long  time,  the  nineteen-year  cycle 
gradually  won  its  way  everywhere.  See  Meier's  p^at  work  on 
chronology,  and  cf.  Hcfele's  Coneiliemgesch.  ad  ed.  1.  p.  33a,  and 
Lightfoot  m  the  Diet.  0/ Christ.  Biag.  II.  p.  313  sq. 

^  These  various  episdes  are  no  longer  extant,  nor  do  we  know 
the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  At  least  a 
part  of  them,  if  not  all,  were  very  likely  written  during  the  Valerian 
persecution,  as  Eusebius  states,  for  the  fact  that  he  made  a  mistake 
m  connection  with  the  epistle  to  Domitius  and  Didymus  does  not 
prove  that  he  was  in  error  in  reeard  to  all  the  others  as  well. 

>  This  was  after  the  fall  of  the  usurper  Macrianus,  probably  late 
in  theyear  961  or  early  in  962  (see  above,  chap.  13,  note  3) . 

*  Thu  epistle  written  by  Dionysius  during  the  civil  war  to  hia 
scattered  flock  is  no  longer  extant. 

*  Of  this  Hierax  we  Know  no  more  than  is  told  us  here. 
'  cf.  Philemon,  vers.  xa. 
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4      For  the  very  heart  of  the  city  is  more  intri- 
cate and  impassable  than  that  great  and 
trackless  desert  which  Israel  traversed  for  two 
generations.     And   our   smooth    and  waveless 
harbors  have  become  like  the  sea,  divided  and 
walled  up,  through  which  Israel  drove  and  in 
whose  highway  the  Egyptians  were  overwhelmed. 
For  often  from  the  slaughters  there  commit- 
6      ted  they  appear  like  the  Red  Sea.    And 
the  river  which  flows  by  the  city  has  some- 
times seemed  drier  than  the  waterless  desert, 
and  more  parched  than  that  in  which  Israel,  as 
they  passed  through  it,  so   suffered  for  thirst, 
that  they  cried  out  against  Moses,  and  the  water 
flowed    for   them  from    the   steep  rock,' 

6  through  him  who  alon^  doeth  wonders.  Again 
it  has  overflowed  so  greatly  as  to  flood  all 

the  surrounding  country,  and  the  roads  and  the 
fields  j  threatening  to  bring  back  the  deluge  of 
water  that  occurred  in  the  days  of  Noah.  And 
it  flows  along,  polluted  always  with  blood  and 
slaughter  and  drownings,  as  it  became  for  Pha^' 
raoh  through  the  agency  of  Moses,  when  he 

7  changed  it  into  blood,  and  it  stank.*    And 
what  other  water  could   purify  the  water 

which  purifies  everything?  How  could  the 
ocean,  so  great  and  impassable  for  men,  if  poured 
into  it,  cleanse  this  bitter  sea  ?  Or  how  could 
the  great  river  which  flowed  out  of  Eden,  if  it 
poured  the  four  heads  into  which  it  is  divided 
into  the  one  of  Geon,'  wash  away  this  pollu- 

8  tion?    Or  when  can  the  air  poisoned  by 
these  noxious   exhalations  become   pure? 

For  such  vapors  arise  from  the  earth,  and  winds 

from  the  sea,  and  breezes  from  the  river,  and 

mists  from  the  harbors,  that  the  dews  are,  as  it 

were,  discharges  from  dead  bodies  putrefy- 

9  ing  in  all  the  elements  around  us.    Yet  men 
wonder  and  cannot  understand  whence  these 

continuous  pestilences;  whence  these  severe 
sicknesses ;  whence  these  deadly  diseases  of  all 
kinds;  whence  this  various  and  vast  human 
destruction ;  why  this  great  city  no  longer  con- 
tains as  many  inhabitants,  from  tender  infants 
to  those  most  advanced  in  life,  as  it  formerly 
contained  of  those  whom  it  called  hearty  old 
men.  But  the  men  from  forty  to  seventy  years 
of  age  were  then  so  much  more  numerous  that 
their  number  cannot  now  be  filled  out,  even 
when  those  from  fourteen  to  eighty  years  are 
enrolled  and  registered  for  the  public  allow- 

10  ance  of  food.    And  the  youngest  in  appear- 
ance have  become,  as  it  were,  of  equal  age 

with  those  who  formerly  were  the  oldest.     But 
though  they  see  the  race  of  men  thus  constantly 


SIUS 


vti.  ai. 


'  lit  irrrpaf  aKOOfrStiov.    The  adjective  ia  an  addition  of  Diony- 

s'  own.    The  LXX  of  Ex.  xvii.  6  has  only  irtr/m.  **  rock." 

*  iwoiicat;  the  same  word  which  is  used  in  tne  LXX  of  Ex. 


'  Vfiity;  LXX  (Gen.  ii.  13),  TtStw:  Hcb.  Jlrta;  A.  V.  and  R.  V., 
Gihon.  ' 


diminishing  and  wasting  away,  and  though  their 
complete  destruction  is  increasing  and  advanc- 
ing, they  do  not  tremble.'* 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
The  Pestilence  which  came  upon  them. 

After  these  events  a  pestilential  disease       1 
followed  the  war,  and  at  the  approach  of 
the  feast  he  wrote  again  to  the  brethren,  de- 
scribing the  sufferings    consequent   upon  this 
calamity.* 

"  To  other  men  *  the  present  might  not      2 
seem  to  be  a  suitable  time  for  a  festival. 
Nor  indeed  is  this  or  any  other  time  suitable  for 
them ;  neither  sorrowful  times,  nor  even  such  as 
might  be  thought  especially  cheerful.*     Now, 
indeed,  everything  is  tears  and  every  one  is 
mourning,  and  wailings  resound  daily  through 
the  city  because  of  the  multitude  of  the 
dead  and  dying.     For  as  it  was  written  of      3 
the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians,  so  now  *  there 
has  arisen  a  great  cry,  for  there  is  not  a  house 
where  there  is  not  one  dead.'  *    And  would 
that  this  were  all  1 '  For  many  terrible  things      4 
have  happened  already.    First,  they  drove 
us  out;  and  when  alone,  and  persecuted,  and 
put  to  death  by  all,  even  then  we  kept  the  feast. 
And  every  place  of  affliction  was  to  us  a  place 
of  festival :  field,  desert,  ship,  inn,  prison ;  but 
the  perfected  martyrs  kept  the  most  joyous 
festival  of  all,  feasting  in  heaven.  After  these      6 
things  war  and  famine  followed,  which  we 
endured  in  common  with  the  heathen.     But  we 
bore  alone  those  things  with  which  they  afflicted 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  we  experienced  also 
the  effects  of  what  they  inflicted  upon  and  suf^ 
fered  from  one  another ;  and  again,  we  rejoiced 
in  the  peace  of  Christ,  which  he  gave  to  us 
alone. 

**  But  after  both  we  and  they  had  enjoyed  6 
a  very  brief  season  of  rest  this  pestilence 
assailed  us;  to  them  more  dreadful  than  any 
dread,  and  more  intolerable  than  any  other 
calamity ;  and,  as  one  of  their  own  writers  has 
said,  the  only  thing  which  prevails  over  all  hope. 


^  This  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  shortly  before  Easter  of 
the  year  363;  for  the  festal  epistle  to  Hierax,  quoted  in  the  last 
chapter,  was  written  while  the  war  was  still  in  progress  (i.e.  in  a6a) , 
this  one  after  its  close.  It  does  not  seem  to  nave  been  a  regular 
festal  epistle  so-called,  for  in  §  ix,  below,  we  are  told  that  Dionjrsius 
wrote  a  regular  festal  letter  (coprourrnciyv  ypa^^v)  to  the  brethren 
in  Egypt,  and  that  apparently  in  connection  with  this  same  Easter 
of  the  year  263. 

*  i.e.  to  the  heathen. 

'  i.e.  there  is  no  time  when  heathen  can  fitly  rejoice. 

*■  Ex.  xii.  30. 

B  icai  b^tk6¥  yc,  with  the  majority  of  the  MSS.,  followed  by 
Valesius,  Schwegler,  and  Heinichen.  Stroth,  Burton,  and  Zlmmer- 
mann,  upon  the  authority  of  two  MSS.,  xtaA  cal  w^Xov  v«  clc 
("  and  would  that  there  were  but  one! "),  a  reading  which  Valesius 
approves  in  his  notes.  The  weisht  of  MS.  authority,  however,  is 
with  the  former,  and  it  alone  justifies  the  yip  of  the  foUowuig 
sentence. 
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But  to  us  this  was  not  so,  but  no  less  than  the 
other  things  was  it  an   exercise  and    proba- 
tion.    For  it  did  not  keep  aloof  even  from  us, 
but  the  heathen  it  assailed  more  severely." 

7  Farther  on  he  adds  : 

"  The  most  of  our  brethren  were  unspar- 
ing in  their  exceeding  love  and  brotherly  kind- 
ness. They  held  fast  to  each  other  and  visited 
the  sick  fearlessly,  and  ministered  to  them  con- 
tdnually^  serving  them  in  Christ.  And  they  died 
with  them  most  joyiiilly,  taking  the  affliction  of 
others,  and  drawing  the  sickness  from  their 
neighbors  to  themselves  and  willingly  receiving 
their  pains.  And  many  who  cared  for  the  sick 
and  gave  strength  to  others  died  themselves, 
having  transferred  to  themselves  their  death. 
And  the  popular  saying  which  always  seems  a 
mere  expression  of  courtesy,  they  then  made 
real  in  action,  taking  their  departure  as  the 
others* '  offecouring.'  • 

8  "  Truly  the  best  of  our  brethren  departed 
from  life  in  this  manner,  including  some 

presbyters  and  deacons  and  those  of  the  people 

who  had  the  highest  reputation;  so  that  this 

form   of  death,  through   the  great  piety  and 

strong  £auth  it  exhibited,  seemed  to  lack 

9  nothing  of  martyrdom.   And  they  took  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  in  their  open  hands 

and  in  their  bosoms,  and  closed  their  eyes  and 
their  mouths;  and  they  bore  them  away  on 
their  shoulders  and  laid  them  out;  and  they 
clung  to  them  and  embraced  them;  and  they 
prepared  them  suitably  with  washings  and  gar- 
ments. And  after  a  little  they  received  like 
treatment  themselves,  for  the  survivors  were 
continually  following  those  who  had  gone  before 
them. 

10  ''  But  with  the  heathen  ever3rthing  was  quite 
otherwise.    They  deserted  those  who  began 

to  be  sick,  and  fied  from  their  dearest  friends. 
And  they  cast  them  out  into  the  streets  when 
they  were  half  dead,  and  left  the  dead  like  reftise, 
unburied.  They  shunned  any  participation  or 
fellowship  with  death;  which  yet,  with  all 
their  precautions,  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to 
escape." 

11  After  this  epistle,  when  peace  had  been 
restored  to  the  city,  he  wrote  another  fes- 
tal letter^  to  the  brethren  in  Egypt,  and  again 
several  others  besides  this.    And  there  is  also 

*  ir«p(^M«;  at-  I  Cor.  IT.  XI.  Valestus  suggests  that  this  may 
have  been  a  humble  and  a>mpiinientary  form  of  salutation  among 
the  Alexandrians:  cy**  cifyil  v«pc^i}^d  <rov  (cf.  our  words,  "Your 
humble  servant"};  or,  as  he  thinks  more  probable,  that  the  ex- 
pression had  come  to  be  habitually  applied  to  the  Christians  by  the 
heathen.  The  former  interpretation  seems  to  me  the  only  possible 
one  in  view  of  the  words  unmediatelv  preceding:  "which  always 
seems  a  mere  expression  of  courtesy.  Certainly  these  words  rule 
out  the  second  interpretation  suggested  by  Valestus. 

'  The  connection  into  which  this  festal  epistle  is  brought  with 
the  letter  just  auoted  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  not 
a  whole  year,  out  very  soon  after  that  one.  We  may,  therefore, 
look  upon  it  as  Dionysius'  festal  epistle  of  the  year  063  (see  above, 
note  x).  Neither  this  nor  the  "several  others"  spoken  of  just 
below  IS  now  extant. 


a  certain  one  extant  On  the  Sabbath,*  and 
another  On  Exercise.    Moreover,  he  wrote     12 
again  an  epistle  to  Hermammon'  and  the 
brethren  in  Egypt,  describing  at  length    the 
wickedness  of  Decius  and  his  successors,  and 
mentioning  the  peace  under  Gallienus. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 
77te  Reign  of  Gallienus. 

But  there  is  nothing  like  hearing  his  own  1 
words^  Which  are  as  follows : 

"  Then  he,*  having  betrayed  one  of  the  em- 
perors that  preceded  him,  and  mad^  war  on  the 
other,*  perished  with  his  whole  family  speedily 
and  utterly.  But  Gallienus  was  proclaimed  and 
universally  acknowledged  at  once  an  old  em- 
peror and  a  new,  being  before  them  and 
continuing  after  them.  For  according  to  2 
the  word  spoken  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
'Behold  the  things  from  the  beginning  have 
come  to  pass,  and  new  things  shall  now  arise.' ' 
For  as  a  cloud  passing  over  the  sun's  rays  and 
obscuring  them  for  a  little  time  hides  it  and 
appears  in  its  place;  but  when  the  cloud  has 
passed  by  or  is  dissipated,  the  sun  which  had 
risen  before  appears  again ;  so  Macrianus  who 
put  himself  forward  and  approached  the  existing 
empire  of  Gallienus,  is  not,  since  he  never 
was.  But  the  other  is  just  as  he  was.  And  3 
his  kingdom,  as  if  it  had  cast  aside  old  age, 
and  had  been  purified  from  the  former  wicked- 
ness, now  blossoms  o.ut  more  vigorously,  and  is 
seen  and  heard  &rther,  and  extends  in  all  direc- 
tions." * 

He  then  indicates  the  time  at  which  he  4 
wrote  this  in  the  following  words  : 

"  It  occurs  to  me  again  to  review  the  days  of 
the  imperial  years.  For  I  perceive  that  those 
most  impious  men,  though  they  have  been  fa- 
mous, yet  in  a  short  time  have  become  nameless. 
But  tiie  holier  and  more  godly  prince,*  having 

*  This  and  the  next  epistle  are  no  longer  extant,  and  we  know 
neither  the  time  of  their  composition  nor  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

"  On  Hermammon  and  the  epistle  addressed  to  him,  see  above, 
chap,  z,  note  i.  An  extract  from  this  same  epistle  is  given  in  that 
chapter  and  also  in  chap.  zo. 

'  i.e.  Macrianus;  see  above,  chap,  zo,  note  f. 

'  He  is  supposed  to  have  betrayed  Valerian  mto  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  or  at  least,  by  his  treacnery,  to  have  brought  about  the 
result  which  took  puce,  and  after  Valerian's  capture  he  made  war 
upon  Gallienus,  the  latter's  son  and  successor.  See  the  note  re- 
ferred to  just  above. 

*  Isa.  xlii.  9. 

*  Dionysiua  is  evidently  somewhat  dazxled  and  blinded  by  the 
favor  shown  by  Gallienus  to  the  Christians.  For  we  know  from  the 
profane  historians  of  this  i>eriod  that  the  reign  of  Gallienus  was  one 
of  the  darkest  in  all  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  disasters  whicn  came  upon  the  empire,  and  the  in- 
ternal disturbances  and  calamities  it  was  called  upon  to  endure. 

"  Gallienus  is  known  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  abandoned  and 
profligate  of  emperors,  though  he  was  not  without  ability  and  cour- 
age which  he  displayed  occasionally.  Dionysius'  words  at  this 
point  are  not  surprising,  for  the  public  benefits  conferred  by  Gallie- 
nus upon  the  Cnristians  would  far  outweigh  his  private  vices  in 
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passed  the  seventh  year,  is  now  completing  the 
ninth,^  in  which  we  shall  keep  the  feast/' 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Nepos  and  his  Schism} 

1  Besides  all  these  the  two  books  on  the 

Promises '  were  prepared  by  him.    The  oc- 

the  minds  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  persecutions  of  his 
predecessors. 

*  The  peculiar  form  of  reckoning  employed  here  Ctjie  mention  of 
the  seventh  and  then  the  ninth  year)  nas  caused  considerable  perplex- 
ity. Stroth  thinks  that  "  Dionysius  speaks  here  of  the  time  when 
C^llienus  actually  ruled  in  Egypt.  For  Macrianus  had  ruled  there  for 
a  year,  and  during  that  time  the  authority  of  Gallienus  in  that  country 
had  been  interrupted."  The  view  of  Pearson,  however,  seems  to 
me  better.  He  remarks:  **  Whoever  expressed  himself  thus,  that 
one  after  his  seven  years  was  passing  his  ninth  year.*  This  sepUn- 
nium  (cirracrnpif)  must  designate  something  peculiar  and  different 
from  the  time  following.  It  is  therefore  the  septennium  of  imperial 
power  which  he  had  held  along  with  his  father.  In  the  eighth  year 
of  that  empire  [the  father,  Vuerian,  being  in  captivity  in  PersiaJ, 
Macrianus  possessed  himself  of  the  imperial  honor  especially  in 
Egypt.  After  his  assumption  of  the  purple,  however,  Gallienus  had 
s^I  much  authority  in  E^pt.  At  length  in  the  ninth  year  of  Gal- 
lienus, i.e.  in  a6i,  Macrianus,  the  father  and^  the  two  sons  being 
slain,  the  sovereignty  of  Gallienus  was  recognixed  also  among  the 
E^ptians."  "  The  ninth  year  of  Gallienus,  moreover,  began  aoout 
miosummer  of  this  year;  and  the  time  at  which  this  letter  was 
written  by  Dionysius,  as  Eusebius  observes,  may  be  gathered  from 
that,  and  falls  consequendv  before  the  Paschal  season  of  269  a.d." 
See  also  chap,  i ,  note  3,  above. 

^  Of  this  Egyptian  bishop,  NepKW,  we  know  only  what  is  told  us 
in  this  chapter.  Upon  chifiasm  in  the  early  Church,  see  above, 
Bk.  III.  chap.  39,  note  19.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  although 
chiliasm  had  long  lost  its  hold  wherever  the  philosophical  theolo^ 
of  the  third  century  had  made  itself  felt,  it  still  continued  to  maintain 
its  sway  in  other  parts  of  the  Church,  especially  in  outlying  districts 
in  the  £ast,  whicn  were  largely  isolated  from  the  great  centers  of 
thought,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  West.  By  such  Christians  it 
was  looked  upon,  in  iact,  as  the  very  kernel  of  Christianity,  —  they 
lived  as  most  Christians  of  the  second  century  had,  in  the  constant 
hope  of  a  speedy  return  of  Christ  to  reign  in  power  upon  the  earth. 
The  gradual  exclusion  of  this  remnant  of  early  Christian  belief  in- 
volved the  same  kind  of  consequences  as  the  disappearance  of  the 
belidT  in  the  continued  possession  by  the  Church  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  (see  Bk.  V.  chap.  x6,  note  x),  and  marks  another  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  Church  from  the  peculiarly  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
the  nrst  and  second^  to  the  more  formal  spirit  of  the  third  and  fol- 
lowing centuries.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Hamack  in  his  Dogmen' 
ftsckicktey  I.  p.  48a  sq.  ^  It  seems,  from  §  6.  below,  that  Dionvsius 
ad  engaged  in  an  oral  discussion  of  the  d(>ctrines  taught  in  the  book 
of  Nepos,  which  had  prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  Arsinoe,  where  the 
disputation  was  held.  The  best  spirit  was  exhibited  by  both  parties 
in  the  discussion,  and  the  result  was  a  decided  victory  u>r  Dionysius. 
He  was  evidently  afraid,  however,  that  the  book  of  Nepos.  which 
was  widely  circulated,  would  still  continue  to  do  damage,  ana  there- 
fore he  undertook  to  refute  it  in  a  work  of  his  own,  entitled  Om  ikt 
Promise*  (see  the  next  note).  His  work,  like  his  disputation, 
undoubtedly  had  considerable  effect,  but  chiliasm  still  prevailed  in 
some  of  the  outlying  districts  of  Egypt  for  a  number  of  generations. 

*  vcpi  JwayycXiMv.  This  work,  as  we  learn  from  %  3,  below, 
contained  in  the  first  book  Dionysius'  own  views  on  the  subject 
under  dispute,  in  the  second  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  Apocalypse 
upon  which  Nepos  based  his  chUiastic  opinions.  The  work  is  no 
longer  extant,  though  Eusebius  gives  extracts  from  the  second  book 
in  this  and  in  the  next  chapter;  and  three  brief  fragments  have  been 
preserved  in  a  Vatican  MS.,  and  are  published  in  the  various  editions 
of  Dionysius'  works.  The  Eusebian  extracts  are  translated  in  the 
AnU-l/icene  Fathers.  Vol.  VI.  p.  81-84.  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  date  of  Dionysius  work.  Hefele  {Concilien^esch. 
I.  p.  Z34),  Dittrich  (p.  69),  and  others,  put  the  disputation  at 
Arsinoe,  in  354  or  355,  and  the  composition  of  the  work  of  Dionysius 
of  course  soon  thereafter;  but  we  nave  no  authority  for  fixing  the 
date  of  the  disputation  with  such  exactness,  and  must  be  content  to 
leave  it  quite  undetermined,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  took 
place,  as  Dittrich  maintains,  between  the  persecutions  of  Decius 
and  Valerian.  In  the  preface  to  the  eighteenth  book  of  his  commen> 
tary  on  Isaiah,  Jerome  speaks  of  a  work  of  Dionysius,  On  the 
Promises  (evidently  referring  to  this  same  work) .  directed  against 
Irenxus.  In  his  ae  vir.  ill.  ^,  however,  he  follows  Eusebius  in 
stating  that  the  work  was  wntten  against  Nepos.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  on  this  score,  and  Jerome's  statement  in  his  commentary 
seems  to  be  a  direct  error.  It  is  possible,  however^  that  Irenxus, 
as  the  most  illustrious  representative  of  cniliastic  views,  may  have 
been  mentioned,  and  his  positions  refuted  in  the  work,  and  thus 
Jerome  have  had  some  justtfication  for  his  report. 


casion  of  these  was  Nepos,  a  bishop  in  Egypt, 
who  taught  that  the  promises  to  the  holy  men 
in  the  Divine  Scriptures  should  be  understood 
in  a  more  Jewish  manner,  and  that  there  would 
be  a  certain  millennium  of  bodily  luxury 
upon  this   earth.     As  he  thought  that  he      2 
could  establish  his  private  opinion  by  the 
Revelation  of  John,  he  wrote  a  book  on  this 
subject,  entitled  Refutation  of  Allegorists.^ 
Dionysius  opposes  this  in  his  books  on  the       3 
Promises.     In  the  first  he  gives  his  own 
opinion  of  the  dogma;   and  in  the  second  he 
treats  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  and  mention- 
ing Nepos  at  the  beginning,  writes  of  him  in  this 
manner: 

''  But  since  they  bring  forward  a  certain  4 
work  of  Nepos,  on  which  they  rely  confi- 
dently, as  if  it  proved  beyond  dispute  that  there 
will  be  a  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  I  confess 
that  *  in  many  other  respects  I  approve  and  love 
Nepos,  for  his  faith  and  industry  and  diligence 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  for  his  extensive  psalmody,' 
with  which  many  of  the  brethren  are  still  de- 
lighted ;  and  I  hold  him  in  the  more  reverence 
because  he  has  gone  to  rest  before  us.  But  the 
truth  should  be  loved  and  honored  most  of  all. 
And  while  we  should  praise  and  approve  un- 
grudgingly what  is  said  aright,  we  ought  to 
examine  and  correct  what  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  written  soundly.  Were  he  pres-  6 
ent  to  state  his  opinion  orally,  mere  unwrit- 
ten discussion,  persuading  and  reconciling  those 
who  are  opposed  by  question  and  answer,  would 
be  sufficient.  But  as  some  think  his  work  very 
plausible,  and  as  certain  teachers  regard  the  law 
and  prophets  as  of  no  consequence,  and  do  not 
follow  the  Gospels,  and  treat  lightly  the  apos- 
tolic epistles,  while  they  make  promises  ^  as  to 
the  teaching  of  this  work  as  if  it  were  some 
great  hidden  mystery,  and  do  not  permit  our 
simpler  brethren  to  have  any  sublime  and  lofty 
thoughts  concerning  the  glorious  and  truly  divine 
appearing  of  our  Lord,  and  our  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  our  being  gathered  together 
unto  him,  and  made  like  him,  but  on  the  con- 
trary lead  them  to  hope  for  small  and  mortal 
things  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  things 
such  as  exist  now,  —  since  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  dispute  with  our  brother 


*  Evidently  directed  against  Origen  and  other  allegorical  inter- 

E refers  like  him,  who  avoided  the  materialistic  conceptions  deduced 
y  so  many  from  the  Apocalvnse,  bv  spiritualixing  and  allegorizing 
its  language.    This  work  of  Kepos  has  entirely  perished. 

*  Tne  words  "I  confess  that"  are  not  in  the  original,  but  the 
insertion  of  some  clause  of  the  kind  is  nccessaiy  to  complete  the 
sentence. 

'  On  early  Christian  hymnody,  see  above,  Bk.  V.  chap.  a8. 
note  14. 

0  "  i.e.  dire  ante promittuniquam  tradunt.  The  metaphor  is 
taken  from  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  who^  were  wont  to  promise 
great  and  marvelous  discoveries  to  the  initiated,  and  then  kept 
them  on  the  rack  by  daily  expectation  in  order  to  confirm  their 
judgment  and  reverence  by  suspense  of  knowledge,  as  TertuUtan 
says  in  his  book  Against  t\e  Valentinians  [chap,  xj."    Valesius. 
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Nepos  as  if  he  were  present."     Farther  on  he 
says: 

6  "  When  I  was  in  the  district  of  Arsinoe/ 
where,  as  you  know,  this  doctrine  has  pre- 
vailed for  a  long  time,  so  that  schisms  and  apos- 
tasies of  entire  churches  have  resulted,  I  odled 
together  the  presbyters  and  teachers  of  the 
brethren  in  the  villages,  —  such  brethren  as 
wished  being  also  present,  —  and  I   exhorted 

them  to  make  a  public  examination  of  this 

7  question.    Accordingly  when  they  brought 
me  this  book,  as  if  it  were  a  weapon  and 

fortress   impregnable,  sitting  with   them  from 

morning  till  evening  for  three  successive  days,  I 

endeavored  to  correct  what  was  written  in 

8  it.    And   I  rejoiced   over   the  constancy, 
sincerity,  dociUty,  and  intelligence  of  the 

brethren,  as  we  considered  in  order  and  with 
nooderation  the  questions  and  the  difficulties 
and  the  points  of  agreement.  And  we  abstained 
from  defending  in  every  manner  and  conten- 
tiously  the  opinions  which  we  had  once  held, 
unless  they  appeared  to  be  correct.  Nor  did 
we  evade  objections,  but  we  endeavored  as  far 
as  possible  to  hold  to  and  confirm  the  things 
which  lay  before  us,  and  if  the  reason  given 
satisfied  us,  we  were  not  ashamed  to  change  our 
opinions  and  agree  with  others ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, conscientiously  and  sincerely,  and  with 
hearts  laid  open  before  God,  we  accepted  what- 
ever was  established  by  the  proofs   and 

9  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And 
finally  ^e  author  and  mover  of  this  teach- 
ing, who  was  called  Coracion,^  in  the  hearing  of 
all  the  brethren  that  were  present,  acknowledged 
and  testified  to  us  that  he  would  no  longer  hold 
this  opinion,  nor  discuss  it,  nor  mention  nor 
teach  it,  as  he  was  fully  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments against  it.  And  some  of  the  other  brethren 
expressed  their  gratification  at  the  conference, 
and  at  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  harmony 
which  all  had  manifested." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
7^e  Apocalypse  of  John} 

1  Afterward  he  speaks  in  this  manner  of 
the  Apocalypse  of  John. 

"  Some  before  us  have  set  aside  and  rejected 

the  book  altogether,  criticising  it  chapter  by 

chapter,  and  pronouncing  it  without  sense  or 

argument,  and  maintaining  that  the  tide  is 

2  fraudulent.     For  they  say  that  it  is  not  the 


'  Iv  TM^ 'Ap^tvMtTT).  The  Aniooite  nome  or  dutrict  (on  the 
nomes  of  Egypt,  see  above.  Bk.  II.  chap.  17,  note  xo)  was  situated 
€Mi  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  the  river  and  Lake  Moeris, 
southwest  of  Memphis. 

*  Of  this  Coraaon.  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  here. 

^  Upon  the  Apocai)j«e  in  the  early  Church,  and  especially  upon 
Dionyuus'  treatment  of  it,  see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  34,  note  ao. 


work  of  John,  nor  is  it  a  revelation,  because 
it  is  covered  thickly  and  densely  by  a  vail  of 
obscurity.  And  they  affirm  that  none  of  the 
apostles,  send  none  of  the  saints,  nor  any  one  in 
the  Church  is  its  author,  but  that  Cerinthus,  who 
founded  the  sect  which  was  called  after  him  the 
Cerinthian,  desiring  reputable  authority  for 
his  fiction,  prefixed  the  name.  Fbr  the  doc-  3 
trine  which  he  taught  was  this :  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  an  earthly  one.  And 
as  he  was  himself  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  body  and  altogether  sensual  in  his  nature, 
he  dreamed  that  that  kingdom  would  consist  in 
those  things  which  he  desired,  namely,  in  the 
delights  of  the  belly  and  of  sexual  passion ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  eating  and  drinking  and  marrying, 
and  in  festivals  and  sacrifices  and  the  slay- 
ing of  victims,  under  the  guise  of  which  he 
thought  he  could  indulge  his  appetites  with  a 
better  grace.* 

"But  I  could  not  venture  to  reject  the      4 
book,  as  many  brethren  hold  it  in  high  es- 
teem.   But  I  suppose  that  it  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension, and  that   there  is  a  certain  con- 
cealed and  more  wonderful  meaning  in  every 
part.      For  if  I  do  not  understand  I  suspect 
that  a  deeper  sense  lies  beneath  the  words. 
I  do  not  measure  and  judge  them  by  my       6 
own  reason,  but  leaving  the  more  to  faith  I 
regard  them  as  too  high  fot  me  to  grasp.    And 
I  do  not  reject  what  I  cannot  comprehend,  but 
rather  wonder  because  I  do  not  understand  it." 

After  this  he  examines  the  entire  Book       6 
of  Revelation,  and  having  proved  that  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  it  according  to  the 
literal  sense,  proceeds  as  follows : 

''Having  finished  all  the  prophecy,  so  to 
speak,  the  prophet  pronounces  those  blessed 
who  shall  observe  it,  and  also  himself.     For  he 
says, '  Blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  of  this  book,   and  I,  John, 
who  saw  and  heard  these  things.'  ^    There-       7 
fore  that  he  was  called  John,  and  that  this 
book  is  the  work  of  one  John,  I  do  not  deny. 
And  I  agree  also  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  holy 
and  inspired  man.     But  I  cannot  readily  admit 
that  he  was  the  apostle,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the 
brother  of  James,  by  whom  the  Gospel  of  John 
and   the    Catholic   Epistle^  were   written. 
For  I  judge  from  the  character  of  both,       8 
and  the  forms  of  expression,  and  the  entire 
execution  of  the  book,*  that  it  is  not  his.     For 

*  A  portion  of  this  extract  (H  a  and  3)  has  been  already  quoted 
by  Eusebius  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  98. 

*  Rev.  xxii.  7,8.  Dionysius  punctuates  this  passage  peculiarly, 
and  thus  interprets  it  ouite  differently  from  all  our  versions  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  The  Greek  text  as  given  by  hlm^  agrees  with 
our  received  text  of  the  Apocalypse:  but  the  words  ko-v**  'I»A»^n« 
&  acovwv  Kat  p\4wiap  ravra^  which  Dionysius  connects  with  the 
preceding,  should  form  an  independent  sentence:  "  And  I,  John, 
am  he  that  heard  and  saw  these  thini^s." 

*  On  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  see  Bk.  III.  chap.  94,  notes  x  and  t8. 

*  r^c  Tot^  ^l^Alov  dic^fltyvyifv  XtyofAnni%,  VaJestus  considers 
Jtc^aywY^  equivalent  to  dupotitumetn  or  oucoroiuafj  "  for  Air{- 
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the  evangelist  nowhere  gives  his  name,  or  pro- 
claims   himself,   either  in   the  Gospel  or 

9  Epistle.*'     Farther  on  he  adds  : 

"  But  John  never  speaks  as  if  referring  to 
himself,  or  as  if  referring  to  another  person.* 
But  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  introduces 
himself  at  the  very  beginning :  *  The  Revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,*  which  he  gave  him  to  show  unto 
his  servants  quickly ;  and  he  sent  and  signified 
it  by  his  angel  unto  his  servant  John,  who  bare 
witness  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  his  testi- 
mony, even  of    all  things  that  he  saw." 

10  Then  he  writes  also  an  epistle :    *  John  to 
the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia,  grace 

be  with  you,  and  peace.'  *  But  the  evangelist 
did  not  prefix  his  name  even  to  the  Catholic 
Epistle ;  but  without  introduction  he  begins  with 
the  mystery  of  the  divine  revelation  itself: 
*  That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we 
have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes.'  •  For  because  of  such  a  revelation  the 
Lord  also  blessed  Peter,  saying,  ^Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Bar- Jonah,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  heavenly 

11  Father.' '°     But  neither  in  the  reputed  sec- 
ond or  third  episde  of  John,  though  they 

are  very  short,  does  the  name  John  appear ;  but 
there  is  written  the  anonymous  phrase,  'the 
elder.' "  But  this  author  did  not  consider  it 
sufficient  to  give  his  name  once  and  to  proceed 
with  his  work ;  but  he  takes  it  up  again :  *  I, 
John,  who  also  am  your  brother  and  companion 
in  tribulation,  and  in  the  kingdom  and  in  the 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is 
called  Patmos  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  tes- 
timony of  Jesus.'"  And  toward  the  close  he 
speaks  thus :  '  Blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the 
words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  and  I,  John, 
who  saw  and  heard  these  things.' " 

12  "  But  that  he  who  wrote  these  things  was 
called  John  must  be  believed,  as  he  says  it ; 

but  who  he  was  does  not  appear.  For  he  did 
not  say,  as  often  in  the  Gospel,  that  he  was  the 
beloved  disciple  of  the  Lord,"  or  the  one  who 
lay  on  his  breast,"  or  the  brother  of  James,  or 
the  eyewitness  and  hearer   of  the   Lord. 

13  For  he  would  have  spoken  of  these  things 

ayttytlv  is  the  same  as  SiotKcii',  as  Suidas  says."  He  translates  ex 
Itbeili  iotiu*  ductu  ac  dupositione^  remarking  that  the  words  may 
be  interpreted  also  as  /ormam  tt  rationtm  scribendij  sen  cAa- 
racterem.  The  phrase  evidently  means  the  "  general  disposition  " 
or  "  form  "  of  the  work.  CIoss  translates  "  aus  ihrer  gansen  Aus- 
(lihrung";  Salmond,  "  the  whole  disposition  and  execution  of  the 
book  ":  Crust,  "  the  execution  of  the  whole  book." 

^  i.e.  never  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  penon,  as  "I,  John"; 
nor  in  the  third  person,  as  e.g.  "  his  servant,  John." 

'  Rev.  i.  I,  a.  'o  Matt.  xvi.  17. 

■  Rev.  i.  4.  »»  See  2  John,  ver.  x,  and  3 

•  X  John  i.  X.  John,  ver.  i. 

"  Rev.  i.  9. 

^  Rev.  xxii.  ^^  8.    See  above,  note  3. 

^*  See  John  xni.  23,  xix.  36,  xx.  a,  xxi.  7,  90. 
^ ''  See  John  xiii.  23,  2$.  ,  Inese  words.  ovM  r&v  avwrt96vra.  cirl 
n  oT^tfof  avrov,  are  wanting  in  Heinicnen's  edition ;  but  as  they 
are  found  in  all  the  other  editions  and  versions,  and  Heintchen  ^ves 
no  reason  for  their  omission,  it  is  dear  that  th«y  have  been  omitted 
inadvertently. 


if  he  had  wished  to  show  himself  plainly.     But 
he  says  none  of  them;   but   speaks   of  him- 
self as  our  brother  and  companion,  and  a  wit- 
ness of  Jesus,  and  blessed  because  he  had 
seen  and  heard  the  revelations.     But  I  am     14 
of  the  opinion  that  there  were  many  with 
the  same  name  as  the  apostle  John,  who,  on 
account  of  their  love  for  him,  and  because  they 
admired  and  emulated  him,  and  desired  to  be 
loved  by  the  Lord  as  he  was,  took  to  themselves 
the  same  surname,  as  many  of  the  children 
of  the  faithful  are  called  Paul  or  Peter.    For     16 
example,  there  is  also  another  John,  sur- 
named  Mark,   mentioned  in  the   Acts  of  the 
Apostles,'*  whom  Barnabas  and  Paul  took  with 
them ;  of  whom  also  it  is  said,  '  And  they  had 
also  John  as  their  attendant."'     But  that  it  is 
he  who  wrote  this,  I  would  not  say.     For  it  is 
not  written  that  he  went  with  them  into  Asia, 
but,  '  Now  when  Paul  and  his  company  set  sail 
from  Paphos,  they  came  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia ; 
and  John  departing  from  them  retiimed  to 
Jerusalem.'  ^    But  I  think  that  he  was  some     16 
other  one  of  those  in  Asia ;  as  they  say  that 
there  are  two  monuments  in  Ephesus,  each  bear- 
ing the  name  of  John.^ 

"  And  from  the  ideas,  and  from  the  words     17 
and  their  arrangement,  it  may  be  reasonably 
conjectured  that  this  one  is  different  from 
that  one."    For  the  Gospel  and  Epistle     18 
agree  with  each  other  and  begin  in  the  same 
manner.    The  one  says,  '  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word' ;"  the  other,  *That  which* was  from 
the  beginning.' "    The  one :  *  And  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld 
his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father ' ;  **  the  other  says  the  same  things 
slightly  altered  :  '  Which  we  have  heard,  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes;  which  we   have 
looked  upon  and  our  hands  have  handled  of 
the  Word  of  life, — and  the  life  was  mani- 
fested.'**    For  he  introduces  these  things     19 
at  the  beginning,  maintaining  them,  as  is 
evident  from  what  follows,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  said  that  the  Lord  had  not  come  in  the 
flesh.    Wherefore  also  he  carefully  adds,  '  And 
we  have  seen  and  bear  witness,  and  declare  unto 
you  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father 
and  was  manifested  unto  us.    That  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you 
also.'^    He  holds   to  this  and  does  not     20 
digress  from  his  subject,  but  discusses  every- 

>*  In  Acts  xii.  xa,  95,  xiii.  5,  13,  xv.  37.  On  Mark  and  dte  sec* 
ond  Gospel,  see  above,  Bk.  II.  chap.  15,  note  ^. 

"  Acts  xiii.  5.  "  Acte  xiii.  13. 

^  See  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  39,  note  13;  and  on  the  "  presbyter 
John,"  mentioned  by  Paptas,  see  suso  note  4  on  the  same  chapter, 
and  on  his  relation  to  the  Apocalvpse,  the  same  chapter,  note  14. 

**  i.e.  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  is  diflerent  from  the  writer  of 
the  Gospel  and  Epistles. 

»  John  i.  X.  ••  X  John  i.  x,  a. 

*»  X  John  i.  X.  ••  X  John  i.  a,  3. 

*•  John  i.  14. 
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thing  under  the  same  heads  and  names; 

21  some  of  which  we  will  briefly  mention.    Any 
one  who  examines  carefully  will  find  the 

phrases,  'the  life/  'the  light/  'turning  from 
darkness/  frequently  occurring  in  both;  also 
continually,  *  truth/  'grace/  'joy/  '  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Lord/  *  the  judgment/  *  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins/  '  the  love  of  God  toward  us/  the 
'  commandment  that  we  love  one  another/  that 
we  should  '  keep  all  the  commandments ' ;  the 
'  conviction  of  the  world,  of  the  Devil,  of  Anti- 
Christ,'  the  'promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  the 
'adoption  of  God,*  the  'faith  continually  re- 
quired of  us,* '  the  Father  and  the  Son,'  occur 
everywhere.  In  fact,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
one  and  the  same   character  marks  the 

22  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  throughout.     But 
the  Apocal3rpse  is  different  from  these  writ- 
ings and  foreign  to  them ;  not  touching,  nor  in 
the  least  bordering  upon  them ;  almost,  so  to 

speak,  without  even  a  syllable  in  common 

23  with  them.    Nay  more,  the  Epistle  —  for  I 
pass  by  the  Gospel  —  does  not  mention  nor 

does  it  contain  any  intimation  of  the  Apocalypse, 
nor  does  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Epistle.  But 
Paul,  in  his  episties,  gives  some  indication  of  his 
revelations,^  though  he  has  not  written  them  out 
by  themselves. 

24  "  Moreover,  it  can  also  be  shown  that  the 
diction  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  differs 

25  from  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  For  they 
were  written  not  only  without  error  as  re- 
gards the  Greek  language,  but  also  with  ele- 
gance in  their  expression,  in  their  reasonings, 
and  in  their  entire  structure.  They  are  far  in- 
deed from  betraying  any  barbarism  or  solecism, 
or  any  vulgarism  whatever.  For  the  writer  had, 
as  it  seems,  both  the  requisites  of  discourse,  — 
that  is,  the  gift  of  knowledge  and  the  gift  of 

expression, — as  the   Lord   had  bestowed 

26  them  both  upon  him.     I  do  not  deny  that 
the  other  writer  saw  a  revelation  and  re- 
ceived knowledge  and  prophecy.     I  perceive, 
however,  that  his  dialect  and  language  are  not 

accurate  Greek,  but  that  he  uses  barbarous 

27  idioms,  and,  in  some  places,  solecisms.     It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  these  out  here,  for  I 

would  not  have  any  one  think  that  I  have  said 
these  things  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  for  I  have 
said  what  I  have  only  with  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing clearly  the  difference  between  the  writings." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Th^  EpistUs  of  Dionysius, 

Besides  these,  many  other  epistles   of 
Dionysius  are  extant,  as  those  against  Sabel- 

^  See  a  Cor.  xii.  z  sq.,  Gal.  ii.  a. 


lius,^  addressed  to  Ammon,'  bishop  of  the  church 
of  Bemice,  and  one  to  Telesphorus,'  and  one  to 
Euphranor,  and  again  another  to  Ammon  and 
Euporus.     He  wrote  also  four  other  books  on 
the  same  subject,  which  he  addressed  to 
his  namesake  Dionysius,  in  Rome.^  Besides      2 
these   many  of  his  epistles  are  with   us, 
and  large  books  written  in  epistolary  form,  as 
those  on  Nature,*  addressed  to  the  young  man 
Timothy,  and  one  on  Temptations,*  which 
he  also  dedicated  to  Euphranor.     More-       3 
over,  in  a  letter  to  Basilides,'  bishop  of  the 
parishes  in   Pentapolis,   he   says   that  he  had 
written  an  exposition  of  the  beginning  of  Eccle- 
siastes.^    And  he  has  left  us  also  various  letters 

>  On  SabeUius,  and  on  Dionyuus"  attitude  toward  Sabellianism, 
■ee  above,  chap.  6.  note  x. 

>  The  works  addiessed  to  Ammon,  Telesphoras,  Euphranor,  and 
Euporus,  are  no  longer  extant,  nor  do  we  know  anythinjs  about 
them  (but  see  chap.  6,  note  a,  above^.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  in 
these  epistles  that  Dionysius  laid  himself  open  in  his  xeal  against 
the  Sabellians  to  the  chauge  of  tritheism,  which  aroused  complaints 
against  him,  and  resulted  in  his  being  obliged  to  defend  hiou^lf  in 
his  work  addressed  to  Dionysius  of  Rome.  If  so,  these  letters  must 
have  been  written  before  tKat  work,  thoiwh  perhaps  not  long  before. 
Of  Ammon  himself  we  know  nothing.  Tnere  were  a  number  of  cities 
in  North  Africa,  called  Berenice  (the  form  Bemice  is  exceptional), 
but,  according  to  Wiltsch,  Berenice,  a  cityof  Libya  Pentapolis^  or 
Cyrenaica,  is  meant  in  the  present  case.^  This  city  (whose  original 
name  was  Hespcrides)  lay  on  the  Mediterranean  some  six  hundred 
miles  west  of  Alexandria.  * 

*  Of  Telesphorus,  Euphranor,  and  Euporus,  we  know  nothing.       * 
^  On  these  books  adcbessed  to  Dionysius  of  Rome,  see  below, 

*  oi  vcpt  ^vo-tMf.  The  date  and  immediate  occasion  of  this- 
work  cannot  be  determined.  The  supnosition  of  Dittrich,  that  it 
was  written  before  Dionysius  became  oishop.  while  he  had  more 
leisure  than  afterward  for  philosophical  study,  nas  much  in  its  favor.. 
The  young  man,  Timothy,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  is  perhaps  to> 
be  identified  with  the  one  mentioned  in  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40,  |  4.  That 
it  was  a  work  of  considerable  extent,  embracing  more  than  one  book, 
is  indicated  by  Eusebius  in  this  passage.  A  long  extract  from  it  is 
given  by  Eusebius  in  his  Pr«p.  Evang»  XIV.  93-37  (printed  with 
commentary  by  Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  IV.  p.  393  sq. ;  translated  in  the 
Antt'tficene  Fathers^  Vol.  VI.  p.  84-ox;,  and  a  few  fragments 
are  still  preserved  in  a  Vatican  codex,  and  have  been  published  by 
Simon  de  Magistris,  in  his  edition  of  Dionysius'  works  (Rome, 
1796)1  P>  H,*^-  (F^-  ^^  Routh,  IV.  p.  418,  ^19).  In  the  extract 
quoted  by  Eusebius^  Dionysius  deals  solely  with  the  atomic  theory 
of  Democritus  and  Epicurus.  This  subject  may  have  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  work,  but  evidently,  as  Dittnch  remarks  {Diony- 
siu*  d*r  Grasstt  p.  la),  the  doctrines  of  other  physicists  were  also 
dealt  with  (cf.  the  words  with  which  Eusebius  introduces  his  ex- 
tracts; Pratp,  Evang,  XIV.  33.  zo:  "I  will  subjoin  from  the  books 
[of  Dionysius]  On  Nature  a  few  of  the  things  urged  against  Epi- 
curus." The  translation  in  the  AnU-Nicene  Fathers^  Vol.  Vl. 
p.  84,  note  7,  which  implies  that  the  work  was  written  **  against  the 
Epicureans  'is  not  correct).  ^V0>tf  seems  to  have  been  taken  by 
Dionysius  in  the  sense  of  the  "  Universe "  (compare,  for  instance, 
the  words  of  Cicero,  De  mat.  deorum,  II.,  to  which  Dittrich  refers: 
Suni  autem^  mti  naturee  Pt^mune  rerum  universttaiem  intelli' 
gHni)t  and  to  nave  been  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of 
various  heathen  philosophers  in  regard  to  the  ori^n  of  the  universe. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  (u*  the  work,  see  Dittrich,  tbid.  p.  la  sq. 

*  This  work  on  Temptations  (vcpl  vcipatriAMv)  is  no  lon^jer 
extant,  nor  do  we  know  anything  about  the  time  or  occasion  of  its 
compositioa.  Dittrich  strangely  omits  all  reference  to  it.  0{ 
Eupnranor^  as  remarked  in  note  3,  we  know  nothing. 

^  Of  this  Basilides  we  know  only  what  Eusebius  tells  us  here, 
that  he  was  bishop  of  the  "  parishes  in  Pentapolis  "  (or  Cyrenaica,  a 
district,  and  under  the  Romans  a  province,  lying  west  of  Egypt, 
along  the  Mediterranean  Sea),  whicn  would  seem  to  imply  that  he 
was  metropolitan  of  that  district  (cf.  Routh, /?^/.  Sac.  llf.  p.  335). 
A  canonical  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  Dionysius  is  still  extant 

isee  above,  6k.  VI.  chap.  40,  note  z).     Eusebius  tells  us  that 
>ionysius  addressed  "  various  epistles     to  him,  but  no  others  arc 
known  to  us. 

*  It  is  possible  that  this  work  also,  like  that  On  Nature,  was 
written,^  as  Dittrich  thinks,  before  Dionysius  became  bishop.  Euse- 
bius evidently  YotA  not  seen  the  commentary  himself,  for  ne  speaks 
only  of  Dionysius'  reference  to  it.  A  few  frajpnents,  supposed  to  be 
parts  of  this  commentary,  were  published  in  the  appendix  to  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  Galland's  Bmiotheca  Patrum  Veterum^  after 
the  latter's  death,  and  were  afterward  reprinted  in  De  Magistris* 
edition  of  Dionysius'  works,  p.  z  sq.  (English  translation  m  the 
Anie-Ntcene  Fathers,  VI.  p.  zzz'ix4).    The  fragments,  or  at  least 
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addressed  to  this  same  person.  Thus  much 
Dionysius. 

But  our  account  of  these  matters  being  now 
completed,  permit  us  to  show  to  posterity  the 
character  of  our  own  age.' 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Paul  of  Samosatay  and  the  Heresy  introduced 

by  him  at  Antioch. 

1  After  Xystus   had  presided    over  the 

church  of  Rome  for  eleven  years,^  Diony- 
sius,^ namesake  of  him  of  Alexandria,  succeeded 
him.  About  the  same  time  Demetrianus  ^  died 
in  Antioch,  and   Paul  of  Samosata^  received 

ft  part  of  them,  are  ascribed  to  Dionyiius  in  the  codex  in  which  they 
are  found,  and  are  very  likely  genuine,  though  we  cannot  speak 
with  certainty.^    For  fufler  particulars,  see  Dtttrich,  p.  aa  sq. 

*  rf)v  naB*  ^/i,af  ycrcav.  This  seems  to  indicate  chat  the  events 
recorded  hy  Eusebius  from  this  point  (m  took  place  during  his  own 
lifetime.    See  above,  p.  a, 

^  Xystus  II.  was  otsno]^  only  eleven  months,  not  eleven  years. 
See  chap.  5,  note  5.  ^  Eusebius'  chronology  of  the  Roman  bishops  of 
Ihis  time  is  in  inextricable  confusion. 

*  After  the  martyrdom  of  Xystus  II.  the  bishopric  of  Rome  re- 
mained vacant  for  nearly  a  year  on  account  of  the. severe  persecution 
of  Valerian.  Dionysius  became  bishop  on  the  aad  of  July,  359,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Lioerian  catalogue.  Lipsius  accepts  this  as  the 
correct  date.  Jerome's  version  of  the  Ckron.  gives  the  twelfth  year 
of  "  Valerian  and  Gallienus  "  (i.e.  365-366}  which  is  wide  of  the 
mark.    The  Armenian  Ckron,  gives  the  eighth  year  of  the  same 
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the  CAr^M.  say      . __ 

Liberian  catalogue,  eignt.  Lipsius  shows  that  nine  is  the  correct 
figure,  and  that  five  months  ana  two  days  are  to  be  read  instead  of 
the  two^  months  and  four  days  of  the  Liberian  catalogue.  According 
to  Lipsius,  then,  he  was  bishop  until  Dec.  37,  368.  Dionysius  <» 
Alexandria  addressed  to  Dionysius  of  Rome,  while  the  latter  was 
still  a  presbyter,  one  of  his  epistles  on  baptism  (see  above,  chap.  7, 
(  6,  where  tne  latter  is  called  by  Eusebius  a  "  learned  ana  capable 
man").  Another  epistle  of  the  same  writer  addressed  to  him  is 
mentioned  in  chap.  9,  {  6.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria's  four  books 
against  the  Sabelluns  were  likewise  addressed  to  him  (see  chap.  36, 
above,  and  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40,  nofee  x).  Gallienus'  edict  of  toleration 
was  promulgated  while  Dionysius  was  bishop  (see  chap.  Z3,  note  3) . 

>  On  Demetrianus,  see  Bx.  VI.  chap.  46,  note  za. 

*  Paul  of  Samosata  was  one  of  the  most  famous  heretics  of  the 
early  Church.  He  was  bishop  of  Antioch  and  at  the  same  time 
viceroy  of  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra.  Both  versions  of  Eusebius' 
Ckron,  put  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  see  of  Antioch  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Vaderian  and  Gadlienus.  the  year  of  Abr.  337^ 
(3378),  i.e.  in  a.o.  359  (360) ;  and  Jerome  s  version  puts  his  deposi- 
tion in  the  year  of  Abr.  3383,  i.e.  a.d.  365.  These  dates,  however, 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Harnack  {^Zeii  des  IgnatiuM,  p.  51) 
shows  that  he  became  bishop  between  3^7  and  360.  Our  chieif 
knowled^  of  his  character  and  career  is  derived  from  the  encyclical 
letter  written  by  the  members  of  the  council  which  condemned  him, 
and  quoted  in  part  by  Eusebius  in  chap.  30,  below.  This,  as  will 
be  seen,  paints  his  character  in  very  black  colors.  It  may  be  some- 
what overdrawn,  for  it  was  written  by  his  enemies;  at  the  same 
time,  such  an  official  communication  can  hardly  have  falsified  the 
facts  to  any  great  extent.  We  may  rely  then  upon  its  general 
truthfulness.  Paul  reproduced  the  heresy  of  Artemon  (see  above, 
Bk.  V.  chap.  38) ,  teacning  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  though  he 
was  filled  with  divine  power,  and  that  from  his  birth,  not  merely 
from  his  baptism,  as  the  Ebionites  had  held.  He  admitted,  too.  the 
generation  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  He  denied  the  personality  of  the 
Logos  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  considered  them  merely  powers 
of  God,  like  reason  and  mind  in  man;  but  granted  that  tne  Logos 
dwelt  in  Christ  in  a  larger  measure  than  in  any  former  messenger 


conquered  the  sin  of  our  forefathers,  and  then  became  the  Saviour 
of  the  race"  (Schaflf)-  At  various  Antiochian  synods  (the  exact 
number  of  them  we  do  not  know) ,  efforts  were  made  to  procure  his 
condemnation,  but  they  were  not  successful.  Finally  one  of  the 
synods  a>ndemned  and  excommunicated  him,  and  Domnus  was 
appointed  bishop  in  his  place.  The  date  of  this  synod  is  ordinarily 
fixed  at  a68  or  369,  but  it  cannot  have  occurred  in  369,  and  probably 
occurred  earlier  tnan  368  (see  below,  chap,  ao,  note  z).  Since  Paul 
was  in  favor  with  Zenobia,  his  deposition  could  not  be  effected  until 
373,  when  Aurelian  conquered  her.  Being  appealed  to  by  the 
Church,  Aurelian  left  the  decision  between  the  claims  of  Paul  and 


that  episcopate.  As  he  held,  contrary  to  2 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  low  and  degraded 
views  of  Christ,  namely,  that  in  his  nature  he 
was  a  common  man,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
was  entreated  to  come  to  the  synod.'  But  being 
unable  to  come  on  account  of  age  and  physical 
weakness,  he  gave  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
under  consideration  by  letter.'  But  all  the  other 
pastors  of  the  churches  from  all  directions,  made 
haste  to  assemble  at  Antioch,  as  against  a  de- 
spoiler  of  the  flock  of  Christ 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  Illustrious  Bishops  of  that  Time, 

Of  these,  the  most  eminent  were  Firmili-  1 
anus,^  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia; 
the  brothers  Gregory'  and  Athenodorus,  pas- 
tors of  the  churches  in  Pontus ;  Helenus  *  of 
the  parish  of  Tarsus,  and  Nicomas*  of  Iconiura  ; 
moreover,  Hymenaeus,*  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Theotecnus'  of  the  neighboring 
church  of  Cxsarea ;  and  besides  these  Maxi- 
mus,^  who  presided  in  a  distinguished  manner 
over  the  brethren  in  Bostra.  If  any  should 
count  them  up  he  could  not  fail  to  note  a  great 
many  others,  besides  presbyters  and  deacons, 
who  were  at  that  time  assembled  for  the  same 
cause    in    the    above-mentioned     city.'      But 

Domnus  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Italy,  who  decided  at  once  for 
Domnus,  and  Paul  was  therefore  deposed  and  driven  out  in  disgrace. 
Our  sources  for  a  knowledee  of  Paul  and  his  heresy  are  the 
letter  quoted  in  chap.  30:  a  number  of  fragments  from  the  acts  of 
the  council,  given  by  Routh,  Rel.  Sac,  111.  387  s^.:  and  scattered 
notices  in  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  espeaalhr  Athanasius, 
Hilaiy,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  &c.  Cf.  also  Jerome's  air  vtr.  til.  71 , 
and  Epiphanius'  Hter.  65.  See  Hamack's  article  Monarckiant's- 
mu*.  in  Herzog,  second  ed.  (abbreviated  in  Schaff'-Herzog) ;  also 
Smith  and  Waoe's  Diet,  of  Christ,  Btog.^  art.  Paulus  <if  Samosata. 

*  This  synod  to  which  Dionysius  was  invited  was  not  the  last 
one,  at  which  Paul  was  condemned,  but  one  of  the  eariier  ones,  at 
which  his  case  was  considered.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  synod 
was  called  especially  to  consider  his  case,  but  that  at  two  or  more 
of  the  regular  annual  synods  of  Antioch  the  subject  was  discussed 
without  result,  until  finally  condemnation  was  procured  (cf.  Har- 
nack, ihid.  p.  <a,  and  Lipsius,  Uu'd,  p.  338} .  Dionysius  mentions 
the  fact  that  ne  was  invited  to  attend  this  synod  in  an  epistle  ad> 
dressed  to  Cornelius,  according  to  Eusebius,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  46. 

'  Jerome,  de  vt'r,  ill.  6^,  tells  us  that  Dionysius  wrote  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  but  that  is  only  an  inference  drawn  from  Eusebius' 
statement.  This  epistle  of  Dionysius  is  no  longer  extant,  although 
a  copy  of  it  was  originally  appended  to  the  encyclical  of  the  Anti- 
ochian synod  (as  we  learn  from  chap.  30,  |  4) ,  and  hence  must  have 
been  extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  also  of  Jerome.  An  epistle 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Dionyvius  to  Paul  of  Samosata 
IS  given  }m  Labbe,  Concil,  I.  8«o-4o3,  but  it  is  not  authentic. 

^  On  Firmtlianus,  see  Bk.  vl.  cnap.  a6,  note  -x, 

*  GrMory  Thaumaturgus.  On  him  and  his  brother,  Atbenodo> 
rus,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  30,  notes  x  and  3. 

'  On  Helenus,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  46,  note  8.  He  presided  at 
the  final  council  which  deposed  Paul  01  Samosata,  according  to  the 
Libellus  Synodicns  (see  Labbe,  Concilia^  I.  893,  901)^  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  encyclical  epistle  written  by  this 
synod  his  name  stands  first  (see  chap,  ^o) . 

*  (X  Nicomas,  bishop  of  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  we  know  noth- 
ing. An  earlier  bishop  of  the  same  dty,  named  Celsus,  is  men- 
tioned in  Book  VI.  chap.  10,  above. 

*  On  Hymenaeus,  see  cnap.  14,  note  xt. 

*  C>n  Theotecnus^  see  chap.  14,  note  9. 

^  Of  Maximus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  we  know  nothing. 
On  Beryllus,  an  earlier  and  more  celebrated  bishop  of  the  same  dty, 
see  above,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  33. 

*  i.e.  Antioch. 
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2  these  were  the  most  illustrious.  When  all 
of  these  assembled  at  different  times  and 

frequently  to  consider  these  matters,  the  argu- 
ments and  questions  were  discussed  at  every 
meeting ;  the  adherents  of  the  Samosatian  en- 
deavoring to  cover  and  conceal  his  heterodoxy, 
and  the  others  striving  zealously  to  lay  bare  and 
make  manifest  his  heresy  and  blasphemy  against 
Christ. 

3  Meanwhile,  Dionysius  died  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus,*  having  held 
the  episcopate  of  Alexandria  for  seventeen 

4  years,  and  Maximus  ^^  succeeded  him.  Gal- 
lienus  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years  ^  was 

succeeded  by  Claudius,"  who  in  two  years  deliv- 
ered the  government  to  Aurelian. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

J^au/,  having  been  refuted  by  Malchion,  a  Pres- 
byter from  the  Sophists^  was  excommunicated. 

1  During  his  reign  a  final  synod  ^  composed 
of  a  great  many  bishops  was  held,  and  the 

leader  of  heresy '  in  Antioch  was  detected,  and 

his  ^dse  doctrine  clearly  shown  before  all,  and 

he  was  excommunicated  from  the  Catholic 

2  Church  under  heaven.'   Malchion  especially 
drew  him  out  of  his  hiding-place  and  refuted 

*  In  both  versions  of  the  Chron.  the  death  of  Dionysius  is  put 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  Gallienus,  i.e.  August,  963,  to  August,  064, 
and  this,  or  the  date  given  here  by  Eusebius  (the  twelfth  year, 
August.  264,  to  August,  265)  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Upon  the 
dates  of  his  accession  and  death,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40,  note  z. 


^  Maximus  had  been  a  presbyter  while  Dionvsaus  i)ras  bisho(>  of 
Alexandria,  and  had  shared  with  him  the  haxxisnips  of  the  Decian 
and  Valerian  persecutions  (see  above,  chap.  xx).  In  chap.  ^2,  he 
is  said  to  have  held  office  eighteen  years,  and  with  this  botn  ver- 
sions of  the  Chron.  agree,  ana  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accu- 
xacT  of  the  report. 

*'  Eusebius  here^  as  in  his  Chron.,  recloons  the  reign  of  Gallie- 
nus  as  beginning  with  the  date  of  his  association  with  nis  father  in 
the  suM«me  power;  i.e.  August,  253. 

^  Claudius  became  emperor  in  March,  368,  and  died  of  an  epi- 
<iemic  in  Sirmium  some  time  in  the  year  270,  when  he  was  succeeoBd 
by  Aurelian,  whom  he  had  himself  appjointed  his  successor  just  be- 
fore his  death.  It  is,  perhaps,  with  this  in  mind  that  Eusebius  uses 
the  somewhat  peculiar  phrase,  ucroAiJwiri  'n\v  wyty^oviw. 

^  Eusebius  puts  this  council  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian  (270-275), 
and  in  chap.  32  makes  it  subsequent  to  the  siege  of  the  Brucheium, 
-which,  according  to  his  Chron.,  took  place  u  372.  The  epistle 
-written  at  this  council  (and  given  in  the  next  chapter)  is  addressed 
to  Maximus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
so  that  the  latter  must  have  been  alive  in  272,  i  the  council  was 
held  as  late  as  that.  ^  The  council  is  ordinanlv,  however,  assigned 
to  the  year  269,  and  Dionysius'  death  to  Decemoer  of  the  same  year; 
but  Lipsius  has  shown  (i3fV/.  p.  226  flf.)  that  the  synod  which  Euse- 
bius mentions  here  was  held  in  all  probability  as  early  as  265  (but 
xxot  earlier  than  264,  because  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was  not  suc- 
<xeded  by  Maximus  until  that  year),  certainly  not  later  than  368, 
and  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  extend  the  episcopate  of  Dionysius 
of  Rome  beyond  268,  the  date  which  he  has  shown  to  be  most  prob- 
able (see  chap.  37^  note  2).  Eusebius  then  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
putting  the  council  into  the  reign  of  Aurelian. 

>  i.e.  Paul  of  Samosata. 

*  Malchion  gained  such  fame  from  his  controversy  with  Paul 
that  an  account  of  him  is  given  by  Jerome  in  his  de  vir.  ill.  71.  He 
tells  us,  however,  nothing  new  about  him,  except  that  he  was  the 
author  of  an  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Rome,  referring 
probably  to  the  encyclical  letter  given  in  the  next  chapter.  We  do 
not  know  upon  what  authority  he  bases  this  statement;  in  fact, 
knowing  the  character  of  his  work,  we  shall  probably  be  safe  in 
assuming  that  the  statement  is  no  more  than  a  guess  on  his  part. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  report,  but  we  must  remember 
that  Jerome  is  our  only  authority  for  it,  and  he  is  in  such  a  case 
-very  poor  authority  (nevertheless,  in  Fremantle's  article,  Malchion, 


him.  He  was  a  man  learned  in  other  respects, 
and  principal  of  the  sophist  school  of  Grecian 
learning  in  Antioch ;  yet  on  account  of  the  su- 
perior nobility  of  his  faith  in  Christ  he  had  been 
made  a  presbyter  of  that  parish.  This  man, 
having  conducted  a  discussion  with  him,  which 
was  taken  down  by  stenographers  and  which  we 
know  is  still  extant,  was  alone  able  to  detect  the 
roan  who  dissembled  and  deceived  the  others. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
The  Epistle  of  the  Bishops  against  Paul. 

The  pastors  who  had  assembled  about  1 
this  matter,  prepared  by  common  consent 
an  epistle  addressed  to  Dionysius,'  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  Maximus'  of  Alexandria,  and  sent 
it  to  all  the  provinces.  In  this  they  make  mani- 
fest to  all  their  own  zeal  and  the  perverse  error 
of  Paul,  and  the  arguments  and  discussions  which 
they  had  with  him,  and  show  the  entire  life  and 
conduct  of  the  man.  It  may  be  well  to  put  on 
record  at  the  present  time  the  following  extracts 
from  their  writing : 

*'  To  Dionysius  and  Maximus,  and  to  all  2 
our  fellow-ministers  throughout  the  world, 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  to  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  under  heaven,*  Helenus,* 
Hymenseus,  Theophilus,  Theotecnus,  Maximus, 
Proclus,  Nicomas,  .^lianus,  Paul,  Bolanus,  Pro- 
togenes,  Hierax,  Eutychius,  Theodorus,*  Mal- 
chion, and  Lucius,  and  all  the  others  who  dwell 
with  us  in  the  neighboring  cities  and  nations, 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  the 
churches  of  God,  greeting  to  the  beloved 
brethren  in  the  Lord."  A  little  farther  on  3 
they  proceed  thus : "  We  sent  for  and  called 
many  of  the  bishops  from  a  distance  to  relieve 
us  from  this  deadly  doctrine ;  as  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria*  and  Firmilianus^  of  Cappadocia, 

in  the  Diet.  (^Christ.  Biog.,  the  report  is  repeated  as  a  fact).  Both 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  tell  us  that  the  report  of  his  discussion  with 
Paul  was  extant  in  their  day,  and  a  few  fragments  of  it  have  been 
preserved,  and  are  given  by  Leontiiu  {dt  StcHs,  III.  p.  504,  accord- 
ing to  Fremantle). 

s  r^  itfto  rh¥  ovpavir  KaBokut%t  iKKXifaias,  i.e.  "  from  the  entirt 
CathoUc  Church."  The  phrase  is  usually  strengthened  by  a  iraf ,  as 
in  the  next  chapter,  %  2.  On  the  use  of  the  phrase,  "Catholic 
Church,"  see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  15,  note  6. 

^  On  Dionysius  of  Rome,  see  chap.  27,  note  2. 

*  On  Maximus  of  Alexandria,  see  chap.  28,  note  xo. 

*  This  phrase  differs  from  that  used  m  the  previous  chapter  by 
the  addition  of  ira«. 

'  *  On  Helenus,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  46,  note  8.  On  Hymemeus 
and  Theotecnus,  see  above,  chap.  14,  notes  xx  and  9.  Hierax  is 
possibly  the  bishop  addressed  by  Dionysius  in  the  epistle  quoted  in 
chap.  sx.  Malchion  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter;  Maxi- 
mus of  Bostra  and  Nicomas  of  Iconium,  in  chap.  28,  as  distinguished 
bishops.    Of  the  others  we  know  nothing. 

'  It  has  been  suggested  that  Theodorus  may  be  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,  who  was  also  known  by  that  name  (see  Bk.  Vl.  chap.  30) ; 
but  this  is  extremely  improbable,  for  everywhere  else  in  referring  to 
him  as  bishop,  Eusebius  calls  him  Gregory,  and  in  chap.  31  speaks 
of  him  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  bishops,  and  puts  him  near  the 
head  of  the  list.  Here  Theodorus  is  placed  near  the  end  of  the  list, 
and  no  prominence  is  given  him.  There  is  in  fact  no  reason  to 
identify  the  two.    The  name  Theodorus  was  a  very  common  one. 

*  See  chap.  27. 

T  On  Firmilianus,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  26,  note  3. 
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those  blessed  men.    The  first  of  these  not  con- 
sidering the  author  of  this  delusion  worthy  to  be 
addressed,  sent  a  letter  to  Antioch,*  not  writ- 
ten to  him,  but  to  the  entire  parish,  of  which 
4      we  give  a  copy  below.      But   Firmilianus 
came  twice  *  and  condemned  his  innovations, 
as  we  who  were  present  know  and  testify,  and 
many  others  understand.     But  as  he  promised 
to  change  his  opinions,  he  believed  him  and 
hoped  that  without  any  reproach  to  the  Word 
what  was  necessary  would  be  done.    So  he  de- 
layed the  matter,  being  deceived  by  him  who 
denied  even  his  own  God  and  Lord,^**  and  had 
not  kept  the  faith  which  he  formerly  held. 
6       And  now  Firmilianus  was  again  on  his  way 
to  Antioch,  and  had  come  as  far  as  Tarsus, 
because  he  had  learned  by  experience  his  God- 
denying  wickedness.    But  while  we,  having  come 
together,  were  calling  for  him  and  awaiting  his 
arrival,  he  died."  " 

6  After  other  things  they  describe  as  fol- 
lows the  manner  of  Ufe  which  he "  led : 

"Whereas  he  has  departed  from  the  rule  of 
faith,*^  and  has  turned  aside  after  base  and  spu- 
rious teachings,  it  is  not  necessary,  —  since  he 
is  without,  —  that  we  should  pass  judgment  upon 
his  practices:   as  for  instance  in  that  al- 

7  though  formerly  destitute  and  poor,  and 
having  received  no  wealth  from  his  fathers, 

nor  made  anything  by  trade  or  business,  he 
now  possesses  abundant  wealth  through  his 
iniquities  and  sacrilegious  acts,  and  through 
those  things  which  he  extorts  from  the  breth- 
ren," depriving  the  injured  of  their  rights 
and  promising  to  assist  them  for  reward,  yet 
deceiving  them,  and  plundering  those  who  in 
their  trouble  are  ready  to  give  that  they  may 
obtain  reconciliation  with  their  oppressors, 

8  'supposing  that  gain  is  godliness '; ^^  —  or 
in  that  he  is  haughty,  and  is  puffed  up, 

*  On  this  epistle,  see  chap.  37,  note  6.  As  we  see  from  this 
passage,  the  epistle  of  Dionysius  was  addressed  not  to  Paul  himself, 
out  to  the  council,  and  hence  could  not  be  identified  with  the  epistle 
given  by  Labbe,  even  were  the  latter  authentic. 

*  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that  the  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
had  been  oiscussed  in  at  least  two  Antiochian  synods  before  the  one 
which  deposed  him,  and  not  onlv  in  one  as  has  been  claimed.  The 
passage  snows,  too,  the  way  in  wnich  Paul  escaped  condemnation  so 
long.  Not  merely  on  account  of  his  influential  position,  as  some  have 
said,  but  also  because  he  proAiised  that  he  would  give  up  his  heresy 
and  conform  his  teaching  to  the  orthodox  faith.  The  language 
would  seem  to  imply  that  Firmilian  had  presided  at  the  synod  or 
synods,  which  are  referred  to  here;  and  this  is  assumed  by  most 
writers.    On  Firmilian.  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  36^  note  3. 

>o  The  words  "  and  Lord"  are  wantmg  m  some  eood  MSS.  as. 
well  as  in  Rufinus,  and  are  consequently  omitted  by  Schwesler  and 
Heinichen.  But  I  have  preferred  to  follow  the  majority  of  the  MSS. 
and  all  the  other  editors  in  retaining  the  words  which  are  really 
necessary  to  the  sense;  for  it  is  not  meant  that  Paul  denied  God, 
but  that  he  denied  his  God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  namely,  by 
rejecting  his  essential  deity. 

^^  On  the  date  of  Firmilian's  death,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  36,  note  3, 
above. 

**  i.e.  Paul  of  Samosata.  "•  rou  icay6vof . 

»  I  follow  Heinichen  in  reading  Stv  in  tKo-tUi  rov«  aScA^ovf, 
which  is  supported  by  five  important  MSS.  (cf.  Heinichen's  note 
in  Uko).  The  majority  of  the  editors  read  i^v  airct  «ai  vWti  «c.r.A., 
which,  however,  is  not  so  well  supported  by  MS.  authority.  Laem- 
mer,  on  the  autnority  of  a  single  codex,  reads  Zi¥  in  km  <rc(ci,  and 
still  other  variations  occur  in  some  MSS. 

"  X  Tim.  vi.  5. 


and  assumes  worldly  dignities,  preferring  to  be 
called  ducenarius^  rather  than  bishop;  and 
struts  in  the  market-places,  reading  letters  and 
reciting  them  as  he  walks  in  public,  attended  by 
a  body-guard,  with  a  multitude  preceding  and 
following  him,  so  that  the  faith  is  envied  and 
hated  on  account  of  his  pride  and  haughti- 
ness of  heart;  —  or  in  that  he  practices  9 
chicanery  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  con- 
trives to  glorify  himself,  and  deceive  with  ap- 
pearances, and  astonish  the  minds  of  the  sim- 
ple, preparing  for  himself  a  tribunal  and  lofty 
throne,"  —  not  Uke  a  disciple  of  Christ,  —  and 
possessing  a '  secretum,*  ^  —  like  the  rulers  of  the 
world,  —  and  so  calling  it,  and  striking  his  thigh 
with  his  hand,  and  stamping  on  the  tribunal  with 
his  feet;  —  or  in  that  he  rebukes  and  insults 
those  who  do  not  applaud,  and  shake  their  hand- 
kerchiefs as  in  the  theaters,  and  shout  and  leap 
about  like  the  men  and  women  that  are  stationed 
around  him,  and  hear  him  in  this  unbecoming 
manner,  but  who  listen  reverently  and  orderly 
as  in  the  house  of  God;  —  Or  in  that  he 
violently  and  coarsely  assails  in  public  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  Word  that  have  departed  this 
life,  and  magnifies  himself,  not  as  a  bishop, 
but  as  a  sophist  and  juggler,  and  stops  the  10 
psalms  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  being 
the  modem  productions  of  modem  men,  and 
trains  women  to  sing  psalms  to  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  church  on  the  great  day  of  the 
passover,  which  any  one  might  shudder  to  hear, 
and  persuades  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of 
the  neighboring  districts  and  cities  who  fawn 


^  Paul  was  the  '*  Procurator  Ducenarius  **  of  Zenobia,  the  queen, 
of  Palmyra,  an  official  so-called  because  his  salary  was  aoo  sestertia. 
"The  Ducenarius  was  an  imperial  procurator^  so-odled  from  his^ 
salary  of  aoo  sesteria,  or  x6oo  pounds  a  year.  Some  critics  suppose 
that  the  bishop  of  Antioch  had  actually  obtained  such  an  office  from. 
Zenobia"  (Gibbon).  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Paul^  held  such  a  position  under  Zenobia^  which  appears  to  be  the 
implication  of  the  words  here,  and  so  he  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
a  nigh  official,  even  as  "  Viceroy "  of  Zenobia.  We  know  from 
Athanasius  ifftst.  Ar.  %  7X,  Oxf.  ed.  Chap.  VIII.  {  xo),  that  he 
was  a  great  favorite  with  Zenobia,  and  that  to  her  he  owed  the  privi- 
leze  of  retaining  his  bishopric  after  the  synod  had  deposed  him. 
This  friendship  shown  toward  him  by  2^nobia,  who  was  of  the 
strictest  manners,  is  much  in  his  iavor,  and  almost  tempts  us  to 
doubt  the  terrible  character  eiven  him  in  this  epistle  by  the  members 
of  the  synod.  There  must  have  been  some  palliating  circumstances 
in  the  case.  He  can  hardly  have  been  as  unqualifinlly  bad  as  this 
letter  paints  him. 

^*  Valesius  says,  **  The  Fathers  do  not  here  condemn  Paul  be> 
cause  he  had  a  throne;  .  .  .  but  because  he  erected  a  tribunal  for 
himself  in  the  church  and  placed  upon  that  a  high  throne.  Rufinus, 
therefore,  translates  this  passage  correctly:  In  ecclesta  vtro  trihu' 
nal  sibi  multo  altius  qnam/uerai  exttrniy  ei  tfircnunt  in  excel- 
xioribus  collocarijubet.  Bishops  did  sit  on  a  seat  a  little  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  presbyters,  but  they  did  not  have  a  tribunal." 
This  has  been  frequently  quoted,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  true  state- 
ment of  iacts.  But  the  Greek  is  fi^iia  iiiv  jcoi  9p6vov  v^ifAoc,  and 
Rufinus  is  certainly  wrong  in  putting  his  multa  alttus  with  the 
trtbunai.  The  emphasis,  as  the  Greeic  reads,  is  upon  the  /i^fia  as 
such,  not  upon  the  heignt  of  it,  while  the  0p<Sroc  is  condemned 
because  of  its  height.  The  translation  of  Rufinus  shows  what  was 
the  custom  in  his  day.  He  could  not  understand  that  a  04^a  should 
be  objected  to  as  such. 

1'  Greek  vriKpifTovy  for  the  Latin  secretum,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  place  where  the  civil  magistrates  and  higher  judses  sat  to 
decide  cases,  and  which  was  raised  and  enclosed  with  raOings  and 
curtains  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  peonle.  In  the  present  case 
it  means  of  course  a  sort  of  cabinet  which  Paul  had  at  the  side  of 
the  tribunal,  in  which  he  could  hold  private  conferences,  and  whose 
resemblance  to  the  secretum  of  a  civil  magistrate  he  delighted  to- 
emphasixe. 
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upon  him,  to  advance  the  same  ideas  in 

11  their  discourses  to  the  people.    For  to  an- 
ticipate something  of  what  we  shall  presently 

write,  he  is  imwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Son  of  God  has  come  down  from  heaven.  And 
this  is  not  a  mere  assertion,  but  it  is  abundantly 
proved  from  the  records  which  we  have  sent 
you ;  and  not  least  where  he  says  *  Jesus  Christ 
is  from  below.'  ^  But  those  singing  to  him  and 
extolling  him  among  the  people  say  that  their 
impious  teacher  has  come  down  an  angel  from 
heaven.^  And  he  does  not  forbid  such  things ; 
but  the  arrogant  man  is  even  present  when 

12  they  are  uttered.   And  there  are  the  women, 
the  '  subintroductae,'  *•■  as  the  people  of  An- 

tioch  call  them,  belonging  to  him  and  to  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  that  are  with  him.  Al- 
though he  knows  and  has  convicted  these  men, 
yet  he  connives  at  this  and  their  other  incurable 
sins,  in  order  that  they  may  be  bound  to  him,  and 
through  fear  for  themselves  may  not  dare  to  ac- 
cuse him  for  his  wicked  words  and  deeds.*  But  he 
has  also  made  them  rich ;  on  which  account  he  is 
loved  and  admired  by  those  who  covet  such 

13  things.    We  know,  beloved,  that  the  bishop 
and  all  the  clergy  should  be  an  example  to 

the  people  of  all  good  works.  And  we  are  not 
ignorant  how  many  have  fallen  or  incurred  sus- 
picibn,  through  the  women  whom  they  have  thus 
brought  in.  So  that  even  if  we  should  allow 
that  he  commits  no  sinful  act,  yet  he  ought  to 
avoid  the  suspicion  which  arises  from  such  a 
thing,  lest  he  scandalize  some  one,  or  lead 

14  others  to  imitate  him.     For  how  can  he  re- 
prove or  admonish  another  not  to  be  too 

familiar  with  women,  —  lest  he  fall,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten,*^ —  when  he  has  himself  sent  one  away  al- 
ready, and  now  has  two  with  him,  blooming  and 

^  'Ivftfovv  x^!"^^^  mirt^v.  Compare,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
words  of  John  lii.  31:  '*  He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all" 
(o  avm9tv  «px<(fi.cyof  iwavm  wavrmv  ivriv).  The  words  quoted  in 
the  epistle  can  hardly  have  been  used  by  Paul  himself.  They  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  lo^cal  inference  from  his  positions  stated 
by  the  writers  of  the  eoistle  m  order  to  bring  out  the  blasphemous 
nature  of  his  views  when  contrasted  with  the  statement  m  John, 
which  was  doubtless  in  their  minds  while  they  wrote. 

^*  The  account  .seems  to  me  without  doubt  overdrawn  at  this 
point.  It  was  such  a  common  thing,  from  the  time  of  Herod 
Agrippa  down,  to  accuse  a  man  who  was  noted  for  his  arrogance  of 
encouraging  the  people  to  call  him  an  angel  descended  from  heaven, 
that  we  should  almost  be  surprised  if  the  accusation  were  omitted 
here.  We  have  no  reason  to  think^  in  spite  of  the  report  of  these 
good  Fathers,  that  Paul's  presumption  went  to  such  a  blasphemous 
and  at  the  same  time  absurd  lengtn. 

>*•  (rvy«i<rcMro(.  On  these  SMbintroducUe,  see  Smith  and  Cheet- 
ham's  Did.  c/ Christ.  Antiq.j.s.v. 

^  It  is  quite  probable  that  Paul  had  given  some  ground  for  the 
suspicions  which  the  worthy  bishops  breathe  here,  but  that  is  very 
far  from  saying  that  he  was  actually  guilty  of  immorality.  In  fact, 
just  below  (§13),  they  show  that  these  are  nothing  more  than  sus< 
I>icions.  Exactly  whatposition  the  two  women  held  who  are  men- 
tion«l  in  $  14  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  Paul  must  of  course  have 
given  some  plausible  reason  for  their  presence,  and  this  is  implied 
m  %  z6,  where  the  writers  say  that  were  he  orthodox,  the]^  would  in- 
quire his  reasons  for  this  conduct,  but  since  he  is  a  neretic,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  investigate  the  matter.  As  remarked  above,  while 
the  direct  statements  of  the  epistle  can  in  the  main  hardly  be 
doubted,  we  must  nevertheless  remember  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
writers  would  lead  them  to  paint  the  life  of  Paul  as  black  as  circum- 
stances could  possibly  warrant,  and  unfounded  suspicions  might 
therefore  easily  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  proved  charges. 

^  cf.  Ecclcsiasticut  xxv. 


beautiful,  and  takes  them  with  him  wherever  he 
goes,  and  at  the  same  time  lives  in  luxury 
and  surfeiting?    Because  of  these  things  all     16 
mourn  and  lament  by  themselves ;  but  they 
so  fear  his  tyranny  and  power,  that  they 
dare  not  accuse  him.     But  as  we  have  said,     16 
while  one  might  call  the  man  to  account 
for  this  conduct,  if  he  held  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  was  numbered  with  us,"  since  he  has 
scorned  the  mystery  and  struts  about  in  the 
abominable  heresy  of  Artemas^  (for  why  should 
we  not  mention  his  father?),  we  think  it  un- 
necessary to  demand  of  him  an  explanation  of 
these  things." 

Afterwards,  at  the  close  of  the  epistle,  17 
they  add  these  words : 

"Therefore  we  have  been  compelled  to  ex- 
communicate him,  since  he  sets  himself  against 
God,  and  refuses  to  obey ;  and  to  appoint  in 
his  place  another  bishop  for  the  Catholic  Church. 
By  divine  direction,  as  we  believe,  we  have  ap- 
pointed Domnus,^  who  is  adorned  with  all  the 
qualities  becoming  in  a  bishop,  and  who  is  a 
son  of  the  blessed  Demetrianus,*'  who  formerly 
presided  in  a  distinguished  manner  over  the 
same  parish.  We  have  informed  you  of  this  that 
you  may  write  to  him,  and  may  receive  letters  of 
communion  ^  from  him.  But  let  this  man  write 
to  Artemas ;  and  let  those  who  think  as  Artemas 
does,  communicate  with  him."  " 

»  We  get  a  glimpse  here  of  the  relative  importance  of  orthodoxy 
and  morabty  in  the  minds  of  these  Fathers.  Had  Paul  been  ortho- 
dox, they  would  have  asked  him  to  explain  his  course,  and  would 
have  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  rnbrm  his  conduct;  but  since 
he  was  a  heretic,  it  was  not  worth  while.  It  is  noticeable  that  he  is 
not  condemned  necause  he  is  immoral,  but  because  he  is  heretical. 
The  implication  is  that  he  might  have  been  even  worse  than  he  was 
in  his  morals  and  yet  no  decisive  steps  have  been  taken  against  him, 
had  he  not  deviated  from  the  orthodox  faith.  The  Fathers,  in  fact, 
by  their  letters',  put  themselves  in  a  sad  dilemma.  Either  Paul  was 
not  as  wicked  as  they  try  to  make  him  out.  or  else  they  were  shame- 
fully indifferent  to  the  mond  character  of  their  bishops,  and  even  of 
the  lacumbents  of  their  most  prominent  sees. 

**  On  Artemas,  or  Artemon,  see  Bk.  V.  chap.  a8,  note  i.  Paul's 
heresy  was  a  reproduction  of  his,  as  remarked  above,  chap,  aj,  note  4. 

**  The  action  of  this  council  in  appointing  Domnus  was  entirely 
irregular^  as  the  choice  of  the  bishop  devolved  upon  the  clergy  and  the 
people  of  the  diocese.  But  the  synod  was  afraid  that  Paul's  influence 
would  be  great  enough  to  secure  his  re-election,  and  hence  they  took 
this  summary  means  of  disposing  of  him.  But  it  was  only  after  the 
accession  of  Auielian  that  Paul  was  actually  removed  from  his  bish- 
opric and  Domnus  was  enabled  to  enter  upon  his  office  (see  chap. 
97,  note  4).  The  exact  date  of  Domnus'  appointment  is  uncertain, 
as  already  shown  (see  the  note  just  referrea  to)  ;  so  also  the  date  of 
his  death.  Both  versions  of  the  Ckron.  put  hu  accession  in  the 
year  of  Abr.  3383  (a.d.  365),  and  Jerome's  version  puts  the  acces> 
sion  of  his  successor,  Tinueus.  in  the  year  of  Abr.  aaSS  (a.d.  270), 
while  the  Armenian  omits  the  notice  entirely.  We  can  place  no 
reliance  whatever  upon  these  dates;  the  date  of  Domnus*  death 
is  certainly  at  least  two  years  too  early  (see  the  note  already  re- 
ferred to). 

^  On  Demetrianns.  the  predecessor  of  Paul  in  the  episcopate  of 
Antioch,  see  Bk.  VI.  cnap.  46,  note  la. 

M  rk  ffocrwyixa  ^pofMiara.  Valesius  says:  "The  Latins  call 
them  lUeras  communicaUrias.  and  the  use  of  them  is  very  ancient 
in  the  Church.  They  were  also  called  ./^iwa/<r  (cf.  Augustine 
Epistle  163).  These  writers  were  of  two  kinds:  the  one  given  to 
the  clergv  and  laity  when  they  were  going  to  travel,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  admitted  to  communion  by  foreign  bishops;  while  the 
other  kind  were  sent  by  bishops  to  other  bishops  to  declare  their 
communion  with  them,  and  were  in  turn  received  firom  other  bish- 
ops. Of  the  latter  the  synod  speaks  here.  They  were  usually 
sent  by  new  bishops  soon  after  their  ordination."  Valesius  refers 
to  Augustine  (<3iV/.),  to  Cvprian's  epistle  to  Cornelius  (£/.  41, 
al.  45) ,  and  to  the  synodical  epistle  of  the  Council  of  Sardica. 

^  This  is  a  very  keen  bit  of  sarcasm.  As  Hamack  remarks,  the 
mention  of  Artemas  in  this  way  proves  (or  at  least  renders  it  very 
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As  Paul  had  fallen  from  the  episcopate, 
as  well  as  from  the  orthodox  faith,  Domnus, 
as  has  been  said,  became  bishop  of  the 
church  at  Antioch.  But  as  Paul  refused  to 
surrender  the  church  building,  the  Emperor 
Aurelian  was  petitioned ;  and  he  decided  the 
matter  most  equitably,  ordering  the  building  to 
be  given  to  those  to  whom  the  bishops  of  Italy 
and  of  the  city  of  Rome  should  adjudge  it.** 
Thus  this  man  was  driven  out  of  the  church, 
with  extreme  disgrace,  by  the  worldly  power. 

20  Such  was  Aurelian's  treatment  of  us  at  that 
time ;  but  in  the  course   of  his  reign  he 

changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  us,  and  was  moved 

by  certain  advisers  to   institute  a  persecution 

against  us.®    And  there  was  great  talk  about 

21  this  on  every  side.     But  as  he  was  about  to 
do  it,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  very  act 

of  signing  the  decrees  against  us,  the  divine  judg- 
ment came  upon  him  and  restrained  him  at  the 
very  verge*'  of  his  undertaking,  showing  in  a 
manner  that  all  could  see  clearly,  that  the  rulers 
of  this  world  can  never  find  an  opportunity 
against  the  churches  of  Christ,  except  the  hand 
that  defends  them  permits  it,  in  divine  and  heav- 
enly judgment,  for  the  sake  of  discipline  and 
correction,  at  such  times  as  it  sees  best. 

22  After  a  reign  of  six  years,'^  Aurelian  was 
succeeded  by  Probus.     He  reigned  for  the 

same  number  of  years,  and  Cams,  with  his  sons, 
Carinus  and  Numerianus,  succeeded  him.  After 
they  had  reigned  less  than  three  years  the  gov- 
ernment devolved  on  Diocletian,  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him.^    Under  them   took  place 

probable)  that  he  was  still  alive  at  this  time,  in  which  case  his 
activity  in  Rome  must  be  put  somewhat  later  than  the  commonly 
accepted  dates,  vix.  the  episcopate  of  Zephyrinus  (909-9x7). 

**  See  chap.  97,  note  4.  The  bishop  of  Rome  to  whose  judgment 
Aurelian  appealed  was  Felix,  mentioned  below. 

**  Aurelian,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  author  of  the*ninth 
of  the  "  ten  great  persecutions  "  against  the  Church.  But  the  report 
is  a  mistake.  Eusebius  apparently  is  the  ultimate  source  to  which 
the  report  is  to  be  referred^  but  he  says  expressly  that  he  died  before 
he  was  able  to  begin  his  mtended  persecution,  and  more  than  that, 
that  he  was  even  prevented  from  signing  the  decree,  so  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  speak  even  of  an  hostile  edict  of  Aurelian  (as  many  do 
who  reject  the  actual  persecution).  It  is  true  that  in  Lactantius' 
De  mori.  persecutorum.  chap.  6,  it  is  said  that  Aurelian  actually 
issued  edicts  against  the  Christians,  but  that  he  died  before  they  had 
found  their  way  to  the  most  distant  provinces.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  Eusebius'  account  is  nearest  the  truth,  and  that  the 
reports  that  Aurelian  actually  signed  the  edicts  as  well  as  that  he 
commenced  the  persecution  are  both  developments  from  the  original 
and  more  correct  version  of  the  affair  which  Eusebius  gives.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  account  of  Eusebius.  AureUan's  conduct 
in  the  case  of  Paul  does  not  impl^f  any  special  friendliness  on  his 
part  toward  the  C^hurch.  The  Cnristians  nad  secured  legal  recog- 
nition under  Gallienus;  and  it  was  a  simple  act  of  common  justice 
to  put  the  valuable  property  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  into  the  hands 
of  the  rightful  owners  whoever  they  might  be.  His  act  does  imply, 
however,  that  he  cannot  have  been  in  the  beginning  actively  hostile 
to  the  church,  for  in  that  case  he  would  simply  have  driven  Paul 
out,  and  confiscated  the  property. 

*>  tkovovovx*.  i^  ayKtavutv  t^s  iyxttfi^vt^n  airrhv  itriit^fjiovira. 

'^  Aurelian  reigned  from  970  to  975,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Tacitus,  who  ruled  only  six  months,  and  he  in  turn  by  Probus  (276  to 
989) ,  who  was  followed  bv  Cams  and  his  sons  Carinus  and  Numerian, 
and  they  in  turn  by  Diocletian  in  9&i.  Eusebius  here  omits  Tacitus, 
although  he  mentions  him  in  his  CAroM.^  and  assigns  six  months  to 
his  reisn,  and  five  years  and  six  months  to  the  reign  of  Aurelian. 

**  Diocletian  associated  Maximian  with  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment in  986,  and  sent  him  to  command  the  West  with  the  title  of 
Augustus.  In  993  he  appointed  Constantius  Chiorus  and  Galerius 
as  Ccsars,  giving  to  the  former  the  government  of  (jaul  and  Britain, 


the  persecution  of  our  time,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  churches  connected  with  it. 
Shortly  before  this,  Dionysius,"  bishop  of    23- 
Rome,  after  holding  office  for  nine  years, 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Felix.** 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Tlhe  Perversive  Heresy  of  the  Manicheans  which 

began  at  this  Time. 

At  this  time,  the  madman,^  named  from       1 
his  demoniac£d  heresy,  armed  himself  in 
the  perversion  of  his  reason,  as  the  devil,  Satan, 

to  the  latter  that  of  the  provinces  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Euxine,  while  Maximian  held  Africa  and  Italy,  and  Diocletian  him 


his 
gives 


self  retained  the  provinces  of  Asia.  He  issued  an  edict,  opening 
famous  persecuuon  against  the  Christians,  of  which  Eusebius  gi 
an  account  in  the  next  book,  on  Feb.  93,  303. 

**  On  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  see  chap.  97.  note  a. 

**  According  to  the  Liberian  catalogue,  Felix  oeoune  bishop  on 
the  fifth  of  January,  969,  and  held  office  five  years  eleven  months  and 
twenty>five  days,  until  the  thirtieth  of  December,  974,  and  these  dates 
Lipsius  accepts  as  correct.  Eusebius.  in  chap.  39,  gives  five  years 
as  the  duration  of  his  episcopate,  and  with  this  Jerome's  version  of 
the  Chron.  agrees,  while  the  Armenian  gives  nineteen  years,  which 
is  absolutely  mconsistent  with  its  own  notices,  and  must  be  of  course 
a  copyist's  mistake.  Jerome  puts  the  accession  of  Felix  in  the  first 
year  of  Probus,  which  is  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  Armenian  in  the 
first  year  of  Aurelian,  which  is  not  so  far  out  of  the  way. 

Felix  addressed  a  letter,  in  regard  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  to  Maxi- 
mus  and  the  clergy  of  Antioch,  of  which  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Apology  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  (given  by  Mansi,  Cone*  I.  ZZX4).  The  report 
of  his  martyrdom  is  probably  a  mistake,  and  has  resulted  fnnn  con> 
fusing  hun  with  Felix  II.,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  fourth 
century. 

^  The  name  Manes,  or  Mani,  is  not  of  Greek,  but  of  Persian  or 
Semitic  origin.  It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
Greek  form  is  VLav^  or  Mafivaioc;  the  Latin  form,  Mmnes  or 
Maniclutut.  In  this  place  Eusebius  instead  of  giving  him  his  true 
name  makes  a  plav  upon  it,  calling  him  o  /&ar«tc  rJtf  ^pivnK^  **  the 
madman."  This  aoes  not  imply  that  Eusebius  supposed  his  name 
was  originally  Greek.  He  perhaps — as  others  of  tne  Fathers  did  — 
regarded  it  as  a  sign  of  divine  providence  that  the  Persian  name 
chosen  by  himself  (NIani  was  not  his  original  name)  should  when 
reproduced  in  Greek  bear  such  a  significant  meaning.  See  Stroth's 
note  on  this  passage. 

Eusebius  brief  account  is  the  first  authentic  description  we  have 
of  Manes  and  Manichxism.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  truth 
in  regard  to  the  life  of  Manes  himself.  We  have  it  reported  in  two 
conflicting  forms,  an  Oriental  and  an  Occidental.  Ilie  former.  how> 
ever,  —  though  our  sources  for  it  are  much  later  than  for  the  latter — 
is  undoubtedly  the  more  reliable  of  the  two.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  two  accounts  cannot  be  discussed  here.  We  know  that 
Mani  was  a  well-educated  Persian  philosopher  of  the  third  century 
(according  to  Kessler,  905-976  a.d.  ;  according  to  the  Oriental  source 
used  by  ceausobre,  about  940-976) ,  who  attempted  to  supersede 
Zoroastrianism,  the  old  religion  of  Persia,  by  a  syncretistic  sjystcm 
made  up  of  elements  taken  from  Parsism,  Buddhism,  and  Christian- 
ity. He  was  at  first  well  received  by  the  Pefsian  king,  Sapor  I., 
but  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  Magian  priests,  and  was  compelled  to 
flee  from  the  country.  Returning  aoter  some  time,  he  sained  a 
large  following,  but  was  put  to  death  by  Kine  Varanes  1.  about 
976  A.D.  His  sect  spread^  rapidly  throughout  Christendom,  and  in 
spite  of  repeated  persecutions  flourished  for  many  centuries.  The 
mvsteriousness  otits  doctrine,  its  compact  organisation,  its  apparent 
solution  of  the  terrible  problem  of  evil,  and  its  show  of  ascetic  holi- 
ness combined  to  make  it  very  attractive  to  thoughtful  minds,  as» 
e.g.  to  Augustine.  The  fundamental  principle  01  the  system  is  a 
radical  dualism  between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness.  This 
dualism  runs  through  its  morals  as  well  as  through  its  theology, 
and  the  result  is  a  rigid  asceticism.  Christianity  furnished  some 
ideas,  but  its  influence  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  otganization  of  the 
sect,  which  had  apostles,  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  traveling 
missionaries.  Manichsism  cannot  be  called  a  heresy, —  it  was 
rather  an  independent  religion  as  Mohammedanism  was.  The  sys- 
tem cannot  be  further  discussed  here.  The  chief  works  upon  the 
subject  are  Beausobre's  //is/.  Crit.  de  Manichie  et  du  /naniche- 
ismey  Amst.  1734  and  1739,  9  vols.:  Baur's  Das  ManickUisckt 
Religionssystem y  Tiib.  1831;  FlugePs  A/ani\  Seine  Lekre  mnd 
seine  Sc ft ri/ten,  aus  den  Fihrist  des  Aht  yaJkub  an-Nad1^n^ 
Leipzig,  1889:  and  two  works  by  Kessler  (Leipzig,  1876  and  1882). 
See  also  the  discussions  of  the  system  in  the  various  Church  his- 
tories, and  especially  the  respective  articles  by  Stokes  and  Kessler 
in  Smith  and  wace's  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  and  in  Herzog. 
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who  himself  fights  against  God,  put  him  forward 
to  the  destruction  of  many.  He  was  a  barbarian 
in  life,  both  in  word  and  deed;  and  in  his 
nature  demoniacal  and  insane.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  sought  to  pose  as  Christ,  and  being 
puffed  up  in  his  madness,  he  proclaimed  himself 
the  Paraclete  and  the  very  Holy  Spirit;'  and 

afterwards,  like  Christ,  he  chose  twelve  dis- 
2       ciples  as  partners  of  his  new  doctrine.    And 

he  patched  together  false  and  godless  doc- 
trines collected  from  a  multitude  of  long-extinct 
impieties,  and  swept  them,  like  a  deadly  poison, 
from  Persia  to  our  part  of  the  world.  From 
him  the  impious  name  of  the  Manicheans  is  still 
prevalent  among  many.  Such  was  the  founda- 
tion of  this  "  knowledge  falsely  so-called,"  •  which 
sprang  up  in  those  times. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  Distinguished  Ecclesiastics^  of  our  Day, 
and  which  of  them  survived  until  the  De- 
struction of  the  Churches. 

1  At  this  time,  Felix,'  having  presided  over 

the  church  of  Rome  for  fivt  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eutychianus,^  but  he  in  less  than  ten 
months  left  the  position  to  Caius,*  who  lived  in 
our'  day.  He  held  it  about  fifteen  years,  and 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Marcellinus,*  who  was 

'  Beausobre  maintains  that  Mani  did  not  pretend  to  be  the 
Paraclete,  but  metely  a  man,  the  messenecr  of  the  Paraclete.  The 
Fathers  generally,  however,  agree  with  Eusebius  in  asserting  that 
his  claims  were  of  the  very  nighest  sort.  The  point  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily settled. 

*  Soe  z  Tim.  vi.  30.  ^  irnxkiitruurrutSiv  avlpmv. 

*  On  Felix,  see  chap.  jOi  note  34. 

*  Jeroime's  version  of  the  Ckron.  agrees  with  this  passage  in 
assigning  eight  months  to  the  episcofnte  of  Eutychianus,  while  the 
Armenian  gives  him  only  two  months.  TheLibenan  catalogue,  how- 
ever, gives  eight  years  eleven  months  and  three  days;  and  Lipsius 
accepts  these  figures  as  correct,  puttine  his  accession  on  the  mth  of 
January,  275,  and  his  death  on  the  eighui  of  December,  383.  Jerome 
puts  his  accession  in  the  fifth  year  m  Probus,  which  is  wide  of  the 
mark,  the  Armenian  in  the  seo>nd  year,  which  is  also  too  late  by 
about  two  years.  Lipsius  explains  the  ei^ht  months  of  the  Church 
History  and  the  Chron.  as  a  change,  m  their  original  source,  of 
years  to  months.  The  present  error  makes  up  in  ^rt  for  the  error 
m  chap.  37^  where  Xystus  is  given  eleven  years  mstead  of  eleven 
months.  Eutychianus  was  not  a  martyr,  but  was  buried,  according 
to  the  Liberian  catalogue,  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus,  a  state- 
ment which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  stone  bearing 
his  name. 

*  According  to  the  Liberian  catalogue,  Caius  became  bishop  on 
the  Z7th  of  December,  383,  and  held  office  for  twelve  years  four 
months  and  six  (or  seven)  days,  i.e.  tmtil  April  33,  396,  and  these 
dates  are  accepted  by  Lipsius  as  correct.  Both  versions  of  the 
Chron.  agree  with  the  Hittorj  in  assigning  fifteen  years  to  Caius' 
episcopate,  but  this  error  is  of  a  piece  with  the  others  which  abound 
in  this  period.    The  report  of  his  martyrdom  is  fabulous. 

'  According  to  the  Liberian  catalogue,  Marcellinus  became 
bishop  on  the  30th  of  June,  396,  and  held  office  for  eisht  years  three 
months  and  twenty-five  days,  i.e.  until  the  ssth  of  October,  304, 
and  these  dates  Lipsius  accepts  as  correct,  although  there  is  con- 
siderable uncertainty  as  to  the^  exact  date  of  his  death.  Jerome's 
version  of  the^  Chron,  puts  his  accession  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Diocletian,  which  is  not  far  out  of  the  way,  but  does  not  give  the 
duration  of  his  episcopate,  nor  does  Eusebius  in  his  History,  The 
Armenian  Chron,  does  not  mention  Marcellinus  at  all.  Tradition, 
althou^  denied  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  says  that  he  proved  wanting 
in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  a  fact. 
It  is  also  said  that  he  afterward  repented  and  suffered  martyrdom, 
but  that  is  only  an  invention.  The  expression  of  Eusebius  in  this 
connection  is  ambiguous:  he  simply  says  he  was  **  overtaken  by  the 
persecution,"  which  might  mean  martyrdom,  or  might  mean  simply 
arrest.    The  eleven  bishops  that  preceded  him  from  Pontianus  to 


overtaken  by  the  persecution.     About  the      2 
same  time  Timseus '  received  the  episcopate         ^ 
of  Antioch  after  Domnus,^  and  Cyril,'  who  lived 
in  our  day,  succeeded  him.     In  his  time  we 
became  acquainted  with  Dorotheus,^  a  man  of 
learning  among  those  of  his  day,  who  was  hon- 
ored with  the  office  pf  presbyter  in  Anti^h. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  divine  things, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  Hebrew  language, 
so  that  he   read  the    Hebrew  Scriptures 
with  facility."^    He  belonged  to  those  who      3 
were  especially  liberal,  and  was  not  umic- 
quainted  with  Grecian  propaedeutics.^^    Besides 
this  he  was  a  eunuch,"  having  been  so  from 
his  very  birth.     On  this  account,  as  if  it  were  a 
miracle,  the  emperor  *^  took  him  into  his  family, 
and    honored    him   by  placing   him   over  the 
purple   dye-works  at  Tyre.      We  have    heard 
him    expound    the    Scriptures    wisely    in 
the  Church.     After  Cyril,  Tyrannus^*  re-       4 

Caius  were  buried  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus,  but  he  was 
buried  in  those  of  Priscilla. 

*  Of  Timseus  we  know  nothing,  nor  can  we  fix  his  dates.  The 
Chron,  puts  his  accession  in  the  year  of  Abr.  3388  (370  a.d.),  and 
the  accession  of  his  successor,  Cyril,  in  3397  (379  a.d.),  but  the 
former  at  least  is  certainly  far  too  early.  HamacU  {Zeit  des  igna" 
tiu*t  p.  53)  concludes  that  Cyril  must  nave  been  bisnon  as  eariy  as 
380,  and  hence  neither  Domnus  nor  Timsus  can  have  neld  office  a 
great  while. 

^  On  Domnus,  see«chap.  30^  note  34. 

*  According  to  Jerome's  Chron..  Cyril  became  bishop  in  the 
year  of  Abr.  3397,  or  fourth  year  of  Probus  (379-380  a.d.)  ;  and 
Hamack  accepts  this  as  at  least  approximately  correct.  The  same 
authority  puts  the  accession  of  nis  successor,  Tyrannus,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Diocletian  (qoz-303  a.d.),  and  just  below  Euse- 
bius says  that  the  destruction  of  the  churches  (in  Diocletian's  perse- 
cution) took  place  under  Tyrannus,  not  under  Cyril.  But  the  Passio 
sanctorum  quattuor  coronatorum  (see  Mason's  Persecution  0/ 
Diocletian^  p.  350-371)  contains  a  reference  to  him  which  assumes 
that  he  was  condemned  to  the  mines,  and  died  there  after  three 
years.  The  -condemnation,  if  a  fact,  must  have  taken  place  after 
the  second  edict  of  Diocletian  (303  a.d.),  and  his  death  tnerefore  iii 
306.  There  is  no  other  authority  /or  this  ref>ort,  but  Hamack  con- 
siders it  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  and  the  indirect  way  in 
which  Cyril  is  mentioned  certainly  argues  for  its  truth.  Neither 
Eusebius  nor  Jerome,  however,  seems  to  have  known  anything 
about  it,  and  this  is  very  hard  to  explain.  The  matter  must,  m  Cact, 
be  left  undecided.     See  Hamack,  ^eit  des  Ignatius^  p.  53  sq.  ^ 

^  This  Dorotheus  and  his  contemporary,  Lucian  (mentioned 
below,  in  Bk.  VHI.  chap.  13),  are  the  earliest  representatives  of  the 
sound  critical  inethod  of  Biblical  exegesis,  for  which  the  theological 
school  at  Antioch  was  distinguished,  over  against  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  in  which*  the  allegorical  method  was  practiced.  From 
Bk.  yiH.  chap.  6  we  learo  that  Dorotheus  sufiered  martyrdom  by 
hanging  early  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  so  that  it  must  have 
been  from  this  emperor,  and  not  from  Constantine,  that  he  received 
his  appointment  mentioned  just  below.  Diocletian,  before  he  beean 
to  Dcrsecute,  had  a^  number  of  Christian  officials  in  his  household, 
and  treated  them  with  considerable  iavor. 

**^  As  Closs  remarks,  the  knowledee  of  Hebrew  was  by  no  means 
a  common  things  among  the  early  teachers  of  the  Church ;  and  there- 
fore Dorotheus  is  praiMd  for  his  acquaintance  with  it. 

^^  irpoira(3<iat  r^f  xatf*  'EAAijvaf.     Compare  Bk.  VI.  chap.  z8, 

§3. 

^*  According  to  the  first  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (see 
Hefele,  Conciiiengeschichte,  I.  p.  376),  persons  who  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  become  cler^men,  nor  to 
remain  clergymen  if  already  such.  But  this  prohibition  was  not  to 
apply  to  persons  who  were  made  eunuchs  by  physicians  or  by  their 
persecutors ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  canon  connnes  the  prohibition 
expressly  to  those  who  have  purposely  performed  the  act  upon  them- 
selves, and  hence  nothing  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  one  bom  a  eunuch  as  Dorotheus  was,  even  had  he 
lived  after  the  Cx>uncil  of  Nicaea^  and  still  less  previous  to  that  time. 
Closs  (followed  by  Heinichen)  is  therefore  haitily  correct  in  regard- 
ing the  fact  that  Dorotheus  held  office  as  an  exception  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things. 

*•  i.e.  Diocletian. 

^*  According  to  Jerome's  Chron,  Tyrannus  became  bishop  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Diocletian  (30Z-303).  If  the  account  of 
Cyril's  death  accepted  by  Hamack  be  taken  as  correct,  this  date  is 
at  least  a  year  too  early.  If  Cyril  was  sent  to  the  mines  in  303  and 
died  in  300,  IVrannus  may  have  become  bishop  in  303,  or  not  until 
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ceived  the  episcopate  of  the  parish  of  Antioch. 
In  his  time  occurred  the   destruction  of  the 
"*         churches. 

JS  Eusebius,"  who  had  come  from  the  city 

of  Alexandria,  ruled  the  parishes  of  Laodi- 
ct^  after  Socrates.^®  The  occasion  of  his  re- 
moval thither  was  the  affair  of  Paul.  He  went 
on  ^is  account  to  Syria,  and  was  restrained 
fromVetuming  home  by  those  there  who  were 
zealou"^  in  divine  things.  Among  our  contem- 
poraries he  was  a  beautiful  example  of  religion, 
as  is  readily  seen  from  the  words  of  Diony- 

6  si!*s  which  we  have  quoted. ^^    Anatolius" 
was  appointed  his  successor;    one  good 

man,  as  they  say,  following  another.  He  also 
was  an  Alexandrian  by  birth.  In  learning  and 
skill  in  Greek  philosophy,  such  as  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  dialectics  in  general, 
as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  physics,  he  stood  first 
among  the  ablest  men  of  our  time,  and  he  was 
also  at  the  head  in  rhetorical  science.  It  is  re- 
ported that  for  this  reason  he  was  requested  by 
the  citizens  of  Alexandria  to  establish  there  a 
school  of  Aristotelian  philosophy  .^' 

7  They  relate  of  him  many  other  eminent 
deeds  during  the  siege  of  the  Pyrucheium  " 

306.  According  to  Theodoret,  //.£.!.  3,  his  successor,  Vttalis,  is 
said  to  have  become  bishop  *'  after  peace  had  been  restored  to  the 
Church,"  which  seems  to  imply,  though  it  is  not  directly  said,  that 
Tyrannus  himself  lived  until  that  time  (i.e.  until  3x1).  We  know 
nothing  certainly  either  about  his  character  or  the  dates  of  his 
episcopate. 

^  This  Eusebius,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  epistle  quoted  in  chap.  xz.  above,  was  a  deacon 
in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  who  distingu»hed  himself  by  his  good 
offices  during  the  persecution  of  Valerian  (a.d.  957),  as  recorded  in 
that  epistle,  and  also  during  the  revolt  and  siege  of  Alexandria  after 
the  death  of  Valerian  (in  369) ,  as  recorded  in  this  chapter.  From 
the  account  given  here  jure  see  that  he  attended  the  first,  or  at  least 
one  of  the  earlier  councils  of  Antioch  in  which  the  case  of  Paul  was 
discussed   (undoubtedly  as  the  representative  of  Dionysius,  whose 


we  see  from  the  account  of  Anatolius'  appointment  farther  on  in 
this  chapter,  he  died  before  the  meeting^  of  the  council  which  con- 
demned Paul.  We  know  in  regard  to  him  only  what  is  told  us  in 
these  two  chapters.  The  name  Eusebius  was  a  very  common  one 
in  the  eariy  Church.  The  Diet,  of  Christ,* Biog.  mentions  137 
persons  of  that  name  belonging  to  the  first  eight  centuries. 

M  Of  this  Socrates  we  know  nothing. 

1^  In  chap.  IX,  above. 

>*  Anatolius  we  are  told  here  was  a  man  of  great  distinction  both 
for  his  learning  and  for  his  practical  common  sense.  It  is  not  said 
that  he  held  any  ecclesiastical  office  in  Alexandria,  but  farther  on 
in  the  chapter  we  are  told  that  he  left  that  city  after  the  close  of  the 
siege,  as  Eusebius  had  done,  and  that  he  was  ordained  assistant 
bishop  by  Tbeotecnus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  was  the  latter's 
colleague  in  that  church  for  a  short  time.  When  on  his  way  to 
(possibly  on  his  return  from)  the  ^nod  of  Antioch,  which  passed 
condemnation  upon  Paul  (and  at  which  Theotecnus  was  also  pres- 
ent) ,  he  passed  througjh  Laodicea  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  bishopric  of  that  city,  Eusebius,  his  old  friend,  being  deceased. 
The  way  in  which  Laodicea  got  its  two  bishops  is  thus  somewhat 
remarkable.  The  character  of  Anatolius  is  clear  from  the  account 
which  follows.  Jerome  mentions  him  in  his  d*  vir,  ill.  chap.  73, 
and  in  his  Ep.  ad  Maptum  (Mi^e,  No.  70),  but  adds  nothing  to 
Eusebius'  account.  Upon  his  writings,  one  of  which  is  quoted  in 
this  chapter,  see  below,  notes  ax  and  3a. 

^  r^f 'ApiirrorcAovf  dia3ox^«  ^v  Jiarpi^^v:  "A  school  of  the 
Aristotelian  succession,"  or  "  order." 

^  The  IVrucheium  (the  MSS.  of  Eusebius  vary  considerably 
in  their  spelling,  but  I  have  adopted  that  form  which  seems  best 
supported)  or  Brucheium  (as  it  is  called  by  other  ancient  writers 
aiul  as  it  is  more  generalljr  known)  was  one  of  the  three  districts  of 
Alexandria  and  was  inhabited  by  the  royal  family  and  by  the  Greeks. 
It  was  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  quarter  of  the  city,  and  con- 
tained, besides  the  royal  palaces,  many  magnificent  public  buildings. 
Comprising,  as  it  did,  the  citadel  as  well,  it  was  besieged  a  number 


in  Alexandria,  on  account  of  which  he  was  es- 
pecially honored  by  all  those  in  high  office ;  but 
I  will  give  the  following  only  as  an  example. 
They  say  that  bread  had  failed  the  besieged,  8 
so  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  withstand 
the  famine  than  the  enemy  outside;  but  he 
being  present  provided  for  them  in  this  maimer. 
As  the  other  part  of  the  city  was  allied  with  the 
Roman  army,  and  therefore  was  not  under 
siege,  Anatolius  sent  for  Eusebius,  —  for  he  was 
still  there  before  his  transfer  to  Syria,  and  was 
among  those  who  were  not  besieged,  and  pos- 
sessed, moreover,  a  great  reputation  and  a  re- 
nowned name  which  had  reached  even  the 
Roman  general,  —  and  he  informed  him  of 
those  who  were  perishing  in  the  siege  from 
famine.  When  he  learned  this  he  requested  9 
the  Roman  commander  as  the  greatest  pos- 
sible favor,  to  grant  safety  to  deserters  fxova  the 
enemy.  Having  obtained  his  request,  he  com- 
municated it  to  Anatolius.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived the  message  he  convened  the  senate  of 
Alexandria,  and  at  first  proposed  that  all  should 
come  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Romans.  But 
when  he  perceived  that  they  were  angered  by 
this  advice,  he  said,  "  But  I  do  not  think  you 
will  oppose  me,  if  I  counsel  you  to  send  the 
supernumeraries  and  those  who  are  in  nowise 
useful  to  us,  as  old  women  and  children  and«  old 
men,  outside  the  gates,  to  go  wherever  they  may 
please.  For  why  should  we  retain  for  no  pur- 
pose these  who  must  at  any  rate  soon  die  ?  and 
why  should  we  destroy  with  hunger  those  who 
are  crippled  and  maimed  in  body,  when  we 
ought  to  provide  only  for  men  and  youth,  and  to 
distribute  the  necessary  bread  among  those  who 
are  needed  for  the  garrison  of  the  city  ?  " 
With  such  arguments  he  persuaded  the  as-  10 
sembly,  and  rising  first  he  gave  his  vote  that 
the  entire  multitude,  whether  of  men  or  women, 
who  were  not  needful  for  the  army,  should  de- 
part from  the  city,  because  if  they  remained  and 
unnecessarily  continued  in  the  city,  there  would  be 
for  them  no  hope  of  safety,  but  they  would 
perish  with  famine.  As  all  the  others  in  the  11 
senate  agreed  to  this,  he  saved  almost  all  the 
besieged.  He  provided  that  first,  those  belong- 
ing to  the  church,  and  afterwards,  of  the  others 
in  the  city,  those  of  every  age  should  escape, 
not  only  the  classes  included  in  the  decree,  but, 
under  cover  of  these,  a  multitude  of  others, 
secretly  clothed  in  women's  garments;  and 
through  his  management  they  went  out  of  the 
gates  by  night  and  escaped  to  the  Roman  camp. 

of  times,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  siege  is  meant  in  the  present 
case.  It  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  we  are  to  think  of  the  time 
of  the  revdt  of  iEmilian  (Me  above,  chap,  ii,  note  4),  in  a6o  a.d., 
when  the  Romans  under  Theodotus  besieged  and  finadly  (just  how 
soon  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  city  seems  to  nave  been  at  peace  again 
at  least  in  364)  took  the  Brucheium.  Valesitu  and  others  think  of  a 
later  siese  under  Claudius,  but  that  seems  to  me  too  late  (see  Title- 
mont,  iJist.  des  Emp.  III.  p.  345  sq.). 
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There  Eusebius,  like  a  father  and  physician, 

received  all  of  them,  wasted  away  through  the 

long  siege,  and  restored  them  by  every  kind 

12  of  prudence  and   care.     The    church  of 
Laodicea  was  honored  by  two  such  pastors 

in  succession,  who,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
came  after  the  aforesaid  war  from  Alexandria  to 
that  city. 

13  Anatolius  did  not  write  very  many  works ; 
but  in  such  as  have  come  down  to  us  we 

can  discern  his  eloquence  and  erudition.  In 
these  he  states  particularly  his  opinions  on  the 
passover.  It  seems  important  to  give  here  the 
following  extracts  from  them.'' 

From  the  Paschal  Canons  of  Anatolius. 

14  "  There  is  then  in  the  first  year  the  new 
moon  of  the  first  month,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  every  cycle  of  nineteen  years,"'  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  the  Egyptian  Phamenoth ;  ** 
but  according  to  the  months  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans, the  twenty-second  day  of  Dystrus,®  or,  as 

the  Romans  would  say,  the  eleventh  before 

15  the  Kalends  of  April.     On  the  said  twenty- 
sixth  of  Phamenoth,  the  sun  is  found  not 

only  entered  on  the  first  segment,**  but  already 
passing  through  the  fourth  day  in  it.  They  are 
accustomed  to  call  this  segment  the  first  dodeca- 
tomorion,^  and  the  equinox,  and  the  beginning 
of  months,  and  the  head  of  the  cycle,  and  the 
starting-point  of  the  planetary  circuit.  But  they 
call  the  one  preceding  this  the  last  of  months, 
and  the  twelfth  segment,  and  the  final  dodecato- 
morion,  and  the  end  of  the  planetary  circuit. 
Wherefore  we  maintain  that  those  who  place 
the  first  month  in  it,  and  determine  by  it  the 
fourteenth  of  the  passover,  commit  no  slight 

16  or  common  blunder.    And  this  is  not  an 
opinion  of  our  own ;  but  it  was  known  to 

the  Jews  of  old,  even  before  Christ,  and  was 
carefully  observed  by  them.  This  may  be 
learned  from  what  is  said  by  Philo,  Josephus, 


"  Anatolius'  work  00  the  {Musover  is  still  extant  in  a  Latin 
translation  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Rufinus  (though  this  is 
uncertain),  ana  which  was  first  published  by  ifieidius  Bucherius  in 
hk  Docirina  Tem^mm,  Antwerp^  1634.  Ideler  {^Chran.  II. 
ajo)  claims  that  this  supposed  translation  ot  Anatolius  u  a  work  of 
the  seventh  centunr .  ^  But  there  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  supposing 
it  an  early  translation  of  Anatolius'  nnuine  work  (see  Zahn, 
Forschungen  *ur  Getch,  d*s  N,  T.  KamonSt  III.  p.  177-196). 
The  Latin  ▼eraion  is  given  with  the  other  extant  (iraginents  of  Ana- 
tolius' works  in  Migne's  Pat,  Gr.  X.  ao^-aaa,  331-436,  and  an 
English  translation  <A  the  Paschal  Canon*  in  the  Anie-Ntcene 
Fathers f  VI.  p.  X46-x«i.  Upon  this  work  of  Anatolius,  see  espe- 
cialhr  the  works  of  Ideler  and  Zahn  referred  toiust  above. 

*^  Anatolius  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  Christian  to  em- 
ploy the  old  Metonic  nineteen-year  cycle  for  the  determination  of 
Easter  (see  above,  chap.  90,  note  6). 

**  Phamenoth  was  tne  seventh  month  of  the  Alexandrian  year, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  (b.c.  9«)  and  began 
on  the  39th  of  August.  The  month  Phamenoth,  thereu>re,  began  on 
the  95th  of  February,  and  the  96th  of  the  month  corresponded  to  the 
aad  of  our  March. 

^  Dystrus  was  the  seventh  month  of  the  Macedonian  year,  and 
corresponded  exactlv  with  our  March,  so  that  the  92d  of  Dystrus  was 
the  93d  of  March,  which  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  reckon- 
ing was  the  eleventh  day  before  the  Kalends  of  April. 

**  i.e.  the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  On  Anatolius' 
method  of  calculation,  see  Ideler,  ibid, 

*B  5«»6<«anifiepioi':  "  twelfth-part." 


and  Musaeus ; "  and  not  only  by  them,  but  also 
by  those  yet  more  ancient,  the  two  Agathobuli,*' 
sumamed  '  Masters,'  and  the  famous  Aristobu- 
lus,"  who  was  chosen  among  the  seventy  inter- 
preters of  the  sacred  and  divine  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ^  by  Rolemy  Philadelphus  and  his  father, 
and  who  also  dedicated  his  exegetical  books 
on  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  same  kings.  These  "  17 
writers,  explaining  questions  in  regard  to 
the  Exodus,  say  that  all  alike  should  sacrifice 
the  passover  offerings  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  month.  But  this 
occurs  while  the  sun  is  passing  through  the  first 
segment  of  the  solar,  or  as  some  of  them  have 
styled  it,  the  zodiacal  circle.  Aristobulus  adds 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
that  not  only  the  sun  should  pass  through  the 
equinoctial  segment,  but  the  moon  also. 
For  as  there  are  two  equinoctial  segments,  18 
the  vernal  and  the  autumnal,  directly  oppo- 
site each  other,  and  as  the  day  of  the  passover 
was  appointed  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month, 
beginning  with  the  evening,  the  moon  will  hold 
a  position  diametrically  opposite  the  sun,  as 
may  be  seen  in  full  moons ;  and  the  sun  will  be 
in  the  segment  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  of 
necessity  the  moon  in  that  of  the  autumnal. 
I  know  that  many  other  things  have  been  19 
said  by  them,  some  of  them  probable,  and 
some  approaching  absolute  demonstration,  by 
which  they  endeavor  to  prove  that  it  is  alto- 
gether necessary  to  keep  the  passover  and  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  after  the  equinox. 
But  I  refrain  from  demanding  this  sort  of  demon- 
stration for  matters  from  which  the  veil  of  the 
Mosaic  law  has  been  removed,  so  that  now  at 

**  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Musseus  is  known  to  us  only  from  this 
reference  of  Anatolius. 

^  Who  the  two  Agathobuli  were  we  do  not  know.  In  the 
Chron,  of  Eusebius  a  philosopher  A^thobulus  is  mentioned  under 
the  Uiird  year  of  Hadnan  in  connection  with  Plutarch,  Sextus,  and 
OBnomaus.  Valesius  therefore  suspects  that  Anatolius  is  in  error 
in  putting  the  Agathobuli  earlier  than  Philo  and  Josephus.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  the  connection  in  which  Eusebius  mentions 
Agathobulus  in  his  Chron.  makes  it  seem  to  me^  very  improbable 
that  he  can  be  referring  to  either  of  the  Agathobuli  whom  Anatolius 
mentions,  and  that  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  latter  were  two 
closely  related  Jewish  writers  (perhaps  father  and  son),  who  lived, 
as  Anatolius  says,  before  the  time  of  Philo. 

**  Aristobulus  was  a  well-known  Hellenistic  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philoroetor  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy, 
and  was  in  many  respects  the  forerunner  of  Philo.  Anatolius'  state- 
ment that  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  conse- 
Suently  his  report  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  translators  of  the 
eptuagint  (on  the  legend  as  to  its  composition,  see  Bk.  V.  chap. 
8,  note  31 )  must  be  looked  upon  as  certainly  an  error  (see  Clement 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  93,  Eusebius'  Pra^.  Evang.  IX.  6,  and  XIII.  xs, 
and  his  Chron.^  year  of  Abr.  1841).  He  is  mentioned  often  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  Origen  {Contra  Cels.  IV.  ex),  and  by 
Eusebius,  who  in  his  Pretp.  Evang.  (VII.  14  and  VIII.  xo)  nves 
two  fragments  of  his  work  (or  works)  On  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  is 
doubtless  to  this  same  work  that  Anatolius  refers  in  the  present 
passage.  No  other  fragmentt  of  his  writings  are  extant.  See  espe- 
cially Schurer,  Gcsch.  der  Juden  itn  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christie  ll. 
p.  700  sq.    See  also  6k.  VI.  chap.  93,  note  13,  above. 

^  On  the  origin  of  the  LxX,  see  above,  Bk.  V.  chap.  8. 
note  31.  The  mythical  character  of  the  common  legend  in  re^rd 
to  iu  composition  b  referred  to  in  that  note,  and  that  the  LX A  (or 
at  least  that  part  of  it  which  comprises  the  law)  was  already  in 
existence  before  the  time  of  Aristobulus  is  clear  from  the  latter's 
words,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Prap.  Evang.  XIII.  xa,  x-a  (Hein- 
ichen'sed.)> 
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length  with  uncovered  face  we  continually  behold 
as  in  a  glass  Christ  and  the  teachings  and  suf- 
ferings of  Christ.*  But  that  with  the  Hebrews 
the  first  month  was  near  the  equinox,  the  teach- 
ings also  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  show.'*  '^ 

20  The  same  writer  has  also  left  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books,**  and  other 
evidences  of  his  experience  and  proficiency 

21  in  divine  things.  Theotecnus,"  bishop  of 
Csesarea  in  Palestine,  first  ordained  him  as 

bishop,  designing  to  make  him  his  successor 
in  his  own  parish  after  his  death.  And  for  a 
short  time  both  of  them  presided  over  the  same 
church.^  But  the  synod  which  was  held  to 
consider  Paul's  case**  called  him  to  Antioch, 
and  as  he  passed  through  the  city  of  Laodicea, 
Eusebius  being  dead,  he  was  detained  by 

22  the  brethren  there.  And  after  Anatolius 
had  departed  this  life,  the  last  bishop  of 

that  parish  before  the  persecution  was  Stephen,* 
who  was  admired  by  many  for  his  knowledge 
of  philosophy  and  other  Greek  learning.  But 
he  was  not  equally  devoted  to  the  divine  faith, 
as  the  progress  of  the  persecution  manifested ; 
for  it  showed  that  he  was  a  cowardly  and  un- 
manly dissembler  rather  than  a  true  philoso- 

23  pher.  But  this  did  not  seriously  injure  the 
church,  for  Theodotus'^  restored  their  af- 

^  Of.  3  Cor.  lit.  z8. 

s^  The  Book  of  Enoch  is  one  of  the  so-called  Old  Testament 
Pseudepi^apha,  which  was  widely  uied  in  the  ancient  Church*  and 
is  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  14  sq.  The  work  disappeared  after 
about  the  fifth  century,  and  was  supposed  to  have  perished  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments)  until  in  1773  it  was  discovered 
entire  in  an  Ethiopic  Bible,  and  in  1838  was  nublished  in  Ethiopic 
by  Lawrence,  who  in  i8ax  had  already  translated  it  into  E^islish. 
Dillmann  also  i>ublished  the  Ethiopic  text  in  1851,  and  in  x8<3  a 
German  translation  with  commentsuy.  Dillmann*s  edition  of  the 
original  entirely  supersedes  that  of  Lawrence,  afid  his  translation 
and  commentary  still  form  the  standard  work  upon  the  subject. 
More  recently  it  has  been  re-translated  into  English  and  discussed 
by  Geor^  H.  Schodde:  The  Bock  0/ Enoch  ^  translated^  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  Andover,  x88a.  The  literature  on  the  book  of 
Enoch  is  very  extensive.  See  especially  Schodde's  work,  the  German 
translation  of  Dillmann,  Schtlrer's  Gesch.  der  yuden,  IL  p.  6x6  sq., 
and  Lipsius'  article,  Enoch ,  Apocryphal  Book  of,  in  the  Diet.  0/ 
Christ.  Biog.^ 

The  teachings  of  the  book  to  which  Anatolius  refers  are  found 
in  the 'seventy -second  chapter  (Schodde's  ed.  p.  179  sq.)*  which 
contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  course  of  the  sun  during  the 
various  months  of  the  year. 

^  'Apitf^ffrixd^  ct<ra7«»Ydf .  A  few  fragments  of  this  work  are 
given  in  the  Theologumena  Arithnteticte  (Paris,  1^43^,  P>  9>  x6> 
04, 34t  56, 64  (accordine  to  Fabricius),  and  by  Fabricius  in  bis  Bibl. 
Gr.  11.  375-877  (ed.  Harles,  IH.  463  sq.). 

^  On  Theotecnus,  see  chap.  X4,  note  9. 

M  On  the  custom  of  appointing  assistant  bishops,  see  Bk.  VL 
chap.  XI,  note  x. 

*B  Eusebius  doubtless  refers  here  to  the  final  council  at  which 
Paul  was  condemned,  and  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
chaps.  39  and  30  (on  its  date,  see  chap.  99,  note  i).  That  it  is  this 
particular  council  to  which  he  refers  is  implied  in  the  wav  in  which 
It  is  spoken  of,  —  as  if  referring  to  the  well-known  synod,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said.  —  and  still  further  by  the  fact  that  Eusebius, 
who  had  attended  the  nrst  one  (see  above,  $  5),  and  had  then  become 
bishop  of  Laodicea.  was  already  dead. 

M  Of  Stephen,  oishop  of  Laodicea,  we  know  only  what  Eusebius 
tells  us  in  this  passage. 

^"^  Theodotus,  of  whom  Eusebius  speaks  in  such  high  terms  in 
this  passage,  was  bishop  of  Laodicea  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Arian  controversy,  being  one  of  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Arian  cause  (see  Theodoret,  H.  E, 
T.  5  and  V.  7,  and  Athanasius  de  Synodis  A  rim.  et  Seleuc.  I.  17). 
He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nicsa  (Labbe,  Concil.  IL  51), 
and  took  part  in  the  council  which  deposed  Eustathius  of  Antioch, 
in  330  r according  to  Theodoret,  H.  E.l.^i,  whose  account,  though 
unreliaole,  is  very  likely  correct  so  far  as  its  list  of  bishops  is  con- 
cerned;  on  the  council,  see  also  p.  31,  above).     He  was  already 


fairs,  being  straightway  made  bishop  of  that 
parish  by  God  himself,  the  Saviour  of  all.  He 
justified  by  his  deeds  both  his  lordly  name® 
and  his  office  of  bishop.  For  he  excelled  in 
the  medical  art  for  bodies,  and  in  the  healing  art 
for  souls.  Nor  did  any  other  man  equal  him  in 
kindness,  sincerity,  sympathy,  and  zeal  in  help- 
ing such  as  needed  his  aid.  He  was  also  greatly- 
devoted  to  divine  learning.  Such  an  one  was 
he. 

In  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  Agapius  ®  sue-  24 
ceeded  Theotecnus,  who  had  most  zealously 
performed  the  duties  of  his  episcopate.  Him 
too  we  know  to  have  labored  diligently,  and  to 
have  manifested  most  genuine  providence  in  his 
oversight  of  the  people,  particularly  caring 
for  all  the  poor  with  liberal  hand.  In  his  25 
time  we  became  acquainted  with  Pamphi- 
lus,*'  that  most  eloquent  man,  of  truly  philo- 
sophical life,  who  was  esteemed  worthy  of  the 
office  of  presbyter  in  that  parish.  It  would  be 
no  small  matter  to  show  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
was  and  whence  he  came.  But  we  have  de- 
dead  in  the  year  34X ;  for  his  successor,  George,  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Antioch  {In  Enceeniis) ,  which  was  tield  in  that  year  (see 
Sozomen,  H.  E.  IIL  ^,  and  cf.  Hefele,  Conciliengesch.  I.  p.  503  sq.). 
We  have  no  information  that  he  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Tvre, 
in  935  (as  is  incorrectly  stated  by  Labbe,  who  confounds  Theoaore 
of  Heraclea  with  Theodotus;  see  Theodoret,  H.  E.  I.  sS).  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  that  he  was  dead  at  that  time,  though  his  absence 
of  course  does  not  prove  it.  According  to  Socrates,  H.  E.  IL  46, 
and  Sozomen,  H.  £.  VI.  35,  Theodotus  had  trouble  with  the  two 
Apolinarii,  father  and  son,  who  resided  at  Antioch.  We  do  not 
know  the  date  of  the  younger  Apolinarius'  birth  (the  approximate 
date,  335,  given  in  the  article  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  is  a  gross 
error) ,  out  we  can  hardly  put  it  much  earlier  than  330,  and  therefore 
as  he  was  a  reader  in  the  church,  according  to  Socrates  (Sozomen 
calls  him  only  a  youth)  in  the  time  of  Theodotus,  it  seems  best  to 
put  the  death  of  the  latter  as  late  as  possible,  perhaps  well  on 
toward  340.  The  date  of  his  accession  is  unknown  to  us;  but  as 
Eusebius  says  that  he  became  bishop  straightway  after  the  fall  of 
Stephen,  we  cannot  well  put  his  accession  later  than  311 ;  so  that  he 
held  office  in  all  probability  some  thirty  years.^  Venablcs*  article  on 
Theodotus,  in  the  Diet.  0/ Christ.  Biog.  is  a  tissue  of  errors,  caused 
bjr  identifying  Theodotus  with  Theodore  of  Heraclea  (an  error  com- 
mitted by  Labbe  before  him)  and  with  another  Theodotus,  present 
at  the  Council  of  Seleucia,  in  359  (Athanasius,  ibid.  I.  xs;  cf.  Hefele, 
Coneiliengesch.  I.  p.  7x3). 

M  e<6«oTo«:  "  God-given/' 

^  Of  Agapius  we  know  only  what  Eusebius  tells  us  in  this  pas- 
sage. He  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Eusebius  in  the  church 
of  Cossarea,  and  probably  survived  the  persecution,  but  not  for  many 
years  (see  above,  p.  xo  so.).  Eusebius  speaks  of  him  in  the  oast 
tense,  so  that  he  was  clearly  already  dead  at  the  time  this  part  of  the 
History  was  written  (i.e.  probaUv  in  3x3;  see  above,  p.  45). 

^  Pamphilus,  a  presbyter  of  Caesarea,  was  Eusebius'  teacher  and 
most  intimate  friend,  and  after  his  death  Eusebius  showed  his  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  him  by  adopting  his  name,  styling  himself 
Eusebius  Pamphili.  He  pursued  his  »cudies  in  Alexandria  (accord- 
ing to  Photius,  under  Pierius,  more  probably  under  Achillas,  the 
head  of  the  catechetical  school  there;  see  below,  notes  4a  and  ^3), 
and  conceived  an  unbounded  admiration  for  Ori^en.  the  great  light 
of  that  school,  which  he  never  lost.  Pamphilus  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  the  library  which  he  collected  at  Caesarea  and  to  which  Eusebius 
owes  a  large  part  of  the  materials  of  his  history.  ^  Jerome  also  made 
extensive  use  of  it.  It  was  especially  rich  in  copies  of  the  Scripture, 
of  commentaries  upon  it,  and  of  Ongen's  works  fsee  above,  p.  38). 
He  wrote  very  little,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  tne  study  of  Scrip. 
ture,  and  to  the  transcription  of  MSS.  of  it  and  of  the  works  of 
Origen.  During  the  last  two  yean  of  his  life,  however,  while  in 
prison,  he  wrote  with  the  assistance  of  Eusebius  a  Defense  of 
Origen  in  Ave  books,  to  which  Eusebius  afterward  added  a  sixth 
(see  above,  p.  36  sq.)*  .  During  the  persecution  under  Maximinus, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Urbanus,  prefect  of  Caesarea,  in  307, 
and  after  remaining  two  years  in  close  confinement,  cheered  by  the 
companionship  of  Eusebius,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Firmilian,  the 
successor  of  Urbapus,  in  300,  as  recorded  below,  in  the  Martyrs  of 
Palestine,  chap,  xx  (see  above,  p.  9).  The  Life  of  Pawphilus 
which  Eusebius  wrote  is  no  longer  extant  (see  aoove,  p.  a8).  On 
Pamphilus,  see  Jerome,  de  vir.  ill.  chap.  75,  and  Photius,  Cod. 
xx8.    See  also  the  present  volume,  p.  ^-^ passim. 
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scribed,  in  our  special  work  concerning  him/^ 
all  the  particulars  of  his  life,  and  of  the  school 
which  he  established,  and  the  trials  which  he 
endured  in  many  confessions  during  the  perse- 
cution, and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  with  which 
he  was  finally  honored.  But  of  all  that  were 
there  he  was  indeed  the  most  admirable. 

26  Among  those  nearest  our  times,  we  have 
known  Pierius,**  of  the  presbyters  in  Alex- 
andria,   and     Meletius,^    bishop    of    the 

27  churches  in  Pontus,  —  rarest  of  men.  The 
first  was  distinguished  for  his  life  of  ex- 
treme poverty  and  his  philosophic  learning,  and 
was  exceedingly  diligent  in  the  contemplation 
and  exposition  of  divine  things,  and  in  public 
discourses  in  the  church.  Meletius,  whom  the 
learned  called  the  "honey  of  Attica," **  was  a 
man  whom  every  one  would  describe  as  most 
accompUshed   in  all  kinds  of  learning ;   and  it 

^  On  Eusebius*  Lif*  0/ Pam^hilus^-weit  above,  p.  38  tq. 

**  According  to  Jerome  (<//  vir.  ill.  76)  Pierius  was  a  presbyter 
and  a  teacher  in  Alexandria  under  the  emperors  Cams  ana  Diocle- 
tian,  while  Tbeonas  was  bishop  ,there  (see  note  51,  below),  on 
account  of  the  elegance  of  his  writings  was  called  "  the  younger 
Origen/'  was  skilled,  moreover,  in  dialectics  and  rhetoric^  lived 
an  ascetic  Itfe,  and  parsed  his  later  years,  after  the  persecution,  in 
Rome.  According  to  Photius,  Cm/.  xx8,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  was  the  teacher  of  Pamphilus, 
and  finaUy  sufiered  martyrdom.  Photius  may  be  correct  in  the 
former  statements.  The  last  statement  is  at  variance  with  Jerome's 
distinct  report,  which  in  the  present  instance  at  least  is  to  be  de- 
cidedly pieferred  to  that  of  Photius.  The  first  statement  also  is 
subject  to  grave  doubt,  for  according  to  Eusebius  (§30,  below). 
Achillas,  who  was  made  presbyter  at  the  same  time  as  Inerius,  and 
who  lived  untH  after  the  persecution  (when  he  became  bishop),  was 
principal  of  the  school.  Eusebius'  sutement  must  be  accepted  as 
correct,  and  in  that  case  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  report  of  Photius, 
both  on  account  of  Eusebius*  silence  in  regard  to  Pierius'  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  and  also  because  if  Pierius  was  principal  of 
the  school,  he  must  apparently  have  given  it  up  while  he  was  still  in 
Alexandria,  or  must  nave  left  the  city  earlier  than  Jerome  says. 
It  is  more  probable  that  Photius'  report  is  false  and  resu  upon  a 
combination  of  the  accounts  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  If  both  the 
first  and  third  statements  of  Photius  are  incorrect,  little  faith  csn  be 
placed  on  the  second,  which  may  be  true,  or  which  may  be  simply 
a  combination  of  the  known  fact  that  Pamphilus  studied  in  Alexan- 
dria widi  the  supposed  fact  that  Pierius  was  the  principal  of  the 
catechetical  school  while  he  was  there.  It  is  quite  as  prooable  that 
Pamphilus  studied  with  Achillas.  Jerome  tells  us  that  a  number  of 
woria  (iractaiMum)  by  Pierius  wera  extant  in  his  day,  among 
them  a  long  homily  on  Hosea  (cf.  also  Jerome's  Comment,  in 
Osee,  prologus).  tn  his  second  epistle  to  Pammachius  (Migne, 
No.  49)  Jerome  refers  also  to  Pierius*  commentary  on  First  Cor- 
inthians, and  quotes  from  it  the  words,  '*  In  saying  this  Paul  openly 
preaches  celibacy."  Photius,  Cod.  1x9,  mentions  a  work  in  twelve 
books,  whose  title  he  does  not  name,  but  in  which  he  tells  us 
Pierius  had  uttered  some  dangerous  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
Spirit,  pronouncing  him  inferior  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This 
work  contained,  according  to  Photius,  a  book  on  ^  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  amother  on  the  passover,  and  on  Hosea.  Pierius'  writings  are 
no  longer  extant.  The  passages  from  Jerome's  epistle  to  Pam- 
machius and  from  Photius,  Cod,  1x9,  are  given,  with  notes,  by 
Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  ad  ed.  III.  ^39  sq.,  and  an  English  translation  in 
the  Ante-Nicen*  Fathers.  VI.  p.  157.  Pierius  was  evidently  a 
**  younger  Origen  "  in  his  theology  as  well  as  in  his  literary  charac- 
ter, as  we  can  gather  from  Phouus*  account  of  him  (cf.  Hamack's 
Dogmeneeseh.  I.  p.  640). 

^  A  Meletius,  obhop  of  Sabastopolis,  is  mentioned  bv  Philostor- 
gius  (//.  E.  I.  8}  as  in  attendance  upon  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and 
It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this  is  the  same  one  referred  to  here  by 
Eusebius.  But  Eusebius'  words  seem  to  me  to  imply  clearly  that 
the  Meletius  of  whom  he  speaks  was  already  dead  at  the  time  he 
wrote;  and,  therefore,  if  we  suppose  that  Phtlostorgius  is  referring 
to  the  same  man,  we  must  conclude  that  he  was  mistakfen  in  his 
statement,  possibly  confounding  him  with  the  later  Meletius  of 
Sebaste,  afterwards  of  Antioch.  Our  Meletius  is,  however,  doubt- 
less to  be  identified  with  the  orthodox  Meletius  mentioned  in  terms 
of  praise  by  Athanasius,  in  his  Ep.  ad  Efisc.  Mf.  §  8,  and  by 
Basil  in  his  De  Spir.  Sanct.  chap.  39,  §  74.  .  It  is  suggested  by 
Stroth  that  Eusebius  was  a  pupil  of  Meletius  during  the  time  that 
the  latter  was  in  Palestine,  but  this  is  not  implied  in  Eusebius'  words 
(see  above,  p.  ^>. 

M  rb  ficAi  nyf  'ATrixqf ,  in  allusion  to  Meletius'  name. 


would  be  impossible  to  admire  sufficiently  his 
rhetorical  skill.  It  might  be  said  that  he  pos- 
sessed this  by  nature;  but  who  could  surpass 
the  excellence  of  his  great  experience  and 
erudition  in  other  respects?  For  in  all  28 
branches  of  knowledge  had  you  undertaken 
to  try  him  even  once,  you  would  have  said  that 
he  was  the  most  skillful  and  learned.  More- 
over, the  virtues  of  his  life  were  not  less  remark- 
able. We  observed  him  well  in  the  time  of  the 
persecution,  when  for  seven  full  years  he  was 
escaping  from  its  fury  in  the  regions  of  Pales- 
tine. 

Zambdas^  received  the  episcopate  of  the    29 
church  of  Jerusalem  after  the  bishop  Hyme- 
nseus,  whom  we  mentioned  a  little  above.^    He 
died  in  a  short  time,  and  Hermon,^'  the  last 
before  the  persecution  in  our  day,  succeeded  to 
the  apostolic  chair,  which   has  been  pre- 
served there  until  the  present  time.^     In    80 
Alexandria,  Maximus,*  who,  after  the  death 
of  Dionysius,'^  had  been  bishop   for  eighteen 
years,  was   succeeded   by  Theonas."     In  his 
time  Achillas,'*  who  had  been  appointed  a  pres- 

^  The  majority  of  the  MSS.  and  editors  read  Za^^<af .  A  few 
MSS.  followed  by  Laemmer  read  Za3a4«c,  and  a  few  others  with 
Rufinus,  both  versions  of  the  Ckron.  and  Niccphorus  Za^iaf .  We 
know  nothing  about  this  bishop,  ex^pt  what  is  told  us  here  and  in 
the  Ckron.j  where  he  is  called  the  thirty-eighth  bishop  (Jerome  calls 
him  the  thirty-seventh,  but  incorrectly  according  to  his  own  list) . 
and  is  uid  to  have  entered  upon  his  office  in  the  fifteenth  vear  of 
Diocletian  (Armen.  fourteenth),  i.e.  in  098.  Hermon  succeetkd  him 
three  years  later,  according  to  Jerome;  two  years  later,  according 
to  the  Armenian  version. 

^  In  chap.  14.    See  note  xz  on  that  chapter. 

*'  Accoraing  to  Jerome's  version  of  the  CAron.,  Hermon  became 
bishop  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  301 ;  according  to 
the  Armenian,  in  the  sixteenth  year.  The  accession  of  his  successor 
Macharius  is  put  bv  Jerome  m  the  eighth  year  of  Constantine. 
A.D.  3x9.  Eusebius  words  seem  to  imply  that  Hermon  was  still 
bishop  at  the  time  he  was  writing,  thouen  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
means  to  say  that.  Jerome's  date  ma^  be  incorrect,  but  is  probably 
not  iar  out  of  the  way.    Of  Hermon  himself  we  know  nothkig  more. 

^  See  above,  chap.  ig. 

^  On  Maximus,  see  chap.  38,  note  xo. 

*>  On  Dionysius  the  Great,  see  especially  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40^ 
note  X. 

"^  According  to  Jerome's  Ckron.,  Theonas  became  bishop  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Probus  (aSz  a.d.);  according  to  the  Armenian,  in 
the  first  year  of  Numerian  and  Carinus,  i.e.  a  year  later.  E(oth 
agree  with  the  History  in  assigning  nineteen  years  to  his  epis> 
copate.^  An  interesting  and  admirable  epistle  is  extant  addressed 
to  Lucitn,  the  chief  cnamberlain  of  the  emperor^  and  containing 
advice  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  which  is  commonly 
and  without  doubt  correctly  ascribed  to  Theonas.  The  name  of 
the  emperor  is  not  given,  out  all  of  the  circumstances  point  to 
Diocletian,  who  had  a  number  of  Christians  in  influenual  posi- 
tions in  his  household  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  reien.  The 
epistle,  which  is  in  Latin  (according  to  some  a  translation  of  a  Greek 
original),  is  given  by  Routh.  Rel.  Sac.  III.  43^445,  and  an  Ene- 
lish  translation  is  containea  in  the  Ante-lftcene  Fathers ,  VI. 
p.  X 58-161. 

*"  The  character  given  to  Achillas  bv  Eusebius  is  confirmed  by 
Athanasius,  who  calls  him  *'  the  neat  Achillas  "  (in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Bish^s  of  Egypt,  §  93).  He  succeeded  Peter  as  bishop  of 
Alexandria  (Epiphanius  makes  him  the  successor  of  Alexander,  but 
wrongly,  for  the  testimony  of  Athanasius,  to  say^  nothing  of  Jerome, 
Socrates,  and  other  writers,  is  decisive  on  this  point:  see  Athanasius 
Apology  against  the  Arians,  $$  ix  and  w,  and  Epist.  to  the  Bish- 
ops of  Egypt,  §  33),  but  our  authorities  differ  as  to  the  date  of  his 
accession  and  the  length  of  his  episcopate.  Eusebius,  in  this  chapter, 
§  31,  puts  the  death  of  Peter  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  persecution 
^zx-3X3),  and  with  this  Jerome  acrees  in  his  Chron..  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  report.  But  afterwards,  quite 
inconsistently  (unless  it  be  supposed  that  Achillas  became  bishop 
before  Peter's  death,  which,  in  me  Ujot  of  Eusebius*  silence  on  the 
subject,  is  very  improbable),  Jerome  puts  the  accession  of  Achillas 
into  the  fifth  year  of  Constantine^  a.d.  309.  Jerome  commits  an- 
other error  in  putting  the  accession  of  his  successor,  Alexander, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Constantine  (a.d.  330);  for  Alexander's 
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byter  in  Alexandria  at  the  same  time  with 
Pierius,  became  celebrated.  He  was  placed 
over  the  school  of  the  sacred  faith,®  and  exhib- 
ited fruits  of  philosophy  most  rare  and  inferior 

to  none,  and  conduct  genuinely  evangeli- 
31     cal.     After  Theonas  had  held  the   office 

for  nineteen  years,  Peter**  received  the 
episcopate  in  Alexandria,  and  was  very  eminent 
among  them  for  twelve  entire  years.  Of  these 
he  governed  the  church  less  than  three  years 
before  the  persecution,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  he  subjected  himself  to  a  more  rigid 
discipline  and  cared  in  no  secret  manner  for  the 
general  interest  of  the  churches.  On  this  ac- 
count he  was  beheaded  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
persecution,  and  was  adorned  with  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

controveriy  with  Anus  (lee  above,  p.  zz  sq.)  can  hardlv  have 
broken  out  later  than  ^18  or  3Z9,  ana  it  would  appear  that  Alexan- 
der had  been  bishop  alreadr  some  time  when  that  took  place.  Theo- 
doret  {^H.  E»^  I.  a)  states  tnat  Achillas^  ruled  the  churcn  but  a  short 
time,  and  with  him  agrees  Epiphanius  {H»r.  LXIX.  zz),  who 
says  that  he  held  office  out  three  months.  The  casual  way  in  which 
Achillas  is  spoken  of  in  all  our  sources,  roost  of  which  mention  hkn 
only  in  passing  from  Peter  to  Aleiumder,  would  seem  to  confirm 
Thcodoret's  report,  and  Alexander's  accession  may,  therefore,  be 
put  not  long  after  3ZZ. 

^  T^  itpaf  irt<rrt«»v  rb  dtiavKoAcior.  Eusebius  lefers  here  to 
the  liunous  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  (upon  which,  see 
above,  Bk.  V.  chap,  zo,  note  a).  The  appointment  of  Achillas  to 
the  princiralship  of  this  school  would  seem  to  exclude  Pierius,  who 
is  said  by  Pbotius  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  it  (see  above,  note  4a). 

**  Peter  is  mentioned  again  in  Bk.  VIII.  chap,  zi,  and  in  Bk.  IX. 
chap.  6,  and  both  times  in  the  highest  terms.  In  the  latter  passage 
his  deaui  is  said  to  have  taken  place  by  order  of  Maximinus.  quite 
unexpectedly  and  without  any  reason.  This  was  in  the  ninth  year 
of  the  persecution,  as  we  learn  from  the  present  passage  (i.e.  Feb. 
31  z  to  Feb.  jza,  or  according  to  Eusebius  own  reckoning,  Mar.  or 
Apr.  3ZZ  to  Mar.  or  Apr.  31a:  see  below  Bk.  VII.  chap,  a,  note  o), 
and  evidently  after  the  publication  of  the  toleration  «]ict  of  Galerius, 
when  the  Christians  were  not  looking  for  any  further  molesution 


Having  written  out  in  these  books  the  32 
account  of  the  successions  from  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour  to  the  destruction  of  the  places 
of  worship,  —  a  period  of  three  hundred  and 
five  years,**  —  permit  me  to  pass  on  to  the  con- 
tests of  those  whoy  in  our  day,  have  heroically 
fought  for  religion,  and  to  leave  in  writing,  for 
the  information  of  posterity,  the  extent  and  the 
magnitude  of  those  conflicts. 

(see  below.  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  Z4,  note  a).  According  to  this  passa^, 
reter  was  oishop  less  than  three  years  before  the  outbreak  of  to« 
persecution,  and  hence  he  cannot  have  become  bishop  before  ttae 
spring  of  300.  On  the  other  hand  since  he  died  as  early  as  the 
spring  of  3za,  and  was  bishop  twelve  years  he  must  have  becooie 
buhop  not  later  than  the  spring  of  300,  and  he  must  have  died  not 
long  oefore  the  spring  of  31a,  and  even  then,  if  Euaelnus*  other  state* 
ments  are  exact,  it  is  impossible  to  make  his  episcopate  fully  twelve 
years  "in  length.  The  date  thus  obtained  for  his  accession  is  in 
accord  with  the  dates  given  for  the  episcopate  of  his  predecessor 
Theonas  (see  above,  note  ^i).  Jerome  puts  his  accession  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Diocletian  (a.d.  ypa)^  but  this  is  at  variance 
with  his  own  figures  in  connection  with  Theonas,  and  it  plainly 
incorrect. 

Fourteen  Canons,  containing  detailed  directions  in  regard  to  the 
lapsed  were  drawn  up  by  Peter  m  306  (see  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  first  canon) ,  and  are  still  extant.  Tney  are  published  in  all  col- 
lections of  canons  and  also  in  numerous  other  works.  Sec  espe- 
cially Routh's  Rei.  Sac,  IV.  p.  33  sq.  An  English  translation  is 
given  in  the  Anie-Nicene  Fathers,  VI.  p.  269-978.  Brief  frag- 
ments of  other  works  —  On  the  Patuivtr,  On  the  Godhead^  On 
tk*  Advent  0/  the  Saviour ^  On  the  Soul,  and  the  besinning  of 
an  epistle  a^ressed  to  the  Alexandrians — are  given  by  Routh, 
ibid.  p.  45  S9.  These  fragments,  together  with  a  few  others  of 
doubtful  ori^,  given  by  Gallandius  and  Mai,  are  translated  in 
the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  r^u/.  p.  980-483.  In  the  same  volume 
(p.  a6z-368)  are  given  The  Genuine  Acts  ^  Peter,  containing  an 
account  of  his  life  and  martyrdom.  These,  however,  are  spunous 
and  historically  quite  worthless. 

Peter  seems,  to  judge  from  the  extant  fragments,  to  have  been  in 
the  main  an  (Jrigenut,  but  to  have  departed  in  some  important 
respects  from  the  teachings  of  Origen,  especially  on  the  ftubiect  of 
anuiropolo^  (cf.  HamacW's  Dopnengesch.  I,  p.  6!|4)>  1^  fa- 
moiu  Meletian  schism  took  its  nse  during  the  episcopate  of  Peter 
(see  Athanasius,  Apology  against  the  A  name,  §  59). 

^  Diocletian  s  edict  deoneeing  the  demolition  of  the  diurches 
was  published  'ux  February,  303.    See  Bk.  VIII.  dtap,  a,  note  3. 


BOOK  VIII. 


INTRODUCTION. 

As  we  have  described  in  seven  books  the 
events  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,^  we  think 
it  proper  in  this  eighth  book  to  record  for  the 
information  of  posterity  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant ocainences  of  our  own  times,  which  are 
worthy  of  permanent  record.  Our  account  will 
begin  at  this  point. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Events  which  preceded  the  Persecution  in 

our  Times, 

1  ^T  is  beyond  our  ability  to  describe  in  a 
suitable  manner  the  extent  and  nature  of 

the  glory  and  freedom  with  which  the  word  of 

piety  toward  the  God  of  the  universe,  proclaimed 

to  the  world  through  Christ,  was  honored  among 

alLmen.  both  Greeks  and  barbarians^  be.- 

2  fore  the  persecution  in  our  day.  /^The  favor 
shown  our  people  by  the  rulers  might  be 

adduced  as  evidence;  as  they  committed  to 
them  the  government  of  provinces,^  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  friendship  which  they  enter- 
tained toward  their  doctrine,  released  them 

3  from  anxiety  in  regard  to  sacrificing.    Why 
need  I  speak  of  those  in  the  royal  palaces, 

and  of  the  rulers  over  all,  who  allowed  the 
members  of  their  households,  wives '  and  chil- 
dren and  servants,  to  speak  openly  before  them 
for  the  Divine  word  and  life,  and  suffered  them 
almost  to  boast  of  the  freedom  of  their  faith? 
Indeed  they  esteemed  them  highly,  and 

4  preferred  them  to  their  fellow-servants.  Such 
an  one  was  that  Dorotheus,'  the  most  de- 
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1  Litendly,  "  the  succession  of  the  apostles  **  (rifi'  rm¥  aroor^ 

^  viiK  T«#r  t^yit¥  ifftfiovias, 
s.  *  yoficrauc.  Prisca,  the  wife,  and  Valeria,  the  daughter,  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  the  wife  of  Galerius,  were  very  friendly  to  the  Christians, 
and  indeed  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  thev  were  themselves  Chris- 
tians, or  at  least  catechumens,  though  they  kept  the  fact  secret 
and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  (Lactantius,  De  mort,  per*.  15)  when 
all  of  Diocletian's  household  were  required  to  do  so,  after  the  second 
conflagration  in  the  palace  (see  yi230VL%  Persecution  0/ Diocletian, 
p.  40,  laz  sq.)*  It  u  probid>Ie  in  the  present  case  that  Eusebius  is 
thinking  not  simply  of  the  wives  of  i)iocletian  and  Galerius.  but 
also  of  all  the  women  and  children  connected  in  any  way  witn  the 
imperial  household. 

'  Of  this  Dorotheus  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  here  and  in 
chap.  6,  below,  where  it  is  reported  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
strangling.  It  might  be  thought  at  first  sight  that  he  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Dorotheus  mentioned  above  in  Bk.  VII.  chap.  3a,  for 
both  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  Dorotheus  men- 
toned  there  was  a  eunuch  would  fit  him  for  a  prominent  station  in 


6 

and 

evil 


voted  and  faithful  to  them  of  all,  and  on  this 
account  especially  honored  by  them  among 
those  who  held  the  most  honorable  offices  and 
governments.  With  him  was  the  celebrated 
Gorgonius,^  and  as  many  as  had  been  esteemed 
worthy  of  the  same  distinction  on  account  of 
the  word  of  God.  ^And  one  could  see  the  5 
rulers  in  every  church  accorded  the  great- 
est favor  ^  by  all  officers  and  governors.  1 . 

But  how  can  any  one  describe  those  vast 
assemblies,  and  the  multitude  that  crowded 
together  in  every  city,  and  the  famous  gather- 
ings in  the  houses  of  prayer;  on  whose  ac- 
count not  being  satisfied  with  the  ancient 
buildings  they  erected  from  the  foundation 
large  churches  in  all  the  cities?  No  envy 
hindered  the  progress  of  these  affairs 
which  advanced  gradually,  and  grew 
increased  day  by  day.  Nor  could  any 
demon  slander  them  or  hinder  them  through 
human  counsels,  so  long  as  the  divine  and  heav- 
enly hand  watched  over  and  guarded  his  own 
people  as  worthy. 

But  when  on  account  of  the  abundant  7 
freedom,  we  fell  into  laxity  and  sloth,  and 
envied  and  reviled  each  other,  and  were  almost, 
as  it  were,  taking  up  arms  against  one  another, 
rulers  assailing  rulers  with  words  like  spears,  and 
people  forming  parties  against  people,  and  mon- 
strous hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  rising  to  the 
greatest  height  of  wickedness,  the  divine  judg- 
ment with  forbearance,  as  is  its  pleasure,  while 
the  multitudes  yet  continued  to  assemble,  gently 
and  moderately  harassed  the  episcopacy. 
This  persecution  began  with  the  brethren  /  8 
in  the  army.  But  as  if  without  sensibility, 
we  were  not  eager  to  make  the  Deity  favorable 
and  propitious ;  and  some,  like  atheists,  thought 
that  our  affairs  were  unheeded  and  ungovemed ; 
and  thus  we  added  one  wickedness  to  another. 
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the  emperor's  household.^  At  the  same  time  he  is  said  by  Eusebius 
to  have  been  made  sunerintendent  of  the  purple  dye  house  at  Tyre, 
and  nothing  is  said  either  at  to  his  connection  with  the  household  of 
the  emperor  or  as  to  his  martyrdom;  nor  is  the  Dorotheus  men- 
tioned tn  this  chapter  said  to  have  been  a  presbyter.  In  fact,  inas- 
much as  Eusebius  gives  no  hint  of  the  identity  of  the  two  men, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  were  diflerent  persons  in  spite  of  the 
similarity  of  their  circumstances." 

*  Of  Gorgonius.  who  is  mentioned  also  in  chap.  6,  we  know  only 
that  he  was  one  of  the  imperial  household^  and  that  he  was  strangled, 
in  comnany  with  DorotheutfSnd  others,  in  consequence  of  the  fires 
in  tlM  Micomedian  palace.    See  chap.  6,  note  3. 

*  awo6oxv^'*  A  few  MSS.,  followed  by  Stephanus,  Valesius, 
Stxoth.  Burton,  and  most  translators,  add  the  words  cat  B^pawtia^ 
cat  dtfiM9€*t9  ov  riyf  rvxovomff  but  the  weight  of  MS.  authority  is 
against  them,  and  they  are  omitted  by  the  majority  of  editors. 
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And  those  esteemed  our  shepherds,  casting 
aside  the  bond  of  piety,  were  excited  to  con- 
flicts with  one  another,  and  did  nothing  else 
than  heap  up  strifes  and  threats  and  jealousy 
and  enmity  and  hatred  toward  each  other,  Hke 
tyrants  eagerly  endeavoring  to  assert  their  power. 
Then,  truly,  according  to  the  word  of  Jeremiah, 
**  The  Lord  in  his  wrath  darkened  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  and  cast  down  the  glory  of  Israel  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  remembered  not  his  foot- 
stool in  the  day  of  his  anger.  The  Lord  also 
overwhelmed  all  the  beautiful  things  of  Is- 
rael, and  threw  down  all  his  strongholds." ' 
9  And  according  to  what  was  foretold  in  the 
Psalms :  ''  He  has  made  void  the  covenant 
of  his  servant,  and  profaned  his  sanctuary  to  the 
earth,  —  in  the  destruction  of  the  churches, — 
and  has  thrown  down  all  his  strongholds,  and 
has  made  his  fortresses  cowardice.  All  that 
pass  by  have  plundered  the  multitude  of  the 
people ;  and  he  has  become  besides  a  reproach 
to  his  neighbors.  For  he  has  exalted  the  right 
hand  of  his  enemies,  and  has  turned  back  the 
help  of  his  sword,  and  has  not  taken  his  part  in 
the  war.  But  he  has  deprived  him  of  purifica- 
tion, and  has  cast  his  throne  to  the  ground.  He 
has  shortened  the  days  of  his  time,  and  besides 
all,  has  poured  out  shame  upon  him*"  ^ 


CHAPTER  II. 
Thg  Destruction  of  the  Churches. 

1  /     All  these  things  were  fulfilled  in  us,  when 

we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  the  houses  of 

'  prayer  thrown  down  to  the  very  foundations,  and 

1/  .  the  Divine  and  Sacred  Scriptures  committed  to 

the  flames  in  the  midst  of  the  market-places,  and 

the  shepherds  of  the  churches  basely  hidden 

here  and  there,  and  some  of  them  captured 

ignominiously,  and   mocked  by  their  enemies. 

When  also,  according  to  another  prophetic  word, 

•■  **  Contempt  was  poured  out  upon  rulers,  and 

'   he  caused  them  to  wander  in  an  untrodden  and 

pathless  way."  ^ 

2  ^     But  it  is  not  our  place  to  describe  the  sad 
^  --'  *  misfortunes  which  hnally  came  upon  them, 

^as  we  do   not  think  it  proper,  moreover,   to 

^  record  their  divisions  and  unnatural  conduct  to 

•each  other  before  the  persecution.^   Wherefore 

.  we  have  decided  to  relate  nothing  concerning 

^  them  except  the  things  in  which  we  can  vin- 

'     3       dicate  the  Divine  judgment.     Hence  we 

^  shall  not  mention  those  who  were  shaken 

N  by  the  persecution,  nor  those  who  in  everything 

;.  pertaining  to  salvation  were  shipwrecked,  and 

N  by  their  own  will  were  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the 


*  Lam.  ii.  x,  a. 
'  Ps.  cvii.  40. 


»  Pi.  Ixxxix.  39-45. 


flood.  But  we  shall  introduce  into  this  history^ 
in  general  only  those  events  which  may  be  use-  ) 
ful  first  to  ourselves  and  afterwards  to  posterity.*  ( 
Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  ; 
sacred  conflicts  of  the  witnesses  of  the  Divine  / 
Word.  ^ 

It  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign       4 
of  Diocletian,^  in  the  month  Dystrus,*  called 
March  by  the  Romans,  when  the  feast  of  the 
Saviour's  passion  was  near  at  hand,'  that  royal 
edicts  were  published  everywhere,  commanding  ' 
that  the  churches  be  leveled  to  the  ground  and  ) 
the  Scriptures  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  order-  ( 
ing  that  those  who  held  places  of  honor  be  \ 
degraded,  and  that  the  hoiisehold  servants,  if  / 
they  persisted  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,/' 
be  deprived  of  freedom.* 


*  Gibbon  uses  this  passage  as  the  basis  for  his  sevexe  attack  upon 
the  honestv  of  Easebius  {Dtcline  and  FalU  chap.  x6),  but  be  nas 
certainly  aone  our  author  iqjustioe  (cf.  the  remarks  made  on  p. 
49,  above). 

*  Diocletian  began  to  rei^  Sept  17,  384,  and  therefore  his  nine- 
teenth year  extended  from  Sept.  17^  302,  to  Sept.  x6,  303.  Eusebius 
is  in  a^^reement  with  all  our  authorities  in  assigning  this  year  for  the 
beginning  of  the  persecution,  and  is  certainly  correct.  In  regard  to 
the  month,  however,  he  is  not  so  accurate.  Lactantiusj  who  was  in 
Nicomedia  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  persecution,  and  cer- 
tainly much  better  informed  than  Eusebius  in  regard  to  the  details, 
states  distinctly  (in  his  De  mori.  ^ers.  chap.  x«}  that  the  festival  of 
the  god  Terminus,  the  seventh  day  before  the  Kalends  of  March 
(i.e.  reb.  93),  was  chosen  by  the  emperors  for  the  opening  of  the 
persecution,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  his  exact  statement. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine  (p.  ^a,  below)  the 
month  Xanthicus  (April)  is  given  as  the  date,  but  this  is  still  further 
out  of  the  way.  It  was  probably  March  or  even  April  before  the 
edicts  were  published  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  and  Eusebius 
may  have  been  misled  by  that  fact,  not  knowing  the  exact  date  of 
their  publication  in  Nicomedia  itself.  We  learn  from  Lactantiu» 
that  on  February  asd  the  great  church  of  Nicomedia,  together  with 
the  copies  of  Scripture  found  in  it,  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
emperors,  but  that  the  edict  of  which  Eusebius  speaks  just  below 
was  not  issued  until  the  following  day.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  see  below,  p.  397. 

*  Av«Tpo«,  the  seventh  month  of  the  Macedonian  year,  conc> 
sponding  to  our  March.     See  the  table  on  p.  403^  below. 

*  Valesius  {ad  locum)  states,  on  the  authonty  of  Scaliger  and 
Petavius,  that  Easter  fell  on  Apnl  x8th  in  the  year  303.  1  have  not 
attempted  to  verify  the  statement. 

*  This  is  the  famous  First  Edict  of  Diocletian,  which  is  no  longer 
extant,  and  the  terms  of  which  therefore  have  to  be  gathered  from 
the  accounts  of  Eusebius  and  Lactantius.  The  interpretation  of  die 
edict  has  caused  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  It  is  discussed  ver^  fully  by 
Mason  in  his  important  work.  The  Persecution  <^  DiocUtian^ 
p.  X05  sq.  and  p.  343  sq.  As  he  remarks,  Lactantius  simply  de- 
scribes the  edict  in  a  general  way,  while  Eusebius  gives  an  accurate 
statement  of  its  substance,  even  reproducing  its  language  in  part. 
The  first  provision  (that  the  churches  be  leveled  to  the  ground)  is 
simply  a  carrying  out  of  the  old  principle,  that  it  was  unlawful  for 
the  dnristians  to  hold  assemblies,  under  a  new  form.  The  second 
provision,  directed  against  the  sacred  books,  was  entirely  new,  and 
was^  a  very  shrewd  move,  revealing  at  the  same  time  an  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  tne  persecution  of  the  important 
part  which  the  Scriptures  occupied  in  tne  Christian  Church.  The 
third  provision,  as  Mason  has  pointed  out,  is  a  substantial  reproduc- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  edict  of  Valerian,  and  was  evidently  con- 
sciously based  upon  that  edict.  fUpon  the  variations  from  the 
earlier  edict,  see  Mason,  p.  XX5  sq.)  ^  It  is  noticeable  that  not  tor- 
ture nor  death  is  decreed,  but  only  civil  degradation.  This  deerada- 
tion,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  with  the  descrij>tion  of  Lac- 
tantius {Jbid.  chap.  13)  and  with  the  edict  of  Valerian  (^ven  in 
Cyprian's  Epistle  to  Successus,  Ep.  No.  8x,  aA  80),  consisted,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  held  public  office  (rt|i.^^  cjre(Af}|AM<>'Ovf),  in 
the  loss  of  rank  and  also  of  citizenship;  that  is,  they  fell  through 
two  grades,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mason.  In  the  interpretation  of  the 
fourth  provision,  however.  Mason  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
so  successful.  The  last  clause  runs  row  hk  iv  oiKtrCaii,  ct  cir(»t«. 
voity  Tjj  Toy  xfii.<m.aivi<rtii0v  irpo9^<r«t  «Acv9«piaf  <rrep«r(r9ai.  The 
difficult  point  is  the  interpretation  of  the  rov^  ci*  oiir«riaic.  The 
words  usually  mean  "  household  slaves,"  and  are  commonly  so 
translated  in  this  passage.  But,  as  Valesius  remarks,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  sense  then  in  depriving  them  of  freedom  (cAevtfcpia)  which 
they  do  not  possess.  Valesius  consequently  translates  /Meii, 
**  common  people,"  and  Mason  argues  at  length  for  a  similair  intcr- 
preution  (p.  344  sq.),  looking  upon  these  persons  as  comm<Mi  i>eo- 
ple,  or  i&dividuals  in  private  life,  as  omtxasted  with  the  officials 
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5  Such  was  the  first  edict  against  us.     But 

not  long  after,  other  decrees  were  issued, 

commanding  that  all  the  rulers  of  the  churches 

in  every  place  be  first  thrown  into  prison/  and 

mentioned  in  the  previous  clause.  The  only  objection,  but  in  m^ 
opinion  a  fatal  objection,  to  this  attractive  interpretation  is  that  it 
fives  the  phrase  oi  iv  oixcricuf  a  wider  meaning  than  can  legiti- 
mately be  applied  to  it.  Mason  remarks:  "The  word  oUtria 
means,  and  is  here  a  transtatioo  oi^/amilia  ;  ot  kv  otKcriOic  means 
a quiin /amiliis  sunt^  —  not  graceful  Latin  certainly,  but  plainly 
signifying  *  those  who  live  in  private  households.'  Now  in  private 
households  there  lived  not  only  slaves,  thank  goodness,  but  free 
men  too,  both  as  masters  and  as  servants;  therefore  in  tne  phrase 
Tov«  iv  oiKertaif  itself  there  is  nothing  which  forbids  the  paraphrase 
-*  private  persons.' ''  But  I  submit  that  to  Use  so  clumsy  a  phrase, 
so  unnecessary  a  circumlocution,  to  designate  simply  private  people 
in  general  —  ot  voAAot  —  would  be  the  height  of  absuraity.'  The  in- 
terpretation of  Stroth  (which  is  approved  bvHeinichen)  seems  to  me 
much  more  satisfactory.  He  remarks:  "  Uas  Edict  war  sunachst 
nur  ge^en  zwei  Klassen  von  Leuten  gerichtet,  einmal  ge^en  die, 
-welcM  in  kaiserlichen  iEmtem  standen,  und  dann  gegen  die  freien 
<Kier  freigelassenen  Christen,  welche  bei  den  Kaisem  oder  ihren 
Hofleuten  und  Statthaltera  in  Diensten  standen,  und  zu  ihrem  Haus- 
gesinde  gehorten."  This  seems  to  me  more  satisfactory,  both  on 
-verbal  and  historical  grounds.  The  words  f>\  kv  ouccriatf  certainly 
cannot,  in  the  present  case,  mean  "  household  slaves,"  but  they  can 
mean  servants,  attendants,  or  other  persons  at  court,  or  in  the 
households  of  provincial  officials,  who  did  not  hold  rank  as  offi- 
cials, but  at  the  same  time  were  freemen  bom,  or  freedmen,  and 
thus  in  a  diflerent  condition  from  slaves.  Such  persons  would  natu- 
rally be  reduced  to  slavery  if  denaded  at  all,  ana  it  is  easier  to  think 
cf  their  reduction  to  slavery  ttian  of  that  of  the  entire  mass  of 
Christians  not  in  public  office.  Still  further,  this  proposition  finds 
support  in  the  edict  of  Valerian,  in  which  this  class  of  people  is  es- 
pecially mentioned.  And  finally,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  this  edict  (whose  purpose  I  shall  discuss  on 
P*  399)  ^^^  confined  to  persons  who  were  in  some  way  connected 
with  official  life, -^  either  as  chiefs  or  assistants  or  servanu, — and 
therefore  in  a  position  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  formation  of  plots 
agaunst  the  government,  than  that  it  was  directed  against  Christians 
indiscriminately.  The  grouping  together  of  the  two  classes  seems 
to  me  very  natural ;  and  the  omission  of  any  specific  reference  to 
bbhops  and  other  church  officers,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  second 
edict,  is  thus  fully  explained,  as  it  cannot  be  adequaftely  explained, 
in  my  opinion,  on  any  other  ground. 

'  As  we  learn  from  chap.  6,  {  8,  the  edict  commanding  the 
church  officers  to  be  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  followed  popular 
uprisings  in  Melitene  and  Syria,  and  if  Eusebius  is  correct,  was 
caused  by  those  outbreaks.  £videntlv  the  CHiiistians  were  held  in 
some  wajy  responsible  for  those  rebellious  outbursts  (possibly  thev 
were  a  direct  consequence  of  the  first  edict),  and  the  natural  result 
of  them  must  have  been  to  make  Diocletian  realize,  as  he  had  not 
realized  before,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  society  as  the  Christian 
Church  within  the  empire — demanding  as  it  did  supreme  allegiance 
from  its  members  —  was  a  menace  to  the  state.  It  was  therefore  not 
strange  that  what  began  as  a  purely  political  thing,  as  an  attempt 
to  brnik  up  a  supposed  treasonable  plot  formed  by  certain  Christian 
officialst  should  speedily  develop  into  a  religious  persecution.  The 
first  step  in  such  a  persecution  would  naturadly  be  the  seizure  of  all 
churoh  officers  (see  below,  p.  097  sq.). 

The  decrees  of  which  Eusebius  speaks  in  this  paragraph  are  evi- 
dently to  be  identified  with  the  one  mentioned  in  cnap.  6,  §  8.  This 
being  so,  it  is  clear  that  Eusebius*  account  can  lay  no  claims  to 
chronological  order.  This  must  be  remembered,  or  we  shall  fall 
into  repeated  difficulties  in  reading  this  eighth  book.  We  are  obliged 
to  arrange  the  order  of  events  for  ourselves,  for  his  account  is  quite 
desultory,  and  devoid  both  of  loracal  and  chronological  sequence. 
The  decrees  or  writings  (ypauixaTa)  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  con- 
stituted really  but  one  edict  (cf.  chap.  6,  $  8) ,  which  is  known  to  us  as 
the  Second  Edict  of  Diocletian.  Its  date  cannot  be  determined  with 
exactness,  for,  as  Mason  remarks,  it  may  have  been  issued  at  any 
time  between  February  and  November;  but  it  was  probably  pub- 
lished not  many  montlu  after  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  result 
of  disturbances  which  arose  in  consequence  of  the  first.  Mason  is 
inclined  to  place  it  in  March,  within  a  month  after  the  issue  of  the 
first,  but  that  seems  to  me  a  little  too  early.  In  issuing  the  edict 
Diocletian  followed  the  example  of  Valerian  in  part,  and  yet  only  in 
part;  for  instead  of  commanding  that  the  church  officers  be  slain,  he 
commanded  only  that  they  be  seized.  He  evidently  believed  that 
he  could  accomplish  his  purpose  best  bv  getting  the  leading  men  of 
the  church  into  his  hands  and  holding  tnem  as  hostages,  while  deny- 
ing them  the  glory  of  martyrdom  (cf.  Mason,  p.  139  sq.).  The  per- 
sons affected  by  the  edict,  according  to  Eusebius,  were  "  all  the 
rulers  of  the  churches*'  {rov%  ri»v  iKKki^ii»v  wpoi6pov%  irai^raf ;  cf. 
also  Mart.  Pal.  Imrod.,  \  3).^  In  chap.  6,  §  8,  he  says  rov«  irayra- 
^dir<  ri»v  iKKArftriitv ^  irpo«rTo»ra«.  These  words  would  seem  to 
imply  that  only  the  bishops  were  intended,  but  we  learn  from  Lac- 
tantius  (/>/  mor/./ers.  15)  that  presbyters  and  other  officers  i^ff' 
hyUri  ae  mtnistrt)  were  included,  and  this  is  confirmed,  as  Mason 
remarks  (p.  x3^note^,  hy  the  sequel.  We  must  therefore  take  the 
words  used  by  Eusebius  tn  the  general  sense  of  **  church  officei^." 
According  to  Lactantius,  their  families  sufiered  with  them  {cum 
omnibus  tuts  dtductbantur) ,  but  Eusebius  says  nothing  >of  that. 


afterwards  by  every  artifice  be  compelled   to 
sacrifice.' 

CHAPTER   III. 

T7i€  Nature  of  the  Conflicts  endured  in  the 

Persecution, 

Then  truly  a  great  many  rulers  of  the 
churches  eagerly  endured  terrible  sufferings, 
and  furnished  examples  of  noble  conflicts, 
a  multitude  of  others/  benumbed  in  spirit  by  ^ 
fear,  were  easily  weakened  at  the  first  onset.  ; 
Of  the  rest  each  one  endured  different  forms  of  \ 
torture.*    The  body  of  one  was  scourged  with 
rods.     Another  was  punished  with  insupportable 
rackings  and  scrapings,  in  which  some  suf- 
fered a  miserable  death.      Others  passed       2 
through  different  conflicts.    Thus  one,  while 
those  around  pressed  him  on  by  force  and   . 
dragged  him  to  the  abominable  and  impure  sac-    \ 
rifices,  was  dismissed  as  if  he  had  sacrificed, 
though  he  had  not.'    Another,  though  he  had 
not  approached  at  all,  nor  touched  any  polluted 

*  We  learn  from  Lactantius  (/.r.)  that  the  officers  of  the  church, 
under  the  terms  of  the  second  edict,  were  thrown  into  prison  without 
any  option  being  given  them  in  the  matter  of  sacrificing.  They 
were  not  asked  to  sacrifice,  but  were  imprisoned  unconditionally. 
This  was  so  far  in  agreement  with  Valerian's  edict,  which  had  de- 
creed the  instant  death  of  all  church  officers  without  the  option  of 
sacrificing.  But  as  Eusebius  tells  us  herej  they  were  afterwards 
called  upon  to  sacrifice,  and  as  he  tells  us  m  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  next  chapter,  multitudes  yielded,  and  that  sf  course  meant  their 
release,  as  indeed  we  are  directly  told  in  chap.  6,  §  xo.  We  may 
gather  from  the  present  passage  and  from  the  other  passages  referred 
to,  taken  in  connection  with  the  second  chapter  of  the  Martyrs  of 
PaUsttHtt  that  this  decree,  ordaining  their  release  on  condition  of 
sacrificing,  was  issued  on  the  occasion  of  Diocletian's  Vicennalia, 
which  were  celebrated  in  December,  303,  on  the  twentieth  anniver- 
•sary  of  the  death  of  Carus,  which  Diocletian  reckoned  as  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  though  he  was  not  in  reality  emperor  until  the 
following  September.  A  considerable  time,  therefore,  elapsed  be- 
tween the  edict  ordaining  the  imprisonment  of  church  officers  and 
the  edict  commanding  their  release  upon  condition  of  sacrificing^. 
This  latter  is  commonly  known  as  Diocletian's  Third  Edict,  andis 
usually  spoken  of  as  still  harsher  than  any  that  preceded  it.  It  is 
true  that  it  did  result  in  the  torture  of  a  great  manv,— for  those 
who  did  not  sacrifice  readily  were  to  be  compelled  to  do  so,  if  possi- 
ble, —  but  their  death  was  not  aimed  at.  If  they  would  not  sacrifice, 
they  were  simply  to  remain  in  prison,  as  before.  Those  who  dia 
die  at  this  time  seem  to  have  died  under  torture  that  was  intended, 
not  to  kill  them,  but  to  bring  about  their  release.  As  Mason  shows, 
then,  this  third  edict  was  of  the  nature  of  an  amnesty:  was  rather 
a  step  toward  toleration  than  a  sharpening  of  the  persecution.  The 
prisons  were  to  be  emptied,  as  was  customary  011  such  great  occa- 
sions, and  the  church  officers  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes,  on  condition  that  they  should  sacrifice.  Inasmuch  as 
they  had  not  been  allowed  to  leave  prison  on  any  condition  before, 
this  was  clearly  a  mark  of  favor  (see  Mason,  p.  aoo  sq.).  Many  were 
released  even  without  sacrificing,  and  in  tneir  desire  to  empty  the 
prisons,  the  governors  devised  various  expedients  for  freeing  at  least 
a  part  of  those  who  would  not  yield  (cf.  the  instances  mentioned  in 
the  next  chapter).  At  the  same  time,  some  governors  got  rid  of 
their  prisoners  fay  putting  them  to  death,  sometimes  simply  by  in- 
creasing the  severity  of  the  tortures  intended  to  try  them,  sometimes 
as  a  penalty  for  rash  or  daring  words  uttered  by  the  prisoners,  whi(h 
were  interpreted  as  treasonable,  and  which,  perhaps,  the  officials 
had  employed  their  ingenuity,  when  necessary,  to  elicit.  Thus 
many  might  sufler  death,  unoer  various  legal  pretenses,  although 
the  terms  of  the  edict  did  not  legally  permit  death  to  be  inflicted  as 
a  punishment  for  Christianity.  The  death  penalty  was  not  decreed 
until  the  issue  of  the  Fourtn  Edict  (see  fa«low.  Mart.  Pal.  chap. 
3,  note  s). 

^  jivpipi  V  aAAoi.    See  the  previous  chapter,  note  8. 

*  I.e.  those  who,  when  freedom  was  oflered  tnem  on  condition  of 
sacrificing,  refused  to  accept  it  at  that  price.  It  was  desirous  that 
the  prisons  which  had  for  so  long  been  filled  with  these  Christian 
prisoners  (see  chap.  6,  9  9)  should,  if  possible,  be  cleared:  and  this 
doubtless  combined  with  the  desire  to  oreak  the  stubbornness  of  the 
prisoners  to  promote  the  use  of  torture  at  this  time. 

*  See  the  prevMus  chapter,  note  8. 
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thing,  when  others  said  that  he  had  sacrificed, 

went  away,  bearing  the  accusation  in  silence. 

Another  being  taken  up  half  dead,  was  cast 

aside  as  if  already  dead,  and  again  a  certain 

3  one  lying  upon  the  ground  was  dragged  a 
long  distance  by  his    feet    and    counted 

among  those  who  had  sacrificed.  One  cried 
out  and  with  a  loud  voice  testified  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  sacrifice ;  another  shouted  that  he 
was  a  Christian,  being  resplendent  in  the  con- 
fession of  the  saving  Name.  Another  protested 
that  he  had  not  sacrificed  and  never  would. 
But  they  were  struck  in  the  mouth  and  silenced 
by  a  large  band  of  soldiers  who  were  drawn 

4  up  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  were  smitten 
on  the  face  and  cheeks  and  driven  away 

by  force ;  so  important  did  the  enemies  of  piety 
regard  it,  by  any  means,  to  seem  to  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose.  But  these  things  did  not 
avail  them  against  the  holy  martyrs ;  for  an  ac- 
curate description  of  whom,  what  word  of  ours 
could  suffice? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tlie  Famous  Martyrs  of  Gody  who  filled  Every 
Place  with  their  Memory  and  won  Various 
Crowns  in  behalf  of  Religion, 

1  For  we  might  tell  of  many  who  showed 
admirable  zeal  for  the  religion  of  the  God 

of  the  universe,  not  only  from  the  beginning  of 
the  general  persecution,  but  long  before 

2  that  time,  while  yet  peace  prevailed.     For 
though  he  who  had  received  power  was 

seemingly  aroused  now  as  from  a  deep  sleep, 
yet  from  the  time  after  Decius  and  Valerian, 
he  had  been  plotting  secredy  and  without  no- 
tice against  the  churches.  He  did  not  wage 
war  against  all  of  us  at  once,  but  made  trial  at 
first  only  of  those  in  the  army.  For  he  sup- 
posed that  the  others  could  be  taken  easily  if 
he  should  first  attack  and  subdue  these.  There- 
upon many  of  the  soldiers  were  seen  most  cheer- 
fully embracing  private  life,  so  that  they  might 
not  deny  their  piety  toward  the  Creator  of 

3  the  universe.    For  when  the  commander,^ 
whoever  he  was,*  began  to  persecute  the  sol- 

>  irTparoir«8apx^« 
.  *  In  the  Ckrcn.  we  are  told  of  a  commander  by  name  Veturius, 
who  is  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  the  one  referred  to  here.  Why 
Euaebius  does  not  give  his  name  in  the  Historv,  we  do  not  know. 
There  seems  to  be  contempt  in  the  phrase,  "  whoever  he  was,"  and 
it  may  be  that  he  did  not  consider  him  worth  naming.  In  Jerome's 
version  of  the  CHron.  (sixteenth  ^ear  of  Diocletian)  we  read: 
Vttnriut  magister  militim  Chritttano*  milites  perstquitur^paM- 
latim  ex  illojawi  tempore Ptrsecutiont  advertum  no*  inciptente  ; 
in  the  Armenun  (fourteenth  year) :  Vetnriu*  magister  mttitue  eos 
qui  in  exercitu  Ckrisiiani  erantt  clanculum  opprimebai  aique 
ex  hoc  inde  tempore  uhique  locorum  persecntio  se  extendit. 
Evidently  the  occurrence  took  place  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  regular  persecution,  but  the  exact  date  cannot  be  determined. 
It  is  prorable.  moreover,  from  the  way  in  which  Eusebius  refers  to 
the  man  in  tne  History  that  he  was  a  comparatively  insignificant 
commander,  who  took  ine  course  he  did  on  nis  own  responsibility. 


diers,  separating  into  tribes  and  purging  those 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  army,  giving  them  the 
choice  either  by  obeying  to  receive  the  honor 
which  belonged  to  them,  or  on  the  other  hand 
to  be  deprived  of  it  if  they  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand, a  great  many  soldiers  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
without  hesitation,  instantly  preferred  the  con- 
fession of  him  to  the  seeming  glory  and 
prosperity  which  they  were  enjoying.  And  4 
one  and  another  of  them  occasionally  re- 
ceived in  exchange,  for  their  pious  constancy,* 
not  only  the  loss  of  position,  but  death.  But 
as  yet  the  instigator  of  this  plot  proceeded  with 
moderation,  and  ventured  so  far  as  blood  only 
in  some  instances ;  for  the  multitude  of  believ- 
ers, as  it  is  likely,  made  him  afraid,  and  deterred 
him  from  waging  war  at  once  against  all. 
But  when  he  made  the  attack  more  boldly,  5 
it  is  impossible  to  relate  how  many  and 
what  sort  of  martjrrs  of  God  could  be  seen, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  cities  and 
countries.* 

CHAFFER  V. 

Those  in  Nicomedia} 

Immediately  on  the  publication  of  the  1 
decree  against  the  churches  in  Nicomedia,' 
a  certain* man,  not  obscure  but  very  highly 
honored  with  distinguished  temporal  dignities, 
moved  with  zeal  toward  God,  and  incited  with 
ardent  &ith,  seized  the  edict  as  it  was  posted 
openly  and  publicly,  and  tore  it  to  pieces  as  a 
profane  and  impious  thing ;  *  and  this  was  done 

At  least,  th^e  is  no  reason  to  connect  the  act  with  Diocletian  and  to 
suppose  it  ordered  by  him.  All  that  we  know  of  his  relation  to  the 
Chnstians  forbids  such  a  supposition.  There  may  have  been  some 
particular  occasion  for  such  a  move  in  the  present  instance,  which 
evidently  aflected  only  a  small  part  of  the  army,  and  resulted  in  only 
a  few  deaths  (see  the  next  paragnph).  PertiafM  some  insubordi- 
nation was  discovered  among  the  Cnristian  soldiers,  which  led  the 
commander  to  be  suspicious  of  all  of  them,  and  hence  to  put  the 
test  to  them,  —  which  was  always  in  order, — to  prove  their  loyalty. 
It  is  plain  that  he  did  not  intend  to  put  any  of  them  to  death,  but 
only  to  dismiss  such  as  refused  to  evmce  their  loyalty  by  oflering 
the  customary  sacrifices.  Some  of  the  Christian  soldiers,  nowever, 
were  not  content  with  simple  dismission,  but  in  their  eagerness  to 
evince  their  Christianity  said  and  did  things  which  it  was  impossible 
for  any  commander  to  overlook  (cf.  the  instances  given  by  Mswon. 
p.  41  sq.).  It  was  such  soldiers  as  these  that  sunered  death;  and 
they  of  course  were  executed,  not  because  they  were  Christians,  but 
because  they  were  insubordinate.  Their  death  was  brought  on 
themselves  by  their  foolish  fanaticism:  and  they  have  no  claim  to  be 
honored  as  martyrs,  although  Eusebius  evidently  regarded  them  as 
such. 

*  We  should  rather  say  "  for  their  rash  and  imjustifiable  faaat- 
icism.' 

*  In  this  sentence  reference  is  made  to  the  general  persecution, 
which  did  not  begin  until  some  time  after  the  events  recorded  i^  the 
previous  paragraphs. 

*  Nicomedia,  the  capiul  city  of  Bithynia,  became  Diocletian's 
chief  place  of  residence,  and  was  made  by  him  the  Eastern  capital  of 
the  empire. 

*  Tne  great  church  of  Nicomedia  was  destroyed  on  Feb.  S3.  303, 
and  the  First  Edict  was  published  on  the  following  day  (sec  above, 
chap,  a,  note  3). 

'  Lactantius  relates  this  account  in  hb  De  mort.  fers.  chap. 
Z3,  and  expresses  disapproval  of  the  act,  while  aamlring  the 
spirit  of  the  man.  He,  too,  is  silent  in  renrd  to  the  name  of  the 
man,  though,  living  as  he  did  in  Nicomedia,  he  can  hardly  have 
been  ignorant  of  it.  We  may  perhaps  imagine  that  he  md  not 
care  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  man  whom  he  considered  to  have 
acted  rashly  and  illegally.    The  old  martyrologies  give  the  man's 
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■while  two  of  the  sovereigns  were  in  the  same 
city,  —  the  oldest  of  all,  and  the  one  who  held  the 
fourth  place  in  the  government  after  him/ 
2  But  this  man,  first  in  that  place,  after  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  such  a  manner  suf- 
fered those  things  which  were  likely  to  follow 
such  daring,  and  kept  his  spirit  cheerful  and 
undisturbed  till  death. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Those  in  the  Palace, 

1  This  period  produced  divine  and  illus- 
trious martyrs,  above  all  whose  praises  have 

ever  been  sung  and  who  have  been  celebrated 
for  courage,  whether  among  Greeks  or  barba- 
rians, in  the  person  of  Dorotheus  ^  and  the  ser- 
vants that  were  with  him  in  the  palace.  Although 
they  received  the  highest  honore  from  their  mas- 
ters, and  were  treated  by  them  as  their  own 
children,  they  esteemed  reproaches  and  trials 
for  religion,  and  the  many  forms  of  death  that 
were  invented  against  them,  as,  in  truth,  greater 
riches  than  the  glory  and  luxury  of  this  life. 

We  will  describe  the  manner  in  which  one  of 

them  ended  his  life,  and  leave  our  readers  to  infer 

from  his  case  the  sufferings  of  the  others. 

2  A  certain  man  was  brought  forward  in  the 
above-mentioned  city,  before  the  rulers  of 

whom  we  have  spoken.*  He  was  then  com- 
manded to  sacrifice,  but  as  he  refused,  he  was 
ordered  to  be  stripped  and  raised  on  high  and 
beaten  with  rods  over  his  entire  body,  until, 
being  conquered,  he  should,  even  against 

3  his  will,  do  what  was  commanded.     But  as 
he  was  unmoved  by  these  sufferings,  and 

his  bones  were  already  appearing,  they  mbced 
vinegar  with  salt  and  poured  it  upon  the  man- 
gled parts  of  his  body.  As  he  scorned  these 
agonies,  a  gridiron  and  fire  were  brought  for- 
ward. And  the  remnants  of  his  body,  like  flesh 
intended  for  eating,  were  placed  on  the  fire,  not 
at  once,  lest  he  should  expire  instantly,  but  a 
little  at  a  time.  And  those  who.  placed  him  on 
the  pyre  were  not  permitted  to  desist  until,  after 
such  sufferings,  he   should  assent  to   the 

4  things  commanded.     But  he  held  his  pur- 
pose firmly,  and  victoriously  gave  up  his 

aane  as  John.  That  he  deserved  death  is  clear  enough.  He  was 
not  a  martyr  to  the  faith,  but  a  criminal,  who  was  justly  executed 
for  treasonable  conduct.  The  first  edict  contemplated  no  violence 
to  the  persons  of  the  Christians.  If  they  sufiered  death,  it  was  solely 
in  consequence  of  their  own  rashness,  as  in  the  present  case.  It^  is 
clear  that  such  an  incident  as  this  would  anger  Diocletian  and  in- 
crease his  suspicions  of  Christians  as  a  class,  and  thus  tend  to  pre- 
cipiute  a  regular  persecution.  It  must  have  seemed  to  the  authori- 
ties  that  the  man  would  hardly  commit  such  a  foolhardy  act  unless 
he  was  conscious  of  the  support  of  a  large  body  of  the  populace,  and 
so  the'  belief  in  the  wide  extension  of  the  plot  which  had  caused  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  emperors  must  have  been  confirmed. 
See  below,  p.  398  sq.  ^  i.e.  Diocletian  and  Galerius. 

^  On  Dorotheus,  see  above,  chap,  z,  note  3. 

*  i.e.  in  Nicomedia,  before  Diocletian  and  Galerius. 


life  while  the  tortures  were  still  going  on.  Such 
was  the  martyrdom  of  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
palace,  who  was  indeed  well  worthy  of  his 
name,  for  he  was  called  Peter.®  The  martyr-  6 
doms  of  the  rest,  though  they  were  not  infe- 
rior to  his,  we  will  pass  by  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
recording  only  that  Dorotheus  and  Gorgonius,*  with 
many  others  of  the  royal  household,  after  varied 
sufferings,  ended  their  lives  by  strangling,  and 
bore  away  the  trophies  of  God-given  victory. 

At  this  time  Anthimus,*  who  then  pre-  6 
sided  over  the  church  in  Nicomedia,  was 
beheaded  for  his  testimony  to  Christ.  A  great 
multitude  of  martyrs  were  added  to  him,  a  con- 
flagration having  broken  out  in  those  very  days 
in  the  palace  at  Nicomedia,  I  know  not  how, 
which  through  a  false  suspicion  was  laid  to  our 

*  vtfrpof ,  "  a  rock.'*  It  is  clear  from  the  account  of  Lactantius 
(chap.  xO  that  this  man,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion, suffered  after  the  second  conflagration  in  the  oalace  and  in 
consequence  of  it  (see  below,  p.  400) .  The  two  conflagrations  led 
Diocletian  to  resort  to  torture  m  order  to  ascertain  the  guilty  parties, 
or  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  plots  of  the  Christians. 
Examination  by  torture  was  the  common  mode  of  procedure  under 
such  circumstances,  and  hence  implies  no  unusual  cruelty  in  the 

1>resent  case.  The  death  even  of  these  men,  therefore,  cannot  be 
ooked  upon  as  due  to  persecution.^  Tlieir  offense  was  purely  a 
civil  one.  They  were  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  a  treasonable 
plot,  and  of  twice  setting  tire  to  the  palace.  Their  refusal  to  sacri- 
nee  under  such  circumstances,  and  thus  evince  their  loyalty  at  so 
critical  a  time,  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  practically  a  confession 
of  guilt,  — at  any  rate  as  insubordination  on  a  most  grave  occasion, 
and  as  such  fitly  punishable  by  death.  Compare  Pliny's  epistle  to 
Trajan,  in  which  he  expresses  the  opinion  that "  pertinacious  and 
inflexible  obstinacy "  ouj^ht  at  any  rate  to  be  punislied,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  Christianity  as  such  (see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap. 
33,  note  i) ;  and  at  such  a  time  as  this  Diocletian  must  have  felt  that 
the  first  duty  of  all  his  subjects  was  to  place  their  loyalty  beyond 
suspicion  by  doing  readily  that  which  was  demanded.  His  impa- 
tience  with  the  Christians  must  have  been  increasing  under  all  these 
provocations,  and  thus  the  regular  persecution  was  becoming  ever 
more  imminent. 

*  Gorgonius  has  been  already  mentioned  in  chap,  x,  above.  See 
note  4  on  that  chapter. 

<  In  a  fragment  preserved  by  the  Ckron*  Pasckale^  and  purport- 
ing to  be  a  part  of  .an  epistle  written  from  prison,  shortly  before  his 
death,  by  the  presbyter  Lucian  of  Antioch  to  the  church  of  diat 
city,  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Nionnedia,  is  mentioned  as  having  just 
suffered  martyrdom  (see  Routh's  ReL  Sac.  IV.  p.  5).  Lucian, 
however,  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  during  the  persecution 
of  Maximinus  (a.d.  ^tx  or  3x2).  See  below,  Bk.  IX.  chap.  6,  and 
Jerome's  de  vir.  ill.  chap.  77.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  if  the 
fragment  given  in  the  Ckron.  Paschale  be  genuine,  and  there 
seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  it,  that  Anthimus  suffered  martyr- 
dom not  under  Diocletian,  but  under  Maximinus,  in  ^ix  or  3x2.  In 
that  case  Eusebius  is  mistaken  in  putting  his  deatn  at  this  eariy 
date,  in  connection  with  the  members  or  the  imperial  household. 
Indeed,  we  see  no  reason  for  his  execution  at  this  time,  and  should 
find  it  difficult  to  explain  if  we  were  to  accept  it.  In  the  time  of 
Maximinus,  however,  it  is  perfectly  natural,  and  of  a  piece  with  the 
execution  of  Peter  of  Alexandria  smd  other  notable  prelates.  Euse- 
bius, as  we  have  already  seen,  pays  no  attention  to  chronology  in 
this  Eighth  Book,  and  nence  there  is  no  great  weight  to  be  placed 
upon  his  mention  of  the  death  of  Anthimus  at  this  particular  place. 
Nlason  (p.  324)  says  that  Hunziker  (p.  aSx)  has  conclusively  shown 
Eusebius'  mistake  at  this  point.  I  have  not  seen  Hunziker,  and 
therefore  cannot  judge  of  the  validity  of  his  iBguments,  but,  on  the 
grounds  already  stated,  have  no  hestution  in  expressing  my  agree- 
ment with  his  conclusion.  Of  Anthimus  himself;  we  know  nothing 
beyond  what  has  been  already  intimated.  In  chap.  X3,  §  x,  below, 
he  is  mentioned  again,  but  nothing  additional  is  told  us  in  regard 
to  him. 

Having  observed  Eusebius'  mistake  in  regard  to  Anthimus,  we 
realize  ^at  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  him  any  more  accurate  in 
respect  to  the  other  martyrdoms  referred  to  in  this  paragraph.  In 
fact,  it  is  clear  enough  that,  in  so  far  as  his  account  is  not  merely 
rhetorical,  it  relates  to  events  that  took  place  not  at  this  early  date, 
but  during  a  later  time,  after  the  regular  religious  persecution  had 
begun.  No  such  **  multitude  "  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
flagration as  Eusebius  thinks.  The  martyrdoms  of  which  he  has 
heard  belong  rather  to  the  time  after  the  Fourth  Edict  (see  below. 
Mart.  Pal.  chap.  3,  note  2)4  or  possibly  to  the  still  later  time  when 
Maximinus  was  at  Nicomedia,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  bloody 
career  of  persecution. 
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people.*  Entire  families  of  the  pious  in  that 
place  were  put  to  death  in  masses  at  the  royal 
command,  some  by  the  sword,  and  others  by 
fire.  It  is  reported  that  with  a  certain  divine 
and  indescribable  eagerness  men  and  women 
rushed  into  the  fire.  And  the  executioners 
bound  a  large  number  of  others  and  put  them 
on  boats  ^  and  threw  them  into  the  depths  of 

7  the  sea.  And  those  who  had  been  es- 
teemed their  masters  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  dig  up  the  bodies  of  the  imperial  servants, 
who  had  been  committed  to  the  earth  with  suit- 
able burial,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea,  lest  any, 
as  they  thought,  regarding  them  as  gods,  might 
worship  them  lying  in  their  sepulchers.® 

Such  things  occurred  in  Nicomedia  at  the 

8  beginning  of  the   persecution.*     But  not 
long  after,  as  persons  in  the  country  called 

Melitene,"  and  others  throughout  Syria,"  at- 


*  Eucebios  does  not  accuse  Galerius  of  being  the  author  of  the 
conflagration,  as  Lactantius  does.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  known 
very  httle  about  the  matter.  He  mentions  only  one  fire,  whereas 
Lactantius  distinctly  tells  us  there  were  two,  fifteen  days  apart 
(chap.  14).  Euaebius  evidently  has  only  the  very  vaniest  informa- 
tion m  regard  to  the  progress  of  affairs  at  Nicomedia,  and  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  actual  order  and  connection  of  events.  In  regard 
to  the  effects  of  the  fire  upon  Diocletian's  attitude  toward  the  Chris- 
tians, see  above,  note  31  and  below,  p.  400.  Constantine  (Orai.  ad 
Sanct.  Coet.  XxV.  a)  manv  years  aiterwards  referred  to  the  fire  as 
caused  by  lightning,  which  is  clearly  only  a  makeshift,  for,  as 
Burckhardt  remarks,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  in  that  case 
how  the  fire '  originated.  And,  moreover,  such  an  explanation  at 
best  could  account  for  only  one  of  the  fires.  The  fact  that  Constan- 
tine feels  it  necessary  to  invent  such  an  explanation  gives  the  occur- 
rence a  still  more  suspicious  look,  and  one  not  altogether  favorable 
to  the  Christians.  In  fact,  it  must  be  acknowledge  that  the  case 
against  them  is  pretty  strong. 

*  Literallv,  "The  executioners,  having  bound  a  large  number 
of  others  on  boats,  threw  them  into  the  depUis  of  the  sea  *  {,h^aan%% 
tk  ot  iiuitoi  aAAo  Ti  vA^tfot  itiX  VKa^otf ,  roic  tfoAarrioif  ivawtipiir- 
toy  fivioit).  Tim  construction  is  evidently  a  pregnant  one,  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  boats  and  all  were  thrown  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  They  seem  to  have  bound  the  prisoners,  and  carried 
them  out  to  sea  on  boats,  and  then  thrown  them  overboard.  Com- 
pare the  Peusion  of^  St*  Theodotut  (Mason,  p.  369),  where  we  are 
told  that  the  '*  President  then  bade  them  hang  stones  about  their 
necks,  and  embark  them  on  a  small  shallop  and  row  them  out  to  a 
spot  where  the  lake  was  deeper;  and  so  they  were  cast  into  the 
water  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  from  the  shore." 
Crusft  translates,  *'  binding  another  number  upon  planks,"  but  vica^if 
will  hardly  bear  that  meanmg ;  and  even  if  it  could,  we  should  scarcely 
expect  men  to  be  bound  to  flanks  if  the  desire  was  to  "  cast  them 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea."  Lactantius  (chap.  tO,  in  speaking  of 
these  same  seneral  occurrences,  says,  '*  Servants,  having  millstones 
tied  about  their  necks,  were  cast  into  the  sea." 

Closs  remarks  that  drowning  was  looked  upon  in  ancient  times 
as  the  most  disgraceful  punishment,  because  it  implied  that  the 
'    criminals  were  not  worthv  to  receive  ourial. 

*  Compare  6k.  IV.  diap.  15,  §  41,  above,  and  Lactantius,  Div. 
Inst.  V.  zx.  That  in  the  present  case  the  suspicion  that  the  Chris- 
tians would  worship  the  remains  of  these  so-called  martyrs  was  not 
founded  merely  upon  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  Christians  in  gen- 
eral in  relation  to  the  relics  of  their  martvrs,  but  upon  actual  expe- 
rience of  their  conduct  in  connection  witn  these  particular  martyrs, 
is  shown  by  the  factdat  the  eniperor  first  buried  them,  and  af^erwara 
had  them  dug  up.  Evidently  (Christians  showed  them  such  honor, 
and  collected  in  such  numbers  about  their  tombs,  that  he  believed 
it  was  nccessarr  to  take  some  such  step  in  order  to  prevent  the  erowth 
of  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  which  was  constantly  fostenMl  by  such  demon- 
strations.   Compare  the  remarks  of  Mason  on  p.  135. 

*  Part  of  the  events  mentioned  in  this  chapter  occurred  at  the 
beginning:  others,  a  considerable  time  later.    See  note  5,  above. 

10  Melitene  was  the  name  of  a  district  and  a  city  in  Eastern 
Cappadocia.  Upon  the  outbreak  there  we  know  only  what  can  be 
gathered  from  this  passaee,  although  Mason  (p.  xa6  sq.)  connects  it 
with  a  rebellion,  of^whicn  an  account  is  given  m  Simeon  Metaphras- 
tes.  It  is  possible  that  the  account  of  the  Metaphrast  is  authentic, 
and  that  tne  uprising  referred  to  here  is  to  be  identified  with  it,  but 
more  than  that  cannot  be  said.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  out- 
break was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Second  Edict, 
in  which  case  of  course  it  is  clear  that  the  Christians,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  were  held  responsible  for  it.    See  above,  chap,  a,  note  7. 


tempted  to  usurp  the  government,  a  royal  edict 
directed  that  the  rulers  of  the  churches  every- 
where "  should  be  thrown  into  prison  and 
bonds.  What  was  to  be  seen  after  this  9 
exceeds  all  description.  A  vast  multitude 
were  imprisoned  in  every  place ;  and  the  prisons 
everywhere,  which  had  long  before  been  pre- 
pared for  murderers  and  robbers  of  graves, 
were  filled  with  bishops,  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, readers  and  exorcists/^  so  that  room  was 
no  longer  left  in  them  for  those  condemned 
for  crimes.  And  as  other  decrees  followed  10 
the  first,  directing  that  those  in  prison  if 
they  would  sacrifice  should  be  permitted  to 
depart  in  fireedom,  but  that  those  who  refiised 
should  be  harassed  with  many' tortures,^^  how 
could  any  one,  again,  number  the  multitude  of 
martyrs  in  every  province,**  and  especially  of 
those  in  Africa,  and  Mauritania,  and.Thebais, 
and  Egypt?  From  this  last  country  many  went 
into  other  cities  and  provinces,  and  became 
iUustrious  through  mart)^om. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Hie  Egyptians  in  Phcsnicia, 

Those  of  them  that  were  conspicuous  in      L 
Palestine  we  know,  as  also  those  that  were 
at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia.^    Who  that  saw  them  was 

u  Valesius  identifies  this  usurpation  in  Syria  with  that  of  Eugenius 
in  Antioch,  of  which  we  are  told  by  Ltbanius  (in  his  Oratto  ad 
Theodosium  pott  recemciliatumemf  and  in  his  Orati»  ad  Tkecd. 
d*  sedition*  Aniiock.^  according  to  Valesius).  The  latter  was  but  a 
small  affair,  involving  only  a  band  of  some  five  hundred  soldiers,  who 
coi^pelled  their  commander  Eugenius,  to  assume  the  purple,  but  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  people  of  the  city  widiin  twenty-four  hours. 
See  the  note  <A  Valesius  ad  locum,  Tillemont's  Hist,  des  Emp.  IX. 
7^  u\.^  and  Mason,  p.  la^  sq.  This  rebellion  took  pbce  in  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  connecting  it  with  the  up- 
rising mentioned  here  by  Eusebius.  The  words  of  Eusdmis  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  was  thinking,  not  of  a  single  rebellion,  but  of 
a  number  which  took  place  in  various  parts  of  Syria.  In  that  case, 
the  Antiochian  affiur  may  have  been  one  of  them. 

U  roh%  irarrax*^  ^***'  ^iucAiy<riwv  irpocarwrflic.  Up<m  this  sec* 
ond  edict^  see  above,  chap.  «,  note  7. 

"  It  u  evident  enough  from  this  clause  alone  that  the  word 
vpoco-TMroc.  "rulers,"  is  to  be  taken  in  a  broad  sense.  See  the 
note  just  referred  to. 

>«  The  Third  Edict  of  Diocletian.  Eusebius  evidently  looks 
upon  the  edict  as  a  sharpening  of  the  persecution,  but  is  mtsUJcen  in 
his  view.  The  idea  was  not  that  those  who  refused  to  sacrifice 
should  be  punished  by  torture  for  not  sacrificing,  but  that  torture 
should  be  applied  in  order  to  induce  them  to  sacrinoe,  and  thus  ren- 
der it  possible  to  release  them.  The  end  sought  was  their  release, 
not  their  punishment.  Upon  the  date  and  mterpretation  of  this- 
edict,  see  chap,  a,  note  8. 

^  Eusebius  is  probably  again  in  error,  as  so  often  in  this  book, 
in  connecting  a  "  multitude  of  martyrs  in  every  province  "  with  this 
Third  Edict.  Wholesale  persecution  and  persecution  as  such — 
aimed  directly  at  the  destruction  of  all  Christians  —  did  not  begin 
until  the  issue  of  the  Fourth  Edict  (see  below,  Mart.  Pal.  chap.  3, 
note  a).  These  numerous  inartyraoms  referred  to  here  doubtless 
belong  to  the  period  after  the  issue  of  that  edict,  although  in  Africa 
and  Mauritania,  which  were  under  Maximian,  considerable_  blood 
was  probably  shed  even  before  that  time.  For  it  was  possible,  of 
course,  for  a  cruel  and  irresponsible  ruler  like  Maximian  to  fix  the 
death  penalty  for  refusal  to  deliver  up  the  Christian  books,  or  for 
other  acts  of  obstinacy  which  the  C^instian  would  quite  commonly 
commit.  These  cases,  however,  must  be  looked  upon  as  excep- 
tional at  this  stage  of  anairs«  and  certainly  rare. 

»  From  the  Martyrs  of  Paltstint^  chap.  8  sq.  (more  fully  in 
the  Syriac:  Cureton's  English  translation,  p.  s6  sq.),  we  learn  that 
in  the  sixth  and  following  years  of  the  persecution,  many  Egyptian 
Christians  were  sent  to  Palestine  to  labor  in  the  mines  there,  and 
that  they  underwent  the  severest  tortures  in  that  country.    No  men- 
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not  astonished  at  the  numberless  stripes,  and  at 
the  firmness  which  these  truly  wonderful  athletes 
of  religion  exhibited  under  them?  and  at  their 
contest,  immediately  after  the  scourging,  with 
bloodthirsty  wild  beasts,  as  they  were  cast  be- 
fore leopards  and  different  kinds  of  bears  and 
wild  boars  and  bulls  goaded  with  fire  and  red-hot 
iron?  and  at  the  marvelous  endurance  of  these 
noble  men  in  the  face  of  all  s6rts  of  wild 
beasts? 

2  We  were  present  ourselves  when  these 
things  occurred,  and  have  put  on  record 

the  divine  power  of  our  martyred  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  present  and  manifested  itself 
mightily  in  the  martyrs.  For  a  long  time  the 
man-devouring  beasts  did  not  dare  to  touch  or 
draw  near  the  bodies  of  those  dear  to  God,  but 
rushed  upon  the  others  who  from  the  outside 
irritated  and  urged  them  on.  And  they  would 
not  in  the  least  touch  the  holy  athletes,  as  they 
stood-  alone  and  naked  and  shook  their  hands 
at  them  to  draw  them  toward  themselves,  —  for 
they  were  commanded  to  do  this.  But  when- 
ever they  rushed  at  them,  they  were  restrained 
as  if  by  some  diviner  power  and  retreated 

3  again.    This  continued  for  a  long  time, 
and  occasioned  no  litde  wonder  to  the 

spectators.     And  as  the  first  wild  beast  did 
nothing,  a  second  and  a  third  were  let  loose 

4  against  one  and  the  same  martyr.  One 
could  not  but  be  astonished  at  the  invinci- 
ble firmness  of  these  holy  men,  and  the  endur- 
ing and  immovable  constancy  of  those  whose 
bodies  were  young.  You  could  have  seen  a 
youth  not  twenty  years  of  age  standing  unbound 
and  stretching  out  his  hands  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  unterrified  and  untrembling  mind, 
engaged  earnestly  in  prayer  to  God,  and  not  in 
the  least  going  back  or  retreating  from  the  place 
where  he  stood,  while  bears  and  leopards,  breath- 
ing rage  and  death,  almost  touched  his  flesh. 
And  yet  their  mouths  were  restrained,  I  know 
not  how,  by  a  divine  and  incomprehensible 
power,  and  they  ran  back  again  to  their  place. 

Such  an  one  was  he. 

5  Again  you  might  have  seen  others,  for 
they  were  five  in  all,  cast  before  a  wild  bull, 

who  tossed  into  the  air  with  his  horns  those  who' 
approached  from  the  outside,  and  mangled 
them,  leaving  them  to  be  taken  up  half  dead ; 
but  when  he  rushed  with  rage  and  threatening 
upon  the  holy  martyrs,  who  were  standing  alone, 
he  was  unable  to  come  near  them ;  but  though 
he  stamped  with  his  feet,  and  pushed  in  all 

tion  is  made  of  such  penoiu  in  the  Martyrs  of  PaUtiine  previous 
to  the  sixth  year.  Those  in  Tyre  to  whom  Eusebius  refers  very 
likely  suffered  during  the  same  period;  not  under  Diocletian,  but 
under  Maximinus,  when  the  persecution  was  at  its  height.  Since  in 
his  Martyrs  of  PaUstine  Eusebius  confines  himself  to  those  who 
suffered  m  that  country  (or  were  natives  of  it),  he  has  nothing  to 
say  about  those  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  who  seem,  from  the 
opening  of  the  next  chapter,  to  have  suffered,  all  of  them,  in  Tyre.  . 


directions  with  his  horns,  and  breathed  rage  and 
threa.tening  on  account  of  the  irritation  of  the 
burning  irons,  he  was,  nevertheless,  held  back 
by  the  sacred  Providence.  And  as  he  in  no- 
wise harmed  them,  they  let  loose  other 
wild  beasts  upon  them.  Finally,  after  these  6 
terrible  and  various  attacks  upon  them, 
they  were  all  slain  with  the  sword ;  and  instead 
of  being  buried  in  the  earth  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  waves  of  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Those  in  Egypt} 

Such  was  the  conflict  of  those  Egyptians  1 
who  contended  nobly  for  religion  in  Tyre. 
But  we  must  admire  those  also  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  their  native  land;  where  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children,  despising 
the  present  life  for  the  sake  of  the  teaching 
of  our  Saviour,  enduredi  various  deaths. 
Some  of  them,  after  scrapings  and  rackings  2 
and  severest  scourgings,  and  numberless 
other  kinds  of  tortures,  terrible  even  to  hear 
of,  were  committed  to  the  flames ;  some  were 
drowned  in  the  sea ;  some  offered  their  heads 
bravely  to  those  who  cut  them  off;  some  died 
under  their  tortures,  and  others  perished  with 
hunger.  And  yet  others  were  crucified ;  some 
according  to  the  method  commonly  employed 
for  malefactors ;  others  yet  more  cruelly,  being 
nailed  to  the  cross  with  their  heads  downward, 
and  being  kept  alive  until  they  perished  on  the 
cross  with  hunger. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Those  in  Thebais} 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the      1 
outrages  and  tortures  which  the  martyrs  in 
Thebais  endured.    They  were  scraped  over  the 
entire  body  with  shells  instead  of  hooks  until 
they  died.     Women  were  bound  by  one  foot 
and  raised  aloft  in  the  air  by  machines,  and  with 
their  bodies  altogether  bare  and  uncovered,  pre- 
sented to  all  beholders  this  most  |hameful, 
cruel,  and  inhuman  spectacle.    Others  being      2 
bound  to  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees 
perished.    For  they  drew  the.  stoutest  branches 

>  No  part  of  Christendom  suffered  more  severely  during  these 
years  than  the  territorv  of  the  tyrant  Maximinus,  who  became  a  Ce- 
sar injos,  and  who  ruled  in  EcHPt  and  Syria. 

^  Thebais,  or  the  territory  m.  Thebes,  was  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  JElgypt,  lying  between  lower  Egypt  on  the  north  uid 
iGthiopia  on  the  soutn.  From  \  4,  below,  we  learn  that  Eusebius 
was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  at  least  some  of  the  martyrdoms  to 
which  he  refers  in  the  present  chapter.  Reasons  have  been  given  on 
p.  xo,  above,  for  supposing  that  he  did  not  visit  Egypt  until  the  later 
years  of  the  persecution,  indeed  not  until  toward  the  verv  end  of  it; 
and  it  is  therefore  to  this  period  that  the  events  described  in  this 
chapter  are  to  be  ascribed. 
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together  with  machines,  and  bound  the  limbs 

of  the  martyrs  to  them ;  and  then,  allowing  the 

branches  to  assume  their  natural  position,  they 

tore  asunder  instantly  the  limbs  of  those 

3  for  whom  they  contrived  this.    All  these 
things  were  done,  not  for  a  few  days  or  a 

short  time,  but  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Some- 
times more  than  ten,  at  other  times  above  twenty 
were  put  to  death.  Again  not  less  than  thirty, 
then  about  sixty,  and  yet  again  a  hundred  men 
with  young  children  and  women,  were  slain  in 
one  day,  being  condemned  to  various  and 
diverse  torments. 

4  We,  also,  being  on  the  spot  ourselves, 
have  observed  large  crowds  in  one  day; 

-some  suffering  decapitation,  others  torture  by 

fire ;  so  that  the  murderous  sword  was  blunted, 

and  becoming  weak,  was  broken,  and  the  very 

executioners  grew  weary  and  relieved  each 

5  other.     And  we  beheld  the  most  wonder- 
ful ardor,  and-  the  truly  divine  energy  and 

^eal  of  those  who  believed  in  the  Christ  of  God. 
Por  as  soon  as  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
the  first,  one  after  another  rushed  to  the  judg- 
ment seat,  and  confessed  themselves  Christians. 
And  regarding  with  indifference  the  terrible 
things  and  the  multiform  tortures,  they  declared 
themselves  boldly  and  undauntedly  for  the  re- 
ligion of  the  God  of  the  universe.  And  they 
received  the  final  sentence  of  death  with  joy 
and  laughter  and  cheerfulness;  so  that  they 
sang  and  offered  up  hymns  and  thanksgivings 
to  the  God  of  the  universe  till  their  very  last 

breath. 
B  These  indeed  were  wonderful;  but  yet 

more  wonderful  were  those  who,  being  dis- 
tinguished for  wealth,  noble  birth,  and  honor, 
and  for  learning  and  philosophy,  held  everything 

secondary  to  the  true  religion  and  to  faith 
7      in  our  Saviour  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Such 

an  one  was  Philoromus,  who  held  a  high 
office  under  the  imperial  government  at  Alex- 
andria,* and  who  administered  justice  every  day, 
attended  by  a  military  guard  corresponding  to 
his  rank  and  Roman  dignity.  Such  also  was 
Phileas,'  bishop  of  the  church  of  Thmuis,  a  man 

*  ipX^^  '''^^<^  ov  T^v  rvxoOirav  riff  car'  'Wtfaytptiw  fiavi- 
AiK^f  BioiMi^fftutt  iyK9x*^P*^l*-^^^'  Valesius  says  that  Philoromus 
was  the  RationalUf  seu  /recitrator  inmmarMm  j^eypti.  i.e.  the 
general  finance  minister  of  Egypt  (see  above,  Bk.  vll.  chap,  xo, 
note  8) .  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  use  of  the  rtca  implies  that  Eu< 
sebius  is  not  intending  to  state  the  particular  office  wnich  he  held, 
but  simply  to  indicate  that  he  held  some  high  office,  and  this  is  all 
that  we  can  claim  for  Philoromus.  We  know  no  more  of  him  than  is 
told  us  here,  though  Act*  0/  St,  PhiUas  and  St.  PAt'/oramtu  are 
extant,  which  conuin  an  account  of  his  martyrdom,  and  are  printed 
by  the  BoUandists  and  by  Ruinart  (interesting  extracts  givten  by  Tille- 
mont,  I/.  E.  V.  p.  486  sq.,  and  by  Mason,  p.  390  sqj.  TiUemont 
Udtd.  p.  frj)  and  others  defend  their  genuineness,  but  Lardner 
ooubts  It  [Credibtlityt  chap.  60).  I  have  examined  only  the  ex- 
tracts printed  by  Tiflemont  and  Mauon,  and  am  not  prepared  to 
express  an  opinion  in  the  matter. 

*  Phileas,  bishop  of  Thmuis  (an  important  town  in  lower  Egypt, 
situated  between  tne  Tanite  and  Mendeaian  branches  of  the  Nile), 
occupies  an  important  place  among  the  Diocletian  martyrs.  The 
extant  Acts  of  his  martyrdom  have  been  referred  to  in  the  previous 
note.    He  is  mentioned  again  by  Eusebius  in  chaos,  to  and  ti.  and 


eminent  on  account  of  his  patriotism  and  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  him  to  his  country,  and  also 
on  account  of  his  philosophical  learning. 
These  persons,  although  a  multitude  of  8 
relatives  and  other  friends  besought  them, 
and  many  in  high  position,  and  even  the  judge 
himself  entreated  them,  that  they  would  have 
compassion  on  themselves  and  show  mercy  to 
their  childr^'and  wives,  yet  were  not  in  the 
least  induced  by  these  things  to  choose  the  love 
of  life,  and  to  despise  the  ordinances  of  our 
Saviour  concerning  confession  and  denial.  But 
with  manly  and  philosophic  minds,  or  rather 
with  pious  and  God-loving  souls,  they  perse- 
vered against  all  the  threats  and  insults  of  the 
judge ;  and  both  of  them  were  beheaded. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TTie  Writings  of  Phileas  the  Martyr  describing 
the  Occurrences  at  Alexandria, 

Since  we  have  mentioned  Phileas  as  hav-  1 
ing  a  high  reputation  for  secular  learning, 
let  him  be  his  own  witness  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, in  which  he  shows  us  who  he  was,  and  at 
the  same  time  describes  more  accurately  than 
we  can  the  martyrdoms  which  occurred  in  his 
time  at  Alexandria :  ^ 

"  Having  before  them  all  these  examples  2 
and  models  and  noble  tokens  which  are 
given  us  in  the  Divine  and  Sacred  Scriptures, 
the  blessed  martyrs  who  were  with  us  did  not 
hesitate,  but  directing  the  eye  of  the  soul  in  sin- 
cerity toward  the  God  over  all,  and  having  their 
mind  set  upon  death  for  religion,  they  adhered 
firmly  to  their  calling.  For  they  understood 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  become  man  on 
our  account,  that  he  might  cut  off  all  sin  and 
furnish  us  with  the  means  of  entrance  into  eter- 


in  the  former  a  considerable  part  of  his  epistle  to  the  people  of  his 
diocese  is  quoted.  Jerome  mentions  him  in  his  d*  vir.  ill.  chap. 
78,  where  he  says:  elegantiuimum  iibrum  de  martyrum  laud* 
composuitt  it  dtsputation*  actorum  habita  advtrsum  judicem^ 
aui  turn  taert/ieare  cogtbat^  pro  ChriUo  capite  truMcatur.  The 
book  referred  to  by  Jerome  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  epistle 
quoted  by  Eusebius  m  the  next  chapter,  for  we  have  no  record  of 
another  work  on  this  subject  written  by  hun.  There  is  extant,  how- 
ever, the  Ladn  version  of  an  epistle  purporting  to  have  been  written 
bv  the  imprisoned  bishops  Hesychius,  Pachymius,  Theodorus,  and 
Pnileas,  to  Meletius,  autnor  of  the  Meletaan  schism.  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  in  the  epistle  to  (Usprove  its  eenuineness,  and  it  is 
accepted  by  Kouth  and  others.  The  authorship  of  the  epistle  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  Phileas,  both  because  he  u  known  to  us  as  a 
writer,  and  also  because  his  name  stands  last  in  the  opening  of  the 
epistle.  Eusebius  says  nothing  of  such  an  epistle  (though  the  names 
of  all  four  of  the  bishops  are  mentioned  in  chap.  x«,  below) .  Je- 
rome's  silence  in  regara  to  it  signifies  nothing,  lor  ne  only  follows 
Eusebius.  This  epistle,  and  also  the  fragment  of  the  one  quoted  in 
the  next  chapter  by  Eusebius,  are  given  by  Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  IV. 
p.  87  sq.,  and  an  English  translation  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers, 
Vl.j).  i6x  sq. 

Phileas'  learning  is  praised  very  highly  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
and  his  scholarly  character  is  emphasuea  in  his  Acts.  The  date  of 
his  death  cannot  be  determined  with  exactness,  but  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  it  did  not,  at  any  rate,  take  place  before  306,  and  very 
likely  not  before  107.  The  epistle  quoted  in  the  next  chapter  was 
written  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  as  we  learn  from  i  z  i  of  that 
chapter. 

'  On  this  epistle,  see  the  previous  chapter,  note  3. 
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nal  life.     For  '  he  counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be 

on  an  equality  with  God,  but  emptied  himself, 

taking  the  form  of  a  servant ;  and  being  found  in 

^hion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself  unto 

3  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.'*  Where- 
fore also  being  zealous  for  the  greater  gifts, 

the  Christ-bearing  martyrs  endured  all  trials  and 
all  kinds  of  contrivances  for  torture ;  not  once 
only,  but  some  also  a  second  time.-  ^d  although 
the  guards  vied  with  each  other  in  threatening 
them  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  not  in  words  only,  but 
in  actions,  they  did  not  give  up  their  resolution ; 
because  'perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.'* 

4  "  What  words  could  describe  their  courage 
and  manliness  under  every  torture?    For 

as  liberty  to  abuse  them  was  given  to  all  that 

wished,  some  beat  them  with  clubs,  others  with 

rods,  others  with  scourges,  yet  others  with 

5  thongs,  and  others  with  ropes.    And  the 
spectacle  of  the  outrages  was  varied  and 

exhibited  great  malignity.  For  some,  with  their 
hands  bound  behind  them,  were  suspended  on 
the  stocks,  and  every  member  stretched  by  cer- 
tain machines.  Then  the  torturers,  as  com- 
manded, lacerated  with  instruments  ^  their  entire 
bodies ;  not  only  their  sides,  as  in  the  case  of 
murderers,  but  also  their  stomachs  and  knees 
and  cheeks.  Others  were  raised  aloft,  suspended 
from  the  porch  by  one  hand,  and  endured  the 
most  terrible  suffering  of  all,  through  the  disten- 
sion of  their  joints  and  limbs.  Others  were 
bound  face  to  face  to  pillars,  not  resting  on  their 
feet,  but  with  the  weight  of  their  bodies  bearing 
on  their  bonds  and  drawing  them  tightly. 

6  And  they  endured  this,  not  merely  as  long 
as  the  governor  talked  with  them  or  was  at 

leisure,  but  through  almost  the  entire  day.  For 
when  he  passed  on  to  others,  he  left  officers 
under  his  authority  to  watch  the  first,  and  ob- 
serve if  any  of  them,  overcome  by  the  tortures, 
app>eared  to  yield.  And  he  commanded  to  cast 
them  into  chains  without  mercy,  and  afterwards 
when  they  were  at  the  last  gasp  to  throw  them 

7  to  the  ground  and  drag  them  away.     For 
he  said  that  they  were  not  to  have  the  least 

concern  for  us,  but  were  to  think  and  act  as  if 
we  no  longer  existed,  our  enemies  having  in- 
vented this  second  mode  of  torture  in  addition 
to  the  stripes. 

8  "Some,  also,  after  these  outrages,  were 
placed  on  the  stocks,  and  had  both  their 

feet  stretched  over  the  four*  holes,  so  that  they 

»  Phil.  ii.  6-8.  »  i  John  iv.  18. 

*  Totf  a/iAvvnyptotf.  The  word  aitvvn^piov  means  literally  a 
weapon  of  defense,  but  the  word  seems  to  indicate  in  the  present 
case  some  kind  of  a  sharp  instrument  with  claws  or  hooks.  Rufinus 
translates  ungula^  the  technical  term  for  an  instrument  of  torture  of 
the  kind  just  described.  Valesius  remarks,  however,  that  these 
a.u.vvriipya.  seem  to  have  been  something  more  than  uugula,  for 
Hesychius  interprets  kiLvvr^ptov  as  ^i«^of  hi<rroikovy  i.e.  a  "two- 
edged  sword." 

*  The  majority  of  the  MSS.,  followed  by  Laemmer  and  Heinichen, 
omit  rtwdpt0Vt  "four.'*     The  word,  however,  is  found  in  a  few 


were  compelled  to  lie  on  their  backs  on  the 
stocks,  being  unable  to  keep  themselves  up  on 
account  of  the  fresh  wounds  with  which  their 
entire  bodies  were  covered  as  a  result  of  the 
scourging.  Others  were  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  lay  there  under  the  accumulated  infliction 
of  tortures,  exhibiting  to  the  spectators  a  more 
terrible  manifestation  of  severity,  as  they  bore 
on  their  bodies  the  marks  of  the  various  and  di- 
verse punishments  which  had  been  invented. 
As  this  went  on,  some  died  under  the  tor-  9 
tures,  shaming  the  adversary  by  their  con- 
stancy. Others  half  dead  were  shut  up  in  prison, 
and  suffering  with  their  agonies,  they  died  in 
a  few  days ;  but  the  rest,  recovering  under  the 
care  which  they  received,  gained  confidence  by 
time  and  their  long  detention  in  prison. 
When  therefore  they  were  ordered  to  choose  10 
whether  they  would  be  released  from  moles- 
tation by  touching  the  polluted  sacrifice,  and 
would  receive  from  them  the  accursed  freedom, 
or  refusing  to  sacrifice,  should  be  condenmed 
to  death,  they  did  not  hesitate,  but  went  to 
death  cheerfully.  For  they  knew  what  had 
been  declared  before  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
For  it  is  said,* '  He  that  sacrificeth  to  other  gods 
shall  be  utterly  destroyed,'^  and,  'Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me.* "  ® 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  truly  philosoph-     11 
ical  and   God-loving   martyr,   which,    be- 
fore the  final  sentence,  while  yet  in  prison,  he 
addressed  to  the  brethren  in  his  parish,  showing 
them  his  own  circumstances,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhorting  them  to  hold  fast,  even  after  his 
approaching  death,  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 
But  why  need  we  dwell  upon  these  things,     12 
and  continue  to  add  fresh  instances  of  the 
conflicts  of  the  divine  martyrs  throughout  the 
world,  especially  since  they  were  dealt  with  no 
longer  by  common  law,  but  attacked  like  enemies 
of  war? 

CHAPTER  XI. 

ITiose  in  Pkrygia. 

A  SMALL  town^  of  Phrygia,  inhabited  1 
solely  by  Christians,  was  completely   sur- 

good  MSB.,  and  is  adopted  by  all  the  other  editors  and  translators, 
and  seems  necessary  m  the  present  case.  Upon  the  instrument 
referred  to  here,  see  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  z6,  note  o.  It  would  seem 
that  '*  four  holes  "  constituted  in  ordinary  cases  the  extreme  limit. 
But  in  two  cases  (Bk.  V.  chap,  z,  $  27,  and  Mart.  Pal.  chap.  9)  we 
are  told  of  a  "nfth  hole."  It  is  possible  that  the  instruments 
vari«l  in  respect  to  the  number  of  tne  holes,  for  the  way  in  which 
the  "  four "  is  used  here  and  elsewhere  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
extreme  of  torture  is  thought  of. 

«  ^iHTi :  "  He  says."  or  "  the  Scripture  saith." 

"*  Ex.  xxii.  80.  "  Ex.  XX.  x. 

^  I  read  nokixvy\v  with  the  majority  of  MSS.  and  editors.  A 
number  of  MSS.  read  vdAii^,  which  is  supported  by  Rufinus  {Mrhtm 
fuant/am)  and  Nicephorus,  and  is  adopted  by  Laemmer  ana  Hein* 
ichen ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  more  natural  for  a  copyist  to  exag- 
gerate than  to  understate  his  original. 

*  Lactantius  (Dto  intt,  V.  zx),  in  speaking  of  persecutions  ia 
general,  says,  "  Some  were  swift  to  slaughter,  as  an  individual  izk 
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rounded  by  soldiers  while  the  men  were  in  it. 
Throwing  fire  into  it,  they  consumed  them  with 
the  women  and  children  while  they  were  calling 
upon  Christ  This  they  did  because  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  and  the  curator  himself, 
and  the  governor,  with  all  who  held  office,  and 
the  entire  populace,  confessed  themselves  Chris- 
tians, and  would  not  in  the  least  obey  those  who 

commanded  them  to  worship  idols. 
2  There  wa3  another  man  of  Roman  dig- 

nity named  Adauctus,^  of  a  noble  Italian 
family,  who  had  advanced  through  every  honor 
under  the  emperors,  so  that  he  had  blamelessly 
filled  even  the  general  offices  of  magistrate,  as 
they  call  it,  and  of  finance  minister.*  Besides 
all  this  he  excelled  in  deeds  of  piety  and  in 
the  confession  of  the  Christ  of  God,  and  was 
adorned  with  the  diadem  of  martyrdom.  He 
endured  the  conflict  for  religion  while  still  hold- 
ing the  office  of  finance  minister. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Many    Others^  both   Men    and   Women^  who 
suffered  in  Various  Ways, 

1  Why  need  we  mention  the  rest  by  name, 

or  number  the  multitude  of  the  men,  or  pic- 
ture the  various  sufferings  of  the  admirable  mar- 
tyrs of  Christ?  Some  of  them  were  slain  with 
the  axe,  as  in  Arabia.    The  limbs  of  some  were 

Phryi^a  who  barnt  ui  entire  people,  together  with  their  place  of 
meeting  {univtrtum  populum  cum  if  so  pariUr  convtHticulo)  ,** 
This  apparently,  refers  to  the  same  incident  which  Eusebius  records 
in  this  chapter.  Gibbon  contends  that  not  the  city,  but  only  the 
church  with  the  people  in  it  was  burned;  and  so  Fletcher,  the  trans- 
lator of  Lactantius  m  the  Ante-Nicetu  Fathers,  understands  the 
passage  (*'  who  burnt  a  whole  assembly  of  people,  together  with 
their  place  of  meeting**).  Mason,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  diat 
the  population  of  the  entire  city  is  meant.  The  Latm  would  seem, 
however,  to  suoport  Gibbon's  inteipreution  rather  than  Mason's: 
but  in  view  of  the  account  in  Eusebius,  the  latter  has  perhaps  most 
in  iu  favor.  If  the  two  passages  be  interpreted  differently,  we  can 
hardly  determine  which  u  the  true  version  of  the  incident.  Mason 
has  **  no  hesitation  '*  in  referrinff  this  episode  to  the  period  immediate- 
ly following  the  First  Edict  of  Diocletian,  at  the  time  when  the  rebel- 
hons  in  MeTitene  and  Svria  were  taking  place.    It  may  have  occMmA 


— _ _  paragraph  ^^^.v.  .^  .«...<.«. 

upon,  we  should  be  obliged  to  put  the  event  after  the  issue  of  the 
fourth  edict,  for  not  until  that  time  were  Christians  in  general  called 
upon  to  ofler  sacrifices.  But  the  statement  may  be  merely  a  conclu- 
sion of  Eusebius*  own ;  and  since  he  does  not  draw  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  various  steps  in  the  persecution,  little  weight  can  be  laid 
upon  it. 

>  Rufinus  connects  this  man  with  the  town  of  Phrygia  just  re- 
ferred to,  and  makes  him  one  of  the  victims  of  that  catastrophe. 
But  Eusebius  does  not  intimate  any  such  connection,  and  inde<Ml 
seems  to  seoarate  him  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  ci^  by  the  special 
mention  of  nim  as  a  martyr.  Moreoveri  the  official  titles  given  to 
him  are  hardly  such  as  we  should  expect  the  dtizen  of  an  insignifi- 
cant Phrygiati  town  to  bear.  He  is  said,  in  fact,  to  have  heldthe 
highest  imoerial  —  not  merely  municipal  —  offices.  We  know  noth- 
mg  more  about  the  man  than  is  told  us  here;  nor  do  we  know  when 
and  where  he  suffered. 

>  tA»  xatfoAov  fitoiK^tic  rwr  rap'  avroif  maXwuLivifs  tt.ayi9rp6- 
nfrot  T€  Kox  Ka9oAi«6nrrof.     The  second  office    Ua^oXtKorrfK)    is 

.  apparently  to  be  identified  with  that  mentioned  in  Bk.  VII.  chap,  zo, 
»  5  5  (see  note  8  on  that  chapter).  We  can  hardly  believe,  however, 
that  Adauctus  (of  whom  we  hear  nowhere  else)  can  have  held  so 
high  a  position  as  is  meant  there,  and  therefore  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  he  was  but  one  of  a  number  of  such  finance  ministers,  and 
had  the  administration  of  the  funds  only  of  a  particular  district  in 
his  hands. 


broken,  as  in  Cappadocia.  Some,  raised  on  high 
by  the  feet,  with  their  heads  down,  while  a  gen- 
de  fire  burned  beneath  them,  were  suffocated 
by  the  smoke  which  arose  from  the  burning  wood, 
as  was  done  in  Mesopotamia.  Others  were 
mutilated  by  cutting  off  their  noses  and  ears 
and  hands,  and  cutting  to  pieces  the  other 
members  and  parts  of  their  bodies,  as  in 
Alexandria.^  Why  need  we  revive  the  recol-  2 
lection  of  those  in  Antioch  who  were  roasted 
on  grates,  not  so  as  to  kill  them,  but  so  as 
to  subject  them  to  a  lingering  punishment?  Or 
of  others  who  preferred  to  thrust  their  right 
hand  into  the  fire  rather  than  touch  the  im- 
pious sacrifice  ?  Some,  shrinking  from  the  trial, 
rather  than  be  taken  and  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  threw  themselves  from  lofty 
houses,  considering  death  preferable  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  impious. 

A  certain  holy  person,  —  in  soul  admira-  3 
ble  for  virtue,  in  body  a  woman,  —  who 
was  illustrious  beyond  all  in  Antioch  for  wealth 
and  family  and  reputation,  had  brought  up  in 
the  principles  of  religion  her  two  daughters, 
who  were  now  in  the  freshness  and  bloom  of 
life.  Since  great  envy  was  excited  on  their 
account,  every  means  was  used  to  find  them  in 
their  concealment ;  and  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  were  away,  they  were  sumihoned  de- 
ceitfully to  Antioch.  Thus  they  were  caught  in 
the  nets  of  the  soldiers.  When  the  woman  saw 
herself  and  her  daughters  thus  helpless,  and 
knew  the  things  terrible  to  speak  of  that  men 
would  do  to  them,  —  and  the  most  unbearable 
of  all  terrible  things,  the  threatened  violation 
of  their  chastity,'  —  she  exhorted  herself  and. 
the  maidens  that  they  ought  not  to  submit  even 
to  hear  of  this.  For,  she  said,  that  to  surrender 
their  souls  to  the  slavery  of  demons  was  worse 
than  all  deaths  and  destruction;  and  she  set 
before  them  the  only  deliverance  from  all 
these  things, — escape  to  Christ.  They  then  4 
listened  to  her  advice.  And  after  arranging 
their  garments  suitably,  they  went  aside  from 
the  middle  of  the  road,  having  requested  of 
the  guards  a  little  time  for  retirement,  and 
cast  themselves  into  a  river  which  was  flowing 

^  The  barbarous  mutilation  of  the  CHiristians  which  is  spoken  of 
here  and  farther  on  in  the  chapter,  began,  as  we  learn  from  tne  Afmr^ 
tyrs  of  Palestine y  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  persecution  (a.d.  308). 
The  tyrant  Maximin  seems  to  have  become  alarmed  at  the  number 
of  deaths  which  the  persecution  was  causing,  and  to  have  hit  upon 
this  atrocious  expedient  as  a  no  less  effectual  means  of  punishment. 
It  was  practiced  apparently  throughout  Maximin's  dominions:  we 
are  told  of  numbers  who  were  treated  in  this  way,  both  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  (see  Mart.  Pal.  chap.  8  so.). 

*  This  abominable  treatment  ol  female  Christians  formed  a  fea- 
ture of  the  persecutions  both  of  Maximian  and  Maximin,  who  were 
alike  monsters  of  licentiousness.  It  was  entirelv  foreign  to  all  the 
principles  of  Diocletian's  government,  and  could  never  have  been 
allowed  by  him.  It  began  apparently  in  Italy  under  Maximian»  after 
the  publication  by  him  of  the  Fourth  Edict  (see  Mart.  Pal.  chap.  3, 
note  a) ,  and  was  continued  in  the  East  by  Maximin,  when  he  came 
into  power.  We  have  a  great  many  instances  given  of  this  kind  of 
treatment,  and  in  manv  cases,  as  in  the  present,  suicide  relieved  the 
victims  of^the  proposed  indignity. 
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6  by.  Thus  they  destroyed  themselves.'  But 
there  were  two  other  virgins  in  the  same 
city  of  Antioch  who  served  God  in  all  things, 
and  were  true  sisters,  illustrious  in  family  and 
distinguished  in  life,  young  and  blooming,  serious 
in  mind,  pious  in  deportment,  and  admirable 
for  zeal.  As  if  the  earth  could  not  bear  such 
excellence^  the  worshipers  of  demons  com- 
manded to  cast  them  into  the  sea.  And  this 
was  done  to  them. 

6  In  Pontus,  others  endured  sufferings  hor- 
rible to  hear.    Their  fingers  were  pierced 

with  sharp  reeds  under  their  nails.    Melted  lead, 

bubbling  and  boiling  with  the  heat,  was  poured 

down   the   backs    of   others,  and    they    were 

roasted  in  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the 

7  body.      Others  endured  on  their  bowels 
and  privy  members  shameful  and  inhuman 

and  unmentionable  torments,  which  the  noble 
and  law-observing   judges,  to  show  their  se- 
verity,  devised,  as   more   honorable    manifes- 
tations   of  wisdom.      And  new  tortures  were 
continually  invented,  as  if  they  were  endeavor- 
ing, by  surpassing  one  another,  to  gain 
S       prizes  in  a  contest.    But  at  the  close  of 
these  calamities,  when  finally  they  could 
contrive  no  greater  cruelties,  and  were  weary 
of  putting  to  death,  and  were  filled  and  satiated 
with  the  shedding  of  blood,  they  turned  to  what 
they  considered  merciful  and  humane  treatment, 
so  that  they  seemed  to  be  no  longer  devis- 

9  ing  terrible  things  against  us.     For  they 
said  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  cities 

should  be  polluted  nvith  the  blood  of  their  own 
people,  or  that  the  government  of  their  rulers, 
which  was  kind  and  mild  toward  all,  should  be 
defamed  through  excessive  cruelty;  but  that 
rather  the  beneficence  of  the  humane  and  royal 
authority  should  be  extended  to  all,  and  we 
should  no  longer  be  put  to  death.  For  the 
infiiction  of  this  punishment  upon  us  should 
be  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  human- 

10  ity  of  the  rulers.     Therefore  it  was  com- 
manded that  our  eyes  should  be  put  out, 

and  that  we  should  be  maimed  in  one  of  our 

*  Eiuebius  CTidently  approved  of  these  women's  suicide,  and  it 
most  be  confea&oA  that  thev  had  great  provocation.  The  views  of 
the  earl]^  Church  on  the  suDJect  of  suicide  were  in  ordinary  cases 
very  decided.  They  condemned  it  unhesitatmgly  as  a  crime,  and 
thus  made  a  decided  advance  upon  the  position  held  bv  many  emi- 
nent Pagans  of  that  age,  especially  among  the  Stoics.  In  two  cases, 
however,  their  opinion  of  suicide  was  somewhat  uncertain.  There 
•existed  in  many  quarters  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  those  who  vol- 
untarilY  rushea  to  martyrdom  and  needlessly  sacrificed  their  lives. 
The  wiser  and  steadier  minds,  however,  condemned  this  practice 
unhesitatingly  (cf.  p.  8,  above).  The  second  case  in  a>nnection 
with  which  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  were  divided,  was  that  which 
meets  us  in  the  present  passage.  The  majority  ot  them  evidently 
not  only  justified  but  commeiued  suicide  in  such  an  extremity. 
The  first  Father  distincdy  to  condemn  the  practice  was  Augustine 
{Dt  civ.  Dei.  I.  9a'-Tf).  Hp  takes  strong  ground  on  the  subject, 
and  while  admiring  the  bravery  and  chastity  of  the  many  famous 
women  that  had  rescued  themselves  by  taking  their  own  lives,  he 
•denounces  their  act  as  sinful  under  all  circumstances,  maintainins 
that  suicide  is  never  anything  else  than  a  crime  against  the  law  m 
God.  The  view  of  Augustine  has  very  generallv  prevailed  since  his 
time.  Cf.  Lecky*s  Hittory  of  European  Morals^  3d  edition  (Apple- 
ton,  New  York),  Vol.  II.  p.  43  sq. 


limbs.  For  such  things  were  humane  in  their 
sight,  and  the  lightest  of  punishments  for  us. 
So  that  now  on  account  of  this  kindly  treat- 
ment accorded  us  by  the  impious,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  incalculable  number  of  those 
whose  right  eyes  had  first  been  cut  out  with  the 
sword,  and  then  had  been  cauterized  with  fire  ; 
or  who  had  been  disabled  in  the  left  foot  by 
burning  the  joints,  and  afterward  condemned  to 
the  provincial  copper  mines,  not  so  much  for 
service  as  for  distress  and  hardship.  Besides 
all  these,  others  encountered  other  trials,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  recount ;  for  their  maxily 
endurance  surpasses  all  description.  In  11 
these  conflicts  the  noble  martyrs  of  Christ 
shone  illustrious  over  the  entire  world,  and 
everywhere  astonished  those  who  beheld  their 
manliness ;  and  the  evidences  of  the  truly  divine 
and  imspeakable  power  of  our  Saviour  were 
made  manifest  through  them.  To  mention 
each  by  name  would  be  a  long  task,  if  not  in- 
deed impossible. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Church  that  evinced  by  their 
Blood  the  Genuineness  of  the  Religion  which 
they  preached. 

As  for  the  rulers  of  the  Church  that  suffered      1 
martyrdom  in  the  principal  cities,  the  first 
martyr  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  whom  we  shall 
mention  among  the  monuments  of  the  pious  is 
Anthimus,^  bishop  of  the  city  of  Nicomedia, 
who  was  beheaded.    Among  the  martyrs      2 
at  Antioch  was  Lucian,'  a  presbyter  of  that 
parish,  whose  entire  life  was   most  excellent. 
At  Nicomedia,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
he  proclaimed  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  Christ, 
first  in  an  oral  defense,  and  afterwards  by 
deeds  as  well.    Of  the  martyrs  in  Phoenicia      3 
the  most  distinguished  were  those  devoted 
pastors  of  the  spiritual  flocks  of  Christ :  Tyran- 
nion,'  bishop  of  the  church  of  Tyre ;  Zenobius, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Sidon;  and  Sil- 
vanus,*  bishop  of  the  churches  about  Emesa. 

^  On  Anthimus,  see  above,  chap.  6,  note  «. 

*  On  Lucian  of  Antioch,  see  below,  Bk.  DC.  chap.  6,  note  4. 

3  Of  Tjrrannion  and  Zenobius.  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  here 
and  in  the  next  paragraph.  All  of  the  martyrs  of  whom  Euscbius 
tells  us  in  this  and  the  followins  books' are  commemorated  in  the 
MartyrologiM,  and  accounts  of  tne  passions  of  many  of  them  are 
given  in  various  Acts,  usually  of  doubtful  authority.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  mention  such  documents  in  my  notes,  nor  to  give  refer- 
ences to  the  Martyrologies,  unless  there  bie  some  special  reason  for 
it  in  connection  with  a  case  of  particular  interest.  Wherever  we 
have  farther  information  in  regard  to  any  of  these  martyrs,  in  Euse- 
bius  himself  or  other  early  Fathers,  I  shall  endeavor  to  f;ive  the 
needed  references,  passing  other  names  by  unnoticed.  Tillemont 
{H.  E.  v.)  contains  accounts  of  all  these  men,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary references  to  the  Martyrologies,  the  Bollandist  Acts,  etc.  To 
his  work  the  curious  reader  is  referred. 

*  Silvanus  is  mentioned  again  in  Bk.  IX.  chap.  6,  and  from  that 
passage  we  learn  that  he  was  a  very  old  man  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  that  he  had  been  bishop  forty  years.  It  is,  moreover, 
directly  suted  in  that  passage  that  Silvanus  suffered  martyrdom  at 
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4  The  last  of  these,  with  others,  was  made 
food  for  wild  beasts  at  Emesa,  and  was  thus 

received  into  the  ranks  of  martyrs.  The  other 
two  glorified  the  word  of  God  at  Antioch  through 
patience  unto  death.  The  bishop  '^  was  thrown 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  But  Zenobius,  who 
was  a  very  skillful  physician,  died  through  severe 
tortures  which  were  applied  to  his  sides. 

5  Of  the  martyrs  in  Palestine,  Silvanus,*  bishop 
of  the  churches  about  Gaza,  was  beheaded 

with  thirty-nine  others  at  the  copper  mines  of 

Phaeno.'     There   also    the    Egjrptian   bishops, 

Peleus    and   Nilus,®  with  others,  suffered 

6  death  by  fire.    Among  these  we  must  men- 
tion Pamphilus,  a  presbyter,  who  was  the 

great  glory  of  the  parish  of  Csesarea,  and  among 
the  men  of  our  time  most  admirable.    The  vir- 
tue of  his  manly  deeds  we  have  recorded 

7  in  the  proper  place.'    Of  those  who  suf- 
fered death  illustriously  at  Alexandria  and 

throughout  Egypt  and  Thebais,  Peter,***  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  most  excellent  teach- 
ers of  the  religion  of  Christ,  should  first  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  of  the  presbyters  with  him  Faus- 
tus,^  Dius  and  Ammonius,  perfect  martyrs  of 
Christ;  also  Phileas,"  Hesychius,"*  Pachymius 
and  Theodorus,  bishops  of  Egyptian  churches, 
and  besides  them  many  other  distinguished  per- 

the  same  period  with  Peter  of  Alexandria,  namely,  in  the  year  3x3 
or  thereabouts.  This  being  the  date  also  of  Lucian's  martyrdom, 
mentioned  just  above,  we  may  assume  it  as  i>robable  that  all  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter  suffered  about  the  same  time. 

'^  i.e.  Tyrannion. 

<  Silvanus,  bishop  of  Gaxa,  is  mentioned  also  in  Mart,  Pal. 
chaps.  7  and  xr.  From  the  former  chapter  we  learn  that  he  became 
a  confessor  at  Phaeno  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  oersecution  ( a.d.  307) , 
while  still  a  presbyter;  from  the  latter,  that  ne  suffered  martyraom 
in  the  seventn  year,  at  the  ver^  close  of  the  persecution  in  Pales- 
tine, and  that  he  had  been  eminent  in  his  confessions  from  the 
banning  of  the  persecution. 

'  Phaeno  was  a  vUlage  of  Arabia  PMraea,  between  Petra  and 
Zoar,  and  contained  celeorated  copper  mines,  which  were  worked 
by  condemned  criminals. 

*  Peleus  and  Nilus  are  mentioned  in  Mart.  PaU  chap.  13,  from 
which  passage  we  learn  that  they,  like  Silvanus,  died  in  toe  seventh 

?ear  ofthe  persecution.    An  anonymous  presbyter,  and  a  man  named 
'atermuthtus,  are  named  there  as  perishrag  with  tnem  in  the  flames. 

*  On  Pamphilu8|  see  above,  Blc.  VII.  diap.  ^a,  note  40.  Euse- 
bius  refers  here  to  his  Life  of  Pamphilus  (see  above,  p.  38). 

10  On  Peter  of  Alexandria,  see  aSove,  Bk.  VII.  chap.  3a,  note  54. 

u  Faustus  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  deacon  of  the  same 
name,  mentionea  above  in  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40  and  in  Bk.  VII.  chap. 
XX.  At  any  rate,  we  learn  from  the  latter  chapter  that  the  Faustus 
mentioned  there  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in^  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian,  so  that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  identifying  the  two, 
though  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  testimony,  the  identification 
cannot  be  insisted  upon.    Of  Dius  and  Ammonius  we  know  nothing. 

1'  On  Phileas,  see  above,  chap.  9,  note  3. 

IS  A  Latin  version  of  an  epistle  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  these  four  bishops  u  still  extant  (see  above,  chap.  9,  note  3). 
We  know  nothing  more  about  the  last  three  named  here.  It  has 
been  customazy  to  identify  this  Hesychius  with  the  reviser  of  the 
text  of  the  LX X  and  the  Cupels  which  was  widely  current  in  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  was  known  as  the  Hesychian  recension 
(see  Jerome,  Prttf.  in  Paralipom,^  Apel.  adv.  Ruf.  II.  a?,  Prtef. 
in  quattuor  Evangtlia  ;  and  cf.  Comment,  in  Isaiam^  LvIII.  xi). 
We  know  little  about  this  text;  but  Jerome  speaks  of  it  slightinely, 
as  does  also  the  Decretal  of  Gielasius,  VI.  §  15  (according  to  "V^st- 
cott's  Hist,  of  tk«  Canon f  5th  cd.  p.  392,  note  5) .  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  two  men  is  quite  possible,  for  the  recension  referred  to 
belonged  no  doubt  to  this  period;  but  no  positive  arguments  beyond 
agreement  in  name  and  country  can  be  urged  in  support  of  it. 
Fabricius  proposed  to  identify  our  Hesychius  with  the  author  of  the 
famous  Greek  Lexicon,  whicn  is  still  extant.  But  this  identification 
is  now  commonly  rejected:  and  the  author  of  the  lexicon  is  regarded 
as  a  pagan,  who  lived  in  Alexandria  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogra^ 
^hy  and  Smith  and  Waoe's  Diet,  of  Christ*  Biog.  s.v. 


sons  who  are  commemorated  by  the  parishes  of 
their  country  and  region. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  describe  the  conflicts  of 
those  who  suffered  for  the  divine  religion  through- 
out the  entire  world,  and  to  relate  accurately 
what  happened  to  each  of  them.    This  would 
be  the  proper  work  of  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  the  events.     I  will  describe  for  pos- 
terity in  another  work  "  those  which  I  myself 
witnessed.     But  in  the  present  book  ^  I  will      8 
add  to  what  I  have  given  the  revocation 
issued  by  our  persecutors,  and  those  events  that 
occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  persecution, 
which  will  be  most  profitable  to  such  as  shall 
read  them. 

What  words  could  sufficiently  describe  the      9 
greatness  and  abundance  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Roman  government  before  the  war  against 
us,  while  the  rulers  were  friendly  and  peaceable 
toward  us?     Then  those  who  were  highest  in 
the  government,  and  had  held  the  position  ten 
or  twenty  years,  passed  their  time  in  tranquil 
peace,  in  festivals  and  public  games  and 
most  joyful  pleasures  and  cheer.    While     IQ 
thus  their  authority  was  growing  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  increasing  day  by  clay,  suddenly 
they  changed  their  peaceful  attitude  toward  us, 
and  began  an  implacable  war.     But  the  second 
year  of  this  movement  was  not  yet  past,  when  a 

^*  Eusebius  refers  here  to  his  Martyrs  ^ Palestine.  See  above, 
p.  39  sq. 

M  Kara  rhv  wa^vra  A6yov.  Eusebius  seems  to  refer  here  to 
the  eighth  book  of  his  History;  for  he  uses  Atfyof  frequently  in  re- 
ferring  to  the  separate  books  of  his  work,  but  nowhere  else,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  in  referring  to  the  work  as  a  whole.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  was  thinking  at  this  time  of  writing  only  eight 
books,  and  of  bringing  his  History  to  an  end  with  the  toleration  edict 
of  Galerius,  which  he  gives  in  chap.  X7,  below.  Might  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  present  passage  was  written  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  edict  of  Galerius,  and  before  the  renewal  of  the 
persecution  by  Maximin?  If  that  were  so,  we  might  assume  that 
after  the  dose  of  that  persecution,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  the  historian  felt  it  necessairy  to  add  yet  a 
ninth  book  to  his  work,  not  contemplated  at  the  time  he  was  wnting 
his  eighth;  as  he  seems  still  later,  after  the  victory  of  Constantine 
over  Licinius,  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  a  tenth  book,  in 
order  that  his  work  might  cover  the  entire  period  of  persecution  and 
include  the  final  triumph  of  the  Church.  His  motive,  indeed,  in 
adding  the  tenth  book  seems  not  to  have  been  to  bring  the  bistoxy 
down  to  the  latest  date  possible,  (or  he  made  no  additions  during  his 
later  years,  in  spite  of  the  interesting  and  exciting  events  which  took 
place  after  ysK  a.d.,  but  to  bring  it  down  to  the  fuial  triumph  of  the 
Church  over  her  pagan  enemies.  Had  there  been  another  persecu- 
tion and  another  toleration  edict  between  335  and  338,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Eusebius  would  have  added  an  account  of  it  to  his  His- 
tory. In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  possible  that  some  time 
may  have  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
booKs,  as  welt  as  between  the  composition  of  the  ninth  and  tenth. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  serious  objection  to  this 
supposition  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  chaps.  15  and  x6,  below,  the 
tentn  year  of  the  persecution  is  spoken  of,  and  in  the  latter  chapter 
the  author  is  undoubtedly  thinking  of  the  Edict  of  Milan,  which  was 
issued  in  1x3,  after  the  renewal  of  Maximin's  persecution  described 
in  Book  fX.  I  am,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  think  that  Eusebius, 
when  he  wrote  the  present  passage,  was  expecting  to  close  his  work 
with  the  present  book,  and  that  the  necessity  for  another  book  made 
itself  manifest  before  he  finished  the  present  one.  It  may  be  that 
the  words  in  chaps.  \%  and  x6  are  a  later  insertion.  I  do  not  regard 
this  as  probable,  but  Knowing  the  changes  that  were  nmde  in  the 
ninth  book  in  a  second  edition  of  the  History,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  such  changes  in  the  eighth  book  are  not  impc»sible  (sec  above, 
p.  30  and  45).  At  the  same  time  I  prefer  the  former  alternative, 
that  the  necessity  for  another  book  became  manifest  before  he  fin* 
ished  the  present  one.  A  slight  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  the 
ninth  boolc  was  a  later  addition,  necessitated  by  the  persecution  of 
Maximin's  later  years,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  eighth 
book  which  is  found  in  many  MSS.    See  below,  p.     ,  note  x. 
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revolution  took  place  in  the  entire  govem- 

11  ment  and  overturned  all   things.     For  a 
severe  sickness   came  upon  the  chief  of 

those  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  by  which  his 
understanding  was  distracted ;  and  with  him 
who  was  honored  with  the  second  rank,  he  re- 
tired into  private  life.^  Scarcely  had  he  done 
this  when  the  entire  empire  was  divided;  a 
thing  which  is  not  recorded  as  having  ev«r 

12  occurred  before."'    Not  long  after,  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  who  through  his  entire 

life  was  most  kindly  and  favorably  disposed 
toward  his  subjects,  and  most  friendly  to  the  Di- 
vine Word,  ended  his  life  in  the  common  course 
of  nature,  and  left  his  own  son,  Constantine,  as 
emperor  and  Augustus  in  his  stead.^    He  was 

1'  The  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  the  two  Augosti, 
took  place  on  May  x,  305,  and  therefore  a  little  more,  not  a  little 
lessp  tnan  two  yean  after  die  publication  of  Diocletian's  Fint  Edict. 
The  cauies  of  the  abdication  have  been  given  variouiljr  by  diflfcrent 
writers,  and  our  original  authorities  are  themselves  in  no  better 
agreement.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the 
subject,  but  am  convinced  that  Burckhardt,  Mason,  and  others  are 
correct  in  looking  upon  the  abdication,  not  as  the  result  of  a  sudden 
resolve,  but  as  a  nart  of  Diocletian's  great  plan,  and  as  such  long 
resolved  upon  ana  regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  requirements 
of  his  system  to  be  rejpilarly  observed  by  his  successors,  as  well  as 
bv  himself.  The  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  raised  the 
(Sesars  Constantius  and  Galerius  to  the  rank  of  Augusti,  and  two 
new  Caeaars,  Maximinus  Daza  in  the  East,  and  Severus  in  the  West, 
were  appointed  to  succeed  them.  Diocletian  himself  retired  to 
Dalmaua,  his  native  province,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  runl  pursuits,  until  his  death  in  3x3* 

^7  Eusebius  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  empire  had  never  been 
divided  up  to  this  time.  For  it  had  always  been  ruled  as  one  whole, 
even  when  the  imperial  power  was  shared  by  two  or  more  princes. 
And  even  the  system  m  Diocletian  was  not  meant  to  divide  the 
empire  into  two  or  more  independent  parts.  The  plan  was  simply 
to  vest  the  supreme  power  in  two  heads,  who  should  be  given  lieu- 
tenants to  assist  them  in  the  government,  but  who  should  jointly 
represent  the  unity  of  the  whole  while  severally  administering  theu* 
respective  territories.  Imperial  acts  to  be  valid  had  to  be  joint,  not 
individual  acts,  and  had  to  bear  the  name  of  both  Augusti,  while  the 
Caesars  were  looked  upon  only  as  the  lieutenants  and  represenudves 
of  their  respective  superiors.  Finally,  in  the  last  analysis,  there  was 
theoretically  but  the  one  supreme  head,  the  first  Augustus.  While 
Diocletian  was  emperor,  the  theoretical  unity  was  a  practical  thing. 
So  long  as  his  strong  hand  was  on  the  helm,  Maximian.  the  other 
Augustus,  did  not  venture  to  do  anything  in  opposition  to  his  wishes, 
and  thus  the  great  system  worked  smoothly.  But  with  Diocletian's 
abdication,  everything  was  changed.  Theoretically  Constantius  was 
the  first  Augustus,  but  Galerius,  not  Constantius,  had  had  the  nam- 
ing of  the  C^sars;  and  there  was  no  intention  on  Galerius'  part  to 
acknowledge  in  any  way  his  inferiority  to  Consuntius.  In  fact,  being 
in  the  East,  whcmce  the  government  had  been  carried  on  for 
twenty  years,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  entirely  independent 
of  Coostantiiu,  and  that  thus,  as  Eusebius  says,  a  genuine  division 
of  the  empire,  not  theoretical  but  practical,  should  be  the  result. 
The  prinaple  remained  the  same;  out  West  and  East  seemed  now 
to  stand,  not  under  one  great  emperor,  but  under  two  equal  and 
independent  heads. 

**  Constantius  Chlorus  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  July  as,  306. 
According  to  the  system  of  Diocletian,  the  Caesar  Severus  should 
regulariy  nave  succeeded  to  his  place,  and  a  new  Caesar  should  have 
been  appotcted  to  succeed  Severus.  But  Constantine,  the  oldest 
son  of  Constantius,  who  was  with  his  father  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  at  on^  proclaimed  his  successor,  and  hailed  as  Augustus  by  the 
army.  This  was  by  no  means  to  ualerius'  taste,  for  he  had  far 
other  plans  in  mina;  but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  dispute  Con- 
stantine's  daums,  and  so  made  the  best  of  the  situation  by  recogniz- 
ing Constantine  not  as  Augustus,  but  as  second  Caesar,  while  he 
raised  Severus  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  made  his  own  Caesar 
Maximin  first  Caesar.  Constantine  was  thus  theoretically  subject  to 
Severus,  but  the  subjection  was  only  a  fiction,  for  he  was  practically 
independent  in  his  own  district  from  that  time  on.^ 

(5ur  sources  are  unanimous  in  giving  Constantius  an  amiable  and 
pious  character,  unusually  free  from  bigotry  and  cruelty.  Although 
ne  was  obliged  to  show  some  respect  to  the  persecuting  edicts  of  his 
superiors,  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  he  seems  to  have  been  averse 
to  persecution,  and  to  have  gone  no  further  than  was  necessary  in 
that  direction,  destroying  some  churches,  but  apparently  subjecting 
none  of  the  Christians  to  bodily  injury.  We  have  no  hint,  however, 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  or  that  his  generous  treatment  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  the  result  in  any  way  of  a  belief  in  their  religion.  It  was 
simply  the  result  of  his  natural  tolerance  and  humanity,  combined, 


the  first  that  was  ranked  by  them  among  the 
gods,  and  received  after  death  every  honor  which 
one  could  pay  to  an  emperor.*'  .  He  was 
the  kindest  and  mildest  of  emperors,  and  13 
the  only  one  of  those  of  our  day  that  passed 
all  the  time  of  his  government  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  office.  Moreover,  he  conducted 
himself-  toward  all  most  favorably  and  benefi- 
cently. He  took  not  the  smallest  part  in  the 
war  against  us,  but  preserved  the  pious  that  were 
under  him  unharmed  and  unabused.  He  neither 
threw  down  the  church  buildings,*  nor  did  he 
devise  anything  else  against  us.  Tfie  end  of  his 
life  was  honorable  and  thrice  blessed.  He  alone 
at  death  left  his  empire  happily  and  gloriously 
to  his  own  son  as  his  successor,  —  one  who  was 
in  all  respects  most  prudent  and  pious. 
His  son  Constantine  entered  on  the  govern-  14 
ment  at  once,  being  proclaimed  supreme 
emperor  and  Augustus  by  the  soldiers,  and  long 
before  by  God  himself,  the  King  of  all.  He 
showed  himself  an  emulator  of  his  father's  piety 
toward  our  doctrine.     Such  an  one  was  he. 

But  after  this,  Licinius  was  declared  emperor 
and  Augustus  by  a  common  vote  of  the 
rulers.**  These  things  grieved  Maximinus  15 
greatly,  for  until  that  time  he  had  been 
entitled  by  all  only  Caesar.  He  therefore,  being 
exceedingly  imperious,  seized  the  dignity  for 
himself,  and  became  Augustus,  being  made  such, 
by  himself."    In  the  mean  time  he  whom  we 

doubtless,  with  a  conviction  that  there  was  nothing  essentially 
vicious  or  dangerous  in  Christianity. 

>*  Not  the  first  of  Roman  emperors  to  be  so  honored,  but  the 
first  of  the  four  rulers  who  were  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the 
empire.  It  had  been  the  custom  from  the  beginning  to  decree 
divine  honors  to  the  Roman  emperors  upon  their  decease,  unless 
their  characters  or  their  reigns  had  been  such  as  to  leave  universal 
hatred  behind  them,  in  whi<^  case  such  honors  were  often  denied 
them,  and  their  memory  publicly  and  officially  execrated,  and  all 
their  public  monuments  aestroyed.^  The  ascription  of  such  honors 
to  Constantius,  therefore,  does  not  in  itself  imply  that  he  was  supe- 
rior to  the  other  three  rulers,  nor  indeed  superior  to  the  emperors  in 
Kneial,  but  only  that  he  was  not  a  monster,  as  s<»ne  had  been.  The 
(t  emperor  to  receive  such  divine  honors  was  Diocletian  himself, 
with  whose  death  the  old  pagan  regime  came  finally  to  an  end. 

^  This  is  a  mistake;  tor  though  Constantius  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded as  mildlv  as  possible,  he  did  destroy  churches,  as  we  are 
direcdy  informed  by  Lactantius  (de  MorU  pert,  15),  and  as  we  can 
learn  from  extant  Acts  and  other  sources  (see  Mason,  p.  116  sq.)> 
Eusebius,  perhaps,  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  simply  drew 
a  conclusion  from  the  known  character  of  Constantius  and  his  gen- 
eral tolerance  toward  the  Christians. 

*^  The  steps  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  Licinius  are 
omitted  by  Eusebius.  Maxentius,  son  of  the  old  Augustus  Max- 
imian, spurred  on  bv  the  success  of  Constantine's  move  in  Britain^ 
attempted  to  follow  his  example  in  Italy.  He  won  the  support  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  army  and  of  the  Roman  people,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  (306)  was  proclaimed  emperor  oy  soldiers 
and  people.  Severus,  who  marched  against  the  usurper,  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  and  Galerius,  who  endeavored  to  revenge  his 
fallen  colleague,  was  obliged  to  retreat  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing. This  left  Italy  and  Africa  in  the  hands  of  an  independent 
ruler,  who  was  reo^nized  by  none  of  the  others.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year  307,  Licinius,  an  old  friend  and  comrade-in-arms 
of  Galerius,  was  appointed  Augustus  to  succeed  Severus,  whose 
death  had  occurred  a  number  of  months  before^  but  whose  place  had 
not  yet  been  filled.  The  appointment  of  Licinius  took  place  at 
Camuntum  on  the  Danube,  wneie  Galerius,  Diocletian,  and  Max- 
imian met  for  consultation.  Inasmuch  as  Italy  and  Africa  were 
still  in  the  ^  hands  of  Maxentius,  Licinius  was  given  the  Illyrian 
provinces  with  the  rank  of  second  Augustus,  and  was  thus  nomi- 
nally ruler  of  the  entire  West. 

^  Early  in  308  Maximinus,  the  first  Caesar,  who  was  naturally 
incensed  at  the  promotion  of  a  new  man,  Licinius,  to  a  position  above 
himself,  was  haued  as  Augustus  by  his  troops,  and  at  once  notified 
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have  mentioned  as  having  resumed  his  dignity 
after  his  abdication,  being  detected  in  conspir- 
ing against  the  hfe  of  Constantine,  perished  by  a 
most  shameful  death.**  He  was  the  first  whose 
decrees  and  statues  and  public  monuments  were 
destroyed  because  of  his  wickedness  and  im- 
piety.''* 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Character  of  the  Enemies  of  Religion. 

1  MAXEirnus  his  son,  who  obtained  the  gov- 

ernment at  Rome,*  at  first  feigned  our  faith, 

Oalerius  of  the  fact.  The  latter  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  Max- 
iminut,  and  therefore  bestowed  upon  him  the  full  dignity  of  an  Augu»> 
tut,  as  upon  Constantine  also  at  the  same  time.  There  were  tnus 
four  independent  August!  (to  say  nothing  of  the  emperor  Maxen- 
tins),  and  the  system  of  Diocletian  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

^  The  reference  is  to  the  Au^stus  Maximian.  After  his  abdi- 
cation he  retired  to  Lucania.  but  in  the  following  year  was  induced 
by  his  son,  Maxentius,  to  leave  his  retirement,  and  join  him  in 
wrestinf^  I^X  ^'^^  Africa  from  Severus.  It  was  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  his  military  skill  and  to  the  prestige  of  his  name^  that  Severus 
was  vanquished  and  Galerius  repulsed.  After  his  victories  Maximian 
went  to  Gaul,  to  see  Constantine  and  form  an  alliance  with  htm. 
He  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus  and  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Fausta,  and  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  join  him  in  a 
campaign  against  Galerius.  This,  however,  Constantute  refused  to 
do:  and  Maximian  finally  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  found  his 
son  Maxentius  entrenched  in  the  affections  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
people^  and  bent  upon  ruling  for  himselL  After  a  bitter  quarrel 
with  him,  in  which  he  attempted,  but  failed,  to  wrest  the  purple 
from  him,  he  left  the  city,  attended  the  congress  of  Camuntum, 
and  acquiesced  in  the  appointment  of  Licinius  as  second  Augus- 
tus^ which  of  course  involved  the  formal  renunciation  of  his  own 
claims  and  those  of  his  son.  He  then  betook  himself  again  to  Con- 
stantine, but  during  the  latter's  temporary  absence  treacherously 
had  himself  proclaimed  Augustus  by  some  of  the  troops.  He  was. 
however,  easily  overpower^  by  Constantine,  but  was  forgiven  and 
granted  nis  liberty  again.  About  two  years  later,  unable  to  resist 
tne  desire  to  reign,  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Constantinc's  life  with 
the  hope  of  once  more  securing  the  power  T  r  himself,  but  was  de- 
tected and  allowed  to  choose  tne  manner  of  his  own  death,  and  in 
February,  310,  strangled  himself.  The  general  facts  just  stated  are 
well  made  out,  but  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  order  of 
events,  in  regard  to  which  our  sources  are  at  variance.  Compare 
especially  the  works  of  Huiuiker,  Burckhardt,  and  Mason,  and  the 
respective  articles  in  Smith's  DicU  o/^  Grtek  and  Roman  Biog, 

Eusebiiu'  memory  plays  hirn^  false  in  this  passage;  for  he  has  not 
mentioned,  as  he  states,  Maximian's  resumption  ot  the  imperial  dig- 
nity after  his  abdication.  A  few  important  MSS.,  followea  by  Hein- 
ichen,  omit  the  entire  clause,  *'  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  having 
resumed  his  dignity  after  his  abdication.'*  But  the  words  are  found 
in  the  majority  of  the  MSS.  and  in  Rufinus,  and  are  accepted  by  all 
the  other  editors.  There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  doubt  that  Euseoius 
wrote  the  words,  and  that  the  omission  oi  them  in  some  codices  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  scribe  or  scribes  perceived  his  slip,  and 
conseauently  omitted  the  clause. 

**  Yalesius  understands  by  this  (as  in  $  is,  above),  the  first  of 
the  four  emperors.  But  we  find  in  Lactantius  iibid.  chap.  4a)  the 
distinct  statement  that  Diocletian  (whoM  statues  were  thrown  down 
in  Rome  with  those  of  Maximian,  to  which  they  were  joined,  Janus- 
fashion)  was  the  first  emperor  tnat  had  ever  suffered  such  an  indig- 
nity, and  there  is  no  hint  in  the  text  that  Eusebius  means  any  less 
than  that  in  making  his  statement,  though  we  know  that  it  is  mcor- 
rect. 

*  See  the  previous  chapter,  note  91. 

The  character  which  Eusebius  gives  to  Maxentius  in  this  chapter 
is  borne  out  bv  all  our  sources,  both  heathen  and  Christian,  and 
seems  not  to  oe  greatly  overdrawn.  ^  It  has  been  sometimes  dis- 
puted whether  he  persecuted  the  Christians,  but  there  is  no  ground 
to  suppose  that  he  did,  though  they,  in  common  with  all  his  sub- 
jects, had  to  suffer  from  his  oppression,  and  therefore  hated  him  as 
deeply  as  the  others  did.  His  failure  to  persecute  the  Christians  as 
sucn,  and  his  restoration  to  them  of  the  rights  which  thev  had  en- 
joyed before  the  beginnine  of  the  great  persecution,  can  nardly  be 
looked  upon  as  a  result  of  a  love  or  respect  for  our  religion.  It 
was  doubtless  in  part  due  to  hostility  to  Galerius,  but  cnieflv  to 
political  considerations.  He  apparently  saw  what  Constantine  later 
saw  and  profited  by.  —  that  it  would  oe  for  his  profit,  and  would 
tend  to  strengthen  his  government,  to  gain  the  friendship  of  that 
Urze  body  of  his  subjects  which  had  oeen  so  violently  handled 
under  the  reign  of  his  father.  And,  no  doubt,  the  universal  tolera- 
tion which  he  offered  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of  his  strength  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Upon  nis  final  defeat  by  Constantine, 
and  his  death,  see  below,  Bk.  IX.  chap.  9. 


in  complaisance  and  flattery  toward  the  Roman 
people.    On  this  account  he  commanded   his 
subjects  to  cease   persecuting    the    Christians, 
pretending  to  religion  that  he  might    appear 
merciful  and  mild   beyond  his   predeces- 
sors.   But  he  did  not  prove  in  his  deeds       2 
to  be  such  a  person  as  was  hoped,  but  ran 
into  all  wickedness  and  abstained  from  no  im- 
purity or  licentiousness,  committing  adulteries  and 
indulging  in  all  kinds  of  corruption.    For  having 
separated  wives  from  their  lawful  consorts,  he 
abused  them  and  sent  them  back  most  dishonor- 
ably to  their  husbands.    And  he  not  only  prac- 
ticed this  against  the  obscure  and  unknown,  but 
he  insulted  especially  the  most  prominent  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate.   All  his  subjects,  people  and  rulers,       3 
honored  and  obscure,  were  worn  out  by 
grievous  oppression.      Neither,  although  they 
kept  quiet,  and  bore  the  bitter  servitude,  was 
there  any  relief  from  the  murderous  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant.    Once,  on  a  small  pretense,  he  gave 
the  people  to  be  slaughtered  by  his  guards ;  and  a 
great  multitude  of  the  Roman  populace  were  slain 
in  the  midst  of  the  city,  with  the  spears  and 
arms,  not  of  Scythians  and  barbarians,  but 
of  their  own  fellow-citizens.    It  would  be      4 
impossible  to  recount  the  number  of  sena- 
tors who  were  put  to  death  for  the  sake  of  their 
wealth;  multitudes  being  slain  on  various 
pretenses.    To  crown  all  his  wickedness,       5 
the  tyrant  resorted  to  magic.     And  in  his 
divinations  he  cut  open  pregnant  women,  and 
again   inspected   the   bowels   of   newborn   in- 
fants.     He  slaughtered  lions,  and  performed 
various  execrable  acts  to  invoke  demons  and 
avert  war.    For  his  only  hope  was  that,   by 
these  means,  victory  would  be  secured  to 
him.     It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  ways  in       6 
which  this  tyrant  at  Rome  oppressed  his 
subjects,  so  that  they  were  reduced  to  such  an 
extreme  dearth  of  the  necessities  of  life  as  has 
never  been  known,  according  to  our  contem- 
poraries, either  at  Rome  or  elsewhere. 

But  Maximinus,  the  tyrant  in  the  East,       7 
having  secretly  ibrmed  a  friendly  alliance 
with  the  Roman  tyrant  as  with  a  brother  in 
wickedness,  sought  to  conceal  it  for  a  long  time. 
But  being  at   last   detected,  he   suffered 
merited  pimishment.'     It  was  wonderful       8 

*  On  the  alliance  of  Maximinus  with  Maxentius,  his  war  with 
Licinius,  and  his  death,  see  below,  Bk.  IX.  chaps,  o'and  lo.  Upon 
his  accession  to  the  Cssarship,  and  usurpation  of  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus, see  above,  chap.  13,  notes  16  and  aa. 

Maximinus  Daza  was  a  nephew  of  Galerius,  who  owed  his  ad- 
vancement, not  to  his  own  merits,  but  solely  to  the  (avor  of  his 
uncle,  but  who,  nevertheless,  after  acquiring  power,  was  by  no 
means  the  tool  Galerius  had  expected  him^  to  be.  Eusebius  seems 
not  to  have  exaggerated  his  wickedness  in  the  least.  He  was  the 
most  abandoned  and  vicious  of  the  numerous  rulers  of  the  time,  and 
was  utterly  without  redeeming  qualities,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain. 
Under  him  the  Christians  suffered  more  severely  than  under  any  of 
his  colleagues,  and  even  after  the  toleration  edict  and  death  of  Gale- 
rius (a.d.  311),  he  continued  the  persecution  for  more  than  a  year. 
His  territory  comprised  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  consequently  the 
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how  akin  he  was  in  wickedness  to  the  ty- 
rant at  Rome,  or  rather  how  far  he  surpassed 
him  in  it.  For  the  chief  of  sorcerers  and  magi- 
cians were  honored  by  him  with  the  highest 
rank.  Becoming  exceedingly  timid  and  super- 
stitiouSy  he  valued  greatly  the  error  of  idols  and 
demons.  Indeed,  without  soothsayers  and  ora- 
cles he  did  not  venture  to  move  even  a 

9  finger,*  so  to  sp>eak.    Therefore  he  perse- 
cuted us  more  violently  and  incessantly  than 

his  predecessors.  He  ordered  temples  to  be 
erected  in  every  city,  and  the  sacred  groves  which 
had  been  destroyed  through  lapse  of  time  to  be 
speedily  restored.  He  appointed  idol  priests  in 
every  place  and  city ;  and  he  set  over  them  in 
every  province,  as  high  priest,  some  political 
official  who  had  especially  distinguished  himself 
in  every  kind  of  service,  giving  him  a  band  of 
soldiers  and  a  body-guard.  And  to  all  jugglers, 
as  if  they  were  pious  and  beloved  of  the  gods, 
he  granted  governments  and  the  greatest 

10  privileges.     From  this  time  on  he  distressed 
and  harassed,  not  one  city  or  country,  but 

all  the  provinces  under  his  authority,  by  ex- 
treme exactions  of  gold  and  silver  and  goods,  and 
most  grievous  prosecutions  and  various  fines.  He 
took  away  from  the  wealthy  the  property  which 
they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and 
bestowed  vast  riches  and  large  sums  of 

11  money  on  the  flatterers  about  him.    And 
he  went  to  such  an  excess  of  folly  and 

drunkenness  that  his  mind  was  deranged  and 
crazed  in  his  carousals;  and  he  gave  com- 
mands when  intoxicated  of  which  he  repented 
afterward  when  sober.  He  suffered  no  one  to 
surpass  him  in  debauchery  and  profligacy,  but 
made  himself  an  instructor  in  wickedness  to 
those  about  him,  both  rulers  and  subjects.  He 
urged  on  the  army  to  live  wantonly  in  every  kind 
of  revelry  and  intemperance,  and  encouraged 
the  governors  and  generals  to  abuse  their  sub- 
jects with  rapacity  and  covetousness,  almost 

12  as  if  they  were   rulers  with  him.      Why 
need  we  relate  the  licentious,  shameless 

deeds  of  the  man,  or  enumerate  the  multitude 
with  whom   he   committed   adultery?     For  he 
could  not  pass  through  a  city  without  continu- 
ally corrupting  women  and  ravishing  vir- 

13  gins.  And  in  this  he  succeeded  with  all 
except  the  Christians.  For  as  they  de- 
spised death,  they  cared  nothing  for  his  power. 
For  the  men  endured  fire  and  sword  and  cruci- 
fixion and  wild  beasts  and  the  depths  of  the  sea, 

f^reater  part  of  the  martyrdoms  recorded  by  Eusebius  in  his  Martyrs 
of  Palestine  took  place  under  him.  (See  that  work,  for  the  details.) 
Upon  the  so<aIlea  Fifth  Edict,  which  was  issued  by  him  in  308,  see 
mart*  Pal.  chap,  o,  note  x.  Upon  his  treatment  of  the  Christians 
after  the  death  of  Galerius,  and  upon  his  final  toleration  edict,  sec 
Bk.  IX.  cl^ap.  a  sq.  and  chap.  9  sq. 
»  literally,  "a  finger-nail"  (oi'vxot). 


and  cutting  ofl*  of  limbs,  and  burnings,  and  prick- 
ing and  digging  out  of  eyes,  and  mutilations  of 
the  entire  body,  and  besides  these,  hunger  and 
mines  and  bonds.  In  all  they  showed  patience 
in  behalf  of  religion  rather  than  transfer  to 
idols  the  reverence  due  to  God.  And  the  14 
women  were  not  less  manly  than  the  men 
in  behalf  of  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Word, 
as  they  endured  conflicts  with  the  men,  and 
bore  away  equal  prizes  of  virtue.  And  when 
they  were  dragged  away  for  corrupt  purposes, 
they  surrendered  their  lives  to  death  rather  than 
their  bodies  to  impurity.* 

One  only  of  those  who  were  seized  for  16 
adulterous  purposes  by  the  tyrant,  a  most 
distinguished  and  illustrious  Christian  woman  in 
Alexandria,  conquered  the  passionate  and  intem- 
perate soul  of  Maximinus  by  most  heroic  firm- 
ness. Honorable  on  account  of  wealth  and 
family  and  education,  she  esteemed  all  of  these 
inferior  to  chastity.  He  urged  her  many  times, 
but  although  she  was  ready  to  die,  he  could  not 
put  her  to  death,  for  his  desire  was  stronger 
than  his  anger.  He  therefore  punished  her  16 
with  exile,  and  took  away  all  her  property. 
Many  others,  unable  even  to  listen  to  the  threats 
of  violation  from  the  heathen  rulers,  endured 
every  form  of  tortures,  and  rackings,  and  deadly 
punishment. 

These  indeed  should  be  admired.  But  far 
the  most  admirable  was  that  woman  at  Rome, 
who  was  truly  the  most  noble  and  modest  of 
all,  whom  the  t^ant  Maxentius,  fully  resembling 
Maximinus  in  his  actions,  endeavored  to 
abuse.  For  when  she  learned  that  those  17 
who  served  the  tyrant  in  such  matters  were 
at  the  house  (she  also  was  a  Christian),  and  that 
her  husband,  although  a  prefect  of  Rome,  would 
sufier  them  to  take  and  lead  her  away,  having 
requested  a  little  time  for  adorning  her  body, 
she  entered  her  chamber,  and  being  alone, 
stabbed  herself  with  a  sword.  Dying  immedi- 
ately, she  left  her  corpse  to  those  who  had  come 
for  her.  And  by  her  deeds,  more  powerfully 
than  by  any  words,  she  has  shown  to  all  men 
now  and  hereafter  that  the  virtue  which  prevails 
among  Christians  is  the  only  invincible  and  in- 
destructible possession.* 

Such  was  the  career  of  wickedness  which  18 
was  carried  forward  at  one  and  the  same 
time  by  the  two  tyrants  who  held  the  East  and 
the  West.  Who  is  there  that  would  hesitate,  after 
careful  examination,  to  pronounce  the  persecu- 
tion against  us  the  cause  of  such  evils  ?  Especially 
since  this  extreme  confusion  of  affairs  did  not 
cease  until  the  Christians  had  obtained  liberty. 


^  Compare  chap,  za,  note  3,  above. 
«  Ibid, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
The  Events  which  happened  to  the  Heathen} 

1  During  the   entire   tea  years*  of  the 
J          pprsecution,  they  were  "constantly  plotting 

and  warring  against  one  another.*  For  the  sea 
could  not  be  navigated,  nor  could  men  sail  from 
any  port  without  being  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
outrages ;  being  stretched  on  the  rack  and  lac- 
erated in  their  sides,  that  it  might  be  ascertained 
through  various  tortures,  whether  they  came 
from  the  enemy ;  and  finally  being  subjected 

2  to  punishment  by  the  cross  or  by  fire.    And 
besides  these  things  shields  and  breastplates 

were  preparing,  and  darts  and  spears  and  other 
warlike  accoutrements  were  making  ready,  and 
galleys  and  naval  armor  were  collecting  in 
every  place.  And  no  one  expected  anything 
else  than  to  be  attacked  by  enemies  any  day. 
In  addition  to  this,  famine  and  pestilence  came 
upon  them,  in  regard  to  which  we  shall  relate 
what  is  necessary  in  the  proper  place.* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Change  of  Affairs  for  the  Better, 

1  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  during  the 

entire  persecution.  But  in  the  tenth  year, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  it  ceased  altogether, 
having  begun  to  decrease  after  the  eighth  year.^ 
For  when  the  divine  and  heavenly  grace  showed 

1  rote  CKTOf . 

*  Diocletian's  First  Edict  was  issued  on  Feb.  94,  303;  and  the 
persecution  was  broueht  to  a  final  end  by  Constantine  and  Licinius' 
edict  of  toleration,  which  was  issued  at  Milan  late  in  the  year  3x3 
fsee  below,  Bk.  I  A.  chap.  9,  note  17).  -.The  persecution  may  there* 
lore  be  said  to  have  lasted  altogether  ten  years;  although  of  course 
there  were  many  cessations  dunng  that  period,  and  in  the  West  it 
really  came  to  an  end  with  the  usurpation  of  Maxentius  in  306, 
and  m  the  East  (except  in  Maximin's  dominions)  with  the  edict  of 
Galerius  in  3x1.      ^ 

*  This  passage  is  largely  rhetorical,  it  is  true  that  enough  plot- 
ting and  warring  went  on  after  the  usurpation  of  Maxentius  in  306, 
and  after  the  death  of  Galerius  in  311,  to  justify  pretty  strong  state- 
ments. Gibbon,  for  instance,  says:  "The  abdication  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  was  succeeded  by  eighteen  years  of  discord  and  con- 
fusion. The  empire  was  afflicted  oy  five  civil  wars;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tinie  was  not  so  much  a  state  of  tranquillity  as  a 
suspension  of  arms  between  several  hostile  monarchs,  who,  viewing 
eaca  other  with  an  eye  of  fear  and  hatred,  strove  to  increase  their 
respective  forces  at  the  expense  of  their  subjects"  (chap.  xiv.).  At 
the  same  time,  during  the  four  years  between  307  and  31  x,  though 
there  was  not  the  harmony  which  had  existed  unaer  Diocletian,  and 
though  the  interesu  of  the  West  and  East  were  in  the  main  hostile, 
yet  the  empire  was  practically  at  peace,  barring  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians. 

«  See  below,  Bk.  IX.  chap.  8. 

1  The  edict  of  Milan,  issued  by  ConsUntine  and  Licinius  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  319  (upon  the  date,  see  Mason,  p.  335,  note) 
put  an  end  to  the  persecution  in  its  tenth  year,  thoueh  complete  tol- 
eration was  not  proclaimed  by  Maximin  until  the  following  spring. 
Very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  eighth  year,  in  April,  311,  Galerius 
issued  his  edict  of  toleration,  which  is  given  in  the  next  chapter.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  the  publication  of  this  edict  that  Eusebius  refers 
when  he  says  that  the  persecution  had  begun  to  decrease  after  the 
eighth  year.  Maximin  yielded  reluctant  and  partial  consent  to 
this  edict  for  a  few  months,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  began 
to  persecute  again;  and  during  the  year  3x3  the  (Christians  suffered 
severely  in  bis  dominioiu  (sec  Bk.  IX.  chap,  a  sq.). 


US  favorable  and  propitious  oversight,  then  truly 
our  rulers,  and  the  very  persons  *  by  whom  the 
war  against  us  had  been  earnestly  prosecuted, 
most  remarkably  changed  their  minds,  and  issued 
a  revocation,  and  quenched  the  great  fire  of 
persecution  which  had  been  kindled,  by  mer- 
ciful proclamations  and  ordinances  con- 
cerning us.  But  this  was  not  due  to  any  2 
human  agency ;  nor  was  it  the  result,  as  one 
might  say,  of  the  compassion  or  philanthropy  of 
our  rulers ;  —  far  from  it,  for  daily  from  the  be- 
ginning until  that  time  they  were  devising  more 
and  more  severe  measures  against  us,  and  con- 
tinually inventing  outrages  by  a  greater  variety 
of  instruments ;  —  but  it  was  manifestly  due  to 
the  oversight  of  Divine  Providence,  on  the  one 
hand  becoming  reconciled  to  his  people,  and  on 
the  other,  attacking  him'  who  instigated  these 
evils,  and  showing  anger  toward  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  cruelties  of  the  entire  persecu- 
tion. For  though  it  was  necessary  that  3 
these  things  should  take  place,  according 
to  the  divine  judgment,  yet  the  Word  saith, 
"Woe  to  him  through  whom  the  offense 
Cometh."*  Therefore  punishment  from  God 
came  upon  him,  beginning  with  his  flesh, 
and  proceeding  to  his  soul.'  For  an  ab-  4 
scess  suddenly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
secret  parts  of  his  body,  and  from  it  a  deeply 
perforated  sore,  which  spread  irresistibly  into 
his  inmost  bowels.  An  indescribable  multitude 
of  worms  sprang  from  them,  and  a  deathly  odor 
arose,  as  the  entire  bulk  of  his  body  had,  through 
his  gluttony,  been  changed,  before  his  sick- 
ness, into  an  excessive  mass  of  soft  fat,  which 
became  putrid,  and  thus  presented  an  awful 
and  intolerable  sight  to  those  who  came 
near.  Some  of  the  physicians,  being  wholly  5 
unable  to  endure  the  exceeding  offensive- 
ness  of  the  odor,  were  slain  \  others,  as  the  en- 
tire mass  had  swollen  and  passed  beyond  hope 
of  restoration,  and  they  were  unable  to  render 
any  help,  were  put  to  death  without  mercy. 


*  The  plural  here  seems  a  little  peculiar,  for  the  edict  was  issued 
only  in  the  name  of  Galerius,  Constantine,  and  Licinius,  not  in  the 
name  of  Maximin.  We  have  no  record  of  Licinius  as  a  persecu- 
tor before  this  time,  and  Eusebius'  words  of  praise  in  the  ninth  book 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  not  shown  nimself  at  all  hostile  to 
the  Church.  And  m  fact  Licinius  seems  ruled  out  by  \  2,  below,  where 
"  they  "  are  spoken  of  as  having  '*  from  the  beginning  devised  more 
and  more  severe  measures  agaiiut  us."  And  yet,  since  Constantine 
did  not  persecute,  we  must  suppose  either  that  Licinius  is  included 
in  Eusebius'  plursd,  or  what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  that  Eusebius 
thinks  of  the  edict  as  proceeding  irom  all  four  emperors  though 
bearing  the  names  of  only  three  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  is 
rather  a  violent  supposition  in  view  of  Eusebius  own  words  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Bk.  IX.  I  confess  that  I  find  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  apparent  inconsistency. 

*  i.e.  Galerius. 

*  Matt,  xviii.  7. 

B  Galerius  seems  to  have  been  smitten  with  the  terrible  disease, 
which  Eusebius  here  refers  to,  and  which  is  described  by  Lactantius 
at  considerable  length  (De  mort.  perg.  chap.  33)  and  with  many 
imaginative  touches  (e.g.  the  stench  of  his  disease  pervades  "  not 
only  the  palace,  but  even  the  whole  city"  !),  before  the  end  of  the 
year  3x0,  and  his  death  took  place  in  May  of  the  following  year. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
The  Revocation  of  tfu  RuUrs. 

1  Wrestling  with  so  many  evils,  he  thought 
of  the  cruelties  which  he  had  committed 

against  the  pious.  Turning,  therefore,  his  thoughts 
toward  himself,  he  first  openly  confessed  to  the 
God  of  the  universe,  and  then  summoning  his 
attendants,  he  commanded  that  without  delay 
they  should  stop  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tianSy  and  should  by  law  and  royal  decree,  urge 
them  forward  to  build  their  churches  and  to 
perform  their  customary  worship,  offering  prayers 
in  behalf  of  the  emperor.     Immediately  the 

2  deed  foUowed  the  word.    The  imperial  de- 
crees were  published  in  the  cities,  contain- 
ing the  revocation  of  the  acts  against  us  in  the 

following  form : 

3  "The  Emperor  Caesar  Galerius  Valerius 
Maximinus,   Invictus,    Augustus,    Pontifex 

Maximus,  conqueror  of  the  Germans,  conqueror 
of  the  Egyptians,  conqueror  of  the  Thebans, 
five  times  conqueror  of  the  Sarmatians,  con- 
queror of  the  Persians,  twice  conqueror  of  the 
Carpathians,  six  times  conqueror  of  the  Arme- 
nians, conqueror  of  the  Medes,  conqueror  of 
the  Adiabeni,  Tribune  of  the  people  the  twenti- 
eth time,  Emperor  the  nineteenth  time,  Consul 
the  eighth  time.  Father  of  his  country,  Pro- 

4  consul;   and  the  Emperor  Caesar  Flavins 
Valerius  Constantinus,  Pius,  Felix,  Invictus, 

Augustus,    Pontifex  Maximus,  Tribune  of  the 

people.  Emperor  the  fifth  time.  Consul, 
6       Father  of  his  country.  Proconsul ;  and  the 

Emperor  Caesar  Valerius  Licinius,  Pius, 
Felix,  Invictus,  Augustus,  Pontifex  Maximus, 
Tribune  of  the  people  the  fourth  time.  Emperor 
the  third  time.  Consul,  Father  of  his  country. 
Proconsul ;  to  the  people   of  their  provinces, 

greeting :  * 
6  "  Among  the  other  things  which  we  have 

ordained  for  the  public  advantage  and  prof- 
it, we  formerly  Wished  to  restore  everything  to 

^  This  edict  was  issued  in  April,  3x1  (see  the  previous  chapter, 
note  z).  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  omission  of  Maximin's  name  from  the  heading  of  the  edict. 
The  simplest  explanation  is  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  his  name 
appear  in  a  document  which  was  utterly  distasteful  to  him  and  which 
he  never  fully  sanctioned,  as  we  learn  from  Bk.  IX.  chaps,  z  and  a, 
below.  It  is  possible^  as  Mason  suggests,  that  in  the  copies  of  the 
edict  which  were  designed  for  other  parts  of  the  empire  than  his 
own  the  names  of  all  four  emperors  appeared.  Eusebius  ^ves  a 
Greek  translation  of  the  edict.  The  original  Latin  is  found  in  Lac- 
tantius'  D*  mort,  pers,  chap.  34.  The  translation  in  the  present 
case  is  in  the  main  accurate  though  somewhat  free.  The  edict  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  defeat  on  Galerius'  part,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly  caused  in  lar^  part  by  a  superstitious  desire,  brought  on  by  his 
sickness,  to  propitiate  the  God  of  the  Christians  whom  ne  had  oeen 
unable  to  conquer.  And  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  as  Mason  calls 
it, "  one  of  the  most  bizarre  state  documents  ever  penned,"  **  couched 
in  language  treacherous,  contradictory,  and  sown  with  the  most  viru- 
lent hatred";  neither  does  it  "  lay  the  blame  upon  the  Christians 
because  }iwf\aA/orsak*n  Christ,**  nor  aim  to  "dupe  and  outwit 
the  angry  Chii«t,  by  pretending  to  be  not  a  persecutor,  but  a  re- 
former. As  will  be  seen  from  note  3,  below,  I  interpret  the  docu- 
ment in  quite  another  way,  and  regard  it  as  a  not  inconsistent 
statement  of  the  whole  matter  from  Galerius'  own  point  of  view. 


conformity  with  the  ancient  laws  and  public  dis- 
cipline *  of  the  Romans,  and  to  provide  that  the 
Christians  also,  who  have  forsaken  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors,'  should  return   to  a  good 

*  r^i'  dif^o<ri«*'  ivurrritxijv,    Latin:  publicam  disciplinam. 

•  TMV  "f^vimv  ri»v  eavTwv  t»|i»  atpco-if.  Latin:  PurentHm  *«• 
orum  seciatH.  There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether 
Galerius  here  refers  to  primitive  Christianity  or  to  paganism,  but  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  scholars  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  is  that 
he  megns  the  former  (cf.  among  others.  Mason,  p.  308  sq.).  I  con- 
fess myself,  however.  Unable,  Mter  careful  study  of  tne  document,  to 
accept  this  interpretation.  Not  that  I  think  it  impossible  that  Gale- 
rius should  pretend  that  the  cause  of  the  persecution  had  been  the 
departure  of  the  Christians  from  primitive  Christianity,  and  its  ob- 
ject the  reform  of  the  Church,  because,  although  that  was  certainly 
not  his  object,  he  may  nevertheless,  when  conquered,  have  wished 
to  make  it  appear  so  to  the  Christians  at  least  (see  Mason,  p.  303  sq.) . 
My  reason  for  not  acceptins  the  interpretation  is  that  I  cannot  see 
that  the  language  of  the  edict  warrants  it;  and  certainly,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  what  we  should  a  priori  ^x^tocx  Galerius  to  say,  we  are 
hardly  justified  in  adopting  it  except  upon  ver^  clear  grounds. 
But  in  my  opinion  such  grounds  do  not  exist,  and  m  fact  the  inter- 
pretation seems  to  me  to  do  violence  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  decree, 
in  the  present  sentence  it  is  certainly  not  necessarily  implied  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  Christians  held  a  different  religion  from  the  an- 
cestors of  the  heathen ;  in  fact,  it  seems  on  the  face  of  it  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  Galerius  is  referring^  to  the  earlier  ancestors  of  both 
Christians  and  heathen,  who  were  alike  pagans.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  last  clause  of  the  wtwveoxx'.  ad  honas  menies  redirent  (cif 
kydHiv  vpo^triK  cirovcA^oiei^) ,  which  in  the  mouth  of  Galerius,  and 
inideed  of  any  heathen,  would  naturally  mean  "  return  to  the  worship 
of  our  gods.  ^  This  in  itself,  however,  proves  nothing,  for  Galerius 
may,  as  is  claimed,  have  used  the  words  hypocritically;  but  in  the 
next  sentence,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  main  support  of  the  in- 
terpretation which  I  am_  combaung,  it  u  not  said  tnat  they  have 
desierted  their  ancient  institutions  in  distinction  from  the  institu- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  ilia  veterum  instituta  (a  term 
which  he  could  hardly  employ  in  this  unqualified  way  to  indicate  the 
originaton  of  (Christianity  without  gross  and  gratuitous  insult  to  his 
heathen  subjects)  qM  /orsitaH  primum  parentis  eorumdem  con- 
stitueramtj  "those  institutions  of  the  ancients  which  perchance 
their  owii  fathers  had  first  established  "  (the  Greek  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate, omitting  the  demonstrative,  and  reading  vptirepoy  for  pri- 
mum').  There  can  hardly  have  been  a  "  perchance"  about  the  fact 
that  the  Christians'  ancestors  had  first  established  Christian  institu- 
tions, whatever  they  were^ — certainly  Galerius  would  never  have 
thought  of  implying  that  his  ancestors,  or  the  ancestors  of  his  brother- 
pagans,  had  established  them.  His  aim  seems  to  be  to  suggest,  as 
fo(M  for  reflection,  not  only  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Christians  had 
certainly,  with  the  ancestora  of  the  heathen,  originally  observed 
pagan  institutions,  but  that  perhaps  they  had  themselves  been  the 
very  ones  to  establish  those  institutions,  which  would  make  the  guilt 
of  the  Christians  in  departing  from  them  all  the  worse.  In  the 
next  clause,  the  reference  to  the  Christians  as  making  laws  for 
themselves  and  asseinbling  in  various  places  may  as  easilv  be  a 
rebuke  to  the  Christians  for  their  separation  from  their  neathen 
fellow-citixens  in  matters  of  life  and  worahip  as  a  rebuke  to  them 
for  their  departure  from  the  original  unity  of  the  CThristian  Church. 
Again,  in  the  next  sentence  the  "  iiuritutions  of  the  ancients  "  (ve- 
iernm  iHsiitnta)  are  referred  to  in  the  most  general  way,  without 
any  such  qualification  as  could  possibly  lead  the  Christians  or  any 
one  else  to  think  that  the  institutions  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
meant.  Conformity  to  "  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline  of 
the  Romans"  is  announced  in  the  berinning  of  the  edict  as  the 
otnect  which  Galerius  had  in  view.  Could  he  admit,  even  for  the 
sake  of  propitiating  his  Christian  subjects,  that  those  laws  and  that 
discipline  were  Christian?  yetemm  instituta  in  fact  could  mean 
to  the  reader  nothing  else,  as  thus  absolutely  used,  than  the  institu- 
tions of  the  old  Romans. 

Still  further  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  §  9  Galerius  does  not  say 
"  but  although  many  persevere  in  their  purpose  .  .  .  nevertheless, 
in  consideration  of  our  philanthropv,  we  have  determined  that  we 
ought  to  extend  our  indulgence,"  &c.,  but  rather  "  and  since  {at- 
que  cum)  many  peraevere  in  their  purpose,"  &c.  The  significance 
of  this  has  apparently  been  hitherto  quite  overlooked.  Does  he 
mean  to  say  tnat  he  feels  that  he  ought  to  extend  indulgence  jtut 
because  they  do  exactly  what  th^  did  before  —  worship  neither  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  nor  the  God  of  the  Christians?  I  can  hardly 
tnink  so.  He  seems  to  me  to  say  rather,  *'  Since  many,  in  spite  of 
my  severe  measures,  still  persevere  in  their  purpose  (in  proposito 
Perseverarent)  and  refuse  to  worship  our  goas,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  cease  under  the  pressure  to  worship  their  own  (}od  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  I  have  decided  to  permit  them  to 
return  to  their  own  worship,  thinking  it  better  that  they  worship  the 
God  of  the  Christians  than  that  they  worship  no  God;  provided  in 
worshiping  him  they  do  nothing  contrary  to  discipline  (contra 
discipiinam) ,  i.e.  contrary  to  Roman  law.'  Thus  interpreted,  the 
entire  edict  seems  to  me  consistent  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
natural.    It  is  intended  to  propitiate  the  Christians  and  to  have  them 

f>ray  for  the  good  of  the  emperor  to^  their  own  God,  rather  than  re- 
use to  pray  for  him  altogether.  It  u  not  an  acknowledgment  even 
to  the  Christians  that  their  God  is  the  supreme  and  only  true  God, 
but  it  is  an  acknowledgment  that  their  God  is  probably  better  than 
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7  disposition.     For  in  some  way  such  arro- 
gance had  seized  them  and  such  stupidity 

had  overtaken  them,  that  they  did  not  follow 
the  ancient  institutions  which  possibly  their  own 
ancestors  had  formerly  established,  but  made 
for  themselves  laws  according  to  their  own  pur- 
pose, as  each  one  desired,  and  observed  them, 
and  thus  assembled  as  separate  congrega- 

8  tions  in  various  places.   When  we  had  issued 
this  decree  that  they  should  return  to  the 

institutions  established  by  the  ancients,^  a  great 

many  ^  submitted  under  danger,  but  a  great  many 

being  harassed  endured  all  kinds  of  death." 

9  And  since  many  continue  in  the  same  foUy,^ 
and  we  perceive  that  they  neither  offer  to 

the  heavenly  gods  the  worship  which  is  due,  nor 
pay  regard  to  the  God  of  the  Christians,  in  con- 
sideration of  our  philanthropy  and  our  invariable 
custom,  by  which  we  are  wont  to  extend  pardon 
to  all,  we  have  determined  that  we  ought  most 
cheerfully  to  extend  our  indulgence  in  this  matter 
also ;  that  they  may  again  be  Christians,  and  may 
rebuild  the  conventicles  in  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  assemble,^  on  condition  that  nothing 
be  done  by  them  contrary  to  discipline  .•  In 
another  letter  we  shall  indicate  to  the  mag- 

10  istrates  what  they  have  to  observe.    Where- 
fore, on  accoimt  of  this  indulgence  of  ours, 

they  ought  to  supplicate  their  God  for  our  safety, 
and  that  of  the  people,  and  their  own,  that  the 
public  welfare  may  be  preserved  in  every  place,*® 
and  that  they  may  live  securely  in  their  several 
homes." 

no  god.  and  that  the  empire  will  be  better  oA*  if  they  become  loyal, 

Saceaole,  prayerful  cttixena  anio  f even  if  their  prayers  are  not 
rected  to  the  nighest  gods),  than  it  they  continue  disaflected  and 
disloyal  and  serve  and  worship  no  superior  beinjs.  That  the  edict 
becomes,  when  thus  interpreted,  much  mote  dignified  and  much 
more  worthy  of  an  emperor  cannot  be  denied;  and,  little  respect  as 
we  may«bave  for  Galerius,  we  should  not  accuse  him  of  playmg  the 
hypocrite  and  the  fool  in  this  matter,  except  on  better  grounds  than 
are  offered  by  the  extant  text  of  this  edict. 

*  imi  r«  vwh  ritv  iLpx^uLmv  Karatfr«#cvra.  Latin:  adveUrmm 
itutituta, 

*  vAcurroi.    Latin:  multi. 

*  ^orrocovc  tf«y^rov«  virrf^cpov.     Latin:  detmrhati sunt, 

T  rfi  mrrp  irovotf  Ua^wovrmv.  Latin:  i'm  frcfMito pertevt' 
rmrtni. 

*  rovf  oixpirt,  iv  olc  ovn^yro,  9vv$mvi¥,  Latin:  conveniicula 
ma  componofU. 

^  centra  dUci^Unam^  i.e.  "  against  the  discipline  or  laws  of  the 
Romans.**  Galenus  does  not  tell  us  just  what  this  indefinite  phrase 
is  meant  to  cover,  and  the  letter  to  the  magistrates,  in  which  he 
doubtless  explainea  himself  and  laid  down  the  conditions,  is  unfortu- 
nately lost.  The  edict  of  Milan,  as  Mason  conclusively  shows, 
refers  to  this  edict  of  Galerius  and  to  these  accompanying  condi- 
tions; and  from  that  edict  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
these  conditions  imposed  by  Galerius.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
in  Galerius*  edict,  Christianity  was  forbidden  to  all  but  certain 
classes :  *'  that  if  a  man  chose  to  declare  himself  a  Christian,  he 
would  incur  no  danger,  but  misht  no  longer  take  his  seat  as  a  decu- 
rion  in  his  native  town,  or  the  Tike";  that  Galerius  had  endeavored 
to  make  money  out  of  the  transaction  whereby  Christians  received 
their  church  property  back  again;  that  proselytizing  was  forbidden; 
that  possibly  the  toleration  of  Christianity  was  made  a  matter  of 
local  option,  and  that  any  town  or  district  oy  a  majority  vote  could 
prohibit  iu  exercise  within  its  own  limits  (see  Mason,  p.  330  sq.). 
These  conjectures  are  plausible,  thoush  of  course  precarious. 

>^  The  Greek  reads,  in  all  our  MSB.,  xara  vavra  rpdn-oi',  '<  in 
every  manner."  The  Latin  original,  however,  reads  undiqut  vrr> 
sum.  In  view  of  that  fact,  I  feel  confident  that  the  Greek  trans- 
lator must  have  written  x6it9v  instead  of  rptiirov.  If,  therefore,  that 
translator  was  EuseUus,  we  must  suppose  that  the  change  to  rpo- 
trov  is  due  to  the  error  of  some  scribe.  If,  00  the  other  hand.  Euse- 
bius  simply  copied  the  Greek  translation  uom  some  one  else,  ne  may 


Such  is  the  tenor  of  this  edict,  translated,     11 
as  well  as  possible,  from  the  Roman  tongue 
into  the  Greek."  ^  It  is  time  to  consider  what 
took  place  after  these  events. 


That  which  follows  is  found  in  Some  Copies  in 

the  Eighth  Book} 

The  author  of  the  edict  ver>'  shortly  after       1 
this  confession  was  released  from  his  pains 
and  died.    He  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
original  author  of  the  misery  of  the  persecution^ 
having  endeavored,  long  before  the  movement 
of  the  other  emperors,  to  turn  from  the  faith  the 
Christians  in  the  army,  and  first  of  all  those  in 
his  own  house,  degrading  some  from  the  military 
rank,  and  abusing  others  most  shamefully,  and 
threatening  still  others  with  death,  and  finally 
inciting  his  partners  in  the  empire  to  the  gen- 
eral persecution.     It  is  not  proper  to  pass  over 
the  death  of  these  emperors  in  silence. 
As  four  of  them  held  the  supreme  author-      2 
ity,  those  who  were  advanced  in  age  and 
honor,   after    the    persecution   had   continued 
not  quite  two   years,   abdicated   the    govern- 
ment, as  we  have  already  stated,^  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  a  common 
and  private  station.    The  end  of  their  lives      3 
was  as  follows.     He  who  was  first  in  honor 
and  age  perished  through  a  long  and  most  griev- 
ous physical  infirmity.^    He  who  held  the  sec 
ond  place  ended  his  life  by  strangling,*  suffering 

himself  have  carelessly  written  rpovor.  In  either  case,  however, 
ToiroK  must  have  been  the  original  translation,  and  I  have  therefore 
substituted  it  (or  rpMrof,  and  nave  rendered  accordingly.  I  find  that 
Crust  has  done  likewise,  whether  for  the  same  reason  I  do  not  know. 

>^  Eusebius  does  not  say  whether  the  translating  was  done  by 
himself  or  by  some  one  else.  The  epistle  of  Hadrian  to  Minuaus 
Fundanus,  quoted  in  Bk.  IV.  chap.  9,  above,  was  tnmslated  by  hint- 
self,  as  he  directly  informs  us  (see  Aut.  chao.  8,  note  17).  This 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  him  the  translator  in  toe  present  case;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  m  that  case  he  directly  says  that  the  traniJation 
was  his  work,  in  the  present  he  does  not.  It  is  possible  that  Greek 
copies  of  the  edict  were  in  common  circulation,  and  that  Euaebius 
used  one  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  words  **  translated  as  well 
as  possible  |'  (xaril  tii  fivrartf f)  woula  seem  to  indicate  that  Eusebius 
haa  supervised  the  present  translation,  if  he  had  not  made  it  himseUl 
Upon  nis  knowledge  of  Latin,  see  the  note  just  referred  to. 

>  The  words  oithis  title^  together  with  the  secticm  which  follows, 
are  found  in  the  maiority  of  our  MSS.  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  book, 
and  are  given  by  all  the  editors.  The  existence  of  the  passage  would 
seem  to  imply  tnat  the  work  in  only  eight  books  came  ulo  the  hands 
of  some  scribe^  who  added  the  appendix  to  make  the  work  more 
complete.  (Cf.  chap.  11,  note  15^  above.)  Whoever  be  was,  he  was 
not  venturesome  in  his  additions,  for,  except  the  notice  of  Diodetian's 
death  and  the  statement  of  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Maximinus, 
he  adds  nothing  that  has  not  been  already  said  in  substance  by 
Eusebius  himself.  The  appendix  must  have  been  added  in  any  case 
as  late  as  313,  for  Diocletian  died  in  that  year. 

*  See  above,  chap.  13,  \  iz. 


him  by  Maximin,  Licinius,  and  Cbnstantine,  wore  him  out  and  at 
length  drove  the  spirit  from  the  shattered  body.  According  to  Lactan* 
tins  {J)t  mort.ptrs,  4a),  "having been  treated  in  the  most  contume- 
lious manner,  and  compelled  to  abhor  life,  he  became^  incapable  of 
receiving  nourishment,  and,  worn  out  with  anguish  of  mind,  expired." 
*  Upon  the  death  of  Maximiaa,  see  above,  chap.  13,  note  23. 


VIII.  App.] 


KINDNESS   OF   CONSTANTIUS. 
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thus  according  to  a  certain  demoniacal  predic- 
tion,  on  account  of  his  many  daring  crimes. 
4  Of  those  after  them,  the  last/  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  as  the  originator  of  the  entire 
persecution,  suffered  such  things  as  we  have 
related.  But  he  who  preceded  him,  the  most 
merciful  and  kindly  emperor  Constantius,^  passed 
all  the  time  of  his  government  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  office.^  Moreover,  he  conducted 
himself  towards  all  most  favorably  and  benefi- 
cently. He  took  not  the  smallest  part  in  the 
war  against  us,  and  preserved  the  pious  that  were 
under  him  imharmed  and  unabused.  Neither 
did  he  throw  down  the  church  buildings,  nor 
devise  anything  else  against  us.  The  end  of  his 
life  was  happy  and  thrice  blessed.  He  alone  at 
death  left  his  empire  happily  and  gloriously  to 
his  own  son  ^  as  his  successor,  one  who  was  in 


s  oftiv  vararoK,  i.e.  Galerius,  who  was  the  aeoond  Caeur  and 
therefore  the  last,  or  lowest,  of  the  four  rulen.  Upoo  hii  iUness  aad 
death,  see  chap.  16,  above. 

^  Constantius  was  first  Caesar,  and  thus  held  third  rank  in  the 
government.  The  following  passage  in  regard  to  him  is  found  also 
m  chap.  X3,  §$  X9-Z4,  above. 

'  i.e.  CoDsr 


all  respects  most  prudent  and  pious.     He  en- 
tered on  the  government  at  once,  being  pro- 
claimed supreme  emperor  and  Augustus  by 
the  soldiers ;  and  he  showed  himself  an  em-       5 
ulator  of  his  father's  piety  toward  our  doc- 
trine. 

Such  were  the  deaths  of  the  four  of  whom  we 
have  written,  which  took  place  at  different 
times.  Of  these,  moreover,  only  the  one  6 
referred  to  a  little  above  by  us,®  with  those 
who  afterward  shared  in  the  government,  final- 
ly •  published  openly  to  all  the  above-mentioned 
confession,  in  the  written  edict  which  he  issued. 

*  i.e.  Galerius. 

*  I  read  Aotirtfr  which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  and  is  adopted  fay 
Stephanus  and  Burton.  Valesius,  Schwegler,  Laemmer  ana  Hein- 
ichen  follow  other  MSS.  m  reading  AiirMi',  and  this  is  adopted  by 
Strodi,  Closs  and  Crust  in  their  translations.  The  last,  however, 
makes  it  govern  "  the  above-mentioned  confession,"  which  is  auite 
ungrammatical,  while  Stxoth  and  Qoss  (apparently  approved  by 
H^nichen)  take  it  to  mean  "  still  aUve  "  or  "  still  remaining  "  C*  Der 
unter  diesen  allein  noch  Ueberlebende";  "Derunter  diesen  noch 
allein  uebrige'*),  a  meaning  which  belongs  to  the  middle  but  not 
properly  to  the  active  voice  of  Arivw.  The  latter  translation,  more- 
over, makes  the  writer  involve  himself  in  a  mistake,  for  Diocletian 
did  not  die  until  neariy  two  years  after  the  publication  of  Galerius' 
edict.  In  view  of  these  considerations  I  feel  compelled  to  adopt  the 
reading  Aoiirdir  which  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well  supported  by 
MS.  authority  at  Aivwir. 


MARTYRS   OF   PALESTINE/ 


The  Following  also  we  found  in  a  Certain  Copy 

in  the  Eighth  Book} 

It  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  in  the  month  Xanthicus,"  which  is 
called  April  by  the  Romans,  about  the  time 
of  the  feast  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  while 
Flavianus*  was  governor  of  the  province  of 
Palestine,   that  letters  were    published   every- 

^  On  this  work,  see  above,  p.  39  sq.  As  remarked  there,  the 
shorter  form  of  the  work,  the  translation  of  which  follows,  is  found 
in  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  MSB.  of  Eusebiua'  Church  History ^  in 
Aome  of  them  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  book,  in  one  of  them  in  the 
middle  of  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  13,  in  the  majority  of  them  between  Bks. 
VIII.  and  IX.  It  is  found  neither  in  the  Syraic  version  of  the  HiS' 
iory^  nor  in  Rufinus.  Musculus  omits  it  m  his  Latin  version,  but 
a  translation  of  it  is  given  both  bjr  Christophorsonus  and  Valesius. 
The  Germans  Stroth  and  Gloss  omit  it;  but  Stigloher  gives  it  at  the 
close  of  his  translation  of  the  History.  The  English  translators 
insert  it  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  book.  ^  The  work  is  undoubtedly 
|;enuine,  in  this,  its  shorter,  as  well  as  in  its  longer  form,  but  was 
in  all  probability  attached  to  the  History ^  not  by  Eusebius  himself, 
but  by  some  copyist,  and  therefore  is  not  strictly  entitled  to  a  place 
in  a  translation  of  the  History,  At  the  same  time  it  has  seemed 
best  in  the  present  case  to  include  it  and  to  follow  the  majority  of  the 
editors  in  inserting  it  at  this  point.  In  all  the  MSB.  except  one  the 
work  begins  abruptly  without  a  title,  introduced  ^only  by  the  words 
(cal  ravra  cr  rw\.  avriyptu^^  iv  r^  oyM|i|p  riiiifjtvpofitv:  **  The  fol- 
lowing also  we  found  in  a  certain  copy  in  the  eighth  book."  In  the 
Codex  Castellanus,  however,  accordmg  to  Reading  (in  his  edition 
of  Valesius,  Vol.  I.  p.  796,  col.  a),  thetollowing  title  is  inserted  im- 
mediately Sifter  the  words  Just  quoted:  EvtrcjSiov  ovyyfkotLfiawtfu 
rutv  KOT  avrbv  tunfyntpnaavriav  iv  r^  oicracrci  AiO4e^i|Tiaro0  koI 
e^c^^f  TaAcpiov  roO  Ma^tfitvov  iittytLt^.  Heinichen  consequently 
prints  the  first  part  of  this  title  (Evtre^iov  .  .  .  MaprvpnaflLKTwr)  at 
the  head  of  the  work  in  his  edition,  and  is  followed  by  burton  and 
Migne.  This  title,  however,  can  hardlv  be  looked  upon  as  original, 
and  I  have  preferred  to  employ  rather  the  name  by  which  the  work 
is  described  at  its  close,  where  we  read  Evac/iiov  rov  noft^iAov  vcpi 
ritv  iv  noAcucrnVT}  ^aprvpi^arrMK  t^Aov.  This  agrees  with  the 
title  of  the  Syriac  version,  and  must  represent  very  closely  the  origi- 
nal  title;  and  so  the  work  is  commonly  known  in  English  as  the 
Martyrs  0/ Palestine ^  m  Latin  as  de  Martyribus  Palestitut.  The 
work  is  much  more  systematic  than  the  eighth  book  of  the  Church 
History  ;  in  fact,  it  is  excellently  arranged,  and  takes  up  the  perse- 
cution year  by  year  in  chronological  oider.  The  ground  covered, 
however,  is  very  limited,  and  we  can  consequently  gather  from  the 
work  little  idea  of  the  sute  of  the  Church  at  large  during  these  years. 
All  the  martyrs  mentioned  in  the  following  pages  are  commemorated 
in  the  various  martyrologies  under  particular  davs,  but  in  regard  to 
most  of  them  we  know  only  what  Eusebius  tells  us.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  references  to  the  martyrologies-     Further  details 

fpleaned  from  them  and  from  various  Acts  of  martyrdom  may  be 
ound  in  Ruinart,  Tillcmont,  &c-  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  full  par- 
ticulars in  rejgard  to  the  few  martyrs  about  whom  we  have  any  relia- 
ble information  beyond  that  given  in  the  present  work,  but  shall 
pass  over  the  others  without  mention. 

s  The  Martyrs  of  Palestine^  in  all  the  MBS.  that  contain  It, 
is  introduced  with  these  words.  The  passage  which  follows,  down 
to  the  beginnine  of  Chap.  I.,  is  a  transcript,  with  a  few  slight  vari- 
ations, otBk.  VIII.  chap.  3,  §§  4  and  5.  For  notes  upon  it,  see  that 
chapter- 

•  The  month  Xanthicus  was  the  eighth  month  of  the  Macedonian 

?rear,  and  corresponded  to  our  April  (see  the  table  on  p.  403,  be- 
ow).  In  Bk.  VlII.  chap,  a,  Eusebius  puts  the  beginning  of  the 
prosecution  in  the  seventh  month,  Dystrus.  But  the  persecution 
really  beean.  or  at  least  the  first  edict  was  issued,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  churches  in  Nicomedia  took  place,  in  February.  See 
Bk.  VIII.  chap,  a,  note  3.  ^ 

*  Flavianus  is  not  mentioned  in  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  3.  In  the  Syriac 
version  he  is  named  as  the  judge  by  whom  Procopius  was  con- 
demned (Cureton,  p.  4).  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware. 


where,  commanding  that  the  churches  be  lev- 
eled to  the  ground  and  the  Scriptures  be  de- 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  ordering  that  those  who  held 
places  of  honor  be  degraded,  and  that  the  house- 
hold servants,  if  they  persisted  in  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  be  deprived  of  freedom. 

Such  was  the  force  of  the  first  edict  against 
us.  But  not  long  after  other  letters  were  issued, 
commanding  that  all  the  bishops  of  the  churches 
everywhere  be  first  thrown  into  prison,  and  after- 
ward, by  every  artifice,  be  compelled  to  sacrifice. 

CHAPTER   I. 

The  first  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine  was  1 
Procopius,^  who,  before  he  had  received  the 
trial  of  imprisonment,  immediately  on  his  first 
appearance  before  the  governor's  tribunal,  having 
been  ordered  to  sacrifice  to  the  so-called  gods, 
declared  that  he  knew  only  one  to  whom  it  was 
proper  to  sacrifice,  as  he  himself  wills.  But 
when  he  was  commanded  to  offer  libations  to 
the  four  emperors,  having  quoted  a  sentence 
which  displeased  them,  he  was  immediately  be- 
headed.   The  quotation  was  from  the  poet : 

*  The  account  of  Procopius  was  somewhat  fuller  in  the  longer 
recension  of  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine,  as  can  be  seen  fix>m  tne 
Syriac  version  (English  translation  in  Cureton,  p.  3  sq.).  There 
exists  also  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Acts  of  St.  Procopius,  which 
was  evidently  made  from  that  longer  recension,  and  which  is  printed 
bv  Valesius  and  also  by  Cureton  (p.  50  sq.),  and  in  English  by 
Crusi  in  loco.  We  are  told  by  the  Syriac  version  that  hu  family 
was  from  Baishan.  According  to  the  Latin,  he  was  a  native  of 
>Elia  (Jerusalem),  but  resided  in  Scythopolb  (the  Greek  name  of 
Baishan).  With  the  Latin  agrees  the  Synac  version  of  these  Acts, 
which  is  published  by  Assemani  in  his  Acta  SS.  Marti.  Orient,  et 
Occident,  ed.  1748,  Part  II.  p.  x6o  sq.  (see  Cureton,  p.  53).  \Ve 
learn  from  the  longer  account  that  he  was  a  lector,  interpreter,  and 
exorcist  in  the  church,  and  that  he  was  exceedingly  ascetic  in  his 
manner  of  life.  It  is  clear  from  this  paragraph  that  Procopius  was 
put  to  death,  not  because  he  was  a  Christian,  but  because  he  uttered 
words  apparently  treasonable  in  their  import.  To  call  him  a  Chris- 
tian martyr  is  therefore  a  misuse  of  terms.  We  cannot  be  sure 
whether  Procopius  was  arrested  under  the  terms  of  the  first  or  under 
the  terms  of  the  second  edict.  If  in  consequence  of  the  iust^  it  may 
be  that  he  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  plot  which  Diocletian 
was  endeavoring  to  crush  out,  or  that  he  had  interfered  with  the  im- 
perial officers  when  they  undertook  to  execute  the  decree  for  the 
destruction  of  the  church  buildings.  The  fact  that  he  was  com- 
manded by  the  governor  to  sacrifice  would  lead  us  to  think  of  the 
first,  rather  than  of  the  second  «dict  (see  above,  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  6, 
note  3,  and  chap.  3,  note  8).  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  very 
likely  many  irregularities  occurred  in  the  methods  by  which  the  de- 
crees were  executed  in  the  province,  and  the  command  to  sacrifice 
can,  therefore,  not  be  claimed  as  proving  that  he  was  not  arrested 
under  the  terms  of  the  second  eaict:  and  in  fact,  the  mention  of 
imprisonment  as  the  punishment  which  he  had  to  expect  would  lead 
us  to  think  of  the  second  edict  as  at  least  the  immediate  occasion  of 
his  arrest.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  reason  to  supnose  that  his  ar- 
rest would  have  resulted  in  his  death  had  he  not  oeen  rash  in  his 
speech. 


Chap.  2.] 


ALPHiEUS,    ZACCHiEUS,   AND   ROMANUS. 
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"  The  rule  of  many  is  not  good ;  let  there  be 
one  ruler  and  one  king."  ^ 

2  It  was  the  seventh '  day  of  the  month 
Desius,*  the  seventh  before  the  ides  of  June,* 

as  the  Romans  reckon,  and  the  fourth  day  of 
the  week,  when  this  first  example  was  given  at 
Caesarea  in  Palestine. 

3  Afterwards,*  in  the  same  city,  many  rulers 
of  the  country  churches  readily  endured 

terrible  sufferings,  and  furnished  to  the  beholders 
an  example  of  noble  conflicts.  But  others,  be- 
numbed in  spirit  by  terror,  were  easily  weakened 
at  the  first  onset.  Of  the  rest,  each  one  endured 
different  forms  of  torture,  as  scourgings  without 
number,  and  rackings,  and  tearings  of  their 
sides,  and  insupportable  fetters,  by  which 

4  the  hands  of  some  were  dislocated.    Yet 
they  endured  what  came  upon  them,  as  in 

accordance  with  the  inscrutable  purposes  of 
God.  For  the  hands  of  one  were  seized,  and 
he  was  led  to  the  altar,  while  they  thrust  into 
his  right  hand  the  polluted  and  abominable  offer- 
ing, and  he  was  dismissed  as  if  he  had  sacri- 
ficed. Another  had  not  even  touched  it,  yet 
when  others  said  that  he  had  sacrificed,  he  went 
away  in  silence.  Another,  being  taken  up  half 
dead,  was  cast  aside  as  if  already  dead,  and 
released  from  his  bonds,  and  counted  among 
the  sacrificers.  When  another  cried  out,  and 
testified  that  he  would  not  obey,  he  was  struck 
in  the  mouth,  and  silenced  by  a  large  band  of 
those  who  were  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  and 
driven  away  by  force,  even  though  he  had  not 
sacrificed.  Of  such  consequence  did  they  con- 
sider it,  to  seem  by  any  means  to  have  accom- 
plished their  purpose. 

5  Therefore,  of  all  this  number,  the  only 
ones  who  were  honored  with  the  crown  of 

*  ovK  aya06v  vo\viCoipayii|  cic  Koipavot  ivrttf 

The  sentence  U  from  Homer's  Iliad.  ^V.  II.  vers.  004  and  905.  It 
was  a  sort  of  proverb,  like  many  of  Homer's  sayings,  and  was  fre- 
quently quoted.  As  a  consequence  the  use  of  it  by  Procopius  does 
not  prove  at  all  his  acquaintance  with  Homer  or  Greek  literature  in 
general. 

s  The  nuyority  of  the  MSS.  read  "  eighth,"  which  according  to 
£useWus'  customary  mode  of  reckoning  the  Macedonian  months  is 
incorrect.  For,  as  Valesius  remarks,  he  always  synchronizes  the 
Macedonian  with  the  Roman  months,  as  was  commonly  done  in  his 


Schwegler,  and  Hcinichen  in  adopting  that  reading. 
*  Deiius  was  the  tenth  month  of  the  Macedonia 


Macedonian  year,  and  cor- 
responded to  our  June  (see  the  table  on  p.  403,  below). 

^  On  the  Roman  method  of  reckoning  the  days  of  the  month,  see 
below,  p.  40a. 

*  We  may  gather  from  %  5.  below,  that  the  sufferings  to  which 
Eusebius  refers  in  such  fg/eatnX  terms  in  ftiis  and  the  following  para- 
graphs took  place  late  m  the  year  303.  In  fact,  from  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  longer  recension  (Cureton,  p.  4)  we  learn  that  the 
tortures  inflicted  upon  Alphaeus  and  Zacchaeus  were,  in  consequence 
of  the  third  edict,  issued  at  the  approach  of  the  emperor's  vicennalia, 
and  intended  rather  as  a  step  toward  amnesty  than  as  a  sharpening 
of  the  persecution  (see  above,  Bk.  VIII.  cnap.  3,  note  8).  This 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  all  the  tortures  mentioned  in  these  para- 
graphs had  the  same  occasion,  and  this  explains  the  eagerness  of  the 
Judges  to  set  the  prisoners  free,  even  if  tney  had  not  sacrificed,  so 
long  as  they  might  be  made  to  appear  to  have  done  so,  and  thus  the 
law  not  be  openly  violated.  Alpnaeus  and  Zacchaeus  alone  suflfered 
death,  as  we  are  told  in  $  Si  and  they  evidently  on  purely  political 
jgrouods  (see  note  xo). 


the  holy  martyrs  were  Alphaeus  and  Zacchseus.^ 
After  stripes  and  scrapings  and  severe  bonds  and 
additional  tortures  and  various  other  trials,  and 
after  having  their  feet  stretched  for  a  night 
and  day  over  four  holes  in  the  stocks,*  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month  Dius,'  —  that  is, 
according  to  the  Romans,  the  fifteenth  before 
the  Kalends  of  December,  —  having  confessed 
one  only  God  and  Christ  Jesus  as  king,^^  as 
if  they  had  uttered  some  blasphemy,  they  were 
beheaded  like  the  former  martyr. 


CHAPTER  II. 

What  occurred  to  Romanus  on  the  same      1 
day  *  at  Antioch,  is  also  worthy  of  record. 
For  he  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  a  deacon  and 
exorcist  in  the  parish  of  Cs&sarea;  and  being 
present  at  the  destruction  of  the  churches,  he 
beheld  many  men,  with  women  and  children,  going 
up  in  crowds  to  the  idols  and  sacrificing.'    But, 
through  his  great  zeal  for  religion,  he  could  not 
endure  the  sight,  and  rebuked  them  with 
a  loud  voice.     Being  arrested  for  his  bold-       2 
ness,  he  proved  a  most  noble  witness  of  the 
truth,  if  there  ever  was   one.    For  when  the 
judge  informed  him  that  he  was  to  die  by  fire,' 

^  We  learn  from  the  Syriac  version  that  Zacchaeus  was  a  deacon 
of  the  church  of  Gadara,  and  that  Alphseus  belonged  to  a  noble  fam- 
ily of  the  city  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  was  a  reader  and  exorcist  in 
imt  church  of  Csesarea. 

*  See  above.  Bk.  IV.  chap.  x6,  note  9. 

*  The  montn  Dius  was  the  third  month  of  the  Macedonian  year, 
and  corresponded  with  our  November  (see  below,  p.  403}. 

*^  ^6^0^  iva  %th¥  KoX  x/H<rTbv  fiavt\*a  'lutrovy  6^oAoyi|<rarrcc. 
BoirtAcvf  was  the  technical  term  for  emperor,  and  it  is  plain  enough 
from  this  passage  that  these  two  men,  like  Procopius,  were  beheaded 
because  they  were  le^rded  as  guilty  of  treason,  not  because  of  their 
religious  fi&ith.  The  mstances  given  in  this  chapter  are  very  signif- 
icant, for  they  reveal  the  nature  of  the  persecution  during  its  earlier 
months,  and  throw  a  clear  light  back  upon  the  motives  which  had 
led  Diocletian  to  take  the  step  against  the  CHiristians  which  he  did. 

>  We  learn  from  the  Syriac  version  that  the  death  of  Romanus 
occurred  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  Alphxus  and  Zacchaeus.  His 
arrest,  therefore,  must  have  taken  place  some  time  before,  according 
to  §  4,  below.  In  fact,  we  see  from  the  present  paragraph  that  his 
arrest  took  place  in  connection  with  the  destruction  ofthe  churches: 
that  is,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  first  edict  in  Antioch. 
We  should  naturally  think  that  the  edict  would  be  speedily  published 
in  so  important  a  city,  and  hence  can  hardly  suppose  the  arrest 
of  Romanus  to  have  occurred  later  than  the  spnng  of  303.  He 
therefore  lay  in  prison  a  number  of  months  (according  to  §  4,  below, 
a  "  yery  long  time,"  wktlarov  xpovov) .  ^  Mason  is  clearly  in  error 
in  puttmg  his  arrest  in  November,  and  his  death  at  the  time  of  the 
vicennalia,  in  December.  It  is  evident  from  the  Svriac  version  that 
the  order  for  the  release  of  prisoners,  to  which  the  so-called  third 
edict  was  appended,  preceded  the  vicennalia  by  some  weeks,  although 
issued  in  view  of  the  great  anniversary  which  was  so  near  at  hand. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  decree  was  sent  out  some  weeks  before- 
hand, in  order  that  time  might  be  given  to  induce  the  Christians  to 
sacrifice,  and  thus  enjoy  release  at  the  same  time  with  the  others. 

*  There  is  no  implication  here  that  these  persons  were  com- 
manded, or  even  asked,  to  sacrifice.  They  seem,  in  their  dread  of 
what  might  come  upon  them,  when  they  saw  the  churches  demol- 
ished, to  have  hastened  of  their  own  accord  to  sacrifice  to  the  idols, 
and  tnus  disarm  all  possible  suspicion. 

3  As  Mason  remarks,  to  pumsh  Romanus  with  death  for  dissuad- 
ing the  Christians  from  sacrificing  was  entirely  illegal,  as  no  impe- 
rial edict  requiring  them  to  sacrifice  had  yet  been  issued,  and  there- 
fore no  law  was  broken  in  exhorting  tnem  not  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time,  that  he  should  be  arrested  as  a  church  officer  was,  under 
the  terms  of  the  second  edict,  legal,  and,  in  fact,  necessary;  and  that 
the  judge  should  incline  to  be  very  severe  in  the  present  case,  with 
the  emperor  so  near  at  hand,  was  quite  natural.  That  death,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  made  the  penalty  of  CHiristian  confession  is  plain 
enough  from  tne  fact  that,  when  the  emperor  was  appealed  to,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Syriac  version,  he  remanded  Romanus  to  prison,  thus 
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he  received  the  sentence  with  cheerful  counte- 
nance and  most  ready  mind,  and  was  led  away. 
When  he  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  the  wood 
piled  up  around  him,  as  they  were  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  emperor  before  lighting  the  fire, 
he   cried,   "Where  is   the  fire  for  me?" 

3  Having  said  this,  he  was  summoned  again 
before  the  emperor,*  and  subjected  to  the 

unusual  torture  of  having  his  tongue  cut  out. 
But  he  endured  this  with  fortitude  and  showed 
to  all  by  his  deeds  that  the  Divine  Power  is 
present  with  those  who  endure  any  hardship 
whatever  for  the  sake  of  religion,  lightening 
their  sufferings  and  strengthening  their  zeal. 
When  he  learned  of  this  strange  mode  of  pun- 
ishment, the  noble  man  was  not  terrified,  but 
put  out  his  tongue  readily,  and  offered  it  with 
the  greatest  alacrity  to  those  who  cut  it  off. 

4  After  this  punishment  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  suffered  there  for  a  very  long 

time.  At  last  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
emperor  being  near,*  when,  according  to  an 
established  gracious  custom,  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed everywhere  to  all  who  were  in  bonds, 
he  alone  had  both  his  feet  stretched  over  five 
holes  in  the  stocks,*  and  while  he  lay  there  was 

strangled,  and  was  thus  honored  with  mar- 
6       tyrdom,  as  he  desired.     Although  he  was 

outside  of  his  country,  yet,  as  he  was  a 
native  of  Palestine,  it  is  proper  to  count  him 
among  the  Palestinian  martyrs.  These  things 
occurred  in  this  manner  during  the  first  year, 
when  the  persecution  was  directed  only  against 
the  rulers  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1  In  the  course  of  the  second  year,  the 

persecution  against  us  increased  greatly. 
And  at  that  time  Urbanus^  being  governor  of 
the  province,  imperial  edicts  were  first  issued  to 
him,  commanding  by  a  general  decree  that  all 

inflicting  upon  him  the  lesal  punishment,  acoordine  to  the  terms  of 
the  second  edict.    Upon  the  case  of  Romanus,  see  Mason,  p.  x88  sq. 

*  Valesius  assumes  that  this  was  Galerius,  and  Mason  does  the 
same.  In  the  Syriac  version,  however,  he  is  directly  called  Diocle- 
tian; but  on  the  other  hand,  m  the  Svriac  acts  published  by  Asse- 
mani  (accoidin^  to  Cureton,  p.  5S)>.ne  is  called  "  Maximinus,  the 
son*in-law  of  Diocletian";  i.e.  Galerius,  who  was  known  as  Maxi- 
mianus  (of  which  Maximinus,  in  the  present  case,  is  evidently  only 
a  variant  /form).  The  emperor's  conduct  in  the  present  case  is 
much  more  in  accord  with  Galerius'  character,  as  known  to  us,  than 
with  the  character  of  Diocletian;  and  moreover,  it  is  easier  to  sup- 
pose that  the  name  of  Maximinus  was  later  changed  into  that  of 
Diocletian,  by  whose  name  the  whole  persecution  was  known,  than 
that  the  greater  name  was  changed  mto  the  less.  I  am  therefore 
convinced  that  the  reference  in  the  present  case  is  to  Galerius,  not  to 
Diocletian. 

'  See  above,  6k.  VIII.  chap,  a,  note  8. 

*  See  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  x6,  note  9,  and  Bk.  VIII.  chap,  zo, 
note  5. 

^  Of  Urbanus,  governor  of  Palestine,  we  know  only  what  is  told 
us  in  the  present  work  (^he  is  mentioned  in  this  passage  and  in  chaps. 
4,  7,  and  8.  below)  and  m  the  Syriac  version.  From  the  latter  we 
learn  that  he  succeeded  Flavianus  in  the  second  year  of  the  persecu- 
tion (304),  and  that  he  was  deposed  by  Maximinus  in  the  fifth  year 
(see  also  chap.  8,  |  7,  below),  and  miserably  executed. 


the  people  should  sacrifice  at  once  in  the  differ- 
ent cities,  and  offer  libations  to  the  idols.' 

In  Gaza,  a  city  of  Palestine,  Timotheus  en- 
dured countless  tortures,  and  afterwards  was  sub- 
jected to  a  slow  and  moderate  fire.  Having 
given,  by  his  patience  in  all  his  sufferings,  most 
genuine  evidence  of  sincerest  piety  toward  the 
Deity,  he  bpre  away  the  crown  of  the  victorious 
athletes  of  religion.  At  the  same  time  Agapius  ^ 
and  our  contemporary,  Thecla,*  having  exhibited 
most  noble  constancy,  were  condemned  as  food 
for  the  wild  beasts. 

But  who  that  beheld  these  things  would  2 
not  have  admired,  or  if  they  heard  of  them 
by  report,  would  not  have  been  astonished? 
For  when  the  heathen  everywhere  were  holding 
a  festival  and  the  customary  shows,  it  was  noised 
abroad  that  besides  the  other  entertainments, 
the  pubHc  combat  of  those  who  had  lately 
been  condemned  to  wild   beasts  would    also 


*  This  is  the  famous  fourth  edict  of  Diocletian,  which  was  issued 
in  the  year  304.  It  marks  a  stupendous  change  m  method:  in  (act, 
Christianity  as  such  is  made,  for  the  first  time  since  the  toleration 
edict  of  Gaulienus,  a  religio  illicitae  whose  profession  is  punishable 
by  death.  The  general  j;>ersecutaon,  in  the  full  sense,  begins  with 
the  publication  of  this  edict.  Hitherto  persecution  had  been  directed 
only  against  supposed  i>olitical  offenders  and  church  officers.  The 
edict  is  a  complete  stultification  of  Diocletian's  principles  as  revealed 
in  the  first  three  edicts,  and  shows  a  lamentable  lack  of  the  wisdom 
which  had  dictated  those  measures.  Mason  has  performed  an  im- 
mense service  in  proving^  (to  my  opinion  conclusively)  that  this 
brutal  edict,  senseless  in  its  very  severity,  was  not  issued  by  Dio- 
cletian, but  by  Maximian,  while  Diocletian  was  quite  ittcai»citated 
by  illness  for  the  performance  of  any  public  duties.  Mason's  argu- 
ments cannot  be  reproduced  here;  they  are  given  at  length  on  p. 
axa  sq.  of  his  work.  He  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  discussion: 
"  Diocletian,  though  he  might  have  wished  Christianity  safely  abol- 
ished, feared  the  growing  power  of  the  Church,  and  dared  not  per- 
secute (till  he  was  forced),  lest  he  should  rouse  her  from  her  passivity. 
But  this  Fourth  Edict  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  loud  alarum 
to  muster  the  army  of  the  Church:  as  the  centurions  called  over 
their  lists,  it  taught  her  the  statistics  of  her  numbers,  down  to  the 
last  child:  it  proved  to  her  that  her  troops  could  endure  all  the 
hardships  of  the  campaign:  it  ranged  her  generals  in  the  exact 
order  of  merit.  Diocletian,  by  an  exquisite  refinement  of  thought, 
while  he  did  not  neglect  tne  salutary  fear  which  strong  penauiea 
might  inspire  in  the  Christians^  knew  well  enough  that  though  he 
might  torture  every  believer  m  the  world  into  sacrificing,  yet 
Christianity  was  not  killed:  he  knew  that  men  were  C^hn^iana 
again  afterwards  as  well  as  before:  could  he  have  seen  deeper  yet, 
he  would  have  known  that  the  utter  humiliation  of  a  fall  before 
men  and  angels  converted  many  a  hard  and  worldly  prelate  into  a 
broken>hearted  saint<  and  so  he  rested  his  hopes,  not  merely  on  the 
punishment  of  individuals,  but  on  his  three  great  measures  for 
crushing  the  corporate  life,  —  the  destruction  of  the  churches,  the 
Scriptures,  and  tne  clergy.  But  this  Fourth  Edict  evidently  returns 
with  crass  dullness,  and  orutal  complacency  to  the  thougnt  that  if 
half  the  church  were  racked  till  they  poured  the  libations,  a&d  the 
other  half  burned  or  butchered,  Paganism  would  reign  alone  forever 
more,  and  that  the  means  were  as  eminently  desirable  as  the  end. 
Lastly,  Diocletian  had  anxiously  avoided  all  that  could  rouse 
fanauc  zeal.    The  first  result  of  the  Fourth  Edict  was  to  rouse  it.** 

Accordine  to  the  Passio  5.  Sahini.  which  Mason  accepts  as  in 
the  main  reliable,  and  which  forms  the^  strongest  support  for  hia 
theory,  the  edict  was  published^  in  ApriK  304.  Diocletian,  mean- 
while, as  we  know  from  Lactantius  {dt  Mort,  ptrs.  17)  did  not  re- 
cover sufficiently  to  take  any  part  in  the  government  until  earlv  in 
the  year  305,  so  that  Maximian  and  Galerius  had  matters  all  uieir 
own  way  during  the  entire  year,  and  could  persecute  as  severely  as 
they  chose.  As  a  result,  the  Christians,  boui  east  and  west,  suffered 
greatly  during  this  period. 

*  Agapius,  as  we  learn  from  chap.  6,  below,  survived  his  contest 
with  the  wild  beasts  at  this  time,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  remained  until  the  fourth  year  of  the  persecutioo,  when  he  was 
again  brought  into  the  arena  in  the  presence  of  the  tyrant  Maximi- 
nus, and  was  finally  thrown  into  the  sea. 

\  q  Ktdf  i}fiac  S^icAa.  Thecla  seems  to  be  thus  designated  to 
distinguish  her  from  her  more  famous  namesake,  whom  traditicn 
connected  with  Paul,  and  who  has  played  so  \»a^  a  part  in  rcmiantic 
legend  (see  the  Act*  of  Paul  and  Thecla  m  the  Anit'lficene 
Fathers^  VIII.  487  sq.,  and  the  Diet,  of  Christ,  Bi^.,  f.v.).  She 
is  referred  to  airain  in  chap.  6,  below,  but  we  are  not  told  whether 
she  actually  sunered  or  not. 


Chap.  4-] 


APPHIANUS. 
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3  take  place.    As  this  report  increased  and 
spread  in  all  directions,  six  young  men, 

namely,  Timolaus,  a  native  of  Pontus,  Dionysius 
from  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia,  Romulus,  a  sub- 
deacon  of  the  parish  of  Diospolis,*  Paesis  and 
Alexander,  both  Eg3rptians,  and  another  Alex- 
ander from  Gaza,  having  first  bound  their  own 
hands,  went  in  haste  to  Urbanus,  who  was  about 
to  open  the  exhibition,  evidencing  great  zeal  for 
martyrdom.  They  confessed  that  they  were 
Christians,  and  by  their  ambition  for  all  terrible 
things,  showed  that  those  who  glory  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  God  of  the  universe  do  not 
cower  before  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts. 

4  Immediately,  after  creating  no  ordinary  as- 
tonishment in  the  governor  and  those  who 

were  with  him,  they  were  cast  into  prison.  After 
a  few  days  two  others  were  added  to  them. 
One  of  them,  named  Agapius,*  had  in  former 
confessions  endured  dreadAil  torments  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  The  other,  who  had  supplied  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  called  Diony- 
sius. All  of  these  eight  were  beheaded  on  one 
day  at  Caesarea,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
month  Dystnis,'  which  is  the  ninth  before  the 

5  Kalends  of  April.     Meanwhile,  a  change  in 
the  emperors  occurred,  and  the  first  of  them 

all  in  dignity,  and  the  second  retired  into  private 
life,^  and  public  affairs  began  to  be  troubled. 

6  Shortly  after  the  Roman  government  be- 
came divided  against  itself,  and  a  cruel  war 

arose  among  them.*    And  this  division,  with  the 

troubles  which  grew  out  of  it,  was  not  settled 

until  peace  toward  us  had  been  established 

7  throughout  the  entire  Roman  Empire.  For 
when  this  peace  arose  for  all«  as  the  day- 
light after  the  darkest  and  most  gloomy  night, 
the  public  affairs  of  the  Roman  government 
were  re-established,  and  became  happy  and 
peaceful,  and  the  ancestral  good-will  toward 
each  other  was  revived.  But  we  will  relate  these 
things  more  fully  at  the  proper  time.  Now  let 
us  return  to  the  regular  course  of  events. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

1  Maximinus  CiGSAR^  having  come  at  that 

time  into  the  government,  as  if  to  manifest 

*  A  city  of  PaJestine,  jying  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  and  identical 
with  the  Lydda  of  Acts  ix.  33  so.  For  many  centuries  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  and  still  prominent  in  the  time  of  the  crusades.  The  per- 
sons referred  to  in  this  paragraph  are  to  be  distinguished  from  otnen 
of  the  same  names  mentioned  elsewhere. 

*  To  be  distinguished  from  the  Agapius  mentioned  earlier  in  the 
chapter,  as  is  clear  from  the  date  of  his  death,  given  in  this  para- 
graph. 

'  Dystrus  was  the  seventh  month  of  the  Macedonian  year,  corre- 
sponding to  our  March.    See  the  table  on  p.  403,  below. 

*  Diocletian  and  Maximian  abdicated  on  May  z,  305.  See 
above,  6k.  VIII.  chap.  13,  note  16. 

*  When  Maxentius  usurped  the  purple  in  Rome,  in  the  year  306. 
See  above,  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  13,  note  ax. 

<  On  Maximinus  and  his  attitude  toward  the  ChristianSi  see 
above,  Bk,  VIII.  chap.  14,  note  a.    He  was  made  a  Caesar  at  the 


to  all  the  evidences  of  his  inborn  enmity  against 
God,  and  of  his  impiety,  armed  himself  for  perse- 
cution against  us  more  vigorously  than  his 
predecessors.  In  consequence,  no  little  2 
confusion  arose  among  all,  and  they  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  endeavoring  in  some  way 
to  escape  the  danger ;  and  there  was  great  com- 
motion everywhere. 

But  what  words  would  suffice  for  a  suitable 
description  of  the  Divine  love  and  boldness,  in 
confessing  God,  of  the  blessed  and  truly  inno- 
cent lamb,  —  I  refer  to  the  martyr  Apphianus,*  ^ 
— who  presented  in  the  sight  of  all,  betorelhe 
gates  of  Caesarea,  a  wonderful  example  of 
piety  toward  the  only  God?  He  was  at  3 
that  time  not  twenty  years  old.  He  had  first 
spent  a  long  time  at  Berytus,'  for  the  sake  of  a 
secular  Grecian  education,  as  he  belonged  to  a 
very  wealthy  family.  It  is  wonderful  to  relate 
how,  in  such  a  city,  he  was  superior  to  youthful 
passions,  and  clung  to  virtue,  uncomipted  neither 
by  his  bodily  vigor  nor  his  yotmg  companions ; 
living  discreetly,  soberly  and  piously,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  profession  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine and  the  life  of  his  teachers. 

If  it  is  needful  to  mention  his  native      4 
country,  and  give  honor  to  it  as  producing 
this  noble  athlete  of  piety,  we  wiU  do  so 
with  pleasure.    The  young  man  came  from       5 
Pag«,*  —  if  any  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
place,  —  a  city  in  Lycia  of  no  mean  importance. 
After  his  return  from  his  course  of  study  in  Bery- 
tus,  though  his  father  held  the  first  place  in  his 
country,  he  could  not  bear  to  live  with  him  and 
his  relatives,  as  it  did  not  please  them  to  live 
according  to  the  rules  of  religioh.    Therefore, 
as  if  he  were  led  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  natural,  or  rather  an  inspired 
and  true  philosophy,  regarding  this  preferable 
to  what  is  considered  the  glory  of  life,  and  de- 
spising bodily  comforts,  he  secredy  left  his  fam- 
ily.   And  because  of  his  faith  and  hope  in  God, 
paying  no  attention  to  his  daily  needs,  he  was 
led  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  city  of  Caesarea, 
where  was  prepared  for  him  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  for  piety.  Abiding  with  us  there,       6 
and  conferring  with  us  in  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tures diligently  for  a  short  time,  and  fitting  him- 
self zealously  by  suitable  exercises,  he  exhibited 
such  an  end  as  would  astonish  any  one 
should  it  be  seen  again.     Who,  that  hears       7 
of  it,  would  not  justiy  admire  his  courage, 
boldness,  constancy,  and  even  more  than  these 

time  of  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  May  z,  305,  and 
Egypt  and  Syria  were  placed  under  his  supervision. 

>  Ai>phianus  is  called,  in  the  Syriac  version,  Epiphanius.  We 
know  him  only  from  this  account  of  Eusebius.  For  some  remarks 
upon  his  martyrdom  J  see  above,  p.  8  so. 

^  The  modem  BeirOt.  A  celebrated  school  of  literature  and  law 
flourished  there  for  a  number  of  centuries. 

*  The  MSS.,  according  to  Valesius,  are  somewhat  at  variance  ia 
the  spelling  of  this  name,  and  the  place  is  perhaps  to  be  identified 
with  Araxa,  a  city  of  some  importance  in  northwestern  Lycia. 
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the  daring  deed  itself,  which  evidenced  a  zeal 
for  religion  and  a  spirit  truly  superhuman  ? 

8  For  in  the  second  attack  upon  us  under 
MaximinuSy  in  the  third  year  of  the  persecu- 
tion, edicts  of  the  tyrant  were  issued  for  the 
first  time,  commanding  that  the  rulers  of  the 
cities  should  diligently  and  speedily  see  to  it 

/  that  all  the  people  offered  sacrifices.*  Through- 
out the  city  of  Caesarea,  by  command  of  the 
governor,  the  heralds  were  summoning  men, 
women,  and  children  to  the  temples  of  the  idols, 
and  besides  this,  the  chiliarchs  were  calling  out 
each  one  by  name  from  a  roll,  and  an  immense 
crowd  of  the  wicked  were  rushing  together  from 
all  quarters.  Then  this  youth  fearlessly,  while 
no  one  was  aware  of  his  intentions,  eluded  both 
us  who  lived  in  the  house  with  him  and  the 
whole  band  of  soldiers  that  surrounded  the 
governor,  and  rushed  up  to  Urbanus  as  he  was 
offering  libations,  and  fearlessly  seizing  him  by 
the  right  hand,  straightway  put  a  stop  to  his 
sacrificing,  and  skillfully  and  persuasively,  with 
a  certain  divine  inspiration,  exhorted  him  to 
abandon  his  delusion,  because  it  was  not  well 
to  forsake  the  one  and  only  true  God,  and 

9  sacrifice  to  idols  and  demons.    It  is  prob- 
able that  this  was  done  by  the  youth  through 

a  divine  po^er  which  led  him  forward,  and  which 
all  but  cried  aloud  in  his  act,  that  Christians, 
who  were  truly  such,  were  so  far  from  abandon- 
ing the  religion  of  the  God  of  the  universe 
which  they  had  once  espoused,  that  they  were 
not  only  superior  to  threats  and  the  punish- 
ments which  followed,  but  yet  bolder  to  speak 
^th  noble  and  untrammeled  tongue,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  summon  even  their  persecutors  to  turn 
from  their  ignorance  and  acknowledge  the  only 
true  God. 

10  Thereupon,  he  of  whom  we  are  speaking, 
and  that  instantly,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected after  so  bold  a  deed,  was  torn  by  the 
governor  and  those  who  were  with  him  as  if  by 
wild  beasts.  And  having  endured  manfully  in- 
numerable blows  over  his  entire  body,  he 

11  was  straightway  cast  into  prison.    There 
he  was  stretched  by  the  tormentor  with  both 

his  feet  in  the  stocks  for  a  night  and  a  day ;  and 
the  next  day  he  was  brought  before  the  judge. 
As*  they  endeavored  to  force  him  to  surrender, 
he  exhibited  all  constancy  under  suffering  and 
terrible  tortures.  His  sides  were  torn,  not  once 
or  twice,  but  many  times,  to  the  bones  and  the 
very  bowels ;  and  he  received  so  many  blows  oo 
his  face  and  neck  that  those  who  for  a  long  time 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  him  could 

12  not  recognize  his  swollen  face.     But  as  he 

0  This  was  simply  a  republication  in  its  fullness  of  Maucimian's 
fourth  «lict»  which  was  rderred  to  in  chap.  3  (see  note  9  on  that 
chapter).  Cusebius  does  not  mean  to  say  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  such  an  edict  was  published,  but  that  this  was  the  first 
edict  of  Maximinus,  the  newly  appointed  Csaar. 


would  not  yield  under  this  treatment,  the  tortur- 
ers, as  commanded,  covered  his  feet  with  linen 
cloths  soaked  in  oil  and  set  them  on  fire.  No  word 
can  describe  the  agonies  which  the  blessed  one 
endured  from  this.  For  the  fire  consumed  his 
flesh  and  penetrated  to  his  bones,  so  that  the 
humors  of  his  body  were  melted  and  oozed 
out  and  dropped  down  like  wax.  But  as  13 
he  was  not  subdued  by  this,  his  adversaries 
being  defeated  and  unable  to  comprehend  his 
superhuman  constancy,  cast  him  again  into 
prison.  A  third  time  he  was  brought  before 
the  judge ;  and  having  witnessed  the  same  pro- 
fession, being  half  dead,  he  was  finally  thrown 
ipto  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

But  what  happened  immediately  after  14 
this  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who 
did  not  see  it.  Although  we  realize  this,  yet 
we  must  record  the  event,  of  which  to  speak 
plainly,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Csesarea  were  wit- 
nesses. For  truly  there  was  no  age  but  be- 
held this  marvelous  sight.  >  For  as  soon  as  15 
they  had  cast  this  truly  sacred  and  thrice- 
blessed  youth  into  the  fathomless  depths  of  the 
sea,  an  uncommon  commotion  and  disturbance 
agitated  the  sea  and  all  the  shore  about  it,  so 
that  the  land  and  the  entire  city  were  shaken 
by  it.  And  at  the  same  time  with  this  wonder- 
^1  and  sudden  perturbation,  the  sea  threw  out 
before  the  gates  of  the  city  the  body  of  the  di- 
vine martyr,  as  if  unable  to  endure  it.' 

Such  was  the  death  of  the  wonderful  Apphi- 
anus.  It  occurred  on  the  second  day  of  the 
month  Xanthicus,'  which  is  the  fourth  day  before 
the  Nones  of  April,  on  the  day  of  preparation.' 

"  It  is  perhaps  not  neceisary  to  doubt  that  an  earthquake  took 
place  at  this  particular  time.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  Christians  saw  a  miracle  in  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon. 

'  Xanthicus  was  the  eighth  month  of  the  Macedonian  year,  and 
corresponded  to  our  April  (see  table  on  p.  403,  below).  The  mar- 
tyrdom of  Apphianus  must  have  taken  place  m  306,  not  305;  for 
according  to  the  direct  testimony  of  Lactantius  {dt  Mori,  Pert. 
chap.  19;  the  statement  u  unaccountably  omitted  in  the  English 
translation  given  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathtrs)^  Maximinus  did  not 
become  Caesar  until  May  i,  305;  while,  according  to  the  present 
chapter,  Apphianus  sufTdred  martyrdom  after  Maxuninus  luud  been 
raised  to  that  position.  Eusebius  himself  puts  the  abdication 
of  the  old  emperors  and  the  appointment  of  the  new  Csesars  early 
in  April  or  late  in  March  (see  above,  chap.  1,^  $  5,  and  the  Syriac 
version  Of  the  Martyrs^  p.  za),  and  with  nun  agree  other  early 
authorities.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Lac- 
tantius' dates  than  to  suppose  the^  others  mistaken,  and  hence 
May  zst  is  commonly  accepted  by  historians  as  the  day  <^  abdica- 
tion. About  the  jear  there  can  be  no  question;  for  Lactantius' 
account  of  Diocletian's  movements  during  the  previous  year  exhibits 
a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the  course  of  events,  and  its  accuracy 
cannot  be  doubted.  (For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  date  of  the  abdi- 
•ation,  see  Tillemont  s  Hist,  des  Emf.f  sd  ed..  IV.  p.  609.}  But 
even  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  abdication  took  place  four  or  five 
weeks  earlier  (according  to  Eusebius'  own  statement,  it  did  not  at 
any  rate  occur  before  the  twenty-fourth  of  March:  see  chap.  3, 
above^  and  the  Syriac  version,  p.  za) ,  it  would  be  impossible  to  put 
Apphianus'  death  on  die  second  of  April,  for  this  would  not  give 
time  for  all  that  must  intervene  between  the  day  of  his  appointment 
and  the  republication  and  execution  of  the  persecuting  raicts.  In 
fact,  it  is  plain  enough  from  the  present  chai>ter  that  Afvphianus  dul 
not  suffer  until  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Maximinus,  and 
therefore  not  until  the  following  year.  Eusebius,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  first  paragraph  of  this  work  on  the  martyrs,  reckoned  the 
beginning  of  trie  persecution  in  Palestine  not  with  the  issue  of  the 
first  edict  in  Nicomedia  on  Feb.  24,  303,  but  with  the  month  of 
April  of  that  same  year.    Apphianus'  death  therefore  took  place  at 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1  ^    About  the  same  time,  in  the  city  of  Tjrre, 

a  youth  named  XJlpianus,^  •  after  dreadful 
tortures  and  most  severe  scourguigs,  was  enclosed 
in  a  raw  oxhide,  with  a  dog  and  with  one  of 
those  poisonous  reptiles,  an  asp,  and  cast  into 
the  sea.  Wherefore  I  think  that  we  may  prop- 
erly mention  him  in  connection  with  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Apphianus. 

2  Shortly  afterwards,  ^desius,'  a  brother 
of  Apphianus,  not  only  in  God,  but  also 

in  the  flesh,  being  a  son  of  the  same  earthly 
father,  endured  sufferings  like  his,  after  very 
many  confessions  and  protracted  tortures  in 
bonds,  and  after  he  had  been  sentenced  by  the 
governor  to  the  mines  in  Palestine.  He  con- 
ducted himself  through  them  all  in  a  truly  phil- 
osophic manner ;  for  he  was  more  highly  edu- 
cated than  his  brother,  and  had  prosecuted 

3  philosophic  studies.     Finally  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  when  he  beheld  the  judge,  who 

was  trying  the  Christians,  offending  beyond  all 
bounds,  now  insulting  holy  men  in  various  ways, 
and  again  consigning  women  of  greatest  modesty 
and  even  religious  virgins  to  procurers  for  shame- 
ful treatment,  he  acted  like  his  brother.  For  as 
these  things  seemed  insufferable,  he  went  for- 
ward with  bold  resolve,  ^d  with  his  words  and 
deeds  overwhelmed  the  judge  with  shame  and 
disgrace.  After  suffering  in  consequence  many 
forms  of  torture,  he  endured  a  death  similar  to 
his  brother's,  being  cast  into  the  sea.  But  these 
things,  as  I  have  said,  happened  to  him  in  this 
way  a  little  later. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  persecution 

against  us,  on  the  twelfth  day  before  the 
Kalends  of  December,  which  is  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  month  Dius,^  on  the  day  before  the 
Sabbath,*  while  the  tyrant  Maximinus  was  pres- 

the  veiy  close tff  the  third  year  of  the  persecution,  according  to  this 
reckonjsg. 

*  i.e.  Friday,  the  old  Jewish  term  being  still  retained  and  widely 
used,  although  with  the  change  of  the  Sabbadi  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week  it  had  entirely  lost  its  meaning.  ^  Upon  the 
prevalence  of  the  word  among  the  Fathers  as  a  designation  of  Fri- 
day,  see  Suicer's  TkesauruSf  s.v.  vaf>a<ric«vif  and  Kqo-rcta.  The 
day  of  Christ's  crucifixion  was  called  fieYoAij  vofkoaKcvi},  the  "  great 
preparation." 

^  The  martyrdom  of  Ulpian  is  omitted  in  the  Syriac  version.  It 
wais  apparently  a  later  adaition,  made  when  the  abridgment  of  the 
looger  version  was  produced;  and  this  perhajM  accounts  for  the 
brevity  of  the  notice  and  the  words  of  explanation  with  which  the 
mention  of  him  is  concluded. 

*  Called  Alosis  in  the  Syriac  version. 

>  The  month  Dius  was  the  third  month  of  the  Macedonian  year, 
and  corresponded  to  our  November  (see  table  on  p.  403,  below). 

*  vpoaa00drov  ^M<>9t  i-e.  on  Friday,  irpoaa^0aro«  being  some- 
times used  among  the  tews  as  a  designation  of  that  day,  which  wsls 
more  commonly  called  vap«uriccvn  (cf.  Mark  xv.  4^3).  Whether  it 
was  widely  used  in  the  Christian  Church  of  Eusebius'  day  I  am  un« 
able  to  say  (Suicer  does  not  give  the  word) ;  but  the  use  of  it  here 
shows  that  it  was  familiar  at  least  in  Palestine.  It  is  said  in  Kraus' 
Real-EHcyclop.  d.  ckrtst*  Altertk.  s.v.  Wochtniagii  to  occur  in  a 


ent  and  giving  magnificent  shows  in  honor  of 
his  birthday,  the  following  event,  truly  worthy 
of  record,  occurred  in  the  city  of  Caesarea. 
As  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  furnish  the       2 
spectators  more  splendid  shows  when  the 
emperors  were  present  than  at  other  times, — 
new  and  foreign  spectacles  taking  the  place  of 
the    customary  amusements,   such  as  animals 
brought    from    India    or    Ethiopia    or    other 
places,  or  men  who  could  astonish  the  behold- 
ers with  skillful  bodily  exercises,  —  it  was  neces- 
sary at  this  time,  as  the  emperor  was  giving 
the  exhibition,  to  add  to  the  shows  something    ^ 
more  wonderful.    And  what  should  this  be  ? 
A  witness  of  our  doctrine  was  brought  into       3 
the  midst  and  endured  the  contest  for  the 
true  and  only  religion.    This  was  Agapius,  who,    i 
as  we  have  stated  a  little  above,*  was,  with  Thec- 
la,  the  second  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts 
for  food.     He  had  also,  three  times  and  more, 
marched  with  malefactors  from  the  prison  to  the 
arena;  and  every  time,  after  threats  from  the 
judge,  whether  in  compassion  or  in  hope  that 
he  might  change  his  mind,  had  been  reserved 
for  otiber  conflicts.      But  the  emperor  being 
present,  he  was  brought  out  at  this  time,  as  if 
he  had  been  appropriately  reserved    for  this 
occasion,  until  the  very  word  of  the  Saviour 
should  be  fulfilled  in  him,  which  through  divine 
knowledge  he  declared  to  his  disciples,  that  they 
should  be  brought  before  kings  on  account 
of  their  testimony  unto  him.^    He  was  taken       4 
into  the  midst  of  the  arena  with  a  certain 
malefactor  who  they  said  was  charged  with 
the  murder  of  his  master.     But  this  mur-       6 
derer  of  his  master,  when  he  had  been  cast 
to  the  wild  beasts,  was  deemed  worthy  of  com- 
passion and  humanity,  almost  like  Barabbas  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour.     And  the  whole  theater 
resounded  with  shouts  and  cries  of  approval, 
because  the  murderer  was  humanely  saved  by 
the  emperor,  and  deemed  worthy  of  honor 
and  freedom.     But  the  athlete  of  religion      6 
was  first  summoned  by  the  tyrant  and  prom- 
ised liberty  if  he  would  deny  his   profession. 
But  he  testified  with  a  loud  voice  that,  not  for 
any  fault,  but  for  the  religion  of  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  he  would  readily  and  with  pleasure 
endure  whatever  might  be  inflicted  upon  * 
him.     Having  said  this,  he  joined  the  deed       7 
to  the  word,  and  rushed,  to  meet  a  bear 
which  had  been  let  loose  against  him,  surren- 
dering himself  most  cheerfully  to  be  devoured 
by  him.     After  this,  as  he  still  breathed,  he  was 
cast  into  prison.     And  living  yet  one  day,  stones 

decree  of  Constantine,  Quoted  in  Eusebius'  Vita  Contt,  IV.  18 ;  but 
the  text  is  doubtful,  ana  at  best,  the  use  of  it  there  proves  no  more 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  word  than  its  use  in  the  present  case,  for 
Eusebius  simply  gives,  in  his  own  language,  the  substance  of  Con- 
stantine's  edict. 

s  See  above,  chap.  3,  §  i>  ^  Cf.  Matt.  x.  z8. 
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were  bound  to  his  feet,  and  he  was  drowned  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  Such  was  the  martyrdom 
of  Agapius. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1  Again,  in  Csesarea,  when  the  persecution 
had  continued  to  the  fifth  year,  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  month  Xanthicus/  which  is  the 
fourth  before  the  Nones  of  April,  on  the  very 
Lord's  day  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,*  Theo- 
dosia,  a  virgin  from  Tyre,  a  faithful  and  sedate 
maiden,  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age,  went  up  to 
certain  prisoners  who  were  confessing  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  and  sitting  before  the  judgment 
seat,  and  saluted  them,  and,  as  is  probable,  be- 
sought them  to  remember  her  when  they 

2  came  before  the  Lord.  Thereupon,  as  if  she 
had  committed  a  profane  and  impious  act, 

the  soldiers  seized  her  and  led  her  to  the  gov- 
ernor. And  he  immediately,  like  a  madman  and 
a  wild  beast  in  his  anger,  tortured  her  with  dread- 
ful and  most  terrible  torments  in  her  sides  and 
breasts,  even  to  the  very  bones.  And  as  she  still 
breathed,  and  withal  stood  with  a  joyful  and 
beaming  countenance,  he  ordered  her  thrown  into 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  Then  passing  from  her  to 
the  other  confessors,  he  condemned  all  of  them 
to  the  copper  mines  in  Phaeno  in  Palestine. 

3  Afterwards  on  the  fifth  of  the  month  Dius,' 
on  the  Nones  of  November  according  to 

the  Romans,  in  the  same  city,  Silvanus*  (who 
at  that  time  was  a  presbyter  and  confessor,  but 
who  shortly  after  was  honored  with  the  epis- 
copate and  died  a  martyr),  and  those  with 
him,  men  who  had  shown  the  noblest  firmness 
in  behalf  of  religion,  were  condemned  by  him 
to  labor  in  the  same  copper  mines,  command 

^  i.e.  April  a,  307.  Eusebiut  is  mconsistcnt  with  himself  in  this 
case.  In  cnap.  3,  atwve,  he  states  that  Apphianus  suflered  on  April 
9.  in  the  third  vear  of  the  persecution.  But  as  shown  in  the  note  on 
tnat  passage,  Apphianus  suflTered  in  April,  3061  and  therefore,  in  that 
case,  Eusebius  reckons  the  first  year  01  the  persecution  as  b^^^ing 
after  the  second  of  April.  But  tn  the  present  case  he  reckons  it  as 
beginning  before  the  second  of  April,  and  the  latter  date  as  falling 
earlv  in  a  new  year  of  the  persecution.  That  the  martyrdom  le- 
corded  in  the  present  case  actually  took  place  in  307,  and  not  in  308, 
as  it  must  have  done  if  Eusebius  were  consistent  with  himself,  is 
proved,  first,  by  the  fact  that,  in  entering  upon  this  new  chapter,  he 
says,  "  the  persecution  having  continuea  to  the  fifth  year,"  implying 
thereby  that  the  event  which  he  is  about  to  relate  took  place  at  the 
beginning,  not  at  the  end,  of  the  fifth  year;  and  secondly,  by  the 
fact  that  later  on,  in  this  same  chapter,  while  still  rebting  the  events 
of  the  fifth  year,  he  recounts  martyrdoms  as  taking  place  in  the 
month  of  November  (Dius).  This  is  conclusive,  for  November  of 
the  fifth  year  can  be  only  November.  307,  and  hence  the  April  men- 
tioned in  the  present  paragrapb  can  be  only  April  of  the  same  year. 
Evidently  Eusebius  did  not  reckon  the  beginning  of  the  persecution 
in  Palestine  from  a  fixed  day,  but  rather  from  the  month  Xanthicus 
^ April).  As  a  consequence,  the  inconsistency  into  which  he  has 
alien  is  not  very  strange;  the  second  day  of  April  might  easily  be 
reckoned  either  as  one  of  the  closing  days  of  a  year,  or  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  present  case,  he  evidently  forgot 
that  he  had  previously  used  the  former  reckoning. 

*  i.e.  on  Easter  Sunday.  In  the  Syriac  version,  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  present  chapter  are  put  on  a  Sunday;  but  that  it  was 
Easter  is  not  stated. 

*  i.e.  November  fifth. 

*  On  Silvanus,  who  afterward  became  bishop  of  Gaza,  see  above. 
Bk.  VIII.  chap.  13. 
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being  first  given  that  their  ankles  be  dis- 
abled with  hot  irons.  At  the  same  time  he  4 
delivered  to  the  flames  a  man  who  was  il- 
lustrious through  numerous  other  confessions. 
This  was  Domninus,  who  was  well  known  to  all 
in  Palestine  for  his  exceeding  fearlessness.* 
After  this  the  same  judge,  who  was  a  cruel  con- 
triver of  suffering,  and  an  inventor  of  devices 
against  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  planned  against 
the  pious  punishments  that  had  never  been  heard 
of.  He  condemned  three  to  single  pugilistic 
combat.  He  delivered  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  Auxentius,  a  grave  and  holy  old  man. 
Others  who  were  in  mature  life  he  made  eunuchs, 
and  condemned  them  to  the  same  mines.  Yet 
others,  after  severe  tortures,  he  cast  into  prison. 

Among  these  was  my  dearest  friend  Pamphi- 
lus,*  who  was   by  reason  of  every  virtue  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  martyrs  in  our  time. 
Urbanus  first  tested  him  in  rhetorical  phi-       6 
losophy  and  learning;  and  afterwards  en- 
deavored to  compel  him  to  sacrifice.     But  as 
he  saw  that  he  refused  and  in  nowise  regarded 
his  threats,  being  exceedingly  angry,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  tormented  with  severest  tortures. 
And  when   the  brutal   man,  after  he  had       6 
almost  satiated  himself  with  these  tortures 
by  continuous  and  prolonged  scrapings  in  his 
sides,  was  yet  covered  with  shame  before  all,  he 
put  him  also  with  the  confessors  in  prison. 

But  what  recompense  for  his  cruelty  to  7 
the  saints,  he  who  thus  abused  the  martyrs 
of  Christ,  shall  receive  from  the  Divine  judg- 
ment, may  be  easily  determined  from  the  pre- 
ludes to  it,  in  which  immediately,  and  not  long 
after  his  daring  cruelties  against  Pamphilus,  while 
he  yet  held  the  government,  the  Divine  judg- 
ment came  upon  him.  For  thus  suddenly,  he  who 
but  yesterday  was  judging  on  the  lofty  tribunal, 
guarded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  ruling  over 
the  whole  nation  of  Palestine,  the  associate  and 
dearest  friend  and  table  companion  of  the  tyrant 
himself,  was  stripped  in  one  night,  and  over- 
whelmed with  disgrace  and  shame  before  those 
who  had  formerly  admired  him  as  if  he  were  him- 
self an  emperor ;  and  he  appeared  cowardly  and 
unmanly,  uttering  womanish  cries  and  supplica- 
tions to  all  the  people  whom  he  had  ruled.  And 
Maximinus  himself,  in  reliance  upon  whose  favor 
Urbanus  was  formerly  so  arrogantly  insolent, 
as  if  he  loved  him  exceedingly  for  his  deeds 
against  us,  was  set  as  a  harsh  and  most  severe 
judge  in  this  same  Csesarea  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  death  against  him,  for  the  great  dis- 
grace of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed. Let  us  say  this  in  passing.  A  suit-  8 
able  time  may  come  when  we  shall  have  lei- 
sure to  relate  the  end  and  the  fate  of  those  impious 

B  Or  "  frankness  ";  literally,  "  freedom  "  (iktvBtfUa). 
^  On  Pamphilus,  see  above,  Bk.  VII.  chap.  33,  note  40. 
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men  who  especially  fought  against  us/  both  of 
Maximinus  himself  and  those  with  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1  Up  to  the  sixth  year  the  storm   had 
been  incessantly  raging  against  us.    Before 

this  time  there  had  been  a  very  large  number 
of  confessors  of  religion  in  the  so-called  Por- 
phyry quarry  in  Thebais,  which  gets  its  name 
from  the  stone  found  there.  Of  these,  one 
hundred  men,  lacking  three,  together  with  women 
and  infants,  were  sent  to  the  governor  of  Pales- 
tine. When  they  confessed  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse and  Christ,  Firmilianus,^  who  had  been 
sent  there  as  governor  in  the  place  of  Urbanus, 
directed,  in  accordance  with  the  imperial  com- 
mand, that  they  should  be  maimed  by  burning 
the  sinews  of  the  ankles  of  their  left  feet,  and 
that  their  right  eyes  with  the  eyelids  and  pupils 
should  first  be  cut  out,  and  then  destroyed  by 
hot  irons  to  the  very  roots.  And  he  then  sent 
them  to  the  mines  in  the  province  to  endure 
hardships  with  severe  toil  and  suffering. 

2  But  it  was  not  sufficient  that  these  only 
who  suffered  such  miseries  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  eyes,  but  those  natives  of  Pales- 
tine also,  who  were  mentioned  just  above  as 
<:ondemned  to  pugilistic  combat,  since  they 
would  neither  receive  food  from  the  royal  store- 
house nor  undergo  the  necessary  preparatory 
exercises.  Having  been  brought  on  this  ac- 
count not  only  before  the  overseers,  but  also 

Z      before  Maximinus  himself,  and  having  man- 
ifested the  noblest  persistence  in  confession 
by  the  endurance  of  hunger  and  stripes,  they 
received  like  punishment  with  those  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  and  with  them  other  con- 
4      fessors  in  the  city  of  Csesarea.     Immedi- 
ately afterwards  others,  who  were  gathered 
to  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  were  seized  in  Gaza, 
and  some  endured  the  same  sufferings  in  the 
feet  and  eyes ;  but  others  were  afflicted  with 
yet  greater  torments  and  with  most  terrible 
6      tortures  in  the  sides.     One  of  these,  in 
body  a  woman,  but  in  understanding  a  man, 
would  not  endure  the  threat  of  fornication,  and 
spoke  directly  against  the  tyrant  who  entrusted 
the  government  to  such  cruel  judges.    She  was 
first  scourged  and  then    raised    aloft  pn  the 


^  The  death  of  Mazimiauc  is  related  in  Bk.  IX.  chap.  xo.  Noth- 
bg  further  i%  said  in  regard  to  Uihanus;  but  the  fate  of  his  succes- 
sor Firmilianus  is  recorded  in  chap,  xz,  below.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Eusebius,  in  the  present  case,  u  referring  to  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  the  fates  of  the  various  persecutors,  which  was  to  form 
the  second  part  of  the  present  work :  and  it  is  possible,  still  further, 
that  the  appendix  printed  at  the  close  of  the  eiehth  book  is  a  frag- 
ment of  tnu  second  part,  as  suggested  by  Lightfoot  (see  above,  p. 

89). 

*  Of  Firmiliantu,  the  successor  of  Urbanus,  we  know  only  what 
is  told  us  here  and  in  chaps.  9  and  xz,  below.  In  the  latter  cnapter, 
§  3 z,  his  execution  is  recorded. 


Stake,  and  her  sides  lacerated.    As  those       6 
appointed  for  this  purpose  applied  the  tor- 
tures incessantly  and  severely  at  the  command 
of  the  judge,  another,  with  mind  fixed,  like  the 
former,  on  virginity  al  her  aim,  —  a  woman  who 
wa9  altogether  meaif  in  form  and  contemptible 
in  appearance,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  strong 
in  soul,  and   endowed  with  an  understanding 
superior  to  her  body,  —  being  unable  to  bear 
the  merciless  and  cruel  and  inhuman  deeds, 
with  a  boldness  beyond  that  of  the  combatants 
famed  among  the  Greeks,  cried  out  to  the  judge 
from  the  midst  of  the  crowd  :  "  And  how  long 
will  you  thus  cruelly  torture  my  sister?"     But 
he  was  greatly  enraged,  and  ordered  the 
woman  to  be  immediately  seized.    There-      7 
upon  she  was  brought  forward  and  having 
called  herself  by  the  august  name  of  the  Sav- 
iour, she  was  first  urged  by  words  to  sacrifice, 
and  as  she  refused  she  was  dragged  by  force  to 
the  altar.     But  her  sister  continued  to  main- 
tain her  former  zeal,  and  with  intrepid  and 
resolute   foot  kicked  the  altar,  and  over- 
turned it  with  the  fire  that  was  on  it.   There-       8 
upon  the  judge,  enraged  like  a  wild  beast, 
inflicted  on  her  such  tortures  in  her  sides  as 
he  never  had  on  any  one  before,  striving  al- 
most to  glut  himself  with  her  raw  flesh.     But 
when  his  madness  was  satiated,  he  bound  them 
both  together,  this    one   and  her  whom  she 
called  sister,  and  condemned  them  to  death 
by  fire.     It  is  said  that  the  first  of  these  was 
firom  the  country  of  Gaza ;  the  other,  by  name 
Valentina,  was  of  Cassarea,  and  was  well  known 
to  many. 

But  how  can  I  describe  as  it  deserves  the      9 
martyrdom  which  followed,  with  which  the 
thrice-blessed  Paul  was  honored.    He  was  con- 
demned to  death  at  the  same  time  with  them, 
under  one  sentence.    At  the  time  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom, as  the  executioner  was  about  to  cut 
off  his  head,  he  requested  a  brief  respite. 
This  being  granted,  he  first,  in  a  clear  and     10 
distinct  voice,  supplicated  God  in  behalf  of 
his  fellow-Christians,*  praying  for  their  pardon, 
and  that  freedom  might  soon  be  restored  to 
them.     Then  he  asked  for  the   conversion  of 
the  Jews  to  God  through  Christ ;  and  proceed- 
ing in  order  he  requested  the  same  things  for 
the  Samaritans,  and  besought  that  those  Gen- 
tiles, who  were  in  error  and  were  ignorant  of 
God,  might  come  to  a  knowledge  of  him,  and 
adopt   the  true   religion.     Nor  did  he  leave 
neglected  the  mixed   multitude  who  were 
standing  around.    After  all  these,  oh  !  great     11 
and  unspeakable  forbearance  !  he  entreated 
the  God  of  the.  universe  for  the  judge  who  had 
condemned  him  to  death,  and  for  the  highest 
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rulers,  and  also  for  the  one  who  was  about  to 
behead  him,  in  his  hearing  and  that  of  all  pres- 
ent, beseeching  that  their  sin  toward  him 

12  should  not  be  reckoned  against  them.   Hav- 
ing prayed  for  these  things  with  a  loud  voice, 

and  having,  as  one  who  was  dying  unjustly,  moved 
almost  all  to  compassion  and  tears,  of  his  own 
accord  he  made  himself  ready,  and  submitted 
his  bare  neck  to  the  stroke  of  the  sword,  and 
was  adorned  with  divine  martyrdom.  This  took 
place  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month 
Panemus,^  which  is  the  eighth  before  the  Kalends 
of  August. 

13  Such  was  the  end  of  these  persons.  But 
not  long  after,  one  hundred  and  thirty  ad- 
mirable athletes  of  the  confession  of  Christ,  from 
the  land  of  Egypt,  endured,  in  Egypt  itself,  at  the 
command  of  Maximinus  the  same  afflictions  in 
their  eyes  and  feet  with  the  former  persons,  and 
were  sent  to  the  above-mentioned  mines  in  Pal- 
estine. But  some  of  them  were  condemned  to 
the  mines  in  Cilicia. 


"-/  CHAPTER  IX. 

1  After  such  noble  acts  of  the  distin- 
guished martyrs  of  Christ,  th^  flame  of  per- 
secution lessened,  and  was  quenched,  as  it  were, 
by  their  sacred  blood,  and  relief  and  liberty  were 
granted  to  those  who,  for  Christ's  sake,  were 
laboring  in  the  mines  of  Thebais,  and  for  a 
little,  time  we  were  beginning  to  breath  pure  air. 
But  by  some  new  impulse,  I  know  hot  What,  he 

who  held    the   power    to    persecute   was 

2  again  aroused  against  the  Christians.     Im- 
mediately letters  from  Maximinus  against 

us  were  published  everywhere  in  every  province.^ 
The  governors  and  the  military  prefect '  urged  by 

*  i.e.  July  95  (A.D.  308) .    See  the  table  on  p.  4031  below. 

^  This  is  the  so-called  Fifth  Edict,  and  was  issued  (according  to 
the  Pattto  S.  Tkeodori)  by  Galerius  and  Maximinus,  out  was  evi- 
dently inspired  by  Maximinus  himself.  Mason  speaks  of  it  as  fol- 
lows: "  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  sav  that  this  Filth  Edict  (if  so  we 
may  call  it)  was  wone  than  any  of  tne  foregoing.  But  there  is  in  it 
a  thin  bitterness,  a  venomous  spitcfulness,  whicn  may  be  noticed  fts 
characteristic  of  all  the  later  part  of  the  persecution.  This  spiteful- 
ness  is  due  to  two  main  facts.  The  first  was  that  Paganism  was  be- 
coming conscious  of  defeat;  the  Church  had  not  yielded  a  single 
point.  The  second  fact  was  that  the  Church  had  no^  longer  to  deal 
with  the  sensible,  statesmanlike  hostility  of  Diocletian, — not  even 
with  the  bluflf  bloodiness  of  Maximian.  Galerius  himself  was  now, 
except  in  name,  no  longer  persecutor-in-chief.  He  was  content  to 
follow  the  lead  of  a  man  who  was  in  all  ways  even  worse  than  him- 
self.  Galerius  was  indeed  an  Evil  Beast;  his  nephew  was  more  like 
the  Crooked  Serpent«  The  artful  sour  spirit  of  Maximin  employed 
itself  to  invent,  not  larger  measures  of  solid  policy  against  his  feared 
and  hated  foes,  but  petty  tricks  to  annoy  and  sting  them."  For  a 
fuller  discussion  of  the  edict,  see  Mason,  p.  984  so.  It  must  have 
been  published  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  308,  for  tne  martyrdom  of 
Paul,  recorded  in  the  previous  chapter,  took  place  in  July  of  that 
year,  and  some  little  time  seems  to  have  elapsed  between  that  event 
and  the  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  martyrdoms  mentioned  be- 
low, in  I  5,  took  place  in  November  of  this  same  jrear,  so  that  we 
can  fix  tne  date  of  the  edict  within  narrow  limits. 

'  o  Tov  TMV  trrpa.roTt&mv  apveti'  cirtrcray^cfCK .  Many  regard 
this  officer  as  the^raetorian  prelect.  But  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect BO  high  an  official  to  be  mentioned  before  the  governors  \i^t)t.6' 
v*i).  It  seems  probable,  in  fact,  that  the  commander  in  charge  of 
the  military  forces  of  Palestine,  or  possibly  of  Syria,  is  referred  to  in 
the  present  case.    See  Valesius'  note,  ad  locum ^ 


edicts  and  letters  and  public  ordinances  the 
magistrates  and  generals  and  notaries^  in  all 
the  cities  to  carry  out  the  imperial  decree,  which 
ordered  that  the  altars  of  the  idols  should  with 
all  speed  be  rebuilt ;  and  that  all  men,  women, 
and  children,  even  infants  at  the  breast,  should 
sacrifice  and  offer  oblations ;  and  that  with  dili- 
gence and  care  they  should  cause  them  to  taste 
of  the  execrable  offerings ;  and  that  the  things 
for  sale  in  the  market  should  be  polluted  with 
libations  from  the  sacrifices;  and  that  guards 
should  be  stationed  before  the  baths  in  order  to 
defile  with  the  abominable  sacrifices  those 
who  went  to  wash  in  them.  When  these  3^ 
orders  were  being  carried  out,  our  people, 
as  was  natural,  were  at  the  beginning  greatly 
distressed  in  mind;  and  even  the  unbelieving 
heathen  blamed  the  severity  and  the  exceeding 
absurdity  of  what  was  done.  For  these  things 
appeared  to  them  extreme  and  burdensome. 

As  the  heaviest  storm  impended  over  all  in 
every  quarter,  the  divine  power  of  our  Saviour 
again  infused  such  boldness  into  his  athletes,^ 
that  without  being  drawn  on  or  dragged  forward 
by   any   one,   they  spumed    the    threats. 
Three  of  the  faithful  joining  together,  rushed       4 
on  the  governor  as  he  was  sacrificing  to  the 
idols,  and  cried  out  to  him  to  cease  from  his 
delusion,  there  being  no  other  God  than  the 
Maker  and  Creator  of  the  universe.     When  he 
asked  who  they  were,  they  confessed  boldly 
that  they  were  Christians.    Thereupon  Fir-       5 
milianus,  being  greatly  enraged,  sentenced 
them   to  capital  punishment  without  inflicting 
tortures  upon  them.    The  name  of  the  eldest 
of  these  was  Antoninus ;  of  the  next,  Zebinas, 
who  was  a  native  of  Eleutheropolis ;  and  of 
the  third,  Germanus.    This  took  place  on  the 
thirteenth    of  the    month    Dius,   the    Ides    of 
November.* 

There  was  associated  with  them  on  the       6 
same  day  Ennathas,  a  woman  from  Scytho- 
polis,  who  was  adorned  with  the  chaplet  of  vir- 
ginity.   She  did  not  indeed  do  as  they  had 
done,  but  was  dragged  by  force  and  brought 
before  the  judge.    She  endured  scourgings       7 
and  cruel  insults,  which  Maxys,  a  tribune  of 
a  neighboring  district,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  superior  authority,  dared  to  inflict  upon  her. 
He  was  a  man  worse  than  his  name,^  sanguinary 
in  other  respects,  exceedingly  harsh,  and  alto- 
gether cruel,   and  censured  by  all  who  knew 
him.    This  man  stripped  the  blessed  woman  of 

*  Or  "  town  clerks,"  ra^ovAapioi. 

*  Literallv,  ** iU  athletes"  (avr^f),  the  antecedent  of  the  pro- 
noun being  *'^Uie  divine  power." 

*  i.e.  Nov.  13,  308. 

^  Mo^vf  is  not  a  Greek  word.  Ruinart,  Acta  Marti. ^  p.  337,  re> 
marks.  An  a  Syris  repttenda^  afiud  guos  mochos  tit  pultca- 
nus  a  casas  incre/are  f  But  tne  derivation  is,  to  say  the  least, 
yerv  doubtful.  Cureton  throws  no  light  on  the  matter.  The  word 
in  tne  Syriac  version  seems  to  be  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  form 
found  in  the  Greek  original. 
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all  her  clothing,  so  that  she  was  covered  only 
from  her  loins  to  her  feet  and  the  rest  of  her  body 
was  bare.  And  he  led  her  through  the  entire  city 
of  Csesarea,  and  regarded  it  as  a  great  thing  to 
beat  her  with  thongs  while  she  was  dragged 

8  through  all  the  market-places.  After  such 
treatment  she  manifested  the  noblest  con- 
stancy at  the  judgment  seat  of  the  governor  him- 
self;  and  the  judge  condemned  her  to  be  burned 
alive.  He  also  carried  his  rage  against  the  pious 
to  a  most  inhuman  length  and  transgressed  the 
laws  of  nature,  not  being  ashamed  even  to  deny 

burial  to  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  sacred 

9  men.    Thus  he  ordered  the  dead  to  be  ex- 
posed in  the  open  air  as  food  for  wild  beasts 

and  to  be  watched  carefully  by  night  and  day. 
For  many  days  a  large  number  of  men  attended 
to  this  savage  and  barbarous  decree.  And  they 
looked  out  from  their  post  of  observation,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  worthy  of  care,  to  see  that  the 
dead  bodies  should  not  be  stolen.  And  wild 
beasts  and  dogs  and  birds  of  prey  scattered  the 
human  limbs  here  and  there,  and  the  whole  city 
was  strewed  with  the  entrails  and  bones  of 

10  men,  so  that  nothing  had  ever  appeared 
more  dreadful  and  horrible,  even  to  those 

who  formerly  hated  us;  though  they  bewailed 

not  so  much  the  calamity  of  those  against  whom 

these  things  were  done,  as  the  outrage  against 

themselves  and  the  common  nature  of  man. 

11  For  there  was  to  be  seen  near  the  gates  a 
spectacle  beyond  all  description  and  tragic 

recital ;  for  not  only  was  human  flesh  devoured 
in  one  place,  but  it  was  scattered  in  every  place ; 
so  that  some  said  that  limbs  and  masses  of  flesh 
and  parts  of  entrails  were  to  be  seen  even  within 
the  gates. 

12  After  these  things  had  continued  for  many 
days,  a  wonderful  event  occurred.    The  air 

was  clear  and  bright  and  the  appearance  of  the 
sky  most  serene.  When  suddenly  throughout 
the  city  from  the  pillars  which  supported  the 
public  porches  many  drops  fell  like  tears ;  and 
the  market  places  and  streets,  though  there  was 
no  mist  in  the  air,  were  moistened  with  sprinkled 
water,  whence  I  know  not.  Then  immediately 
it  was  reported  everywhere  that  the  earth,  unable 
to  endure  the  abomination  of  these  things,  had 
shed  tears  in  a  mysterious  manner ;  and  that  as 
a  rebuke  to  the  relentless  and  unfeeling  nature 
of  men,  stones  and  lifeless  wood  had  wept  for 
what  had  happened.  I  know  well  that  this  ac- 
count may  perhaps  appear  idle  and  fabulous  to 
those  who  come  after  us,  but  not  to  those  to 
whom  the  truth  was  confirmed  at  the  time.^ 


T  This  is  a  glaring  instance  of  uncritical  credulity  on  Eusebius' 
part,  and  yet  even  Crusi  can  say:  *'  Perhaps  some  might  smile  at 
the  supposed  credulity  of  our  author,  but  the  miracle  in  this  ac- 
count was  not  greater  than  the  malignity ,  and  if  man  can  perform 
miracles  of  vice,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  if  Providence  should  pre- 
sent, at  Icastf  miracles  of  admonition."    Cureton  more  sensibly  re- 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  following  1 
month  Appellaeus,*  the  nineteenth  before  the 
Kalends  of  January,  certain  persons  from  Egypt 
were  again  seized  by  those  who  examined  peo- 
ple passing  the  gates.  They  had  been  sent  to 
minister  to  the  confessors  in  Cilicia.  They  re- 
ceived the  same  sentence  as  those  whom  they 
had  gone  to  help,  being  mutilated  in  their  eyes 
and  feet.  Three  of  them  exhibited  in  Ascalon, 
where  they  were  imprisoned,  marvelous  bravery 
in  the  endurance  of  various  kinds  of  martyrdom^ 
One  of  them  named  Ares  was  condemned  to 
the  flames,  and  the  others,  called  Probus '  and 
Elias,  were  beheaded. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month  Audy-  2 
naeus,'  which  is  the  third  before  the  Ides  of 
January,  in  the  same  city  of  Caesarea,  Peter  an 
ascetic,  also  called  Apselamus,*  from  the  village 
of  Anea,'  on  the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis,  like 
purest  gold,  gave  noble  proof  by  fire  of  his  faith 
in  the  Christ  of  God.  Though  the  judge  and 
those  around  him  besought  him  many  times  to 
have  compassion  on  himself,  and  to  spare  his 
own  youth  and  bloom,  he  disregarded  them,  pre- 
ferring hope  in  the  God  of  the  universe  to  all 
things,  even  to  life  itself.  A  certain  Asclepius^ 
supposed  to  be  •  a  bishop  of  the  sect  of  Marcion, 
possessed  as  he  thought  with  zeal  for  religion^ 
but  "not  according  to  knowledge,"^  ended  his 
life  on  one  and  the  same  funeral  pyre.  These 
things  took  place  in  this  manner. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  is  time  to  describe  the  great  and  cele-       1 
brated  spectacle  of  Pamphilus,'  a  man  thrice 
dear  to  me,  and  of  those  who  finished  their 
course  with  him.   They  were  twelve  in  all ;  being 
counted  worthy  of  apostolic  grace  and  num- 
ber.   Of  these  the  leader  and  the  only  one      2 
honored  with  the  positiorf  of  presbyter  at 
Caesarea,  was  Pamphilus;  a  man  who  through 

marks:  "This,  which  doubtless  was  produced  by  natural  causes, 
seemed  miraculous  to  Eusebius,  more  especially  ff  he  looked  upon 
it  as  fulfilling  a  prophecy  of  our  Lord  —  Luke  xix.  40*  '  I  tell^  you,, 
that  if  these  should  nold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately 
cry  out.'    See  also  Hab.  ii.  ix." 

1  i.e.  Dec.  14,  308  fsee  the  tables  on  p.  403f  below). 

■  The  majority  of  the  codices  read  Ilpb/uiof ,  but  as  Valesius  re- 
marks, such  a  proper  name  is  quite  unknown  in  Greek,  and  the  form 
probably  arose  from  a  confusion  of  /3  and  f*,  which  in  ancient  MSS. 
were  written  alike.  Two  of  our  existing  codices  read  IIpo^cK,  and 
this  has  been  adopted  by  Zimmermann  and  Heinichen,  whom  I 
have  followed  in  the  text. 

8  i.e.  Tan.  xx,  309. 

^  In  the  Syriac  version  "  Absalom/' 

*  Of  this  village  we  know  nothing,  but  Eleutheropolis  (originally 
Bethozabris)  was  an  important  place  lying  some  forty  miles  south- 
west of  Jerusalem. 

0  flvai  ioKSiv.  Eusebius  did  not  wish  to  admit  that  he  was  ai 
bishop  in  a  true  sense.  ^  Rom.  x.  9. 

>  On  Pamphilus,  see  above,  Bk.  VII.  chap.  39,  note  40. 
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his  entire  life  was  celebrated  for  every  virtue, 
for  renouncing  and  despising  the  world,  for  shar- 
ing his  possessions  with  the  needy,  for  contempt 
of  earthly  hopes,  and  for  philosophic  deport- 
ment and  exercise.  He  especially  excelled  all 
in  our  time  in  most  sincere  devotion  to  the 
Divine  Scriptures  and  indefatigable  industry  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  and  in  his  helpful- 

3  ness  to  his  relatives  and  associates.     In  a 
separate  treatise  on  his  life,'  consisting  of 

three  books,  we  have  already  described  the  excel- 
lence of  his  virtue.    Referring  to  this  work  those 
who  delight  in  such  things  and  desire  to  know 
them,  let  us  now  consider  the  martyrs  in  order. 

4  Second  after  Pamphilus,  Vales,  who  was 
honored  for  his  venerable  gray  hair,  entered 

the  contest.  He  was  a  deacon  from  ^lia,*  an 
old  man  of  gravest  appearance,  and  versed  in  the 
Divine  Scriptures,  if  any  one  ever  was.  He  had 
50  laid  up  the  memory  of  them  in  his  heart  that 
he  did  not  need  to  look  at  the. books  if  he  under- 
took to  repeat  any  passage  of  Scripture, 
fi  •  The  third  was  Paul  from  the  city  of 
Jamna,^  who  was  known  among  them  as 
most  zealous  and  fervent  in  spirit.  Previous  to 
his  martyrdom,  he  had  endured  the  conflict  of 
confession  by  cauterization. 

After  these  persons  had  continued  in  prison 
for  two  entire  years,  the  occasion  of  their  mar- 
tyrdom was  a  second ,  arrival  of  Egyptian 

6  brethren  who  suffered  with  them.      They 
had>  accompanied  the  confessors  in  Cili- 

cia  to  the  mines  there  and  were  returning  to 
their  homes.  At  the  entrance  of  the  gates  of 
Caesarea,  the  guards,  who  were  men  of  barba- 
rous character,  questioned  them  as  to  who  they 
were  and  whence  they  came.  They  kept  back 
nothing  of  the  truth,  and  were  seized  as  malefac- 
tors taken  in  the  very  act.    They  w^re  five 

7  in  number.    When  lirought  before  the  ty- 
rant, being  very  bold  in  his  presence,  they 

were  immediately  thrown  into  prison.  On  the 
next  day,  which  was  the  nineteenth  of  the  month 
Peritius,*  according  to  the  Roman  reckoning 
the  fourteenth  before  the  Kalends  of  March,  they 
were  brought,  according  to  command,  before  the 
judge,  with  Pamphilus  and  his  associates  whom 
we  have  mentioned.  First,  by  all  kinds  of  tor- 
ture, through  the  invention  of  strange  and  vari- 
ous machines,  he  tested  the  invincible  constancy 

*  On  Eusebius'  Life  qf  Pamphilus ^  tee  above,  p.  a8  sq. 

*  i.e.  Jerusalem. 

*  Tiff  laiKvirSiv  v^AcMf.  Jamna,  or  Jamnia,  was  a  town  of 
Judea,  lying  west  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  sea. 

'  i.e.  Feb.  19  (see  the  table  on  p.  403,  below).  We  learn  from 
chap.  7,  |{  3-5,  that  Pamphilus  was  thrown  into  prison  in  the  fifth 
vear  of  the  persecution  and  as  late  as  November  of  that  year,  i.e. 
Between  November,  307,  and  April,  308.  Since  he  had  lain  two 
whole  years  in  prison  (according  to  9  5,  above) ,  the  date  referred  to 
in  the  present  passage  must  be  February  of  the  year  3x0.  The  mar- 
tyrdom  of  Pamphilus  is  commonly,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
uniformly  put  in  the  year  309^  as  the  seventh  year  of  the  persecu- 
tion is  nearly  synchronous  with  that  year.  Hut  that  the  common 
^ate  is  a  mistake  is  plain  enough  from  the  present  chapter. 


of  the  Eg3rptians.     Having  practised  these       8 
cruelties  upon  the  leader*'  of  all,  he  asked 
him  first  who  he  was.   He  heard  in  reply  the  name 
of  some  prophet  instead  of  his  proper  name. 
For  it  was  their  custom,  in  place  of  the  names 
of  idols  given  them  by  their  fathers,  if  they  had 
such,  to  take  other  names ;  so  that  you  would 
hear  them  calling  themselves  Elijah  or  Jeremiah 
or  Isaiah  or  Samuel  or  Daniel,  thus  showing 
themselves  inwardly  true  Jews,  and  the  genuine 
Israel  of  God,  not  only  in  deeds,  but  in  the 
names  which  they  bore.    When  Firmilianus  had 
heard  some  such  name  from  the  martyr,  and  did 
not  understand  the  force  of  the  word,  he 
asked  next  the  name  of  his  country.     But       9 
he  gave  a  second  answer  similar  to  the  for- 
mer,  saying  that  Jerusalem  was  his  country, 
meaning  that  of  which  Paul  says,  "Jerusalem 
which  is  above  is  free,  which  is  our  mother,"  • 
and, ''  Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  imto 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Je- 
rusalem."'   This  was  what  he  meant;  but     10 
the  judge  thinking  only  of  the  earth,  sought 
diligently  to  discover  what  that  city  was,  and  in 
what  part  of  the  world  it  was  situated.    And 
therefore    he    applied  tortures  that  the  truth 
might  be  acknowledged.      But  the   man,  with 
his  hands  twisted  behind  his  back,  and  his  feet 
crushed  by  strange  machines,  asserted  firmly 
that  he  had  spoken  the  truth.    And  being     11 
questioned  again  repeatedly  what  and  where 
the  city  was  of  which  he  spoke,  he  said  that  it 
was  the  country  of  the  pious  alone,   for  no 
others  should  have  a  place  in  it,  and  that  it 
lay  toward  the  far  East  and  the  rising  sun. 
He  philosophized  about  these  things  ac-     12 
cording  to  his  own  understanding,  and  was 
in  nowise  turned  from  them  by  the  tortures  with 
which  he  was  afflicted  on  every  side.    And  as  if 
he  were  without  flesh  or  body  he  seemed  insen- 
sible of  his   sufferings.     But   the  judge  being 
perplexed,  was    impatient,    thinking   that    the 
Christians  were  about  to  establish  a  city  some- 
where,   inimical   and  hostile  to  the  Romans. 
And  he  inquired  much  about  this,  and  investi- 
gated where  that  coimtry  toward  the  East 
was  located.    But  when  he  had  for  a  long     13 
time  lacerated  the  young  man  with  scourg- 
ings,  and  punished  him  with  all  sorts  of  tor- 
ments, he  perceived  that  his  persistence  in  what 
he  had  said  could  not  be  changed,  and  passed 
against  him  sentence  of  death.    Such  a  scene 
was  exhibited  by  what  was  done  to  this  man. 
And  having  inflicted  similar  tortures  on  the  others, 
he  sent  them  away  in  the  same  manner. 
Then  being  wearied  and  perceiHng  that     14 


■  •  irpo^yopof ,  literally  "  advocate,"  or  "  defender." 
•  Gal.  iv.  a6. 

^  Heb.  xii.  23.    Upon  Eusebius'  view  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  35,  note  x. 
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he  punished  the  men  in  vain,  having  satiated 
his  desire,  he  proceeded  against  Pamphilus  and 
his  companions.  And  having  learned  that  al- 
ready under  former  tortures  they  had  manifested 
an  unchangeable  zeal  for  the  faith,  he  asked  them 
if  they  would  now  obey.  And  receiving  from 
every  one  of  them  only  this  one  answer,  as  their 
last  word  of  confession  in  martyrdom,  he  inflicted 
on  them  punishment  similar  to  the  others. 

15  When  this  had  been  done,  a  young  man, 
one  of  the  household  servants  of  Pamphilus, 

who  had  been  educated  in  the  noble  life  and 

instruction  of  such  a  man,  learning  the  'sentence 

passed   upon  his  master,  cried  out  from  the 

midst  of  the  crowd  asking  that  their  bodies 

16  might  be  buried.    Thereupon  the  judge, 
not  a  man,  but  a  wild  beast,  or  if  anything 

more  savage  than  a  wild  beast,  givijig  no  con- 
sideration to  the  young  man's  age,  asked  him 
only  the  same  question.  When  he  learned  that 
he  confessed  himself  a  Christian,  as  if  he  had 
been  wounded  by  a  dart,  swelling  with  rage,  he 
ordered  the  tormentors  to  use  their  utmost 

17  power  against  him.    And  when  he  saw  that 
he  refused  to  sacrifice  as  commanded,  he 

ordered  them  to  scrape  him  continually  to  his 
very  bones  and  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
bowels,  not  as  if  he  were  human  flesh  but  as  if 
he  were  stones  or  wood  or  any  lifeless  thing. 
But  after  long  persistence  he  saw  that  this  was 
in  vain,  as  the  man  was  speechless  and  insensible 
and  almost  lifeless,  his  body  being  worn  out 

18  by  the  tortures.    But  being  inflexibly  merci- 
less and  inhuman,  he  ordered  him  to  be 

committed  straightway,  as  he  was,  to  a  slow  Are. 
And  before  the  death  of  his  earthly  master, 
though  he  had  entered  later  on  the  conflict,  he 
received  release  from  the  body,  while  those  who 
had  been  zealous  about  the  others  were  yet 

19  delajring.    One  could  then  see  Porphyry,® 
like  one  who  had  come  off  victorious  in  every 

conflict,  his  body  covered  with  dust,  but  his 
countenance  cheerful,  after  such  sufferings,  with 
courageous  and  exulting  mind,  advancing  to 
death.  And  as  if  truly  filled  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  covered  only  with  his  philosophic  robe 
thrown  about  him  as  a  cloak,  soberly  and  intelli- 
gently he  directed  his  friends  as  to  what  he 
wished,  and  beckoned  to  them,  preserving  still 
a  cheerful  countenance  even  at  the  stake.  But 
when  the .  fire  was  kindled  at  some  distance 
around  him  in  a  circle,  having  inhaled  the  flame 
into  his  mouth,  he  continued  most  nobly  in  silence 
from  that  time  till  his  death,  after  the  single 
word  which  he  uttered  when  the  flame  first 
touched  him,  and  he  cried  out  for  the  help  of 

*  The  reference  is  still  to  the  same  slave  of  Pamphilus  whose 
tortures  Eusebius  has  fust  been  describing,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Syriac  version,  where  the  slave's  name  is  given  at  the  begixming  of 
the  account. 


Jesus  the  Son  of  God.    Such  was  the  contest  of 
Porphyry. 

His  death  was  reported  to  Pamphilus  20 
by  a  messenger,  Seleucus.  He  was  one 
of  the  confessors  from  the  army.  As  the 
bearer  of  such  a  -  message,  he  was  forthwith 
deemed  worthy  of  a  similar  lot.  For  as  soon 
as  he  related  the  death  of  Porphyry,  and  had 
saluted  one  of  the  martyrs  with  a  kiss,  some 
of  the  soldiers  seized  him  and  led  him  to  the 
governor.  And  he,  as  if  he  would  hasten  him  on 
to  be  a  companion  of  the  former  on  the  way  to 
heaven,  commanded  that  he  be  put  to  death 
immediately.  This  man  was  from  Cappado-  21 
cia,  and  belonged  to  the  select  band  of  sol- 
diers, and  had  obtained  no  small  honor  in  those 
things  which  are  esteemed  among  the  Romans. 
For  in  stature  and  bodily  strength,  and  size  and 
vigor,  he  far  excelled  his  fellow-soldiers,  so  that 
his  appearance  was  matter  of  common  talk,  and 
his  whole  form  was  admired  on  account  of 
its  size  and  symmetrical  proportions.  At  22 
the  beginning  of  the  persecution  he  was 
prominent  in  the  conflicts  of  confession,  through 
his  patience  under  scourging.  -Aft^r  he  left  the 
army  he  set  himself  to  imitate  zealously  the  re- 
ligious ascetics,  and  as  if  he  were  their  father 
and  guardian  he  showed  himself  a  bishop  and 
patron  of  destitute  orphans  and  defenceless 
widows  and  of  those  who  were  distressed 'With 
penury  or  sickness.  It  is  hkely  that  on  this 
account  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  an  extraor- 
dinary call  to  martyrdom  by  God,  who  rejoices 
in  such  things  more  than  in  the  smoke  and 
blood  of  sacrifices.  He  was  the^  tenth  ath-  23 
lete  among  those  whom  we  have  mentioned 
as  meeting  their  end  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
On  this  day,  a^  was  fitting,  the  chief  gate  was 
opened,  and  a  ready  way  of  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  given  to  the  martyr 
Pamphilus   and   to   the   others,  with  him. 

In  the  footsteps  of  Seleucus  came  Theo-     24 
dulus,  a  grave  and  pious  old  man,  who  be- 
longed to  the  governor's  household,  and  had 
been  honored  by  Firmilianus  himself  more  than 
all  the  others  in  his  house  on  account  of  his 
age,  and  because  he  was  a  father  of  the  third 
generation,  and  also  on  account  of  the  kindnesv 
and  most  faithful  conscientiousness  which  he 
had  manifested  toward  him.'    As  he  pursued 
the  course  of  Seleucus  when  brought  before  his 
master,  the  latter  was  more  angry  at  him  than  at 
those  who  had  preceded  him,  and  condemned  him 
to  endure  the  martyrdom  of  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross.*"    As  there  lacked  yet  one  to  fill     25 
up  the  number  of  the  twelve  martyrs  of 


^  I  read  vcpl  avrhw  with  Zimmermann,  Heinichen,  Burton,  and 
Migne.  The  M SS.  all  have  irtpl  airrovf ,  which  can  hardly  have 
stood  in  the  original. 

^0  The  common  mode  of  punishment  inflicted  on  slaves. 
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whom  we  have  spoken,  Julian  came  to  complete 
it.  He  had  just  arrived  from  abroad,  and  had 
not  yet  entered  the  gate  of  the  city,  when  hav- 
ing learned  about  the  martyrs  while  still  on  the 
way,  he  rushed  at  once,  just  as  he  was,  to  see 
them.  When  he  beheld  the  tabernacles  of  the 
saints  prone  on  the  ground,  being  filled  with 
joy,  he   embraced  and    kissed   them  all. 

26  The  ministers  of  slaughter  straightway  seized 
him  as  he  was  doing  this  and  led  him  to 

Firmilianus.  Acting  as  was  his  custom,  he  con- 
demned him  to  a  slow  fire.  Thereupon  Julian, 
leaping  and  exulting,  in  a  loud  voice  gave  thanks 
to  the  Lord  who  had  judged  him  worthy  of  such 
things,  and  was  honored  with  the  crown 

27  of  martyrdom.    He  was  a  Cappadocian  by 
birth,  and  in  his  manner  of  life  he  was  most 

circumspect,  faithful  and  sincere,  zealous  in  all 
other  respects,  and  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
himself. 

Such  was  the  company  which  was  thought 
worthy  to  enter  into  martyrdom  with  Pam- 

28  philus.    By  the  command  of  the  impious 
governor  their  sacred  and  truly  holy  bodies 

were  kept  as  food  for  the  wild  beasts  for  four 
days  and  as  many  nights.  But  since,  strange  to 
say,  through  the  providential  care  of  God,  noth- 
ing approached  them,  —  neither  beast  of  prey, 
nor  bird,  nor  dog,  —  they  were  taken  up  unin- 
jured, and  after  suitable  preparation  were  buried 
in  the  customary  manner. 

29  When  the  report  of  what  had  been  done 
to  these  men  was  spread  in  all  directions, 

Adrianus  and  Eubulus,  having  come  from  the 
so-called  country  of  Manganaea"  to  Caesarea,  to 
see  the  remaining  confessors,  were  also  asked  at 
the  gate  the  reason  for  their  coming ;  and  hav- 
ing acknowledged  the  truth,  were  brought  to 
Firmilianus.  But  he,  as  was  his  custom,  without 
delay  inflicted  many  tortures  in  their  sides,  and 
condemned  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild 

30  beasts.      After  two  days,  on  the  fifth  of 
the  month  Djrstrus,"  the  third  before  the 

Nones  of  March,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
birthday  of  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Caesarea,^ 
Adrianus  was  thrown  to  a  lion,  and  afterwards 
slain  with  the  sword.  But  Eubulus,  two  days 
later,  on  the  Nones  of  March,  that  is,  on  the 
seventh  of  the  month  Dystrus,  when  the  judge 
had  earnestly  entreated  him  to  enjoy  by  sacrific- 
ing that  which  was  considered  freedom  among 
them,  preferring  a  glorious  death  for  religion  to 
transitory  life,  was  made  like  the  other  an  oifer- 


^*  Of  the  so-called  country  of  Mayyavota  I  know  nothing.  The 
Syriac  version  mds  Batanea,  which  was  a  district  of  country  lying 
to  the  northeast  of  Palestine,  and  it  may  be  that  Manganea  was 
another  name  for  the  same  region. 

u  i.e.  March  5, 3x0. 

>*  It  was  the  universal  custom  in  ancient  times  for  a  city  to  have 
its  special  tutelary  divinity,  to  which  it  looked  for  protection  and  to 
which  it  paid  especial  honor.  The  name  of  the  Cesarean  deity  is 
unknown  to  us. 


ing  to  wild  beasts,  and  as  the  last  of  the  martyrs 
in  Cassarea,  sealed  the  list  of  athletes. 

It  is  proper  also  to  relate  here,  how  in  a  31 
short  time  the  heavenly  Providence  came 
upon  the  impious  rulers,  together  with  the  tyrants 
themselves.  For  that  very  Firmilianus,  who  had 
thus  abused  the  martyrs  of  Christ,  after  suffering 
with  the  others  the  severest  pimishment,  was  put 
to  death  by  the  sword. 

Such  were  the  martyrdoms  which  took  place 
at  Caesarea  during  the  entire  period  of  the  per- 
secution. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

I  THINK  it  best  to  pass  by  all  the  other  events 
which  occurred  in  the  meantime :  such  as  those 
which  happened  to  the  bishops  of  the  churches, 
when  instead  of  shepherds  of  the  rational '  flocks  of 
Christ,  over  which  they  presided  in  an  unlawful 
manner,  the  divine  judgment,  considering  them 
worthy  of  such  a  charge,  made  them  keepers  of 
camels,^  an  irrational  beast*  and  very  crooked  in 
the  structure  of  its  body,  or  condemned  them  to 
have  the  care  of  the  imperial  horses;  —  and 
I  pass  by  also  the  insults  and  disgraces  and  tor- 
tures they  endured  from  the  imperial  overseers 
and  rulers  on  account  of  the  sacred  vessels  and 
treasures  of  the  Church ;  and  besides  these  the 
lust  of  power  on  the  part  of  many,  the  disorderly 
and  unlawful  ordinations,  and  the  schisms  among 
the  confessors  themselves;  also,  the  novelties 
which  were  zealously  devised  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Church  by  the  new  and  factious 
members,  who  added  innovation  after  innovation 
and  forced  them  in  unsparingly  among  the  calam- 
ities of  the  persecution,  heaping  misfortune  upon 
misfortune.  I  judge  it  more  suitable  to  shun 
and  avoid  the  account  of  these  things,  as  I  said 
at  the  beginning.^  But  such  things  as  are  sober 
and  praiseworthy,  according  to  the  sacred  word, 
—  "and  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  praise,"*  — 
I  consider  it  most  proper  to  tell  and  to  record, 
and  to  present  to  believing  hearers  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  admirable  martyrs.  And  after  this 
I  think  it  best  to  crown  the  entire  work  with 
an  account  of  the  peace  which  has  appeared 
unto  us  from  heaven. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

The  seventh  year  of  our  conflict  was  1 
completed ;  and  the  hostile  measures  which 

*  "  It  was  a  punishment  among  the  Romans  that  freemen  should 
be  condemned  to  take  care  of  the  emperor's  horses  or  camels,  and  to 
perform  other  personal  offices  of  that  kind  "  (Valesius) .  For  fuller 
particulars,  see  Valesius'  note  ad  iccum.  In  the  Acts  of  St,  Mar^ 
cellus  (who  was  bishop  of  Rome)  we  are  told  that  he  was  set  by 
Maximian  to  groom  his  horses  in  a  church  which  the  emperor  had 
turned  into  a  stable.  '  aAd^ov  ^m«v. 

«  Cf.  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  3,  §§  a  and  3,  and  the  note  on  that  passage. 

•  Phil.  iv.  8. 
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had  continued  into  the  eighth  year  were  gradu- 
ally and  quietly  becoming  less  severe.  A  large 
number  of  confessors  were  collected  at  the  cop- 
per mines  in  Palestine,  and  were  acting  with 
considerable  boldness,  so  far  as  even  to  build 
places  of  worship.  But  the  ruler  of  the  prov- 
ince, a  cruel  and  wicked  man,  as  his  acts  against 
the  martyrs  showed,  having  come  there  and 
learned  the  state  of  affairs,  communicated  it  to 
the  emperor,  writing  in  accusation  what- 

2  ever  he  thought  best.     Thereupon,  being 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  mines,  he 

divided  the  band  of  confessors  as  if  by  a  royal 

decree,  and  sent  some  to  dwell  in  Cyprus  and 

others  in  Lebanon,  and  he  scattered  others  in 

different  parts  of  Palestine   and  ordered 

3  them  to  labor  in  various  works.    And,  se- 
lecting the  four  who  seemed  to  him  to  be 

the  leaders,  he  sent  them  to  the  commander  of 
the  armies  in  that  section.  These  were  Peleus 
and  Nilus,^  Egyptian  bishops,  also  a  presbyter,' 
and  Patermuthius,  who  was  well  known  among 
them  all  for  his  zeal  toward  all.  The  com- 
mander of  the  army  demanded  of  them  a  denial 
of  religion,  and  not  obtaining  this,  he  condemned 
them  to  death  by  fire. 

4  There  were  others  there  who  had  been 
allotted  to  dwell  in  a  separate  place  by 

themselves,  —  such  of  the  confessors  as  on  ac- 
count of  age  or  mutilations,  or  for  other  bodily 
infirmities,  had  been  released  from  service. 
Silvanus,'  a  bishop  from  Gaza,  presided  over 
them,  and  set  a  worthy  and  genuine  ex- 

5  ample  of  Christianity.    This   man  having 
from  the  first  d^y  of  the  persecution,  and 

throughout  its  entire  continuance,  been  eminent 

for  his  confessions  in  all  sorts  of  conflicts,  had 

been  kept  all  that  time  that  he  might,  so  to 

speak,  set  the  final  seal  upon  the  whole  con- 

6  flict  in  Palestine.    There  were  with  him 
many  from  Egypt,  among  whom  was  John, 

who  surpassed  all  in  our  time  in  the  excellence 
of  his  memory.  He  had  formerly  been  deprived 
of  his  sight.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  his 
eminence  in  confession  he  had  with  the  others 
suffered  the  destruction  of  his  foot  by  cauteriza- 
tion. And  although  his  sight  had  been  destroyed 
he  was  subjected  to  the  same  burning  with  fire, 
the  executioners  aiming  after  everything  that 
was  merciless  and  pitiless  and  cruel  and  in- 

7  human.    Since  he  was  such  a  man,  one 
would  not  be  so  much  astonished  at  his 

habits  and  his  philosophic  life,  nor  would  he 
seem  so  wonderful  for  them,  as  for  the  strength 
of  his  memory.    For  he  had  written  whole  books 

1  On  Peleus  and  Nilus,  see  above,  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  13,  note  8. 
Peleus  is  called  Paul  in  the  Syrtac  version. 

*  The  name  of  this  man  is  given  as  Elias  in  the  Syriac  version; 
but  both  he  and  Patermuthius  are  called  laymen. 

s  On  Silvanus,  bishop  of  Gaxa,  see  above,  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  13, 
AOte  6. 


of  the  Divine  Scriptures,  "not  in  tables  of 
stone  "  ^  as  the  divine  apostle  says,  neither  on 
skins  of  animals,  nor  on  paper  which  moths  and 
time  destroy,  but  truly  "  in  fleshy  tables  of  the 
heart,"'  in  a  transparent  soul  and  most  pure 
eye  of  the  mind,  so  that  whenever  he  wished  he 
could  repeat,  as  if  from  a  treasury  of  words,  any 
portion  of  the  Scripture,  whether  in  the  law,  or  the 
prophets,  or  the  historical  books,  or  the  gospels, 
or  the  writings  of  the  apostles. 

I  confess  that  I  was  astonished  when  I  8 
first  saw  the  man  as  he  was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  congregation  and  repeating 
portions  of  the  Divine  Scripture.  While  I  only 
heard  his  voice,  I  thought  that,  according  to  the 
custom  in  the  meetings,  he  was  reading.  But 
when  I  came  near  and  perceived  what  he  was 
doing,  and  observed  all  the  others  standing 
around  him  with  sound  eyes  while  he  was  using 
only  the  eyes  of  his  mind,  and  yet  was  speak- 
ing naturally  like  some  prophet,  and  far  excell- 
ing those  who  were  sound  in  body,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  not  to  glorify  God  and  wonder. 
And  I  seemed  to  see  in  these  deeds  evident  and 
strong  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  true  man- 
hood consists  not  in  excellence  of  bodily  ap- 
pearance, but  in  the  soul  and  understanding 
alone.  For  he,  with  his  body  mutilated,  mani- 
fested the  superior  excellence  of  the  power  that 
was  within  him. 

But  as  to  those  whom  we  have  mentioned  9 
as  abiding  in  a  separate  place,  and  attend- 
ing to  their  customary  duties  in  fisisting  and 
prayer  and  other  exercises,  God  himself  saw  fit 
to  give  them  a  salutary  issue  by  extending  his 
right  hand  in  answer  to  them.  The  bitter  foe, 
as  they  were  armed  against  him  zealously 
through  their  prayers  to  God,  could  no  longer 
endure  them,  and  determined  to  slay  and  destroy 
them  from  off  the  earth  because  they  troubled 
him.  And  God  permitted  him  to  accomplish  10 
this,  that  he  might  not  be  restrained  from 
the  wickedness  he  desired,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  they  might  receive  the  prizes  of  their  mani- 
fold conflicts.  Therefore  at  the  command  of 
the  most  accursed  Maximinus,  forty,  lacking 
one,®  were  beheaded  in  one  day. 

These  martyrdoms  were  accomplished  11 
in  Palestine  during  eight  complete  years ; 
and  of  this  description  was  the  persecution  in 
our  time.  Beginning  with  the  demoUtion  of 
the  churches,  it  increased  greatly  as  the  rulers 
rose  up  from  time  to  time  against  us.  In  these 
assaults  the  multiform  and  various  conflicts  of 
those  who  wrestled  in  behalf  of  religion  produced 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  martyrs  in  every 
province,  —  in  the  regions  extending  from 
Libya  and  throughout  all  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and 


*  a  Cor.  iii.  3. 

•  TK  Syriac  1 


»  /*iVf. 


version  says  forty. 
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from  the   East  round  about  to  the  district  of 
lUyricum. 

12  But  the  countries  beyond  these,  all  Italy 
.f          and  Sicily  and  Gaul,  and  the  regions  toward 

"^  the  setting  sun,  in  Spain,  Mauritania,  and  Africa, 
suffered  the  war  of  persecution  during  less  than 
two  years,^  and  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  speed- 
ier divine  visitation  and  peace;    the  heavenly 
Providence  sparing  the  singleness  of  purpose 

13  and  faith  of  those    men.     For  what  had 
never  before  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 

the  Roman  government,  first  took  place  in  our 
day,  contrary  to  all  expectation ;  for  during  the 
persecution  in  our  time  the  empire  was  divided 
into  two  parts.*  The  brethren  dwelling  in  the 
part  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  enjoyed 

^  On  the  ceisation  of  the  persecution  in  the  West  at  the  accession 
of  Maxentiu8»  see  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  14,  note  x. 

*  On  the  division  of  the  ehnpire  to  which  Eusebius  here  refers, 
see  above,  Bk.  VIII.  diap.  13,  note  17. 


peace ;  but  those  in  the  other  part  endured 
trials  without  number.  But  when  the  divine  14 
grace  kindly  and  compassionately  mani- 
fested its  care  for  us  too,  then  truly  our  rulers 
also,  those  very  ones  through  whom  the  wars 
against  us  had  been  formerly  carried  on,  changed 
their  minds  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  and 
published  a  recantation;*  and  by  fevorable 
edicts  and  mild  decrees  concerning  us,  extin- 
guished the  conflagration  against  us.  This  re- 
cantation, also  must  be  recorded.^* 

*  i.e.  the  toleration  edict  of  Galerius,  published  in  the  spring  of 
3XZ.    See  above,  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  17,  note  z. 

'^  It  would  seem  that  the  edict  was  originally  api>ended  to  this 
shorter  recension  of  the  martyrs  (the  longer  recension  is  complete  in 
its  present  form,  and  contains  no  hint  of  such  an  addition).  Very 
likely  it  was  dropped  widi  the  second  half  of  the  work  (see  above, 
p.  99;  as  unnecessary,  when  the  first  half  was  inserted  in  the  History* 
The  edict  is  pven  in  full  in  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  17,  above. 

u  vcpl  rt»v  iv  Hakaxvrivji  fLaprvfnuravrmv  r4\9t.  On  the  title 
of  the  work,  see  above,  p.  34a,  note  z. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Pretended  Relaxation, 

t  The  imperial  edict  of  recantation,  which 

has  been  quoted  above/  was  posted  in  all 
parts  of  Asia  and  in  the  adjoining  provinces. 
After  this  had  been  done,  Maximinus,  the  tyrant 
in  the  East,  —  a  roost  impious  man,  if  there  ever 
was  one,  and  most  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the 
God  of  the  universe,  —  being  by  no  means  satis- 
fied with  its  contents,'  instead  of  sending  t]|e 
above-quoted  decree  to  the  governors  under  him, 
gave  them  verbal  commands  to  relax  the 

2  war  against  us.     For  since  he  could  not  in 
any  other  way  oppose  the  decision  of  his 

superiors,  keeping  the  law  which  had  been  al- 
ready issued  secret,  and  taking  care  that  it 
might  not  be  made  known  in  the  district  under 
him,  he  gave  an  unwritten  order  to  his  gov- 
ernors that  they  should  relax  the  •  persecution 
against  us.    They  communicated  the  com- 

3  mand  to  each  other  in  writing.    Sabinus,* 
at  least,  who  was  honored  with  the  highest 

official  rank  among  them,  communicated  the 
will  of  the  emperor  to  the  provincial  governors 
in  a  Latin  epistle,  the  translation  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

4  "  With  continuous  and  most  devoted  ear- 
nestness their  Majesties,  our  most  divine 

masters,  the  emperors,^  formerly  directed  the 
minds  of  all  men  to  follow  the  holy  and  correct 
course  of  life,  that  those  also  who  seemed  to 
live  in  a  manner  foreign  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
should  render  the  worship  due  to  the  immortal 
gods.  But  the  obstinacy  and  most  unconquer- 
able determination  of  some  went  so  far  that  they 
could  neither  be  turned  back  from  their  pur- 
pose by  the  just  reason  of  the  command,  nor  be 
intimidated  by  the  impending  punishment. 

5  Since  therefore  it  has  come  to  pass  that  by 
such   conduct  many  have  brought  them- 
selves into  danger,  their  Majesties,  our  most 
powerful  masters,  the  emperors,  in  the  exalted 

*  The  toleration  edict  of  Galerius,  given  in  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  17. 

'  For  the  reason  of  Maximin's  failure  to  join  with  the  other  em- 
perors in  the  issue  of  this  edict,  see  Bk.  VIlI.  chap.  17,  note  x. 

*  Of  Sabinus  we  know  only  what  is  told  us  here.  He  seems  to 
have  been  Maximin's  ^rime  minister,  or  praetorian  prefect  (tm  rwr 
f^o^MTarMr  cvap^***'  a^tM^ATi  rerl^1|^«v(K ,  Eusebtus  says  of  nim} . 
He  is  mentioned  again  in  chap.  9,  where  an  epistle  01  Maximm 
addressed  to  him  is  quoted. 

^  Literally,  "  the  divinity  of  our  most  divine  masters,  the  em- 
perors." The  style  throughout  the  epistle  is  of  an  equally  stilted 
character. 


nobility  of  piety,  esteeming  it  foreign  to  their 
Majesties'  purpose  to  bring  men  into  so  great 
danger  for  such  a  cause,  have  commanded  their 
devoted  servant,  myself,  to  write  to  thy  wisdom,* 
that  if  any  Christian  be  found  engaging  in  the 
worship  of  his  own  people,  thou  shouldst  ab- 
stain from  molesting  and  endangering  him,  and 
shouldst  not  suppose  it  necessary  to  punish,  any 
one  on  this  pretext.  For  it  has  been  proved  by 
the  experience  of  so  long  a  time  that  they  caa 
in  no  way  be  persuaded  to  abandon  such 
obstinate  conduct.  Therefore  it  should  be  S 
thy  care  to  write  to  the  curators  •  and  mag- 
istrates and  district  overseers'  of  every  city, 
that  they  may  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  give  further  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter." •    Thereupon  the  rulers  of  the  prov-      7 

*  Literally,  **  have  commanded  my  devotedness  to  write  to  thy 
wisdom."  It  is  clear  that  the  communication  was  dictated,  or  at 
least  directly  inspired,  by  Maximin  himself. 

*  rov«  Aaytoraf ,  commonly  used  to  translate  the  Latin  curatortt 
urbium, 

'  rw%  vrparifyovt  (the  common  designation  for  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire)  icol  rov«  wpaiwoai- 
rov«  roO  vayov. 

*  The  MSS.  all  read  yodLf&|&«rof ,  but  Valesius  conjectures  that 
wfimyitMrot  is  the  true  reading,  and  his  conjecture  is_  supported  by 
Nioephorus,  who  has  ^porrcM  wtpi  xpiortoywr  voc«t<rtfat.  Strotn 
follows  Valesius,  and  I  nave  done  the  same.  Heinichen  remarks: 
**  Sed  MOM  Mfcessaria,  credo,  tst  kttc  emeMdatio,  immo  «»d*m/«r€ 
extisUt  stMieMtia  per  yptLt^fimrot,  hoe  modo  :  ut  scieMt  *ibi  mom 
iicere  operam  dare  se.  ui  faciU  inUlUptur  persequeMdit 
Chris ttaMtSt  ultra  hoc  teriptum,  td  est,  magis  quam  hoc 
scrtfto  est  desigMotum,**  Gloss  interprets  in  the  same  way.  translat- 
ing: "  dass  sie  sich  nicht  weiter.  als  in  diesem  Schreiben  belohlen  ist, 
mtt  den  Christen  zu  befassen  haben."  The  Greek,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  ^ admit  of  this  interpretation  (it  reads  Zra  y*^v, 
ntpmiripm  avroic  rovrov  rov  ypafi^arof  ^porriSa  voiciirtfat  ^i| 
vpooifcciv),  and  there  seems  to  be  no  other  alternative  than  to 
cnange  the  word  Yp«M#Miro«  to  wpayiivn^,  or  at  least  give  it  the 
meamng  of  vpayi&aTov,  as  Mason  does,  without  emending  the  text 
(though  I  am  not  aware  that  ypAiLina  can  legitimately  be  rendered 
in  any  such  way^.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  word  negatium 
stood  in  the  origmal,  and  that  it  was  translated  by  the  word  npiytna. 
Had  epistola  or  litterm  been  used,  referring  to  the  present  docu- 
ment,— and  it  could  not  well  refer  to  anything  else,  — we  should 
expect  Eusefaaus  to  translate  by  ivurroAi|,  for  tie  calls  the  docu- 
ment an  «vt0ToAi}  in  I  3i  above.  On  the  other  hand,  if  scriptura, 
tyc  any  other  similar  woid,  had  been  used  and  translated  ypait.ti.a  by 
Eusebitu,  we  should  have  expected  him  to  call  the  aocument  s 
ypaiLi/M,  not  an  iinvroX^  >b  ft  3. 

The  general  drift  of  the  letter  cannot  be  mistaken.  As  Mason 
paraphrases  it:  *'  In  other  words.  (Christianity  strictly  is  still  illicit, 
though  in  particular  cases  not  to  be  punished  as  severely  as  hereto- 
fore: and  the  emperor,  though  forced  for  the  present  not  to  require 
you  to  persecute,  will  expect  you  not  to  relax  your  exertions  more 
than  can  be  helped."  Mason  justly  emphasizes  in  the  same  connec- 
tion the  use  of  the  words  ^)}  vpoiri^ctv  in  the  last  clause,  which  do 
not  mean  mom  licere  {**  it  is  not  permitted  ")  as  Valesius,  followed 
by  many  others,  renoer  them,  but  "  it  is  not  necessary,** "  they 
need  not."  It  is  plain  that  Maximin  made  his  concessions  very  un- 
willingly and  only  because  compelled  to;  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
suppressed  the  ecuct  of  Galerius.  and  substituted  general  and  not 
wholly  unambiguous  directions  of  his  own,  in  order  that  as  little  as 
possible  might  be  done  for  the  Christians,  and  that  he  might  be  left 
free  for  a  future  time  when  he  should  find  himself  in  a  more  inde- 

Endent  position;  he  evidently  did  not  care  to  compromise  and 
mper  himself  by  officially  sanctioning  the  full  and  explicit  tolera- 
tion accorded  in  the  edict  of  Galerius.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of 
Maximin's  attitude  in  the  matter,  sec  Mason,  p.  309  sq.    As  he 
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inces,  thinking  that  the  purpose  of  the  things 
which  were  written  was  truly  made  known  to 
them,  declared  the  imperial  will  to  the  cura- 
tors and  magistrates  and  prefects  of  the  various 
districts'  in  writing.  But  they  did  not  limit 
themselves  to  writing,  but  sought  more  quickly  to 
accomplish  the  supposed  will  of  the  emperor  in 
deeds  also.  Those  whom  they  had  imprisoned 
on  account  of  their  confession  of  the  Deity,  they 
set  at  liberty,  and  they  released  those  of  them 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  mines  for  punishhient ; 
for  they  erroneously  supposed  that  this  was 

8  the  true  will  of  the  emperor.  And  when 
these  things  had  thus  been  done,  immedi- 
ately, like  a  light  shining  forth  in  a  dark  night, 
one  could  see  in  every  city  congregations  gath- 
ered and  assemblies  thronged,  and  meetings  held 
according  to  their  custom.  And  every  one  of 
the  unbelieving  heathen  was  not  a  little  aston- 
ished at  these  things,  wondering  at  so  marvelous 
a  transformation,  and  exclaiming  that  the  God 

of  the  Christians  was  great  and  alone  true. 

9  And  some  of  our  people,  who  had  faith- 
fully and  bravely  sustained  the  conflict  of 

persecution,  again  became  frank  and  bold  toward 
all ;  but  as  many  as  had  been  diseased  in  the 
faith  and  had  been  shaken  in  their  souls  by  the 
tempest,  strove  eagerly  for  healing,  beseeching 
and  imploring  the  strong  to  stretch  out  to  them 
a  saving  hand,  and  supplicating  God  to  be 

10  merciful  unto  them.    Then  also  the  n«ble 
athletes  of  religion  who  had  been  set  free 

from  their  sufferings  in  the  mines  returned  to 

their  own  homes.     Happily  and  joyfully  they 

passed  through  every  city,  full  of  unspeakable 

pleasure  and  of  a  boldness  which  cannot 

11  be  expressed  in  words.  Great  crowds  of 
men  pursued  their  journey  along  the  high- 
ways and  through  the  market-places,  praising 
God  with  hymns  and  psalms.  And  you  might 
have  seen  those  who  a  little  while  before  had 
been  driven  in  bonds  from  their  native  countries 
under  a  most  cruel  sentence,  returning  with 
bright  and  joyful  faces  to  their  own  firesides; 
so  that  even  they  who  had  formerly  thirsted  for 
our  blood,  when  they  saw  the  unexpected  won- 
der, congratulated  us  on  what  had  taken  place. 


CHAPTER   n. 

The  Subsequent  Reverse. 

1  But  the  tyrant  who,  as  we  have  said, 

ruled  over  the   districts  of  the  Orient,  a 

remarks,  it  is  **  almost  a  woader  that  the  judges  interpreted  Maxi- 
min's  document  in  a  sense  so  favorable  to  the  brotherhood  as  they 
really  did.  Tliough  no  effectual  security  was  given  against  the  re- 
currence of  the  late  atrocities,  the  Persecution  of  Diocletian  was  at 
an  end,  even  in  the  Blast.  The  subordinate  officers  issued  and  posted 
local  mandates,  which  conceded  more  than  they  were  bidden  to 
concede."  '  roif  nar*  aypovf  i1nrtray^kivo^%. 


thorough  hater  of  the  good  and  an  enemy  of 
every  virtuous  person,  as  he  was,  could  no  longer 
bear  this ;  and  indeed  he  did  not  permit  matters 
to  go  on  in  this  way  quite  six  months.*  Devis- 
ing all  possible  means  of  destroying  the  peace, 
he  first  attempted  to  restrain  us,  under  a  pre- 
text,' from  meeting  in  the  cemeteries. 
Then  through  the  agency  of  some  wicked  2 
men  he  sent  an  embassy  to  himself  against 
us,^  inciting  the  citizens  of  Antioch  to  ask  from 
him  as  a  very  great  favor  that  he  would  by  no 
means  permit  any  of  the  Christians  to  dwell  in 
their  country ;  and  others  were  secretly  induced 
to  do  the  same  thing.  The  author  of  all  this  in 
Antioch  was  Theotecnus,*  a  violent  and  wicked 
man,  who  was  an  impostor,  and  whose  character 
was  foreign  to  his  name.*  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  curator®  of  the  city. 

^  The  Edict  of  Galerius  was  issued  in  April,  31  z  (see  Lactantius, 
de  Mort,  pert.  35,  and  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  17,  note  x,  above),  so  that 
Maximin's  change  of  policy,  recorded  in  this  chapter,  must  have 
begun  in  October,  or  thereabouts.  Valesius  supposes  that  the  death 
of  Galerius  was  the  cause  of  Maximin's  return  to  persecuting  meas- 
ures. But  Galerius  died,  not  some  months  after  the  issue  of  the 
edict,  as  Valesius,  and  others  after  him,  assert,  but  within  a  few 
days  after  it,  as  is  directljr  stated  by  Lactantius  (I'^t'd/.),  whose  ac- 
curacy in  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  question.  Another  mis- 
statement made  by  Valesius  in  the  same  connection,  and  repeated 
by  Heinichen,  Crusi,  and  others,  is  that  Maximin  became  Augustus 
only  after  the  death  of  Galerius.  The  truth  is,  he  was  recognized 
as  an  Augustus  in  308  (see  Lactantius,  ibid,  chap.  33;  and  Blc  VlII. 
chap.  13,  note  as,  above) .  The  cause  of  the  renewal  of  the  persecu- 
tion seems  to  have  been  simply  impatience  at  the  exultation  of  th« 
Church  and  at  the  wonderful  recuperative  power  revealed  ths  moment 
the  pressure  was  taken  off.  That  it  was  not  renewed  sooner  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  more  important  matters  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  Maximinus  immediately  after  the  death  of  Galerius,  in 
connection  with  the  division  of  the  Eastern  Empire  between  himself 
and  Licinius  (see  Lactantius,  wbid,  chap.  36).  it  would  seem  from 
the  passage  just  referred  to,  that  as  soon  as  these  matters  were  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  Maximin  turned  his  attention  again  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  began  to  curtail  their  liberty. 

>  Very  likely  under  the  pretext  that  night  gatherings  at  the 
tombs  ot  the  martyrs,  with  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  neces- 
sarily ensendered  under  such  circumstances,  were  of  immoral  ten- 
dency. Naturally,  the  honor  shown  by  the  Christians  to  their 
fellows  who  had  been  put  to  death  at  the  command  of  the  state  was 
looked  upon  as  an  insult  to  the  authorities,  and  could  not  but  be  very 
distasteful  to  them.  They  imagined  that  such  meetinn  would  only 
tend  to  foster  discontent  and  disloyalty  on  the  pirt  of  those  who  en- 

Siged  in  them,  and  consequently  they  were  always  suspicious  of 
em. 

'  The  same  account  is  given  by  Lactantius,  iHd.  chap.  36 
("  First  of  all  he  took  away  the  toleration  and  general  protection 
granted  by  Galerius  to  the  Christians,  and,  for  this  end,  he  secretly 
procured  addresses  for  the  different  aties,  requesting  tlvat  00  Chris- 
tian church  might  be  built  within  their  walls:  and  thus  he  meant  to 
make  that  which  was  his  own  choice  appear  as  if  extorted  from  him  by 
importunity  ") .  It  is  possible  that  the  account  is  correct,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  embassies  were  genuine,  and  were  voauntarily  sent 
to  the  emperor,  while  he  was  on  a  tour  throuah  his  dominions,  by  the 
pagan  population  of  some  of  the  cities  who  wacw  the  emperor's  own 
position  in  the  matter,  and  desired  to  oondliate.  him  and  secure 
favors  from  him.  Of  course  such  deputations  would  delight  him 
greatly ;  and  what  one  city  did,  others  would  feel  compellM  to  do 
also,  in  order  not  to  seem  behindhand  in  religious  seal  and  in  order 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  offending  the  emperor,  who  since  the  death  of 
Galerius  was  of  course  a  more  absolute  master  than  before.  Cf. 
Mason,  p.  313  sq.  • 

*  Theotecnus,  according  to  the  Passion  of  Si.  Tke&doius  (trans- 
lated in  Mason,  p.  354  sq.)  an  apostate  from  Christianity,  was  for 
some  time  chief  magistrate  of  Galatia,  where  he  indulged  in  the  most 
terrible  cruelties  against  the  Christians.  Beyond  the  account  given 
in  the  Passion  referred  to  we  know  in  resard  to  Theotecnus  only 
what  is  told  us  by  Eusebius  in  the  present  book,  in  which  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.  His  hatred  of  the  Christians  knew  no  bounds. 
He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  something  of  a  philosopher  and 
literary  man  (Mason  calls  him  a  Neo-Platonist,  and  makes  him  the 
author  of  the  anti-Christian  Acta  Pilaii:  but  see  below,  chap.  s. 
note  x) .  He  was  executed  by  command  of  Lidhius,  after  the  deatti 
of  Maximinus  (see  below,  chap.  xz). 

»  e.orMi'o?,  "  child  of  (iod." 

*  The  AoYurrol,  or  curatores  urhium^  were  the  chief  finance 
officers  of  municipsuities.   See  Valesius'  note  on  Bk.  VIIL  chap.  zx. 
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CHAFFER   III. 

The  Newly  Erected  Statue  at  Antioch, 

After  this  man  had  carried  on  all  kinds  of 
war  against  us  and  had  caused  our  people  to  be 
diligently  hunted  up  in  their  retreats,  as  if  they 
were  unholy  thieves,  and  had  devised  every  sort 
of  slander  and  accusation  against  us,  and  become 
the  cause  of  death  to  vast  numbers,  he  finally 
erected  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Philius  ^  with  certain 
juggleries  and  magic  rites.  And  after  inventing 
unholy  forms  of  initiation  and  ill-omened  myster- 
ies in  connection  with  it,  and  abominable  means 
of  purification,*  he  exhibited  his  jugglery,  by 
oracles  which  he  pretended  to  utter,  even  to 
the  emperor ;  and  through  a  flattery  which  was 
pleasing  to  the  ruler  he  aroused  the  demon 
against  the  Christians  and  said  that  the  god  had 
given  command  to  expel  the  Christians  as  his 
enemies  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city  and  the 
.  neighboring  districts. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
77ie  Memorials  against  us} 

1  The  fact  that  this  man,  who   took  the 
lead  in  this  matter,  had  succeeded  in  his 

purpose  was  an  incitement  to  all  the  other 
officials  in  the  cities  under  the  same  govern- 
ment to  prepare  a  similar  memorial.'  And 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  perceiving  that 
this  was  agreeable  to  the  emperor  suggested  to 
their  subjects  that  they  should  do  the  same. 

2  And  as  the  tyrant  by  a  rescript  declared 
himself  well  pleased  with  their  measures,' 

persecution  was  kindled  anew  against  us.    Priests 

for  the  images  were  then  appointed  in  the  cities, 

and  besides  them  high  priests  by  Maximinus 

-   himself.^    The  latter  were  taken  from  among 

1  Jupiter  Philius,  the  god  of  friendship  or  good-will,  was  widely 
honored  in  the  East.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  tutelary  divinity 
of  Antioch,  and,  according  to  yalesius.  a  temple  of  his  at  Antioch  is 
mentioned  by  the  emperor  Tulian  and  oy  Libanius. 

>  "  The  ceremonies  of  toe  Gentiles,  used  in  the  erection  and  con- 
secration of  imagM  to  their  gods,  were  various.  Jupiter  Ctesius 
was  consecrated  with  one  sort  of  rites,  Herceus  with  another,  and 
Philius  with  a  third  sort"  (Valesius).  For  farther  particulars,  see 
his  note  €ui  UKum, 

^  a-cp^  TMV  KaSt  ifftMy  ^nf^urfulnav. 

s  dnf^v.  *  ^ni^cirfMuri. 

*  Lactantius  (ft^fe/.^  chap.  36)  says:  "  In  compliance  with  those 
addresses  he  [Maximinus jf  introduced  a  new  mode  of  government 
in  things  respecting  religion,  and  for  each  city  he  created  a  hish 
priest,  chosen  from  among  the  persons  of  most  distinction.  Tne 
office  <A  those  men  was  to  make  daily  sacrifices  to  all  their  gods, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  former  priests^  to  prevent  the  Christians 
from  erecting  churches,  or  from  worshiping  God,  either  publicly  or 
in  private:  and  he  authorized  them  to  compel  the  Christians  to  sac- 
rifice to  idols,  and,  on  their  refusal,  to  brmg  them  before  the  civil 
magistrate;  and,  as  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  in  every  province 
he  established  a  superintendent  priest,  one  of  chief  eminence  in  the 
state;  and  he  commanded  that  all  those  priesu  newly  instituted 
should  appear  in  white  habits,  that  being  the  most  honorable  dis- 
tinction 01  dress."  Maximin  perceived  the  power  that  existed  in 
the  Catholic  Church  with  its  wonderful  org^uation,  and  conceived 
the  stupendous  idea  of  rejuvenating  paganism  by  creating  a  pagan 
Catholic  Church.  The  koman  religion  should  cease  to  be  the  loose, 
unorganized,  chaotic  thing  it  had  always  been,  and  should  be  made 


those  who  were  most  distinguished  in  public  life 
and  had  gained  celebrity  in  all  the  offices  which 
they  had  filled ;  and  who  were  imbued,  moreover, 
with  great  zeal  for  the  service  of  those  whom 
they  worshiped.  Indeed,  the  extraordinary  3 
superstition  of  the  emperor,  to  speak  in  brief, 
led  all  his  subjects,  both  rulers  and  private  citi- 
zens, for  the  sake  of  gratifying  him,  to  do  every- 
thing against  us,  supposing  that  they  could  best 
show  their  gratitude  to  him  for  the  benefits  which 
they  had  received  from  him,  by  plotting  murder 
against  us  and  exhibiting  toward  us  any  new 
signs  of  malignity. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Forged  Acts, 

Having  therefore  forged  Acts  of  Pilate  *       I 
and  our  Saviour  full  of  every  kind  of  blas- 
phemy against  Christ,  they  sent  them  with  the 
emperor's  approval  to  the  whole  of  the  empire 
subject  to  him,  with  written  commands  that  they 
should  be  openly  posted  to  the  view  of  all  in 
every  place,  both  in  country  and  city,  and  that 
the  schoolmasters  should  give   them  to  their 
scholars,  instead  of  their  customary  lessons, 
to  be  studied  and  learned  by  heart.    While      2  \ 
these   things  were   taking   place,  another 
military  commander,  whom  the  Romans  call 
Dux,'  seized  some  infamous  women  in  the  mar-  j 
ket-place  at  Damascus  in  Phoenicia,'   and  by 
threatening  to  inflict  tortures  upon  them  com- 
pelled them  to  make  a  written  declaration  that 

a  positive  aggressive  power  over  against  Christianity  by  giving  it  a 
regular  organisation  and  placing  the  entire  institution  m  the  hands 
of  nonorable  and  able  men,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  increase 
its  stability  and  power  in  every  way  and  in  all  quarters.  We  are 
compelled  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  Maximin's  plan.  No  persecutor 
before  him  had  ever  seen  the  need  of  thus  replacing  the  Christian 
Church  by  another  institution  as  great  and  as  splendid  as  itself. 
The  effort,  like  that  of  Julian  a  ralf-century  later,  must  remain 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  conflict  of  paganism  with  Chris- 
tianitr. 

^  These  Acts  are  no  longer  extant,  but  their  character  can  be 
gathered  from  this  chapter.  They  undoubtedly  ccmlained  the  worst 
calumnies  against  Christ's  moral  and  religious  character.  They 
cannot  have  teen  very  skillful  forgeries,  for  Eusebius,  in  Bk.  I.  chap. 
9,  above,points  out  a  palpable  chronological  blunder  which  stamped 
them  as  fictitious  on  their  very  face.  And  yet  they  doubtless  an> 
swered  every  purpose;  for  few  of  the  heathen  would  be  in  a  position 
to  detect  such  an  error,  and  perhaps  fewer  still  would  care  to  expose 
it  if  they  discovered  it.  These  Acts  are  of  course  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  numerous  Acta  Pilati  which  proceeded  from  Christian 
sources  (see  above,  Bk.  II.  chap,  a,  note  x).  The  way  in  which 
these  Acts  were  employed  was  aiabolical  in  its  very  shrewdness. 
Certainly^  there  was  no  more  effectual  way  of  checking  the  sprakd  of 
Christianity  than  systematically  and  persistently  to  train  up  the 
youth  of  toe  empire  to  look  with  contempt  and  disgust  upon  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  the  Christian's  Saviour  and  Lord.  Incal- 
culable mischief  must  inevitably  have  been  produced  had  Maximin's 
reign  lasted  for  a  number  of  years.  As  it  was,  we  can  imagine  the 
horror  of  the  Christians  at  this  new  and  sacrue^ous  artifice  of  the 
enemy.  Mason  assigns  "the  crowning,  damning  honor  of  this 
masterstroke  "  to  Theotecnus,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  any  proof  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  documents.  It  is.  of  course,  not  impossible 
nor  improbable  that  he  was;  but  had  Eusebius  known  him  to  be  the 
author,  he  would  certainly  have  informed  us.  As  it  is,  his  state- 
ment is  entirely  indefinite,  and  the  Acts  are  not  brought  into  any 
connection  with  Theotecnus.  . 

*  The  commandant  of  the  Roman  garrison  in  Damascus. 

*  Damascus^  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  (according  to  Spruner- 
Menke),  or  of  Sevenis  (according  to  Mommsen),  was  the  capital  of 
the  newly  formed  province  of  Syna-Phcenice,  or  Syro-Phoenicia. 
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they  had  once  been  Christians  and  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  their  impious  deeds,  —  that 
in  their  very  churches  they  committed  licentious 
acts ;  and  the/  uttered  as  many  other  slanders 
against  our  religion  as  he  wished  them  to.  Hav- 
ing taken  down  their  words  in  writing,  he  com- 
municated them  to  the  emperor,  who  command- 
ed that  these  documents  also  should  be  published 
in  every  place  and  city. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
TTiose  who  suffered  Martyrdom  at  this  Time. 

1  Not  long  afterward,  however,  this  mili- 
tary commander  became  his  own  murderer 

and  paid  the  penalty  for  his  wickedness.  But 
we  were  obliged  again  to  endure  exile  and  se- 
vere persecutions,  and  the  governors  in  every 
province  were  once  more  terribly  stirred  up 
against  us ;  so  that  even  some  of  those  illustri- 
ous in  the  Divine  Word  were  seized  and  had 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  them  with- 
out mercy.  Three  of  them  in  the  city  of 
Emesa  ^  in  Phoenicia,  having  confessed  that  they 
were  Christians,  were  thrown  as  food  to  the 
wild  beasts.  Among  them  was  a  bishop  Silva- 
nus,'  a  very  old  man,  who  had  filled  his 

2  office  full  forty  years.  At  about  the  same 
time  Peter'  also,  who  presided  most  illustri- 
ously over  the  parishes  in  Alexandria,  a  divine 
example  of  a  bishop  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  life  and  his  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  being  seized  for  no  cause  and  quite 
unexpectedly,  was,  as  if  by  command  of  Maxi- 
minus,  immediately  and  without   explanation, 

beheaded.    With  him  also  many  other  bish- 

3  ops  of  Egypt  suffered  the  same  fate.    And 
Lucian,*  a  presb3rter  of  the  parish  at  An- 

tioch,  and  a  most  excellent  man  in  every  respect, 
temperate  in  life  and  fam«i  for  his  learning  in 
sacred  things,  was  brought  to  the  city  of  Nico- 
media,  where  at  that  time  the   emperor  hap- 

>  Emesia  was  an  important  city  in  Northern  Ph<snicia,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus,  and  chiefly  Cunoua  for  iti  great 
temple  of  the  Sun. 

>  On  Silranut,  hishop  of  Emesa,  see  above,  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  13, 
note^ 

*  On  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  see  above^  Bk.  VII.  chap.  3a, 
note  54.  According  to  that  chapter  he  suflered  m  the  ninth  year  of 
the  persecution;  that  is^  at  least  as  early  as  April,  3x9. 

*  The  presbyter  Lucian,  who  u  mentioned  also  in  Bk.  VIII.  chap, 
xi,  above,  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  early  Church,  and 
with  Dorotheus  (see  above,  Bk.  VII.  chap.  3a,  note  o)  at  the  head 
of  the  famous  theological  school  at  Antioch.  He  proouced  a  revised 
version  of  the  LXX,  which  enjojred  a  wide  circulation  (see  Jerome's 
di  vir.  ill,  77,  and  Westcott's  Hist.  o/th«  N,  T.  Canon^  p.  393  sq.} : 
and  also  wrote  some  books  on  Faith  (see  Jerome,  iHd,)^  some  epis- 
tles (see  ibid.f  and  Suidas,  x.v.),  and  a  commentary  on  Job,  of 
which  a  Latin  fragment  has  been  preserved  and  is  given  by  Kouth, 
Rel.  S€uray  IV.  p.  7-10.  His  works  have  perished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  fragment  of  an  epistle,  the  fragment  from  his  com- 
mentary on  Job  just  refierred  to,  and  a  part  of  his  defense  before 
Maximinus^  (referred  to  in  the  present  chapter)  which  is  preserved 


in 


his  relation  to  Ananism.    On  this  subject,  see  above,  p.  xx  sq. 


pened  to  be  staying,  and  after  delivering  be- 
fore the  ruler  an  apology  for  the  doctrine  which 
he  professed,  was  committed  to  prison  and 
put  to  death.  Such  trials  were  brought  4 
upon  us  in  a  brief  time  by  Maximinus,  the 
enemy  of  virtue,  so  that  this  persecution  which 
was  stirred  up  against  us  seemed  far  more  cruel 
than  the  former. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Decree  against  us  which  wcu  engraved  on 

Pillars, 

The  memorials  against  us  ^  and  copies  of  1 
the  imperial  edicts  issued  in  reply  to  them 
were  engraved  and  set  up  on  brazen  pillars  in 
the  midst  of  the  cities,* — a  course  which  had 
never  been  followed  ebewhere.  The  children 
in  the  schools  had  daily  in  their  mouths  the 
names  of  Jesus  and  Pilate,  and  the  Acts  which 
had  been  forged  in  wanton  insolence.^ 
It  appears  to  me  necessary  to  insert  here  2 
this  document  of  Maximinus  which  was 
posted  on  pillars,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
made  manifest  at  the  same  time  the  boastful  and 
haughty  arrogance  of  the  God-hating  man,  and 
the  sleepless  evil-hating  divine  vengeance  upon 
the  impious,  which  followed  close  upon  him,  and 
under  whose  pressure  he  not  long  afterward  took 
the  opposite  course  in  respect  to  us  and  con- 
firmed it  by  written  laws.* 

The  rescript  is  in  the  following  words : 

Copy  of  a  translation  of  the  rescript  of  Maxi- 
minus in  answer  to  the  memorials  against  us, 
taken  from  the  pillar  in  T^re. 

"  Now  at  length  the  feeble  power  of  the  3 
human  mind  has  become  able  to  shake  off 
and  to  scatter  every  dark  mist  of  error,  which 
before  this  besieged  the  senses  of  men,  who 
were  more  miserable  than  impious,  and  envel- 
oped them  in  dark  and  destructive  ignorance ; 
and  to  perceive  that  it  is  governed  and  estab- 

^  See  above,  chaps,  a  and  4. 

'  These  decrees  must  have  been  published  in  this  way  in  June, 
3xa,  or  thereabouts;  for  in  chap,  xo,  f  la,  we  learn  that  they  were 
thus  made  public  a  little  less  tnan  a  year  before  the  final  edict  of 
toleration,  which  was  apparently  issued  in  May,  3x3. 

»  See  chap.  5. 

*  ova  ei«  fLOKpitv  ravavria  ir«pt  ^iiAv  i^ovkrvvaro  r«  kai  6i 
cyypo^y  v6§i»»v  iicyiLdrict.  Crus^  tsanslates,  "  So  Uiat  he  did  not 
long  devise  hostilities  and  form  decrees  against  us."   It  is  true  that  the 

{>hrase  ovx  ctv  f&«ucp6v  may  in  general  bear  the  meaning  *'  not  for 
ong,"  as  well  as  *'  not  long  afterward  " ;  but  an  examination  of  the 
numerous  passages  in  which  the  words  are  used  by  EusdMus  (e.g. 
I.  XX.  x;  I.  X3.  4:  II.  6.  5:  II.  7;  III.  5.  7;  IV.  7.  xa;  VII.  11.  1) 
will  show  that,  with  a  single  exception,  he  uniformly  employs  tnem 
in  the  sense  of  "  not  long  afterwara."  The  single  exception  occurs 
in  Bk.  IV.  chap.  7,  §  xa,  where  the  phrase  is  dearly  used  with  the 
other  meaning —  not  for  long.'*  In  view  of  this  preponderance  of 
instances  for  the  former  use  of  the  phrase  in  this  single  work,  it  seems 
best  in  the  present  case — the  only  doubtful  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
—  to  follow  Valesius,  Stroth,  and  Gloss  in  translating  "not  long 
afterward,"  which  is  in  full  accord  with  the  context,  and  more  in 
harmony  than  the  other  reading  with  the  structure  of  this  particular 
sentence. 
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lished  by  the  beneficent  providence  of  the 

4  immortal  gods.     It  passes  belief  how  grate- 
ful, how  pleasing  and  how  agreeable  it  is 

to  us,  that  you  have  given  a  most  decided  proof 
of  your  pious  resolution ;  for  even  before  this 
it  was  known  to  every  one  how  much  regard 
and  reverence  you  were  paying  to  the  immortal 
gods,  exhibiting  not  a  faith  of  bare  and  empty 
words,  but  continued  and  wonderful  exam- 

5  pies  of  illustrious  deeds.  Wherefore  your  city 
may  justly  be  called  a  seat  and  dwelling  of 

the  immortal  gods.    At  least,  it  appears  by  many 
signs  that  it  flourishes  because  of  the  pres- 

6  ence  of  the  celestial  gods.     Behold,  there- 
fore, your  city,  regardless  of  all  private 

advantages,  and  omitting  its  former  petitions  in 
its  own  behalf,  when  it  perceived  that  the  adhe- 
rents of  that  execrable  vanity  were  again  begin- 
ning to  spread,  and  to  start  the  greatest  con- 
flagration,—  like  a  neglected  and  extinguished 
funeral  pile  when  its  brands  are  rekindled, — 
immediately  resorted  to  our  piety  as  to  a  metrop- 
olis of  all  religiousness,  asking  some  remedy 

7  and  aid.    It  is  evident  that  the  gods  have 
given  you  this  saving  mind  on  account  of 

your  faith  and  piety. 

"Accordingly   that   supreme    and  mightiest 
[  Jove,  who  presides  over  your  illustrious  city,  who 
preserves  your  ancestral  gods,  your  wives  and 
children,  your  hearths  and  homes  from  every 
'  destructive  pest,  has  infused  into  your  souls  this 
'  wholesome  resolve;  showing  and  proving  how 
excellent  and  glorious  and  salutary  it  is  to  ob- 
serve with  the  becoming  reverence  the  worship 
and    sacred   rites   of  the   immortal  gods. 

8  For  who  can  be  found  so  ignorant  or  so 
devoid  of  all  understanding  as  not  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  due  to  the  kindly  care  of  the  gods 
that  the  earth  does  not  refuse  the  seed  sown  in  it, 
nor  disappoint  the  hope  of  the  husbandmen  with 
vain  expectation ;  that  impious  war  is  not  inevita- 
bly fixed  upon  earth,  and  wasted  bodies  dragged 
down  to  death  under  the  influence  of  a  corrupted 
atmosphere ;  that  the  sea  is  not  swollen  and  raised 
on  high  by  blasts  of  intemperate  winds ;  that 
unexpected  hurricanes  do  not  burst  forth  and 
stir  up  the  destructive  tempest ;  moreover,  that 
the  earth,  the  nourisher  and  mother  of  all,  is  not 
shaken  from  its  lowest  depths  with  a  terrible 
tremor,  and  that  the  moimtains  upon  it  do  not 
sink  into  the  opening  chasms.  No  one  is  ig- 
norant Uiat  all  these,  and  evils  still  worse  than 

these,  have  oftentimes  happened  hitherto. 

9  And  all  these  misfortunes  have  taken  place 
on  account  of  the  destructive  error  of  the 

empty  vanity  of  those  impious  men,  when  it 

prevailed  in  their  souls,  and,  we  may  almost  say, 

•    weighed  down  the  whole  world  with  shame." 

10  After  other  words  he  adds :  "  Let  them  look 
at  the  standing  crops  already  flourishing 


with  waving  heads  in  the  broad  fields,  and  at  the 
meadows  glittering  with  plants  and  flowers,  in 
response  to  abundant  rains  and  the  restored 
mildness  and  softness  of  the  atmosphere. 
Finally,  let  all  rejoice  that  the  might  of  the     11 
most  powerful  and  terrible  Mars  has  been 
propitiated  by  our  piety,  our  sacrifices,  and  our 
veneration ;  and  let  them  on  this  account  enjoy 
firm  and  tranquil  peace  and  quiet;  and  let  as 
many  as  have  wholly  abandoned  that  blind  error 
and  delusion  and  have  returned  to  a  right  and 
sound  mind  rejoice  the  more,  as  those  who  have 
been  rescued    from  an   unexpected  storm  or 
severe  disease  and  are  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
pleasure  for  the  rest  of  their  life.     But  if    12 
they  still  persist  in  their  execrable  vanity,  let 
them,  as  you  have  desired,  be  driven  far  away 
from  your  city  and  territory,  that  thus,  in  accord- 
ance with  your  praiseworthy  zeal  in  this  matter, 
your  city,  being  freed  from  every  pollution  and 
impiety,  may,  according  to  its  native  disposition, 
attend  to  the  sacred  rites  of  the  immortal 
gods  with  becoming  reverence.    But  that  ye     13 
may  know  how  acceptable  to  us  your  request 
respecting  this  matter  has  been,  and  how  ready 
our  mind  is  to  confer  benefits  voluntarily,  with- 
out memorials  and  petitions,  we  permit  your  de- 
votion to  ask  whatever  great  gift  ye  may  desire 
in  return  for  this  your  pious  disposition. 
And  now  ask  that  this  may  be  done  and     14 
that  ye  may  receive  it ;  for  ye  shall  obtain 
it  without  delay.     This,  being  granted  to  your 
city,  shall  furnish  for  all  time  an  evidence  of 
reverent  piety  toward  the  immortal  gods,  and 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  obtained  from  our 
benevolence  merited  prizes  for  this  choice  of 
yours;  and  it  shall  be  shown  to  your  children 
and  children's  children." 

This  was  published  against  us  in  all  the     16 
provinces,  depriving  us  of  every  hope  of  good, 
at  least  from  men ;  so  that,  according  to  that 
divine  utterance,  "  If  it  were  possible,  even  the 
elect  would  have  stumbled  "*  at  these  things. 
And  now  indeed,  when  the  hope  of  most  of    16 
us  was  almost  extinct,  suddenly  while  those 
who  were  to  execute  against  us  the  above  decree 
had  in  some  places  scarcely  finished  their  jour- 
ney, God,  the  defender  of  his  own  Church,  ex- 
hibited his  heavenly  interposition  in  our  behalf, 
well-nigh  stopping  the  tyrant's  boasting  against 


us. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  Misfortunes  which  happened  in  Connection 
with  these  Things^  in  Famine^  Pestilence,  and 
War, 

The  customary  rains  and  showers  of  the      1 
winter  season  ceased  to  fall  in  their  wonted 

>  Matt.  xxiv.  24. 
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abundance  upon  the  earth  and  an  unexpected 
famine  made  its  appearance,  and  in  addition  to 
this  a  pestilence,  and  another  severe  disease 
consisting  of  an  ulcer,  which  on  account  of  its 
fiery  appearance  was  appropriately  called  a  car- 
buncle.^ This,  spreading  over  the  whole  body, 
greatly  endangered  the  lives  of  those  who  suf- 
fered from  it;  but  as  it  chiefly  riccacked  the 
eyes,  it  deprived  multitudes  of  men,  women, 

2  and  children  of  their  sight.     In  addition  to 
this  the  tyrant  was  compelled  to  go  to  war 

with  the  Armenians,  who  had  been  from  ancient 
times  friends  and  allies  of  the  Romans.    As  they 

•  were  also  Christians '  and  zealous  in  their  piety 
toward  the  Deity,  the  enemy  of  God  had  at- 

If  tempted  to  compel  them  to  sacrifice  to  idols 
and  demons,  and  had  thus  made  friends 

3  foes,  and  allies  enemies.    All  these  things 
suddenly  took  place  at  one  and  the  same 

time,  and  refuted  the  tyrant's  empty  vaunt 
against  the  Deity.  For  he  had  boasted  that, 
because  of  his  zeal  for  idols  and  his  hostility 
against  us,  neither  famine  nor  pestilence  nor 
war  had  happened  in  his  time.'  These  things, 
therefore,  coming  upon  .him  at  once  and  to- 
gether, furnished  a  prelude  also  of  his  own 

4  destruction.     He   himself  with  his  forces 
was  defeated  in  the  war  with  the  Armenians, 

and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
under  him  were  terribly  afflicted  with  &mine 
and  pestilence,  so  that  one  measure  of  wheat 

was  sold  for  twenty-five  hundred  Attic 
6      drachms.^    Those  who  died  in  the  cities 

were  innumerable,  and  those  who  died  in 
the  country  and  villages  were  still  more.  So 
that  the  tax  lists  which  formerly  included  a  great 
rural  population  were  almost  entirely  wiped 
out ;  nearly  all  being  speedily  destroyed  by  &m- 

1  avBpa^i  "a  earhuMcU,  maUgnant  puHuU  (ace.  to  some. 
small-pox). "  Liddell  and  Scott.  Eusebius  i»  the  only  writer  to  tell 
us  of  this  famine  and  pestilence  during  Mazimin's  reign,  thou^ 
Lactantius  {Dt  Mort.ptrs.  37)  does  reier  in  a  single  sentence  to  a 
famine,  without  giving  us  any  particulars  in  regard  to  it,  or  informing 
us  of  its  severity  or  extend 

*  We  do  not  know  when  Christianity  was  first  preached  in  Ar- 
menia, but  late  in  the  third  centurv  Gregory,  '*  the  Illuminator,"  an 
Armenian  of  royal  blood  who  had  receivea  a  Christian  training  in 
Cappadoda,  returned  as  a  missionary  to  his  native  land,  which  was 
mamly  heathen,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  succeeded 
in  converting  the  king,  Tiridates  Ul.,  and  a  lai]^  number  of  the 
nobles  and  people^  and  Christianity  was  establuhed  as  the  state 
religion  (see  the  articles  A  rmtma.  anid  Gregory ^  the  lUumimni0r,  in 
the  Did.  0/ Christ.  Biog.). 

The  Armenians  had  been  friends  of  the  Romans  for  many  genera- 
tions and  allies  in  their  wars  with  the  Persians  on  many  occasions. 
The  present  war  is  mentioned,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  by  Eusebius. 
According  to  f  4,  below,  it  ended  in  a  defeat  tor  Maxuninus.  It 
cannot  have  been  a  war  of  great  consequence.  It  was  very  likely 
little  more  than  a  temporary  misunderstanding,  resulting  pernaps  in 
a  few  skirmishes  between  troops  on  the  border,  and  speeoily  settled 
by  a  treaty  of  some  kind  or  another.  Maximinus  at  any  rate  could 
not  afibrd  to  quarrel  long  with  his  Eastern  neighbors,  in  view  of  the 
struggle  with  Licinius  wtiich  he  knew  must  come  in  time.  Whether 
the  Armenians  or  the  Romans  were  the  aggressors  in  this  affair, 
Eusebius  does  not  tell  us.  It  is  venr  probabw,  as  Mason  suggests, 
that  Maximinus  tried  to  put  down  Christianity  in  Lesser  Armenia, 
which  was  a  Roman  province  and  therdbre  under  his  sway,  and 
that  their  brethren  in  tne  kinsdom  of  Armenia  took  up  arms  against 
Rome  to  avenge  their  Idndred  and  their  faith. 

*  See  the  previous  chapter,  §  8. 

*  An  Attic  drachm  was  a  silver  coin,  worth  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen  cents. 


ine  and  pestilence.    Some,  therefore,  de-       ^ 
sired  to  dispose   of   their  most   precious 
things  to  those  who  were  better  supplied,  in 
return   for  the   smallest   morsel  of  food,  and 
others,  selling  their  possessions   little  by  little, 
fell  into  the  last   extremity  of  want.      Some, 
chewing  wisps  of  hay  and  recklessly  eating  nox- 
ious herbs,  undermined  and  ruined  their 
constitutions.    And  some  of  the  high-bom      7 
women  in  the   cities,  driven  by  want  to 
shameful  extremities,  went  forth  into  the  market- 
places to  beg,  giving  evidence  of  their  former 
liberal  culture  by  the  modesty  of  their  appear- 
ance and  the  decency  of   their  apparel. 
Some,  wasted  away  like  ghosts  and  at  the       8 
very  point  of  death,  stumbled  and  tottered 
here  and  there,  and  too  weak  to  stand  fell  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets;  lying  stretched 
out  at  full  length   they  begged  that  a  small 
morsel  of  food  might  be  given  them,  and  with 
their  last  gasp  they  cried  out  Hunger !  having 
strength  only  for  this  most  painful   cry. 
But  others,  who  seemed  to  be  better  sup-       9 
plied,  astonished  at  the  multitude  of  the 
beggars,    after    giving  away    large   quantities, 
finally  became  hard  and  relentless,  expecting 
that  they  themselves  also  would  soon  suffer  the 
same  calamities  as  those  who  begged.    So  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  market-places  and  lanes, 
dead  and  naked  bodies  lay  unburied  for  many 
days,  presenting  the  most  lamentable  spec- 
tacle to  those  that  beheld  them.     Some     10 
also  became  food  for  dogs,  on  which  ac- 
coimt  the  survivors  began  to  kill  the  dogs,  lest 
they  should  become  mad   and  should  go  to 
devouring  men. 

But  stUl  worse  was  the  pestilence  which     11 
consumed  entire  houses  and  families,  and 
especially  those  whom  the  famine  was  not  able 
to  destroy  because  of  their  abundance  of  food* 
Thus  men  of  wealth,  rulers  and  governors  and 
multitudes  in  office,  as  if  left  by  the  &mine  on 
purpose  for  the  pestilence,  suffered  swift  and 
speedy  death.    Every  place  therefore  was  full  of 
lamentation ;  in  every  lane  and  market-place  and 
street  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  seen  or 
heard  than  tears,  with  the  customary  instru- 
ments and  the  voices  of  the  mourners.*    In     12 
this  way  death,  waging  war  with  these  two 
weapons,  pestilence  and  famine,  destroyed  whole 
families  in  a  short  time,  so  that  one  could  see 
two  or  three  dead  bodies  carried  out  at 
once.    Such  were  the  rewards  of  the  boast-     13 
ing  of  Maximinus  and  of  the  measures  of 
the  cities  against  us. 

Then  did  the  evidences  of  the  iiniversal  zeal 
and  piety  of  the  Christians  become  manifest 
to  all  the  heathen.     For  they  alone  in  the     14 
midst  of  such  ills  showed  their  sympathy 
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and  humanity  by  their  deeds.  Every  day  some 
continued  caring  for  and  burying  the  dead,  for 
there  were  multitudes  who  had  no  one  to  care 
for  them ;  others  collected  in  one  place  those 
who  were  afflicted  by  the  famine,  throughout  the 
entire  city,  and  gave  bread  to  them  all ;  so  that 
the  thing  became  noised  abroad  among  all  men, 
and  they  glorified  the  God  of  the  Christians; 
and,  convinced  by  the  facts  themselves,  con- 
fessed that  they  alone  were  truly  pious  and 
15  religious.  After  these  things  were  thus  done, 
Gk>d,  the  great  and  celestial  defender  of  the 
Christians,  having  revealed  in  the  events  which 
have  been  described  his  anger  and  indignation 
at  all  men  for  the  great  evils  which  they  had 
brought  upon  us,  restored  to  us  the  bright  and 
gracious  sunlight  of  his  providence  in  our  behalf; 
so  that  in  the  deepest  darkness  a  light  of  peace 
^hone  most  wonderfully  upon  us  from  him,  and 
made  it  manifest  to  all  that  God  himself  has 
always  been  the  ruler  of  our  affairs.  From  time 
to  time  indeed  he  chastens  his  people  and  cor- 
rects them  by  his  visitations,  but  again  after 
sufficient  chastisement  he  shows  mercy  and  favor 
to  those  who  hope  in  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

77i^  Victory  of  the  God-Beloved  Emperors} 

I  Thus  when  Constantine,  whom  we  have 

already  mentioned  ^'  as  an  emperor,  bom  of 
an  emperor,  a  pious  son  of  a  most  pious  and 
prudent  father,  and  Licinius,  second  to  him,'  — 
two  God-beloved  emperors,  honored  alike  for 
their  intelligence  and  their  piety, — being  stirred 
up  against  the  two  most  impious  tyrants  by  God, 
the  absolute  Ruler  and  Saviour  of  all,  engaged 
in  formal  war  against  them,  with  God  as  their 
ally,  Maxentius '  was  defeated  at  Rome  by  Con- 
stantine in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  the  tyrant 
oi  the  East  *  did  not  long  survive  him,  but  met 
a  most  shameful  death  at  the  hahd  of  Licin- 


i  All  the  MSS.,  followed  b]r  Valesius  and  Crusi,  give  this  as  the 
title  of  the  next  chapter,  and  give  as  the  title  of  this  chapter  the  one 
which  I  have  placeu  at  the  head  of  chapter  zo.  It  is  plain  enough 
frwn  the  contents  of  the  two  chapters  that  the  titles  have  in  some 
wa^  become  transposed  in  the  MSB.,  and  so  they  are  restored  to 
thetr  proper  positioo  by  the  majority  of  the  editors,  whom  I  have 
followed. 

1*  See  above,  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  13. 

*  On  Licinius,  see  Aid,  note  ax.  Constantine  and  Licinius  were 
both  Augusti^  and  thus  nominally  of  equal  rank.  Nevertheless, 
both  in  the  edict  of  Galerius,  quoted  in  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  17,  and  in 
the  edict  of  Milan,  given  in  full  in  the  Z7«  Mori,  /ers,  chap.  48, 
Coostantine's  name  precedes  that  of  Licinius,  showmg  that  he  was 
regarded  as  in  some  sense  the  tatter's  senior,  and  thus  confirming 
Eusebius'  statement,  the  truth  of  which  Closs  unnecessarily  denies. 
It  seems  a  little  peculiar  that  Constantine  should  thus  be  recognized 
as  Licinins'  senior,  especially  in  the  edict  of  Galerius;  for  although 
it  is  true  that  he  had  been  a  Cxsar  some  time  before  Licinius  had 
been  admitted  to  the  imperial  college,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
Licinius  was  made  Augustus  bv  Galerius  bdfore  ConsUntine  was, 
and  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  favor  much  more  fuffy  than  the 
latter. 

*  On  Maxentius,  see  above,  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  14,  note  z. 

*  i.e.  Maximinus.  For  an  account  of  his  defeat  by  Licinius  and 
his  death,  see  below,  chap.  10. 


ius,  who  had  not  yet  become  insane.^  Con-  2 
stantine,  who  was  the  superior  both  in  dig- 
nity and  imperial  rank,^  first  took  compassion 
upon  those  who  were  oppressed  at  Rome,  and 
having  invoked  in  prayer  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  his  Word,  and  Jesus  Christ  himself,  the 
Saviour  of  all,  as  his  aid,  advanced  with  his  whole 
army,^  proposing  to  restore  to  the  Romans 
their  ancestral  liberty.  But  Maxentius,  put-  3 
ting  confidence  rather  in  the  arts  of  sorcery 
than  in  the  devotion  of  his  subjects,  did  not  dare 
to  go  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city,  but  for- 
tified every  place  and  district  and  town  which 
was  enslaved  by  him,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome  and  in  all  Italy,  with  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  troops  and  with  innumerable  bands  of 
soldiers.  But  the  emperor,  relying  upon  the  as- 
sistance of  God,  attacked  the  first,  second,  and 
third  army  of  the  tyrant,  and  conquered  them 
all;  and  having  advanced  through  the  greater 
part  of  Italy,  was  already  very  near  Rome. 
Then,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  4 
wage  war  with  the  Romans  for  the  sake  of 
the  tyrant,  God  himself  drew  the  latter,  as  if 
bound  in  chains,  some  distance  without  the  gates, 
and  confirmed  those  threats  against  the  impious 
which  had  been  anciently  inscribed  in  sacred 
books,  — disbelieved,  indeed,  by  most  as  a  myth, 
but  believed  by  the  faithful,  —  confirmed  them, 
in  a  word,  by  the  deed  itself  to  all,  both  believ- 
ers and  unbelievers,  that  saw  the  wonder 
with  their  eyes.  Thus,  as  in  the  time  of  6 
Moses  himself  and  of  the  ancient  God- 
beloved  race  of  Hebrews,  "he  cast  Pharaoh's 
chariots  and  host  into  the  sea,  and  overwhelmed 
his  chosen  charioteers  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  cov- 
ered them  with  the  flood,"  ^  in  the  same  way 
Maxentius  also  with  his  soldiers  and  body-guards 
"went  down  into  the  depths  like  a  stone,"'  when 
he  fled  before  the  power  of  God  which  was  with 
Constantine,  and  passed  through  the  river  which 
lay  in  his  way,  over  which  he  had  formed  a 

*  ovTM  iiavjvTOf  rort.^  This  refers  to  Licinius'  hostility  to  the 
Christians,  which  made  its  appearance  some  years  later,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  persecutkm  (see  below,  Bk.  X.  chap.  8) .  The  clause, 
if  a  part  of  the  original^  obliges  us  to  suppose  that  the  ninth  book 
was  composed  after  Lianius  had  begun  to  persecute,  but  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  first  nine  books  were  completed 
before  314  (see  above,  p.  45) ;  indeed,  we  cannot  explain  EuMbius' 
eulogistic  words  in  speaking  of  Licinius  here  and  elsewhere  in  this 
book  on  any  other  ground.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  re^rd 
this  clause  and  the  similar  clause  in  ^  Z3,  below,  as  later  insertions, 
made  possibly  at  the  time  of  the  addition  of  the  tenth  book  (see  p.  45) . 

*  See  above,  note  a. 

V  Constantine's  battle  with  Maxentius,  described  in  this  chapter, 
took  place  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  latter's  accession,  Oct.  aj, 
3Z9  (see  Lactantius,  De  Mori.  ^ers.  44  and  46).  For  particulars 
respecting  Constantine  himself  and  his  caunpaign  against  Maxentius, 
see  Dr.  Richardson's  prolegomena  to  his  translation  of  the  Lt/e  of 
Conttnntintt  p.  416.  sq.  of  this  volume. 

*  Ex.  XV.  4,  5.  The  phrase  translated  "  charioteers  "  is  af  a^a• 
raf  T^fMriLTus,  which  is  employed  in  the  LXX  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
T^"J^.    The  word  B^ptf ,  which  means  literally  a  "  third,"  and 

hence  a  ''third  man"  (Greek  rpiirranrf),  is  used,  according  to 
Cxesenius,  to  denote  a  chariot  warrior,  who  was  so  called  because 
"  three  always  stood  upon  one  chariot,  one  of  whom  fought,  while  the 
second  protected  him  with  the  shield,  and  the  thiiv* 
c  Ex.  XV.  5. 
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bridge  with  boats,  and  thus  prepared  the 

6  means  of  his  own  destruction.     In  regard 
to  him  one  might  say,  "  he  digged  a  pit  and 

opened  it  and  fell  into  the  hole  which  he  had 

made ;  his  labor  shall  turn  upon  his  own  head, 

and  his  unrighteousness  shall  fall  upon  his 

7  own  crown."  ^  Thus,  then,  the  bridge  over 
the  river  being  broken,  the  passageway  set- 
tled down,  and  immediately  the  boats  with  the 
men  disappeared  in  the  depths,  and  that  most 
impious  one  himself  first  of  all,  then  the  shield- 
bearers  who  were  with  him,  as  the  divine  oracles 

foretold,  "sank  like  lead  in  the  mighty 

8  waters  "  ;  ^^  so  that  those  who  obtained  the 
victory  from  God,  if  not  in  words,  at  least 

in  deeds,  Uke  Moses,  the  great  servant  of  God, 
and  those  who  were  with  him,  fittingly  sang  as 
they  had  sung  against  the  impious  tyrant  of  old, 
saying,  "  Let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
gloriously  glorified  himself;  horse  and  rider 
hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea;  a  helper  and  a 
protector  hath  he  become  for  my  salvation ; "  ^ 
and  "Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord ;  among  the 
gods,  who  is  like  unto  thee?  glorious  in  holi- 
ness," marvelous  in  glory,  doing  wonders."  " 

9  These  and  the  like  praises  Constantine,  by 
his  very  deeds,  sang  to  God,  the  universal 

Ruler,  and  Author  of  his  victory,  as  he  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  Immediately  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  and  the  other  most  celebrated 
men,  with  the  whole  Roman  people,  together 
with  children  and  women,  received  him  as  their 
deliverer,  their  saviour,  and  their  benefactor, 
with  shining  eyes  and  with  their  whole  souls, 
with  shouts  of  gladness  and  unbounded  joy. 

10  But  he,  as  one  possessed  of  inborn  piety 
toward  God,  did  not  exult  in  the  shouts,  nor 

was  he  elated  by  the  praises;  but  perceiving 
that  his  aid  was  from  God,  he  immediately  com- 
manded that  a  trophy  of  the  Saviour's  passion 
be  put  in  the  hand  of  his  own  statue.  And  when 
he  had  placed  it,  with  the  saving  sign  of  the 
cross  in  its  right  hand,  in  the  most  public  place 
in  Rome,  he  commanded  that  the  following  in- 
scription should  be  engraved  upon  it  in  the 

11  Roman  tongue  :  "  By  this  salutary  sign,  the 
true  proof  of  bravery,  I  have  saved  and 

freed  your  city  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant; 
and  moreover,  having  set  at  liberty  both  the 
senate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  I  have  restored 
them  to  their  ancient  distinction  and  splen- 

><>  Psa.  vii.  Z5,  x6.  >>  Ex.  xt.  xo. 

^  /Aid,  venc  1.  Euaebius,  in  this  and  the  next  paatage,  follows 
the  LXX,  which  diflers  considerably  from  the  Hebrew. 

u  The  LXX,  followed ^rEuscbius,  reads  6«6o^aatL*yo9  tv  avtoic 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  QTlpS  "TTIO.     It  seems  probable,  both 

from  the  Hebrew  original  and  from  the  use  of  the  nlural  8d{ai«  in 
the  next  clause,  that  the  LXX  translator  used  the  plural  aytotf,  not 
to  denote  "  saints,"  as  Gloss  renders  ("  durch  die  Heiligen  ")>  which 
would  in  strictness  require  the  article,  but  "  holiness."  I  have 
therefore  ventured  to  render  the  word  thus  in  the  text,  although 

Siite  conscious  that  the  translation  does  not  accurately  reproduce 
e  Greek  phrase  as  it  sunds.  ^*  Ex.  xv.  xz. 


dor.""  And  after  this  both  Constantine  12 
himself  and  with  him  the  Emperor  licinius, 
who  had  not  yet  been  seized  by  that  madness 
into  which  he  later  fell,^*  praising  Cod  as  the 
author  of  all  their  blessings,  with  one  will  and 
mind  drew  up  a  full  and  most  complete  decree 
in  behalf  of  the  Christians,"  and  sent  an  account 
of  the  wonderful  things  done  for  them  by  God, 
and  of  the  victory  over  the  tyrant,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  decree  itself,  to  Maximinus,  who 
still  nUed  over  the  nations  of  the  East  and 
pretended  friendship  toward  them.  But  he,  13 
like  a  tyrant,  was  greatly  pained  by  what  he 
learned ;  but  not  wishing  to  seem  to  yield  to  others, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppress  that  which 
was  commanded,  for  fear  of  those  who  enjoined 
it,  as  if  on  his  own  authority,  he  addressed,  under 
compulsion,  to  the  governors  under  him  this 
first  communication  in  behalf  of  the  Christians,^^ 
falsely  inventing  things  against  himself  which  had 
never  been  done  by  him. 

Copy  of  a  translation  of  th€  epistle  of  the  tyrant 

Maximinus. 

^'Jovius  Maximinus  Augustus  to  Sabinus.^'    I 
am  confident  that  it  is  manifest  both  to  thy  firm- 
ness and  to  all  men  that  our  masters  Diocletian 
and  Maximianus,   our  fathers,  when  they  saw 
almost  all  men  abandoning  the  worship  of 
the  gods  and  attaching  themselves  to  the     14 
party  of  the  Christians,  rightly  decreed  that 
all  who  gave  up  the  worship   of  those  same 
immortal  gods  should  be  recalled  by  open  chas- 
tisement and  punishment  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods.      But  when  I  first  came  to  the     15 

^  Upon  Constantine's  conversion,  see  Dr.  Richardson's  prolego- 
mena, p.  4^x,  below.  On  the  famous  tale  of  the  flaming  cross,  with 
its  inscription  tovt^  viica,  related  in  the  Lift  of  ContUiniim*^  I.  aS^ 
see  his  note  on  that  passage,  p.  490,  below. 

**  See  above,  note  5. 

^'  This  is  the  famous  edict  of  Milan,  which  was  issued  late  in  the 
year  3x8,  and  which  is  given  in  the  Latin  original  in  Lactantius'  Dt 
Mort.  pert,  48,  and  in  a  Greek  translation  in  Eusebius*  Histo*y, 
Bk.  X.  chap.  5,  below.  For  a  discussion  of  itt  date  and  significance* 
see  the  notes  upon  that  chapter. 

1*  This  epistle  or  rescript  ( Eusebius  calls  it  here  a  yp«MM«t  just  be- 
low an  ciritfToAij)  of  Maximin's  was  written  before  the  end  of  tne  year 
3  xa,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  {^  X7,  below,  his  visit  to  Nicome- 
dia  is  spoken  of  as  having  taken  olace  in  Uie  previous  year.  But  that 
visit,  as  we  learn  from  the  De  Afort,  pert,  chap*  36,  occuxred  in  3XX 
(cf.  chap,  a,  note  x,  above).  It  must  therefore  have  been  issued  un- 
mediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  edict  of  Constantine  and  Licinius. 
As  Mason  remarks,  his  reasons  for  writing  this  epistle  can  hardly 
have  been  fear  of  Constantine  and  Licinius,  as  Eusebius  states,  for 
he  was  bent  upon  war  against  them,  and  attacked  Licinius  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  ^  He  canxMt  have  cared,  therefore,  to  take 
any^  special  pains  to  conciliate  them.  He  was  probably  moved  by  a 
desire  to  conciliate,  just  at  thu  crisis,  the  numerous  and  influential 
body  of  his  subjects  whom  he  had  persecuted,  tn  order  that  he  might 
not  nave  to  contend  with  disaffection  and  dislojalty  within  his  own 
dominions  during  his  impending  conflict  with  Licinius.  The  docu- 
ment itself  is  a  most  peculiar  one,  full  of  dadse  statements  and  con- 
tradictions. Mason  well  says:  "In  this  curious  letter  Maximin 
contradicts  himself  often  enough  to  make  his  Christian  subjects 
dizzy.  First  he  justifies  bloody  persecution,  then  plumes  himself 
upon  having  stopped  it,  next  apologizes  for  having  set  tt  again  on  foot, 
then  denies  that  it  was  going  on^  and  lastly  orders  it  to  cease.  We 
cannot  worfder  at  what  Eusebius  relates,  that  the  people-  whose 
wrongs  the  letter  applauded  and  forbade,  neither  built  cnurch  nor 
held  meeting  in  public  on  the  strength  of  it;  they  did  not  know 
where  to  have  it. 

^^  On  Sabinus,  see  above,  chap,  x,  note  3. 
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East  under  favorable  auspices  and  learned  that 
in  some  places  a  great  many  men  who  were 
able  to  render  public  ser\dce  had  been  banished 
by  the  judges  for  the  above-mentioned  cause,  I 
gave  command  to  each  of  the  judges  that  hence- 
forth none  of  them  should  treat*  the  provincials 
with  severity,  but  that  they  should  rather  recall 
them  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  by  flattery 

16  and  exhortations.*^    Then  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  command,  these  orders  were 

obeyed  by  the  judges,  it  came  to  pass  that  none 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  districts  of  the  East 
were  banished  or  insulted,  but  that  they  were 
rather  brought  back  to  the  worship  of  the  gods 
by  the  £act  that  no  severity  was  employed 

17  toward  them.     But  afterwards,  when  I  went 
up  last  year  "under  good  auspices  to  Nico- 

media  and  sojourned  there,  citizens  of  the  same 

city  came  to  me  with  the  images  of  the  gods, 

earnestly  entreating  that  such  a  people  should 

by  no  means  be  permitted  to  dwell  in  their 

18  country."  But  when  I  learned  that  many 
men  of  the  same  religion  dwelt  in  those  re- 
gions, I  replied  that  I  gladly  thanked  them  for 
their  request,  but  that  I  perceived  that  it  was 
not  proffered  by  all,  and  that  if,  therefore,  there 
were  any  that  persevered  in  the  same  supersti- 
tion, each  one  had  the  privilege  of  doing  as  he 

pleased,  even  if  he  wished  to  recognize  the 

19  worship  of  the  gods.**  Nevertheless,  I  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  give  a  friendly  an- 
swer to  the  inhabitants  of  Nicomedia  and  to  the 
other  ckies  which  had  so  earnestly  presented  to 
me  the  same  petition,  namely,  that  no  Christians 
should  dwell  in  their  cities,  —  both  because  this 
same  course  had  been  pursued  by  all  the  ancient 
emperors,  and  also  because  it  was  pleasing  to 
the  gods,  through  whom  all  men  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state  itself  endure,  —  and  to 

confirm  the  request  which  they  presented  in 

20  behalf  of  the  worship  of  their  deity.  There- 
fore, although  before  this  time,  special  let- 
ters have  been  sent  to  thy  devotedness,  and 
commands  have  likewise  been  given  that  no 
harsh  measures  should  be  taken  against  those 
provincials  who  desire  to  follow  such  a  course, 
but  that  they  should  be  treated  mildly  and  mod- 
erately,—  nevertheless,  in  order  that  they  may 


so  Nothing  could  be  iarther  from  the  truth  than  this  and  the 
following  statement, 

SI  That  is,  after  the  death  of  Galerius  in  the  vear  3x1.  **  Max- 
iminus,  on  receiving  this  news  (i.e.  of  the  death  of  Galerius),  hasted 
with  relays  of  horses  from  the  East  that  he  might  seize  the  provinces, 
and,  while  Licinius  delayed,  might  arrogate  to  himself  the  Chalce- 
donian  straits.  On  his  entry  into  Bithynia,  with  the  view  of  ac- 
quiring immediate  popularity,  he  abolished  the  tax  to  the  great  joy 
of  all.  Dissension  arose  between  the  two  emperors,  and  almost  war. 
They  stood  on  the  opposite  shores  with  their  armies.  But  peace 
and  friendship  were  established  under  certain  conditions;  a  treaty 
was  concludeaon  the  narrow  sea,  and  they  joined  hands"  (Lactantius, 
De  mori. pers.  36).    See  above,  chap.  3,  note  x. 

*>  On  these  embassies,  see  ibid,  note  3. 

**  There  is  no  sign  of  such  consideration  in  Maximin'i  rescript, 
quoted  in  chap.  7,  above.    The  sentences  which  follow  are  quite 


not  suffer  insults  or  extortions  **  from  the  bene- 
ficiaries,** or  from  any  others,  I  have  thought 
meet  to  remind  thy  firmness  in  this  epistle  ^  also 
that  thou  shouldst  lead  our  provincials  rather 
by  flatteries  and  exhortations  to  recognize 
the  care  of  the  gods.  Hence,  if  any  one  21 
of  his  own  choice  should  decide  to  adopt 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  it  is  fitting  that  he 
should  be  welcomed,  but  if  any  should  wish  to 
follow  their  own  religion,  do  thou  leave  it  in 
their  power.  Wherefore  it  behooves  thy  22 
devotedness  to  observe  that  which  is  com- 
mitted to  thee,  and  to  see  that  power  is  given 
to  no  one  to  oppress  our  provincials  with  in- 
sults and  extortions,*'  since,  as  already  written, 
it  is  fitting  to  recall  our  provincials  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  rather  by  exhortations  and 
flatteries.  But,  in  order  that  this  command  of 
ours  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  all  our  pro- 
vincials, it  is  incumbent  upon  thee  to  proclaim 
that  which  has  been  enjoined,  in  an  edict  issued 
by  thyself." 

Since  he  was  forced  to  do  this  by  neces-     23 
sity  and  did  not  give  the  command  by  his 
own  will,  he  was  not  regarded  by  any  one  as 
sincere  or  trustworthy,  because  he  had  already 
shown  his  unstable  and  deceitful  disposition 
after  his  former  similar  concession.     None     24 
of  our  people,  therefore,  ventured  to  hold 
meetings  or  even  to  appear  in  public,  because 
his  communication  did  not  cover  this,  but  only 
commanded  to  guard  against  doing  us  any  in- 
jury, and  did  not  give  orders  that  we  should  hold 
meetings  or  build  churches  or  perform  any 
of  our  customary  acts.     And  yet  Constan-     25 
tine  and  Licinius,  the  advocates  of  peace 
and  piety,  had  written  him  to  permit  this,  and 
had  granted  it  to  all  their  subjects  by  edicts  and 
ordinances.*^    But  this  most  impious  man  did 
not  choose  to  yield  in  this  matter  until,  being 
driven  by. the  divine  judgment,  he  was  at  last 
compelled  to  do  it  against  his  will. 

contradictoiy.  Certainly  no  one  could  gain  from  them  any  idea 
as  to  what  the  emperor  had  done  in  the  matter. 

M  o-tio^Movf ,  hterally,  "  shakings,"  or  "  shocks."  The  word  is 
doubtless  used  to  transute  the  Latm  concnstiot  which  in  legal  lan- 
guage meant  the  extortion  of  money  by  threats  or  other  similar 
means.  The  words  concussioy  eoncutsoTt  ecneuiitt  are  used  very 
frequently  bv  TertuUian  in  tliis  sense:  e.g.  in  his  Dt  fuga  in  per- 
s*cutumet  chap,  la,  ad  Scap.  chaps.  ^  and  5,  Apol.  chap.  7.  See 
especially  Oehler's  note  on  the  word  m  his  «iiuon  of  TertuUian's 
works,  I.  p.  484. 

V  ^ci^c^ucioAiMy,  a  simple  reproduction  of  the  Latin  bene/Sci' 
aril.  These  beneficiarii  were  "  free  or  privileged  soldiers,  who 
through  the  favor  of  their  commander  were  exempt  from  menial 
offices"  (Andrews'  Lexicon).  We  are  nowhere  told,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  that  these  b*n*/icuirii  men  especially  active  in  thus  prac- 
ticing extortions  upon  the  Christians;  but  we  can  gather  from  Ter- 
tuUian's words  in  the  various  passages  referred  to  that  the  Christians 
had  to  suffer  particularly  from  the  soldiers  in  this  respect,  and  doubt- 
less from  the  beneficiarii  most  of  all;  for  they  possessed  more 
leisure  than  the  common  soldiers,  and  at  the  same  time  neater 
opportunity,  because  of  their  more  intimate  relations  with  the  au- 
thorities, of  bringing  the  Christians  into  difficulty  by  entering  accu- 
sations against  them. 

M  rotf  vpofiiiuurt.  On  the  use  of  the  plural  in  speaking  of  a 
single  epistle,  see  above,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  8,  note  is. 

*'  See  note  34. 

**  See  above,  note  17,  and  below,  Bk.  X.  chap.  5. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Overthrow  of  the  Tyrants  and  the  Words 
which  they  uttered  before  their  Death} 

1  The  circumstances  which  drove  him  to 
this  course  were  the  following.     Being  no 

longer  able  to  sustain  the  magnitude  of  the 
government  which  had  been  undeservedly  com- 
mitted to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  want  of 
prudence  and  imperial  understanding,  he  man- 
aged affairs  in  a  base  manner,  and  with  his  mind 
unreasonably  exalted  in  all  things  with  boastful 
pride,  even  toward  his  colleagues  in  the  empire 
who  were  in  every  respect  his  superiors,  in 
birth,  in  training,  in  education,  in  worth  and  in- 
telligence, and,  greatest  of  all,  in  temperance 
and  piety  toward  the  true  God,  he  began  to 
venture  to  act. audaciously  and  to  arrogate 

2  to  himself  the  first  rank.'    Becoming  mad 
in  his  folly,  he  broke  the  treaties  which  he 

had  made  with  Licinius'  and  undertook  an 
implacable  war.  Then  in  a  brief  time  he  threw 
all  things  into  confusion,  and  stirred  up  every 
city,  and  having  collected  his  entire  force,  com- 
prising an  immense  number  of  soldiers,  he  went 
forth  to  battle  with  him,  elated  by  his  hopes  in 

demons,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  gods,  and 
8       by  the  number  of  his  soldiers.    And  when 

he  joined  battle*  he  was  deprived  of  the 
oversight  of  Crod,  and  the  victory  was  given  to 

Licinius,'  who  was  then  ruling,  by  the  one 
4      and  only  God  of  all.     First,  the  army  in 

which  he  trusted  was  destroyed,  and  as  all 
his  guards  abandoned  him  and  lefl  him  alone, 
and  fled  to  the  victor,  he  secretly  divested  him- 
self as  quickly  as  possible  of  the  imperial  gar- 
ments, which  did  not  fitly  belong  to  him,  and  in 
a  cowardly  and  ignoble  and  unmanly  way  min- 
gled with  the  crowd,  and  then  fled,  concealing 
himself  in  fields  and  villages.*  But  though  he 
was  so  careful  for  his  safety,  he  scarcely  escaped 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  revealing  by  his  deeds 

^  On  the  transposition  of  the  titles  of  chaps.  9  and  zo,  see  the 
previous  chapter,  note  i. 

*  That  Majcimin  should  arrogate  to  himself,  as  Euaebius  savs, 
the  highest  rank  is  not  very  surprising,  when  we  realise  that  tnat 
position,  in  so  far  as  smy  difference  in  rank  between  the  different 
rulers  was  acknowledgea,  belonged  to  him  by  right,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  Constantine's  senior  (having  been  first  Canar  when  the  lat- 
ter was  only  second),  while  Constantine  (see  above,  chap.  9, note  3) 
was  resarded  as  the  senior  of  Licinius. 

*  The  treaty  made  in  3x1,  just  after  the  death  of  Galerius  (sec  De 
9nort^p*rt.  36). 

*  Tnis  battje  between  Licinius  and  Maximin  was  fought  on  April 
30, 3x3,  at  Adrianople,  in  Thrace.  For  a  more  detailed  but  somewnat 
imaginative  account  of  the  battle,  see  Dt  mcri.  ^*rs.  chap.  45  sq. 
Lactantius  is  considerate  enoush  to  accord  Licinius  the  honor  of  a 
divine  vision,  that  he  may  not  be  behind  his  imperial  colleague  Con- 
stantine; and  he  is  pious  enough  to  ascribe  the  victory  whouy  to  the 
divine  aid  vouchsafed  in  response  to  the  prayers  of  Licinius  and  his 
soldiers. 

^  The  word  Licinius  is  omitted  by  Laemmer  and  Heinichen,  but 
without  suflicieut  warrant,  for  it  is  found  in  neatiy  all  the  MSS. 

^  Lactantius  {ibid.  chap.  47)  informs  us  that  Maximin's  flight 
was  so  rapid  that  he  reached  Nicomedia,  which  was  z6o  miles  from 
Adrianople,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the  battle.  As 
Gibbon  remarks,  "  The  incredible  speeo  which  Maximin  exerted  in 
his  flight  is  much  more  celebrated  than  his  prowess  in  battle." 


that  the  divine  oracles  are  faithful  and  true, 
in  which  it  is  said,  **  A  king  is  not  saved  by  5 
a  great  force,  and  a  giant  shall  not  be  saved 
by  the  greatness  of  his  strength ;  a  horse  is  a 
vain  thing  for  safety,  nor  shall  he  be  delivered 
by  the  greatness  of  his  power.  Behold,  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord  are  upon  them  that  fear  him,  upon 
them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,  to  deliver 
their  souls  from  death."'  Thus  the  ty-  6 
rant,  covered  with  shame,  went  to  his  own 
country.  And  first,  in  frantic  rage,  he  slew 
many  priests  and  prophets  of  the  gods  whom 
he  had  formerly  admired,  and  whose  oracles  had 
incited  him  to  undertake  the  war,  as  sorcerers 
and  impostors,  and  besides  all  as  betrayers  of 
his  safety.  Then  having  given  glory  to  the  God 
of  the  Christians  and  enacted  a  most  full  and 
complete  ordinance  in  behalf  of  their  liberty,* 
he  was  immediately  seized  with  a  mortal  disease, 
and  no  respite  being  granted  him,  departed  this 
life.'    The  law  enacted  by  him  was  as  follows : 

Copy  of  the  edict  of  the  tyrant  in  behalf  of      7 
the  Christians,  translated  from  the  Ro- 
man tongue. 

"  The  Emperor  Caesar  Caius  Valerius  Maximi- 
nus,  Germanicus,  Sarmaticus,  Pius,  Felix,  Invic- 
tus,  Augustus.  We  believe  it  manifest  that  no 
one  is  ignorant,  but  that  every  man  who  looks 
back  over  the  past  knows  and  is  conscious  that 
in  every  way  we  care  continually  for  the  good  of 
our  provincials,  and  wish  to  furnish  them  with 
those  things  which  are  of  especial  advantage  to 
all,  and  for  the  common  benefit  and  profit,  and 
whatever  contributes  to  the  public  welfare 
and  is  agreeable  to  the  views  of  each.  When,  8 
therefore,  before  this,  it  became  clear  to  our 
mind  that  under  pretext  of  the  command  of  our 
parents,  the  most  divine  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mianus,  which  enjoined  that  the  meetings  of  the 

'  Ps.  xxxiii.  16-19. 

*  The  final  toleration  edict  of  Maximin  must  have  been  issued 
very  soon  after  his  defeat,  and  its  occasion  is  plain  enough.  If  he 
were  to  oppose  Licinius  successfully,  he  must  secure  the  loyalty  of 
all  his  subjects,  and  this  could  be  done  only  by  granting  the  Chris- 
tiaiu  full  toleration.  He  could  see  plainly  enough  that  Licinius' 
religious  policy  was  a  success  in  securing  the  allmance  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  found  himself  compelled  in  self-defense  to  jnarsue  a 
similar  course,  distasteful  as  it  was  to  him.  There  is  no  sign  that 
he  had  any  otner  motive  in  taking  this  step.  Religious  considera- 
tions seem  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it:  he  was  <k>ubtless  as 
much  of  a  pagan  as  ever.  The  edict  itself  is  composed  in  an  admi- 
rable vein.  As  Mason  remarks,  *'  Maximin  made  the  concession  with 
so  much  dignity  and  grace,  that  it  is  impossible  to  help  wishins  that 
his  language  were  truer."  As  in  the  previoiu  decree,  he  indulges 
his  passion  for  lyinc  without  restraint:  but,  unlike  that  one,  the 
present  edict  is  straigntforward  and  consistent  throughout,  and  grants 
the  Christians  full  libe  rty  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms. 

*  Maximin's  death  took  place  at  Tanus  (according  to  £>e  mort. 
^rs.  chap.  ^9),  and  apparently  within  a  few  weeks  uter  his  defeat 
at  Adrianople  and  the  publication  of  his  edict  of  toleration.  The 
reports  of  nis  death  are  somewhat  conflicting.  Zosimus  and  the 
epttomist  of  Victor  say  merely  that  he  died  a  natural  death;  Lac- 
tantius tells  us  that  ne  took  poison;   while  Eusebius  in  f  14  sq. 

gives  us  a  horrible  account  of  his  last  sickness  which,  according  to 
im,  was  marked,  to  say  the  least,  with  some  rather  remarkable 
symptoms.  Mason  facetiously  remarks  that  Eusebius  seems_  to  be 
tninKing  of  a  spontaneous  combustion.  It  was  quite  the  fashion  in 
the  early  Church  to  tell  dreadful  tales  in  connection  with  the  deaths 
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Christians  should  be  abolished,  many  extortions  ^^ 
and  spoliations  had  been  practiced  by  offi- 
cials ;  and  that  those  evils  were  continually  in- 
creasing, to  the  detriment  of  our  provincials, 
toward  whom  we  are  especially  anxious  to  exer- 
cise proper  care,  and  that  their  possessions 
were  in  consequence  perishing,  letters  were  sent 
last  year  '^  to  the  governors  of  each  province,  in 
which  we  decreed  that,  if  any  one  wished  to  fol- 
low such  a  practice  or  to  observe  this  same  re- 
ligion, he  should  be  permitted  without  hindrance 
to  pursue  his  purpose  and  should  be  impeded 
and  prevented  by  no  one,  and  that  all  should 
have  liberty  to  do  without  any  fear  or  suspi- 

9  cion  that  which  each  preferred.    But  even 
now  we  cannot  help  perceiving  that  some 

of  the  judges  have  mistaken  our  commands,  and 
have  given  our  people  reason  to  doubt  the  mean- 
ing of  our  ordinances,  and  have  caused  them  to 
proceed  too  reluctantly  to  the  observance  of 
those  religious  rites  which  are  pleasing  to 

10  them.     In  order,  therefore,  that  in  the  fu- 
ture every  suspicion  of  fearful  doubt  may  be 

taken  away,  we  have  commanded  that  this  decree 
be  published,  so  that  it  may  be  clear  to  all  that 
whoever  wishes  to  embrace  this  sect  and  religion 
is  permitted  to  do  so  by  virtue  of  this  grant  of 
ours ;  and  that  each  one,  as  he  wishes  or  as  is 
pleasing  to  him,  is  permitted  to  practice  this  re- 
ligion which  he  has  chosen  to  observe  according 
to  his  custom.    It  is  also  granted  them  to 

11  build  Lord's  houses.     But  that  this  grant  of 
ours  may  be  the  greater,  we  have  thought 

good  to  decree  also  that  if  any  houses  and  lands 
before  this  time  rightfully  belonged  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  by  the  command  of  our  parents  fell 
into  the  treasury,  or  were  confiscated  by  any 
city,  —  whether  they  have  been  sold  or  presented 
to  any  one  as  a  gift,  —  that  all  these  should  be 
restored  to  their  original  possessors,  the  Chris- 
tians, in  order  that  in  this  also  every  one  may 
have  knowledge  of  our  piety  and  care." 

12  These  are  the  words  of  the  tyrant  which 
were  published  not  quite  a  year  after  the 

decrees  against  the  Christians  engraved  by  him 
on  pillars."  And  by  him  to  whom  a  little 
before  we  seemed  impious  wretches  and  atheists 
and  destroyers  of  all  life,  so  that  we  were  not 
permitted  to  dwell  in  any  city  nor  even  in  coun- 
try or  desert,  —  by  him  decrees  and  ordinances 
were  issued  in  behalf  of  the  Christians,  and  they 

of  the  persecutors,  but  in  the  present  case  exaggeration  is  hardly 
necessary,  for  it  would  seem  from  Lactantius'  account,  that  he  died 
not  of  poASon^  as  he  states,  but  of  delirium  tremens.  As  Mason 
remarks,  "  It  is  probable  that  Maximin  died  of  nothing  worse  than 
a  natural  death.  But  the  death  which  was  natural  to  nim  was  the 
most  dreadful  perhaps  that  men  can  die.  Maximin  was  known  as  an 
habitual  drunkard:  and  in  his  dying  delirium  he  is  said  to  have  cried 
out  that  he  saw  God,  with  assessors,  all  in  white  robes,  judging 
ham.**  10  See  chap.  9,  note  34. 

*^  i.e.  the  epistle  addressed  to  Sabinus,  and  ouoted  in  the  pre- 
riotu  chapter,  which  was  written  toward  the  end  of  3x3  (see  that 
chapter,  note  x8). 

"  See  above,  chap,  f. 


who  recently  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  and 
sword,  by  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  in  the 
presence  of  the  tyrant  himself,  and  had  suffered 
every  species  of  torture  and  punishment,  and 
most  miserable  deaths  as  atheists  and  impious 
wretches,  were  now  acknowledged  by  him  as 
possessors  of  religion  and  were  permitted  to 
build  churches;  and  the  tyrant  himself  bore 
witness  and  confessed  that  they  had  some 
rights.  And  having  made  such  confessions,  13 
as  if  he  had  received  some  benefit  on  ac- 
count of  them,  he  suffered  perhaps  less  than  he 
ought  to  have  suffered,  and  being  smitten  by  a 
sudden  scourge  of  God,  he  perished  in  the 
second  campaign  of  the  war.  But  his  end  14 
was  not  like  that  of  military  chieftains  who, 
while  fighting  bravely  in  battle  for  virtue  and 
friends,  often  boldly  encounter  a  glorious  death ; 
for  like  an  impious  enemy  of  God,  while  his 
army  was  still  drawn  up  in  the  field,  remaining 
at  home  and  concealing  himself,  he  suffered  the 
punishment  which  he  deserved.  For  he  was 
smitten  with  a  sudden  scourge  of  God  in  his 
whole  body,  and  harassed  by  terrible  pains  and 
torments,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  wasted 
by  hunger,  while  all  his  flesh  was  dissolved  by 
an  invisible  and  God-sent  fire,  so  that  the  whole 
appearance  of  his  frame  was  changed,  and  there 
was  left  only  a  kind  of  image  wasted  away  by 
length  of  time  to  a  skeleton  of  dry  bones ;  so 
that  those  who  were  present  could  think  of  his 
body  as  nothing  else  than  the  tomb  of  his  soul, 
which  was  buried  in  a  body  already  dead 
and  completely  melted  away.  And  as  the  16 
heat  still  more  violently  consumed  him  in 
the  depths  of  his  marrow,  his  eyes  burst  forth, 
and  falling  from  their  sockets  left  him  blind. 
Thereupon  still  breathing  and  making  free  con- 
fession to  the  Lord,  he  invoked  death,  and  at 
last,  after  acknowledging  that  he  justly  suffered 
these  things  on  account  of  his  violence  against 
Christ,  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

7>i^  Final  Destruction  of  the  Enemies  of 

Religion, 

Thus  when  Maximinus,  who  alone  had  1 
remained  of  the  enemies  of  religion  ^  and 
had  appeared  the  worst  of  them  all,  was  put  out 
of  the  way,  the  renovation  of  the  churches  from 
their  foundations  was  begun  by  the  grace  of 
God  the  Ruler  of  all,  and  the  word  of  Christ, 
shining  unto  the  glory  of  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, obtained  greater  freedom  than  before, 

^  Maximian  died  in  310  (see  above,  6k.  VIII.  chap.  13,  note  93), 
Galerius  in  31X  (see  ibid.  chap.  x6,  note  5),  Maxentius  m  3x3  (see 
above,  chap.  9,  note  7),  and  Diocletian  early  in  3x3  (se«  f^»  VTTT. 
App.  notes). 
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while  the  impious  enemies  of  religion  were  cov- 
ered with  extremest  shame  and  dishonor. 

2  For  Maximinus  himself,  being  first  pro- 
nounced by  the  emperors  a  common  en- 
emy, was  declared  by  public  proclamations  to  be 
a  most  impious,  execrable,  and  God-hating  ty- 
rant. And  of  the  portraits  which  had  been  set  up 
in  every  city  in  honor  of  him  or  of  his  children, 
some  were  thrown  down  from  their  places  to  the 
ground,  and  torn  in  pieces  ;  while  the  faces  of  oth- 
ers were  obliterated  by  daubing  them  with  black 
paint.  And  the  statues  which  had  been  erected 
to  his  honor  were  likewise  overthrown  and 
broken,  and  lay  exposed  to  the  laughter  and 

sport  of  those  who  wished  to  insult  and 

3  abuse  them.    Then  also  all  the  honors  of 
the  other  enemies  of  religion  were  taken 

away,  and  all  those  who  sided  with  Maximinus 
were  slain,  especially  those  who  had  been  hon- 
ored by  him  with  high  offices  in  reward  for  their 
flattery,  and  had  behaved  insolently  toward 

4  our  doctrine.    Such  an  one  was  Peucetius,* 
the  dearest  of  his  companions,  who  had 

been  honored  and  rewarded  by  him  above  all, 
who  had  been  consul  a  second  and  third  time, 
and  had  been  appointed  by  him  chief  minister ;  ^ 
and  Culcianus,^  who  had  likewise  advanced 
through  every  grade  of  office,  and  was  also  cel- 
ebrated for  his  numberless  executions  of  Chris- 
tians in  Egypt;*  and  besides  these  not  a  few 
others,  by  whose  agency  especially  the  tyranny 
of  Maximinus  had  been  confirmed  and  ex- 

5  tended.     And  Theotecnus '  also  was  sum- 


*  Of  this  Peucetius  (Rufinus  PeucedtMs)  we  know  only  what  is 
told  us  here.  Valesius  says :  "  The  name  u  to  be  rendered  Pic  en- 
ttMS,  a  name  which  was  borne  by  a  certain  calMmniator  in  the  time 
of  donstantine,  as  is  stated  by  Zosimus  at  the  end  of  his  second 
book.  The  Latins*  indeed,  cmll  them  Pictntit  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Hviccrtovc." 

>  rwv  KotfoAov  AtiywK  eirop^of ,  apparently  equivalent  to  the 
phrase  eirl  tmf  icaMAov  AtfyMir,  used  in  bk.  VII.  chap,  xo,  |  5.  On 
Its  significance,  see  the  note  on  that  passage,  and  cf.  Valesius'  note 
ad  locum. 

«  This  same  Culdanus  appears  in  the  Acts  of  SU  Pkileat  of 
Thmuis  (Ruinart,  p.  434  sq.;  see  the  extract  printed  in  Mason,  p. 
990  sq.)  as  the  magistrate  or  governor  under  wnom  Phileas  suffered 
in  Thebais.  He  is  doubtless  to  be  identified,  as  Valesius  remarks, 
with  Culeianus  (KovAijiavof)  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  {Httr. 
LXVIII.  x)  as  governor  of  Thebais  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the 
Meletian  schism,  while  Hieroclcs  was  governor  of  Alexandria. 

B  Culeianus  seems  to  have  been  sovemor  of  Thebais  (where 
Phileas  suffered,  according  to  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  9) ,  not  of  Egypt. 
Possibly  Eusebtus  employs  the  word  Egypt  in  ite  general  sense,  as 
including  Thebais. 

0  On  Theotecnus,  see  above,  chap,  a,  note  4. 


moned  by  justice  which  by  no  means  overlooked 
his  deeds  against  the  Christians.     For  when  the 
statue  had  been  set  up  by  him  at  Antioch,^  he 
appeared  to  be  in  the  happiest  state,  and  was 
already  made  a  governor  by  Maximinus. 
But  Licinius,  coming  down  to  the  city  of      6 
Antioch,  made  a  search  for  impostors,  and 
tortured  the  prophets  and  priests  of  the  newly 
erected  statue,  asking  them  for  what  reason  they 
practiced  their  deception.      They,   under  the 
stress  of  torture,  were  unable  longer  to  conceal 
the  matter,  and  declared  that  the  whole  decep- 
tive mystery  had  been  devised  by  the  art  of 
Theotecnus.    Therefore,  after  meting  out  to  all 
of  them  just  judgment,  he  first  put  Theotecnus 
himself  to  death,  and  then  his  confederates  in 
the  imposture,  with  the  severest  possible 
tortures.    To  all  these  were  added  also  the      7 
children^  of    Maximinus,    whom   he   had 
already  made  sharers  in  the  imperial  dignity,  by 
placing  their  names  on  tablets  and  statues.   And  * 
the  relatives  of  the  tyrant,  who  before  had  been 
boastful  and  had  in  their  pride  oppressed  all 
men,  suffered  the  same  punishments  with  those 
who  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  extremest  disgrace.     For  they  had  not  re- 
ceived instruction,  neither  did  they  know  and 
understand  the   exhortation    given  in  the 
Holy  Word  :  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  prin-       8 
ces,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  in  whom  Uiere 
is  no  salvation;  his  spirit  shall  go  forth  and 
return  to  his  earth  \  in  that  day  all  their  thoughts 
perish."  • 

The  impious  ones  having  been  thus  9 
removed,  the  government  was  preserved 
firm  and  undisputed  for  Constantine  and  Licin- 
ius, to  whom  it  fittingly  belonged.  They,  hav- 
ing first  of  all  cleansed  the  world  of  hostility 
to  the  Divine  Being,  conscious  of  the  benefits 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  them,  showed 
their  love  of  virtue  and  of  God,  and  their  piety 
and  gratitude  to  the  Deity,  by  their  ordinance 
in  behalf  of  the  Christians.*® 

T  See  chap.  3. 

*  Lactantius  {De  mort.  pers,  chap.  50)  tells  us  that  Maxixnia 
left  a  wife  and  two  children,  a  boy  eight  yean  old.  named  Maxxmus, 
and  a  daughter  seven  years  old  who  was  Detrothea  to  Candidianus. 

*  Ps.  cxlvi.  3,  4. 

io  See  below,  Bk.  X.  chap.  5. 


BOOK    X. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Th€  Peace  granted  us  by  God. 

1  Thanks  for  all  things  be  given  unto  God 
the  Omnipotent  Ruler  and  King  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  greatest  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ 
the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  our  souls,  through 
whom  we  pray  that  peace  may  be  always  pre- 
served for  us  firm  and  undisturbed  by  exter- 
nal troubles  and  by  troubles  of  the  mind. 

2  Since  in  accordance  with  thy  wishes,  my 
most  holy   Paulinus,*  we  have  added  the 

tenth  book  of  the  Church  History  to  those  which 

have    preceded,'  we  will  inscribe  it  to  thee, 

proclaiming  thee  as  the  seal  of  the  whole 

3  work ;  and  we  will  fitly  add  in  a  perfect 
number  the  perfect  panegyric  upon  the 

restoration  of  the  churches,'  obeying  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  exhorts  us  in  the  following  words  : 

^  Panlinus,  bUbop  of  Tyre,  became  afterward  bishop  of  Antioch, 
as  we        -  • .  *     -^      ^  •       -^     '       "        ..        »  , ,     ^.  .. 


StOIglttt 

Abr.  a34,^, .     

of  EustathiuB  in  the  episcopate  of  Antioch.  He  was  still  alive  when 
EUisebius  completed  bis  Hutory^  that  is,  at  least  as  late  as  ^33  (see 
above,  p.^5),  out  he  was  already^  dead  when  the  Council  of  Micaea 
met;  lor  Eustathius  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Antioch  (see  e.g.  So- 
zomen,  ^.  E»  1. 17,  Theodoret,  H.  E.  1. 7,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Kicaea,  ed.  Labbet  et  Cossartii,  I.  p.  ^x)j  and  ZenOj  bishop  of 
Tyre  (see  the  Acts  of  the  Nicene  Council,  ibid.').  Philostorgius 
i^ibid.)  informs  us  that  he  became  bishop  of  Antioch  but  six  months 
before  his  death,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement. 
Euse^tts  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  both  here  and  in  his 
Contra  Mareellum^  and  it  was  at  the  dedication  of  his  church  in 
Tyre  that  he  delivered  the  panegyric  oration  quoted  in  chap.  4, 
below.  He  is  claimed  as  a  sjrmpathixer  by  Anus  in  his  epistle  to 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedaa  (Thc^>doret,  H,  E,  \.  $).  and  that  he  ac- 
cepted Anus'  tenets  is  implied^  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who. 
however,  feels  obliged  to  aomonish  him  for  not  showing  mater  zeal 
in  the  support  of  tne  cause  (see  this  epistle  quoted  by  Theodoret, 
H,  E.  I.  6).    This  is  the  extent  of  our  mformation  in  renrd  to  him. 

'  On  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  History y 
and  its  relation  to  the  earlier  books,  see  above^  p.  ^5. 

*  eiKorwf  V  *¥  apiBii.if  rtXtitf  tok  reAcior  tyravBa  ircu  iramfyvpi- 
Kov  r»«  rwv  cckAi^imv  avap*t»9fn  A^yoy  KaTarafofitv.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  sentence  is  very  obscure.  Valesius  translates:  aV^c  ai- 
surde  ut  o^Hor,  absolutam  ommibus  numeris  orationtm ^antgy- 
ricatm  dd  eccUsiarutn  itutauratioHf  kic  in  perfecto  nnmero 
collecabimu*.  Stroth,  followed  by  CHoss,  renders:  '*  Mtt  Recht 
werden  wir  hier  auch  eine  vollstandige  ieierliche  Rede,  von  der 
Wiederemeuerung  der  Kirchen,  als  einen  ordentlichen  Theil  mit- 
einriicken."  Crust  reads:  "  Tustlv,  indeed,  shall  we  here  subjoin 
in  a  perfect  number  a  complete  discourse  and  panegyric  on  the 
renovation  of  the  churches.  The  '*  perfect  number  "  seems  to  refer 
to  Uie  number  of  the  book  (the  number  ten  bein^  commonly  so 
called  in  ancient  times),  to  which  he  has  referred  in  the  previous 
clause.  (}ould  we  regard  the  "perfect  panegyric "  as  referring  to 
the  book  as  a  whole,  as  Crust  does,  the  sentence  would  be  some- 
what clearer;  but  the  phrase  seems  to  be  a  plain  reference  to  the 
oration  given  in  diap.  4,  especially  since  Eusebius  does  not  say  n^f 
<«<Ai|^ac,  but  ritv  McAiyamv,  as  in  the  title  of  that  oration.  I 
have  preserved  the  play  of  words,  rcAciy  —  tcAciof,  in  order  to 
bring  out  Eusebius'  thought  more  clearly,  but  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  word  riktkov  does  not  imply  praise  of  the  quality  of  his 
oration  on  the  author's  part.  It  is  used  rather  in  the  sense  of  com- 
plete or  final,  because  it  celebrates  a  completed  work,  as  the  tenth 
Dook  completes  his  History  ^  and  thus  crowns  the  whole. 


"  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  for  he  hath 
done  marvelous  things.     His  right  hand  and  his 
holy  arm  hath  saved  him.    The  Ix)rd  hath  made 
known  his  salvation,  his  righteousness  hath  he 
revealed  in  the  presence  of  the  nations."  ^ 
And  in  accordance  with  the  utterance  which      4 
commands  us  to  sing  the  new  song,  let  us 
proceed  to  show  that,  after  those  terrible  and 
gloomy  spectacles  which  we  have  described,'  we 
are  now  permitted  to  see  and  celebrate  such 
things  as  many  truly  righteous  men  and  martyrs 
of  God  before  us  desired  to  see  upon  earth  and 
did  not  see,  and  to  hear  and  did  not  hear.' 
But  they,  hastening  on,  obtained  far  better      6 
things,'  being  carried  to  heaven  and  the 
paradise  of  divine  pleasure.    But,  acknowledg- 
ing that  even  these  things  are  greater  than  we 
deserve,  we  have  been  astonished  at  the  grace 
manifested  by  the  author  of  the  great  gifts,  and 
rightly  do  we  admire  him,  worshiping  him  with 
the  whole  power  of  our  souls,  and  testifying  to 
the  truth  of  those  recorded  utterances,  in 
which  it  is  said, ''  Come  and  see  the  works      6 
of  the  Lord,  the  wonders  which  he  hath 
done  upon  the  earth ;  he  removeth  wars  to  the 
ends  of  the  world,  he  shall  break  the  bow  and 
snap  the  spear  in  sunder,  and  shall  bum  the 
shields  with  fire."*     Rejoicing  in  these  things 
which  have  been  clearly  fulfilled  in  our  day,  let 
us  proceed  with  our  account. 

The  whole  race  of  God's  enemies  was      7 
destroyed  in  the  manner  indicated,*  and 
was  thus  suddenly  swept  from  the  sight  of  men. 
So  that  again  a  divine  utterance  had  its  fulfill- 
ment :  ''I  have  seen  the  impious  highly  exalted 
and  raising  himself  like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ; 
and  I  have  passed  by,  and  behold,  he  was  not ; 
and  I  have  sought  his  place,  and  it  could 
not  be  found."  *°    And  finally  a  bright  and      8 
splendid  day,  overshadowed  by  no  cloud, 
illuminated  with  beams  of  heavenly  light  the 
churches  of  Christ  throughout  the  entire  world. 
And  not  even  those  without  our  communion  ^^ 
were  prevented  firom  sharing  in  the  same  bless- 
ings, or  at  least  from  coming  under  their  infiu- 

*  Psa.  xcviii.  x,  3. 

*  Literally,  "  spectacles  and  narratives "   (o^ctc   re   col  hv^ 
yiftf^fftc). 

*  Cf.  Matt.  xiu.  17.  f  Cf.  Phil.  i.  33. 

*  Psa.  xlvi.  8,  9. 

*  See  chaps,  so  and  zx  of  the  preceding  book. 
*®  Psa.  zxxvii.  35,  36. 

*^  rote  f^tt»tf<y  roO  KoUt  ^^av  tfia<rov. 
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ence  and  enjoying  a  part  of  the  benefits  bestgwed 
upon  us  by  God. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Restoration  of  the  Churches. 

1  All  men,  then,  were  freed  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  tyrants,  and  being  released 

from  the  former  ills,  one  in  one  way  and  another 
in  another  acknowledged  the  defender  of  the 
pious  to  be  the  only  true  God.  And  we  especially 
who  placed  our  hopes  in  the  Christ  of  God  had 
unspeakable  gladness,  and  a  certain  inspired  joy 
bloomed  for  all  of  us,  when  we  saw  every  place 
which  shortly  before  had  been  desolated  by  the 
impieties  of  the  tyrants  reviving  as  if  from  a  long 
and  death-fraught  pestilence,  and  temples  again 
rising  from  their  foundations  to  an  immense 
height,  and  receiving  a  splendor  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  old  ones  which  had  been  destroyed. 

2  But  the  supreme  rulers  also  confirmed  to  us 
still  more  extensively  the  munificence  of  God 

by  repeated  ordinances  in  behalf  of  the  Christians  \ 
and  personal  letters  of  the  emperor  were  sent  to 
the  bishops,  with  honors  and  gifts  of  money.  It 
may  not  be  unfitting  to  insert  these  documents, 
translated  from  the  Roman  into  the  Greek  tongue, 
at  the  proper  place  in  this  book,^  as  in  a  sacred 
tablet,  that  they  may  remain  as  a  memorial  to 
all  who  shall  come  after  us. 


CHAPTER  III. 
The  Dedications  in  Every  Place, 

1  After  this  was  seen  the  sight  which  had 
been  desired  and  prayed  for  by  us  all; 

feasts  of  dedication  in  the  cities  and  consecra- 
tions of  the  newly  built  houses  of  prayer  took 
place,  bishops  assembled,  foreigners  came  to- 
gether firom  abroad,  mutual  love  was  exhibited 
between  people  and  people,  the  members  of 
Christ's  body  were  united  in  complete  har- 

2  mony.    Then  was  fulfilled  the  prophetic 
utterance  which  mystically  foretold  what  was 

to  take  place:   ''Bone  to  bone   and  joint  to 

joint,"  ^  and  whatever  was  truly  announced  in 

enigmatic  expressions  in  the  inspired  pas- 

3  sage.     And  there  was  one  energy  of  the 

1*  By  the  edict  of  Constauitine  and  Licinius  full  religiou*  liberty 
was  granted,  not  only  to  the  Christians,  but  to  all  men  of  whatever 
creea  or  cult. 

"^  See  below,  chaps.  5-7.  ^  Ezek.  xxxvii.  7. 

*  These  sentences  are  excellent  examples  of  Eusebius'  rhetorical 
style,  which  marks  the  greater  part  of  this  tenth  book.  My  endeavor 
has  been  to  adhere  as^  closely  as  possible  to  the  orig^inal ;  and  yet 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  give  a 
literal  translation  without  violating  all  grammatical  laws,  and  in 
which  the  sense  can  be  reproduced  only  by  paraphrasing.    The 

Jresent_  sentence    runs   voa  ii^v  ic«u  rwv   vpoiyyovfi^i^Mi'^  cKrcActt 
pif<riccrai,  (fpov/>yiai  r<  tmi*  tcpwfitfi'WK,  icat  tfcosrp«irctc  mjcAi^itw 


Divine  Spirit  pervading  all  the  members,  and 
one  soul  in  all,  and  the  same  eagerness  of 
faith,  and  one  hymn  from  all  in  praise  of  the 
Deity.  Yea,  and  perfect  services  were  conducted 
by  the  prelates,  the  sacred  rites  being  solem- 
nized, and  the  majestic  institutions  of  the  Church 
observed,'  here  with  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
with  the  reading  of  the  words  committed  to  us 
by  God,  and  there  with  the  performance  of 
divine  and  mystic  services ;  and  the  mysterious 
symbols  of  the  Saviour's  passion  were  dis- 
pensed. At  the  same  time  people  of  every  4 
age,  both  male  and  female,  with  all  the 
power  of  the  mind  gave  honor  unto  God,  the 
author  of  their  benefits,  in  prayers  and  thanks- 
giving, with  a  joyful  mind  and  soul.  And  every 
one  of  the  bishops  present,  each  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  delivered  panegyric  orations,  adding 
luster  to  the  assembly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Panegyric  on  the  Splendor  of  Affairs, 

A  CERTAIN  one  of  those  of  moderate  tal-  1 
ent,'  who  had  composed  a  discourse,  stepped 
forward  in  the  presence  of  many  pastors  who 
were  assembled  as  if  for  a  church  gathering, 
and  while  they  attended  quietly  and  decently, 
he  addressed  himself  as  follows  to  one  who  was 
in  all  things  a  most  excellent  bishop  and  beloved 
of  God,*  through  whose  zeal  the  temple  in  Tyre, 
which  was  the  most  splendid  in  Phoenicia,  had 
been  erected. 

Panegyric  upon  the  building  of  the  churches ^       2 
addressed  to  PauHnus^  Bishop  of  Tyre, 

"  Friends  and  priests  of  God  who  are  clothed 
in  the  sacred  gown  and  adorned  with  the  heav- 
enly crown  of  glory,  the  inspired  unction  and 
the  sacerdotal  garment  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
thou,*  oh  pride  of  God's  new  holy  temple,  en- 
dowed by  him  with  the  wisdom  of  age,  and  yet 
exhibiting  costly  works  and  deeds  of  youthful 
and  flourishing  virtue,  to  whom  God  himself, 
who  embraces  the  entire  world,  has  granted  the 
distinguished  honor  of  building  and  renewing  this 
earthly  house  to  Christ,  his  only  begotten  and 
first-bom  Word,  and  to  his  holy  and  divine 
bride ;  * — one  might  call  thee  a  new  Beseleel,*  3 
the  architect  of  a  divine  tabernacle,  or  Solo- 
mon, king  of  a  new  and  much  better  Jerusalem, 

^  This  person  was  clearly  Eusebius  himself  (see  above,  p.  xz). 
Upon  the  date  of  this  dedicatory  service,  at  which  Eusebius  deliv- 
ered the  oration  ^ven  in  full  in  this  chapter,  sec  ibid, 

*  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre.    See  above,  chap,  x,  note  x. 

*  i.e.  Paulinus.  *  Cr.  Rev.  xxi.  a. 

>  0«<r«Aci|A,  which  is  the  form  found  in  the  LXX.  The  Hebrew 
is  7Kb2Ca.  which  the  R.  V.  renders  "  Bezalel."     See  Ex.  xxxv. 

30  sq. 
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or  also  a  new  Zerubabel,  who  added  a  much 

greater  glory  than  the  former  to  the  temple 

4       of  God;* -I- and  you  also,  oh  nurslings  of 

the  sacred  flock  of  Christ,  habitation  of 

good  words,  school  of  wisdom,  and  august 

6       and  pious  auditory  of  religion : '  It  was  long 

ago  permitted  us  to  raise  hymns  and  songs 

to  God,  when  we  learned  from  hearing  the  Divine 

Scriptures  read  the  marvelous  signs  of  God  and 

the  benefits  conferred  upon  men  by  the  Lord's 

wondrous  deeds,  being  taught  to  say  '  Oh  God  ! 

we  have  heard  with  our  ears,  our  fathers  have 

told  us  the  work  which  thou  didst  in  their 

6  days,  in  days  of  old.*  *  But  now  as  we  no 
longer  perceive  the  lofty  arm  •  and  the  celes- 
tial right  hand  of  our  all-gracious  God  and  uni- 
versal King  by  hearsay  merely  or  report,  but 
observe  so  to  speak  in  very  deed  and  with 
our  own  eyes  that  the  declarations  recorded 
long  ago  are  £aiithful  and  true,  it  is  permitted 
us  to  raise  a  second  hymn  of  triumph  and  to 
sing  with  loud  voice,  and  say,  'As  we  have 
heard,  so  have  we   seen;  in   the  city  of  the 

Lord  of  hosts,  in  the  city  of  our  God.'  ^ 

7  And  in  what  city  but  in  this  newly  built 
and  God-constructed  one,  which  is  a '  church 

of  the  living  God,  a  pillar  and  foundation  of 
the  truth,' ^  concerning  which  also  another 
divine  oracle  thus  proclaims,  'Glorious  things 
have  been  spoken  of  thee,  oh  city  of  God.' " 
Since  the  all-gracious  God  has  brought  us  to- 
gether to  it,  through  the  grace  of  his  Only- 
Begotten,  let  every  one  of  those  who  have  been 
summoned  sing  with  loud  voice  and  say, '  I  was 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  we  shaU  go  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord,'  ^  and  '  Lord,  I  have 
loved  the  beauty  of  thy  house  and  the  place 

8  where  thy  glory  dwelleth.'"    And  let  us 
not  only  one  by  one,  but  all  together,  with 

one  spirit  and  one  soul,  honor  him  and  cry 
aloud,  saying, '  Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to 
be  praised  in  the  city  of  our  God,  in  his  holy 
mountain."*  For  he  is  truly  great,  and  great 
is  his  house,  lofty  and  spacious  and  '  comely  in 
beauty  above  the  sons  of  men.'"  'Great  is 
the  Lord  who  alone  doeth  wonderful  things ' ;  ^ 
'  great  is  he  who  doeth  great  things  and  things 
past  finding  out,  glorious  and  marvelous  things 
which  cannot  be  numbered ' ; "  great  is  he  *  who 
changeth  times  and  seasons,  who  exalteth  and 
debaseth  kings  * ;  **  *  who  raiseth  up  the  poor 
from  the  earth  and  lifteth  up  the  needy  from 

*  See  Hag.  ii.  p. 

*  Eusebius  adoresscft  first  the  assembled  clergymen  in  general, 
then  Paulinas  in  particular,  and  finally  the  people,  calling  the  latter 
••  nurslines,"  "  habiution,"  "  school,"  "  auditory."  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  words  as  used  by  him  is  plain  enough,  but  their  coUoca* 
tion  u  rather  remarkable. 

•  Psa.  xliv.  X.  »*  Psa.  xxvi.  8. 

•  Cf.  Ex.  vi.  6  */  al.  »»  Psa.  xlviii.  x. 
"  Psa.  xlviii.  8.  "  Psa.  xlv.  a. 

'*  X  Tim.  iii.  15.  »7  Pga.  cxxxvi.  4. 

'•  Psa.  Ixxxvii.  3.  w  Job  ix.  xo. 

"  Dan.  ii. 


**  Psa.  cxxii.  x. 


ax. 


the  dunghill.'*  'He  hath  put  down  princes 
from  their  thrones  and  hath  exalted  them  of 
low  degree  from  the  earth.  The  hungry  he  hath 
filled  with  good  things  and  the  arms  of 
the  proud  he  hath  broken.' "  Not  only  to  9 
the  faithful,  but  also  to  unbelievers,  has  he 
confirmed  the  record  of  ancient  events ;  he  that 
worketh  miracles,  he  that  doeth  great  things,  the 
Master  of  all,  the  Creator  of  the  whole  world, 
the  omnipotent,  the  all-merciful,  the  one  and 
only  God.  To  him  let  us  sing  the  new  song,^ 
supplying  in  thought,*" '  To  him  who  alone  doeth 
great  wonders:  for  his  mercy  endvireth  for- 
ever ' ;  •*  *  To  him  which  smote  great  kings,  and 
slew  famous  kings:  for  his  mercy  endureth 
forever ' ;  **  /  For  the  Lord  remembered  us  in 
our  low  estate  and  delivered  us  from  our 
adversaries.'*  And  let  us  never  cease  to  10 
cry  aloud  in  these  words  to  the  Father  of 
the  universe.  And  let  us  always  honor  him  with 
our  mouth  who  is  the  second  cause  of  otu:  bene- 
fits, the  instructor  in  divine  knowledge,  the 
teacher  of  the  true  religion,  the  destroyer  of 
the  impious,  the  slayer  of  tyrants,  the  reformer 
of  life,  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  us  who  were 
in  despair.  For  he  alone,  as  the  only  all-  11 
gracious  Son  of  an  all-gracious  Father,  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  of  his  Father's 
benevolence,  has  willingly  put  on  the  nature  of 
us  •who  lay  prostrate  in  corruption,  and  like 
some  excellent  physician,  who  for  the  sake  of 
saving  them  that  are  ill,  examines  their  suffer- 
ings, handles  their  foul  sores,  and  reaps  pain  for 
himself  from  the  miseries  of  another,'^  so  us 
who  were  not  only  diseased  and  afflicted  with 
terrible  ulcers  and  wounds  already  mortified, 
but  were  even  lying  among  the  dead,  he  hath 
saved  for  himself  from  the  very  jaws  of  death. 
For  none  other  of  those  in  heaven  had  such 


*>  X  Sam.  ii.  8  (Psa.  cxiii.  7). 

"  Luke  i.  5a,  53.  *•  Cf.  Psa.  xcvi.  x. 

**  «'po<rvira«ovoi^cf.  Eusebius  seems  to  use  this  rather  peculiar 
expression  because  the  words  of  song  which  he  suggests  are  not  the 
words  of  the  "  new  song  "  given  by  the  Psalmist,  but  are  taken  from 
other  parts  of  the  book.  **  Psa.  cxxxvi.  4. 

»  /6ui.  If,  *  Ihid»  33,  34. 

"  It  is  remarked  by  Valesius  that  these  words  are  taken  from 
some  tragic  poet.  That  they  are  quoted  from  an  ancient  writer  is 
clear  enougn  from  the  Ionic  fonns  which  occur  (opg,  aAAorpij^o-i, 
^v^^pjfo-i),  and  if  a  few  slight  changes  be  made  {jc€^kv6vrtiv  to 
KoiiOKrwv,  cKCKf  y  to  cti'CKCv,  iLi¥  to  ra,  cv*  oAAorpc^o'i  re  to  aAAo- 
rpcgai)  the  words  resolve  themselves  into  iambic  trimeters:  — 

T^«  ruv  Kati6trrt»v  ctycxcr  vwnipiat 

aAAorpip<ri  win^op^iv  i8iav 
KoproOrai  Xvirav. 

According  to  Valesius,  Grejoly  Nazianzen  in  his  first  Oratio  q;uotes 
the  last  verse  (xol  rb  ^ir'aAAorpuuf  wit^o^ls  iiiat  icapirov<r9ai 
Ai/va9,  in  which  there  is  no  ^ trace  of  the  poetical  form)  with  the 
remark  i!k  ^i}  rt«  rwv  irap'  ciccti^tc  tro^v;  and  Valesius  adds: 
"  A4  quern  locum  Eliot  Crttetuu  notai  verba  kme  ess*  Hippo- 
erati*  quern  Gregorius  I/aziaHMenus  sapieniis  cujusdam  nomine 
designate  Moreover,  Schwegler  remarks  that  the  words  are  taken 
from  Hippocrates.  In  a  note  ad  locum  he  says:  "  Hippocraiis 
medici  (cf.  Hippocr.  de  Flat.  init.  p.  78,  ed.  roes)  qua  eadem 
laudantur  et  ah  alii*  SeriptoribuSt  veluti  a  Luciatto  in  Bis, 
Accus.  c.  I.  p.  ^,  ed.  Bip.  Cf.  qute  interpretet  adnotaverunf 
ad  Lucianit  /.r.  Tom.  VIl.  p.  400,  ed.  Bip."  I  have  not  examined 
these  xcferences,  and  can  therefore  form  no  judgment  in  the  matter. 
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power  as  without  harm  ®  to  minister  to  the 

12  salvation  of  so  many.  But  he  alone  having 
reached  our  deep  corruption,  he  alone  hav- 
ing taken  upon  himself  our  labors,  he  alone  hav- 
ing suffered  the  punishments  due  for  our  impie- 
ties, having  recovered  us  who  were  not  half  dead 
merely,  but  were  already  in  tombs  and  sepul- 
chers,  and  altogether  foul  and  offensive,  saves  lis, 
both  anciently  and  now,  by  his  beneficent  zeal, 
beyond  the  expectation  of  any  one,  even  of  our- 
selves, and  imparts  liberally  of  the  Father's 
benefits,  —  he  who  is  the  giver  of  life  and  light, 

our  great  Physician  and  King  and  Lord,  the 

13  Christ  of  God.     For  then  when  the  whole 
human  race  lay  buried  in  gloomy  night  and 

in  depths  of  darkness  through  the  deceitful  arts 
of  guilty  demons  and  the  power  of  God-hating 
spirits,  by  his  simple  appearing  he  loosed  once 
for  all  the  fast-bound  cords  of  our  impieties  by 
the  rays  of  his  light,  even  as  wax  is  melted. 

14  But  when  malignant  envy  and  the   evil- 
loving  demon  wellnigh  burst  with  anger  at 

such  grace  and  kindness,  and  turned  against  us 
all  his  death-dealing  forces,  and  when,  at  first, 
like  a  dog  gone  mad  which  gnashes  his  teeth  at 
the  stones  thrown  at  him,  and  pours  out  his  rage 
against  his  assailants  upon  the  inanimate  mis- 
siles, he  leveled  his  ferocious  madness  at  the 
stones  of  the  sanctuaries  and  at  the  lifeless  mate- 
rial of  the  houses,  and  desolated  the  churches, 
—  at  least  as  he  supposed,  —  and  then  emitted 
terrible  hissings  and  snake-like  sounds,  now  by 
the  threats  of  impious  tyrants,  and  again  by 
.  the  blasphemous  edicts  of  profane  rulers,  vomit- 
ing forth  death,  moreover,  and  infecting  with 
his  deleterious  and  soul-destroying  poisons 
the  souls  captured  by  him,  and  almost  slaying 
them  by  his  death-fraught  sacrifices  of  dead 
idols,  and  causing  every  beast  in  the  form  of 
man  and  every  kind  of  savage  to  assault  us, 

15  — then,  indeed,  the  *  Angel  of  the  great 
Council,'*  the   great  Captain*  of  God, 

after  the  mightiest  soldiers  of  his  kingdom  had 
displayed  sufficient  exercise  through  patience 
and  endurance  in  everything,  suddenly  appeared 
anew,  and  blotted  out  and  annihilated  his  ene- 
mies and  foes,  so  that  they  seemed  never  to 
have  had  even  a  name.  But  his  friends  and 
relatives  he  raised  to  the  highest  glory,  in  the 
presence  not  only  of  all  men,  but  also  of  celes- 
tial powers,  of  sun  and  moon  and  stars, 

16  and  of  the  whole  heaven  and  earth,  so  that 
now,  as  has  never  happened  before,  the  su- 

**  a/8Aa^Mf .  The  application  of  the  word  is  not  perfectly  clear, 
but  the  meaning  seems  to  be  "witheut  harm  to  nimselv'  *' un- 
harmed.*' '*  He  is  the  only  one  able  to  minister  to  our  salvation 
without  sinkine  under  the  weight  of  the  burden,  or  suffering  from 
his  contact  witn  us."  Eusebius  is  perhaps  thinking  especially  of 
Christ's  absolute  sinlessness  and  victory  over  all  temptation;  per- 
haps only  in  a  more  general  way  of  the  great  strengtn  needed  for 
such  a  task,  strength  possessed  by  Christ  alone  in  sufficient  measure 
to  prevent  his  own  complete  exhaustion  under  the  immense  task. 

**  Cf>  Isa<  ix.  6.  ^  M^Af  ipx^^^P^'^VY^'*  cf*  Josh.  v.  zj. 


preme  rulers,  conscious  of  the  honor  which  they 
have  received  from  him,  spit  upon  the  faces  of 
dead  idols,  trample  upon  the  unhallowed  rites 
of  demons,  make  sport  of  the  ancient  delusion 
handed  down  from  their  fathers,  and  acknowl- 
edge only  one  God,  the  common  benefactor  of  all, 
themselves  included.      And  they  confess  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  universal  King  of  all,  and  pro- 
claim him  Saviour  on  monuments,**  imperishably 
recording  in  imperial  letters,  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  which  rules  over  the  earth,  his  righteous  , 
deeds  and  his  victories  over  the  impious.     Thus    . 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  is  the  only  one  from  all 
eternity  who  has  been  acknowledged,  even  by 
those  highest  in  the  earth,  not  as  a  common 
king  among  men,  but  as  a  true  son  of  the  uni- 
versal God,  and  who  has  been  worshiped 
as  very  God,®  and  that  rightly.     For  what     17 
king  that  ever  lived  attained  such  virtue  as 
to  fill  the  ears  and  tongues  of  all  men  upon  earth 
with  his  own  name  ?    What  king,  after  ordaining 
such  pious  and  wise  laws,  has  extended  them 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  so  that 
they  are  perpetually  read  in  the  hearing  of 
all  men?    Who  has  abrogated  barbarous     18 
and  savage  customs  of  uncivilized  nations 
by  his  gentle  and   most  philanthropic   laws  ? 
Who,  being  attacked  for  entire  ages  by  all,  has 
shown  such  superhuman  virtue  as  to   flourish 
daily,   and  remain  young  throughout  his 
life  ?    Who  has  founded  a  nation  which  of    19 
old  was  not  even  heard  of,  but  which  now 
is  not  concealed  in  some  comer  of  the  earth, 
but  is  spread  abroad  everywhere  under  the  sun  ? 
Who  has  so  fortified  his  soldiers  with  the  arms 
of  piety  that  their  souls,  being  firmer  than  ada- 
mant, shine  brilliantly  in  the   contests  with 
their  opponents?    What  king  prevails  to     20 
such  an  extent,  and  even  after  death  leads 
on  his  soldiers,  and  sets  up  trophies  over  his 

**  This  seems  to  be  simply  a  rhetorical  expression  of  what  is 
recorded  in  Bk.  IX.  chap.  9,  m  regard  to  the  great  statue  of  Constan- 
tine  with  a  cross  ia  his  hand,  erected  in  Rome  after  his  victory  over 
Maxentius.  It  is  possible  that  other  smaller  monuments  of  a  smiilar 
kind  were  erected  at  the  same  time. 

»s  avroBtoy.  The  exact  sense  in  which  Eusebius  uses  this  word 
is  open  to  dispute.  That  it  asserts  the  Son  to  be  possessed  /^r  sf^ 
in  and  of  himself,  of  absolute  deity,  —  that  is,  that  he  is  self-existent, 
—  can  hardly  be  maintained,  though  Valesiqs  does  maintain  it.  The 
word  admits  some  latitude  of  meaning,  as  Heioichen  shows  (in  his 
ecUtion  of  Eusebius,  III.  p.  736  sq.^  MeUi.  XX.),  and  its  use  does 
not  forbid  a  belief  in  the  subordination  of  the  Son.  In  my  opinion  it 
clearly  indicates  a  belief  in  an  essential  deity  of  the  Son,  but  not 
a  full  and  absolute  deity.  Stein,  in  his  Mttsehtus,  p.  xjS*  re- 
marks: "Eusebius  wendet  hier  die  platonischen  Ausdiiicke  nach 
dem  Vorbilde  des  Origenes  auf  das  Wesen  des  Sohnes  an.  Nach 
Origines  bezeichnen  diese  Ausdriicke  die  Absoluth^t  des  Sohnes, 
nach  den  Platonikem  jedoch  bedeuten  sie  nicht  das  hSchste  Wesen. 
Es  ist  nun  Zweifelhaft,  ob  Eusebius  mit  diesen  Begriflfen  den  Sinn 
des  Origenes,  oder  den  der  Platoniker  verkntlpft  habe."  There 
can  be  Tittle  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  Eusebius  followed  Origen 
so  far  as  he  understood  htm,  out  that  he  never  carried  the  essential 
deity  of  the  Son  so  far  as  to  cease  to  think  of  some  kind  of  an 
essential  subordination.  See  the  discussion  of  Eusebius*  position, 
on  p.  IX  sq.  of  this  volume.  I  have  translated  the  word  avrotfeor 
"very  God,"  because  there  seems  to  be  no  other  phrase  w^hich 
does  not  necessarily  express  more,  or  less,  than  Eusebttu  means  by 
the  word.  It  must  De  remembered,  however,  that  in  using  the  phrase 
which  is  commonly  employed  to  translate  the  later  Nicene  lAi^rbr 
9*6vt  I  do  not  use  it  in  the  full  sense  thus  ordinarily  attached  to  iL 
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enemies,  and  fills  every  place,  country  and  city, 
Greek  and  barbarian,  with  his  royal  dwellings, 
even  divine  temples  with  their  consecrated  obla- 
tions, like  this  very  temple  with  its  superb 
adornments  and  votive  offerings,  which  are 
themselves  so  truly  great  and  majestic,  worthy 
of  wonder  and  admiration,  and  clear  signs  of 
the  sovereignty  of  our  Saviour?  For  now,  too, 
*  he  spake,  and  they  were  made ;  he  commanded, 
and  they  were  created.'  ®  For  what  was  there 
to  resist  the  nod  of  the  universal  King  and 
Governor  and  Word  of  God  himself?  ** 

"  A  special  discourse  would  be  needed  ac- 

21  curately  to  survey  and  explain  all  this ;  and 
also  to  describe  how  great  the  zeal  of  the 

laborers  is  regarded  by  him  who  is  celebrated 
as  divine,"  who  looks  upon  the  living  temple 
which  we  all  constitute,  and  surveys  the  house, 
composed  of  living  and  moving  stones,  which 
is  well  and  surely  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  the  chief  cornerstone 
being  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  has  been  re- 
jected not  only  by  the  builders  of  that  ancient 
building  which  no  longer  stands,  but  also  by  the 
builders  —  evil  architects  of  evil  works  —  of 
the  structure,  which  is  composed  of  the  mass 
of  men  and  still  endures."  But  the  Father 
has  approved  him  both  then  and  now,  and 
has  made  him  the   head   of  the  comer 

22  of  this  our  common  church.    Who  that 
beholds  this  living  temple  of  the  living  God 

formed  of  ourselves  —  this  greatest  and  truly 
divine  sanctuary,  I  say,  whose  inmost  shrines 
are  invisible  to  the  multitude  and  are  truly  holy 
and  a  holy  of  holies  —  would  venture  to  declare 
it  ?  Who  is  able  even  to  look  within  the  sacred 
enclosure,  except  the  great  High  Priest  of  all, 
to  whom  alone  it  is  permitted  to  fathom 

23  the  mysteries  of  every  rational  soul?    But 
perhaps  it  is  granted  to  another,  to  one 

only,  to  be  second  after  him  in  the  same  work, 
namely,  to  the  commander  of  this  army  whom 
the  first  and  great  High  Priest  himself  has 
honored  with  the  second  place  in  this  sanc- 
tuary, the  shepherd  of  your  divine  fiock  who  has 


>•  P»a.  xxxUi.  9. 

M  rov  ira^/3a^iAtf«K  «eai  VMniyik6v9t  kcX  avrov  fcov  Atfyov. 
Valesius  translates,  Verhi  omnium  re^  ac  princi^s  ac  //r  u 
Dei;  Qoss,  "  des  Wortes,  das  der  K5mg  aller  KSnise,  der  oberste 
Fiirst  und  selbst  Gott  ist " ;  Crusft,  '*  The  mxiven^  King»  the  uni- 
versal  Prince,  and  God,  the  Word  himself."^  A  conception  is  thus 
introduced  which  the  clause  as  it  stands,  without  the  repetition  of 
the  article  with  Aoyov,  seems  to  me  hardly  to  warrant.  At  any  rate, 
the  rendering  which  I  have  adopted  seems  more  accurately  to  re- 
produce the  original. 

M  ^coAojov/ACKM .  The  use  of  the  word  tfcoAoycM  in  the  sense  of 
speaking  ot,  or  celebrating  a  person  as  divine,  or  attributing  di- 
vmity  to  a  person,  was  very  common  among  the  Fathers,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  Christ.  See  Suicer's  Thetanru*^  «.v.  II. 
and  Bk.  V.  chap.  a8,  %  4,  above. 

**  Eusebius  reference  to  these  various  buildings  is  somewhat 
confusing.  He  speaks  first  of  the  Church  of  Chnst.  "  the  living 
temple  wnich  we  all  constitute";  then  of  the  Jews,  "  the  builders  of 
that  ancient  temple  which  no  longer  stands";  and  finally,  as  it 
seems,  of  die  heathen,  "  builders  of  the  structure  which  still  endures 
and  is  compofcd  of  the  maw  of  men  "  (rwv  iroAAMv  kv^fm-wwr). 


obtained  your  people  by  the  allotment  and  the 
judgment  of  the  Father,  as  if  he  had  appointed 
him  his  owi;  servant  and   interpreter,  a  new 
Aaron  or  Melchizedec,  made  like  the  Son  of 
God,  remaining  and  continually  preserved  by 
him  in  accordance  with  the  united  prayers 
of  all  of  you.    To  him  therefore  alone  let    24 
it  be  granted,  if  not  in  the  first  place,  at 
least  in  the  second  after  the  first  and  greatest 
High  Priest,  to  observe  and  supervise  the  in- 
most state  of  your  souls,  —  to  him  who  by  ex- 
perience and  length  of   time  has    accurately 
proved  each  one,  and  who  by  his  zeal  and  care 
has  disposed  you  all  in  pious  conduct  and  doc- 
trine, and  is  better  able  than  any  one  else  to  give 
an  account,  adequate  to  the  facts,  of  those  things 
which  he  himself  has  accomplished  with  the 
Divine  assistance.    As  to  our  first  and  great     25 
High   Priest,  it  is  said,*^   'Whatsoever  he 
seeth  the  Father  doing  those  things  likewise  the 
Son  also  doeth.'®     So  also  this  one,*  looking 
up  to  him  as  to  the  first  teacher,  with  pure  eyes 
of  the  mind,  using  as  archetypes  whatsoever 
things  he  seeth  him  doing,  produceth  images  of 
them,  making  them  so  far  as  is  possible  in  the 
same  likeness,  in  nothing  inferior  to  that  Beseleel, 
whom  God  himself  *  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  understanding '  ^  and  with  other  tech- 
nical and  scientific  knowledge,  and  called  to  be 
the  maker  of  the  temple  constructed  after 
heavenly  types  given  in  symbols.    Thus  this     26 
one  also  bearing  in  his  own  soul  the  image 
of  the  whole  Christ,  the  Word,  the  Wisdom,  the 
Light,  has  formed  this  magnificent  temple  of  the 
highest  God,  corresponding  to  the  pattern  of 
the  greater  as  a  visible  to  an  invisible,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  what  greatness  of  soul, 
wiUi  what  wealth  and  liberality  of  mind,  and 
with  what  emulation  on  the  part  of  all  of  you, 
shown  in  the  magnanimity  of  the  contributors 
who  have  ambitiously  striven  in  no  way  to  be  left 
behind  by  him  in  the  execution  of  the  same  pur- 
pose.   And  this  place,  —  for  this  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  first  of  all,  —  which  had  been  cov- 
ered with  all  sorts  of  rubbish  by  the  artifices  of 
our  enemies  he  did  not  overlook,  nor  did  he 
yield  to  the  wickedness  of  those  who  had  brought 
about  that  condition  of  things,  although  he  might 
have  chosen  some  other  place,  for  many  other 
sites  were  available  in  the  city,  where  he  would 
have  had  less  labor,  and  been  free  from 
trouble.     But  having  first  aroused  himself    27 
to  the  work,  and   then  strengthened  the 
whole  people  with  zeal,  and  formed  them   all 
into  one  great  body,  he  fought  the  first  contest. 
For  he  thought  that  this  church,  which  had  been 


«T  Literally,  "  it  says"  («^i?<rO,  i.e.  "  the  Scripture  says," 

*  John  V.  19. 

"•  i.e.  Paulinus.  *®  Ex.  xxxv.  31. 
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especially  besieged  by  the  enemy,  which  had 

first  suffered  and  endured  the  same  persecutions 

with  us  and  for  us,  like  a  mother  bereft  of  her 

children,  should  rejoice  with  us  in  the  signal 

28  favor  of  the  all-merciful  God.     For  when 
the  Great  Shepherd  had  driven  away  the 

wild  animals  and  wolves  and  every  cruel  and 
savage  beast,  and,  as  the  divine  oracles  say, 
*  had  broken  the  jaws  of  the  lions,'  *^  he  thought 
good  to  collect  again  her  children  in  the  same 
place,  and  in  the  most  righteous  manner  he  set 
up  the  fold  of  her  flock,  'to  put  to  shame 
the  enemy  and  avenger,'*'  and  to  refute  the 
impious  daring  of  the  enemies  of  God.** 

29  And   now  they  are   not,  —  the   haters  of 
God,  —  for  they  never  were.    After  they 

had  troubled  and  been  troubled  for  a  little  time, 
they  suffered  the  fitting  punishment,  and  brought 
themselves  and  their  friends  and  their  relatives 
to  total  destruction,  so  that  the  declarations  in- 
scribed of  old  in  sacred  records  have  been 
proved  true  by  fects.  In  these  declarations  the 
divine  word  truly  says  among  other  things 

30  the  following  concerning  them  :  '  The  wicked 
have  drawn  out  the  sword,  they  have  bent 

their  bow,  to  slay  the  righteous  in  heart;  let 
their  sword  enter  into  their  own  heart  and  their 
bows  be  broken.'  **  And  again :  *  Their  memo- 
rial is  perished  with  a  sound '  ^  and  '  their  name 
hast  thou  blotted  out  forever  and  ever ' ;  *•  for 
when  they  also  were  in  trouble  they  *  cried  out, 
and  there  was  none  to  save :  unto  the  Lord,  and 
he  heard  them  not.'*'  But  'their  feet  were 
bound  together,  and  they  fell,  but  we  have 
arisen  and  stand  upright.***  And  that  which 
was  announced  beforehand  in  these  words, — 
'O  Lord,  in  thy  city  thou  shalt  set  at  naught 
their  image,'  *•  —  has  been  shown  to  be  true 

31  to  the  eyes  of  aU.    But  having  waged  war 
like  the  giants  against  God,"^  they  died  in 

this  way.     But  she  that  was  desolate   and  re- 
jected by  men  received  the  consummation  which 
we  behold    in    consequence    of   her  patience 
toward  God,  so  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 

32  was  spoken  of  her :  '  Rejoice,  thirsty  desert, 
let  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 

lily,  and  the  desert  places  shall  blossom  and  be 
glad.' "  '  Be  strengthened,  ye  weak  hands  and 
feeble  knees.  Be  of  good  courage,  ye  feeble- 
hearted,  in  your  minds;  be  strong,  fear  not. 
Behold  our  God  recompenseth  judgment  and 
will  recompense,  he  will  come  and  save  us.'*' 

*^  Psa.  lyiii.  6.  Eusebius  agrees  with  the  LXX,  which  reads 
rat  fivkai  rwv  Kt6vTttv. 

^  Psa.  viii.  a.  The  LXX  has  xaroAv^ai  instead  of  Eusebius' 
Kartuaj^vya.i. 

^  Literallyt  ".the^  God>fighting,  daring  deeds  of  the  impious " 
(rat(  Btofidxoit  rwr  airt^v  roXfiait) .  **  Psa.  xxxvii.  14,  15. 

^  Psa.  ix.  6.  Eusebius  agrees  with  the  LXX  in  reading  /licr* 
nxov :  **  with  a  sound." 

*•  fh'd.  -5.  «•  /3iV/.  XX.  8. 

*'  Psa.  xTiii.  41.  *•  /did.  Ixxiii.  so. 

^  Cf.  6k.  I.  chap,  a,  $  10,  above,  and  the  note  on  that  passage. 

«  Isa.  XXXV.  X.  M  Ih'd.  3,  4. 


'For,'  he  says,  'in  the  wilderness  water  has 
broken  out,  and  a  pool  in  thirsty  ground,  and 
the  dry  land  shall  be  watered  meadows,  and 
in  the  thirsty  ground  there  shall  be  springs 
of  water.***  These  things  which  were  33 
prophesied  long  ago  have  been  recorded 
in  sacred  books ;  but  no  longer  are  they  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  hearsay  merely,  but  in  facts. 
This  desert,  this  dry  land,  this  widowed  and 
deserted  one,  *  whose  gates  they  cut  down  with 
axes  like  wood  in  a  forest,  whom  they  broke 
down  with  hatchet  and  hammer,'  ^  whose  books 
also  they  destroyed,"  'burning  with  fire  the 
sanctuary  of  God,  and  profaning  unto  the  ground 
the  habitation  of  his  name,'**  'whom  all  that 
passed  by  upon  the  way  plucked,  and  whose 
fences  they  broke  down,  whom  the  boar  out  of 
the  wood  ravaged,  and  on  which  the  savage 
wild  beast  fed,'  ^  now  by  the  wonderful  power 
of  Christ,  when  he  wills  it,  has  become  like  a 
lily.  For  at  that  time  also  she  was  chastened  at 
his  nod  as  by  a  careful  father ;  '  for  whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
every  son  whom  he  receiveth.'*  Then  after  34 
being  chastened  in  a  measure,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  she  is  commanded  to 
rejoice  anew;  and  she  blossoms  as  a  lily  and 
exhales  her  divine  odor  among  all  men.  *  For,' 
it  is  said,  '  water  hath  broken  out  in  the  wilder- 
ness,'^ the  fountain  of  the  saving  bath  of  divine 
regeneration.^  And  now  she,  who  a  little  before 
was  a  desert,  'has  become  watered  meadows, 
and  springs  of  water  have  gushed  forth  in  a 
thirsty  land.'"  The  hands  which  before  were 
'  weak '  have  become  '  truly  strong ' ;  *  and  these 
works  are  great  and  convincing  proofs  of  strong 
hands.  The  knees,  also,  which  before  were 
'feeble  and  infirm,'  recovering  their  wonted 
strength,  are  moving  straight  forward  in  the 
path  of  divine  knowledge,  and  hastening  to  the 
kindred  flock  ®  of  the  all-gracious  Shepherd. 
And  if  there  are  any  whose  souls  have  been  35 
stupefied  by  the  threats  of  the  t3rrants,  not 
even  they  are  passed  by  as  incurable  by  the 
saving  Word  ;  but  he  heals  them  also  and  urges 
them  on  to  receive  divine  comfort,  sa3ring,  *  Be 
ye  comforted,  ye  who  are  faint-hearted ;  be 
ye  strengthened,  fear  not.' "  This  our  new  36 
and  excellent  Zerubabel,  having  heard  the 
word  which  announced  beforehand,  that  she  who 
had  been  made  a  desert  on  account  of  God 
should  enjoy  these  things,  after  the  bitter  cap- 

»  UiJ.  6,  7.  «  Psa.  Ixxiv.  5,  6. 

^  Diocletian's  first  edict  included  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  of  their  churches.  See  above^ 
Bk.  VIII.  chap.  a. 

■•  Psa.  Ixxiv.  7.  w  /J«rf.  Ixxx.  xa,  xi. 

"*  Heb.  xii.  6,  with  which  Eusebius  agrees  exactly,  diffieiing 
from  Prov.  iii.  xa  in  the  use  of  iraijcvct  instead  of  c A^x'^* 

*  Isa.  XXXV.  6. 

M  r^9  Btiat  rou  <rt*nfpiov  \ovrpov  iroAtyyfvcvtat.  Cf.  Htxis. 
iii.  5. 

ra  Tea.  WW   ii-  «8  rify  olxtiav  woiftniv. 


Isa.  XXXV.  7. 
"  /did.  3. 


**  Isa.  XXXV.  4« 
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tivity  and  the  abomination  of  desolation,  did 
not  overlook  the  dead  body;  but  first  of  all 
with  prayers  and  supplications  propitiated  the 
Father  with  the  common  consent  of  all  of  you, 
and  invoking  the  only  one  that  giveth  life  to  the 
dead  as  his  ally  and  fellow-worker,  raised  her 
that  was  fallen,  after  purifying  and  freeing  her 
from  her  ills.  And  he  clothed  her  not  with  the 
ancient  garment,  but  with  such  an  one  as  he  had 
^  again  learned  from  the  sacred  oracles,  which  say 
clearly, '  And  the  latter  glory  of  this  house 

37  shall  be  greater  than  the  former."'    Thus, 
enclosing  a  much  larger  space,  he  fortified 

the   outer  court  with  a  wall  surrounding  the 
whole,  which  should  serve  as  a  most  secure 

38  bulwark  for  the  entire  edifice.^  And  he 
raised  and  spread  out  a  great  and  lofty  ves- 
tibule toward  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,^  and 
furnished  those  standing  far  without  the  sacred 
enclosure  a  full  view  of  those  within,  almost 
turning  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  strangers 
to  the  faith,  to  the  entrances,  so  that  no  one 
could  pass  by  without  being  impressed  by  the 
memory  of  the  former  desolation  and  of  the 
present  incredible  transformation.  His  hope 
was  that  such  an  one  being  impressed  by  this 

might  be  attracted  and  be  induced  to 
89     enter  by  the  very  sight.     But  when  one 

comes  within  the  gates  he  does  not  permit 
him  to  enter  the  sanctuary  immediately,  with  im- 
pure and  unwashed  feet ;  but  leaving  as  large  a 
space  as  possible  between  the  temple  and  the 
outer  entrance,  he  has  surrounded  and  adorned  it 
with  four  transverse  cloisters,  making  a  quadran- 
gular space  with  pillars  rising  on  every  side,  which 
he  has  joined  with  lattice-work  screens  of  wood, 
rising  to  a  suitable  height ;  and  he  has  left  an 
open  space  ^  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  sky  can 

be  seen,  and  the  free  air  bright  in  the  rays 
40     of  the  sun.    Here  he  has  placed  symbols 

**  Hag.  B.  9. 

*>  The  deacriptioa  of  the  church  of  Tyre  which  follows  is  very 
valuable,  as  being  the  oldest  detailed  description  which  we  have  of  a 
Christian  basilica.  Eusebius  mentions  other  churches  in  his  l^ita 
CoHstaHitMt,  III.  30-39*  4»-43i  48f  5©,  5»-S3,  58.  IV.  58,  and  de- 
scribes some  of  them  at  consiaeraole  wneth.  we  have  a  number  of 
doKriptions  from  later  sources,  but  rely  for  our  knowledge  of  early 
Christian  architecture  chiefly  upon  the  extant  remains  of  the  edifices 
themselves.  For  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  present  church,  which 
was  an  excellent  example  of  an  ancient  Christian  basilica,  and  for  a 
detailed  description  of  its  various  parts,  see  Bingham's  Anti^ttus, 
Bk.  VIII.  chap.  3  sq.,  and  compare  also  the  article  Btutiikm  in 
Kraus'  Real-EncyclopHdi*  der  Christ,  AUerth&mer.  The  liter- 
ature on  the  general  subject  of  early  Christian  architecture  is  very 
extensive.  Sm  more  particularly  the  works  referral  to  in  the  arti- 
cles in  Smith  and  Cheetham's  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antic,  and  in  the 
M9t^cl0/.  Britannica  ;  and  cf.  also  SchaflTs  Ch,  Hist.  III.  p.  538  sq. 

'^  Bmgham  remarks  that  the  ancient  basilicas  c(Knmonly  faced  the 
west^  and  that  therefore  the  position  of  this  church  of  Tyre  was  ex- 
ceptional; but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  true  that  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury on,  the  altar  almost  uniformly  occupied  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  but  previous  to  that  time  the  position  observed  in  the  pres- 
ent case  was  almost  universally  followed,  so  that  the  present  building 
was  not  at  all  exceptional  in  its  position.  See  the  article  Orientier- 
MMg  in  Kraus'  ReahEneycloPadie.  Although  the  common  custom 
Dvas  to  have  the  church  stand  east  and  west,  yet  the  rule  was  often 
neglected,  and  there  exist  many  notable  examples  of  churches  stand- 
ing north  and  south,  or  quite  out  of  line  with  the  points  of  the 
compass. 

^  ot^piof,  the  Latin  atrium. 


of  sacred    purifications,   setting   up    fountains 
opposite  the  temple  which  furnish  an  abundance 
of  water  wherewith  those  who  come  within  the 
sanctuary  may  purify  themselves.    This  is  the 
first  halting-place  of  those  who  enter;   and  it 
furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  and  splen- 
did scene  to  every  one,  and  to  those  who  still 
need  elementary  instruction  a  fitting  sta- 
tion.   But  passing  by  this  spectacle,  he  has    41 
made  open  entrances  to  the  temple  with 
many  other  vestibules  within,  placing  three  doors 
on  one  side,  likewise  facing  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  one  in  the  middle,  adorned  with  plates  of 
bronze,  iron  bound,  and  beautifiilly  embossed, 
he  has  made  much  higher  and  broader  than  the 
others,  as  if  he  were  making  them  guards  for 
it  as  for  a  queen.     In  the  same  way,  arrang-     42 
ing  the  number  of  vestibules  for  the  corri- 
dors on  each  side  of  the  whole  temple,  he  has 
made  above  them  various  openings  into  the 
building,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  more  light, 
adorning  them  with  very  fine  wood-carving.    But 
the  royal  house  he  has  furnished  with  more  beau- 
tiful and  splendid  materials,  using  unstinted 
liberality  in  his  disbursements.     It  seems     43 
to  me  superfluous  to  describe  here  in  detail 
the    length  and  breadth   of  the   building,   its 
splendor  and  its  majesty  surpassing  description, 
and  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  work,  its 
lofty  pinnacles  reaching  to  the  heavens,  and  the 
costly  cedars  of  Lebanon  above  them,  which 
the  divine  oracle  has  not  omitted  to  mention, 
saying,  'The  trees  of  the  Lord  shall   rejoice 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  he  hath 
planted.'  •     Why  need  I  now  describe  the    44 
skillful  architectural  arrangement  and  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  each  part,  when  the  testimony 
of  the  eye  renders  instruction  through  the  ear 
superfluous?    For  when  he  had  thus  completed 
the  temple,  he  provided  it  with  lofty  thrones 
in  honor  of  those  who  preside,  and  in  addition 
with  seats  arranged  in  proper  order  throughout 
the  whole   building,  and  finally  placed  in  the 
middle  ^  the  holy  of  holies,  the  altar,  and,  that 
it  might  be- inaccessible  to  the  multitude,  en- 
closed it  with  wooden  lattice-work,  accurately 
wrought  with  artistic  carving,  presenting  a 
wonderful  sight  to  the  beholders.     And  not     45 
even  the  pavement  was  neglected  by  him ; 
for  this  too  he  adorned  with   beautiful  marble 
of  every  variety.    Then  finally  he  passed  on  to 
the  parts  without  the  temple,  providing  spacious 
exedrse  and  buildings  "  on  each  side,  which  were 


•  Psa.  civ.  x6. 

'^  i.e.  in  the  apse,  or  chancel,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  or 
bodv  of  the  churcn. 

^1  «(<dpMif  Kot  oZffovf.  Large  basilicas  were  always  provided 
with  additional  rooms,  and  adjacent  buildings,  such  as  baptisteries, 
diaconica,  secretaria,  &c.,  which  were  used  lor  various  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  and  which  were  often  of  considerable  size,  so  that  impor- 
tant synods  frequently  met  in  one  or  another  of  them.  Cf.  Bingham, 
ibid,  chap.  7. 
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joined  to  the  basilica,  and  communicated  with 
the  entrances  to  the  interior  of  the  structure. 
These  were  erected  by  our  most  peaceful" 
Solomon,  the  maker  of  the  temple  of  God,  for 
those  who  still  needed  purification  and  sprin- 
kling by  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  the 
prophecy  quoted  above  is  no  longer  a  word 
merely,  but  a  fact ;  for  now  it  has  also  come 

46  to   pass  that  in  truth  'the  latter  glory  of 
this  house  is  greater  than  the   former.'"* 

For  it  was  necessary  and  fitting  that  as  her 
shepherd  and  Lord  had  once  tasted  death  for 
her,  and  after  his  suffering  had  changed  that 
vile  body  which  he  assumed  in  her  behalf  into 
a  splendid  and  glorious  body,  leading  the  very 
flesh  which  had  been  delivered'*  from  corrup- 
tion to  incorruption,  she  too  should  enjoy  the 
dispensations  of  the  Saviour.  For  having  re- 
ceived firom  him  the  promise'  of  much  greater 
things  than  these,  she  desires  to  share  uninter- 
ruptedly throughout  eternity  with  the  choir  of 
the  angels  of  light,  in  the  far  greater  glory  of 
regeneration,"  in  the  resurrection  of  an  incor- 
ruptible body,  in  the  palace  of  God  beyond  the 
heavens,  with  Christ  Jesus  himself,  the  imi- 

47  versal  Benefactor  and  Saviour.    But  for  the 
present,  she  that  was  formerly  widowed  and 

desolate  is  clothed  by  the  grace  of  God  with 
these  flowers,  and  is  become  truly  like  a  lily,  as 
the  prophecy  says,'*  and  having  received  the 
bridal  garment  and  the  crown  of  beauty,  she  is 
taught  by  Isaiah  to  dance,  and  to  present  her 
thank-offerings  unto  God  the  King  in  rever- 

48  ent  words.    Let  us  hear  her  saying,  'Mv 
soul  shall  rejoice  in  the  Lord ;  for  he  hatn 

clothed  me  with  a  garment  of  salvation  and 
with  a  robe  of  gladness ;  he  hath  bedecked  me 
like  a  bridegroom  with  a  garland,  and  he  hath 
adorned  me  like  a  bride  with  jewels ;  and  like 
the  earth  which  bringeth  forth  her  bud,  and  like 
a  garden  which  causeth  the  things  that  are 
sown  in  it  to  spring  forth,  thus  the  Lord  God 
hath  caused   righteousness   and  praise  to 

49  spring  forth  before  all  the  nations.'^    In 
these  words  she  exults.    And   in  similar 

words  the  heavenly  bridegroom,  the  Word  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  answers  her.  Hear  the  Lord 
saying,  'Fear  not  because  thou  hast  been  put 
to  shame,  neither  be  thou  confounded  because 
thou  hast  been  rebuked;  for  thou  shalt  forget 
the  former  shame,  and  the  reproach  of  thy 
widowhood  shalt  thou  remember  no  more.''* 
'  Not  '^  as  a  woman  deserted  and  faint-hearted 

n  The  name  Solomon  (Heb.  tiW^)  means  "  peaceful." 

I 

f*  Hag.  ii.  9. 

f*  XvBtivav,  which  may  mean  also  **  dissolTed,  decayed/'  Crus^ 
translates  *'  dissolved  ";  Closs,  "  schon  verwesend." 

n  Of.  Matt.  m.  a8.  '^  Isa.  Ixi.  10,  xx. 

^*  See  Isa.  xxxv.  x.  "  /3iV/.  liv.  4. 

^  The  word  "  not "  is  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  (and  consequently 
in  our  English  versions),  but  is  found  in  the  LXX. 


hath  the  Lord  called  thee,  nor  as  a  woman 
hated  from  her  youth,  saith  thy  God.  For 
a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  but 
with  great  mercy  will  I  have  mercy  upon 
thee  ;  in  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee, 
but  with  everlasting  mercy  will  I  have  mercy 
upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord  that  hath  re- 
deemed thee.*  *  '  Awake,  awake,  thou  who  60 
hast  drunk  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord  the  cup 
of  his  fury ;  for  thou  hast  drunk  the  cup  of  ruin, 
the  vessel  of  my  wrath,  and  hast  drained  it. 
And  there  was  none  to  console  thee  of  all  thy 
sons  whom  thou  didst  bring  forth,  and  there  was 
none  to  take  thee  by  the  hand.'  ^  '  Behold,  I 
have  taken  out  of  thine  hand  the  cup  of  ruin, 
the  vessel  of  my  fury,  and  thou  shalt  no  longer 
drink  it.  And  I  will  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
them  that  have  treated  thee  unjustly  and 
have  humbled  thee.'  ^  '  Awake,  awake,  put  51 
on  thy  strength,  put  on  thy  glory.  Shake 
off  the  dust  and  arise.  Sit  thee  down,  loose  the 
bands  of  thy  neck.' "  '  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round 
about  and  behold  thy  children  gathered  to- 
gether ;  behold  they  are  gathered  together  and 
are  come  to  thee.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord, 
thou  shalt  clothe  thee  with  them  all  as  with  an 
ornament,  and  gird  thyself  with  them  as  with 
the  ornaments  of  a  bride.  For  thy  waste  and 
corrupted  and  ruined  places  shall  now  be  too 
narrow  by  reason  of  those  that  inhabit  thee,  and 
they  that  swallow  thee  up  shall  be  far  from 
thee.  For  thy  sons  whom  thou  hast  lost  52 
shall  say  in  thine  ears,  The  place  is  too  nar- 
row for  me,  give  place  to  me  that  I  may  dweU. 
Then  shalt  thou  say  in  thine  heart.  Who  hath 
begotten  me  these?  I  am  childless  and  a 
widow,  and  who  hath  brought  up  these  for  me  ? 
I  was  left  alone,  and  these,  where  were  they  for 
me?'" 

"These  are  the  things  which  Isaiah  fore-     53 
told;  and  which  were  anciently  recorded 
concerning  us  in  sacred  books ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  we  should  sometime  learn  their 
truthfulness  by  their  fulfillment.     For  when     64 
the  bridegroom,  the  Word,  addressed  such 
language  to  his  own  bride,  the  sacred  and  holy 
Church,  this  bridesman,**  —  when  she  was  deso- 
late and  lying  like  a  corpse,  bereft  of  hope  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  —  in  accordance  with  the 
united  prayers  of  all  of  you,  as  was  proper, 
stretched  out  your  hands  and  aroused  and  raised 
her  up  at  the  command  of  God,  the  universal 
King,  and  at  the  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  having  raised  her  he  estab- 
lished her  as  he  had  learned  from  the  de- 
scription given  in  the  sacred  oracles.    This     55 


«>  Isa.  liv.  6-8. 

«  /6tJ.  li.  X7,  x8. 

M  fStd.  xVix.  X8-2X. 

S0  yv/i^«rr6Ao«,  referring  to  Paulinus. 


•■  /did.  li.  93,  23. 
9»  Ibid.  lii.  I,  a. 
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is  indeed  a  very  great  wonder,  passing  all 
admiration,  especially  to  those  who  attend  only 
to  the  outward  appearance ;  but  more  wonderful 
than  wonders  are  the  archetypes  and  their  mental 
prototypes  and  divine  models ;  I  mean  the  re- 
productions of  the  inspired  and  rational 
56  building  in  our  souls.  This  the  Divine  Son 
himself  created  after  his  own  image,  impart- 
ing to  it  everywhere  and  in  all  respects  the  like- 
ness of  God,  an  incorruptible  nature,  incorporeal, 
rational,  free  from  all  earthly  matter,  a  being 
endowed  with  its  own  intelligence ;  and  when 
he  had  once  called  her  forth  from  non-existence 
into  existence,  he  made  her  a  holy  spouse,  an 
all-sacred  temple  for  himself  and  for  the  Father. 
This  also  he  clearly  declares  and  confesses  in 
the  following  words :  '  I  will  dwell  in  them  and 
will  walk  in  them ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people.*  *  Such  is  the  perfect 
and  purified  soul,  so  made  from  the  beginning 
as  to  bear  the  image  of  the  celestial  Word. 
£7  But  when  by  the  envy  and  zeal  of  the  malig- 
nant demon  she  became,  of  her  own  volun- 
tary choice,  sensual  and  a  lover  of  evil,  the 
Deity  left  her ;  and  as  if  bereft  of  a  protector, 
she  became  an  easy  prey  and  readily  accessible 
to  those  who  had  long  envied  her;  and  being 
assailed  by  the  batteries  and  machines  of  her 
invisible  enemies  and  spiritual  foes,  she  suffered 
a  terrible  fall,  so  that  not  one  stone  of  virtue 
remained  upon  another  in  her,  but  she  lay 
completely  dead  upon  the  ground,  entirely  di- 
vested of  her  natural  ideas  of  God. 
£8  ''  But  as  she,  who  had  been  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  thus  lay  prostrate,  it  was 
not  that  wild  boar  from  the  forest  which  we  see 
that  despoiled  her,  but  a  certain  destroying 
demon  and  spiritual  wild  beasts  who  deceived 
her  with  their  passions  as  with  the  fiery  darts 
of  their  own  wickedness,  and  burned  the  truly 
divine  sanctuary  of  God  with  fire,  and  profaned 
to  the  ground  the  tabernacle  of  his  name.  Then 
burying  the  miserable  one  with  heaps  of  earth, 
they  destroyed  every  hope  of  deliverance. 
£9  But  that  divinely  bright  and  saving  Word, 
her  protector,  after  she  had  suffered  the 
merited  punishment  for  her  sins,  again  restored 
her,  securing  the  favor  of  the  all-merciful 
60  Father.  Having  won  over  first  the  souls  of 
the  highest  rulers,  he  purified,  through  the 
agency  of  those  most  divinely  favored  princes, 
the  whole  earth  from  all  the  impious  destroyers, 
and  from  the  terrible  and  God-hating  tyrants 
themselves.  Then  bringing  out  into  the  light 
those  who  were  his  friends,  who  had  long  before 
been  consecrated  to  him  for  life,  but  in  the  midst, 
as  it  were,  of  a  storm  of  evils,  had  been  concealed 
under  his  shelter,  he   honored   them   worthily 

••  2  Cor.  vi.  i6. 


with  the  great  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  And  again,  by 
means  of  them,  he  cleared  out  and  cleaned  with 
spades  and  mattocks — the  admonitory  words 
of  doctrine* — the  souls  which  a  little  while 
before  had  been  covered  with  filth  and  burdened 
with  every  kind  of  matter  and  rubbish  of 
impious  ordinances.  And  when  he  had  61 
made  the  ground  of  all  your  minds  clean 
and  clear,  he  finally  committed  it  to  this  all- 
wise  and  God-beloved  Ruler,  who,  being  en- 
dowed with  judgment  and  prudence,  as  well  as 
with  other  gifts,  and  being  able  to  examine  and 
discriminate  accurately  the  minds  of  those  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  from  the  first  day,  so  to 
speak,  down  to  the  present,  has  not  ceased  to 
build.  Now  he  has  supplied  the  brilliant  gold, 
again  the  refined  and  unalloyed  silver,  and  the 
precious  and  costly  stones  in  all  of  you,  so  that 
again  is  folfilled  for  you  in  facts  a  sacred 
and  mystic  prophecy,  which  says, '  Behold  62 
I  make  thy  stone  a  carbuncle,  and  thy 
foundations  of  sapphire,  and  thy  battlements  of 
jasper,  and  thy  gates  of  crystals,  and  thy  wall  of 
chosen  stones ;  and  all  thy  sons  shall  be  taught 
of  God,  and  thy  children  shall  enjoy  complete 
peace ;  and  in  righteousness  shalt  thou  be 
built.'  ^  Building  therefore  in  righteousness,  63 
he  divided  the  whole  people  according  to 
their  strength.  With  some  he  fortified  only  the 
outer  enclosure,  walling  it  up  with  unfeigned 
faith ;  such  were  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
who  were  incapable  of  bearing  a  greater  struc- 
ture. Others  he  permitted  to  enter  the  build- 
ing, commanding  them  to  stand  at  the  door  and 
act  as  guides  for  those  who  should  come  in; 
these  may  be  not  unfitly  compared  to  the  vesti- 
bules of  the  temple.  Others  he  supported  by 
the  first  pillars  which  are  placed  without  about 
the  quadrangular  hall,  initiating  them  into  the 
first  elements  of  the  letter  of  the  four  Gospels. 
Still  others  he  joined  together  about  the  basilica 
on  both  sides ;  these  are  the  catechumens  who 
are  still  advancing  and  progressing,  and  are  not 
far  separated  from  the  inmost  view  of  divine 
things  granted  to  the  faithful.  Taking  from  64 
among  these  the  pure  souls  that  have  been 
cleansed  like  gold  by  divine  washing,^  he  then 
supports  them  by  pillars,  much  better  than  those 
without,  made  from  the  inner  and  mystic  teach- 
ings of  the  Scripture,  and  illumines  them  ^ 
by  windows.  Adorning  the  whole  temple  65 
with  a  great  vestibule  of  the  glory  of  the 
one  universal  £jng  and  only  God,  and  placing 


*7  tvlK  irAi)<crurar«  rwr  fiafiffiarMr  dtdcurxoAtaf . 

^  lia.  liv.  XX-14. 

M  B^uf  kovrp^l  i.e.  baptism. 

^  Heinichen,  followed  by  Gloss,  reads  rovf  fiiv  . 


rou«  64: 


**  Same  of  them  he  supports  bv  pillars  .  .  .  ethers  of  them  he 
illumines  by  windows."  But  all  the  MSS.  read  mvs  m**'  .  .  .  rolv 
M,  which,  in  view  of  the  general  character  of  Eusebius'  style  through- 
out this  oration,  we  are  hardly  justified  in  changing.  I  have  there- 
fore followed  Valesius,  Burton,  and  CrusA  in  retaining  the  readmg 
of  the  MSS. 
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on  either  side  of  the  authority  of  the  Father, 
Christy  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  second  lights,  he 
exhibits  abundantly  and  gloriously  throughout 
the  entire  building  the  clearness  and  splendor 
of  the  truth  of  the  rest  in  all  its  details.  And 
having  selected  from  every  quarter  the  living 
and  moving  and  well-prepared  stones  of  the 
souls,  he  constructs  out  of  them  all  Ikhe  great  and 
royal  house,  splendid  and  full  of  Hght  both  within 
and  without ;  for  not  only  soul  and  understand- 
ing, but  their  body  also  is  made  glorious  by  the 
blooming  ornament  of  purity  and  modesty. 

66  And  in  tiiis  temple  there  are  also  thrones, 
and  a  great  number  of  seats  and  benches, 

in  all  those  souls  in  which  sit  the  Holy  Spirit's 
gifts,  such  as  were  anciently  seen  by  the  sacred 
apostles,  and  those  who  were  with  them,  when 
there  *  appeared  unto  them  tongues  parting  asun- 
der, like  as  of  fire,  and  sat  upon  each  one 

67  of  them.'  ^^    But  in  the  leader  of  all  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  ^  that  Christ  himself 

dwells  in  his  fullness,^  and  in  those  that  occupy 
the  second  rank  after  him,  in  proportion  as 
each  is  able  to  contain  the  power  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.**  And  the  souls  of  some  — 
of  those,  namely,  who  are  committed  to  each 
of  them  for  instruction  and  care  —  may  be 

68  seats  for  angels.     But  the  great  and  august 
and  unique  altar,  what  else  could  this  be 

than  the  pure  holy  of  holies  of  the  soul  of  the 
common  priest  of  all?  Standing  at  the  right 
of  it,  Jesus  himself,  the  great  High  Priest  of 
the  universe,  the  Only  Begotten  of  God,  receives 
with  bright  eye  and  extended  hand  the  sweet 
incense  from  all,  and  the  bloodless  and  imma- 
terial sacrifices  offered  in  their  prayers,  and  bears 
them  to  the  heavenly  Father  and  God  of  the 
universe.  And  he  himself  first  worships  him, 
and  alone  gives  to  the  Father  the  reverence 
which  is  his  due,  beseeching  him  also  to  con- 
tinue always  kind  and  propitious  to  us  all. 
68  "  Such  is  the  great  temple  which  the  great 
Creator  of  the  universe,  the  Word,  has  built 
throughout  the  entire  world,  making  it  an  intel- 
lectual image  upon  earth  of  those  things  which  lie 
abovQ  the  vault  of  heaven,  so  that  throughout  the 
whole  creation,  including  rational  beings  on  earth, 
his  Father  might  be  honored  and  adored. 
70  But  the  region  above  the  heavens,  with  the 
models  of  earthly  things  which  are  there, 
and  the  so-called  Jerusalem  above,*'  and  the 
heavenly  Mount  of  Zion,  and  the  supramundane 
city  of  the  living  God,  in  which  innumerable 
choirs  of  angels  and  the  Church  of  the  first 
bom,  whose   names   are   written   in    heaven,* 

^  Acts  ii.  3.  **  iO-Mt. 

^  avrbv  oAof  {yxatfifrcu  yoitrr^. 

^  Valesitu  remarks,  "Isic  Hieronymui  ttu  out*  alius  d§ 
crdinibut  ecclttiti  :  in  illis  eut  partes  et  memhra  viriuttm^ 
Wh  epi*e<^ pitnitudinem  diviniiaiis  kdiAitmre."  From  what  source 
the  quotation  comes  I  do  not  know. 

»  Of.  Gal.  iv.  a6.  ••  Cf.  Heb.  xu.  aa,  2y 


praise  their  Maker  and  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe  with  hymns  of  praise  unutterable 
and  incomprehensible  to  us, — who  that  is  mor- 
tal is  able  worthily  to  celebrate  this  ?  *  For  eye 
hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  men  those  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.'*' 
Since  we,  men,  children,  and  women,  small  71 
and  great,  are  already  in  part  partakers  of 
these  things,  let  us  not  cease  all  together,  with 
one  spirit  and  one  soul,  to  confess  and  praise  the 
author  of  such  great  benefits  to  us,  '  Who  for- 
giveth  all  our  iniquities,  who  healeth  all  our  dis- 
eases, who  redeemeth  our  life  from  destruction, 
who  crowneth  us  with  mercy  and  compassion, 
who  satisfleth  our  desires  with  good  things.'^ 
*  For  he  hath  not  dealt  with  us  according  to  our 
sins,  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniqui- 
ties ; ' "  '  for  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 
so  far  hath  he  removed  our  iniquities  from  us. 
Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children,  so 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.'^~ 
Rekindling  these  thoughts  in  our  memories,  72 
both  now  and  during  all  time  to  come,  and 
contemplating  in  our  mind  night  and  day,  in 
every  hour  and  with  every  breath,  so  to  speak, 
the  Author  and  Ruler  of  the  present  festival,  and 
of  this  bright  and  most  splendid  day,  let  us  love 
and  adore  him  with  every  power  of  the  soul. 
And  now  rising,  let  us  beseech  him  with  loud 
voice  to  shelter  and  preserve  us  to  the  end  in 
his  fold,  granting  his  unbroken  and  unshaken 
peace  forever,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour; 
through  whom  be  the  glory  unto  him  forever 
and  ever.^^    Amen." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Copies  of  Imperial  Laws} 

Let  us  finally  subjoin  the  translations 
from  the  Roman  tongue  of  the  imperial  de- 
crees of  Constantine  and  Licinius. 


•*  X  Cor.  u.  9. 

••  Psa.  ciii.  3-5. 

••  Ibid,  10. 

»« /^««i  la,  13. 

"^^  91%  rovf  ^fi.w€L»rat  otMCot  Twr  auivMr. 

>  Hctnichen  gives  'Avriypoi^  fiwriXutmw  v6tiM¥  vcpl  rwr  xpt^r*- 
avoic  wpo9riK6irrmv  as  the  title  of  this  chapter.  All  but  three  of  the 
MSS.,  however,  agree  in  limiting  the  title  to  the  first  three  words, 
the  last  four  being  given  by  the  majority  of  them  as  the  title  oT 
chap.  6.  The  woids  are  quite  out  of  place  at  the  head  of  that  chap» 
ter,  which  in  two  important  MSS.,  followed  by  Stroth,  is  made  a 
part  of  chap.  5.  Heinichen  inserts  the  words  at  this  point  because 
they  are  out  of  place  in  the  position  in  which  thev  commonly  occur; 
but  the  truth  is,  they  are  no  better  adapted  to  uie  present  cluq>ter 
than  to  that  one,  for  only  one  of  the  edicts  auoied  in  this  chapter 
has  reference  to  the  property  of  Christians.  It  seems  to  me  much 
more  likely  that  the  words  were  originally  written  in  the  margin  of 
some  codex  opposite  that  particular  rescript,  and  thence  by  an  error 
slipped  into  the  text  at  the  head  of  a  later  one,  which  was  then  made 
a  separate  chapter.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty,  however,  as  to  the 
original  position  of  the  words,  I  have  followed  Laemmer,  Schwegler» 
Stroth,  Closs,  and  Stigloher,  in  omitting  them  altogether. 
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2  Copy  of  imperial  decrees  translated  from 

the  Roman  tongue} 

"Perceiving  long  ago  that  religious  liberty 
ought  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  it  ought  to  be 
granted  to  the  judgment  and  desire  of  each 
individual  to  perform  his  religious  duties  accord- 
ing to  his  own  choice,  we  had  given  orders  that 
every  man,  Christians  as  well  as  others,  should 
preserve  the  faith  of  his  own  sect  and  re- 

3  ligion.*  But  since  in  that  rescript,  in  which 
such  liberty  was  granted  them,  many  and  various 
conditions  ^  seemed  clearly  added,  some  of  them, 

it  may  be,  after  a  little  retired  from  such 

4  observance.    When  I,  Constantine  Augus- 
tus, and  I,  Licinius  Augustus,  came  under 

favorable  auspices  to  Milan  and  took  under  con- 
sideration everything  which  pertained  to  the 
common  weal  and  prosperity,  we  resolved  among 
other  things,  or  rather  first  of  all,  to  make  such 
decrees  as  seemed  in  many  respects  for  the 
benefit  of  every  one ;  namely,  such  as  should 
preserve  reverence  and  piety  toward  the  deity. 
We  resolved,  that  is,  to  grant  both  to  the  Chris- 
tians and  to  all  men  freedom  to  follow  the  re- 
ligion which  they  choose,  that  whatever  heav- 
enly divinity  exists  *  may  be  propitious  to  us  and 

to  all  that  live  under  our  government. 
6       We  have,  therefore,  determined,  with  sound 

and  upright  purpose,  that  liberty  is  to  be 
denied  to  no  one,  to  choose  and  to  follow  the 
religious  observances  of  the  Christians,  but  that 

<  This  is  the  fiunoua  Edict  of  Milan,  issued  by  Constantine  and 
Licinius  late  in  the  year  31a,  after  the  former's  victory  ovtx  Maxen- 
tius  (see  above,  Bk.  IX.  chap.  9,  note  7).  The  edict  has  a  claim 
to  be  remembered  as  the  first  announcement  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  complete  freedom  of  conscience,  and  that  not  for  one  religion  only, 
but  for  all  religions.  In  this  respect  it  was  a  great  advance  upon 
the  e<tict  of  Galerius,  which  had  granted  conmtional  liberty  to  a 
single  faith.  The  greater  part  of  the  edict  (beginning  with  {  4)  is 
extant  in  its  original  Latm  form  in  Lactantius'  D*  mort^  ^ers. 
chap.  48.  The  Greek  translation  is  still  less  accurate  than  tbe  transla* 
tion  i^the  edict  of  Galerius  given  in  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  17,  above,  but  the 
-variations  from  the  original  are  none  of  them  of  great  imporunce. 
The  most  marked  ones  will  be  mentioned  in  the  notes. 

*  The  reference  in  this  sentence  is  not,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
pMed,  to  a  lost  edict  of  Constantine  and  Licinius,  but  to  the 
edict  of  Galerius.  as  is  proved  by  Mason  (p.  327  sa.)»  who  has 
completely  explooed  the  old  belief  m  three  edicts  of  toleration,  and 
has  shown  that  there  were  only  two;  viz.  that  of  Galerius,  Constan- 
tine, and  Licinius,  published  m  311,  and  the  present  one,  issued  by 
Constantine  and  Licinius  in  31a 

*  The  Greek  word  is  <up^<r«if,  which  has  been  commonly 
translated  *'  sects,**  and  the  reference  has  been  supposed  to 
be  to  various  schismatic  bodies^  included  in  the  former  edict,  but, 
as  Mason  remarks,  such  an  interpretation  is  preposterous,  and 
introduces  an  idea  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  entire  tenor  of 
the  present  document.  The  fact  is  that,  although  "  sects  "  is  the 
natural  translation  of  the  word  otpco'ctf ,  we  find  the  same  word  in 
f  6,  below,  used  to  translate  condUtontt^  and  it  ma)r  be  reasonably 
assumed — in  fact,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  in  view  of  the  con- 
text— that  in  the  present  case  the  same  word  stood  in  the  Latin 
original.  I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  adopting  the  rendering 
which  I  have  given  in  the  text.  These  "  conditions,  then,  to  which 
the  edict  refers  were  enumerated,  not  in  the  former  edict  itself,  but 
in  the  rescript  which  accompanied  it  (see  above,  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  17, 
note  9).  What  these  conditions  were  may  be  conjectured,  as  re- 
marked in  that  note,  from  the  provisions  of  the  present  edict  (d*. 
Mason,  p.  330  s^.). 

Bon  9xyri  tfirri  tfcttfnyf  xal  ovpaytov  irpay^arof.  Latin:  qiu> 
^Mt'dem  divinitat  in  stdg  cctUtti.  The  Greek  is  by  no  means  a 
rei>roduction  of  the  sense  of  the  Latin,  and  indeed,  as  it  stands,  is 
<iuite  untranslatable.  I  have  contented  myself  with  a  paraphrase, 
which  does  not  express  what  the  Greek  translator  says,  but  perhaps 
is  not  entirely  at  variance  with  what  he  meant  to  say. 


to  each  one  freedom  is  to  be  given  to  devote 
his  mind  to  that  religion  which  he  may  think 
adapted  to  himself,^  in  order  that  the  Deity 
may  exhibit  to  us  in  all  things  his  accus- 
tomed  care  and  favor.    It  was  fitting  that      6 
we  should  write  that  this  is  our  pleasure, 
that  those  conditions^  being   entirely  left  out 
which  were  contained  in  our  former  letter  con- 
cerning the  Christians  which  was  sent  to  your 
devotedness,     everything    that     seemed    very 
severe  and  foreign  to  our  mildness  may  be  an- 
nulled, and  that  now  every  one  who  has  the 
same  desire  to  observe    the  religion    of   the 
Christians  may  do  so  without  molestation. 
We  have    resolved   to  communicate   this      7 
most  fiilly  to  thy  care,  in  order  that  thou 
mayest  know  that  we  have  granted  to  these 
same  Christians  freedom  and  ftill  liberty  to 
observe  their  own  religion.    Since  this  has      8 
been  granted  freely  by  us  to  them,  thy  de- 
votedness  perceives  that  liberty  is  granted  to 
others  also  who  may  wish  to  follow  their  own 
religious  observances ;  it  being  clearly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tranquillity  of  our  times,  that  each 
one  should  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  and 
worshiping  whatever  deity  he  pleases.    This  has 
been  done  by  us  in  order  that  we  might  not 
seem  in  any  way  to  discriminate   against 
any  rank  or  religion.^    And  we  decree  still      9 
further  in  regard  to  the  Christians,  that  their 
places,  in  which  they  were  formerly  accustomed 
to  assemble,  and  concerning  which  in  the  former 
letter  sent  to  thy  devotedness  a  different  command 
was  given,*  if  it  appear  that  any  have  bought 
them  either  from  our  treasury  or  from  any  other 
person,  shaU  be  restored  to  the  said  Christians, 
without  demanding  money  or  any  other  equiva- 
lent, with  no  delay  or  hesitation.     If  any  happen 
to  have  received  the  said  places  as  a  gift,  they 
shall  restore  them  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
these  same  Christians :  with  the  understand-     10 
ing  that  if  those  who  have  bought  these 
places,  or  those  who  have  received  them  as  a 
gift,  demand  anything  from  our  bounty,  they 
may  go  to  the  judge  of  the  district,  that  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  them  by  our  clemency. 
All  these  things  are  to  be  granted  to  the  society 
of  Christians  by  your  care  immediately  and 


*  In  this  sentence  it  is  stated  distinctly,  not  simply  that  Chris- 
tians may  remain  Christians,  but  that  anybody  that  pleases  may 
become  a  Christian;  that  is,  that  the  fullest  liberty  is  granted  to 
everv  man  either  to  observe  his  ancestral  religion  or  to  choose 
anotner. 

'  Greek,  otfMVcMv;  Latin,  conditionibut  (see  note  4,  above). 

*  fii^M^f  ^^^  W^  0t>^K*i^  rtvL  Latm,  hcnorif  ntqut  cut- 
guam  relifioni.  Mason  concludes  from  this  clause  that  in  the 
rescript  which  accompanied  the  previous  edict  Christians  had  been 
excluded  from  certain  official  positions. 

*  That  there  was  some  condition  attached  in  the  last  rescript  to 
the  restoration  of  their  property  to  the  Christians  is  dear  from  these 
words.  We  may  gather  from  what  follows  that  the  Christians  were 
obliged  to  pay  something  for  the  restored  property,  either  to  the 
occupants  or  to  the  government.  Constantine  stales  that  henceforth 
the  imperial  treasury  will  freely  bear  all  the  expense  involved  in  the 
transfer. 
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11  without   any  delay.     And  since   the  said 
Christians  are  known  to  have  possessed  not 

only  those  places  in  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  assemble,  but  also  other  places,  belonging 
not  to  individuals  among  them,  but  to  the  soci- 
ety ^®  as  a  whole,  that  is,  to  the  society  of  Chris- 
tians, you  will  command  that  all  these,  in  virtue 
of  the  law  which  we  have  above  stated,  be  re- 
stored, without  any  hesitation,  to  these  same 
Christians ;  that  is,  to  their  society  and  congre- 
gation :  the  above-mentioned  provision  being  of 
course  observed,  that  those  who  restore  them 
without  price,  as  we  have  before  said,  may 

12  expect  indemnification  from  our  bounty.  In 
all  these  things,  for  the  behoof  of  the  afore- 
said society  of  Christians,  you  are  to  use  the 
utmost  diligence,  to  the  end  that  our  command 
may  be  speedily  fulfilled,  and  that  in  this  also,  by 

our  clemency,  provision  may  be  made  for 

13  the  common  and  public  tranquillity.^    For 
by  this  means,"  as  we  have  said  before,  the 

divine  favor  toward  us  which  we  have  already 
experienced  in  many  matters  will  continue 

14  sure  through  all  time.     And  that  the  terms 
of  this  our  gracious  ordinance  may  be  known 

to  all,  it  is  expected  that  this  which  we  have 
written  will  be  published  everywhere  by  you 
and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all,  in  order 
that  this  gracious  ordinance  of  ours  may  remain 
unknown  to  no  one." 

16  Copy  of  another  imperial  decree  which 
they  issued^  indicating  that  the  grant 
was  made  to  the  Catholic  Church  alone. 

"  Greeting  to  thee,  our  most  esteemed  Anuli- 
nus.  It  is  the  custom  of  our  benevolence,  most 
esteemed  Anulinus,  to  will  that  those  things 

^^  Tw  ffvpLariifk  LKtin,  corpcri.  The  use  of  this  word  (which  we 
might  almost  translate  "  body  corporate  ")  is  a  distinct  reco^ition 
of  the  full  legal  status  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  their  nsht  as 
a  corporation  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  to  hold  property.  The  right  did 
not  on  this  occasion  receive  recognition  for  the  first  time,  but  more 
distinctly  and  in  broader  terms  than  ever  before.  Upon  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  hold  property  before  the  publication  of  this  edict,  see 
especially  Hatch's  Conttitution  of  the  Early  Chrutian  Ckurchtt^ 
p.  152,  note  35. 

*^  Greek,  r^v  KoM^f  xtu  Jii^ocrfav  ^^vxiof .  Latin,  more  simply, 
quieti  pubUcte. 

1*  rouT^  fkp  r^  Aoyio-fA^.    Latin,  kacUnus. 

^  It  would  seem  that  thu  communication  was  sent  to  Anulinus 
soon  after  the  issue  of  the  Edict  of  Milan;  for  it  ^ves  directions  for 
the  carrying  out  of  some  of  the  provisions  made  m  that  edict,  and  is 
very  lilcely  but  a  sample  of  spo:ial  letters  sent  in  connection  wiUi 
that  document  to  the  governors  of  the  various  provinces.  We  know 
from  the  next  chapter  that  Anulinus  was  proconsul  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa,  of  which  Cartha^  was  the  capital  city,  and 
which  was  very  thickly  populated  with  Christians.  Of  Anulinus 
himself  we  know  only  what  we  can  learn  from  this  and  the  next  two 
chapters.  The  title  of  the  rescript  as  given  by  Eusebius  is  some- 
what misleading.  There  is  no  inoication  in  the  document  itself  that 
it  was  written  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  distinj^uishing  the  Catho- 
lic Church  from  schismatic  bodies,  and  granting  it  privileges  denied 
to  them.  If  such  had  been  its  aim,  it  would  certainly  have  stated  it 
more  clearly.  The  term  "  Catholic  Church  "  iui.§  zo)  seems  in  fact 
to  be  used  m  a  general  sense  to  indicate  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
whole.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  possible  that  Constantine  may  already 
have  had  some  knowled^  of  the  schismatics  whom  he  refers  to  in 
another  epistle,  quoted  in  the  next  chapter;  but  his  omission  of  all 
reference  to  them  in  the  present  case  snows  that  he  did  not  intend  at 
this  time  to  draw  lines  between  parties,  or  to  pass  judgment  upon 
any  society  calling  itself  a  Christian  church. 


which  belong  of  right  to  another  should  not 
only  be  left  unmolested,  but  should  also  be 
restored."    Wherefore  it  is  our  will  that     16 
when  thou  receivest  this  letter,  if  any  such 
things  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Christians,  in  any  city  or  other  place,  but  are 
now  held  by  citizens"  or  by  any  others,  thou 
shalt  cause  them  to  be  restored  immediately  to 
the  said  churches.     For  we  have  already  de- 
termined that  those  things  which  these   same 
churches  formerly  possessed  shall  be  re- 
stored to  them.     Since  therefore  thy  devot-     IT 
edness  perceives  that  this  command  of  ours 
is  most  explicit,  do  thou  make  haste  to  restore 
to  them,  as  quickly  as  possible,  ever3rthing  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the    said    churches,  — 
whether  gardens  or  buildings  or  whatever  they 
may  be,  —  that  we  may  learn  that  thou  hast 
obeyed  this  decree  of  ours  most  carefully.    Fare- 
well, our  most  esteemed  and  beloved  Anulinus.*' 

Copy  of  an  epistle  in  which  the  Emperor     18 
commands  that  a  synod  of  bishops  be 
held  at  Rome  in  behalf  of  the  unity  and  con- 
cord  of  the  churches}^ 

>*  i.e.  that  if  thev  kavg  been  molested,  or  taken  from  their 
owners,  they  should  be  restored. 

"  voAcrwv.  Valesius  conjectures  that  iroAircvrui'  should  be  read 
instead  of  voAtTMi',  and  therefore  translates  a  deeMrionibHt.  QxMsk^ 
following  him,  reads  "  by  the  decurions."  The  correction,  however, 
thou/fh  an  improvement,  is  not  necessary,  and  I  have  not  felt  justi- 
fied  in  adopting  it. 

14  This  and  tne  next  epistle  were  occasioned  by  the  Donatist  schism. 
This  great  schism  arose  after  the  close  of  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
and  (uvided  the  church  of  North  Africa  for  more  than  a  century. 
Like  the  Novatian  schism,  it  was  due  to  the  conflict  of  the  more 
rigid  and  the  more  indulgent  theories  of  discipline.^  In  Novatianism, 
however,  the  burning  question  was  the  readmission  of  the  lapsed; 
in  Donatism,  the  validity  of  clerical  functions  performed  by  unholy 
or  tmfaithful  clergjrmen.  In  the  latttr.  therefore,  the  question  wa& 
one  of  clerical,  not  lay  discipline,  and  there  was  mvolved  in  it  a 
very  important  theological  principle.  The  Doaatists  maintained 
that  the  validity  of  clerical  functions  depended  upon  the  character 
of  the  administering  clergyman;  the  Catholic  party  maintained  that 
the  validity  of  those  functions  depended  solely  upon  Christ,  and 
was  9uite  independent  of  the  character  of  the  officiating  clergyman, 
provid<kl  he  had  been  duly  qualified  by  the  Church  for  the  per> 
formance  of  such  functions.  Augustine,  nearly  a  ceatuxy  after  the 
rise  of  the  sect,  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  it,  and  it  was  in  the 
controversy  with  it  that  he  developed  his  doctrine  of  the  Church  and 
the  Sacraments.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  schism  was  the 
election  of  Caecilianus,  who  favored  the  milder  principles  of  church 
discipline,  to  the  bishopric  of  Carthage,  in  3x1.  His  election  was 
opposed  by  the  entire  rigoristic  party  in  Carthage  and  throughout 
North  Africa.  It  was  claimed  that  the  Bishop  Teliae  of  Aptunga, 
by  whom  he  was  ordained,  had  been  a  traditor  during  the  persecu» 
tion,  and  that  therefore  Caecilian's  ordination  was  not  valid.  ^  As  a 
consequence  the  bishops  of  Numidia,  who  had  not  been  invited 
to  assist  in  the  choice  and  ordination  of  Caecilian,  held  a  synod 
in  Carthage,  and  elected  a  counter-bishop,  Majorinus.  Thus  the 
schism  was  definitely  launched.  The  J>arty  called  itself  for  a  time 
by  the  name  of  its  first  bishop,  but  in  315  he  was  succeeded  by 
iJonatus,  called  the  Great,  to  distinguish  him  from  Donatua,  bishop 
of  Casae  Nigrae,  who  had  been  one  of  the  original  leaders  of  the 
movement.  From  him  the  sect  took  the  name  by  which  it  was 
thenceforth  known.  Doubdess  personal  jealousies  uid  enmities  had 
considerable  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  schism,  but  it  is  quite 
inaccurate  to  ascribe  it  wholly  to  such  causes.  The  fundamental 
ground  lay  in  the  deep-seated  difierence  in  principles  between  the 
two  parties  in  the  Church,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  that  difleicnce 
should  make  itself  felt  in  some  such  rupture,  even^  had  personal 
reasons  not  co-operated  to  such  an  extent  as  they  did.  Our  chief 
sources  for  a  knowledge  of  Donatism  are  the  anti-Donatistic  works 
of  Augustine  (see  The  Nicent  and  Pott-Nictn*  Fathers^  first « 
series,  vol.  IV.  p.  369  sq.),  together  with  a  number  of  his  epistles, 
and  Oputus'  De  Scktsmaie  Donatistarum,  The  literature  oa 
the  subject  is  very  extensive.  See  especially  Valesius*  essay^  De 
Sckismate  Dotutt.,  appended  to  his  edition  of  Eusebius  (ReadLoc's 
edition,  p.  77K  sq.);  Kibbeck,  Donatu*  and  AmguetiMUSt  1858;  the 
articles  CacuimuM  and  Dcnatism  ia  the  Diet.  ^  Ckritt.  Bi»g.  r 
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"  Constantine  Augustus  to  Miltiades/'^  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  to  Marcus.^*  Since  many  such 
communications  have  been  sent  to  me  by  Anu- 
linus,^  the  most  illustrious  proconsul  of  Africa, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  Csecilianus,^  bishop  of 
the  city  of  Carthage,  has  been  accused  by  some 
of  his  colleagues  in  Africa,  in  many  matters ;  ^ 
and  since  it  seems  to  me  a  very  serious  thing 
that  in  those  provinces  which  Divine  Providence 
has  freely  entrusted  to  my  devotedness,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  great  population,  the  multitude 
are  found  following  the  baser  course,  and  divid- 
ing, as  it  were,  into  two  parties,  and  the 
19  bishops  are  at  variance,  —  it  has  seemed 
good  to  me  that  Caecilianus  himself,  with 
ten  of  the  bishops  that  appear  to  accuse  him, 
and  with  ten  others  whom  he  may  consider 
necessary  for  his  defense,  should  sail  to  Rome, 


in  the  Donatistic  controvenv.  He  was  fint  appealed  to  by  the 
Donatists  themselves,  througn  the  proconsul  Anuunus,  early  in  the 
year  3x3  (see  Augustine,  Episil*  86,  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  which 
Anulmus  communicates  their  request  to  the  emperor) .  In  response 
to  their  appeal  Constantine  (in  the  present  epistle)  summoned  the 
two  parties  to  *Ppear  before  a  Roman  sjrnod,  which  was  held  in 
Ocxabtx^  3x3.  The  Donatists  were  unable  to  prove  their  charges, 
and  the  synod  gave  dedsioa  against  them.  Again,  at  their  own 
request,  their  case  was  heard  at  a  council  held  in  Gau  1  the  following 
year  (the  synod  of  Aries;  see  the  next  epistle  of  Constantine  quoted 
m  this  chapter).  This  council  also  decided  against  them,  and  the 
Donatists  appealed  once  more  to  the  judgment  of  the  emperor  him- 
self. He  heard  their  case  in  Milan  in  3x6,  and  confirmed  the  de- 
cisions of  the  councils,  and  soon  afterwaid  issued  laws  against  them, 
threatening  them  with  the  banishment  of  their  bishops  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  property.  He  soon,  however,  withdrew  his  |>er- 
secuting  measures,  and  adopted  a  policy  of  toleration.  During 
subsequent  reigns  their  condition  grew  worse,  and  they  were  often 
obliged  to  undergo  severe  hardships;  but  they  clung  rigidly  to  their 
principles  until  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  in  438,  when  the  entire 
Morth  African  Church  was  devastated. 

'^  Miltiades  (called  also  Melchiades)  was  bishop  of  Rome  from 
July  3, 1x0,  to  Jan.  xo  or  xx,  3x4.  See  Lipsius,  CkroM.  der  rdm. 
Bischa/et  p.  9i|7  sq. 

**  Marcus  is  an  otherwise  unknown  personage,  unless  Valesius' 
not  improbable  conjecture  be  accepted,  that  he  was  at  this  time  a 

Ksbyter  of  Rome,  and  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Marcus  who  was 
hop  of  Rome  for  some  eight  months  in  ^36. 
u  X^**'  "^^  reference,  as  remarked  by  Valesius,  seems  to  be 
not  to  epistles  of  Anultnus,  but  to  the  communications  of  the  Dona- 
tists forwarded  to  the  emperor  by  Anulinus.  In  his  epistle  to  die 
emperor,  which  was  written  Apnl  15,  313  (see  Augustine,  E^.  88), 
Anulinus  speaks  of  two  communications  handed  to  him  by  the  Do- 
natists, which  he  forwaitls  to  the  emperor  with  his  own  letter.  The 
former  of  them,  which  is  no  bnnr  extant,  bore  the  title  Ltbellut 
€C€U»ut  Catkelicm  criminittm  Cteciliani,     The  other,  which  is 

fireserved  by  Optatus  (Du  Pin's  edition,  p.  as,  and  Routh,  Rel,  Sac. 
V.  280)  contained  the  request  that  the  emperor  would  appoint  some 
Gallic  buhops  to  hear  the  case,  because  the  church  of  tnat  country 
had  not  been  subjected  to  the  same  temptation  as  themselves  during 
the  i>ersecution,  and  could  therefore  render  an  impartial  decision,  it 
vras  in  consetjuence  of  this  request  that  the  Gallic  bishops  mentioned 
below  were  directed  by  the  emperor  to  proceed  to  Rome  to  join  with 
Miltiades  in  the  adjudication  of  the  case.  Constantine  speaks  of 
receiving  many  such  communications,  but  no  others  are  preserved 
to  us. 

">  CsBcilianus  had  been  arch-deacon  of  the  church  of  Carthage 
under  the  bishop  Mensurius,  and  had  been  a  diligent  supporter  of 
the  latter  in  his  opposition  to  the  fanatical  conduct  and  the  extreme 
rijgor  of  the  stricter  party  during  the  persecution.  In  3x1  he  became 
bishop,  and  lived  until  about  345.  We  know  nothing  about  his  life 
after  the  first  few  years  of  the  conflict.  His  title  to  the  bishopric 
was  universally  acknowledged  outside  of  North  Africa,  and  by  all 
there  except  the  Donatists  themselves. 

**  The  chief  charge  brought  against  Caecilian  was  that  he  had 
been  ordained  by  a  traditor,  Felix  of  Aptunga,  and  that  his  ordina- 
tion was  therefore  invalid.  The  charge  against  Felix  was  carefully 
investigated  at  the  Council  of  Aries,  and  pronounced  quite  grouna- 
less.    Many  personal  charges,  sucn  as  cruelty  to  the  martyrs  in 

{>rison  Twhich  had  its  nt>und,  doubtless,  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
boHsh  fanaticism  which  was  so  common  during  the  persecution  in 
Africa),  tyraxmy.  bloodthirstiness,  &c.,  were  brought  against  Cse- 
cilian,  but  were  aismissed  in  every  case  as  quite  groundless. 


that  there,  in  the  presence  of  yourselves  and  of 
Retecius  ^  and  Matemus  **  and  Marinus,'*  your 
colleagues,  whom  I  have  commanded  to  hasten 
to  Rome  for  this  purpose,**  he  may  be  heard,  as 
you  may  understand  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  most  holy  law.  But  in  order  that  20 
you  may  be  enabled  to  have  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  these  things,  I  have  subjoined 
to  my  letter  copies  of  the  documents  sent  to  me 
by  Anulinus,  and  have  sent  them  to  your  above- 
mentioned  colleagues.  When  your  firmness  has 
read  these,  you  will  consider  in  what  way  the 
above-mentioned  case  may  be  most  accurately 
investigated  and  justly  decided.  For  it  does 
not  escape  your  diligence  that  I  have  such  rev- 
erence for  the  legitimate  *•  Catholic  Church  that 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  leave  schism  or  divis- 
ion in  any  place.  May  the  divinity  of  the 
great  God  preserve  you,  most  honored  sirs,  for 
many  years." 

Copy  of  an  epistle  in  which  the  emperor    21 
commands  another  synod  to  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  all  dissensions  among 
the  bishops, 

''Constantine  Augustus  to  Chrestus,''  bishop 
of  Syracuse.  When  some  began  wickedly  and 
perversely  to  disagree"  among  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  holy  worship  and  celestial  power 
and  Catholic  doctrine,*  wishing  to  put  an 
end  to  such  disputes  among  them,  I  formerly 
gave  command  that  certain  bishops  should  be 
sent  from  Gaul,  and  that  the  opposing  parties 

»  Retedus  was  bishop  of  Autun  in  Gaul  (see  Optatus,  I.  as,  and 
die  references  g^ven  below).  An  extended  account  of  him,  largely 
legendary,  is  given  by  Giegpry  of  Tours  iDt  gloria  Can/,  75,  ac- 
cording to  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog,).  Toe  dates  of  his  accession 
and  death  are  unknown  to  us.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
3x3  (see  the  list  of  those  present,  in  Routh,  IV.  p.  3x3),  and  is 
spoken  cS  in  high  terms  by  Augustine  (.Pontra  Jul.  1.7;  Opus  im- 
Perf.  cont.  Jul.  I.  55),  and  also  by  Jerome,  who  informs  us  that  he 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  and  a  work  against  No- 
vatian  (see  his  de  vir.  ill.  8a,  £/.  ad  Fiorontium,  and  ad  Marcel- 
lam,  Migne,  Nos.  5  and  37). 

*"  Matemus  was  bishop  of  Cologne,  the  first  one  of  that  see 
known  to  us,  but  the  date  m  his  accession  and  death  are  unknown. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Oputus  ii&id.),  and  was  present  at  the  (Council 
of  Aries  (Routh,  ^i</.). 

**  Marinus,  whose  dates  are  likewise  unknown,  was  bishop  of 
Aries  (see  Optatus,  *'A*d.)f  and  was  present  at  the  Council  in  that 
city  injx4  fsee  Routh,  iotd.  p.  3x3). 

^  This  Roman  Oiuncil  a>nvencd  in  the  house  of  Fausta,  in  the 
Lateran,  on  the  second  day  of  October,  3x3,  and  was  attended 
by  nineteen  bishops,  —  the  three  from  Gaufjust  mentioned,  Milti- 
ades himself,  and  fifteen  Italian  bishops  (see  Optatus,  t'^tV/.}.  The 
synod  resulted  in  the  complete  victory  01  the  party  of  Cscilian,  as 
remarked  above  (note  15). 

*'  The  name  of  Chrestus  appears  first  in  the  list  of  those  present 
at  the  0>uncil  of  Aries  (see  Routh,  IV.  3x2),  and  in  consequence  it 
has  been  thought  that  he  presided  at  the  Council,  a  conclusion 
which  some  have  regarded  as  confirmed  by  C^nstantine's  own  words 
in  §  34,  below.  But  en  the  other  hand,  in  the  epistle  of  the  synod 
addressed^  to  Sylvester  of  Rome,  and  containing  the  canons  of  the 
Council,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Marinus,  buhop  of  Aries,  pre- 
sided;^ and  this  in  itself  seems  more  probable,  although  the  docu- 
ment in  which  the  statement  is  found  may  not  perhaps  be  genuine 
(see,  for  instance,  Fibulke's  article  Marinu*  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Biog.f  which  needs,  however,  to  be  taken  with  allowance,  for  the 
case  against  the  genuineness  of  the  extant  canons  of  the  Council  is 
by  no  means  so  strong  as  he  implies) .  Of  Chrestus  himself  we  know 
nothing  more  than  can  be  gathered  from  this  epistle. 
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who  were  contending  persistently  and  inces- 
santly with  each  other,  should  be  summoned  from 
Africa ;  that  in  their  presence,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  matter  which 
appeared  to  be  causing  the  disturbance  might 
be  examined  and  decided  with  all  care  * 

22  But  since,  as  it  happens,  some,  forgetful 
both  of  their  own  salvation  and  of  the  rev- 
erence, due  to  the  most  holy  religion,  do  not 
even  yet  bring  hostilities  to  an  end,  and  are 
unwilling  to  conform  to  the  judgment  already 
passed,  and  assert  that  those  who  expressed 
their  opinions  and  decisions  were  few,  or  that 
they  had  been  too  hasty  and  precipitate  in  giv- 
ing judgment,  before  all  the  things  which  ought 
to  have  been  accurately  investigated  had  been 
examined,  —  on  account  of  all  this  it  has  hap- 
pened that  those  very  ones  who  ought  to  hold 
brotherly  and  harmonious  relations  toward  each 
other,  are  shamefully,  or  rather  abominably,*^ 
divided  among  themselves,  and  give  occasion 
for  ridicule  to  those  men  whose  souls  are  aliens 
to  this  most  holy  religion.  Wherefore  it  has 
seemed  necessary  to  me  to  provide  that  this 
dissension,  which  ought  to  have  ceased  after  the 
judgment  had  been  already  given  by  their  own 
voluntary  agreement,  should  now,  if  possible, 

be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  presence  of 

23  many.      Since,   therefore,  we  have    com- 
manded a  number  of  bishops  from  a  great 

many  different  places  ^  to  assemble  in  the  city  of 
JVrles,®  before  the  kalends  of  August,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  write  to  thee  also  that  thou 
shouldst  secure  from  the  most  illustrious  La- 
tronianus,**  corrector  of  Sicily,*  a  public  vehicle, 
and  that  thou  shouldst  take  with  thee  two 
•others  of  the  second  rank,*  whom  thou  thyself 


^  See  the  previous  epistle. 

'^  oivvpwf .  ^oAAoy  Si  iiv^tpStt, 

^  ix  Oio^pwK  Kot  afivtfifrwy  r&wty.  Some  old  accounts  nve 
tlie  number  of  bishops  present  at  the  G>uncil  as  six  hundred,  out 
this  is  wild.  Baromus  gave  the  number  as  two  hundred,  and  he 
has  been  followed  by  many  others,  but  this  rests  upon  a  false  read- 
ing in  a  passage  in  Augustine's  works.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
there  were  not  more  than  thirty*three  bishops  present,  the  number 

fiven  in  the  onlv  lists  of  the  members  of  the  synod  which  we  have 
see  Routh,  c^ftf.,  and  see  also  Hefele,  Conct'liengiesch.  I.  p.  aoi). 

*>  Aries  (Latin  Areiateh  a  city  of  Southern  France,  situated  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
most  prominent  episcopal  sees  of  Gaul,  and  was  the  seat  of  more 
than  one  important  council,  of  which  the  present  is  the  first  known 
to  us.  The  one  summoned  by  Constantine  convened,  as  we  may 
sather  from  this  passage,  on  the  first  of  Aunist,  3x4.  We  do  not 
know  how  long  its  sessions  continued,  nor  indeed  any  particulars  in 
regard  to  it,  though  twentv-two  canons  are  extant  in  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  Sylvester  of  Rome,  which  purport  to  be  the  genuine 
canons  of  the  Council,  and  are  commonly  so  regarded.  Their  genu- 
ineness^ however,  is  by  no  means  lAiiversally  admitted  (cf.  e.s.  the 
article  in  the  D£ei.  ^  Christ.  Biog.  referred  to  in  xiote  vj).  If  the 
canons  are  genuine,  we  see  that  the  Council  busied  itself  with  many 
other  matters  besides  the  Donatistic  schism,  espedaUy  with  the 
Easter  question  and  with  various  matters  of  churcn  discipline.  See 
Hefele,  Conciliengtsck.  I.  p.  aoi  sq.  (ad  ed.). 

3*  According  to  Valesius  the  name  of  Latronianus  is  found  (/^x/r 
Qualthero)  in  an  ancient  Palermo  inscription  (m  tabulit  Siculis^ 
numero  itid).     He  is  an  otherwise  unknown  personage. 

'B  The  Greek  roC  xo^p^icropof  is  evidently  simply  a  translitera- 
tion of  Uie  original  Latin  correctorts.  Corrector^  in  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  was  "  the  title  of  a  kind  of  land  bailiff,  a  governor" 
(Andrews'  Lexicon). 

M  TwK  W  Tov  £«vr^pov  9^¥ov',  i.e.  presbyters.  Valesius  remarks 
ad  locum  that  presbyters  were  commonly  called  "  priests  of  the 
second  order,"  as  may  be  gathered  from  various  authors*    He  refers 


shalt  choose,  together  with  three  servants  who 
may  serve  you  on  the  way,  and  betake  thyself 
to  the  above-mentioned  place  before  the 
appointed  day ;  that  by  thy  firmness,  and  24 
by  the  wise  unanimity  and  harmony  of  the 
others  present,  this  dispute,  which  has  disgrace- 
fully continued  until  the  present  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  shameful  strifes,  after  all 
has  been  heard  which  those  have  to  say  who  are 
now  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  whom 
we  have  likewise  commanded  to  be  present,  may 
be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  proper  faith, 
and  that  brotherly  harmony,  though  it  be  but 
gradually,  may  be  restored.  May  the  Almighty 
God  preserve  thee  in  health  for  many  years." 


CHAPTER  VI.^ 

Copy  of  an  Imperial  Epistle  in  which  Money  is 
granted  to  the  Churches} 

"Constantine  Augustus  to  Caecilianus,'  1 
bishop  of  Carthage.  Since  it  is  our  pleas- 
ure that  something  should  be  granted  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Africa  and  Numidia  and  Mauri- 
tania to  certain  ministers  of  the  legitimate^  and 
most  holy  catholic  religion,  to  defray  their  ex- 
penses, I  have  written  to  Ursus,*  the  illustrious 
finance  minister^  of  Africa,  and  have  directed 
him  to  make  provision  to  pay  to  thy  firm- 
ness three  thousand  folles.'    Do  thou  there-       2 

among  others  to  Jerome,  who  says  in  his  Epitaph  on  the  blessed 
Paula,  "  There  were  present  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
cities,  and  an  innumerable  company  o(^  priests  and  Levites  of  the 
lower  order  {in/triori*  gradni)  ;  and  to  Gregory  Nasianxen 
(Carm.  iambic,  de  vita  sua,  p.  6),  who  says,  "  the  bishops  in  the 
church  sat  on  a  higher  throne,  the  presbyters  on  lower  seats  on 
either  side,  while  the  deacons  stood  by  in  white  garments.**  Com- 
pare also  Eusebius'  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  seats  in  the 
church  of  Tyre  (cha^.  4,  §  67,  above) ,  and  for  other  references  see 
Valesius'  note,  rossiblv  the  Latin  phrase  used  by  Ck>nstantine  was 
similar  to  that  employed  by  Jerome:  tecundi gradus, 

'  Upon  the  titfe  of  this  chapter  given  in  the  majority  of  the  MSS., 
see  above,  chap.  5,  note  z. 

*  The  accompanying  epistle  furnishes  the  first  instance  which  we 
have  of  financial  support  furnished  the  clergy  by  the  state.  From 
this  time  on  the  old  system  of  voluntary  contributions  fell  more  and 
more  into  disuse,  and  the  clergy  gained  their  support  from  the 
income  upon  the  church  property,  which  accumulated  rapidly,  in 
consetquence  of  special  grants  by  the  state  and  voluntary  gifts  and 
legacies  by  pious  Christians,  or  from  imperial  bounties,  as  in  the 

E resent  case.  Chrysostom,  however,  complains  that  the  clergy  in 
is  time  were  not  as  well  supported  as  under  the  ancient  voluntary 
system.  The  accuracy  of  his  statement,  however,  is  open  to  doubt, 
as  is  ^e  accuracy  of  all  such  comparisons  between  an  earlier  age 
and  our  own,  unless  it  be  based  upon  exhaustive  statistics.  Upon 
the  general  subject  of  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  in  the  earlv 
Church,  see  Bingham's  Antiquities^  Bk.  V.  Compare  also  Hatch  s 
Constitution  0/  the  Early  Christian  Churches^  p.  X50«q.  Upon 
the  Montanistic  practice  of  naying  their  clergy  safaries,  see  above, 
Bk.  v.  chap.  x8,  note  8,  and  for  an  example  of  the  same  diing  among 
the  Theodotians,  see  Bk.  V.  chap.  28,  §  xo. 

*  On  Csecilianus,  see  above,  chap.  ^,  note  so. 

*  i»$4<ritov.  "  Ursus  is  an  otherwise  unknown  personage. 

*  KaBoXiKOv.    Cf.  Bk.  VIII.  chap,  xx^  note  3. 

V  ^<iAXcif.  We  learn  from  Epiphanius  {JJe  Pond,  et  mens.,  at 
the  end  of  the  work:  DindorTs  ed.  IV.  p.  33)  that  there  were  two 
folles,  one  a  small  coin,  and  the  other  a  sum  of  money  of  uncertain 
value.  The  latter  is  evidently  referred  to  here.  According  to  one 
computation  it  was  worth  ao8  denarii.  If  this  were  correct,  the  pres- 
ent sum  would  amount  to  over  ninety  thousand  dollars:  but  the 
truth  is,  we  can  reach  no  certainty  in  the  matter.  ^  For  an  exhaus- 
tive discussion  of  the  subject,  see  Petavius*  essay  in  DindorTs  edi- 
tion of  Epiphaniusi  IV,  p.  X09  sq. 
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fore,    when    thou    hast    received    the    above 

sum  of  money,  command  that  it  be  distributed 

among  all  those  mentioned  above,  according 

3  to  the  brief  ^  sent  to  thee  by  Hosius.'    But 
if  thou  shouldst  find  that  anything  is  K'ant- 

ing  for  the  fulfillment  of  thb  purpose  of  mine  in 
regard  to  all  of  them,  thou  shalt  demand  without 
hesitation  from  Heracleides,**  our  treasurer," 
whatever  thou  findest  to  be  necessary.  For  I 
commanded  him  when  he  was  present  that  if 
thy  firmness  should  ask  him  for  any  money,  he 
should  see  to  it  that  it  be  paid  without  de- 

4  lay.    And  since  I  have  learned  that  some 
men  of  unsettled  mind  wish  to  turn  the 

people  from  the  most  holy  and  catholic  Church 
by  a  certain  method  of  shameful  corruption," 
do  thou  know  that  I  gave  command  to  Anulinus, 
the  proconsul,  and  also  to  Patricius,"  vicar  of  the 
prefects,"  when  they  were  present,  that  they 
should  give  proper  attention  not  only  to  other 
matters  but  also  above  all  to  this,  and  that  they 
should  not   overlook  such  a  thing  when 

5  it  happened.  Wherefore  if  thou  shouldst 
see  any  such  men  continuing  in  this  mad- 
ness, do  thou  without  delay  go  to  the  above- 
mentioned  judges  and  report  the  matter  to 
them;  that  they  may  correct  them  as  I  com- 
manded them  when  they  were  present.**  The 
divinity  of  the  great  God  preserve  thee  for 
many  years." 

*  $p*oviQP',  probablT  for  the  Latin  breviarium. 

*  Doubtless  to  be  identified  with  the  famous  Hosius,  bishop  of 
Cordova  in  Spain,  who  was  for  many  years  Constantine's  most  in- 
fluential adviser  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  great  contro- 
versies of  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who  died  shortly 
before  360,  when  he  was  upwards  of  a  hundred  v«ars  old.  Upon 
his  life,  see  especially  the  exhaustive  article  by  Hone,  in  the  Diet. 
«/ Christ.  Bier. 

'^  HezacleJdes  is,  so  (ar  as  I  am  aware,  mentioned  only  here. 

u  rov  cvtrpbirov  ritw  iiiLtripmv  mrritLaTatv. 

u  This  would  seem  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Dooaiists.  If  it  is, 
it  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Constantine  had  heard  auBCt  the  tnniUes 
in  Carthage  before  he  received  the  communication  from  Anulinus 
referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter;  for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
pending  the  trial  of  Cs^lian  Constantine  would  show  him  such  sig- 
nal marks  of  favor,  which  would  lay  him  at  once  open  to  the  chai^ 
of  partiality,  and  would  be  practioJly  a  prejudgment  of  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  have  referred  to  the  Donatists  in 
this  way  after  the  trial  of  the  case,  for  his  words  imply  that  he  is 
referring,  not  to  an  already  well-established  and  well-lcnown  party, 
but  simplv  to  individuals  whom  he  has  recently  learned  to  be  making 
some  kina  of  trouble  in  the  church.  These  considerations  seem,  to 
me  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  epUtle  preceded  the  one  to 
Miltiades  quoted  in  the  previous  chapter,  ana  also  the  one  from 
Anulinus  to  Constantine  (see  notes  16  and  19  on  that  chapter).  If 
this  be  so,  it  roust  have  been  written  as  early  as  April,  313,  and 
therefore  soon  aJter  the  epistle  to  Anulinus  quoted  in  the  previous 
chapter,  §  15  sq.  We  might  then  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  grant  made  by  Constantine  solely  to  Caecilian 
and  the  clergy  under  him  that  the  Donatists  decided  to  appeal  to 
the  emperor,  his  treatment  of  all  who  were  opposed  to  Caecilian 
showing  them  that  he  had  heard  reporu  of  them  by  no  means  to 
their  advantage,  and  thus  impelling  uiem  to  try  and  set  themselves 
right  in  his  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of^the  world  by  a  public  investiga- 
tion of  their  cause.  There  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  exact 
order  of  events  at  this  point  which  beset  any  theory  we  may  adopt, 
but  the  one  jtist  stated  seems  to  me  most  in  harmony  with  our 
sources  and  with  the  nature  of  the  cascv  For  a  full,  though  not 
altogether  satisfactonr,  discussion  of  the  matter,  which  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  here^  see  Walch's  K*tzergwschickt*t  IV.  p.  xz6  sq. 

u  Tliis  Patncius  is  known  to  us,  so  Car  as  I  am  aware,  from  this 
passage  only. 

^*  r^  oviffoptM  Twv  cvapxwv,  which  doubdess  represents  the 
Latin  yicarius  Prte/ectorum^  the  vicar  or  deputy  of  the  prefects. 
See  Valcsius'  note  ad  locum  and  the  note  of  Heinichen  (Vol.  III. 
p.  463),  with  the  additional  references  given  by  him. 

^*  This  is  the  first  instance  we  have  of  an  effort  on  Constantine's 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Exemption  of  the  Clergy, 

Copy  of  an  epistle  in  which  the  emperor       1 
commands  that  the  rulers  of  the  churches 
be  exempted  from  all  political  duties} 

"  Greeting  to  thee,  our  most  esteemed  Anuli- 
nus. Since  it  appears  from  many  circumstances 
that  when  that  religion  is  despised,  in  which 
is  preserved  the  chief  reverence  for  the  most 
holy  celestial  Power,  great  dangers  are  brought 
up>on  public  affairs ;  but  that  when  legally 
adopted  and  observed '  it  affords  the  most  sig- 
nal prosperity  to  the  Roman  name  and  re- 
markable felicity  to  all  the  affairs  *of  men,  through 
the  divine  beneficence,  —  it  has  seemed  good  to 
me,  most  esteemed  Anulinus,  that  those  men 
who  give  their  services  with  due  sanctity  and 
with  constant  observance  of  this  law,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  divine  religion,  should  receive 
recompense  for  their  labors.  Wherefore  it  2 
i^-jmy^will  that  those  within  the^  province 
entrustedTto  thee,*  in  the  catholic  Church,  over 
which  Caecilianus  presides,*  who  give  their  ser- 
vices to  this  holy  religion,  and  who  are  com- 
monly called  clergymen,  be  entirely  exempted 
from  all  public  duties,  that  they  may  not  by  any 
error  or  sacrilegious  negligence  be  drawn  away 
from  the  service  due  to  the  Deity,  but  may 
devote  themselves  without  any  hindrance  to 
their  own  law.  For  it  seems  that  when  they 
show  greatest  reverence  to  the  Deity,  the  great- 
est benefits  accrue  to  the  state.  Farewell, 
our    most    esteemed  and  beloved    Anulinus." 

part  to  suppress  schismatics.  In  3x6  he  enacted  a  stringent  law 
against  the  Donatists  (see  the  previous  chapter,  note  x6),  which, 
however,  he  withdrew  within  a  few  years,  finding  tlM  policy  of 
repression  an  unwise  one.  The  same  was  done  later  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ariams,  whom  he  at  first  endeavored  to  suppress  by 
force,  but  afterward  tolerated.  His  successors  were  in  the  main  far 
less  tolerant  than  he  was,  and  heretics  and  schismatics  were  fre> 
qucntly  treated  with  great  harshness  during  the  fourth  and  following 
cen  tunes. 

*  Municipal  offices  and  magistracies  were  a  great  burden  under 
the  later  Roman  empire.  They  entailed  heavy  expenses  for  those 
who  filled  them,  and  consequently,  unless  a  man's  wealth  was  large, 
and  his  desire  for  distinction  very  great,  he  was  glad  to  be  exempted, 
if  possible,  from  the  necessity  of  supporting  sucn  expensive  honors, 
wmch  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  refuse.  The  same  was  true  of  almost 
all  the  offices,  municipal  and  provincial  offices,  high  and  low.  Dis- 
charging the  duties  of  an  office  was  in  fact  practically  paying  a 
heavy  tax  to  government,  and  of  course  the  fewer  there  were  that 
were  compelled  to  pay  tnis  tax,  the  greater  the  burden  upon  the 
few.  As  a  consequence,  the  exemption  of  any  class  of  persons 
always  aroused  opposition  from  those  who  were  not  exempted.  In 
granting  this  immunity  to  the  clergy,  however,  Constantine  was 
granting  them  only  what  had  Idng  been  enjoyed^  by  the  heathen 

{>riesthood,  and  also  by  some  of  the  learned  professions.  The  privi- 
ege  bestowed  here  upon  the  African  clergy  was  afterward  extended 
to  those  of  other  provinces,  as  we  learn  from  the  Theodosian  Code, 
x6.  a.  3  (a.d.  3x9).  The  direct  result  of  the  exemption  was  that 
many  persons  of  means  secured  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
in  order  to  escape  the  burden  of  office-holding;  and  this  practice 
increased  so  rapidly  that  within  a  few  years  the  emperor  was  obliged 
to  enact  various  laws  restricting  the  privilege.  See  Hatch's  Con- 
ttitution  0/  the  Early  Christ.  Churches^  p.  X44  sq. 

*  iv9i<niM%  avakif^tla'ay  icdi  ^vkarrotnyiiv. 

s  i.e.  the  proconsular  province  of  Africa  (see  above,  chap.  5, 

i  «8). 

*  i.e.  the  Church  of  the  eadre  province;  for  the  bishop  of 
Carthage  was  the  metropolitan  of  the  province,  and  indeed  was 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Subsequent  Wickedness  of  LiciniuSy  and  his 

Death. 

1  Such  blessings  did  divine  and  heavenly 
grace  confer  upon  us  through  the  appear- 
ance of  our  Saviour,  and  such  was  the  abun- 
dance of  benefits  which  prevailed  among  all 
men  in  consequence  of  the   peace  which'  we 

enjoyed.    And  thus  were  our  affairs  crowned 

2  with  rejoicings  and  festivities.     But  malig- 
nant envy,  and  the  demon  who  loves  that 

which  is  evil,  were  not  able  to  bear  the  sight  of 
these   things;   and   moreover  the  events   that 
befell  the  tyrants  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned were  not  sufficient  to  bring  Licinius 

3  to  sound  reason.     For  the  latter,  although 
his  government  was  prosperous  and  he  was 

honored  with  the  second  rank  after  the  great 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  was  connected  with 
him  by  the  closest  ties  of  marriage,  abandoned 
the  imitation  of  good  deeds,  and  emulated  the 
wickedness  of  the  impious  tyrants  whose  end 
he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  chose  rather 
to  follow  their  principles  than  to  continue  in 
friendly  relations  with  him  who  was  better  than 
they.  Being  envious  of  the  common  benefiaurtor, 
he  waged  an  impious  and  most  terrible  war 
against  him,  paying  regard  neither  to  laws  of 
nature,  nor  treaties,  nor  blood,  and  giving 

4  no  thought  to  covqnants.^    For  Constantine, 
like  an  all-gracious  emperor,  giving  him 

the  leading  bishop  of  North  Africa,  and  thus  recog;nixed  as  in  some 
sense  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  that  entire  section  of  country. 

^  To  speak  of  Lictnius  as  alone  responsible  for  the  civil  war 
between  hunself  and  Constantine,  which  ended  in  his  own  downfisdl, 
is  quite  unjustifiable;  indeed,  this  entire  chapter  is  a  painful  example 
of  the  way  in  which  prejudice  distorts  facts.  The  positions  of  the 
two  emperors  was  such  that  a  final  strugi^e  between  them  for  the 
sole  supremacy  was  inevitable.  Already,  m  3x4,  a  war  broke  out, 
which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  Licinius'  refusal  to  deliver  up 
a  relative  of  his  own,  who  had  in  some  way  been  concerned  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Constantine.  The  occasion  of  the  war  is  not 
perfectly  plain,  but  it  is  certain  that  Constantine.  not  Licinius,  was 
the  aegressor.  Constantine  came  off  victorious,  out  was  not  able  to 
overthrow  his  rival,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  Illyricum, 
one  of  Licinius'  most  important  provinces,  was  ceded  to  Constantine. 
The  two  emperors  remained  at  peace,  each  waiting  for  a  time  when 
he  could  with  advantage  attack  the  other,  until  393,  when  a  second 
and  greater  war  broke  out,  to  which  Eusebius,  who  omits  all  refer- 
ence to  the  former,  refers  in  these  two  chapters.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  this  war,  as  of  the  former,  is  obscure,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  due  to  Constantine's  pity  for  the  oppressed  Christian  subjects  of 
Licinius.  and  his  pious  desire  to  avenge  their  sufferings,  as  Eusebius, 
who  in  his  Vita  Const.  l\.  ^,  in  contradiction  to  this  present  pas- 
sage, claims  for  his  prince  trie  honor  of  beginning  the  war  without 
any  other  provocation,  would  have  us  believe.  Doubtless  the  lact 
that  Licimus  was  persecuting  his  Christian  subjecu  had  much  to 
do  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  for  Constantine  saw  clearly  that 
Licinius  had  weakened  his  hold  upon  his  subjects  by  his  conduct, 
and  that  therefore  a  good  time  had  arrived  to  strike  the  decisive 
blow.  A  pretext — for  of  course  Consuntine  could  not  go  to  war 
without  some  more  material  and  plausible  pretext  than  sjrmpathy 
with  oppressed  Christian  brethren — was  furnished  by  some  sort 
of  a  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  two 
sovereigns  in  the  border  territory  along  the  Danube  frontier,  and 
the  war  be^an  by  Constantine  taking  the  initiative,  and  invading  his 
rival's  territory.  Two  battles  were  fought,  —  one  at  AdrianopTe  in 
July,  and  the  other  at  Chrysopolis  in  ^ptember,  333,  —  in  both  of 
which  Constantine  was  victorious,  and  the  latter  of  which  resulted 
in  the  surrender  of  Licinius,  and  the  accession  of  Constantine  to  the 
supreme  sovereignty  of  both  East  and  West.  Cf.  Gibbon,  Harper's 
ed.,  L  p.  490  sq.,  and  Burckhardt's  Zeit  Cfffutanttns,  ad  ed., 
p.  338  sq.  ^  See  below,  p.  400. 


evidences  of  true  favor,  did  not  refuse  alliance 
with  him,  and  did  not  refuse  him  the  illustrious 
marriage  with  his  sister,  but  honored  him  by 
making  him  a  partaker  of  the  ancestral  nobility 
and  the  ancient  imperial  blood,'*  and  granted 
him  the  right  of  sharing  in  the  dominion  over 
all  as  a  brother-in-law  and  co-regent,  conferring 
upon  him  the  government  and  administration  of 
no  less  a  portion  of  the  Roman  provinces 
than  he  himself  possessed.'     But  Licinius,       5 
on  the  contrary,  pursued  a  course  directly 
opposite  to  this ;  forming  daily  all  kinds  of  plots 
against  his  superior,  and   devising  all  sorts  of 
mischief,  that  he  might  repay  his  benefactor 
with  evils.    At  first  he  attempted  to  conceal  his 
preparations,  and  pretended  to  be  a  friend,  and 
practiced   frequently  fraud  and  deceit,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  easily  accomplish  the 
desired  end.*    But  God  was  the  friend,  pro-      6 
tector,  and  guardian  of  Constantine,  and 
bringing  the  plots  which  had  been  formed  in 
secrecy  and  darkness  to  the  light,  he  foiled  them. 
So  much  virtue  does  the  great  armor  of  piety 
possess  for  the  warding  off  of  enemies  and  for 
the  preservation  of  our  own  safety.     Protected 
by  this,  our  most  divinely  favored  emperor  es- 
caped the  multitudinous  plots  of  the  abom- 
inable man.    But  when  Licinius  perceived       7 
that  his  secret  preparations  by  no  means 
progressed  according  to  his  mind,  —  for  God 
revealed  every  plot  and  wickedness  to  the  God- 
favored  emperor, — being  no  longer  able  to  con- 
ceal himself,  he  undertook  an  open  war.^ 
And  at  the  same  time  that  he  determined       8 
to   wage   war  with   Constantine,   he    also 
proceeded  to  join  battle  with  the  God  of  the 
universe,  whom  he  knew  that  Constantine  wor- 
shiped, and  began,  gently  for  a  time  and  quietly, 
to  attack  his  pious  subjects,  who  had  never  done 
his  government  any  harm.^    This  he  did  under 

*  A  more  flagrant  misrepresentation  of  facts  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  Licinius  received  his  appointment  directly  from  Galerius 
and  owed  nothing  whatever  to  Constantine ;  in  fact^  was  an  Augustus 
before  the  latter  was,  and  held  his  half  of  the  empire  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  latter,  and  indeed  by  a  far  clearer  title  than  Constamtine 
held  nis.    See  above,  Bk.  VIIL  chap.  13,  notes  x8  and  ax. 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Licinius  was  any  more 
guiltythan  Constantine  in  these  respects. 

*  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Eusebius'  own  statement  in 
his  yiia  Const,  IL  3  (see  above,  note  t),  and  is  almost  c^enainly 
incorrect. 

*  Licinius,  as  GSrres  has  shown  in  his  able  essay  Die  Licinian^ 
ische  ChrtsteHverfolgMng^  p.  5  sq.,  did  not  begin  to  persecute  the 
Christians  until  tne  year  3x9  (the  persecution  was  formerly  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  tiegun  some  three  or  four  years  eariier). 
The  causes  of  his  change  of  policy  in  this  matter  it  is  tmpoastble  to 
state  with  certainty,  but  the  exceedingly  foolish  step  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  due  to  his  growing  hatrra  and  suspicion  of  the  Chris- 
tians as  the  friends  of  Constantine.  Though  he  had  not  hitherto 
been  hostile  to  them,  he  had  yet  never  taken  any  pains  to  win  their 
friendship  and  to  secure  their  enthusiastic  suoport  as  Constantine 
had,  and  as  a  consequence  they  naturally  loolced  with  envy  upon 
their  brethren  in  the  west,  who  were  enjoying  such  signal  marks  of 
imperial  favor.  Licinius  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  this;  and  as 
the  relations  between  himself  and  Constantine  became  more  and 
more  strained,  it  was  not  unnatural  for  him  to  acquire  a  peculiar 
enmity  toward  them,  and  finally  to  suspect  them  of  a  conspiracy  in 
favor  of  his  rival.  Whether  he  nad  any  grounds  for  such  a  suspicion 
we  do  not  know,  but  at  any  rate  he  besan  to  show  his  changed  atti- 
tude in  ^xo  by  clearing  his  palace  of  Christians  (see  f  10).    No 

I  more  foolish  step  caa  be  imagined  than  the  opening  of  «  peisecutioa 
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the  compulsion  of  his  innate  wickedness 

9  which  drove  him  into  terrible  blindness.   He 
did  not  therefore  keep  before  his  eyes  the 

memory  of  those  who  had  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians before  him,  nor  of  those  whose  destroyer 
and  executioner  he  had  been  appointed,  on 
account  of  the  impieties  which  they  had  com- 
mitted. But  departing  from  sound  reason,  being 
seized,  in  a  word,  with  insanity,  he  determined 
to  war  against  God  himself  as  the  ally  of  Con- 
stantine,  instead  of  against  the  one  who  was 

10  assisted  by  him.     And  in  the  first  place,  he 
drove  from  his  house  every  Christian,  thus 

depriving  himself,  wretched  man,  of  the  prayers 
which  they  offered  to  God  in  his  behalf,  which 
they  are  accustomed,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  their  fathers,  to  offer  for  all  men.  Then  he 
commanded  that  the  soldiers  in  the  cities  should 
be  cashiered  and  stripped  of  their  rank  unless 
they  chose  to  sacrifice  to  the  demons.  And  yet 
these  were  small  matters  when  compared 

11  with  the  greater  things  that  followed.    Why 
is  it  necessary  to  relate  minutely  and  in 

detail  all  that  was  done  by  the  hater  of  God, 
and  to  recount  how  this  most  lawless  man  in- 
vented unlawful  laws  ?  *  He  passed  an  ordinance 
that  no  one  should  exercise  humanity  toward  the 
sufferers  in  prison  by  giving  them  food,  and  that 
none  should  show  mercy  to  those  that  were  per- 
ishing of  hunger  in  bonds ;  that  no  one  should 
in  any  way  be  kind,  or  do  any  good  act,  even 
though  moved  by  Nature  herself  to  sympathize 
with  one's  neighbors.  And  this  was  indeed  an 
openly  shameftil  and  most  cruel  law,  calculated 
to  expel  all  natural  kindliness.  And  in  addition 
to  this  it  was  also  decreed,  as  a  punishment,  that 
those  who  showed  compassion  should  suffer  the 
same  things  with  those  whom  they  compassion- 
ated ;  and  that  those  who  kindly  ministered  to 


at  this  critical  juncture.  Just  at  a  time  when  he  needed  the  most 
loyal  support  of  all  his  subjects,  he  wantonly  alienated  the  affections 
01  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  them,  and  in  the  very  act  nye 
them  good  reason  to  become  devoted  adherenu  of  his  enemy.  The 
persecution  of  Licinius,  as  Gdrres  has  clearly  shown  (i^iV/.  p.  99  sq.) 
was  limited  in  its  extent  and  mild  in  its  character.  It  began,  as 
Eusebius  informs  us,  with  the  expulsion  of  Christians  from  the  pal- 
ace, but  even  here  it  was  not  universal ;  at  least,  Eusebius  of  Xico- 
media  and  other  prominent  clergymen  still  remained  Licinius'  friends, 
and  were  treated  as  such  by  him.  In  fact,  be  evidently  punished  only 
those  whom  he  thought  to  be  his  enemies  and  to  be  interested  in  the 
success  of  Constantine,  if  not  directly  conspiring  in  his  behalf.  No 
general  edicts  of  persecution  were  issued  by  him,  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  Christians  seem  to  have  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  occa- 
sional loss  of  propertjr  or  banishment,  or,  still  less  frequently,  im- 
prisonment. A  few  bishops  appear  to  have  been  put  to  deatn,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  suffered  at  the  command  of 
Licinius  himself.  Of  course,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  hos- 
tile to  the  Christians,  fanatical  heathen  officials  might  venture,  oc- 
casionally at  least,  to  violate  the  existing  laws  and  bring  hated 
bishops  10  death  on  one  pretext  or  another.  But  such  cases  were 
certainly  rare,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  no  instances  of  execu- 
tion on  the  simple  ground  of  Christianity,  as  indeed  there  could  not 
be  while  the^  E^ict  of  Milan  remained  unrepealed.  Eusebius'  state* 
noent  that  Licinius  was  about  to  proceed  to  severer  measures,  when 
the  war  with  Constantine  broke  out  and  put  a  stop  to  his  plans,  is 
very  likely  true;  but  otherwise  his  report  is  rather  highly  colored, 
as  many  other  sources  fully  warrant  us  in  saying.  For  a  careful  ana 
very  satisfactory  discussion  of  this  whole  subject,  see  GSrres,  ^id. 
p.  3a  sq. 

*  Note  the  play  on  the  word  v6ii9^,  v6iA0vt  ai^dfiovf  o  vavavQfua* 
raroK. 


the  suffering  should  be  thrown  into  bonds  and 
into  prison,  and  should  endure  the  same  punish- 
ment with  the  sufferers.  Such  were  the  decrees 
of  Licinius. 

Why  should  we  recount  his  innovations  12 
in  regard  to  marriage  or  in  regard  to  the 
dying  —  innovations  by  which  he  ventured  to 
annul  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Romans  which 
had  been  well  and  wisely  formed,  and  to  intro- 
duce certain  barbarous  and  cruel  laws,  which 
were  truly  unlawful  and  lawless?^  He  invented, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  provinces  which  were 
subject  to  him,  innumerable  prosecutions,'  and 
all  sorts  of  methods  of  extorting  gold  and  silver,! 
new  measurements  of  land  *  and  injurious  exac- 
tions from  men  in  the  country,  who  were 
no  longer  living,  but  long  since  dead.  Why  13 
is  it  necessary  to  speak  at  length  of  the 
banishments  which,  in  addition  to  these  things, 
this  enemy  of  mankind  inflicted  upon  those 
who  had  done  no  wrong,  the  expatriations  of 
men  of  noble  birth  and  high  reputation  whose 
young  wives  he  snatched  from  them  and  con- 
signed to  certain  baser  fellows  of  his  own,  to  be 
shamefully  abused  by  them,  and  the  many  mar- 
ried women  and  virgins  upon  whom  he  gratified 
his  passions,  although  he  was  in  advanced  age  ^^ 
—  why,  I  say,  is  it  necessary  to  speak  at  length 
of  these  things,  when  the  excessive  wickedness 
of  his  last  deeds  makes  the  first  appear 
small  and  of  no  account?  For,  finally,  he  14 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  madness  that  he 
attacked  the  bishops,  supposing  that  they — as 
servants  of  the  God  over  all — would  be  hos- 
tile to  his  measures.  He  did  not  yet  proceed 
against  them  openly,  on  account  of  his  fear  of 
his  superior,  but  as  before,  secretly  and  craftily, 
employing  the  treachery  of  the  governors  for 
the  destruction  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
them.  And  the  manner  of  their  murder  was 
strange,  and  such  as  had  never  before  been 
heard  of.    The  deeds  which  he  performed     15 

'  Another  play  upon  the  same  word:  ytff&ovv,  &vtf^ov«  in  aAi|- 
Mm  Koi  sropaifo^ovf . 

>  crto-K^^tif .  The  same  word  is  used  in  connection  with  Maxi- 
minus  in  Bk.  VIIL  chap,  x^  f  xo,  above.  Valesius  cites  passa^ 
from  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Libanius,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Xicintus 
was  very  kindly  disposed  toward  the  rural  population  of  his  realm, 
and  that  the  cities  flourished  greatly  imder  him.  Moreover,  Zosi- 
mus  gives  just  such  an  account  of  Constantine  as  Eusebius  gives  of 
Licinius.  Allowance  must  undoubtedly  be  made  on  the  one  side  for 
Eusebius'  prejudice  against  Licinius,  as  on  the  other  for  Zosimus^ 
well-known  hatred  of  Constantine.  Doubtless  both  accounts  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  though  they  probably  contain  considerable 
truth,  for  there  were  few  Koman  emperors  that  did  not  practice 
severe  exactions  upon  their  subjects,  at  times  at  least,  if  not  continue 
ally,  and  it  is  always  easy  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  notice  the  dark 
and  to  overlook  the  bright  features  of  a  reign.  Licinius  was  ccr> 
tainly  a  cruel  man  in  many  respects,  and  one  hardly  csures  to  enter 
the  lists  in  his  defense,  but  it  should  be  observed  that,  until  he  be- 
came Uie  enemy  of  Constantine  and  the  persecutor  of  the  Christians^ 
Eusebius  uniformly  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  Compare 
Stroth's  note  ad  ioeum  (ouoted  also  by  Ooss). 

*  i.e.  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  assessmente,  which  is  always 
apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  oppressive  act,  whether  unjust  or  not. 

^^  itrvATdyripttv.  Valesius  remarks  that,  according  to  the  epit- 
omist  of  victor,  Licinius  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hu  age,  so  tnat 
at  the  time  of  whidi  Eusebius  was  speaking  ne  was  little  more  than 
I  fifty  years  of  age. 
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at  Amaseia^  and  in  the  other  cities  of  Pon- 
tus  surpassed  every  excess  of  cruelty.  Some  of 
the  churches  of  God  were  again  razed  to  the 
ground,  others  were  closed,  so  that  none  of 
those  accustomed  to  frequent  them  could  enter 
them  and  render  the  worship  due  to  God. 

16  For  his  evil  conscience  led  him  to  suppose 
that  prayers  were  not  offered  in  his  behalf ; 

but  he  was  persuaded  that  we  did  everything  in 

the  interest  of  fhe  God-beloved  emperor,  and 

that  we  supplicated  God  for  him.**    Therefore 

he   hastened  to   turn  his  fury  against  us. 

17  And  then  those  among  the  governors  who 
wished  to  flatter  him,  perceiving   that  in 

doing  such  things  they  pleased  the  impious 
tyrant,"  made  some  of  the  bishops  suffer  the 
penalties  customarily  inflicted  upon  criminals, 
and  led  away  and  without  any  pretext  punished 
like  murderers  those  who  had  done  no  wrong. 
Some  now  endured  a  new  form  of  death :  hav- 
ing their  bodies  cut  into  many  pieces  with  the 
sword,  and  after  this  savage  and  most  horrible 
spectacle,  being  thrown  into  the  depths  of 

18  the  sea  as  food  for  fishes.    Thereupon  the 
worshipers  of  God  again  fled,  and  fields  and 

deserts,  forests  and  mountains,  again  received 
the  servants  of  Christ.     And  when  the  impious 
tyrant  had  thus  met  with  success  in  these  meas- 
ures, he  Anally  planned  to  renew  the  per- 

19  secution  against  all.    And  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  his  design,  and  there  would 

have  been  nothing  to  hinder  him  in  the  work, 
had  not  God,  the  defender  of  the  lives  of  his 
own  people,  most  quickly  anticipated  that  which 
was  about  to  happen,  and  caused  a  great  light 
to  shine  forth  as  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  and 
gloomy  night,  and  raised  up  a  deliverer  for  all, 
leading  into  those  regions  with  a  lofty  arm,  his 
servant,  Constantine. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

77ie  Victory  of  Constantine^  and  the  Blessings 
which  under  Kim  accrued  to  the  Subjects  of 
the  Roman  Empire, 

1  To  him,  therefore,  God  granted,   from 
heaven  above,  the  deserved  fruit  of  piety, 

the  trophies  ^  victory  over  the  impious,  and 

he  cast  the  guilty  one  with  all  his  counselors 

and  friends  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Con- 

2  stantine.      For  when   Licinius  carried  his 
madness  to  the  last  extreme,  the  emperor, 

the  friend  of  God,  thinking  that  he  ought  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated,  acting  upon  the  basis  of 
sound  judgment,  and  mingling  the  firm  princi- 

^*  Amaieia,  or  Amasia,  as  it  is  more  commonly  calledt  was  an 
important  city  of  Pontus,  situated  on  the  river  Iris. 

"  Eusebius  makes  it  clear  enough  in  this  sentence  that  Licinius 
suspected  a  treasonable  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Christians. 
See  above,  note  z. 

"  See  ibid. 


pies  of  justice  vidth  humanity,  gladly  determined 
to  come  to  the  protection  of  those  who  were 
oppressed  by  the  tyrant,  and  undertook,  by  put- 
ting a  few  destroyers  out  of  the  way,  to  save 
the  greater  part  of  the  human  race.^  For  3 
when  he  had  formerly  exercised  humanity 
alone  and  had  shown  mercy  to  him  who  was  not 
worthy  of  sympathy,  nothing  was  accomplished ; 
for  Licinius  did  not  renounce  his  wickedness, 
but  rather  increased  his  fury  against  the  peoples 
that  were  subject  to  him,  and  there  was  left  to 
the  afflicted  no  hope  of  salvation,  oppressed 
as  they  were  by  a  savage  beast.  Wherefore,  4 
the  protector  of  the  virtuous,  mingling  hatred 
for  evil  with  love  for  good,  went  forth  with  his 
son  Crispus,  a  most  beneficent  prince,'  and  ex- 
tended a  saving  right  hand  to  all  that  were  per- 
ishing. Both  of  them,  father  and  son,  under 
the  protection,  as  it  were,  of  God,  the  universal 
King,  with  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of 
all,  as  their  leader  and  ally,  drew  up  their  forces 
on  all  sides  against  the  enemies  of  the  Deity  and 
won  an  easy  victory;'  God  having  prospered 
them  in  the  battle  in  all  respects  according 
to  their  wish.  Thus,  suddenly,  and  sooner  5 
than  can  be  told,  those  who  yesterday  and 
the  day  before  breathed  death  and  threatening 
were  no  more,  and  not  even  their  names  were 
remembered,  but  their  inscriptions  and  their 
honors  suffered  the  merited  disgrace.  And  the 
things  which  Licinius  with  his  own  eyes  had 
seen  come  upon  the  former  impious  tyrants  he 
himself  likewise  suffered,  because  he  did  not 
receive  instruction  nor  learn  wisdom  from  the 
chastisements  of  his  neighbors,  but  followed  the 
same  path  of  impiety  which  they  had  trod,  and 
was  justly  hurled  over  the  same  precipice. 
Thus  he  lay  prostrate.  6 

But  Constantine,  the  mightiest  victor, 
adorned  with  every  virtue  of  piety,  together  with 
his  son  Crispus,  a  most  God-beloved  prince, 
and  in  all  respects  like  his  father,  recovered  the 
East  which  belonged  to  them  ;^  and  they  formed 
one  united  Roman  empire  as  of  old,  bringing 
under  their  peaceful  sway  the  whole  world  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  opposite  quarter, 
both  north  and  south,  even  to  the  extremities 

>  Eusebius  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  the  origin  of  the  war  in 
his  Vita  Const.  II.  3.    Cf.  the  previous  chapter,  note  i. 

s  Kpitf-vy  Bo^iAct  ^lAai^pMvorftry.  Cnspus,  the  oldest  son  of 
Constantine,  by  his  first  wife  Minervina,  was  bora  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  made  Cesar  in  ^17,  and  put  to  d^th 
by  Constantine  in  336  on  suspicion,  whether  justified  or  not  we  do 
not  know,  of  conspiracy  and  treason.  Our  sources  agree  in  pnv 
nouncing  nim_  a  young  man  of  most  excellent  character  and  marked 
ability:  and  indeed  he  proved  his  valor  and  military  talents  in  the 
west  ma  campaign  against  the  Franks,  and  also  in  the  sresent  war 
with  Licinius,  in  which  he  won  a  great  naval  battle,  ana  thus  con- 
tributed materially  to  his  father's  victory.  His  execution  is  the 
darkest  blot  on  the  memory  of  Constantine,  and  however  it  may  be 
palliated  can  never,  as  it  seems,  be  excused.  Eusebius  prudently 
omits  all  reference  to  it  in  his  Vita  Const. 

'  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  September,  393.  See  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  note  4. 

*  T^v  oiK9iav  itfap  iLvt\an.fia»ov.  Constantine's  sole  right  to  the 
East  was  the  right  of  conquest. 
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7  of  the  declining  day.      All  fear  therefore 
of  those  who  had  formerly  afflicted  them 

was  taken  away  from  men,  and  they  cele- 
brated splendid  and  festive  days.  Everything 
was  filled  with  light,  and  those  who  before  were 
downcast  beheld  each  other  with  smiling  faces 
and  beaming  eyes.  With  dances  and  hymns, 
in  city  and  country,  they  glorified  first  of  all 
God  the  universal  King,  because  they  had  been 
thus  taught,  and  then  the  pious  emperor 

8  with  his  God-beloved  children.    There  was 
oblivion  of  past  evils  and  forgetfulness  of 

every  deed  of  impiety ;  there  was  enjoyment  of 
present  benefits  and  expectation  of  those  yet  to 
come.  Edicts  fiill  of  clemency  and  laws  con- 
taining tokens  of  benevolence  and  true  piety 


were  issued  in  every  place  by  the  victorious 
emperor.^  Thus  after  all  tyranny  had  been  9 
purged  away,  the  empire  which  belonged  to 
them  was  preserved  firm  and  without  a  rival  for 
Constantine  and  his  sons  alone.'  And  having 
obliterated  the  godlessness  of  their  predecessors, 
recognizing  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them 
by  God,  they  exhibited  their  love  of  virtue  and 
their  love  of  God,  and  their  piety  and  gratitude 
to  the  Deity,  by  the  deeds  which  they  performed 
in  the  sight  of  aU  men. 


*  Some  of  these  laws  of  Coastantiiie  have  heen  presenred  by 
Ettsebius  in  his  Fijte  Catui.  Bk.  II. 

«  It  is  clear  from  this  statement,  as  well  as  from  the  references  to 
Crispus  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  that  the  ffitUty  was  completed 
before  his  execution.    See  above,  p.  45. 
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On  Bk.  III.  chap.  3,  §  S  (note  17,  continued). 

Since  this  note  was  in  type  Dr.  Gardiner's  admirable  and  exhaustive  essay  on  the  authorship 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (in  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers^  First  Series,  Vol.  XIV.  p. 
341  sq.)  has  come  to  hand^  and  I  have  been  much  pleased  to  see  that  the  theory  that  Barnabas 
wrote  the  epistle  is  accepted  and  defended  with  vigor. 

On  Bk.  III.  chap.  3,  §  6  (note  22,  continued). 

Upon  the  last  chapter  of  Romans  and  its  relation  to  the  remainder  of  the  epistle,  see  espe- 
cially Farrar*s  Life  and  Work  of  St  Paul,  p.  450  sq.,  Weiss'  Einkitung  in  das  N.  T.  p.  245  sq., 
Pfieiderer's  Urchristenthum^  p.  145,  Renan's  Saint  Paul^  p.  461  sq.  (maintaining  that  an  editor 
has  combined  four  copies  of  the  one  encyclical  letter  of  Paul,  addressed  severally  to  as  many 
different  churches),  Lightfoot's  Commentary  on  Philipfians,  p.  172  sq.,  and  Schaflf,  Ck.  History, 
I.  p.  765- 

On  Bk.  III.  chap.  24,  §  17  (note  18,  continued). 

In  three  places  in  the  Church  History  (Bk.  III.  chap.  24,  §  17,  chap.  25,  §  2,  and  chap.  39, 
§  16)  John's  "former"  epistle  is  referred  to,  as  if  he  had  written  only  two.  In  the  last  passage 
the  use  of  trporipa  instead  of  vpwnj  might  be  explained  as  Westcott  suggests  (  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  p.  77,  note  2),  by  supposing  Eusebius  to  be  reproducing  the  words  of  Papias ;  but  in 
the  other  passages  this  explanation  will  not  do,  for  the  words  are  certainly  Eusebius'  own.  In 
the  Muratorian  Canon  only  two  epistles  of  John  are  mentioned,  and  in  Irenseus  the  second  epistle 
is  quoted  as  if  it  were  the  first  (see  Westcott,  ibid.  p.  384,  note  i).  These  facts  lead  Westcott 
to  ask :  "  Is  it  possible  that  the  second  epistle  was  looked  upon  as  an  appendix  to  the  first  ?  and 
may  we  thus  explain  the  references  to  two  epistles  of  John?  "  He  continues :  "The  first  epistle, 
as  is  well  known,  was  called  ad  Parthos  by  Augustine  and  some  other  Latin  authorities ;  and  the 
same  title  ?rpof  TLapBw^  is  given  to  the  second  epistle  in  one  Greek  manuscript  (62  Scholz).  The 
Latin  translation  of  Clement's  Outlines  (IV.  66)  says :  Secunda  Johannis  epistola  qua  ad  virgines 
(irap^cFovc)  scripta  simpiissima  est,  Jerome,  it  may  be  added,  quotes  names  from  the  third 
epistle  as  from  the  second  {De  nom,  Hebr,)'^  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bk.  V.  chap.  8,  §  7,  Euse- 
bius speaks  of  the  "first"  {irpwni)  epistle  of  John,  and  in  Bk.  III.  chap.  25,  §  3,  he  expressly 
mentions  a  second  and  third  epistle  of  John.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  the  use  of 
irporipa  instead  of  wfxirrrf  in  connection  with  John's  first  epistle  may  mean  as  used  by  others,  it 
does  not  indicate  a  knowledge  of  only  a  first  and  second  as  used  by  him.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  however,  that  Westcott's  suggestion  may  be  correct,  and  that  the  first  and  second 
epistles  were  sometimes  looked  upon  as  but  one,  and  it  is  possible  that  such  use  of  them  by  some 
of  his  predecessors  may  account  for  Eusebius'  employment  of  the  word  irportpa  in  three  separate 
passages. 

On  Bk.  III.  chap.  25,  §  4  (note  18,  continued). 

The  words  17  ^cpo/icn;  BapvdPa  iirurroXi^  have  been  commonly  translated  "the  so-called  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,"  or  "  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,"  implying  a  doubt  in  Eusebius'  mind  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  work.  This  translation,  however,  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  unwarranted. 
There  are  passages  in  Eusebius  where  the  word  <^cpo/uuu  used  in  connection  with  writings  cannot 
by  any  possibility  be  made  to  bear  this  meaning ;  cases  in  which  it  can  be  interpreted  only 
^*to  be  extant"  or  "in  circulation."  Compare,  for  instance,  Bk.  11.  chap.  15,  §  i,  MapKw  ov 
TO  cvayycViov  ^€p€Tai ;  II.  1 8.  6,  fiovopipXa  avrov  ^iptroi. ;  III.  9.  4  ;  III.  16  ;  III.  25.  3,  1^  Acyo- 
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fi,€irti  ^laKiLPov  f^ipiToi ;  III.  37.  4  ;  III.  39.  i  ;  IV.  3.  i,  tlam  Sk  ^^pcnu  irapa  trktiarois  ;  IV.  14.  9, 
€r  T^  SvfktoOturg  wpoi  ^iXiirmjcriovs  avrdv  ypa^^  ^tpofUyg  ci«  Sci)/m>.  Compare  also  IV.  15.  i  ;  IV. 
33.  4,  9j  la;  IV.  24.  I ;  IV.  28;  V.  5.  6;  19.  3;  23.  2;  24.  10;  VI.  15.  i;  VI.  20,  &c. 
These  passages,  and  many  others  which  are  cited  by  Heinichen  (Vol.  III.  p.  91),  prove  that  the 
word  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  "  extant  '*  or  "  in  circulation.'*  But  in  spite  of  these 
numerous  examples,  Heinichen  maintains  that  the  word  is  also  used  by  Eusebius  in  another  and 
quite  different  sense ;  namely,  **  so-called  "  or  "  ascribed  to,"  thus  equivalent  to  XsyofUytf.  A  care> 
ful  examination,  however,  of  all  the  passages  cited  by  him  in  illustration  of  this  second  meaning 
will  show  that  'in  them  too  the  word  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  in  those  already 
referred  to ;  in  fact,  that  in  many  of  them  that  is  in  itself  the  more  natural  interpretation.  The 
passages  to  which  we  refer  are  Bk.  III.  chap.  25,  §§  2,  3,  and  4 ;  III.  3.  i,  r^v  8c  ^epoficn;y  avrov 
^evTtpav ;  III.  39.  6  (where  I  ought  to  have  translated  **  is  extant  under  the  name  of  John  ").  To 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in  these  and  in  the  other  passages 
is  quite  arbitrary,  and  therefore  unwarranted.  The  sense  in  which,  as  we  have  found,  Eusebius 
so  commonly  employs  the  word  attaches  also  to  the  Latin  word  fertur  in  the  Muratorian  Canon. 
I  have  not  endeavored  to  trace  carefully  the  use  of  the  word  in  other  writers ;  but  while  many 
instances  occur  in  which  it  is  certainly  used  in  this  sense,  others  in  which  either  interpretation  is 
allowable,  I  have  not  yet  found  one  in  which  this  meaning  is  ruled  out  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
or  by  the  context.  In  view  of  these  facts  I  believe  we  should  be  careful  to  draw  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  Xcyo/4^  or  fcoAov/Acn;  and  ^cpo/icn;  when  used  in  connection  with  written  works. 

A  considerable  portion  of  my  translation  was  in  type  before  I  had  observed  this  distinction 
between  the  two  words,  which  is  commonly  quite  overlooked,  and  as  a  consequence  in  a  few 
cases  my  rendering  of  the  word  ^cpo/tcm;  is  inaccurate.  All  such  cases  I  have  endeavored  to  call 
attention  to  in  these  supplementary  notes. 

On  Bk.  III.  chap.  28,  §  i. 

For  the  Disputation  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  read  his  extant  Disputation. 

On  Bk.  III.  chap.  32,  §  6  (note  14^). 

The  Greek  reads  ircun;^  ifCKXi7<rcas  (without  the  article),  and  so,  two  lines  below,  ivirdarjf  iKKkti- 
av^  All  the  translators  (with  the  exception  of  Pratten  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  VIII., 
who  reads,  ^*  the  churches  ")  render  '^  the  whole  church,"  as  if  reading  iras  with  the  article.  We 
have  not,  it  is  true,  enough  of  Hegesippus*  writings  to  be  able  to  ascertain  positively  his  use  of 
ira«,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  carelessly  employed  it  indifferently  with  or  without  the  article  to 
signify  the  definite  "all"  or  "the  whole."  In  the  absence  of  positive  testimony,  however,  that 
he  failed  to  draw  the  proper  distinction  between  its  use  with  and  its  use  without  the  article,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Eusebius  himself  (as  well  as  other  early  Fathers  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
recall)  is  very  consistent  in  making  the  distinction,  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  in  my  translation 
to  depart  from  a  strict  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  phrases  in  question.  Moreover,  upon 
second  thought,  it  seems  quite  as  possible  that  Hegesippus  meant  to  say  "  every  "  not  "  all "  ; 
for  he  can  hwily  have  supposed  these  relatives  of  the  Lord  to  have  presided  literally  over  the 
whole  Church,  while  he  might  very  well  say  that  they  presided  each  over  the  church  in  the  city  in 
which  he  lived,  which  is  all  that  the  words  necessarily  imply.  The  phrase  just  below,  "  in  every 
church,"  is  perhaps  as  natural  as  "  in  the  whole  church." 

On  Bk.  III.  chap.  36,  §  13. 

For  the  EpistU  to  the  Philippians  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  read  his  extant  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians. 

On  Bk.  III.  chap.  39,  §  i  (note  \,  continued). 

Since  the  above  note  was  in  type  Resch's  important  work  on  the  Agrapha  (von  Gebhardt  and 
Hamack's  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  Bd.  V.  Heft  4)  has  come  to  hand.  On  p.  27  sq.  he  dis- 
cusses at  considerable  length  the  sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  He  accepts  the  theory  which 
is  most  widely  adopted  by  New-Testament  critics,  that  the  synoptic  tradition  as  contained  in  our 
Synoptic  Gospels  rests  upon  an  original  Gospel  of  Mark  (nearly  if  not  quite  identical  with  our 
present  Gospel  of  Mark)  and  a  pre-canonical  Hebrew  Gospel.  In  agreement  with  such  critics 
he  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  this  original  Hebrew  Gospel  and  our  canonical  Greek 
Matthew,  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  the  latter  reproduces  that  original  more  fully 
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than  either  of  the  other  Gospels  does.  This  original  Hebrew  he  then  identifies  with  the  Xoyca 
referred  to  by  Papias  as  composed  by  Matthew  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  (see  Bk.  III.  chap.  39, 
§  16)  ;  that  is,  with  the  traditional  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  (see  ibid.  chap.  24,  note  5).  The 
arguments  which  he  urges  in  support  of  this  position  are  very  strong.  Handmann  regards  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  second  original  source  of  the  synoptic  tradition,  along- 
side of  the  Ur- Marcus,  and  even  suggests  its  identification  with  the  Xoyca  of  Papias,  and  yet 
denies  its  identity  with  the  Hebrew  Matthew.  On  the  other  hand,  Resch  regards  the  Hebrew 
Matthew,  which  he  identifies  with  the  Xoyui  of  Papias,  as  the  second  original  source  of  the  synop- 
tic tradition,  alongside  of  Mark  or  the  Ur-Marcus,  and  yet,  like  Handmann,  though  on  entirely 
different  grounds,  denies  the  identity  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  Hebrew 
Matthew.  Their  positions  certainly  tend  to  confirm  my  suggestion  that  the  Hebrew  Matthew 
and  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  were  originally  identical  (see  above,  Bk.  III.  chap.  27, 
note  8). 

On  Bk.  III.  chap.  39,  §  6. 

For  ascribed  by  name  to  John,  read  extant  under  the  name  of  John, 

On  Bk.  III.  chap.  39,  §  16. 

For  from  the  first  epistle  of  John  and  from  that  of  Peter  likewise,  read  from  the  former 
epistle  of  John  and  from  the  episUe  of  Peter  likewise.    See  p.  388, 

On  Bk.  IV.  chap.  10. 
For  the  Pious,  read  Pius. 

On  Bk.  IV.  chap.  18,  §  2. 
For  the  Pious,  read  Pius. 

On  Bk.  V.  Introd.  §  i  (note  3,  continued) .     The  Successors  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Antoninus  Pius  was  succeeded  in  161  by  his  adopted  sons,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Verus  and  Lucius  Ceionius  ^EUus  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus.  Upon  his  accession  to 
the  throne  the  former  transferred  his  name  Verus  to  the  latter,  who  was  thenceforth  called 
Lucius  Aurelius  Verus.  In  his  Chronicle  Eusebius  keeps  these  two  princes  distinct,  but  in 
his  History  he  falls  into  sad  confusion  in  regard  to  them,  and  this  collusion  has  drawn  upon 
him  the  severe  censure  of  all  his  critics.  He  knew  of  course,  as  every  one  did,  that  Antoninus 
Pius  had  two  successors.  In  Bk.  IV.  chap.  14,  §  xo,  he  states  this  directly,  and  gives 
the  names  of  the  successors  as ''  Marcus  Aurelius  Verus,  who  was  also  called  Antoninus,"  and 
"  Lucius."  From  that  point  on  he  calls  the  former  of  these  princes  simply  Antoninus  Verus, 
Antoninus,  or  Verus,  dropping  entirely  the  name  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  Bk.  IV.  chap.  18,  §  2,  he 
speaks  of  the  emperor  '*  whose  times  we  are  now  recording,"  that  is,  the  successor  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  calls  him  Antoninus  Verus.  In  Bk.  V.  Introd.  §  i  he  refers  to  the  same  emperor  as 
Antoninus  Verus,  and  in  Bk.  V.  chap.  4,  §  3,  and  chap.  9,  he  calls  him  simply  Antoninus,  while 
in  Bk.  IV.  chap.  13,  §  8,  he  speaks  of  him  as  the  "  Emperor  Verus."  The  death  of  this  Emperor 
Antoninus  is  mentioned  in  Bk.  V.  chap.  9,  and  it  is  there  said  that  he  reigned  nineteen  years 
and  was  then  succeeded  by  Commodus.  It  is  evident  that  in  all  these  passages  he  is  referring 
to  the  emperor  whom  we  know  as  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  to  whom  he  gives  that  name  only  once, 
when  he  records  his  accession  to  the  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bk.  V.  chap.  5,  §  i,  Euse- 
bius speaks  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Caesar  and  expressly  distinguishes  him  from  the  Emperor 
Antbninus,  to  whom  he  has  referred  at  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter,  and  makes  him  the 
brother  of  that  emperor.  Again,  in  the  same  chapter,  §  6,  he  calls  this  Marcus  Aurelius  Caesar, 
just  referred  to,  the  "  Emperor  Marcus,"  still  evidently  distinguishing  him  from  the  Emperor 
Antoninus.  In  this  chapter,  therefore,  he  thinks  of  Marcus  Aurelius  as  the  younger  of  the  two 
sons  left  by  Antoninus  Pius ;  that  is,  he  identifies  him  with  the  one  whom  we  call  Lucius  Verus, 
and  whom  he  himself  calls  Lucius  in  Bk.  IV.  chap.  14,  §  10.  Eusebius  thus  commits  a  palpable 
error.    How  are  we  to  explain  it  ? 

The  explanation  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  circumstance  that  Eusebius  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  tradition  that  Marcus  Aurelius  was  not  a  persecutor  with  the  fact  known  to 
him  as  a  historian,  that  the  emperor  who  succeeded  Antoninus  Pius  was.  It  was  the 
common  belief  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  as  it  had  been  during  the  entire  preceding  century, 
that  all  the  good   emperors  had   been   friendly  to  the   Christians,   and  that  only   the    bad 
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emperors  had  persecuted.  Of  course,  among  the  good  emperors  was  included  the  philosophical 
Marcus  Aurelius  (cf.  e.g.  Tertullian's  ApoL  chap.  5,  to  which  Eusebius  refers  in  Bk.  V.  chap.  5). 
It  was  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  moreover,  that  the  story  of  the  Thundering  Legion  was  told  (see  ibid,). 
But  Eusebius  was  not  able  to  overlook  the  fact  that  numerous  martyrdoms  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  the  successor  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  had  the  documents  recording  the  terrible  persecu- 
tion at  Lyons  and  Vienne ;  he  had  an  apology  of  Melito,  describing  the  hardships  which  the 
Christians  endured  under  the  same  emperor  (see  Bk.  IV.  chap.  26).  He  found  himself,  as  an 
historian,  &ce  to  face  with  two  apparently  contradictory  lines  of  facts.  How  was  the  contradiction 
to  be  solved  ?  He  seems  to  have  solved  it  by  assuming  that  a  confusion  of  names  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  prince  commonly  known  as  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  noble  character  was  traditional, 
and  whose  friendship  to  the  Christians  he  could  not  doubt,  was  the  younger,  not  the  older  of  the 
two  brothers,  and  therefore  not  responsible  for  the  numerous  martyrdoms  which  took  place  after 
the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius.  And  yet  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself  even  in  his  History ;  for 
he  gives  the  two  brothers  their  proper  names  when  he  first  mentions  them,  and  says  nothing  of 
an  identification  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  Lucius.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  words  Marcus 
Aurelius,  which  are  used  nowhere  else  of  the  older  brother,  are  an  interpolation ;  but  for  this  there 
is  no  evidence,  and  it  may  be  suggested  as  more  probable  that  at  the  time  when  this  passage  was 
written  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  he  gives  distinctly  in  Bk.  V.  chap.  5  had  not  yet  oc- 
curred to  him.  That  he  should  be  able  to  fancy  that  Marcus  Aurelius  was  identical  with  Lucius  is 
perhaps  not  strange  when  we  remember  how  much  confusion  was  caused  in  the  minds  of  other 
writers  besides  himself  by  the  perplexing  identity  of  the  names  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Antonine  family.  To  the  two  successors  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  three  names,  Aurelius,  Verus,  and 
Antoninus,  alike  belonged.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Eusebius  should  under  the  circumstances 
think  that  the  name  Marcus  may  also  have  belonged  to  the  younger  one.  This  supposition  would 
seem  to  him  to  find  some  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  the  most  common  official  designation  of 
the  older  successor  of  Antoninus  Pius  was  not  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  Antoninus  simply,  or  M. 
Antoninus.  The  name  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Marcus  was  rather  a  popular  than  an  official  designa- 
tion. Even  in  the  Chronicle  there  seems  to  be  a  hint  that  Eusebius  thought  of  a  possible  distinc- 
tion between  Antoninus  the  emperor  and  Marcus,  or  Marcus  Aurelius ;  for  while  he  speaks  of  the 
**  Emperor  Antoninus  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  passages  in  which  he  recounts  the  story  of  the 
Thundering  Legion  (year  of  Abr.  2188),  he  says  at  the  close :  liiera  guoque  exstant  Marci  regis 
(the  M.  AureU  gravissimi  imperaioris  of  Jerome  looks  like  a  later  expansion  of  the  simpler  origi- 
nal) quibus  testaiur  capias  suas  iamiam  perituras  ChrisHanorum  precious  servaias  esse.  But  even 
when  he  had  reached  the  solution  pointed  out,  Eusebius  did  not  find  himself  clear  of  difficulties ; 
for  his  sources  put  the  occurrence  of  the  Thundering  Legion  after  the  date  at  which  the  younger 
brother  was  universally  supposed  to  have  died,  and  it  was  difficult  on  still  other  grounds  to 
suppose  the  prince  named  Marcus  Aurehus  already  dead  in  169  (the  date  given  by  Eusebius 
himself  in  his  Chronicle  ixx  the  death  of  Lucius).  In  this  emergency  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  regard  to  the  date  of  his  death,  and  possessing  no  record  of 
the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  as  distinct  from  Antoninus,  he  simply  passed  it  by  without  mention. 
That  Eusebius  in  accepting  such  a  lame  theory  showed  himself  altogether  too  much  imder  the 
influence  of  traditional  views  cannot  be  denied ;  but  when  we  remember  that  the  tradition  that 
>rarcus  Aurelius  was  not  a  persecutor  was  supported  by  writers  whose  honesty  and  accuracy  he 
could  never  have  thought  of  questioning,  as  well  as  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  must,  while 
we  smile  at  the  result,  at  least  admire  his  effort  to  solve  the  contradiction  which  he,  as  an  histo- 
rian, felt  more  keenly  than  a  less  learned  man,  unacquainted  with  the  facts  on  the  other  side,  would 
have  done. 

On  Bk.  V.  chap,  i,  §  27  (note  26,  continued). 
See  also  Bk.  VIIL  chap.  10,  note  5. 

On  Bk.  VI.  chap.  2  (note  i,  continued).     Origen's  Life  and  Writings. 

Origen  Adamantius  (on  the  second  name,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  14,  note  12)  was  of  Christian  paren- 
tage and  probably  of  Greek  descent  on  his  father's  side  (as  stated  in  the  previous  note),  but 
whether  bom  in  Alexandria  or  not  we  do  not  know.  Westcott  suggests  that  his  mother  may  have 
been  of  Jewish  descent,  because  in  an  epistle  of  Jerome  {ad  Paulam :  Ep,  39,  §  i,  Migne's  ed.) 
he  is  said  to  have  learned  Hebrew  so  thoroughly  that  he  "  vied  with  his  motiher  "  in  the  singing  of 
psalms  (but  compare  the  stricture  of  Redepenning  on  this  passage,  p.  187,  note  i).  The  date 
of  his  birth  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  (stated  in  this  chapter)  that  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
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year  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  which  gives  us  185  or  186  as  the  year  of  his  birth  (cf.  Rede- 
penning,  I.  p.  417-420,  Erste  Beilage).  We  learn  from  the  present  chapter  that  as  a  boy  he 
was  carefully  trained  by  his  father  in  the  Scriptures  and  afterward  in  Greek  literature,  a  training 
of  which  he  made  good  use  in  later  life.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Clement  in  the  catechetical 
school,  as  we  learn  from  chaps.  6  and  14  (on  the  time,  see  chap.  6,  note  4).  He  showed 
remarkable  natural  ability,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  (being  himself  saved  from  martyrdom 
only  by  a  device  of  his  mother),  when  left  in  poverty  with  his  mother  and  six  younger  brothers 
(see  §  13  of  this  chapter),  he  was  able,  partly  by  the  assistance  of  a  wealthy  lady  and  partly  by 
teaching  literature,  to  support  himself  (§  14).  Whether  he  supported  the  rest  of  the  family 
Eusebius  does  not  state,  but  his  thoroughly  religious  character  does  not  permit  us  to  imagine  that 
he  left  them  to  suffer.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  there  being  no  one  at  the  head  of  the  catechetical 
school  in  Alexandria,  he  was  induced  to  take  the  school  in  charge  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith.  Soon  afterward  the  entire  charge  of  the  work  was 
officially  committed  to  him  by  Demetrius,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  (see  chap.  3).  He  lived  at 
this  time  a  life  of  rigid  asceticism  (/3/V/.),  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  mutilate  himself  in  his  zeal 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  work  (see  chap.  8).  His  great  influence  naturally  aroused  the  hostility 
of  unbelievers  against  him ;  but  though  many  of  his  pupils  suffered  martyrdom  (see  chap.  4),  he 
himself  escaped,  we  do  not  know  how.  Eusebius  ascribes  his  preservation  to  the  providence  of 
God  (ibid,).  During  these  years  in  which  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  catechetical  school,  he 
devoted  himself  with  vigor  to  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  the 
Neo-Platonist  Ammonius  Saccas  (chap.  19).  He  studied  non-Christian  thought,  as  he  tells  us, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  instruct  his  pagan  and  heretical  pupils  {ibid.) .  His 
labors  in  the  school  in  time  grew  so  heavy  that  he  was  obliged  to  associate  with  himself  his  friend 
and  fellow-pupil  Heraclas,  to  whom  he  committed  the  work  of  elementary  instruction  (chap.  15). 
It  was  during  this  time  that  he  seems  to  have  begun  his  HexapUiy  having  learned  Hebrew  in  order 
to  fit  himself  the  better  for  his  work  upon  the  Old  Testament  (chap.  16) .  During  this  period 
(while  Zephyrinus  was  bishop  of  Rome,  i.e.  before  217)  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  Rome  (chap.  14), 
and  later  he  was  summoned  to  Arabia,  to  give  instruction  to  the  governor  of  that  countiy,  and 
remained  there  a  short  time  (chap.  19).  Afterward,  on  account  of  a  great  tumult  in  Alexandria 
(see  chap.  19,  note  22),  he  left  the  city  and  went  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  where,  although  only 
a  layman,  he  publicly  expounded  the  Scriptures  in  the  church  (chap.  19).  The  bishop  Deme- 
trius strongly  disapproved  of  this,  and  summoned  him  back  to  Alexandria  (Jbid.),  Upon  his 
return  to  Alexandria  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  writing  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  (see 
chap.  23).    During  this  period  he  wrote  also  other  important  works  ^see  chap.  24). 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Alexander  Severus  (a.d.  231)  he  left  Alexandria  (according  to  chap.  26) 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Csssarea,  leaving  his  catechetical  school  in  charge  of  his  assistant, 
Heraclas.  The  cause  of  his  departure  is  stated  in  chap.  23  to  have  been  '^  some  necessary  affairs 
of  the  church ''  which  called  him  to  Greece.  (For  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  lead 
me,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  to  identify  the  departure  mentioned  in  chap.  23  with 
that  mentioned -in  chap,  26,  see  below,  p.  395  sq.)  Jerome  {de  vir.  ill.  c.  54)  says  that  he 
went  to  Achaia  on  account  of  heresies  which  were  troubling  the  churches  there.  His  words  are  : 
Et  propter  eccUsias  AchaicB^  qua  pluribus  haresibus  vexabantur^  sub  testimonio  tcclesiastica 
epistola  Athenas  per  Palastinam  pergeret  He  passed  through  Palestine  on  his  way  to  Greece, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  the  Palestinian  bishops  (chap.  23), 
Theoctistus  of  Caesarea  and  Alexander  of  Jerusalem  (according  to  Jerome,  Lc,  /  cf.  also  Euseb. 
chap.  8).  Whether  he  remained  long  in  Palestine  at  this  time,  or  went  on  at  once  to  Greece,  we 
do  not  know;  but  that  a  visit  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  second  visit  mentioned  in  chap.  32  ; 
see  note  4  on  that  chapter)  was  made  we  know  from  a  fragment  of  one  of  Origen's  epistles  written 
from  Athens  (printed  in  Lommatzsch's  ed.  of  Origen's  works,  XXV.  p.  388)  ;  with  which  are  to 
be  compared  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  LXIV.  i,  and  the  remark  made  by  Eusebius  in  chap.  16,  §  2,  in 
regard  to  the  finding  of  a  copy  of  a  translation  in  Nicopolis.  Origen's  ordination  resulted  in 
the  complete  alienation  of  the  bishop  Demetrius  (upon  his  earlier  and  later  attitude  toward 
Origeh,  and  the  causes  of  the  change,  see  below,  p.  394  sq.),  and  he  called  a  council  in  Alexandria 
of  bishops  and  presbyters  (the  council  must  have  been  held  very  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  Origen's  ordination,  for  Demetrius  died  in  232 ;  see  Bk.  V.  chap.  22,  note  4)  which 
decided  that  Origen  should  be  required  to  leave  Alexandria  and  not  be  allowed  to  reside  or  to 
teach  there,  but  did  not  depose  him  from,  the  priesthood.  Afterward,  however,  Demetrius,  com- 
bining with  some  bishops  of  like  mind  with  himself,  deposed  Origen  from  his  office,  and  the  sen- 
tence was  ratified  by  those  who  had  before  voted  with  him.  Photius  gives  this  account  in  Cod. 
118,  quoting  from  the  lost  Defense  of  Pamphilus  and  Eusebi«s.     Eusebius  himself  tells  us  nothing 
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about  these  proceedings  in  his  History,  but  simply  refers  us  (chap.  23)  to  the  second  book 
of  his  Defense^  which  he  says  contained  a  full  account  of  the  matter.  (Upon  the  bearing  of 
the  words  quoted  by  Photius  from  the  Defense^  see  below,  p.  395  sq.)  Demetrius  wrote  of  the 
result  of  the  council  "to  the  whole  world"  (according  to  Jerome's  de  vir.  Hi.  c.  54),  and  the 
sentence  was  concurred  in  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  of  all  the  other  churches,  except  those  of 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Phcenicia,  and  Achaia  (see  Jerome  ad  Paul.  Ep.  33 ;  and  ApoL  adv.  libros 
Ruf.  II.  18).  Taking  up  his  abode  in  Csesarea,  Origen  made  this  place  his  headquarters  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  found  there  the  most  cordial  sympathy  and  support  (chap.  27).  He  carried 
on  in  Caesarea  a  catechetical  school,  expoundmg  the  Scriptures,  lecturing  on  theology,  and  at  the 
same  time  continuing  his  literary  labors  in  peace  until  the  persecution  of  Maximinus  (a.d.  235- 
237),  during  which  some  of  his  friends  in  Csesarea  suffered  (see  chaps.  27,  28,  30,  32,  and  36). 
How  Origen  escaped  and  where  he  was  during  the  persecution  we  do  not  know  (see  chap.  28, 
note  2).  In  237  or  238,  at  any  rate,  he  was  (again)  in  Csesarea,  and  at  this  time  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus  delivered  his  Panegyric^  which  is  our  best  source  for  a  knowledge  of  Origen's  methods 
of  teaching  and  of  the  influence  which  he  exerted  over  his  pupils.  (Upon  the  date,  see  Draeseke, 
Der  Brief  des  Origenes  an  Gregorios  in  the  Jabrbucher  /.  prot.  Theologies  1887,  p.  102  sq.) 
During  this  period  he  did  considerable  traveling,  making  another  visit  to  Athens  (see  chap.  32) 
and  two  to  Arabia  (see  chaps.  33  and  37).  It  was  while  in  Csesarea,  and  when  he  was  over 
sixty  years  old,  that  he  first  permitted  his  discourses  to  be  taken  down  by  shorthand  writers  (see 
chap.  26).  His  correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Philip  and  his  wife  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
in  the  same  chapter.  He  was  arrested  during  the  Decian  persecution  and  suffered  terrible  tor- 
ments, but  not  martyrdom  (chap.  39).  He  died  not  much  more  than  a  year  after  the  close  of 
the  persecution,  in  tiie  seventieth  year  of  his  age  (see  Bk.  VII.  chap,  i),  at  Tyre,  and  was  buried 
there  (Jerome,  de  vir.  ill.  c.  54). 

Origen  was  without  doubt  the  greatest  scholar  and  the  most  original  thinker  of  his  age.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  most  devout  piety,  and  employed  all  his  wonderful  talents  in  the 
service  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  His  greatest  4abors  were  in  the  field  of  exegesis, 
and  here  his  writings  were  epoch-making,  although  his  results  were  often  completely  vitiated  by 
his  use  of  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  and  his  neglect  of  the  grammatical  and  his- 
torical sense.  His  services  in  the  cause  of  scientific  theology  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  his 
thinking  long  stimulated  the  brightest  minds  of  the  Church,  both  orthodox  and  heretical.  Both 
his  natural  predilections  and  his  training  in  the  philosophy  which  prevailed  in  Alexandria  in  that 
day  led  him  in  the  direction  of  idealism,  and  to  an  excess  of  this,  combined  with  his  deep 
desire  —  common  also  to  Clement  —  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  reason  and  to  commend 
it  to  the  minds  of  philosophers,  are  due  most  of  his  errors,  nearly  all  of  which  are  fascinating 
and  lofty  in  conception.  Those  errors  led  the  Church  to  refuse  him  a  place  among  its  saints  and 
even  among  its  Fathers  in  the  stricter  sense.  Even  before  his  death  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy 
were  widespread ;  and  although  he  had  many  followers  and  warm  defenders,  his  views  were  finally 
condemned  at  a  home  synod  in  Constantinople  in  543  (?)  (see  Helele,  11.  790).  Into  the  bitter 
controversies  which  raged  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  in  which  Jerome  and  Rufinus 
(the  former  against,  the  latter  for,  Origen)  played  so  large  a  part  we  cannot  enter  here.  See  the 
article  OrigenisHc  Controversies  in  the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.,  or  any  of  the  Church  histories  and 
lives  of  Origen. 

Origen  was  a  marvelously  prolific  writer.  Epiphanius  {Har.  LXIV.  63)  says  that  it  was  com- 
monly reported  that  he  had  written  6000  works.  Jerome  reduces  the  number  to  less  than  a  third 
{adu,  Ruf  II.  22).  But  whatever  the  number,  we  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
—  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  works  of  the  most  diverse  nature, 
critical,  exegetical,  philosophical  and  theological,  apologetic  and  practical,  besides  numerous 
epistles.  (On  his  great  critical  work,  the  Hexapla^  see  chap.  16,  note  8  J  His  exegetical  works 
consisted  of  commentaries,  scholia  (or  detached  notes),  and  homilies.  Of  his  commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament,  which  were  very  numerous,  only  fragments  of  those  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Sol6mon  are  preserved  in  the  version  of  Rufinus,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
commentary  on  Eze^el  in  the  Philocalia.  Of  the  New  Testament  commentaries  we  have  numerous 
fragments  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  (especially  on  Matthew  and  John),  and  the  whole  of  Romans 
in  the  translation  of  Rufinus.  Upon  the  commentaries  composed  by  Origen  while  still  in  Alex- 
andria, see  chap.  24  ;  on  those  written  afterwards,  see  chaps.  32  and  36.  No  complete  scholia 
are  extant ;  but  among  the  numerous  exegetical  fragments  which  are  preserved  there  may  be 
portions  of  these  scholia,  as  well  as  of  the  commentaries  and  homilies.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  tell  to  which  a  fragment  belongs.  Of  the  homilies,  over  200  are  preserved,  the  majority  of 
them  in  the  translation  of  Rufinus. 
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The  philosophical  and  theological  works  known  to  us  are  the  two  books  On  the  Resurrection 
(see  chap.  24,  note  5)  :  the  De principiis  (see  ibid,  note  6)  ;  and  the  Stromata  (see  ibid,  note  7). 

Origen's  great  apologetic  work  is  his  Contra  Ceisum  (see  chap.  36,  note  3). 

Two  works  of  a  practical  character  are  known  to  us :  On  Martyrdom  (see  chap.  28,  note  3)  ; 
and  On  Prayer,  The  latter  work  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  his  History,  but  is  referred  to 
in  Paraphilus*  Apology  for  Origen,  Chap.  VIII.  (Lommatzsch,  XXFV.  p.  397).  It  is  extant  in  the 
original  Greek,  and  is  printed  by  Lommatzsch,  XVII.  p.  79-297.  It  is  addressed  to  two  of  his 
friends,  Ambrosius  and  Tatiana,  and  is  one  of  his  most  beautifol  works.  As  to  the  date  at  which 
Origen  wrote  the  work,  we  know  (from  chap.  23  of  the  work)  only  that  it  was  written  after  the 
composition  of  the  commentary  on  Genesis  (see  above,  Bk.  VI.  chap.  24),  but  whether  before 
or  after  his  departure  from  Alexandria  we  cannot  tell. 

Of  his  epistles  only  two  are  preserved  entire,  one  to  Julius  Africanus,  and  another  to  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus.  On  the  former,  see  chap.  31,  note  i.  On  the  latter  and  on  Origen's  other 
epistles,  see  chap.  36,  note  7. 

Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  Philocalia  (Lommatzsch,  XXV.  p.  1-278),  a  collection  of 
judiciously  selected  extracts  from  Origen's  works  in  twenty-seven  books.  Its  compilers  were 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil. 

The  principal  edition  of  Origen's  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  Delarue  in  4  vols.  fol. ; 
reprinted  by  Migne  in  8  vols.  8vo.  A  convenient  edition  is  that  of  Lommatzsch,  in  25  vols, 
small  8vo.,  a  revision  of  Delarue's.  Only  his  De  principiis^  Contra  Cels,,  and  the  epistles  to  Afri- 
canus and  to  Gregory  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  are  given  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers, 
Vol.  rv.  p.  221  sqq.  Of  lives  of  Origen  must  be  mentioned  that  of  Huetius :  Origeniana  (Paris, 
1679,  ^  ^  vols.;  reprinted  in  Delarue  and  Lommatzsch)  ;  also  Redepenning's  Origenes,  Eine 
Darstellung  seines  Lebens  und  seiner  Lehre  (Bonn,  1841  and  1846,  in  2  vob.).  The  respective 
sections  in  Lardner  and  Tillemont  should  be  compared,  and  the  thorough  article  of  Westcott  in 
the  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog.  IV.  96-142.  For  a  good  list  of  the  literature  on  Origen,  see  Schafif, 
Ch,  Hist,  II.  p.  785. 

On  Bk.  VI.  chap.  8,  §  5  (note  4).    Origen  and  Demetrius. 

The  friendship  of  Demetrius  for  Origen  began  early  and  continued,  apparently  without  inter- 
ruption, for  many  years.  In  203  he  committed  to  him  the  charge  of  the  catechetical  school 
(chap.  3)  ;  in  the  present  chapter  we  find  him  encouraging  him  after  learning  of  his  rash  deed  ; 
some  years  afterward,  upon  Origen's  return  from  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  his  fame  as  a  teacher  had 
already  become  very  great,  Demetrius  still  showed  the  very  best  spirit  toward  him  (chap.  14)  ; 
and  a  little  later  sent  him  into  Arabia  to  give  instruction  to  an  officer  in  that  country  (chap.  19). 
It  is  soon  after  this  that  the  first  sign  of  a  difference  between  the  two  men  appears,  upon  Uie 
occasion  of  Origen's  preaching  in  Caesarea  {ibid,).  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  lasting 
quarrel,  if  there  was  any  quarrel  at  all;  for  in  231  we  find  Demetrius  giving  Origen  letters  of 
recommendation  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Achaia  (see  below,  p.  396).  The  £act  that 
he  gives  him  these  letters,  thus  recognizing  him  as  a  member  of  his  church  in  good  standing,  and 
sending  him  upon  his  important  mission  with  his  official  approval,  shows  that  no  open  break 
between  himself  and  Origen  can  as  yet  have  taken  place.  But  in  his  commentary  on  John  (Tom. 
VI.  prcef)  Origen  shows  us  that  his  last  years  in  Alexandria  were  by  no  means  pleasant  ones. 
He  compares  his  troubles  there  to  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  and  his  final  departure  to  the  exodus 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  We  know  that  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  writing  commen- 
taries, and  that  the  first  five  books  of  hb  commentary  on  John  —  epoch-making  in  their  signifi- 
cance, and  sure  to  cause  a  sensation  in  orthodox,  conservative  circles  —  had  recently  appeared. 
We  know  that  his  reputation  for  heterodoxy  was  already  quite  widespread  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  Egyptian  clergy  were  by  no  means  upon  his  side.  The  trials  to  which  he  refers,  therefore, 
may  well  have  been  a  result  of  this  hostility  to  his  teachings  existing  among  the  clergy  about  him^ 
and  Demetrius  may  have  shared  to  an  extent  in  the  common  feeling.  At  die  same  time  his  dis- 
approval cannot  have  been  very  pronotmced,  or  he  could  not  have  given  his  official  sanction  to 
Origen's  important  visit  to  Achaia.  But  now,  things  being  in  this  condition,  Origen  set  out  upon 
his  mission,  leaving  Hejraclas  in  charge  of  his  school,  and  undoubtedly  with  the  expectation  of 
returning  again,  for  he  left  the  unfinished  sixth  book  of  his  commentary  on  John  behind  him  (see 
preface  to  the  sixth  book).  He  stopped  in  Palestine  on  his  way  to  Athens,  and  there  was  ordained 
a  presbyter  by  the  bishops  of  that  country  (upon  the  motives  which  prompted  him  in  the  matter, 
see  below,  p.  397).  The  result  was  a  complete  break  between  Demetrius  and  himself,  and  his 
condemnation  by  an  Alexandrian  synod.  To  understand  Demetrius'  action  in  tiie  matter,  we 
must  remember  that  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  attribute  the  change  in  his  attitude  to  jealousy  of 
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Origen.  They  may  be  too  harsh  in  their  judgment,  and  yet  it  is  certainly  not  at  all  unnatural 
that  the  growing  power  and  fame  of  his  young  catechumen  should  in  time  affect,  all  unconsciously, 
his  attitude  toward  him.  But  we  must  not  do  Demetrius  an  injustice.  There  is  no  sign  that  his 
jealousy  led  him  to  attack  Origen,  or  to  seek  to  undermine  his  influence,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  accuse  him,  without  ground,  of  such  unchristian  conduct.  At  the  same  time,  while  he  remained, 
as  he  supposed,  an  honest  friend  of  Origen's,  the  least  feeling  of  jealousy  (and  it  would  have  been 
xemarkable  had  he  never  felt  the  least)  would  make  him  more  suspicious  of  the  latter's  conduct, 
and  more  prone  to  notice  in  his  actions  anything  which  might  be  interpreted  as  an  infringement 
•of  his  own  prerogatives,  or  a  disregard  of  the  iiill  respect  due  him.  We  seem  to  see  a  sign  of 
this  over-sensitiveness  (most  natural  under  the  circumstances)  in  his  severe  disapproval  of  Origen's 
preaching  in  Csesarea,  which  surprised  the  Palestinian  bishops,  but  which  is  not  surprising  when 
we  realize  that  Demetrius  might  so  easily  construe  it  as  a  token  of  growing  disrespect  for  his 
authority  on  the  part  of  his  rising  young  school  principal.  It  is  plain  enough,  if  he  was  in  this 
state  of  mind,  that  he  might  in  all  sincerity  have  given  letters  of  recommendation  to  Origen  and 
have  wished  him  God  speed  upon  his  mission,  and  yet  that  the  news  of  his  ordination  to  the 
presbyterate  by  foreign  bishops,  without  his  own  approval  or  consent,  and  indeed  in  opposition 
to  his  own  principles  and  to  ecclesiastical  law,  should  at  once  arouse  his  ire,  and,  by  giving  occa- 
sion for  what  seemed  righteous  indignation,  open  the  floodgates  for  all  the  smothered  jealousy  of 
years.  In  such  a  temper  of  mind  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  listen  willingly  to  all  the  accu- 
sations of  heresy  against  Origen,  which  were  no  doubt  busily  circulated  in  his  absence,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  believe  it  his  duty  to  take  decided  steps  against  a  man  who  was  a 
heretic,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  complete  disregard  of  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  rights  of  his  bishop.  The  result  was  the  definitive  and  final  exclusion  of  Origen 
from  communion  with  the  Alexandrian  church,  and  his  degradation  from  the  office  of  presb3rter 
by  decree  of  the  Alexandrian  synods  described  above,  p.  392  sq.  The  two  grounds  of 
the  sentence  passed  by  these  synods  were  plainly  his  irregular  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
when  constitutionally  unfit  for  it  (cf.  what  Eusebius  says  in  this  chapter),  and  his  heterodoxy 
(cf.  e.g.  the  synodical  epistle  of  the  Egyptian  bishops  given  in  Mansi's  Collect.  ConciL  IX. 
col.  524,  and  also  Jerome's  epistle  ad  Pammachium  et  Oceanumy  §  10,  and  Rufinus' 
Apoiogi  in  Hieron.  II.  21).  That  the  ordination  to  the  priesthood  of  one  who  had  mutilated 
himself  was  not  universally  considered  uncanonical  in  the  time  of  Origen  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  Palestinian  bishops  (whom  Origen  cannot  have  allowed  to  remain  ignorant  of  his  condi- 
tion) all  united  in  ordaining  him.  But  the  very  £3u:t  that  they  all  united  (which  has  perplexed 
.some  scholars)  leads  us  to  think  that  they  realized  that  their  action  was  somewhat  irregular,  and 
hence  wished  to  give  it  sanction  by  the  participation  of  a  number  of  bishops.  The  first  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  forbids  such  ordination,  and  the  canon  is  doubtless  but  the  repetition  of  an 
older  one  (cf.  Apost.  Canons^  21  to  24,  and  see  Hefele,  ConciHengesch.  I.  p.  377),  and  yet 
Origen's  consent  to  his  ordination  makes  it  improbable  that  there  was  in  force  in  his  time,  even 
in  Alexandria,  a  canon  placing  absolute  and  unconditional  clerical  disabilities  upon  such  as  he. 
That  the  action,  however,  was  considered  at  least  irregular  in  Alexandria,  is  proved  by  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  the  matter  by  Demetrius ;  and  the  fact  that  he  made  so  much  of  it  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  synod,  called  by  him,  may  now  have  made  canon  law  of  what  was  before  only  cus- 
tom, and  may  have  condemned  Origen  for  violating  that  custom  which  they  considered  as  binding 
as  law.  Certainly  had  there  been  no  such  custom,  and  had  it  not  seemed  to  Demetrius  absolutely 
binding,  he  would  have  ordained  Origen  to  the  priesthood  long  before.  His  ordination  in  Pales- 
tine was  in  violation  of  what  was  known  to  be  Demetrius'  own  principle,  and  the  principle  of  the 
Alexandrian  church,  even  if  the  principle  was  not,  until  this  time  or  later,  formulated  into  a 
canon. 

On  Bk.  VI.  chap.  12,  §  6. 

Since  this  passage  was  printed,  I  have  seen  Westcott's  translation  of  this  fragment  of  Sera- 
pion's  epistle  in  his  Canon  of  the  New  Testament^  5th  ed.  p.  390  sq.  (cf.  especially  p.  391,  note), 
■and  am  glad  to  note  that  his  rendering  of  the  words  icarapja/tcKCDv  avrov  is  the  same  as  my  own. 
His  interpretation  of  one  or  two  other  points  I  am  unable  to  adopt. 

On  Bk.  VI.  chap.  23,  §  4  (note  6).      Origin's  Visit  to  Achaia, 

Eusebius  gives  as  the  cause  of  Origen's  visit  to  Greece  simply  *^  a  pressing  necessity  in  con- 
nection with  ecclesiastical  affairs,"  but  Jerome  {de  vir.  ill,  c.  54)  tells  us  that  it  was  on  account 
of  heresies  which  were  troubling  the  churches  of  Achaia  (^propter  eccUsias  Achaia^y  qua  pluribus 
hceresibus  vexabantur),     Photius  i^Cod,  118)  reports  that  Origen  went  to  Athens  without  the 
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consent  of  Demetrius  (x^P'-^  ''^  '''^^  oucciov  yv^firii  iwurKo^ou) ,  but  this  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mistake  (caused  perhaps  by  his  knowledge  that  it  was  Origen's  ordination,  which  took  place  during 
this  trip,  that  caused  Demetrius'  anger ;  for  Photius  does  not  say  that  this  statement  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Pamphilus,  but  pre^es  his  whole  account  with  the  words  6  re  Ilafu^o?  fidfyrv^ 
Kol  crepoi  irAcurrot),  for  Jerome  {/fe  vir.  ilL  c.  54)  says  that  Origen  went  to  Athens  by  way  of 
Palestine  sub  UsHmonio  eccksiasticct  epistola^  and  in  chap.  62  he  says  that  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  wrote  an  epistle  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  ordained  Origen  juxta  testimonium 
Demetrii,  We  must  therefore  assume  that  Origen  left  Alexandria  for  Athens  with  Demetrius' 
approval,  and  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  him.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  Origen 
left  Alexandria  this  time  about  228  a.d.,  and  after  his  visit  in  Achaia  returned  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  remained  until  excommunicated  by  the  council  called  by  Demetrius.  Upon  searching 
the  sources,  however,  I  can  find  absolutely  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  returned  to 
Alexandria  after  his  visit  to  Achaia ;  in  fact,  that  he  did  seems  by  most  scholars  simply  to  be 
taken  for  granted  without  further  investigation.  The  opinion  apparently  rests  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  two  passages,  one  in  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Alexandrian  synod  taken  by 
Photius  from  Pamphilus'  Apology,  the  other  in  the  preface  to  the  sixth  book  of  Origen's  commen- 
tary on  the  Gospel  of  John.  In  the  former  it  is  said  that  the  synod  voted  to  exile  Origen  from 
Alexandria,  and  forbade  him  to  reside  or  to  teach  there  (^^i^erai  /icrcurr^voi  /ui^  diro  'AXc^v- 
Spciog  rw  'Opiyon;v,  mu  fii^c  StarpCPav  iv  avrg,  /tii/rc  St&uricav).  But  certainly  such  a  decree  is 
far  from  proving  that  Origen,  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  was  actually  in  Alexandria.  It  simply 
shows  that  he  still  regarded  that  city  as  his  residence,  and  was  supposed  to  be  expecting  to 
return  to  it  after  his  visit  was  completed.  In  the  preface  to  the  sixth  book  of  his  commentary  on 
John's  Gospel,  he  speaks  of  the  troubles  and  trials  which  he  had  been  enduring  in  Alexandria 
before  he  finally  left  the  city,  and  compares  that  departure  to  the  exodus  of  the  children  of 
Israel  But  certainly  it  is  just  as  easy  to  refer  these  troubles  to  the  time  before  his  visit  to 
Achaia,  a  time  when  in  all  probability  the  early  books  of  his  commentary  on  John,  as  well  as 
others  of  his  writings,  had  begun  to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  Alexandrian  clergy,  and  thus 
made  his  residence  there  uncomfortable.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  assume  that  this  hostility 
had  arisen  some  time  before  the  synods  were  held,  in  order  to  account  both  for  the  hostility 
of  the  majority  of  the  clergy,,  which  cannot  have  been  so  seriously  aroused  in  an  instant, 
and  also  for  the  change  in  Demetrius'  attitude,  which  must  have  found  a  partial  cause  in  the 
already  existing  hostility  of  the  clergy  to  Origen,  hostility  which  led  them  to  urge  him  on  to  take 
decisive  steps  against  Origen  when  the  fitting  occasion  for  action  came  in  the  ordination  of 
the  latter  (see  above,  p.  395).  The  only  arguments  which,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn, 
have  been  or  can  be  urged  for  Origen's  return  to  Alexandria  are  thus  shown  to  prove  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  ^t  that  Origen  was  ordained  on  his  way  to  Achaia,  and  then  went  on 
and  did  his  business  there,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Demetrius  and  the  Alexandrian 
church  would  have  waited  so  long  before  taking  action  in  regard  to  this  step,  which  appeared  to 
them  so  serious.  More  than  that,  Origen  reports  that  he  had  begun  the  sixth  book  of  his  com- 
mentary on  John  in  Alexandria,  but  had  left  it  there,  and  therefore  began  it  anew  in  Palestine.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  his  departure  was  so  hasty  that  he  could  not  take  even  his  MSS.  with 
him ;  butif  he  left  only  for  his  visit  to  Achaia,  expecting  to  return  again,  he  would  of  course 
leave  his  MSS.  behind  him,  and  when  his  temporary  absence  was  changed  by  the  synod  into 
permanent  exile,  he  might  not  have  been  in  a  position,  or  might  not  have  cared,  to  send  back  for 
the  unfinished  work.  Still  further,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that,  if  he  were  leaving  Alexandria 
an  exile  under  the  condemnation  of  the  church,  and  in  such  haste  as  the  leaving  of  his  unfinished 
commentary  would  imply,  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  entrust  the  care  of  his  catechetical  school 
to  his  assistant  Heraclas  (as  he  is  said  in  chap.  26  to  have  done) .  That  matter  would  rather 
have  been  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  Demetrius  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  But  going  away 
merely  on  a  visit,  he  would  of  course  leave  the  school  in  Heraclas'  charge,  and  after  his  condem- 
nation the  clergy  might  see  that  Heraclas  was  the  man  for  the  place,  and  leave  him  undisturbed 
in  it.  After  having,  upon  the  grounds  mentioned,  reached  the  conclusion,  shared  so  far  as  I 
knew  by  no  one  else,  that  it  is  at  least  unlikely  that  Origen  returned  to  Alexandria  after  his 
visit  to  Greece,  I  was  pleased  to  find  my  position  strengthened  by  some  chronological  considera- 
tions urged  by  Lipsius  {Chronologic  d,  rdm.  Bischofe^  p.  195,  note),  who  says  that  "we  do  not 
know  whether  Origen  ever  returned  to  Alexandria  after  his  ordination,"  and  who  seems  to  think 
it  probable  that  he  did  not.  He  shows  that  Pontianus  did  not  become  bishop  of  Rome  until  230, 
and  therefore,  if  Eusebius  is  correct  in  putting  Origen's  visit  to  Achaia  in  the  time  of  Pontianus' 
episcopate,  as  he  does  in  this  passage,  that  visit  cannot  have  taken  place  before  230  (the  com- 
monly accepted  date,  which  rests  upon  a  false  chronology  of  Pontianus'  episcopate,  is  228)  ;  while 
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on  the  other  hand,  according  to  chap.  26,  Origen's  final  departure  from  Alexandria  took  place  in 
the  tenth  year  of  Alexander's  reign  (231  a.d.),  shortly  before  Demetrius'  death,  which  occurred 
not  later  than  232  (see  Bk.  V.  chap.  22,  note  4).  Supposing,  then,  that  Origen  returned  to 
Alexandria,  we  must  assume  his  journey  to  Palestine,  his  ordination  there,  his  visit  to  Achaia  and 
settlement  of  the  disputes  there,  his  return  to  Alexandria,  the  composition  of  at  least  some  part  of 
his  commentary  on  John,  the  calling  of  a  synod,  his  condemnation  and  exile,  —  all  within  the 
space  of  about  a  year.  These  chronological  considerations  certainly  increase  the  improbability  of 
Origen's  return  to  Alexandria.  (It  may  be  remarked  that  Redepenning,  who  accepts  the  com- 
monly received  chronology,  assigns  two  years  to  the  Cassarean  and  Achaian  visit.)  Assuming, 
then,  that  this  departure  for  Achaia  is  identical  with  that  mentioned  in  chap.  26,  we  put  it  in  the 
year  231.  It  must  have  been  (as  of  course  we  should  expect,  for  he  stopped  in  Padestine  only 
on  his  way  to  Achaia)  very  soon  after  his  departure  that  Origen's  ordination  took  place ;  and  the 
synod  must  have  been  called  very  soon  after  that  event  (as  we  should  likewise  expect),  for  Deme- 
trius died  the  following  year. 

As  to  the  cause  of  Origen's  ordination,  it  is  quite  possible,  as  Redepenning  suggests,  that 
when  he  went  a  second  time  to  Palestine,  his  old  friends,  the  bishops  of  Csesarea,  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  other  cities,  wished  to  hear  him  preach  again,  but  that  remembering  the  reproof  of  the 
bishop  Demetrius,  called  forth  by  his  preaching  on  the  former  occasion  (see  chap.  19),  he 
refused,  and  that  then  the  Palestinian  bishops,  in  order  to  obviate  that  difficulty,  insisted  on 
ordaining  him.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Origen,  who  seems  never  to  have  been  a  stickler  for  the 
exact  observance  of  minor  ecclesiastical  rules  and  formalities,  supposed  that  Demetrius,  who  had 
shown  himself  friendly  in  the*  past,  and  not  hostile  to  him  because  of  his  youthful  imprudence 
(see  chap.  8),  would  concur  willingly  in  an  ordination  performed  by  such  eminent  bishops,  and 
an  ordination  which  would  prove  of  such  assistance  to  Origen  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
in  Achaia  which  he  was  undertaking  with  the  approval  of  Demetrius  himself,  even  though  the 
latter  could  not  bring  himself  to  violate  what  he  considered  an  ecclesiastical  canon  against  the 
ordination  of  eunuchs.  We  can  thus  best  explain  Origen's  consent  to  the  step  which,  when  we 
consider  his  general  character,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  he  would  have  taken  in  conscious  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  his  bishop.  (On  Demetrius'  view  of  the  matter,  see  above,  p.  394  sq.)  He 
was  ordained,  according  to  Jerome's  de  vir,  iH,  c.  54  (cf.  also  chap.  8,  above),  by  Theoctistus, 
bishop  of  Csesarea,  and  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  together  with  *'  the  most  distinguished 
bishops  of  Palestine  "  (as  Eusebius  says  in  chap.  8). 

On  Bk.  VII.  chap.  25,  §  11. 

For  in  the  reputed  second  or  third  Epistle  ofjohn^  read  in  the  extant  second  and  third  Epistles 
of  John  {iv  TJ  8evT€p<ii  f^pofitvu  'loxiwov  kqI  rptrrj). 

On  Bk.  VII.  chap.  26,  §  i  (note  4,  continued). 

On  Dionysius'  attitude  toward  Sabellianism  and  the  occasion  of  the  Apology  (^Xcy^os  xot  <liroXo- 
yux)  in  four  books,  which  he  addressed  to  Dionysius  of  Rome,  see  Bk.  VI.  chap.  40,  note  i.  This 
work  is  no  longer  extant,  but  brief  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  by  Athanasius  (in  his 
De  Sent.  Dionysit)  and  by  Basil  (in  lus  De  Spir,  Sane  to).  English  translation  in  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers ^  Vol.  VI.  p.  92  sq.  The  longer  work  was  preceded  by  a  shorter  one,  now  lost,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  the  longer  work.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
date  of  the  work,  but  may  assign  it  with  considerable  probability  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  episco- 
pate of  Dionysius  of  Rome ;  that  is,  soon  after  259.  Upon  this  work  and  upon  Dionysius'  attitude 
toward  Sabellianism,  see  especially  Dittrich,  Dionysius  der  Grosse^  p.  91.  sq. 

On  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  2,  §  4  (note  3,  continued).      The  Causes  of  the  Diocletian  Persecution, 

The  persecution  of  Diocletian,  following  as  it  did  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years  during 
which  Christianity  had  been  recognized  as  a  reiigio  licita,  and  undertaken  as  it  was  by  a  man 
who  throughout  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  reign  had  shown  himself  friendly  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  had  even  filled  his  own  palace  with  Christian  servants,  presents  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  the  historian.  Why  did  Diocletian  persecute?  The  question  has  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  many  scholars  and  has  received  a  great  variety  of  answers.  Hunziker  (in  his 
Regierung  und  Christem^etfolgung  des  Kaisers  Diocletianus  und  seiner  Nachfolger^  Leipzig, 
1869),  Burckhardt  (in  his  Zeit  Constantins,  Basel,  1853,  2d  and  improved  edition,  Leipzig, 
1880),  and  A.  J.  Mason  (in  his  Persecution  of  Diocletian^  Cambridge  and  London,  1876), 
not  to  mention  other  investigators,  have  treated  tiie  subject  with  great  ability  and  at  considerable 
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length,  and  the  student  is  referred  to  their  works  for  a  fuller  examination  of  the  questions  involved. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  various  views  that  have  been  presented  by, others-;  but 
inasmuch  as  I  am  unable  fully  to  agree  with  any  of  them,  I  desire  to  indicate  my  own  conception 
of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  persecution.  We  are  left  almost  wholly  to  conjecture  in  the  matter ; 
for  our  only  authority,  Lactantius,  makes  so  many  palpably  erroneous  statements  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  causes  which  produced  the  great  catastrophe  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 

y  him  (see  Burckhardt's  demonstration  of  these  errors,  Md.  p.  289  sq.).  Nevertheless,  he  has  pre- 
served for  us  at  least  one  £act  of  deep  significance,  and  it  is  a  great  merit  of  Mason's  discussion 
that  he  has  proved  so  conclusively  the  correctness  of  the  report.  The  fact  I  refer  to  is  that  the 
initiative  came  from  Galerius,  not  from  Diocletian  himself.  Lactantius  states  this  very  distinctly 
and  repeatedly,  but  it  has  been  argued  by  Hunziker  and  many  others  that  the  persecution  had 
been  in  Diocletian's  mind  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it  was  but  the  culmination  of  his  entire  policy. 
Having  settled  political  matters,  it  is  said,  he  turned  his  attention  to  religious  matters,  and  deter- 
mined as  a  step  toward  the  restoration  of  the  old  Roman  religion  in  its  purity  to  exterminate 
Christianity.  But,  as  Mason  shows,  this  is  an  entire  misconception  of  Diocletian's  policy.  It  had 
never  been  his  intention  to  attack  Christianity.  Such  an  attack  was  opposed  to  all  his  principles, 
^  and  was  at  length  made  only  under  the  pressure  of  strong  external  reasons.  But  though  Mason 
has  brought  out  this  important  £aict  so  clearly,  and  though  he  has  shown  that  Galerius  was  the 
original  mover  in  the  matter,  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  gone  quite  astray  in  his  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  led  Diocletian  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  Galerius.  According  to  Mason,  Diocle- 
tian was  induced  against  his  will  to  undertake  a  course  of  action  which  his  judgment  told  him 
was  unwise.  "  But  the  Caesar  [Galerius]  was  the  younger  and  the  stronger  man ;  and  a  determi- 
nation to  do  has  always  an  advantage  over  the  determination  not  to  do.  At  length  Diocletian 
broke  down  so  far  as  to  offer  to  forbid  the  profession  of  the  faith  within  the  walls  of  his  palace 
and  tmder  the  eagles  of  his  legions.  He  was  sure  it  was  a  mistaken  policy.  It  was  certainly 
distasteful  to  himself.  The  army  would  suffer  greatly  by  the  loss.  Diocletian  would  have  to  part 
with  servants  to  whom  he  was  attached,"  &c.  To  my  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Diocletian  —  great  and  wise  emperor  as  he  had  proved  himself,  and  with  an  experience  of  over 
eighteen  years  of  imperial  power  during  which  he  had  always  shown  himself  master  —  can  thus 
have  yielded  simply  to  the  importunity  of  another  man.  Oiu*  knowledge  of  Diocletian's  character 
should  lead  us  to  repudiate  absolutely  such  a  supposition.  Feeling  the  difficulty  of  his  own  sup- 
position. Mason  suggests  that  Diocletian  may  have  felt  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  begin 
the  persecution  himself,  and  thus  hold  it  within  some  bounds,  than  to  leave  it  for  Galerius  to  con- 

^  duct  when  he  should  become  emperor  two  years  later.  But  certainly  if,  as  Mason  assumes,  Dio- 
cletian was  convinced  that  the  measure  was  in  itself  vicious  and  impolitic,  that  was  a  most 
remarkable  course  to  pursue.  To  do  a  bad  thing  in  order  to  leave  no  excuse  for  a  successor 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  a  worse  way  —  certainly  that  is  hardly  what  we  should  expect  from 
the  strongest  and  the  wisest  ruler  Rome  had  seen  for  three  centuries.  If  he  believed  it  ought 
not  to  be  done,  we  may  be  sure  he  would  not  have  done  it,  and  that  neither  Galerius 
nor  any  one  else  could  compel  him  to.  He  was  not  such  a  helpless  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others,  nor  was  he  so  devoid  of  resources  as  to  be  obliged  to  prevent  a  successor's  folly  and 
wickedness  by  anticipating  him  in  it,  nor  so  devoid  of  sense  as  to  believe  that  he  could.  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  to  assume  that  Diocletian  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  against  the  Christians  before  he  took  the  step  he  did.  How  then  are  we  to  account 
for  this  change  in  his  opinions?  Burckhardt  attributes  the  change  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot 
among  the  Christians.  But  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  motive  can  the  Christians  have 
had  for  forming  a  plot  against  an  emperor  so  friendly  to  them  and  a  government  under  which 
they  enjoyed  such  high  honors?  Burckhardt  gives  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this  very  pertinent 
query,  and  consequently  his  theory  has  not  found  wide  acceptance.  And  yet  I  believe  he  is  upon 
the  right  track  in  speaking  of  a  plot,  though  he  has  not  formed  the  right  conception  of  its  causes 
and  nature,  and  has  not  been  able  to  urge  any  known  facts  in  direct  support  of  his  theory.  In 
my  opinion  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in  the  fact  which  Lactantius  states  and  the  truth  of  which 
Mason  demonstrates,  but  which  Burckhardt  quite  overlooks,  that  the  initiative  came  from  Galerius, 
not  Diocletian,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  Galerius  had  long  been  known  to  be  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Christians,  and  that  he  was  to  succeed  Diocletian  within  a  couple  of  years.  The 
course  of  events  might  be  pictured  somewhat  as  follows.  Some  of  the  Christian  officials  and 
retainers  of  Diocletian,  fearing  what  might  happen  upon  the  accession  of  Galerius,  who  was  known 
to  be  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  Christians,  and  who  might  be  expected,  if  not  to  persecute,  at  least 
to  dismiss  all  the  Christian  officials  that  had  enjoyed  Diocletian's  favor  (Galerius  himself  had 
only  heathen  officials  in  his  court),  conceived  the  idea  of  frustrating  in  some  way  the  appointed 
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succession  and  secure  it  for  some  one  who  would  be  more  favorable  to  them  (possibly  for  the 
young  Constantine,  who  was  then  at  Diocletian's  court,  and  who,  as  we  know,  was  later  so  cor- 
dially hated  by  Galerius).  It  may  have  been  hoped  by  some  of  them  that  it  would  be  possible  in 
the  end  to  win  Diocletian  himself  over  to  the  side  of  Christianity,  and  then  induce  him  to  change 
the  succession  and  transmit  the  power  to  a  fitter  prince.  There  may  thus  have  been  nothing  dis- 
tinctly treasonable  in. the  minds  of  any  of  them,  but  there  may  have  been  enough  to  arouse  the 
suspicions  of  Galerius  himself,  who  was  the  one  most  deeply  interested,  and  who  was  always  well 
aware  of  the  hatred  which  the  Christians  entertained  toward  him.  ^  We  are  told  by  Lactantius 
that  Galerius  spent  a  whole  winter  with  Diocletian,  endeavoring  to  persuade  him  to  persecute. 
The  latter  is  but  a  conclusion  drawn  by  Lactantius  from  the  events  which  followed ;  for  he  tells  us 
himself  that  their  conferences  were  strictly  private,  and  that  no  one  knew  to  what  they  pertained. 
But  why  did  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  this  particular  time  seem  so  important  a  thing  to 
Galerius  that  he  should  make  this  long  and  extraordinary  visit  to  Nicomedia  ?  Was  it  the  result 
of  a  fresh  accession  of  religious  zeal  on  his  part?  I  confess  myself  unable  to  believe  that  Galerius' 
piety  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  at  any  rate,  knowing  that  he  would  himself  be  master 
of  the  empire  in  two  years,  why  could  he  not  wait  until  he  could  take  matters  into  his  own  hands 
and  carry  them  out  after  his  own  methods  ?  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  answered  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  is  a  very  pertinent  one.  It  might  be  said  that  Galerius  was  afraid  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  carry  out  such  measures  unless  they  had  had  the  sanction  of  his  great  predecessor. 
But  Galerius  never  showed,  either  as  Caesar  or  Augustus,  any  lack  of  confidence  in  himself,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  great  undertaking 
himself  rather  than  give  it  all  to  another,  had  he  been  actuated  simply  by  general  reasons  of 
hostility  toward  the  Church.  But  if  we  suppose  that  he  had  conceived  a  suspicion  of  such  a  plan 
as  has  been  suggested,  we  explain  fully  his  remarkable  visit  and  his  long  and  secret  interviews  with 
Diocletian.  There  was  no  place  in  which  he  could  discover  more  about  the  suspected  plot 
(which  he  might  weU  fancy  to  be  more  serious  than  it  really  was)  than  in  Nicomedia  itself; 
and  if  such  a  plot  was  on  foot,  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  unearth  it  and  reveal  it  to  Diocletian. 
We  may  believe  then  that  Galerius  busied  himself  during  the  whole  winter  in  investigating  \ 
matters,  and  that  long  after  he  had  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  plot  ^ 
Diocletian  remained  skepticaL 

We  may  suppose  that  at  the  same  time  whatever  vague  plans  were  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the 
Christians  were  crystallizing  during  that  winter,  as  they  began  to  realize  that  Galerius'  hold  upon 
the  emperor  was  such  that  the  latter  could  never  be  brought  to  break  with  him.  We  may  thus 
imagine  that  while  Galerius  was  seeking  evidence  of  a  plot,  the  plot  itself  was  growing  and  taking 
a  more  serious  shape  in  the  minds  at  least  of  some  of  the  more  daring  and  worldly  minded 
Christians.  Finally,  sufficient  proof  was  gathered  to  convince  even  Diocletian  that  there  was  JC 
some  sort  of  a  plot  on  foot,  and  that  the  plotters  were  Christians.  The  question  then  arose  what 
course  should  be  pursued  in  the  matter.  And  this  question  may  well  have  caused  the  calling 
together  of  a  number  of  cotmsellors  and  the  consultation  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  of  which 
Lactantius  tells  us.  Galerius  naturally  wished  to  exterminate  the  Christians  as  a  whole,  knowing 
their  universal  hostility  to  him ;  but  Diocletian  just  as  naturally  wished  to  punish  only  such  as  were 
concerned  in  the  plot,  and  was  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  Christians  as  a  whole  were 
engaged  in  it.  The  decision  which  was  reached,  and  which  is  exhibited  in  the  edict  of  the 
24th  of  February,  303,  seems  to  confirm  in  a  remarkable  maimer  the  theory  which  has 
been  presented.  Instead  of  issuing  an  edict  against  Christians  in  general,  Diocletian  directs  his 
blows  solely  against  Christians  in  governmental  circles,  —  public  officials  and  servants  in  official  u 
families  (cf.  the  interpretation  of  the  edict  given  above  in  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  2,  note  6).  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  procedure  of  an  emperor  who  is  persecuting  on  religious  grounds.  The  church 
officers  should  in  that  case  have  been  first  attacked  as  they  had  been  by  Decius  and  Valerian. 
The  singling  out  of  Christians  in  official  circles -f- and  the  low  as  well  as  the  high  ones,  the 
servants  as  well  as  the  masters  —  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  motive  was  political,  not  religious.. 
Moreover,  that  the  edict  was  drawn  in  such  mild  terms  is  a  confirmation  of  this.  These  men 
were  certainly  not  all  guilty,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  them  all  to  death.  It  was  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  the  plot  ^i  the  most  expeditious  and  complete  way.  The  plotters  should  be  shown 
that  their  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  whole  thing  should  be  broken  up  by  causing  some  of  them 
to  renounce  their  faith,,  by  degrading  and  depriving  of  citizenship  all  that  would  not  renounce  it. 
It-gas  a  veiyjshrewd  move.  Executions  would  but  have  increased  the  rebellious  spirit  and 
caused  the  plot  to  spread.  But  Diocletian  was  well  aware  that  any  one  that  renounced  his  faith 
would  lose  caste  with  his  fellow-Christians,  and  even  if  he  had  been  a  plotter  in  the  past,  he  could 
never  hope  to  gain  an3rthing  in  the  future  from  the  accession  of  a  Christian  emperor.     He  was 
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careful  moreover  to  provide  against  any  danger  from  those  who  refused  to  renounce  their  faith,  by  put- 
ting them  into  a  position  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  accomplish  anything  in  that  line  in 
the  future.  He  knew  that  a  plot  which  had  no  support  within  official  circles  would  be  of  no  account 
and  was  not  to  be  feared.  The  action,  based  on  the  grounds  given,  was  .worthy  of  DiQcl£tian.'&.gen- 
.  ius ;  explained  in  any  other  way  it  becomes,  in  my  opinion,  meaningless.  A  further  confirmation 
of  the  view  which  has  been  presented  is  found  in  the  silence  of  Lactantius.and  Eusebius.  The 
T  former  was  in  Nicomedia,  and  cannot  have  failed  to  know  the  ostensible  if  not  the  true  cause  of 
the  great  persecution.  Diocletian  cannot  have  taken  such  a  step  without  giving  some  reason  for 
it,  and  doubtless  that  reason  was  stated  in  the  preambles  of  his  edicts,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
edicts  of  other  emperors ;  but  as  it  happens,  while  we  know  the  substance  of  all  the  edicts,  not 
a  single  preamble  has  been  preserved.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  the  Christians,  who  preserved 
the  terms  of  the  edicts,  found  the  preambles  distasteful  because  derogatory  to  some  of  themselves 
and  yet  imfortunately  not  untrue  ?  The  reasons  which  Lactantius  gives  are  palpable  makeshifts,-- 
and  indeed  he  does  not  venture  to  state  them  categorically.  "  I  have  learned,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  cause  of  his  fury  was  as  follows."  Doubtless  he  had  heard  it  thus  in  Christian  circles ;  but 
^1"  doubtless  he  had  heard  it  otherwise  from  heathen  or  from  the  edicts  themselves;  and  he  can 
\  '  hardly,  as  a  sensible  man,  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  his  own  explanation  of  the  matter. 
'  Eusebius  attempts  no  explanation.  He  tells  us  in  chapter  i,  above,  that  the  Church  just  before 
the  persecution  was  in  an  abominable  state  and  full  of  unworthy  Christians,  and  yet  he  informs 
us  that  he  will  pass  by  the  unpleasant  facts  to  dwell  upon  the  brighter  side  for  the  edification  of 
posterity.  Was  the  cause  of  the  persecution  one  of  the  unpleasant  facts  ?  He  calls  it  a  judgment 
of  God.  Was  it  a  merited  judgment  upon  some  who  had  been  traitors  to  their  country?  He 
g^ves  us  his  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  persecution  of  Decius  and  Valerian;  why  is  he 
silent  about  the  causes  of  this  greatest  of  all  the  persecutions?  His  silence  in  the  present  case  is 
eloquent. 

The  course  of  events  after  the  publication  of  the  First  Edict  is  not  difficult  to  follow.  Fire 
broke  out  twice  in  the  imperial  palace.  Lactantius  ascribes  it  to  Galerius,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
desired  to  implicate  the  Christians ;  but,  as  Burckhardt  remarks,  Diocletian  was  not  the  man  to  be 
deceived  in  that  way,  and  we  may  dismiss  the  suspicion  as  groundless.  That  the  fires  were  accidental 
is  possible,  but  extremely  improbable.  Diocletian  at  least  believed  that  they  were  kindled  by 
Christians,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  had  some  ground  for  his  belief.  At  any  rate,  whether 
true  or  not,  the  result  was  the  torture  (for  the  sake  of  extorting  evidence)  and  the  execution  of 
some  of  his  most  fiaithful  servants  (see  Bk.  VIH.  chap.  6).  It  had  become  an  earnest  matter 
with  Diocletian,  and  he  was  beginning  to  feel — as  he  had  never  had  occasion  to  feel  before — that 
a  society  within  the  empire  whose  claims  were  looked  upon  as  higher  than  those  of  the  state 
itself,  and  duty  to  which  demanded,  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  it  and  the  state,  insub- 
ordination, and  even  treason,  toward  the  latter,  was  too  d^tngerous  an  institution  to  tolerate 
longer,  however  harmless  it  might  be  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  was  at  about  this  time 
that  there  occurred  rebellions  in  Melitene  and  Syria,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  publication 
of  the  First  Edict ;  at  any  rate,  the  Christians,  who  were  regarded  with  ever  increasing  suspicion, 
were  believed  to  be  in  part  at  least  responsible  for  the  outbreaks,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
second  edict  was  issued,  commanding  that  all  the  rulers  of  the  churches  should  be  thrown  into 
/  prison  (see  above,  Bk.  VIII.  chap.  6).  Here  Diocletian  took  the  same  step  taken  by  Decius  and 
Valerian,  and  instituted  thereby  a  genuine  religious  persecution.  It  was  now  Christians  as  Chris- 
tians whom  he  attacked ;  no  longer  Christian  officials  as  traitors.  The  vital  difference  between 
the  first  and  second  edicts  is  very  clear.  All  that  followed  was  but  the  legitimate  carrying  out  of 
the  principle  adopted  in  the  Second  Edict, — the  destruction  of  the  Church  as  such,  the  extermi- 
nation of  Christianity. 

On  Bk.  X.  chap.  8,  §  4  (note  i,  a).  t 

After  Constantine's  victory  over  Maxentius,  his  half-sister  Constantia,  daughter  of  Constantius 
Chlorus  by  his  second  wife,  Theodora,  was  married  to  Licinius,  and  thus  the  alliance  of  the  two 
emperors  was  cemented  by  family  ties.  Constantius  Chlorus  was  a  grandson  of  Crispus,  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius  II.,  and  hence  could  claim  to  be,  in  a  sense,  of  imperial  extraction ;  a 
fact  which  gave  him  a  dignity  beyond  that  of  his  colleagues,  who  were  all  of  comparatively  low 
birth.     Constantine  himself  and  his  panegyrists  always  made  much  of  his  illustrious  descent. 
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Table  of  Roman  Emperors. 


Augustus B.C.  27-A.D.  14 

Tiberius A.D.  14-37 

Caius  Caligula 37-41 

Claudius 41-54 

Nero 54-68 

Galba 68-69 

Otho 69 

Vitellius 69 

Vespasian 69-79 

Titus 79-81 

Domitian 81-96 

Nerva 96-98 

Trajan 98-1 17 

Hadrian 1 17-138 

Antoninus  IHus 138-161 

Marcus  Aurelius  [Antoninus  Verus]  \ 161-180 

Lucius  Verus  j 161-169 

Commodus 180-192 

Pertinax 193 

Didius  Julianus 193 

Niger    191-194 

Septimius  Sevens 193-21 1 

Caracalla  \ 211-217 

Geta         / ^ 211-212 

M.  Opilius  Macrinus 217-218 

Heliogabalus,  or  Elagabalus 218-222 

Alexander  Severus 222-235 


1 


Maximin  I 

The  Gordians,  I.  and  II. 
Maximus    Pupienus 
Balbinus 

Gordianlll 

Philip 

Decius 

Gallus 

i£milian 

Valerian 

Gallienus 

Qaudius  II 

Aurelian 

Tacitus 

Probus 

Cams 

Carinus        ] 

Numerian    ) 

Diocletian    ) 

Maximian    ) 

Constantius  S 

Galerius       j 

Maxentius  (not  recognized  by  the  others) 

Licinius 

Maximin  II. 

Constantine 


235-238 
237-238 

238 

,238-244 

244-249 
249-251 

.251-252 

253 

, 253-260 
.260-268 
,  268-270 
.270-275 
. 275-276 
276-252 
.262-283 

.283-284 

,284-305 
-  285-305 
.305-300 

305-3" 
.306-312 

307-323 
308-313 
308-337 


The  Bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  mentioned  by  Eusebius. 

Bishops  of  Rome, 

(Dates  taken  from  the  table  given  by  Lipsius  in  his  Ckronoiogie  der  rdm,  BuckJBfi^  p.  263  sq.) 


Linus. 

Anencletus. 

Oement. 

Evarestus. 

Alexander. 

Xystus  I.,  for  about  ten  years ;  died  between  1 24  and  1 26. 

Telesphorus,  11  years;  died  between  135  and  137. 

Hyginus,  4  years;  died  between  139  and  141. 

Pius,  15-16  years;   died  between  154  and  156. 

Anicetus,  11-12  years;  died  in  166  or  167. 

Soter,  8-9  years;   died  in  174  or  175. 

Eleutherus,  15  years;   died  in  189. 

Victor,  9-10  years;   189-198  or  199. 

2>pbyrinus,  18-19  years;    198  or  199-217  (Aug.  26?). 

Caolistus,  5  years;    217-Oct.  14,  222. 

Urbanus,  8  years;  222-230  (May  19?). 

Pontianus,  5  years  2  months  7  days;  (July  21  ?),  230- 
Sept  28,  235. 

Anteros,  i  month  12  days;  Nov.  21,  235-Jan.  3,  236. 

Fabianus,  14  years  10  days;  236-Jan.  20,  250.  Va- 
cancy from  Jan.  21,  250-March,  251. 

Cornelius,  2  years  3  months  10  days;  beginning  of 
March,  251-middle  of  June,  253. 


Lucius,  8  months   10  days;  June  (25?),  253-March  5, 

254. 
Stephanus,  3  years  2  months  21  days;    (May  12?),  254- 

Aug.  2,  257. 
Xystus  II.,  II  months  12  (6?)  days;   Aug.  24  (31?), 

257-Aug.  6,  258. 
Dionysius,  9  years  5  months  2  days;    July  22,  259-Dec. 

27,  268. 
Felbc  I.,  5  years  1 1  months  25  days;  Jan.  5,  269-Dec. 

30,  274. 
Eutychiao,  8  years  ii  months  3  days;    (Jan.  5?)  275- 

Dec.  8,  283. 
Caius,  12  years  4  months  6  days;  Dec.  17,  283-April22, 

296. 
Marcellinus,  8  years  3  months  2jC  days;    June  30,  296- 

(Oct  25?),  304.    Vacancy  until  307. 
Marcellus,  i  year  7  months  21  days;    (May  24?),  307- 

Jan.  15,  309. 
Eusebius,  3  (4?)  months  23  (16?)  days;  April  23  (16?), 

309-Ailg.  17,  309.    Vacancy  until  310. 
Miltiades,  3  years  6  months  8  days;  July  2,  310-Jan.  10 

(Ii?)»3i4. 


Bishops  of  Alexandria. 


Annianus. 
Abilius. 
Cerdon. 
Primus. 


Justus. 
Eumenes. 
Marcus. 
Celadion. 


Agrippinus. 

Dionysius 

Julian. 
Dennetrius. 

Maximus. 

Theonas. 

Heraclas. 

Peter. 
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Bishops  of  Aniioch. 

CDates  taken  from  the  table  given  by  Hamack  in  his  Ztit  dts  Ignatius,  p.  6a.) 


Evodius. 

Ignatius. 

Hero. 

Cornelius. 

Eros. 

Theophilus,  died  not  earlier  than  182. 

Maximinus,  died  between  189  and  192. 

Serapion,  died  about  209. 

Asclepiades,  died  between  2x1  and  222. 

Philetus,  died  not  long  before  229-231. 

Zebinusy  died  between  238  and  249. 


Babylas,  died  in  250,  during  the  persecution  of  Decius. 

Fabius,  died  toward  the  end  of  252  or  early  in  253. 

Demetrian,  died  between  257  and  260. 

Paul,  deposed  between  266  and  269  (probably  in  268). 

Domnus. 

Timaeus,  died  about  280. 

Cyril,  sent  to  the  mines  in  303,  and  died  probably  toward 

the  end  of  306. 
Tyrannus,  succeeded  Cyril  probably  in  303,  possibly  not 

until  306,  and  lived  until  the  close  of  the  persecution. 


James. 

Symeon. 

Justus. 

Zacchseus. 

Tobias. 

Benjamin. 

John. 

Matthias. 

PhiUp. 

Seneca. 


Justus. 

Levi. 

Ephres. 

{oseph. 
udas. 
Marcus. 
Cassianus. 
Publius. 
Maximus  I. 
Julian  I. 


Bishops  of  Jerusalem, 

Gaius  I. 

Symmachus. 
Gaius  II. 
Julian  II. 
Capito. 
Maximus  II. 
Antoninus. 
Valens. 
Dolichianus. 
Narcissus. 


Y 


Dius. 

Germanio. 

Gordius. 

Narcissus,  a  second  time. 

Alexander. 

Mazabanes. 

H3rmena&us. 

Zaunbdas. 

Hermon. 


Table  showing  the  Roman  Method  of  counting  the  Days  of  the  Month. 

(Taken  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britanniea,  article  Calendar.) 


March. 

January. 

August. 

Dbcbmber. 

April. 

Daysopthb 
Month. 

May. 
July. 

OCTOBBR. 

JUNB. 

Sbptkmbbr. 

novembbr. 

February. 

• 

I 

Kalendae. 

Kalendae. 

Kalendae. 

Kalendae. 

2 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Prid.  Nonas. 

Prid.  Nonas. 

Prid.  Nonas. 

5 

3 

Nonae. 

Nonne. 

Nonae. 

6 

Prid.  Nonas. 

8 

8 

8 

I 

Nonae. 

7 

7 

7 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 

7 

5 

5 

5 

10 

6 

4 

4 

4 

II 

5 

3 

3 

3 

12 

4 

Prid.  Idus. 

Prid.  Idus. 

Prid.  Idus. 

13 

3 

Idus. 

Idus. 

Idus. 

H 

Prid.  Idus. 

19 

18 

16 

«S 

Idus. 

'     18 

17 

15 

16 

17 

17 

16 

14 

\l 

16 

16 

IS 

13 

15 

15 

14 

12 

19 

14 

14 

13 

II 

20 

13 

13 

12 

10 

21 

12 

12 

II 

9 

22 

II 

II 

10 

8 

23 

10 

10 

9 

7 

24 

9 

9 

8 

6 

'1 

8 

8 

7 

5 

26 

• 

7 

7 

6 

4 

^l 

6 

6 

5 

3 

28 

5 

5 

4 

Prid.  Kal.  Mart. 

29 

4 

4 

3 

30 

3 

3 

Prid.  Kalen. 

31 

Prid.  Kalen. 

Prid.  Kalen. 

^  These  two  names  are  omitted  by  Eusebtus  in  his  History ^  but  are  given  in  his  Ckron.  and  also  by  Epiphanius.    See  abore,  6k.  V* 
chap,  xa,  note  3. 
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"  Instead  of  distinguishing  the  days  by  the  ordinal  numbers,  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  the 
Romans  counted  backwards  from  three  fixed  epochs ;  namely,  the  Kalends,  the  Nones,  and  the 
Ides.  The  Kalends  were  invariably  the  first  day  of  the  month,  and  were  so  denominated  because 
it  had  been  an  ancient  custom  of  the  pontiffs  to  call  the  people  together  on  that  day,  to  apprise 
them  of  the  festivals,  or  days  that  were  to  be  kept  sacred  during  the  month.  The  Ides  (from  an 
obsolete  verb  iduarcy  to  divide)  were  at  the  middle  of  the  month,  either  the  13th  or  the  15  th 
day;  and  the  Nones  were  the  ninth  day  before  the  Ides,  counting  inclusively.  From  these 
three  terms  the  days  received  their  denomination  in  the  following  manner :  — 

"Those  which  were  comprised  between  the  Kalends  and  the  Nones  were  called  the  days  before 
the  Nones :  those  between  the  Nones  and  the  Ides  were  called  the  days  before  the  Ides ;  and, 
lastly,  all  the  days  after  the  Ides  to  the  end  of  the  month  were  called  the  days  before  the  Kalends 
of  the  succeeding  month. 

"In  the  months  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  Ides  fell  on  the  15th  day,  and  the 
Nones  consequently  on  the  7th :  so  that  each  of  these  months  had  six  days  named  from  the 
Nones.  In  all  the  other  months  the  Ides  were  on  the  13th  and  the  Nones  were  on  the  5th ;  con- 
sequently there  were  only  four  days  named  from  the  Nones.  Every  month  had  eight  days  named 
from  the  Ides.  The  number  of  days  receiving  their  denomination  from  the  Kalends  depended 
on  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  and  the  day  on  which  the  Ides  fell.  For  example,  if  the 
month  contained  31  days,  and  the  Ides  fell  on  the  13th,  as  was  the  case  in  January,  August,  and 
December,  there  would  remain  18  days  after  the  Ides,  which,  added  to  the  first  of  the  following 
month,  made  19  days  of  Kalends.  In  January,  therefore,  the  14th  day  of  the  month  was 
called  the  nineteenth  before  the  Kalends  of  February  (counting  inclusively),  the  15  th  was  the  i8th 
before  the  Kalends,  and  so  on  to  the  30th,  which  was  called  the  third  before  the  Kalends  {tertio 
Kalendas)f  the  last  being  the  second  of  the  Kalends,  or  the  day  before  the  Kalends  (^pridie 
Kalendas):' 


Table  of  Macedonian  Months. 

The  months  of  the  Macedonian  year,  as  commonly  employed  in  the  time  of  Eusebiu%  corre- 
sponded exactly  to  the  Roman  months,  but  the  year  began  with  the  first  of  September.  The 
names  of  the  months  were  as  follows  :  — 

Mackdonian. 

1.  Gorpiaeus. 

2.  Hyperberetaeoa. 

3.  Dius. 

4.  Apellseus. 
c.  Andynseus. 
6.  Peritius. 


Roman. 

Macedonian. 

Roman. 

September. 

7.  Dystrus. 

8.  Xanthicus. 

March. 

October. 

April. 

November. 

9.  Artemisius. 

May. 

December. 

10.  Dsesius. 

^  une. 
]  uly. 

January. 
February. 

II.  Panemus. 

12.  LoiiSy 

August 
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I.    CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT. 
II.    SPECIAL  PROLEGOMENA. 


PREFACE. 


In  accordance  with  the  mstruction  of  the  editor-in-chief  the  following  work  consists  of  a  revis- 
ion of  the  Bagster  translation  of  Eusebius' ''  Life  of  Constantine/'  Constantine's  ''  Oration  to  the 
Saints/'  and  Eusebius'  "  Oration  in  Praise  of  Constantine/'  with  somewhat  extended  Prolegomena 
and  limited  notes,  especial  attention  being  given  in  the  Prolegomena  to  a  study  of  the  Character 
of  Constantine.  In  the  work  of  revision  care  has  been  taken  so  far  as  possible  not  to  destroy  the 
style  of  the  original  translator,  which,  though  somewhat  inflated  and  verbose,  represents  perhaps 
all  the  better,  the  corresponding  styles  of  both  Eusebius  and  Constantine,  but  the  number  of 
changes  really  required  has  been  considerable,  and  has  caused  here  and  there  a  break  in  style  in 
the  translation,  whose  chief  merit  is  that  it  presents  in  smooth,  well-rounded  phrase  the  gener- 
alized idea  of  a  sentence.  The  work  on  the  Prolegomena  has  been  done  as  thoroughly  and 
originally  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  has  aimed  to  present  material  in  such  way  that  the 
general  student  might  get  a  survey  of  the  man  Constantine,  and  the  various  problems  and  discus- 
sions of  which  he  is  center.  It  is  impossible  to  return  special  thanks  to  all  who  have  given  special 
facilities  for  work,  but  the  peculiar  kindness  of  various  helpers  in  the  Bibliothkque  de  la  Ville  at 
Lyons  demands  at  least  the  recognition  of  individualized  thanksgiving. 

E.  C  K.. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  15, 1890. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 


I.-CONSTANTINE    THE    GREAT. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Life.' 


§  I.     Early  Years. 


\ 

\ 


The  Emperor  Flavius  Valerius  Constantinus,  suraamed  the  Great,*  boni, February  27,  272  or 
274,^  at  Nai'ssuSy^was  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  afterwards  Emperor/ and  Helena  his  wife.** 
He  was  brought  up  at  Drepanuro,  his  mother's  home/  where  he  remained  until  his  father  became 


^  This  sketch  of  the  life  of  Constantine  is  intended  to  give  the 
(hread  of  events,  and  briefly  to  supplement,  especially  for  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign,  the  life  by  Eusebius,  which  is  distinctly  confined 
to  his  religious  acts  and  life. 

>  "  Imperator  Caesar  Augustus  Consul  Proconsul  Pontifex  Max* 
imus,  Magnus,  Maximus,  Pius,  Felix,  Fidelis,  Mansuetus,  Benificus, 
Clementissimus,  Victor,  Invictus,  Triumphator,  Salus  Reip.  Beti- 
cus,  Alemanicus,  Gothicus,  Saxmarticus,  Germanicus,  Britannicus, 
Hunnicus,  Gallicanus,"  is  a  portion  of  hia  title,  as  gathered  from 
coins,  inscriptions,  and  various  dociunents. 

*  Calendarium  Rom.  in  Petavius  Uranal.  p.  X13.  The  date 
Taries  by  a  year  or  two,  according  to  way  of  reckoning,  but  374  is 
the  date  usually  given.  (Cf.  Burckhardt,  Manso,  Keim,  De  Broglie, 
Wordsworth,  etc.)  Eutropius  and  Hieronymus  say  he  died  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year,  Theophanes  says  he  was  sixty-five  years  old,  and 
Socrates  and  Sozomen  say  substantially  the  same,  while  Victor, 
E^ii.  has  sixty-three,  and  Victor,  Cat.  sixty-tvro.  Eusebius  says 
be  lived  twice  the  length  of  his  leign,  i.e.  63  +. 

Manso  chose  274,  because  it  agreed  best  with  the  representations 
of  the  two  Victors  as  over  against  the  "  later  church  historians." 
But  the  two  Victors  say,  one  that  he  lived  sixty-two  years  and 
reigned  thirty-two,  and  the  other  that  he  lived  sixty-three  and  reigned 
thirty;  while  Eutropius,  secretary  to  Constantine,  gives  length  of 
reign  correctly,  and  so  establishes  a  slight  presumption  in  favor 
cf  his  other  statement.  Moreover,  it  is  supported  by  Hieronymus, 
whose  testimony  is  not  of  the  highest  quality,  to  be  sure,  and  is 
quite  likely  taken  from  Eutropius,  and  Theophanes,  who  puts  the 
same  fact  in  another  fonn,  and  who  certainly  chose  that  figure  for 
a  reason.  The  statement  of  Eusebius  is  a  very  elastic  generaliza- 
tion, and  is  the  only  support  of  Victor,  E^it,  Socrates,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Wordsworth,  says  he  was  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  uses  the 
idiom  "mounting  upon"  (^irt^dt)  sixty-five  yean,  which  at  the 
least  must  mean  nearly  sixty-five  years  old,  and  tmless  there  is  some 
well-established  usage  to  the  contrary,  seems  to  mean  having  lived 
already  sixty-five  years.  In  the  interpretation  of  Sozomen  (also 
given  in  transiaiion  "in  his  sixty-fifth  year")  he  was  "about" 
sixty-five  years  old.  Now  if  he  died  in  May,  his  following  birthday 
would  not  have  been  as  "  about,"  and  he  must  have  been  a  little 
over  sixty-five.  This  would  make  a  strong  consensus  against  Victor, 
against  whom  Eutropius  alone  would  have  a  presumption  of  accu- 
racy. On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  evidence,  so  far  as 
cited  by  Manso,  Wordsworth,  Clinton,  and  the  run  of  historians, 
there  is  no  critical  justification  for  the  choice  of  the  later  date  and 
the  shorter  life. 


*  Anon.  Vales,  p.  471.  Const.  Porphyr.  {De  themat.  a.  9), 
Stephanus  Byzant.  art.  Naiwov  (ed.  isoa\  H.  iii.), "  Fixmicus  i.  4." 
According  to  some  it  was  Tarsus  ("Julius  Finnic,  x.  a"),  or 
Drepanum  (Niceph.  Callist.),  or  in  Britaia  (the  English  chroniclers, 
Voragine,  and  others,  the  mistake  aristng^from  one  of  the  i>anegy- 
rists  (c  4)  speaking  of  his  taking  his  origin  thence),  or  Treves 
(Voragine).  Compare  Vogt,  who  adds  Rome  ("Petr.  de  Natali- 
bus  ") ,  or  Roba  ("  Eutychius  ") ,  or  Gaul  ("  Meursius  ") .  Compare 
also  monographs  by  Janus  and  by  Schoepflin  under  Litera- 
ture. 

8  For  characterizatioa  of  Constantius  compare  V,  C.  x.  13  sq. 

*  It  has  been  a  much  discussed  question,  whether  Helena  was 
legitimate  wife  or  not.  Some  (Zosimus  a.  8;  Niceph.  Callist.  7.  x8) 
have  asserted  that  Helena  was  a  woman  "  indifierent  honest,**  and 
the  birth  of  Constantine  illegitimate.  This  view  is  simply  psycho- 
logically impossible  regarding  a  woman  of  so  much  and  such  strength 
of  character.  That  she  stood  in  the  relation  of  legitimate  concu- 
binage (cf.  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet.  x.  493)  is  not  improbable, 
since  many  (Hieron.  Orosius,  Zosimus  a.  8;  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  5x6, 
and  others)  assert  this  lesser  relationship.  This  would  have  been 
not  unUke  a  modem  morgai^atic  marriage.  The  facts  are:  x.  That 
she  is  often  spoken  of  as  concubine  (cf.  above),  a.  That  she  is 
distinctly  called  wife,  and  that  by  some  of  the  most  competent 
authorities  (Eutrop.  xo.  s;  Anon.  Vales,  p.  47X;  Euseb.  H.E.Z.  ly, 
Ephraem  p.  ax,  etc.)^  also  in  various  inscriptions  (compare  collected 
inscriptions  in  Clinton  9.  8t).  3.  That  she  was  divorced  (Anon. 
Vales,  p.  47).  The  weight  of  testimony  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
word  "  wife,"  though  with  divorce  so  easy  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
name  only.  The  view  that  she  was  married  in  the  full  legal  sense, 
but  only  after  the  birth  of  Constantine,  is  plausible  enough,  and  has 
a  support  more  apparent  than  real,  in  the  fact  that  he  "  first  estab- 
lished that  natural  children  should  be  made  legitimate  by  the  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  their  parents"  (Sandara  Inst.  yust.  (1865)  XX3: 
cf.  Cod.  Just.  V.  xxvii.  x  and  5  ed.  Krueger  2  (X877)  ax6). 

Of  course  the  story  of  her  violation  by  and  subsequent  marriage 
to  0>nstantius  (Inc.  auct.  ed.  Heydenreich)  is  purely  legendary, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  somewhat  circumstantial  account 
of  her  relation  as  concubine,  given  by  Nicephorus  Callistus  7, 
x8.  For  farther  account  of  Heletm,  compare  the  V.  C.  3.  43  and 
notes. 

^  Helena  was  bom  probably  at  Drepanum,  afterwards  called 
Helenopolis,  in  her  honor,  by  Constantine  (Procopius  De  tedif. 
V.  3,  p.  3XX,  Chron.  Pasch.  etc.). 
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Caesar  (a.d.  292  ace.  to  Clinton)  and  divorced  Helena  (Anon.  Vales,  p.  471).  He  was  then  sent 
to  the  court  of  Diocletian,  nominally  to  be  educated  (Praxagoras,  in  Mliller,  Fragm.  4  (1868)  ; 
Zonar.  13.  i,  &c.),  bat  really  as  hostage/  and  remained  with  Diocletian,  or  Galerius,  until  the 
year  306.'  During  this  ti*<ie  he  took  part  in  various  campaigns,  including  the  £Eunous  Eg}rptian 
expedition  of  Diocletian  in  296  (Euseb.  V.  C.  i.  19;  Anon.  Metroph.,  Theoph.  p.  10).* 
Shortly  after  joining  the  qmperor  he  contracted  (296  or  297)  his  alliance  with  Minervina,*  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Criipus.'  He  was  at  Nicomedia  when  Diocletian's  palace  was  struck  b7 
lightning  (Const.  Oral,  35),  and  Was  present  at  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximinus  in  305 
(Lact.  De  M.  P.  c.  18  sq.).  This  last  event  proved  a  crisis  for  Constantine.  He  had  grown  to 
be  a  man  of  fine  physique  (Lact.  c.  18;  Euseb.  V,  C.  i.  19),  of  proved  courage  and  military  skill 
(cf.  remarks  on  physical  characteristics  under  Character) ,  and  a  general  favorite  (Lact.  l.c.).  He 
had  already  "long  before"  (Lact.  c.  18)  been  created  Tribune  of  the  first  order.  It  was  both 
natural  and  fitting  that  at  this  time  he  should  become  Caesar  in  the  place  of  his  &ther,  who  became 
Augustus.  Every  <Hie  supposed  he  would  be  chosen  (c.  19),  and  Diocletian  urged  it  (c.  z8),  but 
the  princely  youth  was  too  able  and  illustrious  to  please  Galerius,  and  Constantine  was  set  aside  for 
obscure,  and  incompetent  men  (cf.  Lact.).  His  position  was  far  from  easy  before.  His  brilliant 
parts  naturally  aioused  the  jealousy  and  suspicions  of  the  emperors.  They,  or  at  least  Galerius, 
even  sought  his  deam,  it  is  said,  by  tempting  him  to  fight  wild  beasts  (a  lion,  Praxag.  p.  3 ;  cf. 
Zonaras  2,  p.  623),  01  exposing  him  to  special  danger  in  battle  (cf.  Philistog.  1.6;  Lact.  c.  24 ; 
Anon.  Vales,  p.  471 ;  Theophanes  p.  10-12,  &c.).  The  situation,  hard  enough  before,  now  became, 
we  may  well  believe,  intolerable.  He  was  humiliated,  handicapped,  and  even  in  danger  of  his  life. 
He  was  practically^a  prisoner.  The  problem  was,  how  to  get  away.  Several  times  Constantius 
asked  that  his  son^ooight  be  allowed  to  join  him,  but  in  vain  (Lact.  c.  24 ;  Anon.  Vales,  p.  471). 
Finally,  however,  Constantine  gained  a  grudging  permission  to  go.  It  was  given  at  night,  and 
the  emperor  intended  to  take  it  back  in  the  morning  (Lact.  c.  24).  But  in  the  morning  it  was 
too  late.  Constantine  had  left  at  once  to  join  his  fother.  He  lost  no  time  either  in  starting  or 
making  t|ie. journey.  Each  relay  of  post  horses  which  he  left  was  maimed  to  baffle  pursuit 
(Anon.  Vales.,  Vict.  Epit,  p.  49 ;  cf.  Lact.  c.  24,  Praxag.  p.  3).  The  rage  of  the  emperor  when  he 
learned  of  the  flight  was  great  but  vain.  Constantine  was  already  out  of  reach,  and  soon  joined 
his  father  at  Bononia  (Boulogne,  Anon.  Vales. ;  cf .  Eumen.  Paneg,  (310),  c.  7),*  just  in  time  to 
accompany  him  on  his  final  expeditions  to  Britain  (Eumen.  Paneg,  (310)  c.  7 ;  cf.  Anon.  Vales. 
I.C.).  Constantius  died  shortiy  after  at  York  (Anon.  Vales,  p.  471 ;  Eutrop.  10.  i),  having  named 
Constantine  as  his  successor  (Euseb.  F.  C  i.  21 ;  Eumen.  Paneg,  (310)  c.  7.;  Lact.  c.  24). 


^  This  appears  from  the  disregard  of  his  father's  repeated  requests 
that  he  be  sent  back  to  him  (Lact.,  Anon.  Vales,  p.  471),  and  the 
whole  story  of  his  final  flight.  So  also  it  is  said  by  Anon.  Vales, 
p.  4 71,  and  the  two  Victors  {Ca*.  p.  156,  E^it.  p.  49).  Zo- 
naras (xa.  33,  ed.  Migne  1091),  gives  both  reasons  for  sending, 
and  is  likely  right.  Nicephorus  Callistus  (7.  x8)  suggests  that  he 
was  sent  there  for  education,  since  Constantius  could  not  take  him 
himself  on  account  of  Theodora. 

'  He  was  with  Diocletian  still  in  305  (cf.  Lact.  and  note,  below), 
and  was  with  his  lather  early  in  306. 

*  Eusebius,  who  saw  him  on  his  way  to  Egypt  in  996,  gives  the 
impression  which  he  made  on  him  at  that  time  (l.c.).  According 
to  some  he  was  also  with  Galerius  in  his  Persian  war,  and  this  is 
possible  (cf.  Clinton  x.  338-40).  Theophanes  describes  him  as 
"  already  eminent  in  war**  (p.  xo),  Anon.  Vales,  p.  47X,  as  conduct- 
ing himself  "  bravely." 

*  This  was  probably  a  morganatic  marriage  or  concubinate 
(Victor,  E^it,  41,  Zosimus  a.  ao;  Zonaras  13.  a,  ftc).  "The  im- 
probability that  Constantiae  ^uld  have  marked  out  an  illegitinute 


son  as  his  successor  "  which  Ramsay  (Smith,  Diet.  a.  Z090)  mentions 
as  the  only  argument  against,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  view 
of  Q>nstantine*s  law  for  the  legitimiaation  of  natural  children  by 
rescript  (OxL  Just.  V.  zxvii.  ed.  Krueger  a  (X877),  ax6-x7;  cC 
notes  of  Sandars  in  his  Itut,  JttiU  (X865)  XX3).  It  would  be  un- 
critical, as  in  the  case  before  mentioned,  to  lay  stress  on  this  aa 
positive  evidence,  but  over  against  a  simple  "  improbabilxty  "  it  haa 
a  certain  suggestiveness  at  least.  The  panegyrical  praiaes  of  Con- 
stantine's  continence  hardly  justify  Qinton's  claim  that  she  was 
lawful  wife;  for  to  have  a  regular  concubine  would  not  have  been 
considered  in  any  sense  immoral,  and  it  would  not  have  been  par- 
ticularly pertinent  in  a  wedding  oration  to  have  tntroduoed  even 
a  former  wife.  For  what  little  b  known  of  Minervina,  compare 
Ramsay,  in  Smith  Dici.  a.  X090,  "  Tillemont,  Hist,  Em^,  IV.  iv. 
p.  84,"  and  Qinton,  Fasti  Rem,  a.  (1850)  86,  note  k, 

*  Crispus  was  "  already  a  young  man  **  when  made  Caesar  in 
3x7  (Zos.  a.  30). 

"  According  to  some  (e.g.  Victor,  Cax.  p.  156;  Victor,  E^. 
p.  5x;  Zoa.  a.  8)  his  father  was  already  in  Bxitaia. 
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§  a.     The  First  Five  Years  of  Reign. 

The  will  of  the  father  was  promptly  ratified  by  the  soldiers,  who  at  once  proclaimed  Constan- 
tine  Augustus.^  Supported  by  them,  and  also  by  Erocus,  king  of  the  Allemanni  (Vict.  Epit 
p.  49-50),  he  sent  his  portrait  to  Galerius,  claiming  the  title  of  Augustus.  This  the  emperor 
refused  to  grant,  but,  much  against  his  will,  allowed  him  to  have  the  tiUe  of  Caesar  (Lact.  c.  25). 
Constantine  did  not  insist  on  his  right  to  the  greater  title,  but  waited  his  time,  and  in  the  interim 
contented  himself  with  the  lesser,  —  as  the  coins  show.*  There  was  enough  to  do.  After  his 
father's  death  he  waged  war  against  the  Francs,  and  later  against  the  Bructeri  and  others  (Eutrop. 
10.  3;  Paneg.  (307)  c.  4;  Eumen.  Paneg.  (310)  cc.  10-12;  Nazar.  Paneg,  (321)  18;  Euseb. 
V.  C,  I.  25,  &c. ;  cf.  Inscr.  ap.  Clinton  2.  93),  and  celebrated  his  victories  by  exposing  his  captives 
to  the  wild  beasts  (Eutrop.  10.  3 ;  Eumen.  Paneg,  (310)  c.  12 ;  Paneg,  (313)  c.  23 ;  cf.  Nazar. 
Pdneg,  (321)  c.  16). 

Meanwhile  affairs  were  marching  at  Rome,  too.  The  same  year  (306)  that  Constantine  wa& 
elected  Augustus  by  the  soldiers,  Maxentius  at  Rome  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Pretorian 
Guards  (Eutrop.  10.  2 ;  Vict.  Cces,  p.  156 ;  Anon.  Vales,  p.  472  ;  Zos.  2.  9 ;  Socr.  i.  2  ;  Oros.  c.  26^ 
&c. ;  Lact.  c.  26).  He  persuaded  the  willing  (Eutrop.  10.  2)  Maximian  to  resume  the  imperial 
purple  (Lact.  c.  26 ;  2^.  2.  10),  but  soon  quarreled  with  him  (Socr.  1.2;  Eutrop.  10.  3 ;  Zos.  2. 
1 1 ;  Lact.  c.  28).*  In  307  Constantine  and  Maximinus  were  named  "  sons  of  the  emperors,"  and 
the  following  year  were  reluctandy  acknowledged  as  emperors  by  Galerius.  Maximian,  after  he 
had  quarreled  with  his  son,  betook  himself  to  Gaul  and  made  alliance  with  Constantine  by  giving 
his  daughter  Fausta  in  marriage  (307) .  He  proved  an  uncomfortable  relative.  The  much-abused 
mother-in-law  of  fiction  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  choice  father-in-law  of  history.  First  he 
tried  to  supersede  Constantine  by  corrupting  his  soldiers.  At  his  persuasion  Constantine  had  lefl 
behind  the  bulk  of  his  army  while  he  made  a  campaign  on  the  frontier.  As  soon  as  he  was  sup- 
posably  out  of  the  way,  the  soldiers  were  won  by  largesses,  and  Maximian  assumed  the  purple 
again.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host.  Constantine  acted  with  decisive  promptness, 
returned  by  such  rapid  marches  that  he  caught  Maximian  entirely  unprepared  (Lact.  c.  29)  and 
'  drove  him  into  Marseilles,  where  the  latter  cursed  him  vigorously  from  the  walls  (Lact.  c.  29),  but 
was  able  to  offer  no  more  tangible  resistance.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  (Lact.  c.  29),  and 
Maximian  was  in  the  power  of  Constantine,  who  this  time  spared  his  precious  father-in-law.* 
Grateful  for  this  mildness,  Maximian  then  plotted  to  murder  him.  The  plan  was  for  Fausta  to 
leave  her  husband's  door  open  and  for  Maximian  to  enter  and  kill  Constantine  with  his  own  hands. 
Fausta  pretended  to  agree,  but  told  her  husband  (Zos.  2. 11 ;  Joh.  Ant.  p.  603 ;  Oros.  c.  28.),  who 
put  a  slave  in  his  own  place  (but  apparently  did  not  "put  himself  in  the  place  of"  the  slave), 
had  the  program  been  carried  out,  and  catching  Maximian  in  the  act,  granted  him  that  supreme 
ancient  mercy,  —  the  right  to  choose  how  he  would  die  (Lact.  c.  30).* 

Though  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  plots,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  have  to  run  from  one  end  of 
his  province  to  the  other  to  put  down  some  insurrection,  Constantine  kept  steadily  at  the  work  of 
internal  improvement,  organizing  the  interior,  fortifying  the  boundaries,  building  bridges,  restor- 


1  So  Euaebiui  H,  E,  8.  13;  LacL  c.  35;  Julian  Ontt,  i.  p.  13. 
Eumeniug  {Pantg.  3x0,  c.  7)  says  that  he  was  elected  "  imperator/* 
but  in  cc.  8-9  speaks  of  him  as  having  beonne  Caesar.  Eutropius 
(xo.  3)  also  uses  the  word  "  imperator."  Zosimus.  on  the  other 
hand  (a.  9),  and  Anonymus  Vales,  say  be  was  elected  "  Augustus," 
but  was  only  confirmed  "Caesar"  by  Galerius  (see  below).  The 
elevation  was  in  Britain  (cf.  Eutrop.  xo.  a;  Eumen.  Pantg,  (3x0) 
c.  9;  Soa.  X.  5,  &c.). 

*  See  coixu  in  Eckhel  8,  p.  7a,  under  the  year.  It  is  also  ex- 
pxessly  suted  by  Pemtg,  (307)  c.  5. 

*  It  is  said  by  many  that  the  quarrel  was  a  feigned  one,  and  that 
it  was  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  Constantine  in  behalf 


of  Majcentius  that  he  betook  himself  to  Gaul.  That  he  went  to 
Gaul  with  this  purpose,  at  least,  is  mentioned  by  many  (cf.  Lact. 
c.  99;  Oros.  c.  a8;  Eutxop.  xo.  a,  "on  a  planned  stratagem**).  It 
seems  curious,  if  he  had  attempted  to  supersede  Maxentius  by  rais- 
ing a  mutiny  (Eutrop.  xo.  3),  that  he  should  now  be  working  for 
him  and  planning  to  rejoin  him  (Eutrop.  xo.  a),  but  it  is  no  mcon- 
sistency  in  this  man,  who  was  consistent  only  in  his  unceasing  effort 
to  destroy  others  for  his  own  advantage. 

*  (Compare  on  all  this  Lact.  c  39;  Eumen.  Paneg  c.  14. 

■  Socrates  (x.  a)  with  many  others  (e.g.  Zos.  a.  xx)  says  he  died 
at  Tarsus,  confusing  him  thus  with  Maximinus. 
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ing  cities,  building  up  educational  institutions,  &c.^  At  the  end  of  five  years'  reign  (July  24, 
311)  he  had  reduced  the  turbulent  tribes,  organized  his  affairs,  and  endeared  himself  to  his  peo- 
ple, especially  to  the  Christians,  whom  he  had  favored  from  the  first  (Lact.  c.  24),  and  who 
could  hardly  fail  in  those  days  of  persecution  to  rejoice  in  a  policy  such  as  is  indicated  in  his  letter 
to  Maximinus  Daza  in  behalf  of  persecuted  Christians  (Lact.  c.  37). 


§  3.     State  of  Affairs  in  311, 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  extreme  west  of  the  empire  was  enjoying  the  mild  rule  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  other  comers  of  the  now  quadrangular  and  now  hexagonal  world,  over  which  during 
this  time  Maximinus,  Galerius,  Licinius,  Maximian,  and  Maxentius  had  tried  to  reign,  had  had  a 
much  less  comfortable  time.  Every  emperor  wanted  a  comer  to  himself,  and,  having  his  comer, 
i^anted  that  of  some  one  else  or  feared  that  some  one  else  wanted  his.  In  order  clearly  to 
understand  Constantine,  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  these  other  parts  of  the  empire,  together 
with  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  is  essential,  and  may  be  gotten  from 
a  brief  view  of  (i)  The  rulers,  (2)  Characters  of  the  rulers,  (3)  Condition  of  the  ruled. 

(i)   The  Rulers. 

The  intricate  process  of  evolution  and  devolution  of  emperors,  mysterious  to  the  uninitiated 
•as  a  Chinese  puzzle,  is  briefly  as  follows :  In  305  Diocletian  and  Maximian  had  abdicated  (Lact. 
c.  18 ;  Eutrop.  9.  27 ;  Vict.  Cas.)^  Galerius  and  Constantius  succeeding  as  Augusti  and  Severus, 
Maximinus  Daza  succeeding  them  as  Caesars  (Lact.  c.  19).  In  306  Constantius  died,  Constan- 
tine was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  his  army,  Maxentius  by  the  Pretorian  Guards  (cf.  above),  and 
Sevems  by  Galerius  (Lact.  c.  25),  while  Maximian  resumed  the  purple  (see  above) — four 
emperors,  Galerius,  Sevems,  Maximian,  and  Maxentius,  with  two  Caesars,  Constantine  and  Max- 
iminus, one  with  a  pretty  definite  claim  to  the  purple,  and  the  other  bound  not  to  be  left  out  in 
the  cold.  In  307  Licinius  was  appointed  Augustus  by  Galerius  (Lact.  c.  29;  Vict.  Cces.;  Zos. 
2.  XI ;  Anon.  Vales. ;  Eutrop.  10.  4),  who  also  threw  a  sop  to  Cerberus  by  naming  Constantine 
and  Maximin  "  sons  of  emperors  "  (Lact.  c.  32  ;  Coins  in  Eckhel  8  (1838)  52.  3).  Constantine 
was  given  title  of  Augustus  by  Maximianus  (  ?),  and  Maximinus  about  this  time  was  forced,  as  he 
said,  by  his  army  to  assume  the  title.  Meantime  the  growing  procession  of  emperors  was  reduced 
by  one.  Sevems,  sent  against  Maxentius,  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  captured,  and  slain  in 
307  (Lact  c.  26;  Zos.  2.  10;  Anon.  Vales.;  Eutrop.  10.  2;  Vict.  Cces,  &c.  &c.),  leaving  still 
six  emperors  or  claimants,  —  Galerius,  Licinius,  Maxentius,  Maximian,  Maximinus,  and  Constan- 
tine. In  308,  making  the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  Galerius  appointed  Constantine  and  Maximin 
Augusti  (see  above),  leaving  the  situation  unchanged,  and  so  it  remained  imtil  the  death  of 
Maximian  in  310  (see  above),  and  of  Galerius  in  May,  311  (Lact.  c.  33 ;  Vict.  Ccu,;  Vict.  Epit.; 
Zos.  2.  11)  reduced  the  number  to  four. 

(  2  )   Characters  of  the  Rulers. 

Constantine's  own  character  has  been  hinted  at  and  will  be  studied  later,  Severus  was  the 
least  significant  of  the  others,  having  a  brief  reign  and  being  little  mentioned  by  historians.  Dio- 
cletian's characterization  of  him  was,  according  to  Lactantius  (c.  18),  as  ejaculated  to  Galerius, 
"  That  dancing,  carousing  drunkard  who  turns  night  into  day  and  day  into  night."  The  average 
character  of  the  other  emperors  was  that  of  the  prisoners  for  life  in  our  modem  state  prisons. 
Galerius,  "that  pernicious  wild  beast''  (Lact.  c.  25),  was  imeducated,  dmnken  (Anon.  Vales, 
p.  472),  fond  of  boasting  himself  to  be  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  dragon  (Lact.  9;  Vict.  Epit, 
p.  49),'  and  sanguinary  and  ferocious  to  an  extraordinary  degree  (Lact.  c.  9.  21,  22,  &c.). 
Licinius,  characterized  by  "  ingratitude  "  and  "  cold-blooded  ferocity,"  was  "  not  only  totally 


>  Notably  at  Autun.  The  city  had  been  almost  destroyed.  £u- 
mentus,  whose  oration  or  thanks  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Autun  is 
extant,  praises  Constantine  as  the  restorer,  almost  the  founder.  The 
work  had  been  undertaken  by  Constantius,  indeed,  but  was  carried 


on  by  his  son.  Constantine's  work  of  internal  improvement  was  in 
many  ways  distinctly  a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  by  Constan- 
tius. Compare  Eumen.  Pamg,  (especially  c.  13,  aa,  &c.)  and 
Grat.  act. 
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indifTerent  to  human  life  and  suffering,  and  regardless  of  any  principle  of  law  or  justice  which 
might  interfere  with  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  but  he  was  systematically  treacherous  and 
cruel,  possessed  of  not  one  redeeming  quality  save  physical  courage  and  military  skill "  (Ramsay, 
in  Smith  Diet  2,  p.  784 ;  compare  Euseb.  If.  E,  10. 8 ;  V,  C,i,  49-56),  and  "  in  avaricious  cupidity 
worst  of  all"  (Vict.  Epit.  p.  51).  Maximinus'  character  "  stands  forth  as  pre-eminent  for  brutal 
licentiousness  and  ferocious  cruelty — 'lust  hard  by  hate  *  "  (Plumptre,  in  Smith  &  W.  3,  p.  872), 
and  according  to  Lactantius,  c.  38,  ''  that  which  distinguished  his  character  and  in  which  he  tran- 
scended all  former  emperors  was  his  desire  of  debauching  women."  He  was  cruel,  superstitious, 
gluttonous,  rapacious,  and  "  so  addicted  to  intoxication  that  in  his  drunken  frolics  he  was  frequently 
deranged  and  deprived  of  his  reason  like  a  madman  "  (Euseb.  H.  E.  8. 14) .  Maximianus  has  been 
thought  to  be  on  the  whole  the  least  outrageous,  and  his  somewhat  defective  moral  sense 
respecting  treachery  and  murder  has  been  noted  (cf.  above).  He  has  been  described  as  "  thor- 
oughly unprincipled  .  . .  base  and  cruel "  (Ramsay,  in  Smith  Diet,  2,  p.  981).  He  is  described 
by  Victor,  {Epit  p.  48)  as  **  ferus  natura,  ardens  libidme,"  being  addicted  to  extraordinary  and 
unnatural  lust  (Lact.  c.  8) .  Truly  a  choice  ''  best  "  in  this  rogues'  gallery.  Of  Maxentius  it  is 
said  (Tyrwhitt,  in  Smith  &  W.  3,  p.  865)  :  "  His  wickedness  seems  to  have  transcended  descrip- 
tion, and  to  have  been  absolutely  unredeemed  by  any  saving  feature."  He  "  left  no  impurity  or 
licentiousness  untouched"  (Euseb.  H,  E.  8.  14;  cf.  Eutrop.  10.  4;  Lact.  9).  He  was  marked 
by  "impiety,"  "cruelty,"  "lust,"  and  tyranny  {Paneg.  [313]  c.  4).  He  was  the  most  disrepu- 
table of  all,  —  unmitigatedly  disreputable.  With  all  due  allowance  for  the  prejudice  of  Christian 
historians,  from  whom  such  strong  statements  are  mainly  drawn,  yet  enough  of  the  details  are 
confirmed  by  Victor,  Epit^  the  Panegyrists,  Eutropius,  and  other  non-Christian  writers  to  verify 
the  substantial  facts  of  the  ferocity,  drunkenness,  lust,  covetousness,  and  oppression  of  this  precious 
galaxy  of  rulers. 

(3)    Condition  of  the  Ruled. 

Under  such  rulers  there  was  a  reign  of  terror  during  this  period  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  state  of  things  under  Constantine.  Galerius  was  "  driving  the  empire  wild  with  his  taxa- 
tions "  (cf.  Lact.  c.  23  and  26),  affording  in  this  also  a  marked  contrast  with  the  course  of  Con- 
stantine in  Gaul.  Maxentius  led  in  the  unbridled  exercise  of  passion  (Euseb.  H.  E,  8.  14 ;  cf. 
Lact.  c.  18),  but  in  this  he  differed  from  the  others  little  except  in  degree  (compare  Euseb. 
V.  C  I.  55  on  Licinius),  and  according  to  Lactantius  (c.  28)  he  was  surpassed  by  Maximin. 
In  brief,  all  did  according  to  their  own  sweet  wills,  and  the  people  had  to  stand  it  as  best  they 
could.  The  worst  was  that  the  oppression  did  not  end  with  the  emperors  nor  the  friends  and 
officials  to  whom  they  delegated  power  to  satisfy  their  desires  at  the  expense  of  the  helpless. 
Their  armies  were  necessary  to  them.  The  soldiers  had  to  be  conciliated  and  exactions  made 
to  meet  their  demands.  They  followed  the  examples  of  their  royal  leaders  in  all  manner  of 
excesses  and  oppressions.    No  property  or  life  or  honor  was  safe. 

The  persecution  ^f  the  Christians  reached  a  climax  of  horror  in  this  period.  The  beginning 
of  the  tenth  persecution  was,  to  be  sure,  a  little  before  this  (303),  but  its  main  terror  was  in  this 
time.  Galerius  and  Maximian  are  said  indeed  to  have  persecuted  less  during  this  period,  and 
Maxentius  not  at  all ;  but  Galerius  was  the  real  author  and  sanguinary  promoter  of  the  persecution 
which  is  ascribed  to  Diocletian  (Lact.  c.  11),  while  Maximian  was,  in  304,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  "  Fourth  Edict "  which  made  death  the  penalty  of  Christianity,  and  Maxentius  was 
only  better  because  impartial  —  he  persecuted  both  Christian  and  heathen  (Euseb.  V,  C  i. 
33-6;  H.  E.  Z,  14;  Eutrop.  10.  4).^  The  persecution  under  Maximin  was  of  peculiar  atrocity 
(Euseb.  If.  E.  S.  ly ;  9.  6,  &c. ;  Lact.  c.  26-27),  so  that  the  whole  of  this  period  in  the  East, 
excepting  a  slight  breathing  space  in  308,  was  a  terror  to  Christians,  and  it  is  said  that  "  these 
two  years  were  the  most  prolific  of  bloodshed  of  any  in  the  whole  history  of  Roman  persecu- 

^  "  Ragiog  aigainst  the  nobles  with  every  kind  of  deitruction,"  Eutrop.  xo.  4. 
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tions  "  (Marriott,  in  Smith  &  W.  2,  p.  594).  It  was  not  until  the  very  end  of  this  period^  that 
Galerius,  in  terror  of  death,  issued  the  famous  first  edict  of  toleration.'  Such  was  the  condition 
of  things  in  July,  311.  The  deaths  of  Severus  in  307,  Maximian  in  310,  and  Galerius  in  311,  had 
cleared  the  stage  so  far  as  to  leave  but  four  Augusti,  Licinius  and  Maximin  in  the  East,  Constantine 
and  Maxentius  in  the  West.  The  only  well-ordered  and  contented  section  of  the  world  was  that 
of  Constantine.  In  all  the  others  there  was  oppression,  excess,  and  discontent,  the  state  of  things 
at  Rome  being  on  the  whole  the  most  outrageous. 

§  4.    Second  Five  Years. 

This  period  was  most  momentous  for  the  world's  history.  Maxentius,  seeking  an  excuse  for 
war  against  Cpnstantine,  found  it  in  a  pretended  desire  to  avenge  his  father  (Zos.  2.  14),  and  pre- 
pared for  war.*  Like  his  father  before  him,  however,  he  did  not  know  his  man.  Constantine*s 
mind  was  prepared.  He  was  alert  and  ready  to  act.  He  gathered  all  the  forces,  German,  Gallic, 
and  British  (Zos.  2.  15)  that  he  could  muster,  left  a  portion  for  the  protection  of  the  Rhine, 
entered  Italy  by  way  of  the  Alps  (Paneg.),  and  marched  to  meet  the  much  more  numerous 
forces  of  Maxentius, — Romans,  Italians,  Tuscans,  Carthagenians,  and  Sicilians  (Zos.  2.  15).^ 
First  Sigusium  was  taken  by  storm  (Naz.  Paneg,  [321]  c.  17  and  21  \  Paneg,  [313]  c  5)  ;  then 
the  cavalry  of  Maxentius  was  defeated  at  Turin  (Naz.  Paneg,  [321]  c.  22  \  Paneg.  [313]  c  6). 
After  a  few  days'  rest  in  Milan  {Paneg.  [313]  c  7)  he  continued  his  triumphant  march,  defeating 
the  enemy  again  in  a  cavalry  engagement  at  Brescia  (Naz.  Paneg.  c.  25),  and  taking  the  strongly 
fortified  Verona  after  a  hard-fought  battle  before  the  walls  (Anon.  Vales,  p.  473 ;  Paneg.  [313]  ; 
Naz.  Paneg.  c.  25-26).  This  had  taken  him  out  of  his  way  a  little ;  but  now  there  were  no 
enemies  in  the  rear,  and  he  was  free  to  push  on  to  Rome,  on  his  way  whither,  if  not  earlier,  he 
had  his  famous  vision  of  the  cross.'  He  reached  the  Tiber  October  26.  Maxentius,  tempted  by 
a  dubious  oracle*  issued  from  Rome,  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  joined  battle.  His  apparently  unwise 
action  in  staking  so  much  on  a  pitched  battle  has  its  explanation,  if  we  could  believe  Zosimus 
(2.  15),  Eusebius  (  V.  C.  i.  38),  Praxagoras,  and  others.  His  object  was,  it  is  said,  by  a  feigned 
retreat  to  tempt  Constantine  across  the  bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  built  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  be  broken,  and  the  enemy  let  into  the  river.'  If  it  was  a  trick,  he  at  least  fell  into  his  own 
pit.  The  dissipated  soldiers  of  Maxentius  gave  way  before  the  hardy  followers  of  Constantine, 
fired  by  his  own  energy  and  the  sight  of  the  cross.  The  defeat  was  a  rout.  The  bridge  broke. 
Maxentius,  caught  in  the  jam,  was  cast  headlong  into  the  river  (Anon.  Val.  p.  473 ;  Lact.  c.  44 ; 
Chron.  Pasch.  p.  521,  &c.)  ;  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  climb  out  on  the  steep  bank  opposite 
{Paneg.  [313]  c  17),  was  swept  away  by  the  stream.  The  next  day  his  body  was  found,  the 
head  cut  off  (Praxag. ;  Anon.  Vales,  p.  473),  and  carried  into  the  city  (Anon.  Vales,  p.  473)  on 
the  point  of  a  spear  {Paneg.  [313]  c.  18 ;  Zos.  2. 17 ;  Praxag.  p.  i).  Constantine  entered  the  city 


^  Edict  of  tderalkm  was  April  30;  Conttandne's  aniuvemiyt 
July  94. 

'  This  edict  was  signed  by  OmstantiBe  and  Licinius  as  well  as 
by  Galerius.  The  Latin  text  u  found  in  Lactantius,  dt  mort^ptrt, 
c.  04,  and  the  Greek  translation  in  Eusebius,  H,  E.  8. 17. 

*  Eusebius  represents  the  occasion  of  Constanrine*s  movement 
as  a  philanthropic  compassion  ibr  the  people  of  Rome  (F.  C  x.  a6; 
Hm  £•  9'  9)* 

Praxagoras  (ed.  MQller,  p.  x)  says  distinctly  that  it  was  to 
avenge  those  who  sufiered  under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Maxenrius 
and  Nazarius  {^Paneg,  c.  X9),  that  it  was  "for  Uberating  Italy." 
So,  too,  Nasarius  iPantg.  [jax]  c  37),  Zonaras  (x3.  x),  Cedrenus, 
and  Ephraem  (p.  sa)  speak  of  a  l^ation  of  the  Ramans  petitioning 
him  to  go. 

Undoubtedly  he  did  pity  them,  axui  as  to  the  legation,  every 
Roman  who  found  his  way  to  Trfcves  must  have  been  an  informal 
ambassador  asking  help.  The  lact  seems  to  be  that  he  had  kmg 
suspected  Maxentius  (Zos.  a.  xs),  and  now,  learning  of  his  prepara- 
tions for  war,  saw  that  his  susindons  were  well  grounded.    What- 


ever underl]ring  motive  of  personal  ambition  there  may  have  been, 
it  is  probable  that  the  philanthropic  motive  was  his  justificatioo  and 
pretext  to  his  own  consdenoe  for  the  attempt  to  rid  himsrif  of  this 
suspected  and  dangerous  neighbor.  Zosimus  being  Zosimus,  it  is 
probable  that  Maxentius  was  the  aggressor  if  he  says  so. 

*  Constantine  numbered,  according  to  Zosimus,  90/x»  foot, 
8,000  horse;  and  Maxentius,  170,000  foot,  and  x8,ooo  hocae.  Accoid- 
ing  to  Panegyr.  (3x3)  c.  3,  he  left  the  major  part  of  his  army  to 
guard  the  Rhine  and  went  to  meet  a  force  of  xoo,ooo  men  with  less 
than  40,000  (c.  s)« 

■  See  note  on  Bk.  I.  c.  38. 

*  That "  on  the  same  day  the  enemy  of  the  Romaas  should 
perish *'  (Lact.  c  44). 

'  The  drcimistance  pronounced  by  Wonlsworth  "  almost  incred- 
ible" is  witnessed  to  by  Eusebius  (T.  C,  x.  38),  Zosimus  (a.  15), 
Praxagoras  (ed.  MttUer,  p.  x).  The  bridge  certainly  broke  as 
mentioned  by  Lactittitius  (c*  44)  and  as  lepicscnted  on  the  tri- 
umphal arch,  but  whether  the  ''plot**  was  an  #jr  poHjkcU  notion 
or  not  is  unclear. 
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in  triumph  amid  rejoicings  of  the  people,^  exacted  penalties  from  a  few  of  those  most  intimate 
with  Maxentius  (Zos.  2.  17),'  disbanded  the  Prastorian  Guards  (Vict  Cos,  p.  159 ;  Zos.  2.  17), 
raised  a  statue  to  himself,  and  did  m^y  other  things  which  are  recorded ;  and  if  he  did  as  many 
things  which  are  not  recorded  as  there  are  recorded  things  which  he  did  not  do,  he  must  have 
been  very  busy  in  the  short  time  he  remained  there.' 

Constantine  was  now  sole  emperor  in  the  West,  and  the  emperors  were  reduced  to  three. 
History  was  making  fast.  After  a  very  brief  stay  in  Rome  he  returned  to  Milan  (Lact  c.  45), 
where  Licinius  met  him  (Anon.  Vales,  p.  473 ;  Lact.  c.  25  ;  Vict.  £^f.  p.  50 ;  Zos.  2.  17,  &c.). 
It  had  become  of  mutual  advantage  to  these  emperors  to  join  alliance.  So  a  betrothal  had  been 
made,  and  now  the  marriage  of  Licinius  to  the  sister  of  Constantine  was  celebrated  (cf.  refs. 
above  Lact. ;  Vict. ;  Zos. ;  Anon.  Vales.).  At  the  same  time  the  famous  Second  Edict  or  Edict 
of  Milan  was  drawn  up  by  the  two  emperors  (Euseb.  If.  E,  xo.  5  ;  Lact.  c.  48),  and  probably 
proclaimed.*  Constantine  then  returned  to  Gaul  (Anon.  Vales,  p.  473;  7jo&.  ii.  17),  where  he 
was  forced  into  another  sort  of  strenuous  warfare  • —  the  ecclesiastical,  taking  a  hand  somewhat 
against  his  will  in  trying  to  settle  the  famous  Donatist  schism.' 

Licinius  had  a  more  critical  problem  to  meet.  Maximin  thought  it  a  good  time  to  strike 
while  Licinius  was  ofif  in  Milan  engaged  in  festivities  (Lact.  c.  45) ;  but  the  latter,  hastily  gather- 
ing his  troops  and  pushing  on  by  forced  marches,  met  near  Heradea  and  utterly  defeated  him 
(Lact.  c.  46).  Maximin  fled  precipitately,  escaping  the  sword  only  to  die  a  more  terrible  death 
that  same  summer  (Lact.  c.  49;  Euseb.  F.  C.  i.  58;  cf.  Zos.  2.  17).'  The  death  of  Maximin 
cleared  the  field  still  farther.  Through  progressive  subtractions  the  number  of  emperors  had  now 
been  reduced  to  two, —  one  in  the  East  and  one  in  the  West 

They,  too,  promptly  fell  out  The  next  year  they  were  at  war.  Causes  and  pretexts  were 
various ;  but  the  pretext,  if  not  the  cause,  was  in  general  that  Licinius  proved  an  accomplice  after 
the  fact,  at  least,  to  a  plot  against  Constantine.^    Whatever  the  immediate  cause,  it  was  one  of 


^  "  Senate  and  people  rejoiced  with  incredible  rejoidng"  (Vict 
Cmm.  p.  159).  Ct  Eiueb.  K.  C.  x.  39;  Patui*  [3x3]  c  19:  Nax. 
Pantg.  c.  30;  CAr»M.  Pmtck,  p.  ^n,  ftc 

*  It  is  said  he  put  to  death  Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius,  but  it 
lacks  evidence,  and  the  fact  that  Romulus  was  oonsul  for  two  years 
(S08-9)  widi  Maxentius,  and  then  Maxentiua  appears  alone,  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  died  in  109  or  axo  (cH  Clinton,  under  the  years 
ao8  andso9). 

<  For  the  diuxchca  he  is  said  to  have  fiounded,  compare  note  on 
Bk.  I.  ch.  4a. 

The  curious  patchwork  triumphal  arch  which  still  stands  in  a 
state  of  respectable  dilapidation  near  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  was 
erected  in  honor  of  this  irictory.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  elected 
after  Constantine  had  gone,  and  that  his  aesthetic  character  is  not  to 
be  charged  with  this  crime.  It  was  an  arch  to  Tnjan  made  OTer  for 
the  occasion,—- by  itself  and  piecemeal  of  great  interest.  Apart 
from  the  mutilation  made  for  the  glory  of  Constantine,  it  is  a  noble 
piece  of  work.  The  changes  made  were  artistic  disfigurements;  but 
art's  loss  is  science's  gain,  and  for  the  historian  it  is  most  interesting. 
The  phrase  "  tnstinctu  dwinttatis "  has  its  value  in  the  "  Hoc 
tigno"  discussion  (cf.  notes  to  the  K  C);  and  the  sculptures  are 
most  suggestiTe. 

*  It  has  been  mstntainrd  that  there  were  three  edicts  of  Constan- 
tine up  to  this  time:  x.  Galerius,  Constantine,  and  Licinius  in  3x1; 
a.  Constantine  and  licinius  in  3x9  (lost) ;  3.  Constantine  and  Li- 
cinius in  3x3  (cf.  Keim,  p.  x6  and  81-84;  Zahn,  p.  33).  So  Gass  in 
Heczogf  p.  90X  f  Wonbworth  ( Ch.  Hut. ) ,  and  others.  But,  like  most 
certain  things,  it  seems  to  have  been  disproved.  The  "  harder  edict" 
seenu  to  have  been  a  product  of  Eusebius'  rather  slovenly  historical 
method,  and  to  refer  to  the  first,  or  Galerian  edict. 

*  The  appeal  of  the  Donatists  to  Constantine  was  first  met  by  the 
appointment  of  a  "  court  of  enquiry,**  held  at  Rome,  Oct.  a,  3x3. 
The  result  was  unsatisfactory,  and  Constantine  ordered  an  examina- 
tion oa  the  spot,  which  took  place  at  Carthage,  Feb.  X5, 3x4  (Phil- 


lott).  The  Donatists  still  urging,  the  Council  of  Aries  was  called, 
Aug.  X,  3x4,  and  some  progress  seemed  to  be  made,  but  progress 
more  satisfactory  to  the  orthodox  than  to  the  srhiemarirs,  who  urged 
again  that  Constantine  hear  the  matter  himself,  as  he  finally  did,  No> 
vember,  3x6  (Wordsworth;  cf.  Augustine,  Ep.  43,  IT  ao).  He  con* 
firmed  the  previous  findings,  and  took  vigorous  but  incfiectxve  meas- 
ures to  suppress  the  Donatists,  measures  which  he  saw  afterwards 
could  not  be  carried  out,  and  perhaps  saw  to  be  unjust.  Compare 
Augustine,  Bp.  43,  ch.  a,  and  elsewhere,  also  various  documents 
from  Augustine,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Optatus,  ftc,  collected  in 
Migne,  Patrol.  Lai.  8  (X844),  673-784.  Compare  also  Fuller, 
DoHoium^  Phillott,  ^^r/ur,  —  articles  in  Smith  and  W.  Z>^/.ftc.; 
and  for  general  sources  and  literature,  cf.  DotuUitt  Schism,  Har* 
tzanft,  in  Schafi*,  Nictno  amd  Post-Nicnu  Faihort,  4  (x^7},  369- 
7a;  VSlter,  Urt/rungdet  Donatttmus,  1883;  and  Seeck  in  Brieger's 
ZoiUchrifif.  Kirchenguchiehitt  xo  (1889),  505-508. 

*  According  to  Lactantius  (c  49),  an  attempt  at  suicide  by  poi* 
son  was  followed  by  a  wretched  disease,  bringing  to  a  lingering  and 
most  painful  death. 

T  Bassianus,  who  had  married  Anastasia,  sister  of  Constantine, 
was  incited  by  his  brother,  who  was  an  adherent  of  Licinius,  to 
revolt  against  Constantine.  The  attempt  was  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  Constantine  demanded  from  Licinius  dae  author  of  the  plot. 
His  refusal,  together  with  the  throwing  down  of  the  statues  of  Con- 
stantine, was  the  direct  occasion  of  the  war  (Anon.  Vales,  p.  473). 
Compare  Eusebius,  V.  C,x.  50-5X,  and  Socr.  x.  3,  where  Licinius  is 
charged  with  repeated  treachesy,  peijury,  and  hypocrisy.  Zosimus, 
on  the  .other  hand  (a.  18),  distinctly  says  that  Lidntus  was  not  to 
blame,  but  that  Constantine,  with  characteristic  fiuthlessness  to  their 
agreement,  tried  to  alienate  some  of  Licinius*  provinces.  Here, 
however,  notice  that  Zosimus  would  not  count  any  movement  m  be- 
half  of  Chruiiant  as  a  pnq^r  motive,  and  sympathy  for  them  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  underljring 
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the  inevitabilities  of  fate.  Another  vigorous  campaign  followed,  characterized  by  the  same  deci- 
sive action  and  personal  courage  on  the  part  of  Constantine  which  he  had  already  shown,  and 
which  supplied  his  lack  of  soldiers.^  First  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia  (Oct.  8),*  then  in  a  desperate 
battle  at  Mardia,  licinius  was  defeated  and  forced  to  make  peace  (Anon.  Vales,  p.  474 ;  Zos. 
2.  19-20).  The  world  was  re-divided  between  the  affectionate  brothers-in-law,  and  Constantine 
took  Illyrium  to  his  other  possessions.'  After  this  battle  and  the  re-:division  there  was  a  truce 
between  the  emperors  for  some  years,  during  the  early  part  of  which  (in  316  or  315)  the  Decen- 
nalia  of  Constantine  were  celebrated  (Euseb.  V,  C.  1,  48). 

§  5.     ITiird  Five  Years. 

About  the  time  of  his  decennial  celebration,^  his  sons  Crispus  and  Constantine,  and  Licinius, 
son  of  Licinius,  were  made  Csesars.  The  peace  between  the  emperors  continued  during  the 
whole  of  this  period.  There  was  more  or  less  fighting  with  the  frontier  tribes,  Crispus,  e.g., 
defeating  the  Franks  in  320  (Naz.  Paneg,  c.  3.  17?),  but  the  main  interest  of  the  period  does 
not  lie  in  its  wars.  It  was  a  period  of  legislation  and  internal  improvement  (cf.  Laws  of 
319,  320,  321,  collected  in  Clinton,  i,  p.  9;  also  De  Broglie,  L  i,  296-97).  Early  in  the 
period  he  was  at  Milan,  where  the  Donatist  matter,  which  had  been  dragging  along  since  311, 
came  up  for  final  settlement  (cf.  note,  above) .  He  was  also  at  one  time  or  another  at  Aries  and 
at  Rome,  but  the  latter  and  greater  part  of  the  period  was  spent  mainly  in  Dacia  and  Pannonia 
(cf.  Laws,  as  above).  The  close  of  his  fifteen  years  was  celebrated  somewhat  prematurely  at 
Rome,  in  the  absence  of  Constantine,  by  the  oration  of  Nazarius  (cf.  Naz.  Paneg,), 

§  6.     Fourth  Five  Years, 

If  the  third  period  was  relatively  quiet,  the  fourth  was  absolutely  stirring.  There  had  undoubt- 
edly been  more  or  less  fighting  along  the  Danube  frontier  during  the  preceding  years,  but  early 
in  this  period  there  was  a  most  important  campaign  against  the  Sarmatians,  in  which  they  were 
defeated  and  their  king  taken  prisoner.^  In  honor  of  this  victory  coins  were  struck  (Eckhel, 
Doct,  Num,  Vet,  8  (1827)  87).  But  this  was  only  skirmishing;  afterwards  came  the  tug  of  war. 
Nine  years  of  peace  proved  the  utmost  limit  of  mutual  patience,  and  Constantine  and  Licinius 
came  to  words,  and  from  words  to  blows.  For  a  long  time  Constantine  had  been  vexed  at  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Licinius  (cf.  Euseb.  H,E,  10.  8,  9),  persecutions  waged  perhaps 
with  the  express  purpose  of  aggravating  him.'  Licinius,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally  chagrined 
over  the  previous  loss  of  territory,  knowing  of  Constantine's  indignation  over  his  persecutions,  and 
perhaps  suspecting  him  of  further  designs,  was  naturally  suspicious  when  Constantine  passed 
within  his  boundaries  in  pursuing  the  Sarmatians  (Anon.  Vales,  p.  474).  Mutual  recriminations 
and  aggravations  followed.  Licinius  would  not  let  the  Sarmatian  coins  pass  current  and  had  them 
melted  down  (Anon.  Contin.  Dio.  Cass.,  in  Mtlller,  Fragm,  Hist.  Gr.  4  [1868]  199).  Altogether 
they  soon  came  to  blows.  The  steps  were  short,  sharp,  decisive.  Constantine  defeated  Licinius 
by  land  (July  3,  323),  and  through  Crispus,  by  sea  (Soz.  i.  7;  Anon.  Vales,  p.  474-5;  Zos. 
2.  22-3).    After  the  defeat  at  Adrianople,  Licinius  retreated  to  Byzantium  (Zos.  2.  23-5  ;  Vict. 


^  Constantine  at  CibalU  had  90,000,  Licinius  35,000  (Anon. 
Vales,  p.  473). 

*  Zos.  a.  x8:  "bj  a  sudden  attack"  (Eutrop.  10. 4) :  "  by  night" 
(Vict.  Epa.  p.  50).    Cf.  Oroaius,  c.  38. 

*  After  the  battle  of  Cibalis  the  Greeks  and  the  Macedonians,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  of  Achaia,  and  the  whole 
nation  of  Illyrica  became  subject  to  Constantine  (Soz.  x.  6;  cf.  Anon. 
Vales,  p.  474;  Zos.  a.  ao;  Oros.  c.  a8,  &c.). 

*  Perhaps  earlier  and  perhaps  later.  It  is  generally  placed  in 
3x7  (cf.  Clinton,  p.  370). 

"  Zos.  a.  ai.  An  exhaustive  discussion  of  this  is  that  by  Bessell, 
CciktHt  in  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  EncykL  I.  75  (Leipz.  x86a),  133-33. 


The  same  article  (p.  133-^5)  discusses  Taxious  rdations  of  Goths 
and  Sarmatians  with  Omstantine. 

*  According  to  Sozomen,  Licinius  withdrew  his  favor  from  Chris- 
tians and  persecuted  them,  because  "He  was  deeply  incensed 
against  the  Christians  on  account  of  his  disagreement  with  Constan- 
tine, and  thought  to  wound  him  by  their  sufferings;  and,  besides,  he 
suspected  that  they  earnestly  desired  that  Constantine  should  enjoy 
the  sovereign  rule"  (x.  7).  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  and  why  affairs  marched  as  they  did.  Eusebius  {H.  £. 
xo.  9)  makes  this,  like  the  war  against  Maxentius,  a  real  crusade  in 
behalf  of  the  persecuted  Christians. 
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Epit  p.  5o)y  and  then  to  Chalcedon  (Anon.  Vales,  p.  475 ;  Zos.  2.  25-6).  Two  months  after 
the  first  victory  (Sept.  18)  a  final  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Chrysopolis^  (Anon.  Vales, 
p.  475  ;  Socr.  I.  4).  Lidnius  surrendered  on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared  (Zos.  2. 
28),  or  rather  Constantia  secured  from  her  brother  the  promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared 
(Anon.  Vales,  p.  475  ;  Vict.  Efit.  p.  50;  Pseudo-Leo,  p.  85,  &c.).  He  retired  to  Nicomedia, 
residing  at  Thessalonica  (Soz.  1.7;  Pseudo-Leo,  &c.),  bKit  was  put  to  death  the  following  year.' 
Constantine  was  now  sole  emperor.  His  first  act  (Soz.  i.  8)  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  in 
favor  of  the  Christians  (Soz.  Lc. ;  V.  C*.  2.  24-  ,  and  48-  ).  This  was  followed  by  many  other 
acts  in  their  favor, — building  of  churches,  &c.  (cf.  Euseb.  V.  C,  and  notes).  From  this  time 
on  he  was  much  identified  with  Christian  afiiadrs,  and  the  main  events  are  given  in  extenso  by 
Eusebius  (see  various  notes).  In  325  (June  19-Aug.  25)  the  Council  of  Nicaea  was  held  (cf. 
Euseb.  V.  C.  3.  6,  and  notes),  and  Constantine  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  The 
same  year  his  Vicennalia  were  celebrated  at  Nicomedia  (Euseb.  V.  C  x.  i ;  Hieron.;  Cassiod.) 
and  the  following  year  at  Rome  also  (Hieron.,  Cassiod.,  Prosper.,  Idat.),  Constantine  being 
present  at  both  celebrations,'  being  thus  at  Rome  in  July,  and  passing  during  the  year  as  fiu:  as 
Aries,  apparently  spending  some  time  at  Milan  (c£  the  various  laws  in  Clinton,  v.  2,  p.  92). 

§  7.    Fifth  Five  Years. 

The  beginning  of  this  period  was  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  acts  which  have  taken  most 
from  the  reputation  of  Constantine.  Sometime  in  326,  perhaps  while  at  Rome,  he  ordered  the 
death  of  his  son  Crispus.^  The  same  year  (Hieron.  Chron.)  the  Caesar  Licinius,  his  sister's  son, 
was  put  to  death  (Eutrop.  10.  6 ;  Hieron. ;  Prosper.),  and  shortly  after'  his  wife  Fausta  died  or 
was  put  to  death.'  But  apart  from  this  shadow,  the  period  was  hardly  less  brilliant,  in  its  way, 
than  preceding  ones.  It  was  a  time  of  gigantic  and,  as  some  said,  extravagant  internal  improve- 
ments. Among  various  enterprises  was  the  refounding,  in  327,  of  Drepanum,  his  mother's  city, 
as  Helenopolis  (Hieron.  An.  2343;  Chron,  Pusch,  p.  283(7);  Socr.  H.E.\.  18;  Soz.  2.  2; 
Theoph.  p.  41),  and  greatest  of  all,  the  transformation  of  the  insignificant  Byzantium  into  the 
magnificent  Constantinople,'  which  was  dedicated  in  330  (Idatius ;  Chron.  Fasch.  p.  285 ; 
Hesych.  f  42 ;  Hieron. ;  cf.  Clinton).'  It  was  probably  during  this  period,  too,  that  the  work 
of  improvement  in  Jerusalem  was  undertaken,  and  Helena  made  her  famous  visit  thither  (Euseb. 
V.  C.  3.  42 ;  Soz.  21 ;  Socr.  i.  17;  Ephraem.  p.  24:  Theoph.  37-8,  &c.). 

§  8.    Sixth  Five  Years. 

The  main  event  of  the  last  ML  five-year  period  of  this  reign  was  the  Gothic  war  (Hieron.  An. 
2347;  Idat.;  Oros.  c.  28;  Anon.  Vales,  p.  476;  Eutrop.  10.  7;  Vict.  CVsx.  p.  352;  cf.  Soz. 
I.  26),  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  Sarmatians  (Anon.  Vales,  /.c),  carried  on  by  Constantine  XL, 
and  brought  to  an  end  April  20,  332  (cf.  Clinton).     The  following  year  (333)  Constans  was 


1  According  to  Zos.  * .  ay,  the  final  skge  and  suncnder  was  at 
Nicomedia. 

s  Compare  note  on  Bk.  II.  cb.  18. 

*  For  hU  preaenoe  at  Rome  at  this  time,  compare  authorities 
above,  and  also  law  dated  July,  306,  given  in  Clinton  (p.  380). 

*  Crispus  was  alive  and  in  power  Mauch  i,  396,  as  appears  from 
coins  (cf.  Eckhel,  8,  p.  xoi-a).  Whether  he  was  put  to  death  before 
the  Vicennalia  does  not  appear,  but  that  he  was  is  not  probable. 
For  death  of  Crispus  and  its  date,  compare  Zos.  3.  99:  Vict,  de*./ 
Soz.  X.  5:  Vict.  £/ti.  p.  50;  CAroH.  Patch.;  Eutrop.  xo.  6,  ftc, 
and  discussion  under  CkareuUr. 

*  The  same  year  according  to  Greg.  Tur.  (x.  34)<  Cf.  Eutrop.  and 
Sidon.  337,  and  even  338,  is  the  date  given  by  some  (cf.  Clinton, 
V.  X,  p.  383,  and  Wordsworth). 

*  Disputed,  but  generally  allowed.  On  this  series  of  deaths, 
compare  the  somewhat  opposite  views  of  dSrres  and  Seeck  in  the 
articles  mentioned  under  LiUratun  for  latest  views. 


'  The  date  of  the  b^inning  of  the  wotk  is  curiously  uncertain. 
Socrates  (x.  6)  puu  it  directly  after  the  Council  of  Nicasa,  and  Phi- 
lostorgius  in  334,  while  there  is  almost  eqiud  variety  among  the  mod- 
cm  historians.  Bucckhardt  says  Nov.  4,  306;  De  BrogUe,  338  or 
339 ;  Wordsworth  as  early  as  335.  It  is  possible  that  the  strangeness 
which  he  felt  in  visiting  Rome  in  336,  and  the  hostility  with  which 
he  was  met  there  (Zos.  3.  39,  30),  may  have  been  a  moving  cause  in 
the  foundation  of  this  "  New  Rome,'*  and  that  it  was  begun  soon 
after  his  visit  tl»re.  He  first  began  to  build  his  capital  near  the  site 
of  Ilium  (Soz.  3.  3;  Zos.  a.  30),  but  "  led  by  the  hand  of  God" 
(Soz.), he  changed  his  plan  to  that  dty  whose  site  he  so  much 
admired  (Soz.). 

B  For  accounts  of  the  fouiMling  of  Constantinople,  see  Soz.  s.  3; 
Philostorgius,  3.  9;  Malalas,  13.  5;  Glycas,  p.  463-^;  Cedrenus^ 
p.  495-98;  Theoph.  4X-43.  Compare  Zosimus,  3.  30;  Anon.  Vales. 
P*  475*76:  Socrates,  x.  x6;  Orosius,  c.  38;  Praxagoras,  Zononas, 
Codinus,  Nicephoras  Callistus,  &c. 
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made  consul  (Idat. ;  Hieron. ;  Prosper  has  332  ;  cf.  Zos.  2.  35  ;  Vict.  Cas.  p.  161,  &c.),  and  in 
334  the  remarkable  (Anon.  Vales.)  incorporation  of  300,000  Sarmatians  into  the  empire  (Anon. 
Vales,  p.  476;  Idat.;  Hieron.;  cf.  Ammian.  17.  12,  18;  17.  13;  19.  12;  V.  C.  4.  6).  This 
same  year  Calocaerus  revolted  in  Crete  and  was  defeated  (Anon.  Vales,  p.  476 ;  Vict.  Cos.  p.  161 ; 
Oros.  c.  28;  Hieron.).  The  following  year  (335)  Constantine  celebrated  his  tricennalia,  and 
Dalmatius  was  made  Caesar  (Idat. ;  Hieron.  An.  340 ;  Vict.  Cos.  p.  161 ;  Anon.  Vales,  p.  476 ; 
Chrou.  Pksch.  p.  532 ;  Vict.  JSpif.  p.  51 ;  Oros.  c.  28),  making  now  four  Caesars  and  a  nonde- 
script (cf.  Anon.  Vales,  p.  476),  —  Constantine  II.,  Constantius,  Constans,  Dalmatius,  and  Han- 
nibalianus,  among  whom  the  world  was  now  partitioned  (Anon.  Vales,  p.  476 ;  Zos.  2.  39 ; 
Vict.  £^/.  p.  52). 

§  9.    Las/  Years. 

'  Later  in  this  year,  Constantine  is  known  to  have  been  at  Jerusalem,  ^ere  he  dedicated  a 
church  (  y.  C  4.  40 ;  Chron.  Pasch.,  but  wrong  year) .  It  was  also  the  year  of  the  Synods  of 
Tyre  (Athanas.  c.  Ak  i.  p.  788;  F.  C  4.41 ;  Theod.  1.  28).  The  same  year,  or  early  in  the 
following  one,  Eusebius  pronounced  his  tricennial  oration  (see  Special  Prolegomena).  In  337 
the  Great  Emperor  died  at  Ancyrona,  near  Nicomedia,  just  as  he  was  preparing  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  at  Constantinople  (cf.  notes 
on  Eusebius'  Life  of  Constantine).^ 

CHAPTER  II. 

Character. 

§  I.     Introduction. 

A  man's  character  consists  of  an  inherited  persox^ity  enlarged,  modified,  or  disfigured  by  his 
own  repeated  voluntary  acts.  A  sufficiently  exhaustive  survey  of  such  character  may  be  made 
under  the  rubrics  of:  i.  Inherited  characteristics.  2.  Physical  characteristics.  3.  Mental  char- 
acteristics.   4.  Moral  characteristics.    5.  Religious  characteristics. 

Tlie  character  of  Constantine  has  been  so  endlessly  treated,  with  such  utter  lack  of  agree- 
ment, that  it  seems  hopeless  to  try  to  reach  any  clear  results  in  a  study  of  it.  '^  Who  shall  decide 
when  doctors  disagree?"  ''How  shall  I  go  about  it  to  find  what  sort  of  a  man  Constantine 
really  was? "  Certainly  nothing  can  be  gained  by  that  method  which  chooses  a  few  acts  or  char- 
acteristics to  which  shifting  tests  of  various  philosophies  are  applied.  Nor  can  any  haphazard 
selection  and  stringing  together  of  traits  give  what  is  by  its  nature  a  synthesis  of  them  all.  Like 
any  other  scientific  study,  the  first  condition  of  method  is  that  it  be  systematic  Then,  a  char- 
acter generalization  is  worth  just  so  much,  no  more,  as  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  based.  To 
get  a  man's  character  firom  secondary  sources,  from  other  men's  generalizations,  is  a  hopelessly 
will-of-the-wisp  effort.  Again,  another  vice  of  characterization  as  usually  practised  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  by  a  part  rather  than  the  part  by  the  whole.  The  individual  act  is  thus 
made  the  standard  of  character.  To  get  at  what  this  personality  called  Constantine  was  there- 
fore requires  a  systematic  survey  of  the  primary  sources  with  a  view  to  getting  the  ensemble  that 
the  eccentric  may  be  judged  by  the  normal.  In  such  survey  the  main  thing  is  the  body  of  ana- 
lyzed and  grouped  facts.  The  editor's  summary,  like  any  summary,  is  worth  only  what  the  facts 
are  worth.  This  method,  however  imperfectly  carried  out,  is  at  least  better  than  rambling 
observations  of  incoherent  phenomena ;  and  has  therefore  been  adopted  in  this  attempt  to  find 
out  what  sort  of  a  man  this  Constantine  was ;  Physically,  Mentally,  Morally,  Spiritually. 

^  The  CTcnts  and  dates  of  theie  later  periods  hare  to  do  mainly  I  to  which  Eusebius  devotes  hb  attention  so  fully,—  and  axe  trasied 
with  theological  matters,  ^  the  "  religious  "  activity  of  Constantine,  I  in  the  K.  C. 
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§  2.     Inherited  Characteristics, 

The  fact  of  the  inheritance  of  character,  virtues  or  vices  as  the  case  may  be,  curiously  recog- 
nized in  various  nations  and  ancient  philosophies  (cf.  Ribot.  Heredity^  N.Y.  1875,  P*  ZIS'^)^ 
and  even  in  the  ten  commandments,  has  received  the  clearer  exposition  of  modem  science.  In 
view  of  it,  a  scientific  study  of  character  considers  antecedent  generations.  Biography  rests 
properly  on  genealogy.  Constantine's  father,  Constantius  Chlorus,  was  a  man  of  great  mildness, 
self-possession,  and  philosophic  virtue,  just,  and  a  Neo-Platonist  of  the  best  type,  a  monotheist 
and  philanthropist  (cf.  Sinclair,  in  Smith  &  W.  i.  661-2).  Constantine  is  said  to  have  in- 
herited his  &ther's  strength,  courage,  personal  appearance  (Eumen.  Faneg.  c.  4),  piety  (Pseud.- 
Leo,  p.  83 ;  cf.  Const,  and  Euseb.  in  V.  C.  2.  49),  and  general  virtues.  The  slur  of  Zosimus 
on  the  character  of  Constantine's  mother  seems  to  have  been  quite  gratuitous.  Her  relation  to 
Constantius  was  in  nowise  incompatible  with  virtue,  and  the  honor  afterwards  paid  her,  along 
with  the  indisputable  good  early  training  of  Constantine  which  was  with  her,  indicate  a  woman 
of  unusual  character.  The  later  enterprise  and  activity  with  the  honors  and  responsibilities  given 
her  show  her  to  have  been  of  very  considerable  energy  and  ability. 

§  3.    PhysiccU  Characteristics* 

A  graphic  picture  of  his  personal  appearance  is  drawn  by  Cedrenus  (p.  472-3).  ''  Constan- 
tinus  Magnus  was  of  medium  height,  broad-shouldered,  thick-necked,  whence  his  epithet  Bull- 
necked.  His  complexion  was  ruddy,  his  hair  neither  thick  nor  crisp  curling,  his  beard  scanty 
and  not  growing  in  many  places,  his  nose  slightly  hooked,  and  his  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  lion. 
He  was  joyous  of  heart  and  most  cheery  of  countenance."  ^  Many  points  in  this  description  are 
confirmed  by  others,  some  apparently  contradicted.  Taken  in  detail,  his  Height  was  probably 
above  medium.  Over  against  this  statement  of  Cedrenus  (p.  472)  that  he  was  of  middle  height 
is  that  of  the  earlier  Malalas  (13.  i),  who,  while  confirming  the  ruddiness  of  complexion,  charac- 
terizes him  as  tall,  and  the  explicit  testimony  of  Eusebius,  that  among  those  with  Diocletian 
'^ there  was  no  one  comparable  with  him  for  height"  (F.  C  i.  19),  and  likewise  among  those 
present  at  Nicaea  (  V.  C,  3. 10).  But  a  '<  thick-necked  "  form  hardly  belongs  to  the  strictly  "  tall " 
man,  and  a  thick  neck  and  broad  shoulders  would  hardly  belong  to  a  form  of  **  distinguished 
comeliness,"  if  it  were  short  (Lact.  c.  18).  It  may  be  supposed  therefore  that  he  can  be  described 
as  above  medium  height.  Moreover,  there  would  naturally  have  been  more  mention  of  height  by 
Lactantius  and  Panegyrists  if  it  had  been  very  extraordinary.  In  respect  of  Countenance  he  was 
undoubtedly  handsome.  The  **  majestic  beauty  of  his  face  "  mentioned  by  Theophanes  (p.  29 ; 
cf.  V,  C  I.  19 ;  3.  10)  is  confirmed  by  suggestions  in  the  Paneg3aists  (e.g.  Eumen.  c.  17 ;  Naz. 
c.  24),  and  all  general  testimony,  and  not  belied  by  the  coins.  His  Complexion  was  ruddy; 
"reddish"  in  the  expression  of  Cedrenus  (p.  272),  "fiery"  in  that  of  Malalas  (13.  i).  His 
jffair^  rather  thin  and  straight,  scanty  Beard,  and  "  slightly  hooked  "  Nose  are  shown  also  by  the 
coins,  where  the  nose  varies  from  a  pronounced  Roman  or  ungraceful  eagle's  beak  to  a  very  pro- 
portionate, slightly  aquiline  member.  His  Eyes  were  lion-like  (Cedren.),  piercingly  bright  (Paneg, 
313,  c.  19  ;  also  Eumen.).*  His  Expression  was  bright  and  joyous  (Cedren.),  characterized  by 
"noble  gravity  mingled  with  hilarity"  (Naz.  Paneg.  c.  24),  by  "serenity"  and  "cheerfulness  "  (cf. 
Euseb.  F.  C  3.  11).    In  brief,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  type  of  the  sanguine  temperament. 

Added  to  his  beauty  of  face  was  an  unquestioned  beauty  of  form.  His  distinguished  comeli- 
ness oi  Figure  {lAcX.  c.  18)  is  a  favorite  theme  with  his  enthusiastic  friend  Eusebius,  who  says, 
"  No  one  was  comparable  with  him  for  grace  and  beauty  of  person  "  (cf.  Eumen.  c.  17  ;  V.  C.  1, 


1  Cf.  Vict.  Epit,  p.  5x»  where  "bull-necked"  is  nndered  as 
equal  to  "  scoffer/*  "  such  according  to  physiognomical  writers  being 
the  character  of  stout  men,"  Liddell  and  Scott,  Ltx,  p.  1569.  But 
the  very  proverb  on  which  Victor  bases  this  interpretation  would 


seem  to  make  it  refer  to  energy  and  obstinate  force  of  character, 
which  is  altogether  better  fitting  the  word  and  the  physiognomical 
characteristic. 
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19 ;  3.  10),  and  that  his  figure  was  "manly  and  vigorous"  (i.  20).  The  broad  Shoulders  and 
thick  Neck  prepare  one  for  the  testimony  to  his  great  bodily  Strength.  The  feats  of  personal 
valor  in  combat  with  the  Sarmatian  champions  and  the  wild  beasts  (cf.  above),  his  personal 
energy  in  battle  (e.g.  before  Verona ;  cf.  above),  much  special  testimony  (e.g.  Eamen.  Paneg.  c.  4) 
and  all  the  general  testimony,  show  that  the  superlative  language  of  Eusebius  is  well  grounded, 
and  interpreted  with  conservative  imagination  is  to  be  taken  as  fact  According  to  him,  **  he  so 
far  surpassed  his  compeers  in  personal  strength  as  to  be  a  terror  to  them"  {V,  C.  i.  19),  and  in 
respect  of  Vigor  of  body  was  such  that  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  his  very  bearing  showed  that  he 
surpassed  all  present  in  "  invincible  strength  and  vigor  " ;  while  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  upwards, ''  he 
still  possessed  a  sound  and  vigorous  body,  free  from  all  blemish  and  of  more  than  youthful 
vivacity ;  a  noble  mien  and  strength  equal  to  any  exertion,  so  that  he  was  able  to  join  in  martial 
exercises,  to  ride,  endure  the  fatigues  of  travel,  engage  in  battle,"  &c.  (Vict.  4.  53).  In  Bearing 
he  was  "manly"  {V.  C.  i.  20),  self-possessed,  calm  (F.  C.  3.  11),  dignified  ("noble  gravity," 
Naz.  c.  24 ;  cf.  Eumen.  &c.),  with  "  majestic  dignity  of  mien  "  (  V.  C,  3.  10)  and  serenity  (  V,  C. 
3.  10).  In  Manners  he  was  "suave"  {hnatctii)  {V.  C.  3.  10)  and  "affable  to  all"  {V.  C.  3. 
13).  This  singular  affability  was  such,  according  to  Lactantius  (c.  18),  as  to  endear  him  gready 
to  his  soldiers.  Over  against  this,  however,  must  be  set  the  statement  of  Victor,  Epit.  that  he 
was  "a  scoffer  \irrisor'\  rather  than  suave  \blandus'\  "  (Vict. ^///.  51).  But  this  seems  founded 
on  a  false  exegesis  (cf.  above)  and  withal  there  is  no  absolute  contradiction.  Moreover,  all  his 
intercourse  with  bishops,  deputies,  soldiers,  citizens,  barbarians,  seems  to  have  generally  made  a 
favorable  impression,  and  such  success  without  affability  of  manner  would  have  been  marvelous. 
In  Dress  his  taste,  late  in  life  at  least,  became  somewhat  gorgeous.  If  he  were  reigning  to-day, 
the  comic  papers  would  undoubtedly  represent  him,  like  some  other  good  and  great  men,  with 
exaggerated  red  neckties  and  figured  waistcoats.  He  "  always  wore  a  diadem,"  according  to 
Victor,  Epit.  (p.  51),  and  according  to  many  (Malal.  13.  7-8;  Cedren,;  Pseudo-Leo,  &c-) 
"  none  of  the  emperors  before  him  "  wore  the  diadem  at  all.  Eusebius'  description  of  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Council  of  Nicsea  would  do  credit  to  a  Washington  reporter  on  wedding-toilets ;  he 
was  "  clothed  in  raiment  which  glittered,  as  it  were,  with  rays  of  light,  reflecting  the  glowing 
radiance  of  a  purple  robe,  and  adorned  with  the  brilliant  splendor  of  gold  and  precious  stones  " 
(V.  C.  3.  10). 

§  4.    Mental  Characteristics, 

According  to  his  biographer-friend,  Constantine  was  even  more  conspicuous  for  the  excellence 
of  his  psychical  qualities  than  his  physical  (  K.  C  1. 19).  Among  these  qualities  are  natural  intelli- 
gence (K  C  I.  19),  sound  judgment  (K.  C  i.  19),  well-disciplined  power  of  thought  (Theoph. 
p.  29),  and  peculiarly,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  eye  and  general  energy,  penetration 
(Theoph.  p.  29).  In  respect  of  Education^  it  is  said  on  the  one  hand  that  he  "reaped  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education"  {V.  C.  i.  19),  and  particularly  that  he  was  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  art  of  reasoning  {V.  C.)  ;  but  according  to  Anonymous  Vales,  (p.  471),  and  also 
Cedrenus  (p.  473),  his  literary  education  was  scanty.  If  there  was  early  lack,  he  made  up 
for  it  afterwards  with  characteristic  energy,  for  he  attained  very  considerable  erudition  (of  a 
sort)  for  an  emperor,  as  is  shown  in  his  Oration,  According  to  Eutropius  he  was  devoted  to 
Hberal  studies.  According  to  Lydus  he  was  skilled  both  in  the  science  of  letters  and  the  science 
of  arms ;  for  "  if  he  had  not  excelled  in  both  sciences,  he  would  not  have  been  made  emperor  of 
the  Romans"  (Lydus,  de  Magist.  3.  33),  —  a  somewhat  subjective  ground.  Such  was  his  devo- 
tion to  study  that,  according  to  Eusebius  (K.  C,  4.  29),  "he  sometimes  passed  sleepless  nights 
in  furnishing  his  mind  with  divine  knowledge."  The  measure  of  his  thoroughness  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  his  knowledge  of  Greek  even,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
extensive  —  "with  which  he  was  not  altogether  unacquainted  "  {V,  C.  3.  13).  His  learning,  as 
shown  in  his  orations,  is  the  learning  of  a  man  of  affairs,  and  has  many  elements  of  crudity  and 
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consequent  pretentiousness ;  but  he  is  niot  worse  than  many  authors  —  much  better  than  most 
royal  authors. 

His  learning  had  at  least  the  excellent  quality  that  it  was  radiated  with  reference  to  expression, 
as  all  sound  learning  must  be.  According  to  Eusebius,  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  composing 
discourses,  many  of  which  he  delivered  in  public  (F.  C  4.  29),  and  he  continued  to  the  last  to 
compose  discourses  and  to  deliver  frequent  orations  in  public. 

The  description  by  Eusebius  of  the  character  of  his  orations  (  F.  C  4.  24)  seems  to  forbid 
any  assumption  of  pure  vanity  as  his  motive.  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  an 
emperor  should  make  speeches,  and  that  he  should  speak  on  scholastic  or  religious  themes,  and 
with  the  use  of  classical  philosophy,  mythology,  and  literature,  should  be  no  surprise  in  the  days 
of  President  Harrison,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Emperor  William.  There  is  no  doubt  he  wrote 
and  spoke  vigorously  and  effectively  to  his  soldiers,  and  on  political  and  judicial  matters  (witness 
his  laws),  and  his  learned  literary  production  is  very  fair  amateur  work,  considering.  In  the 
Delivery  of  his  speeches  he  seems  to  have  had  self-possession  and  modesty  of  manner,  as  e.g. 
at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  where  ''  he  looked  serenely  around  on  the  assembly  with  a  cheerful 
aspect,  and  having  collected  his  thoughts,  in  a  calm  and  gentle  tone  .  .  .  proceeded  to  speak '' 
(^.  C  3.  11).  His  Literary  style  was  somewhat  inflated  and  verbose,  but  for  this,  compare 
Special  Prolegomena.  His  Patronage  of  learning  showed  his  interest  in  it.  Following  his  father's 
example  and  continuing  his  work,  he  encouraged  the  schools  in  Gaul  (cf.  above).  Hosius  and 
Eusebius  were  his  friends  and  counselors.  He  made  Lactantius  tutor  to  Crispus  (Hieron.  Chron.). 
He  had  copies  of  the  Scriptures  made  and  distributed  (K  C  3.  i).  In  short,  he  especially 
"  encouraged  the  study  of  letters  "  (Vict.  Epit  51)  in  every  way. 

§  5.    Moral  Characteristics, 

(a)  In  relations  with  events^  things ^  or  persons.  First  of  all,  Constantine  excelled  in  Energy ^ 
that  fundamental  of  all  developed  character.  He  was  pre-eminent  for  masculine  strength  of  char- 
acter (Theoph.  p.  29),  a  man  of  energy  {vir  ingens,  Eutrop.  10.  i).  This  was  manifested  at  every 
turn,  in  his  successful  military  activity  under  Diocletian,  in  the  decisive  acts  at  the  time  of  leaving 
him,  in  the  prosecution  of  campaigns  against  Maximian,  Maxentius,  Licinius,  in  the  wholesale 
way  in  which  he  pushed  internal  improvements,  the  building  of  Constantinople,  the  multiplication 
of  Christian  houses  of  worship,  in  his  studies,  in  his  law-making ;  in  short,  in  everything  he  touched 
there  was  the  same  teeming,  resistless  energy  of  the  man.  His  Determination  was  "  bent  on 
effecting  whatever  he  had  settled  in  his  mind  "  (Eutrop.  10.  5).  His  Rapidity  of  action  when  he 
rejoined  his  father  is  described  by  Lactantius  as  incredible  (Lact  c.  24).  He  showed  the  same 
alacrity  in  his  quick  return  and  surprise  of  Maximian,  in  his  first  entry  into  Italy,  and  in  his  cam- 
«  paign  against  Licinius.  This  energy  and  activity  rose  to  positive  Impetuosity ^  which  led  him  at 
Verona,  before  Rome,  and  at  Cibalis  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  battle,  communicating  his  own 
resistless,  indomitable,  alert  will  to  do,  to  his  soldiers.  Closely  linked  with  these  qualities  was 
that  personal  Courage  and  Valor ^  inherited  from  his  father  (Paneg.  307,  c.  3),  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  (K  C  i.  n),  and  explicitly  or  implicitly  by  almost  every  one.  This  most  indubitable 
of  all  his  qualities  was  witnessed  to  even  by  the  scoffing  Julian  as  "inexpressibly"  great  {Oral, 
p.  13),  and  mentioned  even  in  the  work  whose  chief  aim  seems,  almost,  to  detract  from  Constan- 
tine (  CcRs.  p.  23).  United  with  all  these  characteristics  of  greatness  was  a  far-reaching  Ambition. 
This  on  the  one  hand  is  represented  to  be  an  ambition  for  power  and  glory.  He  was  "  exceed- 
ingly ambitious  of  military  glory  "  (Eutrop.  10.  7)  ;  "  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  world  " 
(Eutrop.  10.  5).  According  to  Zosimus,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Severus  and  Maximin, 
already  having  his  mind  set  on  attaining  royalty  he  was  roused  to  a  greater  desire  by  the  lionor 
conferred  on  Severus  and  Maximin,  and  this  eager  desire  of  power  was  already  well  known  to  many. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  ambition  is  represented  to  be  a  burning  zeal  for  righting  wrongs ;  his 
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wars  against  Maxentius  and  Licinius  real  crusades,  and  his  actual  objective  in  all  things  the 
reform  to  be  effected.  If  the  fruit  proves  the  motive,  this  was  so ;  for  he  consistently  used  or 
tried  to  use  his  power  for  what  he  thought  public  good.  This  he  did  in  Gaul,  after  his  victories, 
in  his  legislation,  and  in  his  internal  improvements. 

In  view  of  all  this  powerfulness  of  personality,  it  may  be  said  of  all  successes  of  this  "  man 
of  power  "  (Eutrop.  lo.  5)  what  Eutropius  says  of  his  success  in  war,  that  it  was  great, ''  but  not 
TOore  than  proportioned  to  his  exertions"  (Eutrop.).  With  all  this  energy  of  personality,  how- 
ever, he  was  far  from  being  headstrong.  On  the  contrary,  he  showed  marked  Prudence,  resem- 
bling his  father  in  this  also  (Paneg.  307,  c.  3).  Sustaining  so  long  the  delicate  position  at  the 
court  of  Diocletian,  all  his  provision  for  guarding  the  frontiers,  his  long-suffering  in  waiting  to 
be  confirmed  Caesar,  in  waiting  his  opportunity  to  meet  Maxentius,  in  waiting  and  getting  every- 
thing in  hand  before  meeting  Licinius,  his  wise  moderation  in  demand  on  the  conquered,  and  the 
not  pressing  forward  until  he  had  everything  well  arranged,  show  this,  and  a  high  degree  of 
Patience  withal.  This  latter  virtue  was  peculiarly  characteristic  whether  exercised  in  respect  of 
things  or  plans  or  people,  and  his  great  patience  in  listening  to  complaints  (Naz.  c.  24)  is  only  a 
part  of  the  whole.  As  he  was  patient,  so  he  was  distinguished  for  Perseverance,  and  "  firm  and 
unshaken  "  (Theoph.  p.  29)  Steadfastness,  So  great  energy  united  with  these  other  qualities 
barely  needs  testimony  to  suggest  great  Faithfulness  to  his  tasks  in  hand,  as  in  that  *^  strict  atten- 
tion to  his  military  duties  "  which  Lactantius  says  (c.  18)  characterized  him  as  a  young  man.  In 
brief,  his  whole  personality  was  a  marked  example  of  that  balance  of  power  and  the  measuring  of 
remote  ends  which  is  included  under  the  word  Seff-control,  in  the  use  of  the  philosophy  of  which 
he,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  a  disciple.  In  this  exercise  of  his  great  energy  towards  himself  he 
was  recognized  to  be  remarkable.  This  self-control  was  manifested  especially  in  his  unusual 
Chastity,  As  a  young  man  he  was  marked  by  correct  moral  habits  {prodis  moribus,  Lact  c.  18). 
The  specific  testimony  of  Eusebius  to  this  (  V,  C)  would  have  comparatively  little  weight  on  a  point 
like  this,  and  the  same  might  be  said,  in  a  measure,  of  the  testimony  of  the  Panegyrists  (Naz.  c.  24 ; 
307,  c.  4 ;  313,  c.  4),  who  mention  this  virtue.  But  panegyrical  art  would  forbid  the  laudation 
of  what  was  conspicuously  lacking ;  rather  it  would  not  be  mentioned,  and  the  general  testimony 
goes  to  show  at  least  a  contemporary  reputation  for  extraordinary  continence,  considering  his 
time  and  environment.  His  relationship  with  Minervina  hardly  touches  this  reputation,  whether 
she  was  wife  or  only  legitimate  concubine.  The  accusations  and  innuendoes  of  Julian,  Caesars, 
have,  in  any  fairly  critical  estimate,  hardly  more  than  the  weight  of  some  malignant  gossip  whose 
l>ackbiting  is  from  his  own  heart.  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.'*  Like  Licinius,  he  seems  to 
have  been  unable  to  understand  that  purity  of  heart  which  permitted  the  free  companionship  of 
women  in  social  or  religious  life.  Julian's  general  charge  of  luxuriousness  and  sensuousness 
(p.  43,  306,  25,  38,  42,  &c.)  must  be  regarded  largely  in  the  same  light ;  for  this  delight  in 
soft  garments,  precious  gems,  games,  and  festivities  was,  if  we  can  judge  aright,  in  no  sense 
^'  enervating  pleasure  and  voluptuous  indulgence  "  :  for  he  was  indefatigable  in  studies  and  works 
of  all  s6rts,  although  it  is  perhaps  to  be  referred  to  the  vanity  and  love  of  display  of  which  he  is 
accused,  and  of  which  more  later. 

(b)  In  relations  with  people.  In  general  he  was  Amiable,  —  popular  with  the  soldiers,  popular 
even  with  his  subdued  enemies  (Eutrop.  10.  7).  Diocletian  reminded  Gakrius  (Lact  c.  18)  that 
he  was  ''  amiable,"  and  he  must  have  been  so ;  for  he  was  "loved  by  soldiers  "  (Eumen.  c.  16), 
and  so  "endeared  to  the  troops"  that  in  the  appointment  of  Caesar  he  was  " the  choice  of  every 
individual"  (Lact.  c.  18).  This  popularity  he  indeed  "sought  by  every  kind  of  liberality  and 
obligingness  "  (Eutr.  10.  7.),  but  what  he  sought  he  found. 

A  very  large  element  in  this  popularity  was  the  universal  Mildness,  Mercifulness,  and  Forbear- 
ance  which  he  showed.  In  these  is  found  a  class  of  characteristics  which  stand  alongside  his 
energy  of  character  as  peculiarly  characteristic  and  great.  "He  whose  familiar  habit  it  was 
to  save  men's  lives"  (K.  C  4.  6),  as  a  young  man  promised,  in  the  opinion  of  Diocletian 
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^Lact.  c.  18),  to  be  "  milder  and  more  merciful  than  his  father."  Even  in  the  opinion  of  Julian  he 
was  "  ^  more  humane  (irpaortpw),  and  in  very  many  other  respects  superior  to  others,  as  I  would 
demonstrate  if  there  were  opportunity  "  (Julian,  Orat  p.  15)  ;  and  he  again  (p.  96)  speaks  of  him 
in  laudatory  terms  as  contrasted  with  the  other  emperors.  Eusebius,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
still  stronger  in  expression,  and  sets  Constantine  ''  in  contrast  with  tyrants  who  were  stained  with 
blood  of  countless  numbers,"  saying  that  in  Constantine*s  reign  "  the  sword  of  justice  lay  idle," 
and  men  were  '*  rather  constrained  by  a  paternal  authority  than  governed  by  the  stringent  power 
of  the  laws"  (V.  C.  3.  i).  This  mercifulness  he  manifested  on  every  occasion.  "When  Sigu- 
sium  was  on  fire,"  he  directed  greater  effort  towards  saving  it  than  he  had  to  capturing  it  (Naz. 
Paneg,  c.  21).  At  the  taking  of  Rome  he  punished  a  certain  few  only  of  those  most  intimate  with 
Maxentius  (Zos.),  and  even  Zosimus  notes  the  great  joy  and  relief  of  people  at  the  exchange  of 
Constantine  for  Maxentius.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  inscriptions  the  epithet  "  clementissimus," 
most  rare  of  other  emperors,  is  found  a  considerable  number  of  times  of  him.  So  great  was  this 
mildness  of  conduct  that  he  was  "generally  blamed  for  his  clemency"  (F.  C  4.  31),  on  the 
ground  that  crimes  were  not  visited  with  their  proper  penalties.  The  testimony  to  this  humane- 
ness of  character  is  almost  unlimited  and  conclusive,  but  there  is  more  or  less  evidence  which  is 
urged  in  qualification  or  contradiction.  It  is  rather  a  common  thing  to  say  that  he  was  at  first 
mild,  but  later  pride  of  prosperity  caused  him  greatly  to  depart  from  this  former  agreeable  mild- 
ness of  temper  (Eutrop.).  Then  the  execution  of  the  various  members  of  his  own  &mily  (cf.  discus- 
sion below),  the  exposure  of  prisoners  to  the  wild  beasts  (Eumen.  Paneg,  c.  12),  his  severe  decree 
against  those  who  should  conceal  copies  of  the  works  of  Arius  (Socr.  1.  9),  his  treatment  of  the 
Jews  (Greg.  Niceph.,  or  at  least  his  laws),  and  the  severe  penalties  of  some  of  his  laws  are  among 
the  points  brought  against  him.  But  the  remark  of  Eutropius  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  "  former 
agreeable  mildness  of  temper,"  to  which  he  himself  witnesses,  and  the  fact  that  this  latter  period 
was  that  where  the  points  of  view  of  the  two  men  had  widely  diverged.  The  exposure  of 
prisoners  to  wild  beasts  was  no  evidence  of  cruelty  in  itself;  for  under  the  customs  then  prevailing 
it  might  have  been  cruelty  to  his  subjects  not  to  have  done  this,  and  his  treatment  of  the  bar- 
barian enemies  is  rather  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  testimony  of  Eutropius  that  he 
^Meft  on  the  minds  of  the  barbarians  [Goths]  a  strong  remembrance  of  his  kindness"  (10.  7). 
His  treatment  of  his  family  is  discussed  elsewhere,  but  whatever  its  bearings  may  be,  there  is  no 
just  historico-psychological  ground  whatever  for  the  use  of  the  word  which  is  so  freely  bandied,  — 
cruelty.  Cruel  he  was  not  in  any  sense.  Even  the  extreme  of  the  Panegyrist  who  says  to  him, 
"you  are  such  by  inheritance  and  destiny  that  you  cannot  be  cmel"  i^yxokexi^Paneg,  c.  14),  is 
nearer  the  truth.  The  penalties  of  his  laws  lay  him  open  in  a  degree  taa  charge  of  growing  severity ; 
but  it  was  great,  if  sometimes  mistaken  and  overzealous,  regard  for  what  he  deemed  the  public 
welfare,  and  on  quite  a  different  plane  from  anything  which  we  express  as  cruelty.  Though  with 
the  growing  conservatism  of  a  man  who  finds  his  purposes  of  mercy  continually  perverted  and  his 
indulgences  abused,  he  yet  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  most  merciful  and  mild  compared  with 
those  who  went  before  and  who  followed. 

This  fact  becomes  more  clear  in  seeing  how  he  excelled  in  kindred  virtues.  The  Patience 
already  mentioned,  distinguished  forbearance,  and  undoubted  benevolence,  or  at  least  generosity, 
are  traits  which  group  with  mercy  and  have  no  fellowship  with  cruelty.  And  these  he  had.  He 
showed  distinguished  Forbearance^  and  that  oftentimes,  as  in  a  disturbance  at  Antioch,  where  he 
"applied  with  much  forbearance  the  remedy  of  persuasion "  (F.  C,  3.  59).  The  outrageous 
conduct  of  those  who,  in  the  Arian  disturbances,  dared  "  even  to  insult  the  statues  of  the  emperor 
.  .  .  had  Uttle  power  to  excite  his  anger,  but  rather  caused  in  him  sorrow  of  spirit  "  ( V,  C, 
3.  4),  "and  he  endured  with  patience  men  who  were  exasperated  against  himself."  These  words 
are  by  ^usebius,  to  be  sure ;  but  his  conduct  with  Donatists,  Arians,  Maximinianus,  and  Licinius, 
in  individual  and  on  the  whole,  show  that  in  fact  he  did  habitually  exercise  great  forbearance. 
To  this  was  added  much  activity  of  positive  Kindness,    On  first  accession  he  "  visited  with  much 
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considerate  kindness  all  those  provinces"  (K  C,  p.  23).  This  kindness  was  shown  throughout 
his  reign,  and  brightly  illustrated  in  his  treatment  of  the  persecuted  Christians  from  the  begin- 
ning, —  in  his  acts  in  Gaul,  in  his  famous  toleration  edict,  in  his  letter  to  Maximin,  and  in  his 
acts  throughout.  After  his  victory  over  Maxentius  came  the  edict  that  those  wrongfully  deprived 
of  their  estates  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  them  again,  .  .  .  unjustly  exiled  were  recalled  and 
freed  from  imprisonment  (Euseb.  F.  C  i.  41).  After  the  victory  over  Licinius  he  recalled  Chris- 
tian exiles,  ordered  restitution  of  property,  released  from  labor  in  mines,  from  the  solitude  of 
islands,  from  toil  in  public  works,  &c.,  those  who  had  been  oppressed  in  these  ways  {V.  C. 
p.  70-71).  There  is  strong  concensus  of  testimony  to  a  very  lovable  habitual  exercise  of  this  trait 
in  his  "  readiness  to  grant  hearing,"  ''  patience  in  listening,"  and  "kindness  of  response  "  to  those 
whose  complaints  he  had  patiently  listened  to  (Naz.  24).  He  was  most  excellent  {commodis- 
simus)  to  hear  embassies  and  complaints  of  provinces  (Vict.  £pi'/.  p.  51),  —  a  testimony  which 
is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  His  Generosity  is  equally  undoubted.  His  magnificent  gifts  and 
largesses  to  the  army  were  still  remembered  in  the  time  of  Julian  {Orat  p.  13).  His  constant 
and  lavish  giving  to  the  Christians  is  Eusebius'  unending  theme  :  but  it  was  not  to  the  churches 
alone;  for  we  read  of  his  munificence  to  heathen  tribes  (F.  6*.  2.  22),  his  liberality  to  the  poor 
{V,  C.  I.  43)  in  giving  money  for  clothing,  provision  for  orphans  and  widows,  marriage  portions 
for  virgins,  compensation  to  losers  in  law  suits  ( V,  C,  4.  4) .  It  was  ''  scarcely  possible  to  be 
near  him  without  benefit"  ( F.  C  i.  43 ;  cf.  V.  C  3.  16  ;  3.  22  ;  4.  44). 

Though  slow  to  serve  some  friends  through  suspicion  (i.e.  dubius  thus  explained),  he  was  "  ex- 
ceedingly generous  towards  others,  neglecting  no  opportunity  to  add  to  their  riches  and  honors  " 
(Eutrop.  10.  7).  "With  royal  magnificence  he  unlocked  all  his  treasures  and  distributed 
his  gifts  with  rich  and  high-souled  liberality"  (F.  C  3.  i).  He  seems  to  have  carried  it  rather 
to  excess,  even  on  the  showing  of  Eusebius.  "  No  one  could  request  a  fiaivor  of  the  emperor,, 
and  fail  of  obtaining  what  he  sought.  ...  He  devised  new  dignities,  that  he  might  invest  a 
larger  number  with  the  tokens  of  his  favor"  (F.  C  4.  2).  It  is  worth  giving  the  account  by 
Eusebius  of  this  conduct  in  full  here.  He  says  (  F.  C  4.  54)  that  this  "  was  a  virtue,  however, 
which  subjected  him  to  censure  from  many,  in  consequence  of  the  baseness  of  wicked  men,  who 
ascribed  their  own  crimes  to  the  emperor's  forbearance.  In  truth,  I  can  myself  bear  testimony 
to  the  grievous  evils  which  prevailed  during  those  times  :  I  mean  the  violence  of  rapacious  and 
unprincipled  men,  who  preyed  on  all  classes  of  society  alike,  and  the  scandalous  hypocrisy  of 
those  who  crept  into  the  church.  .  .  .  His  own  benevolence  and  goodness  of  heart,  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  own  faith,  and  his  truthfukiess  of  character  induced  the  emperor  to  credit  the  profes- 
sions of  those  reputed  Christians  who  craftily  preserved  the  semblance  of  sincere  affection  for  his 
person.  The  confidence  he  reposed  in  such  men  sometimes  forced  him  into  conduct  unworthy 
of  himsel/y  of  which  envy  took  advantage  to  cloud  in  this  respect  the  luster  of  his  character." 
There  seems,  therefore,  some  ground  for  the  charge  oi Prodigality y  that  he  "wasted  public  money 
in  many  useless  buildings,  some  of  which  he  shortly  after  destroyed  because  they  were  not  built 
to  stand"  (Zos.),  and  (Zos.  p.  104)  "gave  great  largesses  to  ill-deserving  persons,  mistaking 
profusion  for  munificence  "  (r^  yap  &jwr(av  ^yctro  ^cAorifuav).  Zosimus  adds  that  to  do  this, 
he  "  imposed  severe  taxes  on  all,  so  severe  that  fathers  were  obliged  to  prostitute  their  daughters 
to  raise  the  money,  that  tortures  were  employed,  and  in  consequence  whole  villages  depopulated." 
This  testimony  is,  however,  by  one  bitterly  prejudiced,  who  regarded  money  spent  on  Christian, 
houses  of  worship  as  worse  than  wasted,  and  indicates  only  what  appears  from  Eusebius  as  well, 
that  expenditures  for  cities,  schools,  and  churches  built,  and  for  other  matters,  must  have  been 
enormous.  But  so,  too,  they  were  enormous  under  other  emperors,  and  Constantine,  at  least, 
instead  of  spending  on  debauchery,  seems  to  have  had  something  to  show  for  it.  As  to  taxes, 
Zosimus  would  undoubtedly  sympathize  with  the  Kentucky  moonshiners  in  their  "  oppression  " 
by  revenue  officers,  if  he  were  here  now  and  Constantine  were  President,  and  would  fulminate 
in  the  daily  papers  against  the  wicked  party  which  by  its  wicked  tariff  compels  men  to  marry 
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their  daughters  to  rich  husbands  in  order  to  get  their  taxes  paid,  —  and  incidental  luxuries 
supplied.  But  that  does  not  say  that  an  exorbitant  tariff,  to  supply  "  jobs  "  which  shall  furnish 
rich  "  spoils  "  for  those  who  have  "  pulls  "  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  many,  is  good ;  yet  this, 
in  modem  phrase,  is  about  what  Constantine  did.  Constantine's  trust  in  his  friends  and  gener- 
osity to  the  unworthy,  with  its  consequences  on  the  tax-payers,  reminds  strikingly  of  some  of  our 
own  soldier-presidents,  whom  we  love  and  admire  without  approving  all  their  acts.  And  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  much  of  the  expenditure  was  for  solid  improvement,  and  could  only  be  criticised 
by  those  who  now  oppose  expenditures  for  navy,  for  improved  postal  service,  public  buildings, 
subsidies,  &c. ;  though  yet,  again,  his  wholesale  way  of  doing  things  also  reminds  one  of  the  large 
generosity  of  some  modem  politicians  in  their  race  for  popularity,  with  their  Pension,  Education, 
River  and  Harbor,  and  what  not  liberalities  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  But  whatever 
unwisdom  may  have  been  mingled,  all  this  profusion  shpws  in  him  a  generosity  of  character  which 
was  at  least  amiable,  and  in  the  main  genuine.  His  generosity  took  also  the  form  of  Hospitality ^ 
as  shown  by  his  entertainings  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (  V.  C,  4.  49).  With  all  these  qualities  of 
amiable  popularity  there  seems  to  have  been  joined  a  yet  more  fundamental  element,  of  perma- 
nent influence  among  men,  in  a  spirit  of  Justice  so  marked  that  the  claim  of  the  Panegyrist  is 
hardly  too  swe^ing  when  he  says  that  "  all  who  took  refuge  with  him  for  whatever  cause  he 
treated  jusdy  and  liberally"  (Paneg.  307.  5)  — if  there  is  added  "up  to  his  light  and  ability." 
Closely  linked  with  this  again  is  that  "  Unbending  righteousness  "  of  which  Theophanes  (p.  29) 
ispeaks.  And  to  all  these  qualities  was  added  that  synthesis  of  qualities,  —  a  remarkable  Tact  in 
his  intercourse  with  men,  a  trait  typically  exemplified  in  his  conduct  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea, 
where  "  the  emperor  gave  patient  audience  to  all  alike,  and  reviewed  every  proposition  with 
steadfast  attention,  and  by  occasionally  assisting  the  arguments  of  each  party  in  tum,  he  grad- 
ually disposed  even  the  most  vehement  disputants  to  a  reconciliation,  .  .  .  persuading  some, 
convincing  others  by  his  reasonings,  praising  those  who  spoke  well,  and  urging  all  to  unity  of 
sentiment,  until  at  last  he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  one  mind  and  judgment  respecting 
•every  disputed  question  "  (  K.  C  3.  13). 

But  success  with  men  and  popularity  seem  to  have  opened  that  pitfall  of  success, — Vanity^ — 
and  it  is  charged  that  he  fell  thereinto,  although  there  is  testimony  to  the  exact  contrary. 
According  to  Victor  {Epit,  p.  5 1)  he  was  "  immeasurably  greedy  of  praise."  This  agrees  with,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  modified  by  Eutropius*  testimony  to  his  ambition  for  glory  and  for  honorable 
popularity  (10.  7),  and  his  apparently  complacent  reception  of  the  outrageous  flattery  of  Optatian 
{cf.  his  letter),  seems  at  least  to  show  some  weakness  in  this  direction.  So  again  his  tendency 
toward  Magnificence^  as  shown  in  his  assuming  the  diadem  and  his  dress  in  general  (cf.  above), 
in  the  splendor  of  banquets  as  witnessed  by  his  approving  friend  (K.  C  3.  15),  his  desire  to  do 
on  a  large  scale  whatever  he  did,  whether  in  the  building  of  cities  or  splendid  houses  of  worship, 
or  in  book-binding  ornamentations  of  pearls  and  gems.  And  yet  again  it  is  shown  in  what  seems 
at  this  distance  his  Conceit,  sublime  in  its  unconsciousness  in  reckoning  himself  a  sort  of  thirteenth, 
but,  it  would  seem,  a  facile  princeps  apostle,  in  the  disposition  for  his  burial,  "  anticipating  with 
extraordinary  fervor  of  faith  that  his  body  would  share  their  title  with  the  apostles  themselves. 
...  He  accordingly  caused  twelve  coffins  to  be  set  up  in  this  church,  like  sacred  pillars,  in 
honor  and  memory  of  the  apostoUc  number,  in  the  centre  of  which  his  own  was  placed,  having 
six  of  theirs  on  either  side  of  it "  {V.  C,  4.  60).  One  can  seem  to  read  in  this  a  whole  history 
of  unblushing  flattery,  and  it  reminds  that  Eunapius  (  Vic,  cedes,  p.  41)  has  spoken  of  his  pleasure 
in  the  stimulant  of  "  intoxicating  flattery."  Still  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  peculiarly 
weak  vanity  or  an  absorbing  one.  The  testimony  to  his  Modesty  {V,  C.  3.  10),  though  by  Euse- 
bius,  is  too  circumstantial  to  be  wholly  unreal,  and  the  testimony  to  his  Humility  in  his  "  indigna- 
tion at  excessive  praise  "  (  V,  C,  4.  48),  and  the  records  of  Eusebius  that  he  "  was  not  rendered 
arrogant  by  these  plaudits  nor  uplifted  by  the  praises  "  (Euseb.  V.  C  i.  39),  and  of  the  Chronicon 
Paschale  (p.  521)  that  "  he  was  not  at  all  puffed  up  by  the  acclamations,"  evidently  represent  a 
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genuine  thing.  This  mixed  character  is  too  frequently  met  with  to  l>e  incomprehensible.  Real 
power,  recognizing  its  own  success,  glad  of  the  recognition  of  others,  not  at  bottom  because  of 
cold  vanity,  but  from  warm  appreciation  of  human  friendliness,  became  through  success  in  carry- 
ing out  what  seemed  to  him,  and  were,  divine  plans,  fired  with  the  thought  that  he  was  the 
especial  and  necessary  minister  of  God,  that  his  thoughts  and  will  were  directly  touched  by  the 
Divine  Will  and  thus  that  whatever  he  thought  or  willed  was  infallible.  He  is  not  unlike  some 
modem  rulers.  The  spirit,  though  one  of  real  vanity,  or  egotism  at  least,  has  an  element  of 
nobleness  in  it,  and  in  most  of  its  manifestations  commands  respect  along  with  the  smile.  The 
accusation  of  Zosimus  of  Arrogance  "  when  he  had  attained  to  the  sole  authority,"  and  that  he 
"gave  himself  up  to  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  his  power,"  must  be  interpreted  like  those  of  other 
un-Christian  witnesses,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  his  actions  worked  relative  hardships  to  the 
non>Christians,  and  that  very  justice  to  the  Christians  would  seem  injustice  to  them,  and  if  Con- 
stantine  was  more  than  just,  his  generosi^  was  at  some  one's  expense.  His  energy  of  execution 
and  constant  success,  with  his  dominating  idea  of  a  Divine  mission,  would  naturally  engender  this 
faith  in  his  own  infallibility;  for  what  is  arrogance  but  this  vanity  joined  with  power?  His  action, 
toward  schismatics — Donatists,  Arians,  or  orthodox  troublers  of  his  peace — was  such  as  to  suggest 
some  degree  of  this  vice.  Yet  his  success  in  keeping  the  followers  of  the  old  religion  fairly  molli- 
fied, and  his  generally  successful  tact,  showed  that  this  was  in  no  sense  a  dominating  and  unrelieved 
characteristic.  Two  other  weaknesses  closely  allied  with  these  are  also  imputed  to  Constantine : 
yealousy^  as  illustrated  by  the  statement  that  "  wishing  to  minimize  the  deeds  of  his  predecessors^ 
he  took  pains  to  tarnish  their  virtues  by  giving  them  jocose  epithets  "  (Dion.  Cont.  2  [MfiUer, 
p.  199]  ;  cf.  Vict.  Epit  p.  51),  and  Suspiciousness  (Eutrop.  10.  7)  ;  for  which  latter,  a  man  wha 
had  survived  as  many  plots  as  he  had,  might  well  be  excused.  Again  and  again  and  again  he 
trusted  men,  and  they  deceived  him.  His  conduct  with  Maximian  shows  that  at  least  in  the 
beginning,  before  he  had  had  so  much  experience  of  untrustworthiness,  he  was  remarkably  free 
from  this.  A  much  more  serious  charge  is  that  of  Faithlessness  preferred  by  Zosimus,  who  says 
(2.  28), ''  in  violation  of  his  oaths  (for  this  was  customary  with  him)  "  and  twice  repeats  the 
charge.  Eusebius,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  what  great  pains  Constantine  took  not  to  be  the  one 
to  break  peace  with  Licinius  (K.  C).  One  is  worth  as  little  as  the  other.  The  charge  seems 
to  rest  mainly  or  wholly  on  his  conduct  towards  Licinius,  in  beginning  war  and  in  putting  him  ta 
death.  A  small  boy  once  held  a  smaller  boy  in  a  firm  grip,  but  agreed  to  spare  him  the  cuffing^ 
he  deserved  because  he  was  smaller.  The  smaller  small  boy  promptly  set  his  teeth  in  the  leg^ 
of  the  larger  small  boy,  and  was  properly  cuffed  for  it.  Thereupon  the  smaller  small  boy's  big^ 
brother  was  filled  with  indignation,  which  he  manifested  by  seeking  and  finding  the  same  fate» 
The  indignation  in  behalf  of  Licinius  seems  to  be  in  large  measure  big  brother  indignation  — 
indignation  with  the  wrong  party.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  held  a  compact 
to  be  binding  on  the  other  party  only.  It  wasn't  in  the  bargain  that  he  should  persecute  the 
Christians,  or  in  the  other  bargain  that  he  should  plot  his  benefactor's  overthrow.  That  king  ia 
Scripture  who  took  back  his  promise  to  forgive  a  debt'  of  ten  thousand  talents  was  not  faithless. 

(c)  In  relations  with  his  family.  He  was  a  filial  Son^  having  the  confidence  of  his  father,  as 
shown  in  his  wish  of  succession,  and  showing  his  mother  all  honors  when  he  came  to  power  (cf. 
coins  showing  her  position  as  empress,  and  V,  C).  "And  well  may  his  character  be  styled  blessed 
for  his  filial  piety  as  well  as  on  other  grounds  "  (  V,  6*.  3.  47). 

It  is  in  this  relation  to  his  family,  however,  that  the  most  serious  attacks  on  the  character  of 
Constantine  have  been  made.  Eutropius  says :  "  But  the  pride  of  prosperity  caused  Constantine 
greatly  to  depart  from  his  former  agreeable  mildness  of  temper.  Falling  first  upon  his  owa 
relatives,  he  put  to  death  his  son,  an  excellent  man ;  his  sister's  son,  a  youth  of  amiable  disposition ; 
soon  afterwards  his  wife ;  and  subsequently  many  of  his  friends."  This  has  been  a  battle-ground 
of  accusation  or  excusation  in  all  the  centuries.  The  testimony  is  very  meagre  and  uncertain,  but 
this  much  may  be  said :  z.  That  any  jury  would  regard  the  fact  of  deaths  as  evidenced.     It  is 
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witnessed  by  Eutrop.  (10.  6),  Zos.,  Vict,  Hieron.,  &c.  2.  That  he  was  unjustifiable  J^^V 
proven.  In  respect  to  the  death  of  Fausta,  at  least,  there  was  probably  just  cause ;  whe^^H^e 
intrigue  or  other  intrigue,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  real  occasion.  The  death^^P^pus, 
too,  was  from  no  mere  suspicions,  but  on  apparently  definite  grounds  of  distrust  ^^Hnistorical 
assumption  to  say  that  he  had  no  good  grounds,  whatever  these  may  have  been  -HPnt  relation- 
ship with  Fausta  or  more  probably  political  intrigue.  At  the  worst,  he  was  put  to  death  on  false 
but,  at  the  time,  apparently  true  accusation :  what  has  been  done  by  judges  and  juries  of  the 
best  intention.^  Of  Licinius,  his  sister's  son,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  had  the  same  reason, 
as  he  was  still  a  boy.  But  remembering  the  inherited  character  of  Licinius,  and  noticing  the 
curious  fact  that  the  cordiality  between  Constantia  and  Constantine  was  peculiarly  great  to  the  end, 
it  seems  as  if  there  must  have  been  some  mitigating  circumstance.'  In  all  historical  candor  it 
looks  as  if  there  had  been  some  general  intrigue  against  Constantine  which  had  been  met  in 
this  way ;  but  the  fairest  verdict  to  enter  is  "  causes  u  Aiown." 

In  estimating  the  characteristic  value  of  the  acts  it  must  be  noted,  i.  That  it  has  in  no  sense 
the  character  of  private  execution.  The  emperor  was  judge.  Even  if  he  mistook  evidence  and 
put  to  death  an  innocent  man,  it  was  as  when  a  judge  does  the  same.  2.  That  the  relative  moral 
character  of  punishments  inflicted  is  conditioned  by  the  custom  of  punishment.  An  English 
judge  of  the  past  was.  not  as  cruel  in  hanging  a  man  for  theft,  as  a  modem  one  in  applying  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law  to  an  offense  with  mitigating  circumstances,  would  be.  3.  That  all  law 
of  evidence,  all  rhyme  and  reason,  says  that  any  man's  any  act  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
his  general  character.  Where  evidence  is  lacking  or  doubtful,  such  evidence  of  general  charactet 
has  actual  weight,  and  may  be  conclusive.  In  application  to  these  acts  note  (a)  The  peculiar 
forbearance  which  Constantine  exercised  toward  Maximian.  {b)  The  conclusive  universal  testi- 
mony to  the  general  mildness  of  his  character  and  his  habitual  mercifulness.  In  view  of  this,  it  is 
to  be  judged  that  there  was  some  real,  or  appearing,  great  ground  of  judicial  wrath.  4.  That  Con- 
stantine had  suffered  from  plots  on  the  part  of  his  own  relatives  over  and  over  again,  and  spared, 
and  been  plotted  against  again,  as  in  the  cases  of  Maximian,  Bassianus,  and  Licinius.  5.  That 
they  were  not  put  to  death  **  in  a  gust  of  passion  "  at  once,  but  in  successive  acts.  In  view  of 
these  things  it  is  fair  and  just  to  say  that  they  were  put  to  death  on  grounds  which  seemed  just 
and  for  the  welfare  of  society,  and  their  deaths  in  no  sense  indicate  cruelty  or  unnaturalness  on 
the  part  of  Constantine.  Even  the  death  of  Licinius  must  be  interpreted  by  the  political  ethics 
of  the  times  and  its  circumstances.  So  long  as  sentimentalists  continue  to  send  bouquets  to 
murderers  and  erect  monuments  to  anarchists,  they  will  regard  execution,  even  legal  execution, 
zs  prima  facie  evidence  of  cruelty,  and  the  killing  of  a  murderer  in  self-defense,  or  the  hanging 
of  a  traitor,  as  crime.  Constantine's  whole  character  ensures  that  if  he  thought  he  could  have 
spared  them,  or  any  one,  with  safety,  he  would  have  done  so.' 

In  general  he  was  a  faithful  husband  as  respects  marital  virtue,  and  a  good  father.  He  took 
care  that  his  children  should  be  well  educated.  Crispus  was  under  Lactantius  (Hieron.),  and 
the  others  perhaps  under  Arborius  ("Auson.de  Prof.  Burdig.  16  ")  ;  at  all  events,  he  had  the  most 
accomplished  teachers  of  secular  learning  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  political  and  legal 
science  {V.  C  4-  51),  and  both  by  his  own  instruction  and  that  of  men  of  approved  piety,  took 
special  pains  with  their  religious  training.  He  early  appointed  them  to  offices  of  authority,  and 
distributed  the  empire  among  them. 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  various  tales  of  the  re- 
morse of  Constantine  for  the  death  of  Crispus  are  mythical.  The 
talc  of  Sopater  has  been  mentioned.  That  of  Codinus  {De  signo 
Cp.  p.  60-63),  also  that,  "  in  regret  for  death  of  Crispus,  he  erected 
a  statue  of  pure  silver  with  the  inscription, '  My  unjustly  treated 
son/  and  did  penance  besides,"  falls  into  the  same  category. 

'  Seeck  {ZUchr./,  wt'ss.  Tkeol.  1890,  p.  73)  maintains  that  it  is 
established  (*'  urkundlich  fest ")  that  Licinius  was  still  living  in  336, 
in  which  case  he  would  have  been  more  than  twenty  years  old.    He 


maintains  also  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Constantine,  but  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Licinius  by  a  slave  woman. 

*  On  this  question  compare  especially  monographs  of  GSrres  and 
Seeck.  See  under  LiUrature,  where  other  titles,  e.g.  Hug  and 
Wegnerus,  will  also  be  found.  In  general,  the  remark  of  Luder- 
mann  (Lipsius,  Tke^.  yakrh.  x886,  p.  108)  is  valid,  "  The  argu- 
ments against  Constantine's  Christianity,  which  are  drawn  from  his 
moral  character,  have  ever  been  the  weakest." 
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(d)  In  relations  with  friends.  His  general  conduct  toward  his  friends  was  marked  by  very 
great  liberality  (cf.  above).  Eutropius  speaks  emphatically  of  this  even  while  he  uses  the  expres- 
sion which  has  been  such  a  puzzle  to  all,  that ''  toward  some  of  his  friends  he  was  double  "  (or 
dangerous) ,  a  phrase  which  is  interpreted  by  Johannes  Ant.  as  meaning  ''  to  some  of  friends  false 
(unsound,  \nrmXuni)  and  unsafe  (unwholesome,  ov^  vytm)  "  (ed.  Mttller  4.  p.  602-3).  His  uni- 
form effort  to  please  his  friends  has  been  discussed  above. 

(e)  In  relations  with  society,  i.  As  General  he  seems  to  have  been  popular  with  his  own 
soldiers  (tf.  above),  inspiring  them  with  enthusiasm  and  energy.  Toward  hostile  soldiers  he  was 
merciful  (cf.  above),  not  following  up  an  advantage  further  than  was  necessary,  and  toward  con- 
quered enemies  unusually  forbearing ;  e.g.  at  Sigusium,  at  Rome,  with  Maximian,  with  Licinius,  and 
with  the  Goths  (cf.  above).  His  generalship  is  characterized  by  careful  provision  for  the  guarding 
of  his  rear,  and  by  rapidity  of  movement  and  dash  in  actual  conflict.  2.  As  Legislator  he 
**  enacted  many  laws,  some  good,  but  mosTt)f  them  superfluous,  and  some  severe  "  (Eutrop.  10.  8). 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  weakness  for  law-making  which,  at  all  events,  shows  a  characteristic 
respect  for  law  little  shared  by  his  early  contemporaries.  Of  course  Eutropius  would  consider  all 
laws  in  favor  of  Christians  superfluous.  Laws  for  the  abolition  of  idolatrous  practices,  for  the 
erection  of  Christian  houses  of  worship,  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  (  V.  C,  4.  23),  permitting 
cases  to  be  tried  before  bishops  (Soz.  i.  9 ;  Euseb.  H.  E,  10.  7 ;  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  de  episc.  2), 
&c.,  would  surely  seem  so.  But  even  in  other  laws  Constantine  seems  to  have  had  at  times  an 
abnormal  zeal  for  law-making,  when  his  eneigies  were  not  occupied  in  war  or  church-building. 
The  laws  were  generally  wise  and,  at  the  least,  benevolently  or  righteously  meant  Such  were  the 
abolition  of  crucifixion  (Vict.  Cos.)  and  of  gladiatorial  shows  (  V,  6*.  4.  25  ;  Socr.  r.  8 ;  C.  Theod. 
15.  12.  i),  the  law  that  the  families  of  slaves  were  not  to  be  separated  (C.  Theod.  2.  25),  that 
forbidding  the  scourging  of  debtors  (C.  Theod.  7.  3),  and  that  repressing  calumny  (Vict.  Epit,  51). 
Among  the  '^  severe  "  laws  were  such  as  punished  certain  forms  of  illicit  intercourse  with  death. 
3.  As  Statesman  his  policy  was  broad  and  far-reaching.  He  fully  organized  and  carefully 
established  one  section  of  his  territory  before  he  enlarged.  He  changed  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  empire,  both  civil  and  military  (cf.  Wordsworth,  in  Smith  &  W.).  He  inaugurated  reforms 
in  finance,  and  especially  was  most  assiduous  in  the  matter  of  internal  improvements,  restoring 
and  building  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  The  great  characteristic  consummation 
of  his  reign  was  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  over  which  men  are  still  divided  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  tremendous  blessing  or  a  tremendous  curse.  Tremendous  it  surely  was  in  its  shaping  power 
on  world  history.  (Compare  numerous  titles  under  Literature.)  The  general  statement  of 
Eutropius  that ''  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  might  have  been  compared  to  the  best  princes, 
in  the  latter  part  only  to  those  of  a  middling  character,"  must  be  interpreted  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  was  so  associated  with  Christianity,  in  itself  a  falling  away  in 
the  eyes  of  the  old  religionists.  His  reign  was  one  of  order  and  justice  such  as  few  were,  and 
an  order  out  of  chaos,  a  reign  in  which  it  could  be  peculiarly  said  that  "  chastity  was  safe  and 
marriage  protected''  (Naz.  c.  38),  where  a  man's  life  and  property  were  secure  as  under  few  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  It  is  idle  to  refuse  the  tide  of  Great  to  a  man  who,  from  the  beginning, 
followed  a  consistent,  though  developing  policy,  organized  the  interior,  and  securely  guarded  the 
frontier  of  his  empire  at  each  enlargement,  and  finally  imified  the  whole  on  such  a  basis  as  to 
secure  large  internal  prosperity  and  development. 

§  6.    Religious  Characteristics, 

Was  Constantine  a  Christian?  This  vain  question  has  to  be  considered,  hardly  discussed. 
The  interminable  opinions,  one  way  or  the  other,  are  for  the  most  part  wise-seeming,  meaningless 
generalizations.  Like  any  generalized  statement,  it  is  conditioned  by  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author.    When  ten  men  answered  the  question  ''  What  is  a  Christian?  "  in  ten  different  ways,  who 
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shall  say  what  any  one  is?  This  has  been  the  difficulty.  One  does  not  conceive  of  Christianity 
apart  from  baptismal  regeneration.  The  question  has  then  narrowed  to  one  of  baptism.  Con- 
stantine  was  not  a  Christian  until  just  before  his  death.  Another  has  some  other  test.  Another 
is  not  a  Christian  himself,  and  so  on.  A  good  Biblical,  Protestant  starting-point  is  to  say  he  was 
a  Christian  as  soon  as  he  believed  in  Christ,  and  that  the  evidence  of  faith  is  in  confession  and 
action.  Already,  before  his  campaign  into  Italy,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  Christians.  Hosius  was  probably  already  one  of  his  advisers.  The  young  emperor  had 
inherited  his  father's  piety  (Paneg.  307,  c.  5),  and  was  inclined  to  monotheism.  The  words  of 
advisers  must  have  made  him  think  at  least,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  a  sort  of  test  of  believing 
at  the  time  of  the  famous  "  vision  of  the  cross,"  whatever  that  may  have  been.  Judgmg  from 
the  way  men  think  and  feel  their  way  to  faith,  it  seems  psychologically  probable  that,  feeling  his 
way  along  to  that  point,  he  tried  faith  and,  having  success,  he  substantially  believed  from  that  time 
on.  Certainly  from  a  very  early  period  after  this,  the  evidences  begin  to  be  clear  and  increasingly 
so  as  presumably  his  £uth  itself  became  more  clear  and  fixed.  The  account  in  Eusebius  of  the 
process  of  thought  by  which  he  inclined  toward  Christianity  has  the  greatest  plausibility.  He 
says  that  "  considering  the  matter  of  Divine  assistance,  it  occurred  to  him  that  those  who  had 
relied  on  idols  had  been  deceived  and  destroyed,  while  his  father  .  .  .  had  honored  the  one 
Supreme  God,  had  found  him  Saviour,  &c.  ...  he  judged  it  folly  to  join  in  the  idle  worship  of 
those  who  were  no  gods  .  .  .  and  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  honor  no  other  than  the  God  of 
his  father."  The  nature  of  the  vision  of  the  cross,  whether  a  miracle,  a  natural  phenomenon,  or 
only  a  dream,  does  not  affect  the  probability  of  the  account  by  Eusebius  of  what  followed  it 
(  F.  C  I.  32).  "At  the  time  above  specified,  being  struck  with  amazement  at  the  extraordinary 
vision,  and  resolving  to  worship  no  other  God  save  him  who  had  appeared  to  him,  he  sent  for 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrines,  and  inquired  also  what  God  was. 
.  .  .  They  affirmed  that  he  was  God,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  one  and  only  God,"  and 
he  thereupon  "  made  the  priests  of  God  his  counsellors  and  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
honor  the  God  who  had  appeared  to  him,  with  all  devotion."  According  to  Sozomen,  "  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  Constantine  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Christians  previous  to  his  war  with 
Maxentius  and  prior  to  his  return  to  Rome  and  Italy ;  and  this  is  evidenced  by  the  dates  of  the 
laws  which  he  enacted  in  favor  of  religion"  (Soz.  i.  5;  cf.  i.  3).  Philostorgius  (i.  6),  "in 
conformity  with  all  other  writers,"  ascribes  to  the  victory  over  Maxentius  (Photius.  Epit).  This 
is  confirmed,  too,  by  the  remark  of  the  Panegyrist  (313,  c.  4 ;  cf.  c.  2  and  c.  11),  that  he  con- 
ducted the  war  by  Divine  instruction,  and  the  famous  inscription  on  the  triumphal  arch,  "  tnstinctu 
Diviniiatisy  According  to  Augustine  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  petition  of  the  Donatists,  "  mind- 
ful of  the  hope  which  he  maintained  in  Christ"  (August,  contra  lift,  PetiL  Bk.  II.  c.  92,  p.  205). 
The  tales  of  his  baptism  at  this  time,  or  by  Sylvester  at  all,  are  pure  fables  (cf.  under  The  Mythi- 
cal Constantine)^  but  it  appears  from  antecedent  probability,  from  testimony,  and  from  his  early 
subsequent  identification  with  the  Christians  that  he  became  fairly  convinced  at  this  time.  His 
k  letters  concerning  the  council  at  Aries,  to  be  sure,  have  little  direct  evidence,  but  enough  to  show 
th  niAt  he  regarded  the  Christian  religion  as  the  worship  of  that  one  supreme  God,  and  in  them 
B  .osius  was  already  his  trusted  adviser.  But  in  his  letters  to  Chrestus  (314)  he  speaks  of  those 
w  a*ho  are  "  forgetful  of  their  own  salvation  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  most  holy  faith,"  and  if 
h  pis  letter  to  the  bishops  after  the  council  at  Aries — a  letter  full  of  expressions  like  "Christ  the 
S  paviour,"  "  brethren  beloved,"  "  I  who  myself  await  the  judgment  of  Christ,"  "  our  Saviour  "  *  — 
}>  1^  genuine,  Constantine  was  well  advanced  in  his  commitment  in  314 ;  but  whether  it  is  or  not, 

1  It  seems  to  have  been  frequently  accepted  as  such -7- in  the 
c,  pl lections  of  councils,  by  the  editor  of  Optatus,  Ceillier,  &c.  It 
S;  st  appeared  in  the  edition  of  Optatus,  anumg  the  monuments  re- 
ij  |/ing  to  the  Donatists  gathered  by  him.  These  monuments  are 
fp  ^111  one  single  though  tolerably  ancient  MS.,  and  no  source  for 
th  t^s  is  quoted,  though  the  sources  of  others  are  given.    In  itself  con- 

t 


sidered  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  it  at  this  stage  of  Constantine's  life. 
Still,  it  is  not  unlike  his  later  productions,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to 
think  of  its  having  been  written  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  successfully 
ended  enterprise.  It  would  seem  (unless  there  be  some  confirma* 
tory  study  of  the  letter,  not  now  at  hand)  that  a  cautious  criticism 
would  base  nothing  on  this  letter  alone. 
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the  fact  of  his  Christian  advisers,  of  his  laws  in  behalf  of  Christians,  and  various  substantial  £i.vor5 
to  them,  his  recognition  of  their  God  as  his  one  God,  makes  it  almost  idle  to  discuss  the  question. 
Was  Constantine  a  Christian  in  314?  What  is  a  Christian?  He  seems  to  have  been.  The  type 
was  that  of  many  a  business-man  church-member  of  to-day  —  Christians,  but  neither  over-well- 
instructed,  nor  dangerously  zealous  in  the  exercise  of  his  faith.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
during  these  earlier  years  his  confession  of  his  faith  and  identification  of  himself  with  the  Chris- 
tians was  conditioned  by  his  relation  to  the  old  religion.  Such  a  change  was  a  radical  novelty. 
His  position  was  not  yet  secure.  He  had  to  use  his  utmost  tact  to  keep  all  elements  in  hand. 
He  was  conditioned  just  as  a  modem  Christian  emperor  or  president,  a  majority  of  whose  political 
advisers  and  subjects  or  electors  are  non-religious.  He  had  great  problems  of  political  organiza- 
tion to  effect,  and  was  immersed  in  these.  The  only  matter  of  surprise  is  that  he  grew  so  rapidly. 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  he  dissembled  to  the  end,  or  even  at  all.  To  say 
that  his  retaining  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus,  or  making  concessions  respecting  the  old  worship, 
or  allowing  soothsayers  to  be  consulted,  or  even  the  postponement  of  his  baptism,  indicate  this, 
is  critical  absurdity  in  the  face  of  evidence.^  Testimony,  both  heathen  and  Christian,  to  the 
openness  of  his  action  is  complete,  and  the  testimony  of  his  acts  —  such,  e.g.,  as  the  law  for  the 
observance  of  Sunday — conclusive.  Later,  at  least,  he  ''most  openly  destroyed  temple  worship 
and  built  Christian  houses  of  worship"  (Eunap.  Vita  /Edes,  37,  ed.  Boiss.  p.  20).  From  the 
defeat  of  Licinius  on,  edicts,  letters,  speeches,  acts  of  all  sorts;  testify  to  a  most  unequivocal  adop- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion.  Eusebius  hardly  overstates  in  saying  that  "he  maintained  a  contin- 
ual testimony  to  his  Christianity,  with  aU  boldness  and  before  all  men,  and  so  &r  was  he  from 
shrinking  from  an  open  profession  of  the  Christian  name,  that  he  rather  desired  to  make  it  mani- 
fest to  all  that  he  regarded  this  as  his  highest  honor  "  (K.  C  3.  2).  Really  the  question  whether 
he  considered  himself,  or  was  considered,  a  Christian  at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Nicsea  is  too  idle  even  to  mention,  if  it  had  not  been  gravely  discussed.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
bishops  there  he  was  "most  pious"  and  "dear  to  God"  {Ep*  synod,  in  Socr.  i.  9  j  Theodoret, 
I.  8).  On  his  part,  letters  are  full  of  pious  expression  and  usually  begin  or  end  or  both  with 
"  beloved  brethren."  To  the  council  itself  he  describes  himself  as  "  fellow-servant "  of  "  Him 
who  is  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour."  Another  more  considerable  position  is  that  all  that 
indisputable  external  connection  with  Christianity  was  pure  political  expediency,  that  he  was 
a  shrewd  politician  who  saw  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  had  skill  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  That  Constantine  was  not  a  Christian  in  the  strict  sense  even  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  the 
position  of  Keim.  Burckhardt  regards  him  as  a  pure  politician,  without  a  touch  of  Christian  life. 
Brieger  (1880)  says  we  have  not  grounds  to  decide  either  way,  whether  he  was  "a  godless 
egoistic  fatalist  or  had  a  more  or  less  warm  religious  or  even  Christian  interest,"  but  that  the 
fixed  fact  is,  that  it  was  not  because  of  his  inner  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  that  he  showed 
favor  to  the  Christians.  In  a  brief  attempt  to  get  some  basis  in  the  sources,  the  enthusiastic 
testimony  of  Eusebius  and  other  writers,  explicit  as  it  is,  may  be  quite  disregarded,  even  the 
testimony  to  facts,  such  as  his  practice  of  giving  thanks  (F.  C  i.  39),  of  invoking  Divine  2i\ 
(Euseb.  V,  C,  2,  4,  6,  13 ;  Soz.  2..  34),  of  his  erecting  a  place  of  prayer  in  his  palace  (Soz.  i.  ^  ), 
of  his  fasting  (K  6*.  2.  41),  of  his  having  a  stated  hour  of  prayer  (  V.  C.  4.  22),  although  all  the«  < 
are  interesting.  The  documents,  however,  unless  by  supremely  uncritical  rejection,  can  be  regarde  i 
as  fundamental  sources.  A  brief  analysis  of  these,  even  though  imperfect,  will  furnish  ground  j 
on  the  basis  of  which  those  who  apply  various  tests  may  apply  them.  Starting  from  his  faith  i 
Christ,  surely  the  center  of  Christianity,  he  believed  Christ  to  be  Son  of  God,  "  God  and  the  So 
of  God  the  author  of  every  blessing"  {S.  C),  the  revealer  of  the  Father,  who  has  "reveale 
a  pure  light  in  the  person  of  Thy  Son  . . .  and  hast  thus  given  testimony  concerning  Thyself 
(5.  C  i),  proceeding  from  the  Father  {S.  C),  and  incarnate,  his  incarnation  having  been  pre 

'  His  saying  before  baptism  is  discussed  in  the  y.  C.  4.  a,  notes. 
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dieted  also  by  the  prophets.  He  believed  this  Son  of  Grod  to  be  his  Saviour  {^Ad  Tyr.y  Ad  AnLy 
Ad  Euseb,^  &c.)  "our  common  Lord  and  Saviour"  i^Ad  Euseb,)^  "our  Saviour,  our  hope, 
and  our  life"  {Ad  eccL  AL).  He  believed  in  his  miraculous  birth  (51  C)  and  in  his  death 
for  our  deliverance  {Ad  Nic;  cf.  Ad  Mac.  &c.),  '*the  path  which  leads  to  everlasting  life '.' 
{S,  C.  i),  "a  precious  and  toilsome"  work  {Ad  Euseb,)^  and  in  his  ascension  into  heaven 
{S.  C.  i).  He  believed  in  "God  the  Father"  {Ad Euseb.  2),  "Almighty"  {Ad  Euseb.),  Lord 
of  all  {Ad  Euseb.  2),  and  the  Holy  Ghost  {Ad  eccL  AL;  cf.  S.  C).  He  believed  in  "Divine 
Providence"  {Ad  EccL  AL;  Ad  Alex,  et  Ar,;  Ad,  Euseb,  i),  God  the •  preserver  of  all  men 
{Ad  Alex.  etAr.),  who  sees  all  things  {AdSyn,  M'c),  who  is  near  us  and  the  observer  of  all  our 
actions  {S.  C),  and  "tmder  the  guidance  of  whose  Almighty  hand  "  he  is  {Ad  Prov,  Pul^^  that 
all  things  are  regulated  by  the  determination  of  his  will  {Ad  Euseb,) .  He  believed  in  the  exis-^ 
tence  of  a  personal  devil  {Ad  EccL  Al^,  He  believed  in  the  future  life  {Ad  Prov,  PaL)^  "the 
only  true  Hfe  "  {S,  C,  12),  the  "strife  for  immortality"  {Ad Euseb,),  to  which  those  may  aspire 
who  know  Him  {S,  C,  12).  He  believed  in  future  rewards  and  punishments  {Ad  Prov,  PaL;  S. 
C,  23).  He  believed  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  {Ad EccL  Al^,  He  loved  God  {Ad Euseb, 
2  ;  V.  C,  2,  55),  and  considered  it  his  chief  work  in  life  to  glorify  Christ  (5.  C),  He  loved  his 
fellow-men,  being  disposed  "to  love  you  with  an  enduring  affection"  {Ad  Ant;  V,  C,  ^.  60, 
&c.),  and  recognized  it  as  virtue  in  others  (8,  c.  11).  To  him,  God,  in  general,  is  the  source  of 
all  blessings  {Ad  Prov,  Pal, ;  S,  C,  &c.) .  "  I  am  most  certainly  persuaded,"  he  says,  "  that  I 
myself  owe  my  life,  my  every  breath,  in  short,  my  very  inmost  and  secret  thoughts  to  the  favor  of 
the  Supreme  God"  {Ad Prov,  PaL),  He  recognizes  contrition  as  a  requisite  for  pardon  {Ad. 
Prov,  PaL),  and  that  it  is  the  power  of  God  which  removes  guilt  {Ad  Euseb,),  In  the  conduct 
of  life.  "  Our  Saviour's  words  and  precepts  are  a  model,  as  it  were,  of  what  our  life  should  be  " 
{Ad.  Ant;  V,  C  3.  60). 

Expositions  of  his  doctrinal  and  ethical  positions  might  be  multiplied  almost  without  end  from 
the  many  and  fruitful  sources,  but  a  few  specimens  in  his  own  expression  will  best  show  the 
spirit  of  his  religious  life.  A  most  suggestive  and  beautiful  sketch  of  Christ's  ministry  on  earth 
too  long  to  quote  here  may  be  found  in  his  Oration  (ch.  15),  but  the  following  selections  will  give 
the  idea : 

A  description  of  the  inner  Christian  Hfe.  "For  the  only  power  in  man  which  can  be  ele- 
vated to  a  comparison  with  that  of  God  is  sincere  and  guildess  service  and  devotion  of  heart  to 
Himself,  with  the  contemplation  and  study  of  whatever  pleases  Him,  the  raising  our  affections 
above  the  things  of  earth,  and  directing  our  thoughts,  as  far  as  we  may,  to  high  and  heavenly 
objects  "  {S,  C.  14) . 

A  description  of  the  outer  Christian  life.  "  Compare  our  religion  with  your  own.  Is 
there  not  with  us  genuine  concord,  and  unwearied  love  of  others  ?  If  we  reprove  a  fault,  is  not 
our  object  to  admonish,  not  to  destroy;  our  correction  for  safety,  not  for  cruelty?  Do  we  not 
exercise  not  only  sincere  faith  toward  God,  but  fidelity  in  the  relations  of  social  life?  Do  we 
not  pity  the  unfortunate  ?  Is  not  ours  a  life  of  simplicity  which  disdains  to  cover  evil  beneath  the 
mask  of  fraud  and  hypocrisy?"  {S.  C.  23). 
f^  A  prayer,    "  Not  without  cause,  O  holy  God,  do  I  prefer  this  prayer  to  Thee,  the  Lord  of 

I  all.  Under  Thy  guidance  have  I  devised  and  accomplished  measures  fraught  with  blessing: 
\  preceded  by  Thy  sacred  sign,  I  have  led  Thy  armies  to  victory :  and  still  on  each  occasion  of 
i  public  danger,  I  follow  the  same  sjnnbol  of  Thy  perfections  while  advancing  to  meet  the  foe. 
>  Therefore  have  I  dedicated  to  Thy  service  a  soul  duly  attempered  by  love  and  fear.  For  Thy 
"  name  I  truly  love,  while  I  regard  with  reverence  that  power  of  which  Thou  hast  given  abundant 
p,  proofs,  to  the  confirmation  and  increase  of  my  faith  "  {Ad prov.  Or,), 

fc         A  confession  of  faith  in  God  and  in  Christ,     "  This  God  I  confess  that  I  hold  in  unceasing 

\  honor  and  remembrance ;  this  God  I  delight  to  contemplate  with  pure  and  guileless  thoughts  in 

d   the  height  of  his  glory."     "  His  pleasure  is  in  works  of  moderation  and  gentleness.     He  loves 

the  meek  and  hates  the  turbulent  spirit,  delighting  in  faith.     He  chastises  imbelief"  {Ad Sap,). 
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"  He  is  the  supreme  judge  of  all  things,  the  prince  of  immortality,  the  giver  of  everlasting  life  " 
(S.  C.  36). 

Was  Constantine  a  Christian?    Let  each  one  apply  his  own  test. 


§  7.    General  Characterizations. 

Before  trying  to  gather  into  continuous  statement  the  traits  of  character  which  have  been 
examined,  a  few  general  characterizations  must  be  mentioned  at  least.  Beginning  at  the  bottom, 
the  unfriendly,  or  hostile,  or  at  the  least  unsympathetic,  heathen  testimonies  generalize  him  as  at 
least  relatively  and  on  the  whole  both  great  and  good.  The  general  tendency  of  heathen  testi- 
mony is  to  represent  him  as  admirable  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  but  execrable,  or  less  admir- 
able, in  the  latter  part ;  that  of  Christian  writers  is  to  represent  a  growth  of  excellence,  which 
raises  him  to  saintship  at  the  end.  This  is  most  natural.  Favoring  Christianity  was  itself  a 
moral  fall  to  a  heathen,  and  bestowing  money  on  Christians  would  be  robbery.  The  turning  of 
his  character  was  with  his  changing  face  towards  Christianity,  and  culminated  in  the  overthrow 
of  Licinius.  Licinius  fought  really  as  the  champion  of  heathenism.  The  adherents  of  a  lost 
cause  are  characterizing  their  victor.  It  is  like  an  ex-Confederate  characterizing  Lincoln  or 
Grant  The  point  of  view  is  different.  Honest  and  true  men  in  the  South  thought  Lincoln  a 
curse,  and  often  in  popular  verdict  his  character  was  "  black."  The  popular  proverb  quoted  by 
Victor  {Epit.  p.  51),  "Bull-necked  for  ten  years,  for  twelve  a  freebooter,  and  for  ten  a  spend- 
thrift (immature  child),"  has  just  the  value  of  a  Southern  popular  opinion  of  Lincoln,  or  a  rural 
Northerner's  of ''Jeff  Davis."  Indeed,  the  first  might  summarize  at  times  the  Southern  popular 
verdict  of  Grant ;  the  second,  a  frequently  expressed  estimate  of  Lincoln's  conduct  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves ;  and  the  third,  their  view  of  the  enormous  expenditiure  for  pensions  of  Union 
soldiers,  even  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  But  even  the  rather  severe  Victor,  who  reports  this 
proverb,  finds  Constantine  "  most  excellent  {commodissimus)  in  many  respects,"  —  in  respect  of 
certain  laws,  in  his  patronage  of  the  arts,  especially  that  of  letters,  as  scholar,  as  author,  in  the 
hearing  of  delegations  and  complaints  (p.  51).  Again, '' Praxagoras,  though  a  heathen,  says  that 
in  all  sorts  of  virtue  and  personal  excellence  and  good  fortune,  Constantine  outshone  all  the 
emperors  who  preceded  him  "  (Photius,  Cod.  62,  ed.  MtlUer,  p.  i ) .  And  finally,  the  heathen 
Eutropius,  who  characterizes  from  his  standpoint  so  admirably,^  though  he  naturally  finds  that 
"  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  might  have  been  compared  to  the  best  princes ;  in  the  latter 
part,  only  to  those  of  middling  character,"  nevertheless  records  "  that  innumerable  good  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  were  present  in  him,"  and  that  he  was  "  deservedly  enrolled  among  the  gods,"  — 
using  the  meruit  which  he  uses  also  of  Aurelian,  but  not  generally,  and  not  even  of  Constantius. 
On  purely  heathen  testimony,  therefore,  Constantine,  taken  by  and  large,  was  comparatively 
remarkable  and  admirable.  A  moderate  Christian  characterization  is  that  of  Theophanes  (p.  29) : 
''  Pre-eminent  for  masculine  strength  of  character,  penetration  of  mind,  well-disciplined  power  of 
thought ;  for  unbending  righteousness,  ready  benevolence,  thorough  majestic  beauty  of  countenance, 
mighty  and  successful  in  war,  great  in  wars  with  the  barbarians,  invincible  in  domestic  wars,  and 
so  firm  and  unshaken  in  faith  that  through  prayer  he  obtained  the  victory  in  all  his  battles." 

however,  not  more  than  propoiticmed  to  hit  exertiont.  After  he 
had  terminated  the  Civil  War,  he  also  overthrew  the  Goths  on 
various  occasions,  granting  them  at  last  peace,  and  leaving  on  the 
minds  of  the  barbarians  a  strong  remembrance  cS  his  kindness.  He 
was  attached  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  to  liberal  studies,  and  was 
ambitious  of  honorable  popularity,  which  he,  indeed,  sought  by 
every  kind  of  liberality  and  obligingness.  Though  he  was  dcnr, 
from  suspicion,  to  serve  some  of  his  friends,  yet  he  was  exceedingly 
generous  towards  others,  neglecting  no  opportunity  to  add  to  their 
riches  and  honors.  He  enacted  many  laws,  some  good  and  equita- 
ble,  but  most  of  them  superfluous,  and  some  severa." 


^  "  Constantine,  being  a  man  oS  great  energy,  bent  upon  effecting 
whatever  he  had  settled  in  his  mind.  .  .  .  But  the  pride  of  prDS- 
perity  caused  Constantine  greatly  to  depart  from  his  former  agree- 
able mildness  of  temper.  Falling  first  upon  hb  own  relatives,  he 
put  to  death  his  son,  an  excellent  man;  his  suter's  son,  a  youth  of 
amiable  disposition;  soon  afterwards  his  wife;  and  subsequently 
many  of  his  friends. 

"  He  was  a  man  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  might  have 
been  compared  to  the  best  princes;  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  only 
to  those  of  middling  character.  Innumerable  good  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  were  apparent  in  him;  he  was  exceedingly  ambitious 
of  military  glory,  and  had  great  success  in  hu  wars.;  a  success, 
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Remembering,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  understand  a  character  in  past  centuries  one  must 
project  himself  into  his  time ;  remembering  again  the  circumstances  of  his  time  and  its  practice, 
we  shall,  without  forgetting  any  of  the  acts  on  which  he  has  been  judged,  find  him  on  indisputable 
testimony  superior  to  most  of  the  other  emperors  in  character,  and  as  much  above  the  circumstances 
of  his  times  as  would  characterize  a  man  of  to-day  as  of  peculiarly  high  moral  character.  In  view 
of  this,  it  is  uncritical,  and  a  violence  to  historical  evidence,  to  approach  one  whom,  at  death,  the 
heathen  thought  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  the  Christians  canonized  as  saint  (in 
the  Greek  calendar),  as  other  than  one  who,  taken  all  in  all,  was  of  unusual  excellence  of  char- 
acter. As  in  any  synthesis,  any  organization,  subordinate  facts  must  be  viewed  in  their  relation 
to  their  center  and  whole,  as  by  any  law  of  criminal  procedure  acts  must  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  general  character,  so  any  rational,  legal,  scientific,  historical  estimate  of  Constantine  must 
be  in  view  of  this  fact. 

§  8.    Summary. 

With  this  as  center  of  perspective,  we  have  a  picture  of  Constantine  with  lights  and  shadows, 
to  be  sure,  but  in  the  main  true  in  its  drawing  and  coloring.  He  was  a  man  of  rather  more  than 
medium  height,  strongly  built,  with  broad  shoulders,  thick  neck,  and  generally  athletic  and  well- 
formed  figure.  His  piercing  eye,  slightly  aquiline  nose,  scanty  reddish  beard,  and  florid  com- 
plexion, together  with  his  bright  expression,  made  a  countenance  striking  and  even  handsome. 
Of  great  physical  strength  and  vigor,  he  carried  himself  in  a  manly,  self-possessed,  dignified,  and 
serene  manner,  uniting  a  dignity  which  might  rise  at  times  even  to  hauteur,  or  even  incipient 
arrogance,  with  a  general  and  customary  affability.  His  dress,  like  his  complexion,  was  somewhat 
florid.  His  mind  was  active,  alert,  intense  without  being  somber,  penetrating,  sound,  fairly 
cultivated,  and  well  exercised  in  expression  by  pen  or  word.  He  was  animated,  habile,  and  atten- 
tive in  conversation,  self-possessed,  steady,  and  calm  in  formal  address.  He  was  pre-eminently 
a  man  of  energy,  intense  and  resistless,  with  a  determination  to  accomplish  whatever  he  attempted, 
which  rose  under  opposition  to  irresistible  impetuosity,  and  wrought  a  courage  which,  in  action, 
was  absolutely  fearless.     His  ambition  was  limitless,  but  not  wholly  or  even  mainly  selfish. 

With  his  energy  and  ambition  were  united  the  ballast  of  marked  prudence,  patience,  perse- 
verance, £uthfulness  to  details,  steadfastness,  and  supreme  self-control.  He  was  amiable  and 
tactful,  popular  with  his  soldiers,  and  careful  to  please.  Toward  those  who  came  into  his  power 
he  showed  habitual  mildness  and  forbearance,  —  a  mildness  so  great  that  he  was  generally  blamed 
for  it ;  and  toward  all  he  showed  great  kindness,  justice,  and  a  generosity  which  verged  on  the 
lavish.  He  was  open  to  the  charge  of  over-generosity,  almost  of  prodigality,  a  good  measure  of 
real  vanity,  some  over-insistence  on  his  own  will  and  thought  as  the  final  standard  of  right,  and 
by  no  means  free  from  mistakes  or  human  weaknesses.  He  was  a  good  son,  husband,  father,  a 
remarkably  successful  general,  a  tolerable  legislator,  and  a  clear-sighted,  firm-willed  statesman.  In 
his  religious  life  he  abounded  in  creed  and  confession  —  believing  in  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  the  Atonement,  the  Resurrection,  and  Eternal  Life,  in  Repentance  and  Faith,  in  love  to 
God,  and  love  to  man.  He  preached  his  faith  on  all  occasions ;  he  practiced  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  abundantly.  He  regarded  everything  that  he  had  or  was  as  from  God.  The  editor's  brief 
judgment  is  that  Constantine,  for  his  time,  made  an  astonishingly  temperate,  wise,  and,  on  the 
whole,  benevolent  use  of  absolute  power,  and  in  morality,  kindly  qualities,  and,  at  last,  in  real 
Christian  character,  gready  surpassed  most  nineteenth  century  politicians  —  standing  to  modem 
statesmen  as  Athanasius  to  modem  theologians. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Writings. 

§  I.    Introduction, 

Quite  a  number  of  works  by  this  emperor-author  are  extant.*  They  may  be  grouped  under, 
I.  Oratorical  writings ;    2.  Letters  and  decrees ;   3.  Laws;   4.  Various. 

§  2.     Oratorical  Writings, 

According  to  Eusebius  (  V,  C,  4.  29 ;  cf.  4.  55)  these  were  very  numerous^  and  it  may  well  be 
believed.  He  seems  to  have  done  much  of  everything  he  undertook  at  all — fighting,  or  learn- 
ing, or  building  temples,  or  making  laws,  he  was  nothing  if  not  incessant.  He  had  a  habit  of 
inflicting  his  orations  on  his  court,  and  undoubtedly  had  plenty  of  enthusiastic  hearers,  as  any 
emperor  would,  and  as  Eusebius  says  he  did.  They  seem  to  have  been  generally  philosophical 
with  as  much  religion  as  possible  worked  in  (K  C  4.  9).  Not  many  are  extant,  but  we  have 
some  account  of  the  few  following : 

1.  Oration  to  the  saints  {Oratio  ad  sanctum  cmtutn,  S.  C).  For  this  see  the  following 
translation  and  Special  Prolegomena. 

2.  Address  to  the  Council  of  Niccea  in  praise  of  peace  {Ad  Syn,Nic,)j  in  Euseb.  F.  C  3.  12. 
Address  of  welcome.  He  rejoices  in  the  assembly,  and  exhorts  them  to  be  xmited,  that  they  may 
thereby  please  God  and  do  a  favor  to  their  emperor. 

3.  Oration  to  the  Council  of  Niccea^  in  Gelasius,  Hist,  Coun,  Nic,  i.  7.  Begins  with  rhetorical 
comparison  of  the  Church  to  a  temple,  and  ends  with  injunctions  to  observe  peace  and  to  search 
the  Scriptures  as  the  authority  in  all  points  of  doctrine.    Appears  dubiously  authentic. 

4.  Address  to  the  bishops  on  their  departure  from  Niccea,  Abstract  in  Euseb.  V,  C32.  i. 
Exhorts  them  to  keep  peace,  cautions  against  jealousy,  &c. 

5.  FunercU  oration,  A  description  in  Euseb.  V,  6*.  4.  55.  Dwells  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  blessings  laid  up  for  those  who  love  God,  and  the  ruin  of  the  ungodly. 

His  method  of  composition  is  spoken  of  by  Eusebius  ( V,  C,  4.  29),  and  his  manner  of 
delivery  may  be  gathered  from  Eusebius'  description  of  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Council 
of  Nicaea  (K  C  3.  11).  For  the  style  of  his  oratorical  discourses,  compare  remarks  on  the 
Oration  to  the  Saints  in  the  Special  Prolegomena. 

§  3.    Letters  and  Edicts, 

It  is  hard  to  separate  between  letters,  edicts,  and  laws.  A  substantial  autocrat,  the  form  of 
address  was  much  the  same,  and  the  force.  The  extant  letters  are  quite  numerous,  and  those  of 
which  we  have  definite  or  general  mention,  many.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  most  industrious 
letter-writer.  Of  the  extant  letters  a  majority  are  undoubtedly  or  probably  genuine.  Some, 
however,  need  more  critical  study  than  seems  to  have  been  given  to  them.'  Following  is  the 
roughly  chronological  list,  the  works  being  grouped  by  years.    The  dating  is  taken  mainly  from 


>  It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  no  critical  edition  of  the  l  *  There  is  of  oourse  more  or  leas  oitkal  treatment  of  rarious 
coUecied  works  of  so  ooasidciable  a  writer.  A  lai^e  portion  of  his  .  letters  in  critical  wula  on  Donatism  or  Azianism  or  other  special 
works  are,  to  be  sure,  included  in  Migne's  Pmtrtipgim  Latimm,  toL  |  topics.  Since  writing  the  abore,  the  exceedingly  interesting  analy- 
t4.  Parts,  X844;  but  this  O/trm  i'mrerrsm  is  neither  wholly  com-  '  sis  of  sources  for  eariy  Dooatist  history,  by  Seeck,  in  Briegers' 
plete  nor  in  any  aense  critical,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  attempt  '  Ztschr.  /.  Kirchrmgrs.,  1889,  has  been  examined.    He  has,  lake 


at  a  coUeation.    The  works  cnoaentBd  here  are  mostly  in  the  edi-  •  \7Uter  and  Deutsch  before  him,  wfaninbie  critical  studies  of  certain 
tioD  of  Migne,  but  not  all.  •  letters.    But  a  systematic  critical  study  of  the  Coostanbnian  letters 

i  as  a  whole  seem  to  be  still  lacking. 
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the  Migne  edition^  CeiUier^  and  Valesius  with  slight  original  study.    The  descriptions  are  of 
course  from  the  documents  themselves. 

I.  (313  A.D.)  Edict  of  Constantine  and  lAcinius  for  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  In 
Lact.  De  M.  P.  c.  48,  and  also  in  Euseb.  H,  E.  10.  5  (Op.  Const  ed.  Migne,  105-110).  The 
second  edict  of  toleration.  The  first  edict  (Euseb.  8.  17 ;  Lact.  De  M.  P.  34)  can  hardly  be 
classed  among  the  "  writings  "  of  Constantine.  This  famous  second  edict  grants  full  religious  lib- 
erty to  the  Christians  and  restoration  of  their  property.  Compare  section  on  Acts  of  Tolera- 
tion in  Wordworth's  Constantinus, 

*•  (313-)  Pi^st  letter  of  Constantine  and  lAcinius  to  Anulinus.  In  Euseb.  H,  E.  10.  5  (Op. 
Const,  ed.  Migne,  479-480).  Restores  goods  to  the  Catholic  Christians ;  written  about  the  same 
time  as  the  edict  of  toleration,  according  to  Ceillier. 

3*  (3 '3')  Second  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Anulinus,  In  Euseb.  H.  £,  xo.  7  (Op.  Const. 
481-2).  Ordering  that  the  Catholic  clergy  be  free  from  public  service,  that  they  might  not  be 
disturbed  in  their  worship  of  God. 

4-  (3^3-)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Ccecilianus,  In  Euseb.  H,  E.  10.  6  (Op.  Const.  481-4). 
Presents  money  —  three  thousand  purses  (foUes)  —  to  be  distributed  according  to  direction  of 
Hosius. 

5*  (3^3*)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Melchicuies  (or  Miltiades).  In  Euseb.  H.  E,  10.  5  (Op. 
Const.  477-  ).  Having  received  various  letters  from  Anulinus  regarding  Caecilian  and  the 
Donatists,  he  summons  a  council  at  Rome  to  consider  the  matter. 

6.  (314.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Ablavius  {or  ^lafius).  In  Optat.  Mon.  vet.  p.  283-4 
(Op.  Const.  483-6) .  The  result  of  the  council  at  Rome  not  having  proved  final,  he  summons 
the  Council  of  Aries. 

7.  (314.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Chrestus  {Crescentius) ,  bishop  of  Syracuse.  In  Euseb. 
H.  E.  10.  5  (Op.  Const.  485-8).    Invites  to  the  Council  of  Aries. 

8.  (314.)  LetUr  of  Constantine  to  the  Bishops  after  the  Council  of  Aries.  In  Optat.  Mon. 
vet.  p.  287-8  (Op.  Const.  487-90).  Contains  gratulations,  reprobations  of  obstinate  schismatists, 
and  exhortations  to  patience  with  such  obstinateness.  It  is  fiill  of  religious  expressions,  and  if 
genuine,  is  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Constantine's  religious  position  at  this  time,  but  it 
looks  suspicious,  and  probably  is  not  genuine^ 

9.  (314.)  Letter  of  Constantine  and  Licinius  to  Probianus,  the  Proconsul  of  Africa.  In 
Augustine,  Ep.  88  (ed.  Migne  33  [1865]  3045),  and  also  in  Contr.  Cresc.  (43  [1861]  540,  also 
in  Op.  Const,  and  tr.  Engl,  in  Schaff,  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers^  i,  p.  370).  Orders  that 
the  Donatist  Ingentius  be  brought  to  his  court.  One  text  adds  Maximianus  or  Maximus  in 
place  of  Maximus  as  epithet  of  Constantine. 

10.  (314  or  315.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  the  Donatist  Bishops.  In  Optat.  Mon.  vet.  p. 
290  (Op.  Const,  ed.  Migne  [1844]  490).  As  the  Donatists  were  not  yet  satisfied,  he  summons 
them  to  meet  Caecilian,  and  promises  if  they  convict  him  in  one  particular,  it  shall  be  as  if  in  all. 

II.  (315.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Celsus.  In  Optat.  Mon,  vet  p.  291  (Op.  Const.  489-90). 
In  reply  to  letter  mentioning  disturbances  of  the  Donatists,  he  hints  that  he  expects  to  go  shortly 
to  Africa  and  settle  things  summarily. 

12.  (315.)  Fragment  of  a  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Eumalius  Vicarius.  In  Augustine's 
Contr.  Cresc.  3.  71  (ed.  Migne  43  [1861]  541 ;  also  Op.  Const.  491-2).  An  extract  of  six  lines, 
in  which  he  says  Caecilianus  was  entirely  innocent. 

13-  (316  or  317.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  the  bishops  and  people  of  Africa.  Optat.  Mon, 
■vet.  p.  294  (Op.  Const.  491-2).  He  has  tried  every  way  to  settle  the  Donatist  disturbances 
in  vain,  and  now  leaves  them  to  God  and  advises  patience. 

14.  (323.)  First  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Eusebius,  In  Euseb.  V.  C.  2.  46  ;  Theodoret,  i. 
14;  Socr.  I.  9  (Op.  Const.  491-4).  Empowers  the  repairing,  enlarging  of  old,  and  building  of 
new  churches. 
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15.  (323  A.D.)  Law  of  Constantine  respecting  piety  toward  God  and  the  Christian  Religion 
(Ad  prov.  Pal.).  In  Euseb.  V,  C  2.  24-42  ;  abstr.  in  Soz.  i.  8  (Op.  Const.  253-282).  This  long 
edict,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  contains  an  exposition  of  the  prosperity  which  attends 
the  righteous  and  the  adversity  which  comes  to  the  wicked,  followed  by  edict  for  the  restitution 
of  confiscated  property,  the  recall  of  exiles,  and  various  other  rectifications  of  injustices.  This 
is  the  copy,  "  or  letter,"  sent  to  the  heathen  population  of  the  empire. 

16.  (324,)  Constantine^ s  edict  to  the  people  of  the  eastern  provinces  concerning  the  error 
of  polytheism  ^  ^c,  (Ad.  prov.  Or).  In  Euseb.  V,  C,  48-.  This  letter,  written  in  Latin 
and  translated  by  Eusebius,  begins  with  ''  some  general  remarks  on  virtue  and  vice,"  touches  on 
the  persecutions  and  the  fate  of  the  persecutors,  expresses  the  wish  that  all  would  become  Chris- 
tians, praises  God,  and  exhorts  concord. 

1 7.  (323  or  324.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Alexander  the  Bishop  and  Arius  the  Presbyter,  In 
Euseb.  V.  C  2.  64-72 ;  (}elas.  2.  4;  Socr.  i.  7  (Op.  Const.  493-502).  Expresses  his  desire  for 
peace,  his  hope  that  they  might  have  helped  him  in  the  Donatist  troubles,  his  distress  at  finding 
that  they,  too,  were  in  a  broil,  his  opinion  that  the  matters  under  discussion  are  of  little  moment, 
and  what  he  thinks  they  are.  He  exhorts  to  unanimity,  repeats  his  opinion  that  the  matters 
are  of  little  moment,  mentions  his  **  copious  and  constant  tears,"  and  finally  gets  through. 

18.  (324-5.)  Letter  to  Porphyrins  (Optatian).  In  Migne,  Pa/nt?/.  Lat.  19  [1846]  393-394 
and  in  various  editions  of  Optatian.  This  letter  to  Porphyrius  or  Optatian  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  sending  of  a  poem  by  the  latter  for  his  vicennalia.  It  expresses  his  pleasure  and  his  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  belles  lettres.    Compare  note  on  Optatian  imder  sources. 

19.  (325.)  Letter  of  Constantine  the  King,  summoning  the  bishops  to  Niccea.  In  Cowper, 
Syriac  Misc,  Lond.  1841,  p.  5-6.  This  is  translated  from  a  Syriac  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
written  in  501.  Gives  as  reason  for  the  choice  of  Nicaea  the  convenience  for  the  European 
bishops  and  "  the  excellent  temperature  of  the  air."  This,  if  genuine,  is  the  letter  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  V.  C,  but  it  looks  suspicious. 

20.  (325.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  the  churches  after  the  Council  of  Niccea.  In  Euseb.  V.  C,  3. 
17-20;  Socr.  I.  9  (Op.  Const.  501-506).  Dwells  on  the  harmonious  result,  especially  respecting 
the  Easter  controversy,  and  commends  to  the  bishops  to  observe  what  the  Council  has  decreed. 

21.  (325.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  In  Socr.  i.  9  (Op.  Const* 
507-510).  Expresses  great  horror  of  the  blasphemy  of  Arius,  and  admiration  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  more  than  three  hundred  bishops  who  condemned  him. 

22.  (325.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Arius  and  the  Arians,  In  ''Cone.  2.  269."  A  long 
and  rather  railing  address  against  Arius. 

23.  (325.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  the  churches.  In  Socr.  H.  E.  1.  ^.  A  translation  of 
a  Syriac  translation  of  this,  written  in  501,  in  Cowper,  Syriac  Misc,  Lond.  1861,  p.  6-7.  Against 
Arius  and  the  Porphyrians,  and  threatens  that  any  one  who  conceals  a  work  of  Arius  shall  be 
punished  with  death. 

24.  (325.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  the  Nicomedians  against  Eusebius  and  Theognis.  In 
Gelas.  3.  2j  Theodor^t,  i.  20;  Soz.  i.  21  (Op.  Const.  519-524).  A  theological  discussion 
pardy  of  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son,  and  an  attack  on  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia. 

*5«  (325O  Letter  to  Theodotus,  In  Gelas.  3. 3  (Op.  Const.  523-524).  Counsels  him  to  take 
warning  by  what  has  happened  to  Eusebius  (of  Nicomedia)  and  Theognis,  i.e.  banishment,  and 
get  rid  of  such  evil  influence,  if  any,  as  they  may  have  had  on  him. 

26.  (325.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Macarius.  In  Euseb.  V,  C  3.  30-32;  Theodoret, 
I.  16.    Directs  the  erection  of  a  peculiarly  magnificent  church  at  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  Jerusalem. 

27.  (330.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  the  Numidian  Bishops.  In  Optat.  Mon.  vet.  p.  295  (Op. 
Const.  531-532).    Concerns  a  church  taken  possession  of  by  schismatists. 

28.  (332.)  letter  of  Constantine  to  the  Antiochians.  In  Euseb.  V.  C  3.  60  (Op.  Const. 
533-).     Exhorts  them  not  to  persist  in  their  effort  to  call  Eusebius  from  Csesarea  to  Antioch. 
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39.  (332  A.D.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  the  Synod  of  Tyre  deprecating  the  removal  of  Eusebius 
from  Ccesarea.     In  Euseb.  V.  C,  362 ;  Theodoret,  1.27  (Op.  Const.  543-546). 

30.  (332.)  Second  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Eusebius.  In  Euseb.  V.  C.  3.  61  (Op.  Const. 
537-540).     Commends  Eusebius  for  having  declined  the  call  to  Antioch. 

31.  (332.)  Second  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Macarius  and  the  rest  of  the  Bishops  in  Pales^ 
tine  {Jo  Eusebius).  In  Euseb.  V.  C.  3.  52-53  (Op.  Const.  539-544).  Directs  the  suppression 
of  idolatrous  worship  at  Mamre. 

32.  (332.?)  Edict  against  the  heretics.  In  Euseb.  V.  C.  3.  64-5.  Against  Novatians, 
Valentiniansy  Marcionites,  Paulians,  Cataphrygians  who  are  forbidden  to  assemble,  and  whose 
houses  of  worship  are  to  be  given  to  the  Catholic  party. 

33.  (333.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Sapor ^  King  of  the  Persians.  In  Euseb.  4.  9-13; 
Theodoret,  i.  24  (Op.  Const.  545-552).  Is  mainly  a  confession  of  faith  commending  the  Persian 
Christians  to  the  special  care  of  their  king. 

34.  (333.)  Letters  of  Constantine  to  Antonius^  the  monk,  and  of  Antonius  to  him  are  men- 
tioned in  Athanasius,  i.  855  (Op.  Const.  551-552).  Constantine  and  his  sons  write  as  to  a 
father.  Antony  grudgingly  replies  with  some  good  advice  for  them  to  remember  the  day  of 
judgment,  regard  Christ  as  the  only  emperor,  and  have  a  care  for  justice  and  the  poor. 

35.  (333.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Eusebius  in  praise  of  his  discourse  concerning  Easter, 
Eusebius,  V.  C.  4.  35  (Op.  Const.  551-554)  praises  the  discourse  and  asks  for  more. 

36.  (333.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Eusebius  on  the  preparation  of  the  copies  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  Euseb.  V.  C  4.  36;  Theod.  i.  15;  Socr.  i.  9  (Op.  Const.  553-554).  Orders 
fifty  copies  with  directions  as  to  style. 

37.  (335.)  Fragment  of  the  first  letter  of  Constantine  to  Athanasius.  In  Athan.  ApoL; 
Socr.  I.  27  (Op.  Const.  553-556;  Tr.  Engl,  in  Athan.  Hist.  Tracts^  Oxf.  1843,  P*  ^9)-  The 
letter  summoning  to  the  Council  of  Tyre,  but  only  a  half-dozen  lines  remain.  This  bids  him 
admit  all  who  wish  to  enter  the  church. 

3^-  (335  •)  Lell^r  of  Constantine  to  the  people  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  In  Athan. 
Apol.  c.  Ar.  c.  61  (Op.  Const.  559-562  ;  abstract  in  Soz.  2.  31 ;  Tr.  Engl,  in  Athan.  Hist.  Tracts^ 
Oxf.  1850,  p.  90-92).  Is  a  general  lamentation  over  the  dissensions  of  the  Church,  with  expres- 
sion of  confidence  in  Athanasius. 

39.  (335.)  Second  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Athanasius.  Athan.  ^/<7/.  (Op.  Const.  555-558). 
Expresses  his  reprobation  of  the  false  accusations  of  the  Meletians  against  Athanasius. 

40.  (335.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Joannes  the  Meletian.  Athan.  Apol.  (Op.  Const. 
557-560).    Congratulates  on  his  reconciliation  with  Athanasius. 

41.  (335.)  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Arius.  In  Socr.  i.  25  (Op.  Const.  561-562).  Invites 
Arius  to  visit  him  —  the  famous  visit  where  he  presented  a  confession  of  faith  claimed  to  be  in 
conformity  with  that  of  Nicaea. 

42.  (335.)  A  Letter  to  Dalmatius  is  mentioned  by  Athanasius,  Apol.  5. 13,  but  not  preserved 
(Op.  Const.  563-564;  Tr.  Engl,  in  Athan.  Hist.  Tracts^  Oxf.  1850,  p.  94).  It  required  him 
to  make  judicial  enquiry  respecting  the  charge  against  Athanasius  of  the  murder  of  Arsenius. 

43.  (335.)  Celebrated  Letter  of  Constantine  concerning  the  Synod  of  T^re.  In  Euseb.  F.  C 
3*  42  (Op.  Const.  561-564).  Exhorts  the  bishops  to  give  zeal  to  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the 
synod  in  the  restitution  of  peace  to  the  Church. 

44.  (335.)  Letter  to  the  Bishops  assembled  at  Tyre.  In  Socr.  H.  E.i.  34,  and  in  Soz.  H.  E^ 
2.  28.   Summons  them  to  come  to  him  at  Constantinople  and  give  account  of  their  proceedings. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  clearly  spurious : 

1.  Letter  of  Helena  to  Constantine  (Op.  Const.  529-530). 

2.  Letter  of  Constantine  in  response  to  Helena  (Op.  Const.  529-532). 

3.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Constantine^  Sylvester  and  Tiridates  (Op.  Const.  579-582).     On 
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Tiridates  compare  various  sources  in  Langlois  CoL  des  historiens  de  .  , ,  VArminiey  and  for  litera- 
ture respecting  their  authenticity,  his  note  on  p.  103. 

4.  Edict  of  Constantine  to  Pope  Silvester  (Op.  Const.  567-578).  The  fisimous  Donatian  which 
first  appeared  in  Pseudo-Isidore,  and  for  which  see  under  The  MyMcal  Constantine^  p.  442-3. 

There  are  also  quite  a  large  number  of  letters  mentioned  with  more  or  less  description,  and 
a  "  multitude  of  letters  "  (  V.  C,  3.  24)  of  which  there  is  no  specific  knowledge.  Of  the  former 
may  be  mentioned  that  to  the  inhabitants  of  HeliopoUs^  one  to  Valerius  (or  Valerianus  or  Verinus) 
(Augustine,  Ad  Donai.p.c,  c.  33)  ;  one  to  the  Council  of  Tyre,  asking  them  to  hasten  to  Jeru- 
salem (  V.  C.  4.  43 ;  Soz.  2.  26)  ;  and  one  acknowledging  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  prepared 
at  his  order,  through  Eusebius  (V.  C.  4.  37). 

§  4.    Laws. 

The  numerous  laws  are  collected  in  the  edition  of  Migne  (Patrol  Zat.  8.  p.  93-406),  mainly 
from  the  Theodosian  code.  They  are  in  the  opinion  of  Eutropius  (10.  8)  "many,"  "some 
good  and  equitable,  but  most  of  them  superfluous,  and  some  severe"  (cf.  under  Character). 
Many  of  them  show  the  author's  tendency  to  declamation,  but  taken  all  in  all  they  are  business- 
like and  do  credit,  in  the  main,  to  their  author's  heart,  and  even,  though  less  conspicuously,  to  his 
head.  For  more  specific  account,  compare  the  laws  themselves  as  collected  in  Migne,  the  relat- 
ing passages  in  Wordsworth  and  Ceillier,  standard  and  annotated  editions  of  the  codes,  and 
special  treatises,  such  as  Balduin,  De  leg.  eccl.  et  civ.  1737. 

§  5.     Various. 

Besides  the  more  formal  works  mentioned  above,  various  conversations,  sapngs,  bon  mots, 
prayers,  &c.,  are  preserved,  among  which  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  Memoirs  of  himself  of  which  no  portion  is  extant.  Writings  of  Constantine  are  mentioned 
by  Lydus  (p.  194,  226),  but  whether  the  writings  referred  to  deserve  the  title  given  by  Burck- 
hardt  it  is  hard  to  say. 

2.  A  form  of  prayer  given  by  Constantine  to  his  soldiers  (V.  C.  4.  20). 

3.  His  address  when  the  memorials  of  contendents,  at  Council  of  Nicaea,  were  brought  to 
him  (Soz.  I.  17). 

4.  The  conversation  with  Acesius,  for  which  Socrates  vouches,  closing,  "  O  Acesius,  set  up  a 
ladder,  and  do  you  alone  climb  up  to  heaven." 

5.  His  rebuke  to  the  courtier  concerning  covetousness  (F.  C.  4.  30). 

6.  His  answer  when  told  his  statues  had  been  stoned,  "  Strange,  but  I  feel  no  wound  " 
("  Chrysost.  Ad  Pdp.  Ant.'') . 

7.  His  appeal  to  the  bishops,  requesting  them  to  confer  upon  him  the  rite  of  baptism  (  V.  C. 
4.  62). 

8.  His  Thanksgiving  after  baptism  and  testimony  {V.  C  4.  63). 

In  general,  his  writings  were  composed  in  Latin,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  those  appointed 
for  this  special  purpose  {V.  C  4.  32).  His  general  style  is  rhetorical,  rather  profuse,  and  declam- 
atory, abounding  in  pious  allusion  and  exhortation,  as  well  as  philosophical  quotation  and  reflec- 
tion. His  works  are  interesting  to  study  and  not  without  a  touch  here  and  there  of  genuine 
literary  interest.  A  remark  on  friendship,  for  example,  unless  it  be  a  product  of  his  habit  of  bor- 
rowing the  thoughts  of  other  men  more  or  less  directly,  is  delightful  and  most  quotable.  "  For 
it  often  happens,"  he  says,  "  that  when  a  reconciliation  is  effected  by  the  removal  of  the  causes 
of  enmity,  friendship  becomes  even  sweeter  than  it  was  before "  (Const,  to  Alex,  and  Ar.  in 
V.  C.  2.  71). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Mythical  Constantine. 

The  many  legends  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  name  of  Constantme  are  valuable 
•chiefly  as  curiosities,  and  can  be  treated  here  only  in  specimens.  A  few  of  the  more  interesting 
and  important  are  the  following : 

I.    Constantifu  and  his  Mother  Helena, 

A  little  anonymous  work  of  some  thirty  pages,  edited  by  Heydenreich  from  a  fourteenth-century 
manuscrijpt,  was  published  under  this  title  in  1879,  and  has  drawn  forth  an  astonishing  amount  of 
literature  for  so  slight  a  thing.  It  has  little  value  except  as  an  illustration  of  mediaeval  romance, 
though  Coen  seems  to  think  the  honor  of  having  introduced  it  into  literature  enough  to  warrant 
the  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  pains  in  vindicating  his  claim  to  it.  The  story  is  written  with 
tolerable  art,  and  runs,  abbreviated,  something  as  follows : 

Helena,  daughter  of  a  noble  family  of  Treves,  came  on  a  pious  journey  to  Rome.  The 
Emperor  Constantius,  crossing  a  bridge  of  the  Tiber,  saw  Helena  among  other  pilgrims.  Struck 
with  her  beauty,  he  arranged  that  she  should  be  detained  by  force  at  the  inn  where  she  stayed, 
when  her  fellow-pilgrims  returned  to  Gaul.  The  emperor  then  constrained  her  by  force,  but, 
seeing  the  great  grief  which  his  act  had  caused,  gave  her  a  certain  ornament  of  precious  stones 
and  his  ring,  as  a  sort  of  pledge,  and  went  away.  She  did  not  venture  to  return  to  her  country, 
but  remained  at  Rome  with  the  son  who  was  bom  to  her,  representing  that  her  Gallic  husband 
was  dead.  This  son,  Constantine,  grew  up  pleasing,  handsome,  and  versatile.  Certain  merchants, 
seeing  his  excellent  quality,  formed  a  scheme  of  making  money  by  palming  him  off  on  the 
emperor  of  the  Greeks  as  a  son-in-law,  representing  him  to  be  a  son  of  the  Roman  emperor. 

The  scheme  was  carried  out,  and  the  merchants  after  some  time  embarked  again  for  Rome, 
with  the  Constantine  and  the  princess,  and  much  treasure.  Toward  the  end  of  their  journey  they 
stopped  over  night  at  a  little  island.  In  the  morning  the  young  people  awoke  to  find  they  had 
I)een  deserted  by  the  merchants,  and  Constantine  in  great  grief  confessed  the  deception  which 
had  been  practiced.  To  this  the  princess  replied  that  she  cared  little  who  he  was  or  his  family, 
since  he  was  himself  and  her  husband.  After  a  few  days  of  short  rations  they  were  taken  by 
passing  voyagers  to  Rome,  where  they  joined  Helena,  and  having  purchased  a  house  with  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  certain  valuables  which  the  princess  had  kept  with  her,  they  went  to 
hotel-keeping.  Constantine  took  naturally  to  military  life,  and  at  tournaments  surpassed  every 
one  else  so  far  as  to  arouse  astoiushment  and  inquiry.  The  emperor  would  not  believe  him  a 
poor  and  friendless  man,  and  had  his  mother  called.  After  much  vigorous  evasion  the  truth 
came  out,  confirmed  by  the  ring  which  the  emperor  had  given  Helena.  Constantius  first  had 
the  merchants  put  to  death,  and  gave  all  their  property  to  Constantine.  Then  a  treaty  was  made 
with  the  emperor  of  the  East,  and  Constantine  was  recognized  as  heir  to  the  empire. 

A  more  wildly  unhistorical  historical  novel  could  hardly  have  been  written  even  by  a  Muhlbach. 
Por  further  accoimt,  see  under  Literature  especially  articles  by  Heydenreich  and  by  Coen. 

2.    Constantine  the  Son  of  a  British  Princess. 

Duke  Coel  of  Colchester,  say  the  old  chronicles,  by  an  insurrection  became  king.  The 
Senate,  rejoiced  at  the  overthrow  of  an  enemy,  sent  Constantius  to  Britain.  Coel,  fearing,  sent 
ambassadors  to  meet  him,  gave  hostages,  and  shortly  died.  Constantius  was  crowned,  married 
Helena,  daughter  of  Coel,  the  most  beautiful,  cultivated,  and  educated  woman  of  her  time.  By 
her  he  had  a  son,  Constantine,  afterwards  called  the  Great.  This  is  in  substance  the  account  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (5.  6)  and  Pierre  de  Langloft  (r,  p.  66-7).    The  story  is  mentioned  by 
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Henry  of  Huntington  (Bk.  I.  37),  who  perhaps  wrote  before  Geoffrey  (in  1137  [?]),  and  Richard 
of  Cirencester  (2.  i.  33).  Waurin  (Vol.  I.  Bk.  2.  43)  makes  "  Choel "  Count  of  Leicester,  but  in 
general  is  identical  with  Geoffrey.  The  famous  Brut  of  Layamon  (ed.  Madden,  2  [1847]  p.  35) 
is  translated  with  amplifications  from  Wace's  Brut,  and  this  in  turn  from  Geoffrey.  This  makes 
Coel  Earl  of  Gloucester.  The  Eulogium  Hist,  calls  Helena  (i.  337)  daughter  of  a  British  king, 
but  also  concubine,  though  elsewhere  (2,  p.  267)  she  is  wife  according  to  the  conventional  story. 
It  is  also  mentioned  by  many  others ;  e.g.  Voragine,  Golden  Legend,  It  is  interesting  that  this 
legendary  father  of  Helena  is  supposed  (Hayden,  Index  to  Eulogium,  p.  45,  and  Giles,  note  on 
Geoffrey,  p.  162)  to  be  the  same  as  "  Old  King  Cole,  the  merry  old  soul,"  making  Constantine 
thus  the  grandson  of  the  Mother  Goose  hero. 

3.   Constantine' s  Leprosy ;  HeaUf^  and  Baptism  by  Silvester, 

This  tale  is  one  of  the  most  frequendy  found.  The  earliest  account  is  said  to  be  that  of  the 
Acts  of  Silvester.  Some  of  the  many  who  repeat  it  are  Ephraem,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is  mainly  from  Glycas,  p.  461-462. 

When  Constantine  was  fighting  against  Maxentius,  after  he  had  seen  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he 
was  victorious.  Then,  forgetting,  he  was  conquered,  and  grieving,  he  fell  asleep  and  had  a  vision 
in  which  the  blow  of  a  switch  on  his  nostrils  brought  blood  which  flowed  down  on  his  linen  ttmic 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Seeing  this,  he  was  filled  with  penitence,  and  became  again  victorious. 
Being  led  away  a  second  time  into  idolatry  through  his  wife  Fausta,  he  was  divinely  afHicted  with 
leprosy.  The  priests  prescribed  a  bath  in  the  blood  of  infants,  and  it  was  ordered ;  but  when 
he  heard  the  lamentations  of  the  mothers,  he  said  it  was  better  to  suffer  than  that  so  many  infants 
should  perish.  Therefore  the  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul  as  some  say,  appeared  to  him  and  told 
him  Silvester  would  cure  him,  as  he  did.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  story  and  various  details 
as  to  baptism,  but  in  general  the  whole  series  of  stories  regarding  his  baptism  at  Rome  centers  in 
this  story,  and  gratitude  for  this  cure  is  the  supposed  occasion  of  the  famous  donation  of  Con- 
stantine. In  this  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle  are  given  at  length,  —  the  words  of  the 
apostles,  Silvester's  identification  of  them  as  aposdes  by  portraits,  the  immersion,  and  subsequent 
instruction. 

4.  Donation  of  Constantine, 

This  most  remarkable  of  forgeries  for  its  practical  effect  on  world-history  has  been  the  subject 
of  endless  discussion.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  supposed  grant  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  Silvester,  of  certain 
sweeping  privileges  in  recognition  of  the  miracle  he  has  wrought.  The  edict  gives  a  long  confes- 
sion of  faith  followed  by  an  account  of  the  miracle  and  mention  of  the  churches  he  has  built. 
Then  follow  the  grants  to  Silvester,  sovereign  Pontiff  and  Pope  of  Rome,  and  all  his  successors 
until  the  end  of  the  world,  —  the  Lateran  palace,  the  diadem,  phryginus,  the  purple  mantle  and 
scarlet  robe,  imperial  scepters,  insignia,  banners  and  the  whole  imperial  paraphernalia,  as  well  as 
various  clerical  privileges  and  pretty  much  the  whole  world  to  govern.  It  is  impossible  here  even 
to  represent  in  outline  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  fiction.  Composed  not  earlier  than  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  (Martens  et  alt.  g  cent. ;  Grauert,  840-850 ;  Hauck,  Bonneau, 
752-757  ;  Langen,  778,  &c. ;  Friedrich  ace.  to  Seeberg,  divides  into  an  earlier  [653]  and  a  later 
[753]  portion),  it  early  came  to  be  general,  though  not  unquestioned,  authority.  In  1 229-1 230 
a  couple  of  unfortunates  who  ventured  to  doubt  its  authenticity  were  burned  alive  at  Strasburg 
(Documents  communicated  by  Ristelhuber  to  Bonneau  p.  57-58).  Not  many  years  after,  Dante 
seems  i^Inf,  19.  115)  to  have  taken  its  authenticity  for  granted ;  and  although  there  is  a  possible 
doubting  {^De  Monarch,  4.  10),  he  does  not  venture  to  dispute  this.  He  denies,  however,  Con- 
stantine*s  power  or  right  to  give,  if  he  did  give.  In  modem  times  the  fictitious  character  of  the 
document  is  recognized  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  and  the  discussion,  so  vigorous  for- 
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merly,  over  this  authenticity  has  narrowed  itself  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  the  place  (France  or 
Rome)  and  date  (653-753,  ninth  century)  and  possible  author.  The  discussion  over  these  points 
has  been  lately  renewed  and  is  being  carried  on  with  animation.  Among  the  later  monographs 
are  those  of  Martens  (1889)  and  Friedrich  (1889,  not  at  hand).  The  latest  treatise  at  hand  is 
that  of  Seeberg  in  the  Theol.  Literaturbl.  of  Jan.  17.  24.  31  of  the  current  year.  For  farther 
select  literature,  compare  Verzeichniss  in  Martens ;  for  sources,  the  chapters  of  Martens  and  Preface 
of  Bonneau ;  for  older  literature,  Muensch.  p.  96-97,  and  in  general  the  Literature  of  Constantine, 
in  this  volume^  although  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhaust  the  literature  of  this  sub-topic 
there.  Treatises  on  the  Donation  will  be  found  under  the  names  of  Albani,  Altus,  Arrhenius, 
Bachmann,  Bayet,  Bonneau,  Brunner,  Chaulnes,  Colombier,  Cusa,  Friedrich,  Genelin,  Grauert, 
Hauck,  Hildebrand,  Jacobatius,  Kaufman,  Kriiger,  Martens,  Muench,  Rallaye,  Scheffer-Boi- 
chorst,  Seeberg,  Steuchus,  Tacut,  Valla,  Walther,  Wieland,  Zeumer. 

5.  Dream  concerning  the  Founding  of  Constantinople, 

"As  Constantine  was  sleeping  in  this  city  [Byzantium],  he  imagined  that  there  stood  before 
him  an  old  woman  whose  forehead  was  furrowed  with  age ;  but  that  presently,  clad  in  an  imperial 
robe,  she  became  transformed  into  a  beautiful  girl,  and  so  fascinated  his  eyes  by  the  elegance  of 
her  youthful  charms  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  kissing  her ;  that  Helena,  his  mother,  being 
present,  then  said,  '  She  shall  be  yours  forever ;  nor  shaU  she  die  till  the  end  of  time.'  The 
solution  of  this  dream,  when  he  awoke,  the  emperor  extorted  from  heaven,  by  fasting  and  alms- 
giving. And  behold,  within  eight  days,  being  cast  again  into  a  deep  sleep,  he  thought  he  saw 
Pope  Silvester,  who  died  some  htde  time  before,  regarding  his  convert  with  complacency,  and 
saying, '  You  have  acted  with  your  customary  prudence  in  waiting  for  a  solution  from  God  of 
that  enigma  which  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man.  The  old  woman  you  saw  is  this  city, 
worn  down  by  age,'  whose  time-struck  walk,  menacing  approaching  ruin,  require  a.  restorer.  But 
you,  renewing  its  walls,  and  its  affluence,  shall  signalize  it  also  with  your  name ;  and  here  shall 
the  imperial  progeny  reign  forever ' "  (William  of  Malmesbury,  Chronicle,  tr.  English.  Lond. 
1847,  p.  373-3.  The  final  section,  which  instructs  Constantine  how  to  lay  out  the  city,  is  omitted) . 
This  is  taken  by  the  Chronicler  from  Aldhelm's  (d.  709)  de  iaudibus  virginitatis  (c.  52,  ed. 
GOes,  1844,  p.  28-29),  where,  however,  instead  of  kissing  her,  he  much  more  appropriately 
**  clothes  her  with  his  mantle,  and  puts  his  diadem  adorned  with  pure  gold  and  brilliant  gems  on 
her  head."  It  is  given  also  by  Ralph  de  Diceto  (ed.  Stubbs,  Lond.  1876),  74-75,  and  probably 
by  many  others. 

6.    Voyage  of  Helena. 

A  matter-of-fact  account  of  things  which  are  not  so,  given  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages y  2  (1810), 
p.  34,  is  worth  giving  in  the  words  of  the  translator : 

"  Helena  Flavia  Augusta,  the  heire  and  onely  daughter  of  Coelus,  sometime  the  most  excellent 
king  of  Britaine,  by  reason  of  her  singular  beautie,  faith,  religion,  goodnesse,  and  godly  Maiestie 
(according  to  the  testimonie  of  Eusebius)  was  famous  in  all  the  world.  Amongst  all  the  women 
of  her  time  there  was  none  either  in  the  liberall  arts  more  learned,  or  in  the  instruments  of 
musike  more  skilfiill,  or  in  the  divers  languages  of  nations  more  abundant  than  herselfe.  She 
had  a  naturall  quicknesse  of  wit,  eloquence  of  speech,  and  a  most  notable  grace  in  aU  her 
behaviour.  She  was  scene  in  the  Hebrew,  Greeke,  and  Latin  tongues.  Her  father  (as  Virum- 
nius  reporteth)  had  no  other  childe,  .  .  .  had  by  her  a  sonne  called  Constantine  the  great,  while 
hee  remained  in  Britaine  .  .  .  peace  was  granted  to  the  Christian  churches  by  her  good  meanes. 
After  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  she  grew  so  skilfuU  in  divinity  that  she  wrote  and 
composed  divers  bookes  and  certaine  Greeke  verses  also,  which  (as  Ponticus  reporteth)  are  yet 
extant .  .  .  went  to  Jerusalem  .  .  .  lived  to  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  and  then  died  at  Rome  the 
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fifteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  yeere  of  oure  redemption  337.  ..  .    Her  body  is  to  this  day  very 
carefully  preserved  at  Venice." 

7.   7%^  Finding  of  the  Cross. 

It  is  said  in  a  certain  ''  tolerably  authentic  chronicle/'  according  to  Voragine,  that  Constantine 
sent  his  mother  Helena  to  Jerusalem  to  try  to  find  the  cross  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified. 
When  she  arrived,  she  bade  all  the  Jewish  Rabbis  of  the  whole  land  gather  to  meet  her.  Great 
was  their  fear.  They  suspected  that  she  sought  the  wood  of  the  cross,  a  secret  which  they  had 
promised  not  to  reveal  even  under  torture,  because  it  would  mean  the  end  of  Jewish  supremacy. 
When  they  met  her,  sure  enough,  she  asked  for  the  place  of  the  crucifixion.  When  they  would 
not  tell,  she  ordered  them  all  to  be  burned.  Frightened,  they  delivered  up  Judas,  their  leader 
and  instigator,  saying  that  he  could  tell.  She  gave  him  his  choice  of  telling  or  dying  by  starvation. 
At  first  he  was  obstinate,  but  six  days  of  total  abstinence  firom  food  brought  him  to  terms,  and  on 
the  seventh  he  promised.  He  was  conducted  to  the  place  indicated,  and  in  response  to  prayer, 
there  was  a  sort  of  earthquake,  and  a  perfume  filled  the  air  which  converted  Judas.  There  was  a 
temple  of  Venus/on  the  spot.  This  the  queen  had  destroyed.  Then  Judas  set  to  digging  vigor- 
ously, and  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  found*  three  crosses,  which  he  brought  to  Helena.  The 
true  cross  was  tested  by  its  causing  a  man  to  rise  from  the  dead,  or  according  to  others,  by  heal- 
ing a  woman,  or  according  to  others,  by  finding  the  inscription  of  Pilate.  After  an  exceedingly 
vigorous  conversation  between  the  devil  and  Judas,  the  latter  was  baptized  and  became  Bishop 
Cyriacus.  Then  Helena  set  him  hunting  for  the  nails  of  the  cross.  He  found  them  shining  like 
gold  and  brought  them  to  the  queen,  who  departed,  taking  them  and  a  portion  of  the  wood  of 
the  cross.  She  brought  the  nails  to  Constantine,  who  put  them  on  his  bridle  and  helmet,  or 
according  to  another  account,  two  were  used  in  this  way,  and  one  was  thrown  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  melancholy  consequences  of  this  particular  enterprise  of  Constan- 
tine's  in  the  sad  death  of  St.  Cyriacus  n^e  Judas.  The  Emperor  Julian,  the  apostate,  **  invited  " 
him  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  When  he  refused,  melted  lead  was  poured  into  his  mouth ;  then  an  iron 
bedstead  was  brought,  on  which  he  was  stretched,  while  a  fire  was  built  underneath  and  the 
body  of  the  martyr  larded  with  salt  and  f^t.  The  saint  did  not  budge,  and  Julian  had  a  deep 
well  dug,  which  was  filled  with  venomous  serpents.  But  contact  with  the  saint  killed  the  ser- 
pents, and  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  succeeded.  Julian  was  so  angry  at  the  alacrity  and  cheerful- 
ness of  the  saint's  preparations  for  this  bath,  that  he  killed  him  with  a  blow  of  his  sword.  There 
is  some  consolation  in  the  thought  of  this  premature  death,  in  the  fact  that,  unless  his  claim  that 
he  was  nephew  to  Stephen,  the  Proto-martyr,  be  disallowed,  he  had  reached  a  ripe  old  age  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  or  thereabouts. 

The  literature  on  this  legend  is  very  great.  The  finding  of  the  cross  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (ab.  347-350),  within  twenty-five  years  of  the  visit  of  Helena  recorded  by 
Eusebius  (K.  C  3.  26),  and  with  great  frequency  afterwards.  The  fedlure  of  any  mention  by 
Eusebius  seems,  however,  conclusive  against  any  finding,  or  pretended  finding,  at  the  time  of 
Helena's  famous  visit,  though  the  contrary  is  acutely  argued  by  Newman.  The  finding  and  use 
of  the  nails  is  often  separated  from  the  other,  and  is  found  in  many  of  the  sources  on  Constantine. 
But  even  those  who  believe  in  the  miracle  of  the  finding  of  the  cross  will  hardly  vouch  for  the 
story  in  the  above  form,  which  is  substantially  that  of  Voragine. 

Compare  Sinker's  article.  Cross ^  Finding  of,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet,  i  (1880),  503-506 ; 
Jameson,  Hist,  of  Our  Lord,  2  (1872)  385-391 ;  Newman,  Essays  on  Miracles  -(Lond.  1875) 
287-326 ;  and  especially  Voragine,  whom  see  imder  Sources.  Under  the  article  Helena,  in  Smith 
&  W.  is  a  sub-article  by  Argles  on  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  which  gives  an  admirable  abstract 
of  the  sources  in  order. 

These  examples  of  the  stories  which  have  gathered  around  the  name  *of  Constantine  do  not 
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begin  to  exhaust  the  list.  The  interesting  tales  of  the  sword  of  Constantine  presented  to  Athel- 
stan  {Heg.  Maims,  i,  1879,  P'  SSf  4^^>  ^^^'  ^^^^  3>  1863,  p.  12),  his  conversion  through 
remorse,  and  the  whole  series  of  allusions  and  stories  in  mediaeval  fiction  and  poetry  must  be 
passed  here.  If  any  one  has  the  curiosity  to  follow  them  up,  he  will  find  the  references  in  the 
articles  of  Heydenreich  a  good  guide  to  literature.  A  few  stories,  like  that  of  Constantine  and 
Tiridates,  one  hesitates  to  class  among  the  wholly  fictitious  (compare,  under  Sources^  Agathan- 
gelos,  Zenobius,  and  Faustus). 

CHAPTER  V. 

Sources  and  Lfterature. 

§   I.    Introduction. 

The  insertion  in  such  a  work  as  this  of  what  seems  almost  technical  in  its  character  has  this 
twofold  purpose :  first,  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  grounds  of  our  knowledge  of  Constantine,  with  a. 
view  of  how  far  and  in  what  directions  it  has  been  worked  out  through  literature ;  second,  to 
serve  the  expressed  purpose  of  this  series,  of  encouraging  farther  study  in  its  lines.  The  very 
knowledge  of  what  the  sources  are,  and  their  character,  apart  from  any  special  study  of  them, 
gives  a  width  of  horizon  and  definiteness  of  conception  to  the  general  student,  which  can  hardly 
be  gotten  in  any  other  way ;  while  for  any  one  who  plans  farther  study  in  any  line,  it  is  of  first 
importance  to  find  the  what  and  where  of  his  material. 

§  2.    Sources. 

Remembering  the  class  of  students  for  which  the  series  is  chiefly  intended,  effort  has  been 
made  to  refer  to  translations  of  sources  where  they  are  at  hand,  and  to  refer  to  the  best  accessible 
English  authorities  on  them.  But  the  plan  has  been  to  refer  to  the  source  itself  in  the  edition 
actually  used,  and  for  literature  on  them  to  choose  the  best  for  ready  reference.  Both  editions 
and  authorities  on  sources  are  therefore  selections,  usually  from  many,  of  such  as  seem  most 
directly  useful.  The  intention  has  been  to  guide  to  all  frequently  mentioned  sources,  whether 
they  were  of  great  value  or  not,  since  a  useless  one  costs  often  quite  as  much  trouble  to  hunt  up 
and  find  useless,  as  a  good  one  to  use.  It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  sources  often 
referred  to  have  been  gathered,  but  the  following  list  represents  pretty  much  all  that  are  worth 
mentioning,  and  some  which  are  not. 

I.    Inscriptions^  coins,  medals,  6t*c. 

In  some  sense  these  are  the  most  reliable  of  sources,  in  spite  of  counterfeits.  A  large  number  will  be  found  coi- 
lected  in  Clinton.  For  farther  critical  study,  compare  the  collections,  great  and  small;  for  which,  with  the  matter 
of  inscriptions  in  general,  see  Hicks,  E.  L.,  and  HQbner,  E.,  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica,  13  (1881)  121- 
133;  and  Babington,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  I  (1880)  841-862.  Monographs  on  those  relating  to  Constantine 
will  be  found  under  the  names,  Cavedoni,  Cigola,  Eltz,  Freherus,  Garucci,  Harduin,  Penon,  Revellot,  Valois, 
Westphalen,  Werveke,  in  the  Literature  of  this  volume. 

2.    Laws, 

These,  with  their  dates,  their  official  nature,  their  fullness  and  variety,  are  primary,  and  are  the  only  sources 
recognized  by  some.  They  are  embodied  in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes,  and  collected  from  these  are 
edited  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Latina,  Vol.  8.     See  under  Writings  of  Constantine,  above. 

3.    OAer  Writings  by  Constantine. 

See  under  Writings,  above,  p.  436b  With  this  might  perhaps  be  included  also  writings  to  Constantine,  like  that 
of  Anulinus  in  Augustinus,  Ep.  88. 

4.    General  Literary  Sources, 

Taking  in  general  chronological  order,  without  attempting  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  exact  chronological 
place,  the  first  group  of  contemporary  sources  is  that  of  the  Panegyrists  (for  collected  editions,  see  Engelmann) . 
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It  was  a  serious  mistake,  now  recognized,  to  pass  them  by  as  worthless.  Like  all  authentic  documents,  they 
have  a  minimum  residuum  of  undoubted  material,  which  is  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  critical  acumen  of 
the  investigator.  In  the  case  of  these,  however  inflated  or  eulogistic  they  may  be,  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  spoken  give  a  considerable  value. 

(1)  Incerti  auctoris  Panegyricus  Maximiano  et  Constantino  dictus  {JPaneg,  307).  In  Migne,  Patrol,  Lai, 
%  (1844),  609-620.  Pronounced  at  celebration  of  marriage  of  Constantine  and  Fausta,  A.D.  307.  Besides  having 
the  great  value  of  being  contemporary  evidence,  the  author  shows  a  certain  ingenuity  in  enlarging  on  the  virtues 
of  the  young  Constantine,  who  had  few  deeds  to  show,  and  on  the  deeds  of  Maximian,  who  had  few  virtues,  and 
has  therefore  a  certain  discernible  modicum  of  truth. 

Compare  the  Monitum  in  Migne,  Ramsay's  article  on  Drepaniusj  in  Smith,  Diet,  1073-4,  and  references 
under  Eumenius. 

(2)  Eumenius  (310-31  i).  (a)  Panegyric  {Panegyricus  Constantino  Atigusto).  In  Migne,  Patrol,  Lat. 
%  (1884)1  619-640.  (Jf)  Thanksgiving  Oration  {Gratiarum  Actio  ' Constantino  Augusto).  In  Migne,  Patrol, 
JLat,  8  (1844),  641-654.  Eumenius  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Constantius,  with  whom  he  was  in  high  favor, 
cand  Constantine.  He  was  head  of  the  school  at  Autun.  The  Panegyric  was  delivered  at  Treves,  in  310.  The 
authorship  of  Eumenius  has  been  unwarrantably  questioned,  on  the  ground  that  the  flattery  and  exaggeration  of  the 
work  are  not  consistent  with  his  taste  and  sense;  but  it  would  seem  that  both  his  exaggeration  and  his  taste  have 
been  themselves  exaggerated.  His  praise  is  hardly  more  "  outrageous  "  than  panegyrics  were  wont  to  be,  —  or  are, 
for  that  matter;  and  so  far  from  being  "worthless,"  there  is  a  peculiar  deal  of  interesting,  unquestionable,  and 
primary  historical  evidence.  Still,  his  taste  and  veracity  are  not  much  above  that  of  modem  eulogists  of  living  or 
dead  emperors  and  politicians.    The  Gratiarum  Actio  is  the  official  oration  of  thanks  to  Constantine  in  behalf 

•/>f  the  citizens  of  Autun,  on  account  of  favors  shown  them.    It  was  pronounced  at  Treves  in  31 1. 

Compare  Ramsay,  in  Smith,  Diet,  2  (1859),  92;  the  Prooemiom,  in  ed.  Migne,  619-622;  also  for  editions, 
Ramsay,  article  Drepanius,  in  Smith,  Diet,  i,  1073-4;  and  for  literature,  Chevalier.  For  general  account  of 
tthe  Panegyrists,  see  this  article  on  Drepanius. 

(3)  Incerti  Panegyricus  Constantino  Augusta  (Paneg.  313).     In  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat,  8  (1844),  653- 
Thb  is  usually  ascribed  to  Nazarius,  on  the  ground  of  style.     It  was  spoken  at  Treves  in  313,  and  relates  mainly  to 
the  war  with  Maxentius.    Various  details  relating  to  this  are  of  such  nature  and  form  as  to  suggest  again  that  the 
author  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  321  Paneg., — Nazarius. 

Compare  Ramsay,  in  Smith,  Diet,  2  (1859),  1145;  the  Prooemium  in  ed.  Migne,  &c.,  and  literature  as  under 
EuMKNius,  above. 

(4)  Nazarius.  (321)  Panegyric  {Panegyricus  Constantino  Augusto  dictus).  In  ed.  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat, 
•  8  (1844),  581-608.  Nazarius  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  a  distinguished  rhetorician.  This  oration  was  delivered 
;at  Rome  in  321.  Constantine  was  not  present.  It  is  superlatively  eulogistic,  but  like  the  related  panegyrics 
^contains  many  historical  facts  of  greatest  value. 

Compare  Ramsay,  in  Smith,  Diet,  2  (1859),  IX45>  ^^  Monitum^  in  Migne,  and  references  under  Eu- 
menius. 

In  the  midst  of  the  period  which  these  cover  comes  one  of  the  two  great  Christian  sources,  and  he  is 
followed  by  a  considerable  row  of  great  and  small  Christians  during  the  century. 

(5)  Lactantius  (ab.  313-314).  On  the  Deaths  of  the  Persecutors  {De  M,  P,),  Ed.  Fritsche  (lips.  1842), 
248-286;  ed.  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat,  7  (P*r.  1844),  157-276;  tr.  in  T,  6*  T,  Clark  Library,  22  (Edinb.  1871), 
Z64-211,  and  in  Ante-Nieene  Fathers  (Buffalo  and  N.  Y.),  300-326  [Lord  Hailes*  translation].  There  are  many 
editions  in  collected  works,  and  about  a  dozen  separate,  and  many  translations,  —  in  all  a  hundred  or  more 
editions  and  translations.  There  has  been  much  controversy  regarding  the  author  of  this  work,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  Lactantius.  Ebert  (Gesch,  chr.  Lat,  Lit,  i,  83)  claims  to  have  demonstrated  the  fact,  and  most 
of  the  later  writers  agree.  The  work  was  composed  after  the  edict  of  Constantine  and  Licinius,  and  before  the 
break  between  the  two,  i.e.  313-314*  It  was  written  thus  in  the  midst  of  things,  and  has  the  peculiar  historical  value 
of  a  contemporary  document,  unprejudiced  by  later  events.  It  is  a  sort  of  psalm  of  triumph,  colored  by  the  pas- 
sionate rejoicing  of  one  persecuted  over  the  Divine  vengeance  which  has  come  upon  the  persecutors.  *'  In  the  use 
of  the  work  the  historian  must  employ  great  critical  discernment "  (Ebert,  in  Herzog,  8  [1881],  365).  But  granted 
«11  his  prejudice,  the  facts  he  witnesses  are  of  first  value. 

Compare  Ffoulkes,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  3  (1882),  613-617;  Teuffcl,  Hist,  Pom,  Lit,  2  (1873),  334;  Ebert, 
in  Herzog,  Encyk,  8  (1881),  364-366,  and  Gesch,  chr,  Lat,  Lit.  i  (1874),  83;  and  for  farther  literature,  Bibliog. 
Synops.  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  Suppl.  (1887),  77-81. 

(6)  EusEBius  (ab.  260-340).     I,  Ecclesiastical  History,     2.  Constantine,    3.  Chronicle. 

For  I  and  3  compare  Prolegomena  of  Dr.  McGiffert  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  and  for  2,  Special 
Prolegomena,  p.  466. 

(7)  Optatian  (fl.  ab.  326).  Panegyric,  in  Migne,  Patrol,  Lat.  19  (1846),  395-43^;  Letter  to  Constantine, 
do.  391-392.    Optatian,  Porfirius,  or  Porphyrins,  as  he  is  variously  called,  is  dubiously  Christian,  composed  this 
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poem,  or  series  of  poems,  while  in  enle,  on  the  oocaston  of  the  Vicennalia  of  Constantine.  It  dates,  therefore, 
from  325  or  326.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  aggregation  of  acroatiGS,  pattern  poems,  and  every  possible  device 
of  useless,  mechanical  variety  of  form,  of  little  value,  excepting  as  a  sort  of  dime-museum  exhibition  of  patience  and 
ingenuity.  It  consists  mainly  in  calling  Constantine  flattering  names,  but  contains  here  and  there  an  historical 
suggestion.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Constantine,  and  drew  one  from  him,  and  a  pardon  as  well  (Hier- 
onymus,  Chron.), 

Compare  Wilson,  article  Porfirim^  in  Smith  &  W.  4  (1887),  440;  article  Porpkyrim^  in  Smith,  DicL  3  (1859), 
502;  and  for  editions  and  literature,  Engelmann. 

(8)  Athanasius  (296-373).  Apology  against  Uu  Arians,  and  various  works,  ed.  Bened.  (1698),  2  v.  in  3,  f^; 
ed.  Migne,  Patrol,  Gr.  25-28  (1857),  4  v.;  translated  in  part  in  Newman*  Library  of  the  Fathers^  and  in  Schaff- 
Wace,  Nicene  and  Poii-Nicene  Fathers  (announced).  The  works  of  Athanasius  contain  various  letters  of  Constan- 
tine (see  under  Works)  and  much  of  primary  historical  value  for  the  latter  part  of  Constantine's  reign.  So  far  as 
it  goes,  the  matter  is  almost  equal  to  official  documents  as  source. 

Compare  Bright,  in  Smith  &  W.  i  (1877),  179-203;  Schaff,  Hist,  of  Churchy  23  (1884),  884-893;  and  for 
extensive  literature  and  editions,  Chevalier  and  Graesse. 

(9)  Cyril  op  Jerusalem  (ab.  315-386).  CaUeketieal  Lectures,  In  Migne,  Patrol,  Gr,$^  (1857),  espe- 
cially 83a  English  translations  in  Newman,  Library  of  Fathers^  2  (1838),  one  ref.  p.  178.  Letter  to  Constan- 
tine II,  concerning  the  sign  of  Ae  cross  seen  at  Jermalem^  c.  3.  In  Migne,  Patrol,  Gr,  33  (1857),  1165-1176, 
ref.  on  1 1 67-1 168.  Two  or  three  references  only  to  excavation  of  the  cross  and  building  of  churches,  &c.,  at 
Jerusalem.  They  take  significance  only  in  the  £ict  that  Cyril  is  so  near  the  time  (the  letter  was  35i[?]»  or  not 
many  years  later),  and  delivered  his  lectures  in  the  very  church  which  Constantine  had  built  (sect  14,  22). 

Compare  SchafT,  Hist,  of  Churchy  3  (1884),  923-925;  Venables,  in  Smith  &  W.  1  (1877),  760-763;  and 
literature  in  Chevalier,  SchafT,  &c. ;   also  editions  in  Graesse,  Hoffmann,  &c. 

(10)  Ambrosius  of  Milan  (ab.  340-397).  Oration  on  the  Death  of  Theodosius.  In  Migne,  Patrol,  Lat. 
16  (1866),  portion  relating  to  Constantine  especially,  1462-1465.     Relates  chiefly  to  the  Finding  of  the  Cross. 

Compare  Davies,  in  Smith  ft  W.  i  (1877),  91-99;  also  Chevalier,  Engelmann,  Schoenemann,  &c. 

(11)  HiERONYMUS  (Jerome)  (331-420).  Chronicle,  In  Migne,  Patrol,  Lai,  27  (1866).  Part  relating  to 
Constantine,  493  (497)-500.  A  translation  and  continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  who  ends  with  the  death 
of  Licinius.    An  indispensable  but  aggravating  authority. 

Compare  Salmon,  Eusebius,  Chronicle  of,  in  Smith  ft  W.  2  (1880),  348-355. 

(12)  AUGUSTINUS  (354-430).  £p,  43,  ed.  Migne,  33  (1865),  15^  *  §§  4f  5>  20,  &c.  He  gives  account 
of  the  various  Donatist  hearings,  and  speaks  of  having  read  aloud  from  various  original  documents,  including  the 
petition  to  Constantine,  the  proconsular  acts,  the  proceedings  of  the  court  at  Rome,  and  the  letters  of  Constantine. 
He  speaks  of  the  hearing  at  Milan.  £p,  88,  ed.  Migne,  Patrol,  Lat.  33  (1865),  302-309.  This  has  the  text 
of  letter  of  Anulinus  to  Constantine,  and  Constantine  to  Probianus.  £ps,  76.  2;  93.  13-14*  16  (which  contains 
account  of  decree  of  Constantine  that  property  of  obstinate  Donatists  should  be  confiscated) ;  105.  9,  10  (not 
translated);  141.  8-10  (not  translated),  in  ed.  Migne,  and  tr.  English  ed.  Schaff,  contain  various  matter  on  the 
Donatist  acts  of  Constantine.  Ad  Donatistas  post  coUationem,  c.  33,  §  56;  ed.  Migne,  43  (1861),  687  (important 
for  daUs  given).  Contra  litt,  Pctil,  Bk.  II.  ch.  92,  {  205;  ed.  Migne,  45  (1861),  326.  Tr.  in  Schaff,  Nicene 
and  Post' Nicene  Fathers,  4  (1887),  580-581.  Contr,  Epist,  Parmen,  Bk.  I.  chs.  5-6,  §  lo-ii;  ed.  Migne,  43 
(1861),  40-41.  Augustine  as  a  source  is  of  primary  value,  because  of  the  otherwise  unknown  sources  which  he 
uses  and  quotes. 

Compare  Schaff,  Hist,  of  Church,  3  (1884),  988-1028;  Maclear,  in  Smith  ft  W.  Diet,  i  (1877),  216-228. 
For  literature,  see  Schaff,  Chevalier,  Engelmann,  and  for  particular  literature  of  the  Donatist  portions,  Hartranft, 
in  Schaff,  Nicene  and  Post'Nicene  Fathers,  4  (1887),  369-372;  and  for  editions,  see  Schoenemann,  Graesse,  Brunet, 
Engehnann,  Schaff,  Hartranft,  ftc. 

The  equally  numerous  series  of  non-Christian  writers  is  headed,  in  value  at  least,  though  not  in  time,  by 
Constantine's  secretary. 

(13)  EuTRonus  (4th  cent.).  Abridlgment  of  Poman  History,  Bk.  10.  Multitudes  of  editions  and  transla- 
tions; the  ones  used  are:  (Paris,  1539)1  63-68;  transl.  by  Watson,  (Bohn,  1853),  527-535.  Eutropius  was  secre- 
tary to  Constantine,  and  afterwards  the  intimate  of  Julian.  His  testimony,  though  brief,  is  of  peculiar  weight  from 
his  position  for  knowing  and  from  a  certain  flavor  of  fairness.  It  was  early  remarked  (Nicephorus  Gregoras)  that 
his  praise  of  Constantine  had  peculiar  force,  coming  from  a  heathen  and  friend  of  Julian.  His  dispraise,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  he  applies  it  only  to  the  period  after  Constantine  began  peculiarly 
to  frivor  the  Christians.  He  seems  to  be  a  cool,  level-headed  man  of  the  world,  unsympathetic  with  Constantine*s 
religion,  and,  writing  ^0m  this  standpoint,  presents  a  just,  candid,  reliable  account  of  him. 

Compare  Ramsay,  in  Smith,  Diet,  2  (1859),  126-127;  Watson,  Notice,  in  his  translations;  also  for  multitudinous 
editions  and  translations,  and  relatively  scanty  though  considerable  literature,  Chevalier,  Engelmann,  Graesse. 
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(14)  SCRIFTORBS  HiSTORiiC  AuGUSTiC  (?  2-324).  Ed.  Jordan  and  Eyuenhardt,  Berol.  1864,  2  v.  Contains  a 
few  dedications  to  and  mentions  of  Constantine»  for  which  see  Index. 

Compare  Teuffel,  Hist,  of  Rom,  Lit,  tr.  Wagner,  2  (Lond.  1873),  320-324. 

(15)  Victor,  Sextus  Aureuus  (fl.  350^400).  Casars,  In  ed.  Schottins,  Antv.  Planting  1579,  p.  97-167. 
Section  on  Constantine  chiefly,  157-162.  Epitome^  Antv.  1579.  Section  on  Constantine,  p.  49-52.  These  works, 
by  different  authors,  have  been  associated  since  the  time  of  the  above  edition  with  the  name  of  Victor.  The 
former  is  by  him,  the  latter  probably  by  a  slightly  later  Victor.  They  use  the  same  sources  with  Zosimus,  but 
supplement  him  (Wordsworth).  Both  are  interesting  and  important,  and  in  Manao's  judgment,  final  where  they 
agree. 

Compare  Ramsay,  in  Smith,  Diet.  3  (1859),  1 256-1 257;  Thomas,  article  Auretius,  in  Bitjgr.  Diet.  (1886), 
228;  Manso,  Leden  Const,  p.  215;  and  scanty  references  in  Chevalier.  For  editions  and  farther  literature,  see 
Engelmann. 

(16)  Praxagoras  Atheniensis  (4th  cent).  In  Fhotius,  Cod.  62;  Ed.  Bekker,  p.  20;  ed.  Miiller,  Fragm^ 
4  (1868),  2-3.  Lived  in  reign  of  Constantine  (MOller,  p.  2).  Although  a  heathen  (Fhotius,  Cod.  62),  he  lauds 
Constantine  above  all  his  predecessors.  He  wrote  various  works  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  among  others  a  **  history  of 
the  deeds  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  two  books,"  composed  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  The  fragments  or  resume 
are  preserved  by  Fhotius,  as  above.    Though  brief  (three  columns),  it  is  a  concise  mass  of  testimony. 

Compare  Smith,  Diet.  3.  517;  also  for  literature.  Chevalier;  and  for  editions,  the  various  editions  of  Fhotius 
in  Graesse,  Hofmann,  Engelmann,  &c. 

(17)  Calendarium  Romanum  COnstamtini  Magni  (350).  In  Fetavius,  UratuOogium  (1630),  113-119. 
Written  after  337,  and  in  or  before  355,  probably  in  355.    It  is  authority  for  the  birthday  of  Constantine,  Constan- 

titts,  &c. 

Compare  Greswell,  Origines  ICaiendarue  lUUieet,  4  (Oxf.  1854),  388-392. 

(18)  Julian  the  Apostate  (331-363).  Casars.  Orations  on  Constantius  and  Constantinus^  etpeus.  Ed.  Fans, 
1630,  p.  12-96,  422;  Vol.  2,  1-54,  passim.  Compare  also  ed.  Hertlein,  Lips.  1875-76^  a  ▼.  8vo.  Editions  and 
translations  are  very  numerous.  (Compare  arts,  of  Wordsworth  and  Graves;  also  Engelmann,  Graesse,  &c.  The 
orations  which  are  panegyrical  were  delivered  (Wordsworth)  355  and  358,  and  the  Otsars  dates  firom  shortly  after  his 
accesmon  (in  361).  The  latter  is  a  satire  which  has  found  literary  favor,  the  substantial  purpose  of  which  b  thought 
to  be  a  suggestion  that  he  (Julian)  is  much  superior  to  all  the  great  emperors;  but  which  if  one  were  to  venture 
a  guess  at  iti  real  motive,  is  quite  as  much  a  systematic  effort  to  minimize  by  ridicule  the  lauded  Constantine.  The 
laudatory  words  of  Julian  himself  in  his  orations  are  quite  overshadowed  by  the  bitter  sarcasms  of  the  Caesars.  As 
a  matter  of  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  source,  there  is  to  be  remembered  the  bitterness  of  Julian's  hostility  to 
Christianity.  What  to  Eusebius  was  a  virtue  would  to  Julian  be  a  vice.  In  view  of  his  prejudice,  everything  which 
he  concedes  is  of  primary  weight,  while  his  ill-natured  gossip  carries  a  presumption  of  slander^usneas. 

Compare  Schaff,  Hist,  of  Churek^  2.  40-59;  Wordsworth,  in  Smith  &  W.  3**484-525;  Graves,  in  Smith,  Diet. 
644-655.    Compare  for  endless  literature,  Wordsworth,  Chevalier,  Engelmann,  i  (1880),  476-477. 

(19)  LiBANius,  (314  or  316-391  +).  Orations.  Ed.  Morellus,  Par.  1606-1627.  Contain  a  few  allusions  of 
more  or  less  interest  and  historical  value,  for  which,  see  ed.  Morellus,  Index  volume  2,  foL  Qqqv^ 

Compare  Schmitz,  in  Smith,  DieL  2  (1859),  774-776;  and  for  editions  and  literature.  Chevalier,  Engel- 
mann, &c. 

(21)  Ammianus  Marcelunus  (d.  ab.  395).  Histories.  There  are  many  editionsi  for  which  compare 
Engelmann,  Graesse,  and  Wordsworth..  Among  editions  are  ed.  Valesius  (1636)  and  ed.  Eyasenhardt,  Berol.  187 1. 
The  work  was  a  continuation  of  Tacitus,  but  the  first  thirteen  books  (including  Constantine's  period)  are  best.  He 
says  (Bk.  15,  ed.  Valerius,  1636,  p.  56-57)  that  Constantine  investigated  the  Manichxans  and  like  sects  through 
Musonius,  and  gives  account  of  the  bringing  of  his  obelisk  to  Rome,  perhaps  by  Constantine  (Bk.  I7t  p*  92-93;  com- 
pare Parker,  Twelve  Egypt.  Obelisks  in  Rome^  Oxf.  1879,  p.  i),  and  makes  other  mention,  for  which  see  Index 
to  ed.  Eyssenhardt,  p.  566. 

Compare  Wordsworth,  in  Smith  &  W.  I  (1879),  99-101,  and  for  literature.  Chevalier  (scanty)  and  Engelmann, 
2  (1882),  43-^^5  (Rich). 

(22)  EUNAPXUS  (Anti-Christian)  (ab.  347-414).  Lives  of  the  FkUosopkers  and  Sophists;  j^desims.  Ed. 
Boinonade  (Amst  1822),  19-46  passim.  Eunapius  was  bom  at  Sardis  about  347,  and  died  after  414  A.D.  (cf. 
Miiller,  Fragm.  87).  He  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  besides  this  work  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  hatory  of 
Dexippus,  extending  firom  270-^404  A.D.  Fragments  of  this  are  preserved,  but  none  relating  to  Constantine. 
Fhotius  (^Cod  77)  says  that  he  calumniated  the  Christians,  especially  Constantine.  With  the  fragments  in  Mfillcr, 
Fragm.  4  (1868),  11-56,  is  included  also  (14-15)  a  fragment  from  the  Vita  jEdes.^  relating  to  Sopater.  The 
death  of  Sopater  and  the  relation  of  Ablavius  to  it  is  given  more  fully  in  the  Vita  jEdes.  with  various  snggestifc 
allusions.  Much  of  his  history  is  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  Zoctmus,  and  this  gives  importance  to  his  name, 
weight  to  Zosimns»  and  light  on  the  hostile  porition  of  Zosimus  towards  Constantine. 
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Cf.  Photios,  Cod,  77;  Mttller,  Fragm,  4  (1868),  7-9;  Mozley,  in  Smith  &  W.  a  (1880),  285-286;  Schmitz, 
in  Smith,  DicL  2  (1859),  93;  also  for  further  literature  and  editions.  Chevalier  and  Engelmann. 

(23)  Bemarchius  (4th  cent.)  was  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia;  wrote  the  Ads  cf  Consiantine  in  ten  books 
(Suidas,  S.V.  B4/Mipx<of  >  cf.  Zonaras,  p.  386).  No  portion  is  preserved.  Wrote  under  Constantius,  on  whom  he 
is  said  (Libanius,  Orat,  ed.  Reiske,  p.  24)  to  have  delivered  a  panegyric 

Cf.  Mfiller,  Fragm,  4  (1868),  3;  Smith,  DUt,  i  (1859),  482,  &c. 

An  early  but  as  yet  valueless  group  is  that  of  Syriac  and  Armenian  sources  on  the  (apocryphal)  treaty  of  Con» 
stantine  with  Tiridates. 

(24)  Zenobius  of  Klag  (fl.  ab.  324).  History  of  Daron,  French  translation  from  Armenian  in  Langlois, 
Coil.  Nisi,  Arm,  i  (1867),  353-355.  Like  the  works  of  the  other  Armenian  historians,  the  text  of  this  writer 
has  suffered  more  or  less  from  corruption.  He  has  two  mentions  (p.  344  and  351)  of  Constantine,  the  latter  being 
an  account  of  the  treaty  with  Tiridates. 

Compare  introduction  of  Langlois,  and  literature  in  Chevalier. 

(25)  Agathangelus  (ab.  330).  History  ofOu  Reign  of  TiridaUs  and  of  the  Preaching  of  St,  Gregory  the  lUu" 
minator,  c.  125-127,  §  163-169;  in  Acta  SS,  BoU,  Sept.  VIIL  320-  ;  also  with  French  transktion  from  Armenian 
in  Langlois,  Cott,  d,  hist,  de  I* Arm,  p.  97-.  The  work  extends  for  226-330  A.D.  The  author  was  secretary  to 
Tiridates,  but  the  work  as  we  have  it  is  a  redaction  made,  however,  not  long  after,  as  it  was  used  by  Moses  of 
Khorene.  This. was  in  turn  later  (seventh  century?)  retouched  by  some  Greek  hagiographer.  This  Greek  form  is 
extant  in  MSS.  at  Florence  and  Paris  (cf.  editions  above),  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  extant  Armenian 
is  a  version  from  this  Greek  form.  But  with  its  additions  of  arrantly  apocryphal  matter,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  is 
what,  and  so  all  considerable  mention  of  the  relation  of  Constantine  and  Tiridates  has  been  left  out  of  the  account 
of  Constantine's  life.  Yet  we  must  hesitate  to  put  it  all  down  under  the  mythical;  for  Tiridates  certainly  had  inter- 
course with  the  Romans,  and  the  original  form  of  this  life  was  certainly  by  a  competent  hand,  and  the  matter 
relating  to  Constantine  is  in  part  soberly  historical  enough. 

For  farther  information,  compare  Davidson  on  Gregorius  Illuminator,  in  Smith  &  W.,  Diet,  2.  737-739;  Intro- 
duction, Langlois,  p.  99-103. 

(26)  Faustus  of  Byzantium  (320-392).  Historical  Library,  French  translation  from  the  Armenian  in 
Langlois,  CoU,  d  hist.  Arm,  i.  201-310.  There  are  mentions  of  Constantine  and  Tiridates  in  Bk.  3,  chaps.  10  and 
21.  The  work  is  open  to  some  suspicions  of  having  been  tampered  vrith,  but  Langlois  inclines  to  give  it  a  fairly 
good  character.    If  genuine,  the  mention  of  the  treaty  with  Tiridates  would  nearly  establish  it  as  historical  fact. 

Compare  Beauvois  in  Nouv,  Hog,  gin,  17  (1856),  203,  and  Introduction  of  Langlois;  also,  literature  in 
Chevalier. 

The  writers  of  the  following  centuries  are  for  the  most  part  Christian,  uncertain  or  religiously  unknown^ 
excepting  the  very  pronounced  non-Christian  who  heads  the  list. 

(27)  ZosiMUS  (fl.  ab.  400-450).  History,  Ed.  Bekker  (Bonn,  1837),  ^^o<  Section  on  Constantine  occupy- 
ing Bk.  2. 8-  ,  p.  72-106.  The  date  of  this  writer  has  been  put  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  and  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  fifth.  It  will  be  safe  to  divide  extremes.  He  is  a  heathen  who,  on  the  period  of  Constantine,  draws  from  an 
anti-Christian  and  anti-Constantinian  source,  and  who  regards  the  introduction  of  Christianity  as  a  chief  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  (cf.  various  passages  cited  by  Milligan).  He  is  prejudiced  against  Christianity  with 
the  bitter  prejudice  of  one  who  finds  himself  in  a  steadily  narrowing  minority,  and  he  is  occasionally  credulous. 
But  he  wrote  in  a  clear,  interesting  style,  without  intentional  falsifications,  and  was  quite  as  moderate  as  the  Chris- 
tian writer  (Evagrius,  3.  41)  who  calls  Zosimus  himself  a  *' fiend  of  hell."  His  extended  account  is  therefore  of 
great  value  among  the  sources,  and  especially  as  it  is  probably  drawn  in  large  measure  from  the  earlier  lost  work 
of  Eunapius. 

Compare  Milligan,  in  Smith  &  W.,  4  (1887),  1225-1227:  Mason,  in  Smith,  Diet,  3  (1859),  1334-1335;  also, 
for  literature,  Chevalier  and  Engelmann,  and  for  editions,  Engelmann. 

Anonymus  Valesianus  (fifth  century).  Ed.  Valesius  (Paris,  1636),  p.  471-476.  This  fragment,  first  pub- 
lished by  Valesius  in  the  above  editions  of  Ammianus,  is  of  the  highest  value  for  the  life  of  Constantine.  It  is 
evidently  drawn  from  various  sources,  many  of  which  are  now  lost.  The  compiler  or  writer  shows  a  judicious- 
ness and  soberness  which  commends  his  statements  as  peculiarly  trustworthy. 

Compare  the  exhaustive  examination  by  Ohnesorge,  Der  Anonymus  Vaiesii  de  Constantino,    Kiel,  1885.  8vo. 

(27)  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (ab.  400).  Greeh  Cities,  Venet.  Aldus,  1502,  fol.  H.  iii.  s.v.  tiaivvhs.  The 
work  is  a  dictionary  of  geography,  and  the  fact  in  these  few  lines  is  of  first  value. 

Compare  Smith,  in  Smith,  Diet,  3  (1859),  904-906.    Chevalier,  Hoffinann,  etc. 

(28)  SozoMEN  (b.  ab.  400).  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ed.  Hussey,  English  translation,  London,  Bohn, 
1855;  newly  edited  by  Hartranft  in  Schaff,  Nieene  and  Post-l^icene  Fathers^  2  (1890)  [in  press}.  This  history 
covers  the  period  323-423  (not  439).    He  draws  largely  from  Eusebius.    He  has  been  described  rightly  (Dowling, 
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Study  ofEccL  Hist,  p.  31)  as  relatively  inaccurate,  rhetorical  and  credulous.    But  he  works  from  sources,  though 
mainly  from  extant  ones.     For  farther  discussion,  compare  Hartranft  in  volume  2  of  this  series. 
Compare  also  Milligan,  in  Smith  &  W.  4  (1887),  722-723,  and  literature  in  Chevalier. 

(29)  Socrates  (b.  ab.  408).  Ecclesiastical  History,  Ed.  Huasey,  reprinted  with  Introduction  by  Bright, 
Oxf.  1878.  English  translation,  London,  Bohn,  newly  edited  by  Zenos  in  volume  2  of  this  series  [in  press].  This 
history  covers  the  period  306-439.  It  is  written  with  general  good  judgment,  but  for  Constantine  adds  little  to 
Eusebius  of  which  it  professes  to  be  a  continuation. 

For  farther  description  and  discussion,  compare  Zenos,  Milligan,  in  Smith  &  W.  4  (1887),  709-711,  and 
literature  in  Chevalier. 

(30)  Theodoret  (b.  ab.  393?-457?).  Ecclesiastical  History,  In  Migne,  PatroL  Gr,  82  (1859),  879-1280. 
English  translation,  London,  Bohn,  1854.  The  birth  of  Theodoret  has  been  placed  at  various  dates,  386,  387, 
393,  &c.,  and  the  exact  time  of  his  death  (453-458)  is  equally  uncertain.  This  work  reaches  from  324  to  429,  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  learned  and  impartial.  It  gives  much  concerning  Constantine's  relations  to  the  Arian  contro- 
versy and  incorporates  many  documents,  which  appear  to  be  taken  mainly  from  Eusebius'  Life  of  ConUantim. 
A  chief  value  is,  it  would  seem,  for  the  text  of  Eusebius.    But  his  very  use  of  documents  shows  care  and  gives  value. 

Compare  Venables,  in  Smith  &  W.  4  (1887),  904-919;  Newman,  Hist,  SkeUhes,  2  (1876),  303-362;  Scbafi; 
Hist,  of  Churchy  3  (1884),  881-882;  and  literature  in  Chevalier;  also  for  editions,  Graease  and  Hoffinann. 

(31)  Orosius,  Paulus  (ab.  417).  Histories,  Bk.  7,  chaps.  26-28.  Ed.  Migne  PatroL  Lot.  31  (1846),  635- 
1174;  section  relating  to  Constantine  occupies  1 1 28-1 137,  For  many  editions  and  MSS.  compare  Schoenemann, 
Bibl,  Patr,  Lot,  2  (i794)>  481-507,  and  Engelmann,  2  (1882),  441-.  It  is  said  (Manso)  that  Orosius  adds 
nothing  to  existing  material.  This  is  only  in  part  true.  At  all  events,  his  value  as  corroboratory  evidence  is  con- 
siderable, brief  as  the  work  is. 

Compare  Phillott,  in  Smith  &  W.  4  (1887),  157-158;  Ebert,  Gesck,  d,  chr.  Lot,  Lit,  I  (1874),  323-330^  and 
literature  in  Chevalier  and  Engelmann. 

(32)  Prosper  Aquitanus  (403-^463 +).  Chronicle.  Ed.  Migne, /^a/r^/.Za/.  51  (1861),  535-606(8).  Por- 
tion relating  to  Constantine,  574-576.  The  Chronicle  extends  to  444  or  455.  To  326  he  depends  mainly  on 
Eusebius'  Chronicle,  and  for  the  rest  of  our  period  on  the  continuation  of  Hieronymua. 

Compare  Phillott,  in  Smith  &  W.  3  (1882),  492-497;  Teuffel,  Hist,  of  Rom,  Lit,  2  (Lond.  1873),  482-484; 
and  for  literature,  editions,  &c..  Chevalier,  Engelmann,  &c. 

(33)  Idatius  (468+).  List  of  Consuls  (Fasti  Idatiani).  In  Viigikt,  Patrol,  Lat,  51  (1861),  891-914;  por- 
tion relating  to  Constantine,  907-908.  Idatius  lived  until  alter  469.  This  work,  which  is  not  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  his,  although  quoted  under  his  name,  ends  in  468.  It  contains  brief  statements  of  some  events 
under  the  most  significant  years. 

Compare  Ramsay,  in  Smith,  Diet,  2  (1859),  and  literature  under  **  Idace  de  Lamego,"  in  Chevalier. 

(34)  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus  (ab.  450-).  History  of  the  Council  of  Nicaa,  In  Labbe,  Concilia,  2  (1671), 
103-286.  There  is  also  an  abstract  in  Photius,  Bidl,  Cod  88,  ed.  Migne,  Patrol,  Gr.  103  (i860),  293-296. 
Venables  is  probably  just  when  he  says :  **  His  work  is  little  more  than  a  compilation  from  the  ecclesiastical 
histories  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  to  which  he  has  added  little  but  what  is  very  doubtful 
or  manifestly  untrue."  There  is  a  little  on  Constantine  not  in  those  sources,  but  to  try  to  fix  on  any  of  it  as 
authoritative  quite  baffles  one.  Still,  it  is  not  wholly  clear  that  he  did  not  use  sources,  as  well  as  his  own  imagina- 
tion, in  adding  to  the  other  sources.  It  may  be  said  to  be  **  of  doubtful  value,"  as  source.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  Venables  means  in  saying  that  the  third  book,  as  we  have  it,  gives  only  three  letters  of  Constantine.  This  is 
true;  but  the  second  book,  *'  as  we  have  it,"  gives  several  more. 

Compare  Venables,  in  Smith  &  W.  2  (1880),  621-623. 

(35)  Jacobus  of  Sarug  (452-521).  Homily  on  the  Baptism  of  Constantine.  Ed.  Frothingfaam,  Roma, 
1882.     For  further  information  consult  the  extended  study  of  Frothingham. 

(25)  Philostorgius  (b.  ab.  468).  English  translation  by  Walford  (Lond.  Bohn,  1855),  425-528.  The 
original  work  covered  the  period  between  300  and  425.  The  fragments  preserved  contain  several  interesting  fiicts, 
or  fictions,  relating  to  Constantine,  some  not  found  elsewhere.  Photius  and  all  the  orthodox  have  always  called 
him  untrustworthy  or  worse,  and  a  very  unorthodox  critic  (Gibbon)  finds  him  passionate,  prejudiced,  and  ignorant; 
but  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  he  used  some  sources  not  availed  of  by  others. 

Compare  Milligan,  in  Smith  &  W.  4  (1587),  390;  Dowling,  Study  of  Eccl,  Hist,  p.  26-27;  *^<^  literature 
in  Chevalier. 

(26)  Hesychius  Milesius  (ab.  500? — ).  Origins  of  Constantinople.  In  MUller,  Fragm,  4  (1868),  146- 
155;  also  in  ed.  Orelli  (Lips.  1820),  59-73.  Hesychius,  sumamed  lUustris,  of  Miletus  lived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixth  century.  This  work  contains  several  allusions  to  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Constantine.  It  seems  to 
have  been  taken  almost  word  for  word  in  parts  by  Codinus. 

Compare  Venables,  in  Smith  &  W.  3  (1882),  12-13;  Means,  in  Smith,  Diet,  2  (1859),  447-448;  Mfiller, 
Fragm,  4  (1868),  143-145;  also  literature  in  Chevalier,  and  editions  and  literature  in  Engelmann. 
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(27)  Cassiodorus  (ab.  468-561+).  Tripartite  History,  In  Opera,  ed.  Garetius,  i  (Rotom.  1679,  fol.), 
bi-b  372.  On  Constantine,  especially  p.  207*243.  (Same  ed.  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.  69  [1865],  879-1214.) 
Cassiodorus  was  born  about  468  and  lived  to  be  more  than  ninety-three  years  old.  This  work  is  an  epitome  of  Soc- 
rates, Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  and  has  no  additional  value  as  source.  A  work  on  the  Goths  has  been  preserved 
to  us  only  in  an  epitome  by  Jordanes.    See  Jordanes. 

Compare  Young,  in  Smith  &  W.  I  (1877),  416-418,  or  (better  for  this  work)  Ramsay,  in  Smith,  i  (1859), 
623-625;  and  for  literature  and  editions.  Chevalier,  Engelmann,  Graesse,  etc. 

(28)  Lydus,  Joannes  (Laurentius)  (490-550 +).  De  Afensilms;  De  Magistratibm ;  De  Ostentis,  passim, 
Ed.  Bekker,  in  Corp,  Hist,  Byt,  (1837).  Other  editions  of  the  various  works  may  be  found  noticed  in  Graesse, 
Trisor^i^  (1863),  122;  Brunet,  Manuel^  3  (1862),*  880;  Engehnann,  Bihl,^  scr,  class,  i  (1880),  478-479;  Hoff- 
mann, Lex,  He  was  bom  at  Philadelphia  in  490,  and  lived  some  time  after  550.  He  was  a  heathen,  but 
respectful  toward  Christianity  (Photius,  Cod.  180).  He  mentions  Constantine  ten  or  a  dozen  times;  e.g.  his 
foundation  of  Constantinople  {De  O,  21.  5),  Constantine^s  learning  and  military  skill  {De  mag,  3.  53),  and 
quotes  {De  magistr,  3.  33,  ed.  Bonn.,  p.  226),  Constantine*s  own  writings. 

Compare  Photius,  Cod.  180;  Means,  in  Smith,  Diet.  2  (1859),  600;  Hase,  Pref.  and  in  ed.  Bekker;  Joubert^ 
in  Nouv,  Hog,  gen,  (Hoefer),  32  (i860),  388-391;  and  for  farther  literature.  Chevalier  and  the  article  of  Joubert, 
and  Engelmann,  BibL  ser,  class,  I  (1880),  479. 

(29)  Jordanes  (or  Jornandes)  (-551  ?).  History  of  the  Goths,  {De  Getarum  origine  et  rebus  gestis).  In 
Cassiodorus,  Opera,  ed.  Garetius,  I  (Rotom.  1679),  397-425;  same  ed.  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat,  69  (1865),  1251- 
1296.  This  work  on  the  Goths  is  said  by  its  author  to  be  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  Cassiodorus.  It  says 
(p.  406-407)  that  Constantine  employed  Goths  in  his  campaign  against  Licinius,  and  also  in  the  building  of  Con- 
stantinople.   It  was  composed  in  551  or  552  (cf.  Wattenbach,  Deutschland^s  Geschichtsq,  I  [1877],  66). 

Compare  Hodgkin,  in  Encycl,  Brit.  13  (1881),  747-749;  Acland,  in  Smith  &  W.  3  (1882),  431-438 
(exhaustive);  and  abundant  literature  in  Chevalier,  Engelmann,  Wattenbach,  &c.;  also  editions  in  Engelmann, 
"  Potthast.  Bibl,  hist,  med,  av,  1862,  p.  102,"  &c. 

(30)  Anonymous,  qui  Dionis  Cassii  historias  cx>NnNUAviT  (sixth  century  ?).  14.  Licinius  (18  lines);  15. 
Constantinus  (9  lines).  In  MQller,  Fragm,  4  (1868),  199;  cf.  especially  Introd.  in  MUller,  p.  191-192.  These 
were  first  published  by  Ang.  Mai  in  Script,  Vet,  Nov.  CaU,  2,  1 35-,  527-,  and  are  found  also  in  vari- 
ous editions  of  Dion  Cassius;  e.g.  ed.  Sturz.  9  (Spz.  1843).  ^^  strongly  inclines  to  suspect  that  Johannes 
Antiochenus  is  the  author,  but  this  Miiller  (p.  191)  argues  to  be  impossible.  They  are  sometimes  referred  to 
as  Excerpta  Vaticana.  Petrus  Patricius  and  various  others  have  been  suggested  as  authors,  but  all  that  is  affirmed 
with  any  assurance  is  that  the  author  was  a  Christian.  This  is  on  the  ground  of  Diocletianus,  I  (p.  198).  The  frag- 
ments are  very  brief,  but  contsun  several  little  facts  and  turns  not  found  elsewhere. 

(31)  EvAGRlus  (536?-594-}-).  Ecclesiastical  History,  ^,  4p-^i,  English  translation  (1709),  472-474.  A  vio- 
lent invective  against  and  disproval  of  the  charges  of  Zosimus  against  Constantine  and  adds  nothing  to  historical  facts. 

Compare  Milligan,  in  Smith  &  W.  2  (1880),  423-424. 

(32)  Procopius  CiCSARiENSis  (fl.  547-565).  Histories,  Ed.  Dindorf,  Bonn,  1 833-1 838,  3  v.  Two  or  three 
slight  mentions,  of  which  the  nearest  to  any  account  is  the  division  of  the  empire  by  Constantine,  and  the 
founding  of  Constantinople  {De  bel,  Vand,  i.  i).  He  flourished  from  about  547  to  565.  Whether  he  was 
Christian  or  heathen  is  uncertain.  He  is  characterized  by  peculiar  truthfulness  (cf.  his  De  cedif.  i ;  Praf.  ed. 
Bonn,  V.  3,  170-^  and  Milligan). 

Compare  Milligan,  in  Smith  &  W.  4  (1887),  487-488;  Plate,  in  Smith,  Diet,  3,  538-54O;  also  for  liter- 
ature. Chevalier  and  Engelmann,  i.  655;  and  for  editions,  Milligan,  Plate,  and  the  various  bibliographies. 

(33)  Petrus  Patricius  (fl.  550-562).  Fragments,  In  Miller,  Fragm,  4  (1868),  189.  Gives  account  of  an 
embassy  of  Licinius  to  Constantine. 

Compare  Means,  in  Smith,  Diet,  3  (1859),  226-227;  also  Chevalier  and  Hoflinann. 

(34)  Gregory  of  Tours  (ab.  573-594).  History  of  the  Franks,  i.  34.  Ed.  Ruinart  (Paris,  1699),  27,  &c, 
(?)  History  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  do.  1 272-1 273,  &c.  Liber  miraculorum,  do.  725-729.  The  edition  of 
Ruinart  is  reprinted  in  Migne,  Patrol,  Lat,  vol.  71  (1867).  In  the  first  of  these  he  quotes  as  authorities,  Euse- 
bius  and  Junius;  the  latter  are  full  of  legendary  matter. 

Compare  Buchanan,  in  Smith  &  W.  2  (1880),  771-776;  also  for  editions  and  literature,  Engelmann,  Chevalier, 
and  Graesse. 

(35)  Chronigon  Paschale  (ab.  630  A.D.>  Ed.  Dindorf,  Bonn,  1832,2  V.;  section  relating  to  Constantine 
occupies  vol.  i,  p.  516-533.  Ed.  Migne,  Patrol,  Gr,  92  (Paris,  1865).  The  work  is  a  chronicle  of  the  world  from 
the  creation  until  630.  It  has  been  thought,  but  on  insufficient  grounds  (cf.  Salmon),  that  the  first  part  ended  with 
A.D.  354  and  was  written  about  that  time.  It  is  really  a  homogeneous  work  and  written  probably  not  long  after 
630  A.D.  (Salmon).  It  is  frequently  quoted,  imfortunately,  as  Alexandrian  Chronicle  (e.g.  M'Qintock  and  Strong 
CycL).  The  chief  value  is  the  chronological,  but  the  author  has  used  good  sources  and  presumably  some  not  now 
extant.     It  has  something  the  value  of  a  primary  source  of  second  rate. 
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Compare  Salmon,  In  Smith  &  W.  i.  (1877),  509-513;  Clinton, /aj/f.  Rom,  2  (1850),  169;  Idder,  Handb, 
d,  Chron,  2  (1826),  350-351,  462-463;  and  for  literature  and  editions,  Salmon. 

(36)  Anonymous  Acts  of  Metrophanes  and  Alexander  (seventh  century  ?),  "in  which  is  contained  also  a  life 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great."  In  Photiua,  Cod.  256;  ed.  Migne,  Patrol,  Gr,  104  (i860),  105-xaa  A 
more  complete  recension  of  this  anonymous  piece  was  edited  by  Combefis,  who*  regards  it  as  the  work  of  a  con- 
temporary, written  therefore  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  (cf.  his/^fi/.  Mon,  p.  573,  teste  Fabricins).  The  authen- 
tic details  can  be  traced  word  for  word,  according  to  Tillemont,  in  other  historians,  while  impossible  statements 
show  it  to  be  not  the  work  of  a  contemporary.  It  seems  to  fall  under  the  class  of  works  where  "  What  is  true  is 
not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  true,"  but  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  determined  whether  or  no  it  is 

worthless. 

« 

Compare  Tillemont,  il/>'m.  7  (1732),  657;  Fabricius,  BibL  Gr.  9  (1737),  124  and  498;    Acta.  SS.  Nov.  I. 

(37)  Johannes  Antiochenus  (fl.  610-650).  Chronological  History.  Fragments  in  MilUer,  4  (1868), 
535(8)-622;  Fragm.  168-169,  on  Constantius  and  Galerius,  and  I70-I7ia,  on  Constantine,  p.  602-603.  Tli» 
writer  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Johannes  Malalas,  also  known  as  Johannes  Antiochenus.  He  flourished  some- 
where between  610-650  (MUller,  p.  536).  The  sections  relating  to  Constantine  are  in  the  main  exactly  corre- 
spondent to  Eutropius.  It  has  been  conjectured  (MUller,  p.  1538)  that  Eutropius  and  Johannes  copied  from  a  common 
Greek  source;  but  the  curious  error  in  the  section  on  Constantine  (p.  603),  by  which  "commodae"  is  converted 
into  a  proper  name,  and  becomes  the  name  of  the  sister  whose  son  Constantine  put  to  death,  shows  it  to  have  been 
translated  from  the  Latin.  The  work  of  Johannes  has,  however,  some  interesting  suggestions  and  additions;  e.g. 
its  paraphrase  of  the  word  "  dubius  "  in  the  characterization  of  Constantine's  conduct  towards  his  friends. 

Compare  MUller,  p.  535-538;  Means,  in  Smith,  Diet.  2  (1859),  587;  also  article  of  Stokes,  and  other 
literature  under  Malalas. 

(38)  Malalas  (r=  John  of  Antioch)  (ab.  700).  CAronojgrapAy,  Bk.  13,  i-ii.  Ed.  Dindorf  (Bonnae,  1831); 
in  Corp.  ser.  hist.  Byt.  (section  on  Constantine,  p.  3^6-324);  also  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  97  (Par.  1865), 
1-70.  Earlier  editions  are,  Oxf.  1691,  8°;  Venice,  1733,  fol.  [reprint  of  1691,  "quite  useless"].  Lived  about 
700  (MUller,  Fragm.  4  [1868],  536),  or  about  650  (Chevalier,  1205).  He  has  been  placed  as  late  as  ninth  cen- 
tury (Hody),  and  as  early  as  601  (Cave.).  Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  John  of  Antioch  in  MUller's  Fragm,  who  is  earlier  than  Malalas.  He  is  very  credulous  and  inaccurate 
and  the  section  on  Constantine  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Compare  Prolegomena  of  Hody  and  Dindorf;  Stokes,  in  Smith  &  W.  3  (1882),  787-788,  &c.;  and  farther 
literature  in  Chevalier,  Rip.  1205;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  biog.gen.  32  (1060),  1007,  and  the  article  of  Stokes. 

(39)  Pseudo-Isidore  (eighth  cent.?).  Decretals.  In  Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.  130  (1853),  245-252.  The 
famous  "  Donation  of  Constantion,"  which  appears  here  for  the  first  time.    See  under  The  Mythical  ConstanHne. 

Compare  Schaff,  Hist,  of  Church,  4  (1885),  2^8-733;  and  for  literature.  Chevalier  under  Isidore  Mercator; 
also  the  literature  of  the  Donation. 

(40)  Theophanes  (758-818).  Chronography.  Ed.  Qassen,  Bonn.  1839-41,  2  v.  Section  on  Constantine 
occupying  vol.  I,  p.  10-51;  also  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr,  108  (186).  This  work  *'is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  series  of  Byzantine  historians"  (Dowling,  p.  69).  Theophanes  was  friend  of  Geoigius 
Syncellus;  and  at  his  request  (Proem,  p.  5)  took  up  the  latter  work  at  the  point  where  he  left  off  (Diocletian), 
extending  it  to  811.  He  is  an  authority  of  judgment  and  weiglit  for  matters  relating  to  his  own  times,  and  on  quite 
a  different  level  of  historical  character  from  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras.  Although  of  very  much  less  value  for 
Constantine,  he  shows  even  here  a  certain  historical  judgment  and  discrimination.  His  book  is  an  intelligent  work 
from  various  sources,  one  of  which  is  Eusebius.  He  says  that  he  has  diligently  examined  many  works,  and 
reports  nothing  on  his  own  authority,  but  on  the  authority  of  ancient  historiographers  and  "  logographers " 
(Proem,  p.  5). 

Compare  Dowling,  Inirod,  (Lond.  1838),  69-70;  Smith,  in  Smith,  Diet.  3.  '1082-1083;  Gass,  in  Herzog, 
Real  Enc.  15  (1885),  536-537;    Acta  sanctorum  Boll.  March  12;  and  for  (extensive)  literature.  Chevalier. 

(41)  Anastasius  BiBLiOTHECARius  (d.  879).  Lives  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  In  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  12';-12S 
(1852).    34.  S.  Silvester,  vol.  127,  1511-1527.     Small  use. 

Compare  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  4  (1885),  774-776;  and  for  literature  and  editions.  Chevalier  and 
Graesse. 

(42)  Photius  (ninth  cent.).  Bibliotheca.  In  Migne^  Patrol.  Gr.  vols.  103-104  (i860).  Contains  excerpts 
from  and  comments  on  Praxagoras,  Eunapius,  Gelasius,  Anon.  Metroph.,  and  Eusebius,  which  see. 

Compare  Schaff,  Hist,  of  Church,  4  (1885),  636-642;   Means,  in  Smith,  Diet.  3  (1859),  347-355. 

(43)  CoNSTANTiNUS  PoRPHYROGENiTUS  (c.  VII.)  (fl.  911-959).  De  thematibus.  Ed.  Bekker  (Bonn.  1 840), 
1-64,  in  Corp.  scr.  hist.  Byt.;  and  in  ed.  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr,  113  (1864),  63-140.  Gives  (2.  8,  ed.  Bonn, 
p.  57-58)  account  of  division  of  the  empire  among  his  sons  by  Constantine.  He  also  mentions  in  his  De  cer, 
aul.Byt.{ed.  Reiske,  Bonn.  1829;  ed.  Migne,  P<?/r^/.  Gr.  112);  e.g.  the  "cross  of  Constantine '*  several  times 
mentioned,  and  gives  a  few  facts  of  archaeological  interest.    Constantinus  VII.  was  emperor  91 1-959* 
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Compare  Plate,  in  Smith,  Diet,  i.  349-351;  Ceillier,  12  (1862),  811-S13;  and  for  farther  literature.  Chevalier 
and  Engelmann,  i  (18S0),  249;  alio  for  editions,  Plate,  who  has  admirable  survey. 

(44)  Leo  Diaconus  (tenth  century).  Histories,  5.  9  and  8.  8.  In  ed*  Hase  (Bonn.  1828),  p.  91  and  138. 
Mentions  the  foundation  of  a  city,  the  vision  of  the  croM,  the  Scythian  wars,  and  bnrial  in  the  Church  of  the  Apos- 
tles at  Constantinople,  and  characterises  him  as  *'  among  emperors  the  one  renowned  in  story  "  (8.  8).  For  other 
editions,  compare  Brunet,  Graesse,  Hoi&nann,  and  Engelmann.  He  lived  from  about  950  to  at  least  993.  He  was 
used  by  Scylitzes  (cf.  Cedrenus)  and  perhaps  Zonaras.  *'  Style  vicious,"  and  "  knowledge  ...  of  ancient  history  is 
slight"  (Means). 

Compare  Means,  in  Smith,  Diet,  2  (1859),  743-744;  M'dintock  and  Strong,  Etuyel,  5  (1875),  35' »  Hase, 
Praef.;  and  for  literature.  Chevalier. 

It  is  by  some  stretching  of  the  term  that  many  of  those  dating  before  the  year  looo  are  admitted  as  sources. 
Some  contribute  hardly  a  single  fact  not  in  other  sources.  This  is  still  more  true  of  the  period  following,  but  this 
period  is  especially  rich  in  sources  of  historical  Bctions — and  these  must  be  considered.  So  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians to  the  invention  of  printing  are  given,  and  some  Western  writings,  which  contain  relevant  matter. 

(45)  Zonaras,  Johannxs  (1042-1130?).  CkrtmieU.  Ed.  Migne,  Patrol,  Gr.  134-135  (Pfer.  1864).  The 
lection  relating  to  Constantine  occupies  Vol.  I.  1097-1118,  Bk.  13,  chs.  1-4;  cf.  also  end  of  Bk.  12.  The  ed. 
Pinder,  Bonn.  1841-1844,  2  v.,  is  unfinished,  containing  only  twelve  books.  It  has  since  been  edited  by  Din- 
dorf,  lips.  1 868- 1 875,  6  v.  Bk.  13  is  in  Vol.  3  (1870).  This  work  consists  of  eighteen  books  extending  from 
the  b^inning  of  the  world  untfl  1 1 18.  Zonaras  draws,  for  Christian  period,  from  Eusebius,  Philostorgius,  &c.,  with 
some  discernment,  and  so  deserves  a  tolerably  high  place  among  the  Byzantine  historians  (Zdckler).  He  incor- 
porates a  choice  variety  of  fables,  but  gives  more  or  less  facts  which  seem  to  be  facts.  He  actually  adds  almost 
nothing  to  the  sources  of  Constantine,  though  there  are  certain  facts  over  which  one  lingers  a  little  before  relegating 
to  the  great  class  of  '*  interesting,  if  true." 

Compare  Smith,  Diet,  3.  1331;  Zockler,  in  Herzog,  Real  Ene,  17  (1886),  555-556;  and  for  (rich)  literature, 
Zcickler,  Chevalier,  and  Engelmann,  i  (1880),  798. 

(46)  Cedrenus,  Georgius  (ab.  1057).  Compendium  of  History,  Ed.  Bekker,  Bonn.  1838-1839,  2  v.,  the 
section  rdating  to  Constantine  occupying  Vol.  i,  p.  472-520  et  pass.  Also  in  Migne,  PatroL  Gr,  1 21-122  (Par. 
1864).  Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  The  work  is  a  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until 
1057  A.D.  He  mentions  as  his  chief  sources  Georgius  Syncellus,  "  until  the  time  of  Mazimianus  and  Maximinus," 
and  from  this  point  Theophanes,  Siculus,  PmUus,  and  others  (cf.  p.  4;  cf.  also  Glycas.  Chron,,  ed.  Bonn.  p.  457), 
and  claims  to  have  collected  fiicts  not  in  these  sources.  He  mentions  the  work  of  Joannes  Thracesius,  or  Curopa- 
lates,  who  is  probably  Scylitzes,  whose  work  corresponds  so  exactly  with  that  of  Cedrenus  in  parts  as  to  suggest  the 
one  or  the  other  a  better  copier  than  compiler.  The  statement  of  Ceillier  is  that  Cedrenus  copied  the  work  of 
Scylitzes  for  the  period  81 1-1057,  and  that  Scylitzes  afterwards  continued  his  work  to  108 1 ;  i.e.  there  was  a  double 
edition  of  the  work  of  Scylitzes,  and  Cedrenus  inrote  between.  But  Means  (p.  760)  thinks  otherwise,  and  gives 
good  reasons,  making  one  edition  and  placing  Cedrenus'  work  later,  i.e.  after  1081.  The  "  additional  facts  "  are 
few,  the  compilation  is  uncritical  and  credulous;  but  the  work  is  recognized  as  a  source  to  be  consulted,  though 
with  greatest  critical  care. 

Compare  Plate,  in  Smith,  Diet,  i.  658;  Ceillier,  13  (1863),  560;  Means,  Seylitus,  in  Smith,  Diet,  3.  759-762; 
and  for  literature.  Chevalier,  under  the  words  Cedrene  and  Seylitus. 

(47)  Pseudo-Leo.  Chronography^  under  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Constantinus  Magnus,  Ed.  Bekker 
(Bonn.  1842);  p.  83-9a  In  Corp,  ser,  hist.  By,  from  Cramer,  Aneed,  gr,  Hbl,  reg.  Par,  2  (1839),  243-379.  It 
is  published  as  the  first  part  of  the  Chroncgraphy  of  Leo  Grammaticus,  because  assigned  to  him  by  the  catalogues 
of  the  MS.  at  Paris.  It  is  thought  by  Cramer,  however,  not  to  be  by  him,  but  to  be  "  compiled  from  various  writers, 
—  Cedrenus,  Joannes  Antiochfcnus,  Chronieon  Pasehalit  and  perhaps  bthers  which  are  lost "  (cf.  Cramer,  Aneed,  gr, 
2.  243-379,  quoted  by  Bekker,  Praef.  iii.-iv.).  In  this  section  the  author  quotes  Socrates  and  Eusebius,  but  uses 
other  and  some  unusual  sources.  While  one  hesitates  to  lay  much  weight  on  an  author  of  such  unknown  age  and 
personality,  and  which  contains  obvious  errors,  yet  it  carries  the  conviction  of  a  certain  moderate  weight.  Many 
passages  are  identical,  almost  word  for  word,  with  Cedrenus.  In  one  of  these  passages  the  author  refers  to  Socrates 
as  his  authority,  while  there  is  no  such  mention  in  Cedrenus.  They  may  have  taken  from  the  same  source.  At  all 
events,  this  work  appears  on  its  face  much  more  like  sober  history  than  do  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras.  Its  absolute 
value  as  source  is  very  slight 

Compare  Preface  of  Bekker. 

(48)  Attauata,  Michael  (ab.  1072).  History,  Ed.  De  Presle  and  Bekker,  Bonn.  1853.  9P,  He  mentions 
(p.  217,  also  p.  222)  half  a  dozen  things  relating  to  Constantine;  that  he  was  reckoned  among  the  apostles,  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  &c.,  but  nothing  of  value,  unless  (p.  222)  the  transposition  of  a  colony  from  Iberia  to  Ass3rria  (?). 

Compare  Prsef.  of  De  Presle,  also  Graves,  in  Smith,  Diet,  i.  409,  who,  however,  does  not  mention  this  work; 
and  for  literature,  Chevalier  and  De  Presle,  p.  7-8. 
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(49)  Anna  CoMNENA  (1083-1148).  Alexias,  Ed.  Schopen-ReifTencheid,  Bonn.  1 839-1878.  Mentions  among 
two  or  three  other  deeds,  a  Btatue  which  this  *'  father  and  lord  of  the  city"  had  made  over  for  him  (12.  4),  and  that 
he  has  been  counted  among  the  apostles  (14.  8). 

Compare  Plate,  in  Smith,  Diet,  i.  179;  Klippel,  in  Herzog,  i  (1877),  427-429,  &c. 

(50)  Glycas,  Mich  (after  11 18).  Chronicle  (or  Annali).  £d.  Bekker,  Bonn.  1836;  the  section  relating 
to  G)nstantine  occupies  p.  460-468,  ed.  Migne,  158  (P&r.  1866),  1-958.  This  work  of  Glycas  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  A.D.  1 118;  Though  "justly  placed  among  the  better  Byzantine  historians"  (Plate),  for 
the  period  of  Constantine  he  is  one  of  the  worst.  His  critical  judgment  seems  to  incline  to  the  selection  of  the 
most  unhistoric.  He  gives  at  end  of  preceding  section  a  description  of  the  work  of  Scylitzes  (cf.  Cedrenus),  and 
quotes  in  it  a  work  of  Alexander  on  the  Invention  of  the  Cross. 

Compare  Plate,  in  Smith,  Did.  2.  277;  Joubert.  in  Nouv.  Hog.  gen,  THoefer),  20  ^1857),  845-846;  and  for 
literature,  Chevalier;  also  for  editions,  Hoffmann. 

(51)  NiCETAS  Choniatas  (Acominatus)  (1150-1216+)*  History,  Ed.  Bekker,  in  Corp,  scr,  hist.  Byt.'Qoim. 
1835,  8°;  ed.  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  139  (1865),  282-1088  (=  Mai,  BibL  nov.  pair,  6.  ?).  Thesaurus,  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  Gr.  1 39-140  (1865),  1087- 1443, 1-282  (=  Mai,  SpicU,  Rom,  v.  4  ).  Bom  about  1 150,  and  lived  until  1216 
at  least.  Gives  in  his  History  two  or  three  things  which  relate  to  "  the  first  and  mightiest  among  Christian  empe- 
rors "  (De  Is,  Aug,  3.  7,  ed.  Bonn.  p.  583) ;  e.g.  the  tale  of  the  nails  from  the  cross  Cdo.  p.  584),  and  the  despoiling 
of  his  tomb  {De  Al,  Is,  Aug,  I.  7,  p.  632);  also  a  few  in  the  Thesauri,  e.g.  his  conciliation  to  Arianiam  through 
his  sister  and  her  friend,  the  Arian  presbyter  (6.  3  and  6),  and  various  matters  relating  to  the  Arian  controversy 
(mainly  in  Bk.  5),  where  he  uses  the  familiar  sources,  —  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Philosto^us,  Slc, 
but  also  some  other  less  familiar  ones. 

Compare  Worman,  in  M'Qintock  and  Strong,  Cyelcp,  7  (1877),  54-55;  Plate,  in  Smith,  Diet.  2.  1 182-1183; 
UUmann,  in  Stud,  u,  Krit.  (1833),  674-700;  Gass,  in  Herzog,  10  (1882),  540-541,  and  abridged  in  Schaff-Herz. 
2.  1652.  Compare  for  literature,  the  above  and  Chevalier;  and  for  editions,  Worman,  Plate,  Brunet,  Graesse, 
Hofimann,  &c. 

(52)  Gregoras,  Nicephoras  (1295-1359).  By%anHne  History,  Bks.  1-37.  Ed.  Shopen  (t.  1-2)  and 
Bekker  (v.  3),  Bonn.  1829,  1830,  and  1855.  In  Corp,  scr,  hist.  By*.;  ed.  Migne,  Patrol,  Lot,  148^149  (1865). 
Mentions  incidentally  half  a  dozen  facts  relating  to  foundation  of  Constantinople  (10.  i ;  14.  3,  &c),  his  destruction 
of  idolatry  (19.  i),  treatment  of  the  Jews  (26.  15),  and  enlargement  of  empire  (26.  37).  He  was  bom  1295,  and 
died  after  1359.     Was  more  leamed  but  less  judicious  than  Cantacuzenus  (Plate). 

Compare  Plate,  in  Smith,  Diet,  2,  304-306;  Joubert,  in  Nouv,  bi^,giH,  21  (1857),  889-891;  also  for  litera- 
ture, Chevalier,  and  for  editions,  Plate  and  Joubert. 

(53)  EPHRiCMius  (fourteenth  century).  Casars  {V),  Constantinus.  Ed.  Bekker, Bonn.  1840,8^;  section  on 
Constantine  occupies  p.  21-25;  ed.  Migne,  143  (Par.  1865),  1-380.  It  was  first  edited  by  Mai,  Scr,  vet,  nev,  coll, 
3  (1828),  1-225  (Dowl.).  This  metrical  chronicle  introduces  one  or  two  fables,  but  is  in  the  main  at  least  semi- 
historical,  but  its  additional  facts  give  no  impression  of  having  special  sources, — in  brief,  it  is  scarcely  a  source, 
rather  literature. 

Compare  Smith,  Diet,  2.  28;  Bonneau,  in  Nouv,  Hog,  gen,  (Hoefer)  16  (1856),  127;  Mai,  Prof,  in  ed.  Bek- 
ker, also  ed.  Migne.    Compare  for  literature.  Chevalier. 

(54)  Cantacuzenus,  Joannes.  Angelus  Comnenus  Palaologus  (d.  1375 +).  Histories,  Ed.  Schopen* 
Bonn.  1828-1832,  3  v.;  also  in  l/Ligat,  Patrol,  Gr.  153-154  (DowL  1866).  Speaks  of  Constantine  as  a  modd  of 
clemency  (4.  2;  ed.  Bonn.  v.  3,  p.  18)  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  apostles  (3.  92),  and  as  led  by  the  spirit 
of  God  like  David  (4.  48;  ed.  Bonn.  v.  3,  p.  351),  and  mentions  the  time  (in  May)  when  his  memory  is  celebrated 
(4.  4;  3.  92),  but  has  hardly  a  half-dozen  mentions  and  fewer  facts  of  interest  or  value.  He  reigned  1 34^-1 355t 
abdicated,  and  lived  until  after  1375* 

Compare  Plate,  in  Smith,  Diet,  579-581 ;  And  for  £srther  literature.  Chevalier  and  Engelmann,  also  for  editions. 

(55)  NiCEPHORUS  Calustus  (d.  ab.  1450).  Ecclesiastical  History,  7.  17-18,  55.  In  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr. 
145-147.  Bk.  7  is  in  145,  and  Bk.  8  in  146.  This  late  history,  not  so  bad  as  some  in  style,  but  full  of  legendary 
matter,  was  compiled  from  the  standard  existing  historians,  and  perhaps  some  others.  The  portions  on  Constantine 
are  taken  almost  wholly  from  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  other  existing  historians. 

Compare  Schaff,  Church  Hist,  3  (1884),  883-884;  Plate,  in  Smith,  Did,  2  (1859),  I180-1181;  Dowling, 
Introd,  (1838),  91-93. 

(56)  Monody  on  the  Younger  Constantine  (ab.  1450).  Ed.  Frotscher,  Anon,  Greeei  oreUio  funebris, 
Freiberg  i.  S.,  1855.  '^^  work  has  not  been  seen,  but  according  to  Seeck  {Ztschr,f,  fViss,  Theol.  1890,  p.  64) 
and  Wordsworth  (p.  630)  this  edition  contains  the  result  of  a  study  by  Wesseling,  which-  shows  that  this  work, 
referring  to  an  anon)rmous  emperor,  does  not  refer  to  Constantine  II.  at  all,  but  to  some  ruler  who  belongs  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Compare  Seeck  and  Wordsworth  for  editions. 

(57)  Codinus  (d.  ab.  1453  ?).    Excerpts  on  the  origins  of  Constantinople,    Ed.  Bekker  (Bonn.  1843).    For 
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other  editions,  compare  articles  of  Plate  and  the  Nouv,  Hcg,gin,  Contains  considerable  relating  to  Constantine, 
especially  respecting  the  founding  of  Constantinople,  and  the  buildings  and  statues  in  it  Mainly  conipilation,  or 
compilation  from  compilation,  but  is  from  partly  lost  sources  and  fiir  from  unneceisaiy.     He  died  about  1453  (?). 

Compare  Plate,  in  Smith,  Z^V/.  I  (1859),  810^1 1;  Nouv,  Hcg,  gen,  ii  (1855),  24-25;  and  for  literature. 
Chevalier. 

(58)  DucAS  (fl.  1450-1460  A.D.)  gives  **  From  the  incarnation  until  Constantine  the  Great,  318  years,"  and 
speaks  of  a  church  restored  by  him.    Eld.  Bekker,  in  Corf,  scr,  hist  Bya,  (1834),  p.  13  and  48. 

(59)  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (d.  11 54).    BriHsh  History,    English  translation  (Lond.  Bohn,  1848),  162-. 
The  passage  relating  to  Constantine  covers  a  number  of  pages,  and  is  ninety-five  per  cent  fiction,  five  per  cent  fact 

Compare  Tedder,  in  Stephen,  Diet,  of  Nat,  Bieg,  21  (1890},  133-135. 

Various  of  the  old  chronicles  are  only  translations  or  paraphrases  of  this;  e.g.  the  Chronicle  of  Pierre  de  Lang- 
toft  (ed.  Wright,  Lond.  1866,  p.  76-78),  various  Welsh,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  French  chronicles,  Waurin's  RecueU 
des  Chroniques  (ed.  Hardy,  Lond.  1864),  although  Hardy  maintains  that  neither  Waurin  or  any  of  the  other 
versions  are  real  translations,  but  says  there  is  some  lost  common  source. 

(60)  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (1135).  History  of  the  Engiish,  Ed.  Arnold,  Lond.  1879, 8^,  p.  29-31.  EngL 
translation,  Lond.  Bohn,  1853,  p.  28-29.  '^i*  >*  written  from  generally  good  sources,  notably  Eutropius,  and 
means  to  be  historical;  but  its  mythical  details  —  e.g.  Helena,  a  British  princess,  Constantine  cured  of  leprosy  — 
make  it  useless. 

Compare  Forester,  Pre£sce  to  translation;  Wright,  Biog.  Brit,  Lit^  2  (1846},  167-173. 

(61)  William  of  Malmesbury  (1137).  Chronicle  of  England,  English  translation,  Giles  (Lond.  Bohn, 
1847),  6.  Mentioned  as  a  source  because  often  quoted  in  literature.  He  ascribes  to  Constantine  the  introduction 
of  the  British  settlement  in  France. 

Compare  Wright,  Bi<^,  Brit,  lit,  2  (1846),  134-142. 

(62)  DiCETO,  Ralph  de  (d.  1202?).  Abbreviated  Chronicles.  Ed.  Stubbs,  Lond.  1876;  section  on  Con- 
stantine, p.  73-76.  This  work  was  composed  before  11 88.  It  consists  in  the  main  of  abstracts  from  Eutropius^ 
£usebius»  Jerome,  and  Rufinus,  with  various  mythical  details  from  William  of  Malmesbury  and  other  sources. 

Compare  Poole,  in  Stephen,  Diet,  of  NcU,  Biog.  15  (1888),  12-14.    I^i*  >>  taken  from  Stubbs,  Introduction,  q.v.. 

(63)  Eulogium  Historiarum  (ab.  1366).  Ed.  Haydon,  Lond.  1 858,  3  v.;  section  on  Constantine,  I.  337- 
339;  2.  267-268,  332-333;  3.  12,  265.  This  was  probably  written  by  Peter,  a  monk  of  Malmesbury  (Haydon)^ 
about  1366.    Compiled  from  various  sources,  has  familiar  &cts,  but  is  of  no  value  except  for  legends. 

Compare  Preface  of  Haydon. 

(64)  Voragine  ( 1 230-1298).  Golden  L^end,  Legend  concerning  the  Inventuyt  of  the  Cross.  Ed.  Graesser 
(Lips.  1846,  repr.  VratisL  1890).  French  translation  by  Brunet,  2  (1843),  118-116.  Early  English  translation 
printed  by  Cazton.  A  curious  mixture  of  fact  and  fable,  in  which  legendary  is  gathered,  but  all  facts  are  expressed 
with  a  curious  conscientiousness,  or  pretended  conscientiousness,  in  quoting  authorities.  But  on  Constantine, 
however,  his  authorities  do  not  always  come  to  the  test  of  containing  what  he  quotes  from  them. 

Compare  article  Varaggio^  in  M'Qintock  and  Strong,  Cyclop.  10  (1881),  719,  Brunefs  Preface  and  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Soc.  of  Ch.  Hist  for  1889. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  sources  there  are  many  mentions  which  may  be  found  in  the 
various  collections  of  mediaeval  documents,  such,  e.g.,  as  Pertz,  Monutnenta  Germania  Historica^ 
which  has  various  interesting  chronicles  covering  the  period  of  Constantine. 

§  3.    Literature. 

In  making  the  following  thread  to  the  rich  literature  on  Constantine  the  plan  has  been  to  con- 
fine almost  wholly  to  Monographs^  since  to  refer  to  all  histories,  encyclopaedias,  and  the  like  which 
treat  of  him  would  be  endless.  Only  such  few  analyzed  references  are  introduced  as  have  special 
reasons.  Even  with  this  limit  it  cannot  be  at  all  hoped  that  the  list  is  exhaustive.  Considerable 
pains  has  been  taken,  however,  to  make  it  full,  as  there  is  no  really  extended  modem  list  of 
works  on  Constantine,  excepting,  perhaps,  Chevalier  {Rep.  des  sources  hist,  du  Moyen  Age).  The 
effort  was  made  to  see  each  work  referred  to  personally,  but  the  libraries  of  London,  Oxford^ 
Berlin,  Paris,  could  not  supply  them,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  search  in  other  libraries  and  more 
or  less  successful  effort  to  purchase,  there  is  still  a  considerable  portion  which  has  not  been  seen. 
The  editor  has  tried  in  vain  to  decide  in  various  instances  whether  praeses  or  respondent  is 
author  in  certain  dissertations.     Following  is  the  list : 
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Albani,  Jo.  Hier.  Liber  pro  opptigmtia  R,  pontif,  dignitaU  &*  ConUaniini  dontUione,  Colon.  Agrip.  1535, 
fol.;   Romsg,  1547,4^;  Venetiis,  15^4,  fol. 

Alexander,  Natalis.    Hist,  eccUs.  IV.  (1778),  345-351  (=  Zaccaria,  Thc».  tbeolog.  VII.  886-900),  431-451. 

Alford,  Mich.  £rittania  iUustrata,  s,  liber  de  Lucii^  Helena^  et  ConstanHni ptUria  etfide.  Antwerpix,  1641.  4^. 

Altus,  Henricus.  Donatio  Constantini  imperatoris  facto  {ut  aiunt)  Sytvestro  papa  {^pras.  Joach,  Hilde- 
brando),    Helmstadii,  1 661.    4°  (p.  56).     Not  Hildebrand? 

Alzog,  J.  Manual  of  Universal  Church  History,  Tr.  Pabisch  and  Byrne.  Cincinnati,  O.,  1874.  3  v.  8^, 
p.  462-476.     Relations  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  Catholic  Church.    Very  Roman  Catholic. 

Andlau,  Fr.  von.    Die  byx.  Kaiser,  Hist,'Siud.     Mainz,  1865,  9P, 

Antoniades,  Crysanthos.  Kaiser  Licinius,  eine  historische  Untersuchung-  nach  dent  bestern  alien  und 
meueren  Quellen,  MUnchen,  1884.  9P.  Unfortunately  not  at  hand,  but  often  mentioned  with  greatest  respect  by 
'  Gorres  and  others. 

Arbeixot.  ^Memoire  sur  les  statues  equestres  de  Constantin  placees  dans  Us  eglises  de  Vouest  de  la  France. 
Limoges,  1885.  8^,  34  pp.  (Cf.  Audiat,  Louis,  in  Bull.  soc.  arch.  Saintonge,  1885.  II.  v.  186-193,  280-292.) 
Contains  a  history  of  the  long  archaeological  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  equestrian  statue  on  the  fa9ades  of 
various  churches  in  the  west  of  France.  Some  say  it  represents  Charles  Martel,  Charlemagne,  the  founder  of  the 
church,  the  rider  who  appeared  to  Heliodorus,  Rider  of  the  Apocalypse,  St  Martin,  SL  George  or  the  Church 
Triumphant.  Consult  for  many  titles  on  the  discussion,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  here.  Arrives  at  the 
result  that  the  **  greater  part**  represent  Constantine. 

Arendt.  Ueber  Constantin  und  sein  Verh&ltniss  sum  Ckristenthum.  In  Theolog.  Quartalachr.  TGbing. 
J834.     III.  387. 

Arrhenius,  Laur.    Dissertatio  historica  de  Constantino  Afagno,     UpsaL  1719.    4^. 

^— — Refutatio  commenti  de  donations  Constantini  Afagni,    Upsal.  1729.     8^. 

AUBfe,  B.  De  Constantino  imperatorCf  pontifice  maximo  dissertatio,  Lutetiae,  1861.  8^,  I08  pp.  Escamines 
'Constantine's  attitude  toward  (i)  Pagans,  (2)  Christians;  concludes  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  exercised  the 
office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  over  both. 

Audiat,  Louis.  Les  statues  au  portail  des  eglises.  In  Bull,  de  la  soc.  des  arch,  de  la  Saintogne.  5  (1884- 
1885)  (1885),  186,  193.  Starts  out  from  ArbeUot.  Gives  ten  various  theories.  Mentions  various  works.  This  with 
Arbellot  a  sufficient  apparatus  for  this  topic. 

Bachmann,  p.  Wider  die  Natterzungen^  i  .  .  Dabey  ein  Antwort  auff  Constantini  Donation^  welcke  der 
Luther  sp&ttlich  nennet  den  Hohen  Artickel  des  aUerheyligisttn  Bebstlichen  glaubens  (Dresden),  1538,  4®,  (45).  p. 
Examines  whether  the  Donation  is  "  ein  TeufTelische  lOgen  und  Gottes  lasterung  (wie  sie  der  Luther  nennet)." 

Baier,  Joh.  Day.    Disputatio  de  erroribus  fuibusdam  politicis  Constantino  Magno  imputatis,    Jenae,  1705,  4^. 

Balduinus,  Franc.  Constantinus  Magnus^  sive  de  Constantini  imperatoris  legibus  ecclesiasticis  aique  civilibus 
commentariorum  libri  2,    Basileae,  1556,  8°;  Argent,  1612,  8°;  pr»f.  Nic.  Hier.  Gundling,  Lipsiae-Halse,  1727, 8^» 

23s  («3)  PP- 

Bang,  A.  Chrs.    Kirchen  og  Romer stolen  indtil  Constantin  den  Stre,    Christiana,  1879,  fP, 

Baring,  Nicol.    Dissertatio  epistolica  de  crucis  signo  a  Constantino  Magno  conspecto,     Hannov.  1645,  ^* 

Baronius,  Annales  (1590),  306,  16-18,  3-25;  307,  3-15;  312,  7-337,  37;  358,  27.    a.  Pagi,  Crii.  (1689), 

306,  5-307.  »4;  3"»  9-337i  6;  547»  ". 

Bartolini,  Domenico.     Come  Costantini  Augusti  imperatore  innalzasse  in  Roma  i  primi  sacri  edifici  del 

cuUo  cristiano,    Dissertazione  in  Atti  Accad.  Rom.  archeol.  12  (1852)  i.  281-308.    Opposes  the  idea  that  these 

belong  to  a  period  not  before  Honorius.    Separately  printed.    **  Dissertazione  .  .  .  letta  nell*  Adunanza  tenuta. 

il  di  16  di  marzo,  184J,"    pp>  30  (l). 

Baudot.  Dissertation  critique  sur  la  famille  de  Constantin^  &*  en  particulier  sur  Constantin  le  Jeune, 
In  Magas.  encyclop.  6  (1812),  241-274.  Under  head  of  NumismcUique  opposes  Valois  in  Acad.  Inacr.  1740. 
The  medals  do  refer  to  Constantine.     Includes  a  discussion  of  Constantine's  family. 

Baune,  J.  DE  LA.     Vita  Constantini  Magni,  herausgegeben  von  A,  Jager.     Norimb.  1 779,  8°. 

Bayet,  C.  La  fausse  donation  de  Constantini^  examen  de  quelques  theories  recentes.  In  Ann.  fac.  lett.  Lyon, 
1884, 1.  3  (1884),  12-44.     '^^  donation  belongs  in  second  half  of  eighth  century,  or  first  half  of  ninth. 

BertH£l£,  Jos.  In  Bibl.  ec.  des  Chartes,  46  (1885),  330-331.  [Review  of  Arbellot.]  Gives  brief  analysis, 
and  mentions  one  statue  omitted  by  Arbellot. 

Beuste,  Joach.  V.  Oratio  de  Constantino  Magno,  Witteb.  1569,  8°.  "  Extat  Tom  VI.  Orationum  Vitem- 
burgensium." 

/9(of  KaX  yoXircfa  rmw  kylttp  B^pvt^wtuv  fitydkur  0a^tX.4m¥  iral  Iffawoirr^AMP  Kupcrarriwov  irol  *EAf npt  [Mnemeia 
hagiologica,  p.  164]  Btywria,  1884,  la.  8^. 

BOEHRINGER.     Athanasius  u.  Arius,     1874,  p.  I-53. 

BoissiER.  Essais  d^histoire  religieuse^  /.  un  dernier  mot  sur  les  persecutions;  IL  la  conversion  de  Constantin, 
In  Rev.  d.  deux  mondes  (Feb.  1886),  p.  790-818,  (July)  p.  51-72. 
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BoNNEAU,  Alcide.  Aiude  kistoriqtu.  In  his  edidon-translation  of  Valla't  Donation  of  Constantiae.  Inter- 
esting, and  gathers  much  of  what  one  wants  to  know  first  about  the  Donation. 

BoNNETTY,  A.  De  la  donation  de  ConstanHn  et  de  la  protection  qt^il  accorda  au  christianisme.  In  Annal 
de  Philos.  chrit.  (1831),  125-136.  Personal  conversion  a  secondary  question.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  proved  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  paganism  to  occupy  the  throne  of  the  world. 

BoRCHMANN,  Jac.  Frid.     DUsertoHo  hUtorieo-critica  de  labaro  Constantini  Magni.     Hafnise,  1700.    4°. 

BOTT,  Theod.  Constantin  le  Grand  et  sa  position  entre  le  paganisme  et  le  christianisme,  essai  kistorico- 
-criHque,    Colmar,  1874.     8^,  51  pp. 

Bribger,  Theod.  Constantine  der  Grosse  als  Religions-politicker,  Kirchengeschichaicker  Beitrag,  Gotha,  1880. 
S^t  48  pp.     Cf.  Grisar,  in  Zeitschr.  kath.  TheoL  i882»  vi.  554-562. 

Bridges,  Matth.     Roman  Empire  under  Constantine  the  Great,    London,  1828.     8^,  467  pp. 

Brogue,  A.  de.  VE^ise  et  L Empire  Romaine  au  IV.  siicle,  /.  Regne  de  Constantin,  Paris,  1856.  8^.  One 
of  the  best  and  most  frequently  cited. 

Brunner,  H.    In  the  Festgabe  fUr  R.  v.  Gneist,  Berlm,  1888,  p.  5  (i)-35.    Donation. 

BUCHHOLZ,  Sam.     Constantin  der  Grosse  in  seiner  wakren  Gr'dsse  wirderhergesteUt.    Berlin,  1 772.    4°. 

BuDDEUS.     Observ.  sel,  liter,     I.  (1700),  370-440. 

Burckhardt,  Jak.  Die  Zeit  Constantin^s  des  Grossen,  Basel,  1853.  8^,  222  pp.  Leipzig,  1880.  8^.  For 
«  long  time  the  standard  work  on  Constantine.    Unsympathetic,  and  in  a  measure  unjust. 

De  Burigney.  Hist,  des  Revolutions  de  P empire  le  Constantinople  depuis  le  fondation,  .  .  .  Paris,  1750;  tr. 
Oerman,  Hamb.  1754* 

BuSiCUS,  JOH.    Disputatio  theolog,  de  baptismo  Constantini  Magni.    4^.     Moguntise,  1589. 

GiNONlcl,  Matt.  Alois.  Propositioni  storico^critiche  intorno  alia  vita  deU*  imperatore  Costantino.  ...  4^. 
Parma,  1760.     Compare  Cigola,  Vincenzo. 

Castelli,  Ign.  Intorno  al  battesimo  di  Costantino  imper.  dissertatione.  In  La  scienza  e  la  fede.  1 1  (Nap. 
1870),  201-219. 

Caussin,  Nicolas.  Eques  christianus,  s.  Constantius  Magnus.  Trad,  du  fran9.  par  Henri  Lamormain. 
Vienn.  1637,  ^• 

Cave.    Ser.  Eccl.    I.  (1741),  183-185. 

Cavedoni,  C  Disamina  delta  nuova  editione  delta  Numismatica  Costantiniana  del  P.  Raffaele  Garrueei  d. 
C.  d.  G,    19  pp.    Extr.  dalla  Rivista  della  Numismatica  (OUvieri),  2  (1864). 

Cavedoni.  "  Recherches  critique  sur  les  medailUs  de  Constantin  le  Grand  et  de  son  fits  amies  de  types  et  de 
symboles  chritiens."    Modena,  1858. 

Ceillier.    Histaire  des  auteurs  sac.  et  eccL  3  (1865),  I18-I48. 

Chaulnes,  Gabriel  de.  In  Ann.  philos.  chr^t.  5  ser.  E.  XVI.  (1867),  261-271.  On  the  donation  of 
Constantine. 

Chauner.     Influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  Legislation  of  Constantine.     1874,  8^. 

Chiffletus,  Petr.  Franc.  Dissert.  .  .  .  De  loco,  tempore  ^  cceteris  adjunctis  conversionis  magni  Constantini 
eul  fidem  christianam.  .  .  .     Paris,  1676,  8^. 

Church  Policy  of  Constantine  the  Great,     In  North  British  Rev.  1870,  LII.  I. 

CiAMPiNi,  Joan.  De  sacris  adificiis  a  Constantino  Magna  constructis  synopsis  historica,  Romae,  1693,  ^ 
40  (or  fol.),  8  f.-2i8  p. 

Cigola,  Vincenzo.  Propositioni  storico'critiche  intorno  aUa  vita  deW  Imperatore  Costantino  (^praes.  Madama 
Isabella  di  Spagnd)  Vineento  Cigola  Bresciano  Convittore  net  Regio'Dueal  ecclegio  d^  NobiK  ei  Parma.  Parma, 
1760,  4^,  44  pp.  Three  plates  of  coins  and  medals  of  Constantine  and  (2}  various  theses.  At  end  sixteen  pages  ot 
inscriptions,  and  three  pages  of  coins  and  medals  (60  pages  in  all). 

Civilith  CattoHca.  Ser.  5,  Vol.  10  (1864),  601-609.  i.  La  frase  instinctu  Divinitatis  nelP  arco  trionfale 
di  Costantino.     2.  Le  monete  di  Costantino,  posteriori  alia  vittoria  sopra  Maasenzio. 

Clinton,  H.  F.  Fasti  Romani,  i  (Oxf.  1845),  348-397;  2  (1850),  86-94.  This  is  a  most  convenient  massing 
of  sources,  including  groupings  of  laws  and  inscriptions.     One  of  the  most  thoroughly  useful  of  works. 

Coen,  Ach.  Di  una  leggenda  relativa  alia  nascitlk  e  alia  gioventik  di  Costantino  Ma^o,  In  Arch.  soc. 
Romana  stor.  patria,  1880-1882,  IV.  1-55,  293-316,  535-561;  V.  33-^»  489-541.    Roma,  1882.    8^,  191  pp. 

Cf.  Rev.  d.  Quest,  hist.  33.  682;  Vesselofiiky,  A.  in  Romania,  14  (1885),  137-143. 

Colombier,  H.  M.  La  donation  de  Constantin.  In  Etudes  relig.  hist.  litt.  (1877),  31  year,  5  ser.  Vol.  II. 
801-829.  Is  worth  looking  over,  as  it  gathers  many  of  the  facts  which  bear  on  date.  Thinks  he  has  "  exact  date." 
**  L*origine  Romaine  n*est  gu^re  douteuse  "  "  vers  Fan  687,"  by  "  decs  mecontents  du  pape." 

Combes,  Francois.  Les  liberateurs  des  nations,  Paris,  1874.  8^,  p.  208-229.  Constantin  Liber ateur  des 
Chretiens. 

Considerations  generates  sur  le  christianisme  (iv.  s.).   Vempereur  Constantin.    St  Eti6nne,  1884.    1 6^,  1 36  pp. 

Constantin  Imp.  Byzantini  Numismatis  argentei  Expositio,  1 60a 
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Die  Onstantinische  Schenkungturkunde.  I.  Brunner,  H.  Das  Comtituium  ConstanHni,  II.  Zeumee,  K. 
Der  SlUste  Text.    Berlin,  Springer,  1888.    8°,  60  pp.    *'  Aus  Festgabe  f.  Rud.  v.  Gneist." 

Constantinus  Magnus  Jiomanarum  imperator  yoanne  Reuchhne  Phorcensi  interpreU.   Tubings,  1513*   4^ff  23  pp. 

CorUin,  Monthly,  6  (1864),  161  (Schaaf?). 

Crackenthorpe,  Richard.  The  Defense  of  Constantine  :  with  a  treatise  of  the  Popes  temporail  monarchie. 
Wherein,  besides  divers  passages,  touching  other  Counsels,  both  General  and  Proviciall,  the  second  Poman  Synod, 
under  Sylvester,  is  declared  to  be  a  meere  Fiction  and  Forgery,  London,  1621.  4^,  pp.  (16),  283(1).  Ch.  1-7. 
Seven  reasons  proving  the  Synod  to  be  a  forgery.  Ch.  8.  That  Constantine  made  no  such  donation,  and  Gretser 
refuted.  Ch.  9.  Three  reasons  to  prove  that  Constantine  never  made  donation.  Ch.  10-15.  Seven  witnesses,  four 
popes,  sixteen  other  witnesses,  thirty  lawyers,  and  eight  emperors  alleged  by  Marta  as  witnesses  of  Constantine's 
donation  examined;  also  four  reasons  brought  by  Marta  and  Albanus.  Consult  for  older  literature  relating  to 
the  Donation. 

La  crueldad,  y  Sinraxon  \  La  venuce  auxilio  y  valor,  Maxencio  y  Constantino  fcoloph.}.  Barcelona  per 
Carlo  Gilbert  y  Tuto,  Impressor  y  Librerio.  Historical  drama.  Introduces  character  of  Constantine,  the  younger 
Constantine,  Fausta,  &c. 

CURTON,  A.  DE.    In  Nouv.  biog.  g^n.  11  (1855),  581-595. 
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Gengel,  Gborg.  De  Constantino  Magno,  primo  Christianorum  imperatore,  dissertatio  .  •  .  Calissii,  1726, 
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res  Ecclesiasticas  dissertatio,  Repetita  cuin  responsione  ad  interrogata  qusedam.  Franekenae,  Apud  Uldericum 
Balck,  1642.  p.  (48}  143.  Nature  indicated  by  sub-title.  Takes  as  text  Constantine*s  remark  that  he,  too,  was  a 
bishop.     (V.  c.  4,  24.) 

ViNCENTius  Belvacensis.    Spec,  hist.    XIV.  i,  43-44,  47-58, 102.  * 

ViscoNTi.  Sopra  la  cristianitis  di  Costantino  Magna,  dimonstrata  co  monumenti  e  con  le  medaglie,  ...  In 
Atti  Accad.  Rom.  Archeol.  VI.  (1835),  207-228.     **  Sopra  il  nimbo  usato  ne'  ritiatti  di  esso  imperatore.'* 

VOGT,  JOH.  Historia  litteraria  Constantini  Magni,  plus  centum  et  quinquaginta  rerum  Consiantinianarum 
Scriptores  sistens,     Hamburgi,  Apud  Viduam  B.  Schilleri  &  J.  C.  Kisnerum,  172a 

Compare  for  older  literature  on  Constantine.    There  is  long  account  of  literature  by  topics. 

VoiGT,  GoTTFR.     Vita  Constantini  Magni  disputatione  historica  descripta.    Rostochii,  1675.    4^. 

VoiGT,  MoRiTZ.  Drei  epigraphisehe  Constitutionen  Constantinus  des  Grossen  und  ein  epigrapkisches  Rescript  des 
praf,  Frcet,  Ablavius,  .  .  .  Leipzig,  i860.  8^.  ix.  (i)  242.  The  documents  occupy  to  p.  42.  The  remainder 
of  the  work  taken  up  with  an  essay  on  the  Pagi  and  Vici  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Walch,  Chr.  Guil.  Franc.  De  rpit  %wm  rut  cicirAn^ras  et  rots  crrot  Constantini  Magni  Commentatio.  D.  II. 
August,  MCCDLXXXIII.  lecta.  In  Comment  Soc.  Reg.  Sci.  Gotting.  vi.  2,  1783-84  (Got.  1785),  81-106. 
Separate  title-page  to  part  2,  dated  1784.  Is  a  discussion  of  Constantin's  famous  saying.  Gives  passim  many 
references  to  writers  who  have  discussed  the  question. 

Walther,  Balthas.  Diatribe  elenchetica  de  imperatoris  Constantini  Magni  baptismo,  donatione  et  legatione 
ad  concilium  Niceenum,    Jenae,  1816.     12". 

Wegnerus,  Joh.  Ernestus.  Constantinus  Magnus  Imperator,  Maximorum  postulatus  criminum,  sed  potiori 
parte  absolutus  ex  yudiciali  Gen,     (Pfses.  Georgi  Casp.  Kirchmaieri.)     Wittenbergae,  1698,  16  pp.    Note  title. 

Weidner,  Johan.  Joach.  (resp.  Johannes  Goethe).  Dissertatio  historica  de  Constantino  Magno  qua  ilium 
honeste  6^  ex  Ugitimo  matrimonio  natum  contra  G.  Amoldum  vindicatur  ac  defenditur,  Rostochii,  1702.  4^, 
p.  (2)  34.  Weidner  is  prases.  The  dedication  is  by  Goethe  to  his  father,  and  Goethe  is  called  author  by  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue. 

.     Constantinus  Magnus  supcratis  juventa  discriminibus  legitimus  tandem  patris  Constantii  sue- 

cessor,     1702;  ib.  1 703,  p.  (4)  4a    Accorded  to  Weidner  by  Vogt.    "Burck"  is  respondant,  and  seems  by  preface 
to  be  author,  but  ? 

.     Dissertatio  de  Constantino  Magno  Signo  crucis  Ckristi  in  nubibus  znso  ad  Ckristianismum 

inaugurato,    ib.  1703.    4^. 

Weiland,  L.  Die  constantiniscAe  Schenkung,  In  Ztschr.  f.  Kirchenrecht,  22|  (1887),  137-160;  22,  (1888), 
185-210.    Origin  was  between  813  and  875  and  was  by  contemporary  of  Hadrian  I. 

Wernsdorf,  Jo.  Chr.  D,  de  visu  Constantini  Magni  locus  Eumenii  Rhetoris  capite  xxi,  Panegyrici  Canstan' 
tini  dictus  explicatus.  In  Stosch.  Ferd.,  Museum  Crit.  II IL  (Lemgoviae,  1778),  131-187.  Shows  that  the 
**  appearance  related  by  Eumenius  (as  taking  place  in  Gaul)  is  the  same  as  that  referred  to  by  Eusebius.'* 

Wernsdorf,  E.  F.  De  Constantini  Magni  religione  Paschali  ad  Euseb.  de  vita  Const  M,  b,  iv,  c.  12,  Witte- 
bergae,  1758.    4^,  pp.  24.    Constantine's  piety  exemplified  in  his  paschal  observance. 

Werveks,  N.  van.     Trouvaille  d*Ermsdorf,    Medailles  romaines  de  Vepoque  de  Constantin,    p.  440-498. 
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Descriptive  catalogue  of  coins  and  medab  found  at  Emsdorf  in  1880,  intenningled  with  discussion.  Large  number* 
Interesting.    Also  something  "  In  Public,  hist.  Instit    Luxembourg  (i88l-i882)»  XXXV.  450-476  "? 

Wesselofsky,  Alex.  Le  ditde  Vempereur  Constant,  In  Romania,  6  (Paris,  1877),  161-198  (cf.  G.  Paris,. 
588-596),  VII.  331.     Poem  from  MS.  in  Copenhagen.     Records  three  redactions  of  the  story. 

Westphalen,  Comte  de.  La  date  de  Vavhument  au  trtni  de  Constantin  le  Grand,  d*apris  Eusibe  et  let 
medaiUes,     In  Revue  numismatique  (1877),  26-'42, 

Weytingh,  Joannes  Hbnricus  Arkoldus.  Disqmsitio  historUa  de  Comtaniino  Magna.  Daventriae,  1826. 
8^.  (4)  74  (2}.  Treats:  i.  State  of  empire  to  death  of  Augustus;  2.  State  of  empire  to  death  of  Ginstantius- 
Chlorus;  3.  Constantine  and  his  acts;  4.  Critical  estimate  of  Constantine. 

WrrHOF,  Frid.  Theod.    Dissertatio histor,  de fieta  Constantini  Magnilepra,    Lingen,  1767.    4°. 

Wolff,  Joh.  Chrt7H.  Disputatio  de  visione  cruets  Constantino  Magna  in  cala  o6lata,  Witteb.  1706.  4^.. 
"  1707"  {Dan*)\  ''also  in  Oelrichs  German  liter,  opusce,  II.  303- "  {Dam). 

WoLTERECK,  Chr.  Exercitatio  critiea  qua  disputatur  crueem  quam  in  eeelis  vidisse  se  juravit  Constantinus 
Magnus  Imperatar,  fuisse  naturaiem,  in  Halone  Solari.  (Praes.  J.  A.  Fabricius.)  Hamburgi,  1 706,  pp.  32  and 
plate.     {Not  Fabricus  ?) 

Wordsworth.  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  sons :  Constantinus  I.  In  Smith  &  VfaLce.^ Diet,  i  (1877}, 
624-649.  Treats  Authorities,  Life,  in  three  periods*  Legislation  and  Policy,  Character  and  Writings,  Vision  of 
the  Cross,  and  Coins. 

Zahn,  Thdr.     Constantin  der  Grosse  und  die  Kir  eke.     Hannover,  1876.    Gr.  8°,  35  pp. 

Zeumer,  K.    Der  dUeste  Text  des  Constitutum  Constantini.    Berlin,  1888.     In  Festgabe  fUr  Gneist. 

Note  i.  —  The  number  of  works  which  have  suggested  themselves  as  really  necessary  to  complete  a  working 
list  for  the  student  of  Constantine  is  very  great.  Some  works  like  Hefele's  Conciliengesehiehte  seem  indispensable,, 
others  like  Harnack's  article  in  Herzog,  Eneykl.  on  the  KanstamiinopQlitanisehes  Symbol  have  a  very  important 
correlative  bearing,  and  ought  really  to  be  especially  mentioned  because  the  general  student  would  not  readily  find 
them  out  Several  works  on  the  historical  value  of  Eusebius'  Life  of  Constantine,  also  should  really  have  been 
inserted.    The  latest  of  these  is : 

Criveixugci,  a.  Delia  fede  starica  di  Eusebio  nella  vita  di  Costantina:  appendice  al  volume  I.  della  Storia. 
delle  relazioni  tra  lo  stato  e  la  chiesa.  Livomo,  tip.  di  Rafiaelo  Giusti  edit.  1888.  8^,  145  pp.  Reviewed  in  Nuova 
Antologia,  Ser.  3,  vol.  21,  i  Maggio,  1 889;  by  F.  G5rres,  in  Ztschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol.  ZZ'  ^  (i^);  ^y  V.  Schultze„ 
Theol.  LitbL  (1889),  Nos.  9»  10.    Says  that  the  life  of  Constandne  is  no  better  than  an  historical  novel. 

For  farther  literature  on  special  points  compare  references  in  the  notes. 

Note  2. —The  attempt  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  above  list  has  proved  one  of  great  difficulty.  All  references, 
could  not  be  verified,  and  as  "  conjectural  emendation  "  is  even  more  dangerous  in  bibliography  than  in  textual 
criticism,  readings  have  not  generally  been  changed  excepting  on  what  seemed  actual  evidence.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  laying  oneself  open  to  criticism  in  making  a  bibliography  is  not  to  make  it.  The  editor  can  only  say  for  this> 
that  a  great  deal  of  pains  has  been  expended  on  improving  accuracy  as  well  as  in  gathering  titles  and  annotating. 
The  difficulty  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  work  quoted  on  the  double  authority  of  Oettinger  and  of  Chevalier  aa 
hy  Janus,  proves  on  securing  the  work  itself,  after  the  list  is  in  plate,  to  be  really  by  Vogt  and  dedicated  to  Janus. 


^ 
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§  I.    The  Life  of  Comstamtine. 

I.   Editions. 

The  Life  is  found  in  the  editions  of  Eusebius  (compare  list  in  Dr.  McGiffert's  Prolego- 
mena) of  1544  (p.  iiy*-),  1612  (p.  301-),  1659,  167a,  1678,  1720  (p.  583-)  and  1822 
at  least.  The  edition  of  Heinichen  first  published  in  1830  (p.  1-332,  333-406,  407-500) 
and  republished  in  1869 :  Eusebius  Pamphili  Vita  Constantini  et  Panegyricus  atque  Constant 
tini  ad  sanctorum  Coetutn  oratio.  Recensuit  cum  annotatione  critica  atqut  indUibus  denwf 
sdidit  •  ,  .    Lipsia^  Hermann  Mendelssohn^  i86g.    8^  is  the  latest  and  best. 

2.  Translations* 

The  editions  of  Latin  translations  are  very  numerous.  Basil.  1549,  Portesius  (V.  C.  650-698, 
O.  C.  698-715,  no  L.  C.)  ;  Basil,  1557,  Musculus  (V.  C.  158-215,  O.  C.  217-231,  no  L.  C.)  ; 
Basil,  1559  (V.  C.  650-698,  O.  C.  698-715)  ;  Par.  1562,  Musculus  (V.  C.  160-218,  O.  C. 
218-234);  Antv.  1568  (?),  Christophorson  (V.  C.  224-306%  O.  C.  3o6**-326%  L.  C.  326**- 
361)  ;  Basil,  1570,  Portesius  (V.  C.  862-914,  O.  C.  915-932)  and  Christophorson  (L.  C. 
932-^71) ;  Paris,  1571,  Christophorson  (258-341,  341-3^2,  362-397) ;  Basil,  1579,  Por- 
tesius (V.  C.  862-914,  O.  C.  915-932),  and  Christophorson  (L.  C.  923-971)  ;  Paris,  1581  (V.  C. 
p.  214-297,  O.  C.  297-317,  L.  C.  317-355)  ;  Colon.  1581,  Christophorson  (V.  C.  195-268,  O.  C. 
269-286,  L.  C.  287-317)  ;  "1591  (Grynaeus)";  Basil,  161 1  (Grynaeus),  Christophorson  (V.  C. 
118-170,  O.  C.  171-184,  no  L.  C.) ;  Paris,  1677,  Valesius  (V.  C.  164-232,  O.  C.  233-248; 
L.  C.  249-275)  ;  Frf.  ad  M.  1695,  Valesius  (328-465, 466-497,  498-549)  ;  Cambr.  1720  (Read- 
ing) Valesius;  Cambr.  1746  (Reading)  Valesius;  1822  (Zimmermann),  Valesius  (772-1046, 
1047-1117,  II 18-1232)  ;  Par.  1842  (Cailleau).  The  editions  of  1612,  1659,  and  1672  at  least 
also  have  Latin  translations.  There  is  a  French  translation  by  J.  Morin,  Histaire  de  la  diliv- 
ranee  de  VEgUse^  &'c,,  Par,  idjo,  fol.,  and  another  by  Cousin,  Par.  i6/s,  4®,  and  1686, 4*.  There 
is  a  German  translation  by  Stroth,  Quedlinb.  1799,  v.  2,  p.  141-468,  and  one  by  Molzbeiger. 
Kempten,  1880.     For  English  translations,  see  the  following  paragraph. 

3.  English  translations. 

'Pie  first  English  translation  of  Eusebius  was  by  Merideth  Hanmer  (compare  Prolegomena 
of  Dr.  McGifiert).  The  first  editions  of  Hanmer  did  not  contain  the  Life  of  Constantine.  It  is 
a  little  hard  to  distinguish  the  early  editions,  but  there  were  at  least  three,  and  perhaps  four, 
editions  (1577  (76),  1585  (84),  1607,  1619  ?),  before  there  was  added  in  1637  to  the  1636 
edition  ("  fourth  edition"  not  "fifth  edition  1650,"  as  Wood,  Athena  Oxon.),  a  translation  by 
Wye  Saltonstall  as  follows : 

Eusebius  \  His  life  of  Constantine^  \  in  foure  \  bookes.  \  With  Constantine'^  Oration  to  the 
Clergie  |  .  .  .  |  London.  \  Printed  by  Thomas  Cotes ^  for  Michael  Sparke^  and  are  to  be  \  sold  at 
the  blue  Bible  in greene  Arbour  \  1637 ;  fol.  pp.  (2)  1-106  (E),  107-132  (C),  133-163(4)  (L,  C). 
The  dedication  by  the  "  translator "  is  signed  Wye  Saltonstall.    This  was  reprinted :  London. 
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Printed  by  Abraham  Miller^  dwelling  in  Black  Friers,  1649.  ^^^f  ^^^  ^  probably  the  same  as  that 
quoted  often  (e.g.  HofTmann)  as  1650.  The  Life  occupies  p.  1-74.  It  was  again  reprinted^ 
London,  i6s6,  fol.,  it  is  said,  revised  and  enlarged.  The  former  editions  having  become  exhausted, 
it  was  proposed  to  re-edit  and  republish  Hanmer's  (Saltonstall's)  version,  but  the  editor  found 
it  "  a  work  of  far  greater  labor  to  bring  J?r,  Hanmer's  Translation  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Greek  Text  of  Valesius"  Edition,  than  to  make  a  New  One,^*  which  latter  thing  he  accordingly 
did  and  did  well.     It  was  published  in  1682,  with  the  following  title : 

77u  I  Life  \  of  \  Constantine  \  in  four  books,  \  Written  in  Greek,  by  Eusebius  Pamphilus, 
Bishop  of  Ccesarea  in  \  Palestine;  done  into  English  from  that  edition  set  forth  by  \  Valesius, 
and  Printed  at  Paris  in  the  Year  1659*  \  Together  with  \  Valesius" s  Annotations  on  the  said  Life, 
which  are  made  \  English,  and  set  at  their  proper  places  in  the  margin,  \  Hereto  is  also  annext 
the  Emperour  Constantine^ s  Oration  to  the  \  Convention  of  0u  Saints,  and  Eusebius  Pamphilus^ s 
Speech  concerning  the  praises  of  Constantine,  \  spoken  at  his  tricenna&a.  \  Cambridge,  \  Printed 
by  John  Hayes,  Printer  to  the  University,  1682,  fol.  This  was  published  with  the  1683  edition 
of  the  History,  and  so  is  properly  1683  in  spite  of  tide-page.  In  1693  this  was  reprinted  with 
new  general  tide-page,  but  otherwise  identically  the  same  edition  with  same  sub-tides  and  same 
paging.  In  1709  a  new  edition  was  published,  also  with  the  History,  having  substantially  the 
same  matter  on  the  tide-page  but  The  second  edition.  London.  Printed  for  N.  and  J.  Churchill, 
in  the  Year  170Q,  In  this  paging  is  the  same  (527-633),  but  there  is  preliminary  matter  added 
before  the  History.  This  version  is  said  by  Crus^  (compare  abo  Dr.  McGiffert's  Prolegomena) 
to  be  by  T.  Shorting.  Whoever  it  was  by,  it  was  well  done  and  most  interesting.  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  it  became  antiquated  in  form,  and  there  was  added  in  1845  to  the  Bagster 
edition  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians  an  anonymous  translation : 

The\  Life  \  of  \  the  Blessed  Emperor  \  Constantine,  \  in  four  books.  \  From  306^337  A.D.  \ 
By  I  Eusebius  Pamphilus  |  .  . .  |  London :  \  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons ;  i  .  .  .  |  MDCCCXL  V. 
8^.  p.  XX,  380.  This  translation  is  in  somewhat  inflated  style,  which  perhaps  represents  Eusebius 
and  Constantine  better  than  a  simpler  one,  but  which  sometimes  out-Herods  Herod,  as,  e.g.  in 
the  oration  of  Constantine,  p.  279,  where  it  takes  fourteen  English  words  to  express  seven  Greek 
ones,  "  Far  otherwise  has  it  been  during  the  corrupt  and  lawless  period  of  human  life  "  for  "  It 
was  not  thus  in  lawless  times."  A  quotation  from  Matthew  (xxvi.  52)  on  p.  267  takes  eight  words 
in  the  original,  twelve  in  the  188 1  Revised  Version,  sixteen  in  the  phrase  of  Constantine,  and 
twenty-two  in  this  translation.  The  translation  is  made  from  the  edition  of  Valesius,  not  the  first 
of  Heinichen,  as  appears  from  the  division  of  Bk.  i,  chap.  10,  and  similar  peculiarities.  The  present 
edition  (1890)  is  a  revision  of  the  translation  of  1845  founded  on  the  edition  of  Heinichen* 

4.   Author  and  date. 

Almost  no  fact  of  history  is  unquestioned;  therefore  the  unquestionable  authorship  of 
Eusebius  has  been  questioned.  Some  have  made  the  author  Macarius  (compare  Vogt.  Hist, 
lit.  p.  12),  evidendy  on  the  ground  of  the  letter  (3.  52)  which  the  author  says  was  addressed 
to  himself,  but  which  is  to  Macarius  and  others,  but  there  is  no  real  doubt  of  the  Eusebian 
authorship.  It  was  written  after  the  death  of  Constantine  (337),  and  therefore  between  337 
and  340,  when  Eusebius  died.  The  interesting  hypothesis  of  Meyer  (p.  28)  that  it  was  perhaps 
written  mainly  in  Constantine's  lifetime,  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  Constantine, 
to  defend  him  against  charges  brought,  or  which  might  be  brought,  against  him,  is  worth  men- 
tioning, although  it  is  more  ingenious  than  probable.  The  headings  of  the  chapters  are  by 
another,  though  probably  not  much  later,  and  a  competent  hand  (cf.  lightfoot). 

5.    Trustworthiness  of  Eusebius, 

The  value  of  a  writer  is  determined  by  (i)  His  sources  of  knowledge,  (2)  His  own  intel- 
lectual* and  moral  ability.     Again,  the  criticism  of  a  given  work  seeks  whether  the  aim  oro- 
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posed  for  that  work  has  been  truly  fuliiUed.  A  man  who  attempts  a  treatise  on  Geometry 
is  not  to  be  criticised  because  he  omits  mention  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  if  he  purposes  a  descrip- 
tion of  Wagner's  music,  because  he  does  not  produce  a  Helmholtz  on  Sound.  The  application 
of  these  principles  to  Eusebius'  Life  of  Constantine  requires  brief  examination  of  i.  The  pro- 
posed scope  of  the  work.  a.  The  character  of  the  sources.  3.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
competency  of  Eusebius  in  the  premises. 

(i)  The  Scope  of  the  Work,  This  is  quite  definitely  outlined  (i.  11).  In  contrast  with  those 
who  have  recorded  the  evil  deeds  of  other  emperors  and  thus  have  ''  become  to  those  who  by 
some  favor  had  been  kept  apart  from  evil,  teachers  not  of  good,  but  of  vdiat  should  be  silenced 
in  oblivion  and  darkness/'  he  proposes  to  record  the  noble  actions  of  this  emperor.  He  pro- 
poses, however,  to  pass  over  many  things,  —  his  wars,  personal  bravery,  victories,  and  successes, 
his  legislative  acts,  and  many  other  things,  and  confine  himself  to  such  things  as  have  reference  to 
his  religious  character.  His  aim,  therefore,  is  distinctly  limited  to  his  religious  acts,  and  it  is 
not  stretching  his  meaning  too  far  to  say,  expressly  limited  to  his  virtuous  actions. 

(3)  Character  of  the  Sources.  The  advantages  which  Eusebius  had  for  knowing  of  the  life 
of  Constantine,  especially  of  his  religious  acts,  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  He  lived  in  the  midst 
of  the  events  which  he  records,  was  personal  friend  of  the  emperor,  received  letters  fh>m  him 
directly,  and  had  every  opportunity  to  gather  the  other  letters  and  documents  which  form  so 
large  a  part  of  his  history  (cf.  V.  C  i.  10). 

(3)  Competency  of  Eusebius.  Respecting  this  there  is  endless  controversy.  The  fullness  of 
material  is  unquestionable,  the  intellectual  competency  of  Eusebius  is  almost  equally  so,  and 
the  questionings  regard  mainly  whether  the  author  has  made  a  proper  use  of  material.  Opinions 
are  various,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are  equally  well  grounded  and  valuable.  Some  of 
the  latest  judgments  are  the  most  severe.  Crivellucci  (Livomo,  1888)  calls  it  an  historical  novel, 
and  Gorres,  in  a  review  of  Crivellucci,  agrees  that  it  is  worth  less  than  the  Panegyrics  of  Eumenius 
and  Nazarius,  which  is  certainly  milder  than  Manso's  (p.  222)  ''more  shameless  and  lying"  than 
these.  Right  or  wrong,  this  is  a  frequendy  repeated  view.  Some  (Hely,  p.  141)  caimot  speak 
too  strongly  of  the  "  contempt "  which  he  "  deserves,"  and  accuse  of  "  pious  fraud  "  or  the  next 
thing  to  it  (Kestner,  1816,  p.  67).  For  farther  criticisms  consult  the  works  cited  by  Dr.  McGifiert 
under  Literature^  and  the  special  works  on  Eusebius  cited  in  the  Literature  to  Constantine  above, 
passim.  The  criticisms  group  generally  around  i.  The  suppression  of  the  £sicts  respecting  the 
deaths  of  Crispus,  &c.,  and  various  others  derogatory  to  Constantine.  2.  The  eulogistic  tone 
and  coloring  of  the  work,  especially  the  very  pietistic  saintly  sort  of  flavor  given  to  Constantine. 

As  to  the  suppression  of  facts,  note  (i)  That  he  gives  entire  warning  of  his  plan.  It  would 
have  been  artistically  and  ethically  improper,  in  a  work  which  distinctly  sets  out  with  such  pur- 
pose, to  admit  that  class  of  facts.  It  takes  more  or  less  from  the  value  of  the  work,  but  it  does 
not  reflect  on  the  general  trustworthiness  of  what  is  said.  (2)  No  similar  judgment  is  passed  on 
Eutropius,  the  Victors,  Anonymous  Valesianus  or  Zosimus,  for  not  mentioning  his  pious  acts. 
(3)  A  comparison  of  most  biographies  of  living  or  recendy  dead  presidents,  kings,  and  em- 
perors will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage,  even,  of  this  fourth  century  eulogist  over  those  of  our 
boasted  critical  age. 

As  to  eulogistic  and  exaggerated  tone,  observe  (i)  That  it  was  more  or  less  justified.  That 
is,  the  premises  of  the  criticism  which  are  substantially  that  Constantine  was  not  saintly  or  pie- 
tistic and  was  non-committal  toward  Christianity,  are  false.  His  extreme  testimony  is  backed  by 
very  general  testimony  in  the  election  of  Constantine  to  technical  saintship.  (2)  That  it  com- 
pares well  with  modem  eulogists  and  extremely  well  with  the  contemporary  Panegyrists  of  Con- 
stantine. (3)  That  Eusebius  takes  care  frequently  to  guard  his  statements  by  quoting  his  source, 
as  in  the  matter  of  the  vision  of  the  cross,  or  by  ascribing  to  hearsay. 

In  general,  the  work  stands  very  much  on  the  same  level  as  the  biographies  of  generals  in  the 
late  civil  war,  or  of  presidents,  written  by  admiring  members  of  their  staffs  or  cabinets,  incorporat- 
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ing  authentic  documents,  intending  to  be  truthful,  and  generally  succeeding,  but  yet  full  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  admiring  friendship  and  inclined  not  to  see,  or  to  extenuate  or  even  suppress,  faults 
and  mistakes.  Nevertheless,  they  are  valuable  on  the  positive  side  as  the  real  testimony  to 
genuinely  believed  excellency  by  those  in  the  position  to  know  intimately.  Eusebius  is,  sub- 
stantially, genuine.  Such  supreme  hypocrisy  as  would  produce  this  work,  without  admiring 
respect  and  after  its  subject  was  dead,  is  inconceivable  in  him.  All  the  unconscious  turns  of 
phrase  show  at  least  a  consistent  attitude  of  mind.  The  work  is,  in  brief,  by  a  competent 
author,  from  ample  sources  and  without  intentional  falsification  or  misrepresentation.  It  prob- 
ably represents  the  current  Christian  view  of  the  man  as  accurately  and  honestly  as  any  biog- 
raphy of  Lincoln  or  the  Emperor  William  written  within  a  year  or  two  of  their  deaths  has  done. 
As  we  now  think  of  these  two  men  whom  doubtless  inquisitive  criticism  might  find  to  have 
faults,  so  the  Christians  in  general  and  his  friend  Eusebius  in  particular  probably  thought  of  the 
Great  Emperor.  Compare  discussion  and  literature  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Eusebius  as  a 
historical  writer  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Dr.  McGifiert  in  this  volume. 

6.    Value  of  the  work. 

That  the  work  on  any  basis  but  the  untenable  one  of  out-and-out  forgery  should  be  character- 
ized as  "  worthless  "  or  "  a  mere  romance  "  or  "  of  less  value  than  the  heathen  panegyrists  "  is  a 
curious  bit  of  psychological  performance,  for  it  does  precisely  what  it  grounds  its  contempt  for 
Eusebius  on,  —  suppresses  and  exaggerates.  Taking  the  minimum  residuum  of  the  most  penetrat- 
ing criticism,  and  the  work  is  yet  a  source  of  primary  value  for  understanding  the  man  Constantine. 
This  residuum  includes  ( i )  The  documents  which  the  work  contains.  These  amount  at  the  very  least 
estimate  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  appended  oration  of  Constantine  is 
nearly  as  much  more.  (2)  Many  facts  and  details  where  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  motive 
for  falsifying.     (3)  Much  which  critical  care  can  draw  out  of  the  over-statements  of  eulogy. 

§  2.    Oration  of  Constantine. 

The  Editions  and  Translations  of  this  work  are  substantially  identical  with  those  of  the  Life. 
See  above,  under  Life.  The  Autlienticity  of  the  work  has  been  doubted,  and  its  composition 
ascribed  to  Eusebius  or  some  other  Christian  writer,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  It  was 
appended  by  Eusebius  to  his  Life  of  Constantine  as  specimens  of  the  latter's  style  (cf.  F.  C  4. 
32).  As  such  it  shows  a  man  of  some  learning,  though  learning  taken  at  second  hand,  it  is 
thought,  from  Lactantius  and  others  (cf.  Wordsworth's  Constantine  I.).  It  was  composed  in  Latin, 
and  translated  into  Greek  by  the  special  officials  appointed  for  such  work  (F.  C  4.  32).  It  was 
delivered  on  Good  Friday,  but  in  what  year  or  where  is  not  known.  It  has  been  placed  before 
the  year  324  (Ceiller,  130),  but  the  mention  of  events  and  the  character  of  the  work  itself 
suggest  a  considerably  later  date. 

§  3.    Oration  of  Eusebius. 

The  Editions  and  Translations  are  substantially  as  those  of  the  Life,  above,  but  some  of  the 
earlier  ones  do  not  contain  this  work.  It  was  delivered  in  the  year  336  (or  possibly  335)  at 
Constantinople,  in  celebration  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Constantine's  accession,  Constan- 
tine himself  being  present  (cf.  K  C,  4.  46  and  O.  C.  i).  It  gave  the  emperor  lively  satisfaction, 
from  which  one  may  safely  infer  a  peculiar  taste  for  combined  panegyric  and  philosophical 
theology  unless  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  work  be  true.  According  to  this  hypothesis  the  work 
consists  of  two  separate  orations,  spoken  perhaps  at  different  times,  the  first  including  chapters 
i-io,  which  are  panegyrical  in  character,  and  the  other  chapters  11-18,  which  are  theological 
(compare  Lightfoot,  Eusebius,  p.  343  ;  also  McGiffert,  Prolegomena,  p.  43).  It  is  like  the  oration 
of  Constantine,  a  proper  part  of  the  Life  of  Constantine  being  appended  according  to  his  promise 
in  6k.  4,  ch.  46. 

The  special  points  relating  to  these  works  are  treated  in  the  notes. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Preface.  —  Of  tiu  Death  of  ConstanHne, 

Already  ^  have  all  mankind  united  in  celebrat- 
ing with  joyous  festivities  the  completion  of  the 
second  and  third  decennial  period  of  this  great 
emperor's  reign;  already  have  we  ourselves 
received  him  ^  a  triumphant  conqueror  in  the 
assembly  of  God's  ministers,  and  greeted  him 
with  the  due  meed  of  praise  on  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  his  reign:*  and  still  more  re- 
cently we  have  woven,  as  it  were,  garlands  of 
words,  wherewith  we  encircled  his  sacred  head 
in  his  own  palace  on  his  thirtieth  anniversary.' 

But  now,  while  I  desire  *  to  give  utterance  to 
some  of  the  customary  sentiments,  I  stand  per- 

^  Literally  **  recently  "  or  '*  not  long  since/'  and  so  it  is  rendered 
by  Tr.  ztoq^  Stroth,  Molxberger,  VsUesius  ("nuper"),  and  Por- 
tesius.  Chnstophorson  and  Cousin  avoid  the  awkwardness  by  cir- 
cumlocution or  simple  omission,  while  our  translator  shows  his  one 
characteristic  excellence  of  hitting  nearly  the  unliteral  meaning  in  a 
way  which  is  hard  to  improve. 

>  The  assembly  referred  to  was  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  Coostan- 
tine's  vicennial  celebration  was  held  at  Nicomedia  during  the  session 


of  the  Council  at  Nicaea  (July  95},  according  to  Hieronymus  and 

Rome  the  following  vear.     The 
speech  of  Eusebius  00  this  occasion  is  not  preserveo.    Valesius 


others,  but  celebrated  again  at  Rome  the  following 


tninks  the  one  spoken  of  in  the  F.  C.  q.  iz,  as  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  the  council,  is  the  one  referred  to. 

*  This  oration  is  the  one  appended  by  Eusebius  to  this  Lift  of 
CoHstamtinet  and  ^ven  in  thts  translation  (of.  V.  C.  4.  46). 

*  [In  the  text  it  is  o  Adyo«,  "  my  power  of  speech,  or  of  descrip- 
V^on»  much  desires,"  and  so  througnout  this  preface:  but  this  kind 
of  personification  seems  scarcely  suited  to  the  English  idiom.— 
BagA  This  usage  of  Locos  is  most  interesting.  00th  he  and  his 
friend,  the  emperor^  are  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  circles  of  philo- 
sophical thought  which  center  about  the  word  Logos  (cf.  the  Oration 


lang  wnicn  "  personality 
ci^nt  usage  the  word  includes  "  both  the  ratio  and  the  oratio  **  (Lid- 
dell  and  Scott),  both  the  thought  and  its  expression,  both  reasoning 
and  saytns,  —  the  "  internal  *'  and  **  expressed  *'  ot  the  Stoics,  fol- 
lowed oy  Philo  and  early  Christian  theology.  He  seems  to  use 
it  in  the  combined  sense,  and  it  makes  a  pretty  good  equivalent  for 
**  personality,**  "  my  personality  desires,  sc.  The  idiom  is  kept 
up  through  the  chapter. 


plexed  and  doubtful  which  way  to  turn,  being 
wholly  lost  in  wonder  at  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle before  me.  For  to  whatever  quarter  I 
direct  my  view,  whether  to  the  east,  or  to  the 
west,  or  over  the  whole  world,  or  toward  heaven 
itself,  everywhere  and  always  I  see  the  blessed 
one  yet  administering  the  self-same  empire. 
On  earth  I  behold  his  sons,  like  some  new 
reflectors  of  his  brightness,  diffusing  everywhere 
the  luster  of  their  Other's  character,'  and  him- 
self still  living  and  powerful,  and  governing  all 
the  affairs  of  men  more  completely  than  ever 
before,  being  multiplied  in  the  succession  of  his 
children.  They  had  indeed  had  previously  the 
dignity  of  Caesars;'  but  now,  being  invested 
with  his  very  self,  and  graced  by  his  accomplish- 
ments, for  the  excellence  of  their  piety  they  are 
proclaimed  by  the  titles  of  Sovereign,  Augustus, 
Worshipful,  and  Emperor. 


CHAPTER  II. 

77ie  Preface  continued. 

And  I  am  indeed  amazed,  when  I  consider 
that  he  who  was  but  lately  visible  and  present 
with  us  in  his  mortal  body,  is  still,  even  after 
death,  when  the  natural  thought  disclaims  every- 
thing superfluous  as  unsuitable,  most  marvelously 
endowed  with  the  same  imperial  dwellings,  and 
honors,  and  praises  as  heretofore.^     But  farther. 


*Consts  itine  II.,  Constantius,  and  Constans  proved  on  the 
whole  sorrv  reflectors  ofgloiy. 

*  The  f\  iX  had  been  (Caesar  more  than  twenty  years:  the  second, 
ten;  and  tl e  third,  less  than  five. 

>  Referring  to  special  honors  paid  after  death,  as  mentioned  in 
Bk.  4. 
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when  I  raise  my  thoughts  even  to  the  arch  of 
heaven,  and  there  contemplate  his  thrice-blessed 
soul  in  communion  with  God  himself,  freed 
from  every  mortal  and  earthly  vesture,  and  shin- 
ing in  a  refulgent  robe  of  light,  and  when  I 
perceive  that  it  is  no  more  connected  with  the 
fleeting  periods  and  occupations  of  mortal  life, 
but  honored  with  an  ever-blooming  crown,  and 
an  immortality  of  endless  and  blessed  existence, 
I  stand  as  it  were  without  power  of  speech  or 
thought '  and  unable  to  utter  a  single  phrase,  but 
condemning  my  own  weakness,  and  imposing 
silence  on  myself,  I  resign  the  task  of  speaking 
his  praises  worthily  to  one  who  is  better  able, 
even  to  him  who,  being  the  immortal  God  and 
veritable  Word,  alone  has  power  to  confirm  his 
own  sayings.' 

CHAPTER  HI. 

Haw  God  honors  Pious  Princes^  but  destroys 

Tyrants. 

Having  given  assurance  that  those  who  glorify 
and  honor  him  will  meet  with  an  abundant 
recompense  at  his  hands,  while  those  who  set 
themselves  against  him  as  enemies  and  adversa- 
ries will  compass  the  ruin  of  their  own  souls,  he 
has  already  established  the  truth  of  these  his 
own  declarations,  having  shown  on  the  one  hand 
the  fearful  end  of  those  tyrants  who  denied  and 
opposed  him,^  and  at  the  same  time  having 
made  it  manifest  that  even  the  death  of  his 
servant,  as  well  as  his  life,  is  worthy  of  admira- 
tion and  praise,  and  justly  claims  the  memorial, 
not  merely  of  perishable,  but  of  immortal  monu- 
ments. 

Mankind,  devising  some  consolation  for  the 
frail  and  precarious  duration  of  human  life,  have 
thought  by  the  erection  of  monuments  to  glorify 
the  memories  of  their  ancestors  with  immortal 
honors.  Some  have  employed  the  vivid  deline- 
ations and  colors  of  painting';  some  have 
carved  statues  -from  lifeless  blocks  of  wood; 
while  others,  by  engraving  their  inscriptions 
deep  on  tablets  '  and  monuments,  have  thought 

*  Here  there  ia  play  on  the  word  Logot.  My  lofot  stands  voice- 
less and  a-logos,  "  un-iogosed."  If  the  author  meant  both  to  refer 
to  expression,  the  first  relates  to  the  sound,  and  the  second  to  the 
power  of  construction  or  composition.  The  interchangeaUeness  of 
the  wearing  of  consecutive  thought  in  the  mind,  and  the  weaving  it 
an  expressed  words,  is  precisely  the  question  of  the  *'  relation  of 
thought  and  language,  so  warmly  contested  by  modem  philoso- 
phers and  philologians  (cf.  MQller,  Seienct  tf  Thought ^  Shedd's 
Essays,  &c.)*.  The  old  use  of  logos  for  both  operations  of  *'  binding 
together"  various  ideas  into  one  synthetical  form  has  decided  advan- 
tages. 

*  Here  there  is  again  the  play  on  the  word  Lofos.  For  Suae* 
bins*  philosophy  of  the  logos,  and  of  Christ  as  the  Logo'^  or  Word, 
see  the  second  half  of  his  trioennial  oration  and  notes. 

*  Compare  Lactantius,  De  mortibus pertecnimrum^  wl  ich  doubt- 
less the  author  had  in  mind. 

*  [Ki|ooxvTov  ypa^i^f,  properly  encaustic  paintiiy,  by  means  of 
meltd  wax.  —  Bag.'K  Compare  admirable  description  o  the  pro- 
cess in  the  Century  Dictionary,  ed.  Whitney,  N.Y.  JS89,  v.  a. 

*  Kv3«»«,  at  first  used  of  triangular  tablets  of  wood,  brass  or  stout, 
but  afterwards  of  any  inacribed  "pillars  or  ublets."    Cf.  L  lioons. 


to  transmit  the  virtues  of  those  whom  they 
honored  to  perpetual  remembrance.  All  these 
indeed  are  perishable,  and  consumed  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  being  representations  of  the  cor- 
ruptible body,  and  not  expressing  the  image  of 
the  immortal  soul.  And  yet  these  seemed  suffi- 
cient to  those  who  had  no  well-grounded  hope 
of  happiness  after  the  termination  of  this  mortal 
life.  But  God,  that  God,  I  say,  who  is  the  com- 
mon Saviour  of  all,  having  treasured  up  with 
himself,  for  those  who  love  godliness,  greater 
blessings  than  human  thought  has  conceived, 
gives  the  earnest  and  first-fruits  of  future  re- 
wards even  here,  assuring  in  some  sort  immortal 
hopes  to  mortal  eyes.  The  ancient  oracles  of 
the  prophets,  delivered  to  us  in  the  Scripture, 
declare  this ;  the  lives  of  pious  men,  who  shone 
in  old  time  with  every  virtue,  bear  witness  to 
posterity  of  the  same ;  and  our  own  days  prove 
it  to  be  true,  wherein  Constantine,  who  alone 
of  all  that  ever  wielded  the  Roman  power  was 
the  friend  of  God  the  Sovereign  of  all,  has  ap- 
peared to  all  mankind  so  clear  an  example  of  a 
godly  life. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

That  God  honored  Constantine. 

And  God  himself,  whom  Constantine  wor- 
shiped, has  confirmed  this  truth  by  the  clearest 
manifestations  of  his  will,  being  present  to  aid 
him  ^  at  the  commencement,  during  the  course, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  holding  him  up 
to  the  human  race  as  an  anstructive  example  of 
godliness. '  Accordingly,  by  the  manifold  bless- 
ings he  has  conferred  on  him,  he  has  distin- 
guished him  alone  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  whom 
we  have  ever  heard  as  at  once  a  mighty  lumi- 
nary and  most  clear-voiced  herald  of  genuine 
piety. 

CHAPTER  V. 

That  he  reigned  above  Thirty  Years,  and  Hved 

above  Sixty, 

f 
Wfth  respect  to  the  duration  of  his  ieign,iGod 

honored  him  with  three  complete  periods  of  ten 
years,  and  something  more,  extending  the  whole 
term  of  his  mortal  life  to  twice  this  number  of 
years.*  And  being  pleased  to  make  him  a  rep- 
resentative of  his  own  sovereign  power,  he  dis- 
played him  as  the  conqueror  of  the  whole  race 
of  tyrants,  and  the  destroyer  of  those  God 
defying  giants'  of  the  earth  who  madly  raisec 


1  Whether  l*%\m%  is  read  or  Sr^itf«,  with  Valesius,  "^fiftiit  10 
aidt"  covers  the  idea  better  than  "  graaously  present  '*  (MoU). 

*  Compare  discussion  of  length  of  reign  and  life  under  Liff  i» 
Prolegomena,  p.  41s. 

*  [  rtyarrMv.    The  persecuting  emperors  appear  to  ba  meant,  cl 
whom  there  is  more  mention  hereafter.  —  Ai/'.  J    Refers  cC  covrse 
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their  impious  arms  against  him,  the  supreme 
King  of  all.  They  appeared,  so  to  speak,  for 
an  instant,  and  then  disappeared :  while  the  one 
and  only  true  God,  when  he  had  enabled  his 
servant,  clad  in  heavenly  panoply,  to  stand 
singly  against  many  foes,  and  by  his  means  had 
relieved  mankind  from  the  multitude  of  the 
ungodly,  constituted  him  a  teacher  of  his  wor- 
ship to  all  nations,  to  testify  with  a  loud  voice 
in  the  hearing  of  all  that  he  acknowledged  the 
true  God,  and  turned  with  abhorrence  from  the 
error  of  them  that  are  no  gods. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Tliat  he  was  the  Servant  of  God,  and  the  Con' 

queror  of  Nations. 

Thus,  like  a  faithful  and  good  servant,  did  he 
act  and  testify,  openly  declaring  and  confessing 
himself  the  obedient  minister  of  the  supreme 
King.  And  God  forthwith  rewarded  him,  by 
making  him  ruler  and  sovereign,  and  victorious 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  alone  of  all  rulers  pur- 
sued a  continual  course  of  conquest,  unsubdued 
and  invincible,  and  through  his  trophies  a  greater 
ruler  than  tradition  records  ever  to  have  been 
before.  So  dear  was  he  to  God,  and  so  blessed ; 
so  pious  and  so  fortunate  in  all  that  he  under- 
took, that  with  the  greatest  facility  he  obtained 
the  authority  over  more  nations  than  any  who 
had  preceded  him,^  and  yet  retained  his  power, 
undisturbed,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Comparison  with  Cyrus ^  King  of  the  Persians^ 
and  with  Alexander  of  Macedon, 

ANaENT  history  describes  Cyrus,  king  of  the 
Persians,  as  by  far  the  most  illustrious  of  all 
kings  up  to  his  time.  And  yet  if  we  regard  the 
end  of  his  days,^  we  find  it  but  little  corresponded 
with  his  past  prosperity,  since  he  met  with  an 
inglorious  and  dishonorable  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  woman.* 


to  the  mythical  Gigantes  who  fought  against  the  god*.  It  is  used 
in  tbe  lame  sense  in  which  Aschylus  uses  it^  of  Capaneus  (Thiib. 
434)  y  who  defied  Zeus  in  declaring  that  even  his  thunderbolts  should 
not  keep  him  out  of  Thebes. 

^  Compare  the  various  wars  asainst  Franks,  Bructerians,  Goths, 
Saniiatians  and  others  mentioned  in  Ltyie  in  Prolegomena.  Com- 
pare also  chapter  8  of  this  book. 

^  [Such  seems  to  be  the  probable  meaning  of  this  passage,  which 
is  manifestly  corrupt,  and  of  which  various  emendations  have  been 
proposed.  —  Ba£j\  Perhaps  better  paraphrased,  **  But  since  the  test 
of  olessedness  lies  not  in  this,  but  in  his  end,  we  look  and  find 
that  this."  The  key  to  the  idea  is  found  in  the  remark  near  the  end 
of  chapter  XI.    Of.  also  note. 

>  Inis  is  the  account  of  Diodorus,  who  says  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  crucified  by  the  queen  of  the  "  Scythians'*  (3.  xx,  ed.  1531,  f. 
8o*>) .  Herodotus  says  that  he  was  slain  in  battle,  but  his  head  cut 
off  afterwards  and  dipped  in  a  sack  of  blood  by  the  aueen  Tomyris, 
who  had  rejected  his  suit,  the  death  of  whose  son  ne  had  caused. 


Again,  the  sons  of  Greece  celebrate  Alexander 
the  Macedonian  as  the  conqueror  of  many  and 
diverse  nations ;  yet  we  find  that  he  was  re- 
moved by  an  early  death,  before  he  had  reached 
maturity,  being  carried  off  by  the  effects  of 
revelry  and  drunkenness.'  His  whole  life  em> 
braced  but  the  space  of  thirty-two  years,  and 
his  reign  extended  to  no  more  than  a  third  part 
of  that  period.  Unsparing  as  the  thunderbolt, 
he  advanced  through  streams  of  blood  and  re- 
duced entire  nations  and  cities,  young  and  old, 
to  utter  slavery.  But  when  he  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  the  maturity  of  life,  and  was  lament- 
ing the  loss  of  youthful  pleasures,  death  fell 
upon  him  with  terrible  stroke,  and,  that  he 
might  not  longer  outrage  the  human  race,  cut 
him  off  in  a  foreign  and  hostile  land,  childless, 
without  successor,  and  homeless.  His  kingdom 
too  was  instantly  dismembered,  each  of  his  offi- 
cers taking  away  and  appropriating  a  portion 
for  himself.  And  yet  this  man  is  extolled  for 
such  deeds  as  these.^ 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

That  he  conquered  nearly  the  Whole  World, 

But  our  emperor  began  his  reign  at  the  time 
of  life  at  which  the  Macedonian  died,  yet  doubled 
the  length  of  his  life,  and  trebled  the  length  of 
his  reign.  And  instructing  his  army  in  the  mild 
and  sober  precepts  of  godliness,  he  carried  his 
arms  as  far  as  the  Britons,  and  the  nations  that 
dwell  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Western  ocean. 
He  subdued  likewise  all  Scythia,  though  situated 
in  the  remotest  North,  and  divided  into  num- 
berless diverse  and  barbarous  tribes.  He  even 
pushed  his  conquests  to  the  Blemmyans  and 
Ethiopians,  on  the  very  confines  of  the  South ; 
nor  did  he  think  the  acquisition  of  the  Eastern 
nations  unworthy  his  care.  In  short,  diffusing 
the  effulgence  of  his  holy  light  to  the  ends  of 
the  whole  world,  even  to  the  most  distant  Indians, 
the  nations  dwelling  on  the  extreme  circumfer- 
ence of  the  inhabited  earth,  he  received  the  sub- 
mission of  all  the  rulers,^  governors,^  and  satraps 
of  barbarous  nations,  who  cheerfully  welcomed 
and  saluted  him,  sending  embassies  and  presents, 
and  setting  the  highest  value  on  his  acquaintance 
and  friendship;  insomuch  that  they  honored 
him  with  pictures  and  statues  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  and  Constantine  alone  of  all  em- 
perors was  acknowledged  and  celebrated  by  all. 
Notwithstanding,  even  among  these  distant  na- 

and  who  had  sworn  to  "give  him  his  fill  of  blood"  (Herod.  6k.  x* 
%%  905-314).    Xenophon  says  he  died  quietly  in  bed  {Cyrc^.  8.  7). 

*  A  malarial  fever,  but  made  fatal  by  drinking  at  a  banquet  (cT. 
Plut.  chaps.  7f  and  76,  Arrian,  Bk.  7). 

^  Eusebius^  rhetorical  purpose  makes  him  unfair  to  Alexander, 
who  certainly  in  comparison  with  others  of  hb  time  brought  relative 
blessing  to  tne  conquered  (cf.  Smith,  Diet,  x,  p.  xas). 

^  Toparchs  or  prefects.  *  Ethnarchs. 
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tions,  he  proclaimed  the  name  of  his  God  in  his 
royal  edicts  with  all  boldness. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

That  he  was  the  Son  of  a  Pious  Emperor^  and 
bequeathed  the  Power  to  Royal  Sons, 

Nor  did  he  give  this  testimony  in  words 
merely,  while  exhibiting  failure  in  his  own  prac- 
tice, but  pursued  every  path  of  virtue,  and  was 
rich  in  the  varied  fruits  of  godliness.  He  en- 
sured the  affection  of  his  friends  by  magnificent 
proofs  of  liberality  A  and  inasmuch  as  he  gov- 
erned on  principles  of  humanity,  he  caused  his 
rule  to  be  but  lightly  felt  and  acceptable  to  all 
classes  of  his  subjects;  until  at  last,  after  a  long 
course  of  years,  and  when  he  was  wearied  by 
his  divine  labors,  the  God  whom  he  honored 
crowned  him  with  an  immortal  reward,  and 
translated  him  from  a  transitory  kingdom  to 
that  endless  life  which  he  has  la^  up  in  store 
for  the  souls  of  his  saints,  after  '"ne  had  raised 
him  up  three  sons  to  succeed  him  in  his  power. 
As  then  the  imperial  throne  had  descended  to 
him  from  his  father,  so,  by  the  law  of  nature,  was 
it  reserved  for  his  children  and  their  descend- 
ants, and  perpetuated,  like  some  paternal  inheri- 
tance, to  endless  generations.  And  indeed  God 
himself,  who  distinguished  this  blessed  prince 
with  divine  honors  while  yet  present  with  us, 
and  who  has  adorned  his  death  with  choice 
blessings  from  his  own  hand,  should  be  the 
writer  of  his  actions ;  since  he  has  recorded  his 
labors  and  successes  on  heavenly  monuments.^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  Need  for  this  History,  and  its  Value  for 

Edification, 

However,  hard  as  it  is  to  speak  worthily  of  this 
blessed  character,  and  though  silence  were  the 
safer  and  less  perilous  course,  nevertheless  it  is 
incumbent  on  me,  if  I  would  escape  the  charge 
of  negligence  and  sloth,  to  trace  as  it  were  a 
verbal  portraiture,  by  way  of  memorial  of  the 
pious  prince,  in  imitation  of  the  delineations  of 
human  art.  For  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self were  I  not  to  employ  my  best  efforts,  feeble 
though  they  be  and  of  little  value,  in  praise  of 
one  who  honored  God  with  such  surpassing  de- 
votion. I  think  too  that  my  work  will  be  on 
other  grounds  both  instructive  and  necessary, 
since  it  will  contain  a  description  of  those  royal 
and  noble  actions  which  are  pleasing  to  God, 
the  Sovereign  of  all.     For  would  it  not  be  dis- 

i  "  The  pUlan  of  heaven."— iVii/s  (?}. 


graceful  that  the  memory  of  Nero,  and  other 
impious  and  godless  tyrants  far  worse  than  he, 
should  meet  with  diligent  writers  to  embellish 
the  relation  of  their  worthless  deeds  with  elegant 
language,  and  record  them  in  voluminous  his- 
tories, and  that  I  should  be  silent,  to  whom  God 
himself  has  vouchsafed  such  an  emperor  as  all 
history  records  not,  and  has  permitted  me  to 
come  into  his  presence,  and  enjoy  his  aojuaint- 
ance  and  society?  * 

Wherefore,  if  it  is  the  duty  of  any  one,  it  cer- 
tainly is  mine,  to  make  an  ample  proclamation 
of  his  virtues  to  all  in  whom  the  example  of 
noble  actions  is  capable  of  inspiring  the  love  of 
God.  For  some  who  have  written  the  lives 
of  worthless  characters,  and  the  history  of  ac- 
tions but  little  tending  to  the  improvement  of 
morals,  from  private  motives,  either  love  or  en- 
mity, and  possibly  in  some  cases  with  no  better 
object  than  the  display  of  their  own  learning, 
have  exaggerated  unduly  their  description  of 
actions  intrinsically  base,  by  a  refinement  and 
elegance  of  diction.'  And  thus  they  have  be- 
come to  those  who  by  the  Divine  favor  had 
been  kept  apart  from  evil,  teachers  not  of  good, 
but  of  what  should  be  silenced  in  oblivion  and 
darkness.  But  my  narrative,  however  unequal 
to  the  greatness  of  the  deeds  it  has  to  describe, 
will  yet  derive  luster  even  from  the  bare  relation 
of  noble  actions.  And  surely  the  record  of  con- 
duct that  has  been  pleasing  to  God  will  afford 
a  far  from  unprofitable,  indeed  a  most  instruc- 
tive study,  to  persons  of  well-disposed  minds. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

That  his  Present  Object  is  to  record  only  the 
Pious  Actions  of  Constantine. 

It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to  pass  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  royal  deeds  of  this  thrice- 
blessed  prince;  as,  for  example,  his  conflicts 
and  engagements  in  the  field,  his  personal  valor, 
his  victories  and  successes  against  the  enemy, 
and  the  many  triumphs  he  obtained :  likewise 
his  provisions  for  the  interests  of  individuals, 
his  legislative  enactments  for  the  social  advan- 
tage of  his  subjects,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
imperial  labors  which  are  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all ;  the  design  of  my  present  undertaking 
being  to  speak  and  write  of  those  circumstances 
only  which  have  reference  to  his  religious  char- 
acter. 

And  since  these  are  themselves  of  almost 
infinite  variety,   I   shall  select  from  the  fjaicts 

^  The  Ba^ster  translation,  following  Valesius,  divides  the  tenth 
chapter,  making  the  eleventh  begin  at  uiia  point. 

'  It  looks  as  if  there  might  perhaps  be  a  direct  hit  at  Lactan- 
tins  liere,  as  having,  through  "  enmity,"  described  actions  intrii»i> 
callv  base  in  peculiarly  elegant  diction;  but  Lactantius'  dcacriptioas 
are  nardly  more  realistic  than  Eusdnus'  own. 
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which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  such  as  are 
most  suitable,  and  worthy  of  lasting  record,  and 
endeavor  to  narrate  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 
Henceforward,  indeed,  there  is  a  full  and  free 
opportunity  for  celebrating  in  every  way  the 
praises  of  this  truly  blessed  prince,  which  hith- 
erto we  have  been  unable  to  do,  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  forbidden  to  judge  any  one  blessed 
before  his  death,^  because  of  the  uncertain  vicis- 
situdes of  Ufe.  Let  me  implore  then  the  help 
of  God,  and  may  the  inspiring  aid  of  the  heav- 
enly Word  be  with  me^  while  I  commence  my 
history  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  his  Ufe. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Thai  like  Moses ,  he  was  reared  in  the  Palaces 

of  Kings. 

-  Ancient  history  relates  that  a  cruel  race  of 
t3n:ants  oppressed  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  that 
God,  who  graciously  regarded  them  in  their 
affliction,  provided  that  the  prophet  Moses,  who 
was  then  an  infant,  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  very  palaces  and  bosoms  of  the  oppressors, 
and  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  they  possessed. 
And  when  in  the  course  of  time  he  had  arrived 
at  manhood,  and  the  time  was  come  for  Divine 
justice  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  afflicted 
people,  then  the  prophet  of  God,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  a  more  powerful  Lord,  forsook 
the  royal  household,  and,  estranging  himself  in 
word  and  deed  from  the  tyrants  by  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up,  openly  acknowledging  his 
true  brethren  and  kinsfolk.  Then  God,  exalting 
him  to  be  the  leader  of  the  whole  nation,  de- 
livered the  Hebrews  from  the  bondage  of  their 
enemies,  and  inflicted  Divine  vengeance  through 
his  means  on  the  tyrant  race.  This  ancient 
story,  though  rejected  by  most  as  fabulous,  has 
reached  the  ears  of  all.  But  now  the  same 
God  has  given  to  us  to  be  eye-witnesses  of 
miracles  more  wonderful  than  fables,  and,  from 
their  recent  appearance,  more  authentic  than 
any  report.  For  the  tyrants  of  our  day  have 
ventured  to  war  against  the  Supreme  God,  and 
have  sorely  afflicted  His  Church.^  And  in  the 
midst  of  these,  Constantine,  who  was  shortly 
to  become  their  destroyer,  but  at  that  time  of 
tender  age,  and  blooming  with  the  down  of  early 
youth,  dwelt,  as  that  other  servant  of  God  had 
done,  in  the  very  home  of  the  tyrants,'  but 
young  as  he  was  did  not  share  the  manner  of 

1  [Allitding  probably  to  Ecclesiastes  xi.  98, "  Tudge  none  blewed 
before  his  deatn;  for  a  man  shall  be  known  in  nts  children.**  Or, 
possiblv,  to  the  well-known  opinion  of  Solon  to  the  same  effect. 
Vide  Herod,  i.  3a;  Aristot.  Etn.  Nicom.  t.  11.  — ^a/*.]  Compare 
also  above,  chapter  7. 

>  The  persecuting  emperors.    Compare  Prolegomena,  Ltfe. 

*  He  was  brought  up  with  Diocletian  and  &derius.  Compare 
Prolegomena,  Life, 


life  of  the  ungodly :  for  from  that  early  period 
his  noble  nature,  under  the  leading  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  inclined  him  to  piety  and  a  life  accept- 
able to  God.  A  desire,  moreover,  to  emulate 
the  example  of  his  father  had  its  influence  in 
stimulating  the  son  to  a  virtuous  course  of  con- 
duct. His  father  was  Constantius'  (and  we 
ought  to  revive  his  memory  at  this  time),  the 
most  illustrious  emperor  of  our  age ;  of  whose  life 
it  is  necessary  briefly  to  relate  a  few  particulars, 
which  tell  to  the  honor  of  his  son. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

0/  Constantius  his  Father,  who  refused  to 
imitate  Diocletian,  Maximian,  and  Maxen- 
tins}-  in  their  Persecution  of  the  Christians, 

At  a  time  when  four  emperors*  shared  the 
administration  of  the  Roman  empire,  Constan- 
tius alone,  following  a  course  of  conduct  differ- 
ent from  that  pursued  by  his  colleagues,  entered 
into  the  friendship  of  the  Supreme  God. 

For  while  they  besieged  and  wasted  the 
churches  of  God,  leveling  them  to  the  ground, 
and  obliterating  the  very  foundations  of  the 
houses  of  prayer,*  he  kept  his  hands  pure  from 
their  abominable  impiety,  and  never  in  any 
respect  resembled  them.  They  polluted  their 
provinces  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
godly  men  and  women;  but  he  kept  his  soul 
free  from  the  stain  of  this  crime.*  They,  in- 
volved in  the  mazes  of  impious  idolatry,  en- 
thralled first  themselves,  and  then  all  under 
their  authority,  in  bondage  to  the  errors  of  evil 
demons,  while  he  at  the  same  time  originated  the 
profoundest  peace  throughout  his  dominions, 
and  secured  to  his  subjects  the  privilege  of  cele- 
brating without  hindrance  the  worship  of  God. 
^n  short,  while  his  colleagues  oppressed  all  men 
by  the  most  grievous  exactions,  and  rendered 
their  lives  intolerable,  and  even  worse  than 
death,  Constantius  alone  governed  his  people 
with  a  mild  and  tranquil  sway,  and  exhibited 
towards  them  a  truly  parental  and  fostering  care. 

Numberless,  indeed,  are  the  other  virtues  of 
this  man,  which  are  the  theme  of  praise  to  all ; 
of  these  I  will  record  one  or  two  instances,  as 
specimens  of  the  quality  of  those  which  I  must 
pass  by  in  silence,  and  then  I  will  proceed  to 
the  appointed  order  of  my  narrative. 


'  Constantius  Chlonss,  Neo-Flatonist  and  philanthropist.    Com- 
pare following  description. 

^  The  author  of  the  chapter  heading  means  of  course  Galetius. 


and  notes  of  McGiflert. 

*  Compare  the  Churek  History ^  8. 13,  and  Lactantius,  De  fttort, 
pers.  i«.  The  latter  says  he  allowed  buildings  to  be  destroyed,  but 
spared  numan  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

How  Constantius  his  Father,  being  reproached 
with  Poverty  by  Diocletian^  filled  his  Treasury , 
and  afterwards  restored  the  Money  to  those 
by  whom  it  had  been  contributed, 

Ik  consequence  of  the  many  reports  in  cir- 
culation respecting  this  prince,  describing  his 
kindness  and  gentleness  of  character,  and  the 
extraordinary  elevation  of  his  piety,  alleging 
too,  that  by  reason  of  his  extreme  indulgence 
to  his  subjects,  he  had  not  even  a  supply  of 
money  laid  up  in  his  treasury;  the  emperor 
who  at  that  time  occupied  the  place  of  supreme 
power  sent  to  reprehend  his  neglect  of  the  pub- 
lic weal,  at  the  same  time  reproaching  him  with 
poverty,  and  alleging  in  proof  of  the  charge 
the  empty  state  of  his  treasury.  On  this  he 
desired  the  messengers  of  the  emperor  to  re- 
main with  him  awhile,  and,  calling  together  the 
"vealthiest  of  his  subjects  of  all  nations  under 
his  dominion,  he  informed  them  that  he  was  in 
want  of  money,  and  that  this  was  the  time  for 
them  all  to  give  a  voluntary  proof  of  their  affec- 
tion for  their  prince. 

As  soon  as  they  heard  this  (as  though  they 
had  long  been  desirous  of  an  opportunity  for 
showing  the  sincerity  of  their  good  will),  with 
zealous  alacrity  they  filled  the  treasury  with  gold 
and  silver  and  other  wealth ;  each  eager  to  sur- 
pass the  rest  in  the  amount  of  his  contribution : 
and  this  they  did  with  cheerful  and  joyous  coun- 
tenances. And  now  Constantius  desired  the 
messengers  of  the  great  emperor^  personally  to 
inspect  his  treasures,  and  directed  them  to  give 
a  ^thful  report  of  what  they  had  seen ;  adding, 
that  on  the  present  occasion  he  had  taken  this 
money  into  his  owA  hands,  but  that  it  had  long 
been  kept  for  his  use  in  the  custody  of  the 
owners,  as  securely  as  if  imder  the  charge  of 
faithful  treasurers.  The  ambassadors  were  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment  at  what  they  had 
witnessed :  and  on  their  departure  it  is  said  that 
the  truly  generous  prince  sent  for  the  owners  of 
the  property,  and,  after  commending  them  sev- 
erally for  their  obedience  and  true  loyalty, 
restored  it  all,  and  bade  them  return  to  their 
homes. 

This  one  circumstance,  then,  conveys  a  proof 
of  the  generosity  of  him  whose  character  we  are 
attempting  to  illustrate  :  another  will  contain  the 
clearest  testimony  to  his  piety. 

^  Or  the  senior  Augjustus.  **  Diocletian  is  thus  entitled  in  the 
ancient  panegyrists  and  in  inscriptions."  —  Htinichem. 

It  was  "  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era'*  that  there  began  to  be  a  plurality  of  Augusti^  but  " fjrom  this 
time  we  find  two  or  even  a  greater  number  oi  Augusti;  and  though 
in  that  and  in  all  similar  cases  the  persons  honored  with  the  tide 
were  regarded  as  particmators  of  the  imperial  power*  still  the  one 
who  received  the  title  nrst  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the 
empire.'*  — Smith,  Diet,  Gr,  and  Rom,  Ant, 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  Persecution  raised  by  his  Colleagues, 

By  command  of  the  supreme  authorities  of 
the  empire,  the  governors  of  the  several  prov- 
inces had  set  on  foot  a  general  persecution  of 
the  godly.  Indeed,  it  was  from  the  imperial 
courts  themselves  that  the  very  first  of  the  pioas 
martyrs  proceeded,  who  passed  through  those 
conflicts  for  the  faith,  and  most  readily  endured 
both  fire  and  swon},  and  the  depths  of  the  sea ; 
every  form  of  death,  in  short,  so  that  in  a  brief 
time  all  the  royal  palaces  were  bereft  of  pious 
men.^  The  result  was,  that  the  authors  of  this 
wickedness  were  -entirely  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  God,  since  by  their  persecution 
of  his  worshipers,  they  at  the  same  time  silenced 
the  prayers  thact  were  wont  to  be  made  on  their 
own  behalf. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

How  Constantius^  feigning  Idolatry,  excelled 
those  who  consented  to  offer  Sacrifice,  but  re- 
tained in  his  Palace  all  who  were  wilUng  to 
confess  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  Constantius  conceived  an 
expedient  full  of  sagacity,  and  did  a  thing  which 
sounds  paradoxical,  but  in  fact  was  most  admi- 
rable. 

He  made  a  proposal  to  all  the  officers  of  his 
court,  including  even  those  in  the  highest  sta- 
tions of  authority,  offering  them  the  foUowing 
alternative :  either  that  they  should  offer  sacri- 
fice to  demons,  and  thus  be  permitted  to  remain 
with  him,  and  enjoy  their  usual  honors ;  or,  in 
case  of  refusal,  that  they  should  be  shut  out  from 
all  access  to  his  person,  and  entirely  disqualified 
from  acquaintance  and  association  with  Kim. 
Accordingly,  when  they  had  individually  made 
their  choice,  some  one  way  and  some  the  other, 
and  the  choi9e  of  each  had  been  ascertained, 
then  this  admirable  prince  disclosed  the  secret 
meaning  of  his  expedient,  and  condemned  the 
cowardice  and  selfishness  of  tl^  one  party,  while 
he  highly  commended  the  other  for  their  con- 
scientious devotion  to  God.  He  declared,  too, 
that  those  who  had  been  false  to  their  God  must 
be  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  their  prince ;' 
for  how  was  it  possible  that  they  should  preserve 
their  fidelity  to  him,  who  had  proved  themselves 
faithless  to  a  higher  power?  He  determined, 
therefore,  that  such  persons  should  be  removed 
altogether  from  the  imperial  court,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  declaring  that  thpse  men  who,  in. 
bearing  witness  for  the  truth,  had  proved  them-, 

^  Compare  accounto  of  martyrs  in  the  palaces,  in  the  Ckmrck 
History  f  8.  6.  . 
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selves  to  be  worthy  servants  of  God,  would 
manifest  the  same  fidelity  to  their  king,  he  en- 
trusted them  with  the  guardianship  of  his  person 
and  empire,  saying  that  he  was  bound  to  treat 
such  persons  with  special  regard  as  his  nearest 
and  most  valued  friends,  and  to  esteem  them 
far  more  highly  than  the  richest  treasures. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
Of  his  Christian  Manner  of  Life. 

The  father  of  Constantine,  then,  is  .said  to 
have  possessed  such  a  character  as  we  have 
briefly  described.  And  what  kind  of  death  was 
vouchsafed  to  him  in  consequence  of  such  devo- 
tion to  God,  and  how  far  he  whom  he  honored 
made  his  lot  to  differ  from  that  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  empire,  may  be  known  to  any  one  who 
will  give  his  attention  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  For  after  he  had  for  a  long  time 
given  many  proofs  of  royal  virtue,  in  acknowl- 
edging the  Supreme  God  alone,  and  condemning 
the  polytheism  of  the  ungodly,  and  had  fortified 
his  nousehold  by  the  prayers  of  holy  men,^  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  remarkable 
repose  and  tranquillity,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  is  counted  blessedness,  —  neither  molest- 
ing others  nor  being  molested  ourselves. 

Accordingly,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
quiet  and  peaceful  reign,  he  dedicated  his  entire 
household,  his  children,  his  wife,  and  domestic 
attendants,  to  the  One  Supreme  God :  so  that 
the  company  assembled  within  the  walls  of  his 
palace  differed  in  no  respect  from  a  church  of 
God ;  wherein  were  also  to  be  found  his  min- 
isters, who  offered  continual  supplications  on 
behalf  of  their  prince,  and  this  at  a  time  when, 
with  most,'  it  was  not  allowable  to  have  any 
dealings  with  the  worshipers  of  God,  even  so 
far  as  to  exchange  a  word  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

That  after  the  Abdication  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  Constantius  became  Chief  Au- 
gustus, and  was  blessed  with  a  Numerous 
Offspring. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  conduct 
was  a  recompense  from  the  hand  of  God,  inso- 
much that  he  came  into  the  supreme  auUiority 
of  the  empire.  For  the  older  emperors,  for 
s6me  unknown  reason,  resigned   their  power; 


>  "  Is  said  to  have "  is  added  conjecturally  here  by  an  earlier 
editor,  but  Heinichen  omits,  as  it  would  seem  Eusebius  himself  did. 

*  Other  readings  aie  "  with  the  others,"  or  "  with  the  rest,"  but 
in  whatever  reading  it  refers  to  all  the  other  emperors. 


and  this  sudden  change  took  place  in  the  first 
year  after  their  persecution  of  the  churches.^ 

From  that  time  Constantius  alone  received 
the  honors  of  chief  Augustus,  having  been  pre- 
viously, indeed,  distinguished  by  the  diadem  of 
the  imperial  Csesars,'  among  whom  he  held  the 
first  rank ;  but  after  his  worth  had  been  proved 
in  this  capacity,  he  was  invested  with  the  high- 
est dignity  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  named 
chief  Augustus  of  the  four  who  were  afterwards 
elected  to  that  honor.  Moreover,  he  surpassed 
most  of  the  emperors  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  his  family,  having  gathered  around  him  a  very 
large  circle  of  children  both  male  and  female. 
And,  lastly,  when  he  had  attained  to  a  happy 
old  age,  and  was  about  to  pay  the  common  debt 
of  nature,  and  exchange  this  life  for  another, 
God  6nce  more  manifested  His  power  in  a 
special  manner  on  his  behalf,  by  providing  that 
his  eldest  son  Constantine  should  be  presc^nt 
during  his  last  moments,  and  ready  to  receivji^ 
the  imperial  power  from  his  hands.^  4i#- 

^nd  a 
e,  but 

•nvin- 
CHAPTER  XIX.  l^^ 

Of  his  Son  Constantine,  who  in  his  Youth  eh^j 
companied  Diocletian  into  Palestine.  r 

The  latter  had  been  with  his  father's  imperia!^ 
colleagues,*  and  had  passed  his  life  among  them, 
as  we  have  said,  like  God*s  ancient  prophet. 
And  even  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  his  youth 
he  was  judged  by  them  to  be  worthy  of  the 
highest  honor.  An  instance  of  this  we  have 
ourselves  seen,  when  he  passed  through  Pales- 
tine with  the  senior  emperor,'  at  whose  right 
hand  he  stood,  and  commanded  the  admiration 
of  all  who  beheld  him  by  the  indications  he 
gave  even  then  of  royal  greatness.  For  no  one 
was  comparable  to  him  for  grace  and  beauty  of 
person,  or  height  of  stature ;  and  he  so  far  sur- 
passed his  compeeris  in  personal  strength  as  to 
be  a  terror  to  them.  He  was,  however,  even 
more  conspicuous  for  the  excellence  of  his  men- 
tal' qualities  than  for  his  superior  physical 
endowments;  being  gifted  in  the  first  place 
with  a  sound  judgment,*  and  having  also  reaped 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.     He  was 


*  The  persecution  was  in  303  or  304.  Compare  discussion  of 
date  in  Quaton,  Ftutt  Rom.  ann.  303-305.  The  abdication  was  in 
305. 

^  *  Eusebius  uses  the  terms  Augustus,  king,  autocrat,  and  Caesar 
with  a  good  deal  of  interchangeableness.  It  is  hard  to  tell  sometimes 
whether  king  Oao>iArvf)  means  emperor  or  Caesar.  In  general. 
Augustus  has  been  transferred  in  translations,  and  king  and  auto- 
crat both  rendered  emperor^  which  seems  to  be  his  real  usage. 

*  Constantine  reached  him  just  before  his  death,  though  possibly 
some  weeks  before*    Compare  Prolegomena. 

^  Diocletian  and  Galenus. 

*  Diocletian.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt  in  the  famous  camr 
paicn  against  Achilleus  in  996-397. 

''  Or  "  psychical,"  meaning  more  than  intellectual. 

*  Jlather,  perhaps,  "  self-control." 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


abo  distinguished  in  no  ordinary  degree  both 
by  natural  intelligence  and  divinely  imparted 
wisdom. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

J^Ught  of  ConstanHne  to  his  Father  because  of 
the  Plots  of  Diocletian} 

The  emperors  then  in  power,  observing  his 

manly  and  vigorous  figure  and  superior  mind, 

were  moved  with  feelings  of  jealousy  and  fear, 

and    thenceforward  carefully  watched    for  an 

.     opportunity  of  inflicting  some  brand  of  disgrace 

on  his  character.     But  the  young  roan,  being 

aware   of  their  designs,  the   details  of  which, 

through  the  providence  of  God,  more  than  once 

*<:am^  to  him,  sought  safety  in  flight;'  in  this 

respect  again  keeping  up  his  resemblance  to  the 

' j^^Lt  prophet  Moses.    Indeed,  in  every  sense 

.  God  was  his  helper ;  and  he  had  before  or- 

^  med  that  he  should  be  present  in  readiness 

J'.'^ucceed  his  father, 
his  (^ 

want 

their 

tior 

J^ath  of  ConstantiuSf  who  leaves  his  Son  Con- 
^  stantine  Emperor} 


I  Immediately,  therefore,  on  his  escape  from 
the  plots  which  had  been  thus  insidiously  laid 
for  him,  he  made  his  way  with  all  haste  to  his 
father,  and  arrived  at  length  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death.'  As 
:soon  as  Constantius  saw  his  son  thus  unex- 
pectedly in  his  presence,  he  leaped  from  his 
couch,  embraced  him  tenderly,  and,  declaring 
that  the  only  anxiety  which  had  troubled  him  in 
the  prospect  of  death,  namely,  that  caused  by 
the  absence  of  his  son,  was  now  removed,  he 
rendered  thanks  to  God,  saying  that  he  now 
thought  death  better  than  the  longest  life,'  and 
at  once  completed  the  arrangement  of  his  private 
affairs.  Then,  taking  a  final  leave  of  the  circle 
of  sons  and  daughters  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, in  his  own  palace,  and  on  the  imperial 
couch,  he  bequeathed  the  empire,  according  to 
the  law  of  nature,^  to  his  eldest  son,  and  breathed 
his  last. 


^  Eusebiut  himself  speaks  in  the  plural,  and  other  writers  speak 
of  plots  by  both  Diocletian  and  Galenus.    Compare  Prolegomena. 

*  Compare  detailed  account  in  Lactantius,  De  M.  P,  c.  24. 

>  BaviAcvf .  The  writer  of  the  chapter  headings  uses  this  word 
Itefe  and  Augustus  in  the  following  chapter,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  mean  technically  "  Caesar,"  and  so  the  rendering  emperor  is 
retained. 

*  This  seems  to  imply  that  Constantine  reached  him  only  after 
lie  was  sick  in  bed,  i.e.  at  York  in  Britain:  but  other  accounts  make 
it  probable  that  he  joined  him  at  Boulogne  before  he  sailed  Qn  this 
last  expedition  to  Britain.    Compare  Prolegomena. 

*  Literally,  "  than  immortality  [on  earthj." 

^  It  will  hardly  be  agreed  that  imperial  succession  is  a  law 
of  nature  anyway.  Rathier,  "  the  succession  [where  it  exists]  is 
established  by  the  express  will  or  the  tacit  consent  of  the  nation," 
.and  the  "  pretended  proprietaiy  right  ...  is  a  chimera  **  (Vattell, 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

How^  after  the  Burial  of  Constantius^  Constan- 
Hne was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  Army, 

Nor  did  the  imperial  throne  remain  long  un- 
occupied :  for  Constantine  invested  himself  with 
his  father's  purple,  and  proceeded  from  his 
father's  palace,  presenting  to  all  a  renewal,  as 
it  were,  in  his  own  person,  of  his  father's  life 
and  reign.  He  then  conducted  the  funeral  pro- 
cession in  company  with  his  father's  friends, 
some  preceding,  others  following  the  train,  and 
performed  the  last  offices  for  the  pious  deceased 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  magnificence,  and 
all  united  in  honoring  this  thrice  blessed  prince 
with  acclamations  and  praises,  and  while  with  one 
mind  and  voice,  they  glorified  the  rule  of  the  son 
as  a  living  again  of  him  who  was  dead,  they  has- 
tened at  once  to  hail  their  new  sovereign  by  the 
titles  of  Imperial  and  Worshipful  Augustus,  with 
joyful  shouts.^  Thus  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
emperor  received  honor  from  the  praises  be- 
stowed upon  his  son,  while  the  latter  was  pro* 
nounced  blessed  in  being  the  successor  of  such 
a  father.  All  the  nations  also  under  his  domin- 
ion were  filled  with  joy  and  inexpressible  glad- 
ness at  not  being  even  for  a  moment  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  a  well  ordered  government. 

In  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Constantius, 
God  has  made  manifest  to  our  generation  what 
the  end  of  those  is  who  in  their  lives  have 
honored  and  loved  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  Brief  Notice  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Tyrants, 

Wrra  respect  to  the  other  princes,  who  made 
war  against  the  churches  of  God,  I  have  not 
thought  it  fit  in  the  present  work  to  give  any 
account  of  their  downfall,^  nor  to  stain  the 
memory  of  the  good  by  mentioning  them  in 
connection  with  those  of  an  opposite  character. 
The  knowledge  of  the  facts  themselves  will  of 
itself  suffice  for  the  wholesome  admonition  of 
those  who  have  witnessed  or  heard  of  the  evils 
which  severally  befell  them. 


Law o/NaticnSt  Phila. ,  1867,  p.  9^,  35) .  That  primogeniture  is  a  nat- 
ural law  has  been  often  urgra,  but  it  seems  to  be  simply  the  law  of  fiist 
come  first  served.  The  English  cus)om  of  primogeniture  is  said  to 
have  risen  from  the  fact  that  in  feudal  times  the  eldest  son  was  the 
one  who,  at  the  time  of  the  father's  death,  was  of  an  age  to  meet 
the  duties  of  feudal  tenure  (compare  Kent,  Commentaries^  Boston, 
1867,  V.  4,  p.  430,  4ax).  This  is  precisely  the  fact  respecting  Con< 
stantine.    His  several  brothers  were  all  too  young  to  be  thought  of. 

1  The  'verdict  was  not  confirmed  at  once.  Galerius  refused  him 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  he  contented  himself  with  that  of  Csesar  for 
a  little.    Compare  rrolesomena. 

*  But  he  has  done  this  himself  in  his  Church  History.  Com- 
pare also  Lactantius,  De  mortihus  persecHicrum, 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Ji  was  by  the  Will  of  God  that  Constantine 
became  possessed  of  the  Empire. 

Thus  then  the  God  of  all,  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernor of  the  whole  universe,  by  his  own  will 
appointed  Constantine,  the  descendant  of  so 
renowned  a  parent,  to  be  prince  and  sovereign : 
:so  that,  while  others  have  been  raised  to  this 
distinction  by  the  election  of  their  fellow-men, 
he  is  the  only  one  to  whose  elevation  no  mortal 
may  boast  of  having  contributed. 


•      CHAPTER  XXV. 

Victories  of  Constantine  over  the  Barbarians 

and  the  Britons, 

As  soon  then  as  he  was  established  on  the 
throne,  he  began  to  care  for  the  interests  of  his 
paternal  inheritance,  and  visited  with  much  con- 
siderate kindness  all  those  provinces  which  had 
previously  been  under  his  father's  government. 
Some  tribes  of  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  shores  of  the  West- 
em  ocean,  having  ventured  to  revolt,  he  reduced 
them  all  to  obedience,  and  brought  them  from 
their  savage  state  to  one  of  gentleness.  He 
contented  himself  with  checking  the  inroads  of 
others,  and  drove  from  his  dominions,  like  un- 
tamed and  savage  beasts,  those  whom  he  per- 
ceived to  be  altogether  incapable  of  the  settled 
order  of  civilized  life.^  Having  disposed  of 
these  affairs  to  his  satisfaction,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
first  passed  over  to  the  British  nations,*  which 
lie  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  ocean.  These  he 
reduced  to  submission,  and  then  proceeded  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  empire,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  tender 
his  aid  wherever  circumstances  might  require  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

How  he  resolved  to  deliver  Rome  from 

Maxentius, 

While,  therefore,  he  regarded  the  entire  world 
as  one  immense  body,  and  perceived  that  the 
head  of  it  all,  the  royal  city  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  a 
-tyrannous  oppression;   at  first  he  had  left  the 

>  The  Fnnci,  Bructeri,  &c. 

*  [Eusebius  here  speaks  of  a  second  expedition  of  Constantine  to 
Britain,  which  u  not  mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers;  or  he  may 
have  been  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Constantine  had 
received  the  imperial  authority  in  Britain  itself,  Constantius  having 
died  in  his  palace  at  York.  a.d.  306.  Vide  Gibbon's  Declint  ana 
Fall^  chap.  14.  —  ^g']  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  confusion 
about  his  cronang  to  Britain  in  the  first  place. 


task  of  liberation  to  those  who  governed  the 
other  divisions  of  the  empire,  as  being  his  supe- 
riors in  point  of  age.  But  when  none  of  these 
proved  able  to  afford  relief,  and  those  who  had 
attempted  it  had  experienced  ,a  disastrous  ter- 
mination of  their  enterprise,^  he  said  that  life 
was  without  enjoyment  to  him  a%  long  as  he  saw 
the  imperial  city  thus  afflicted,  and  prepared 
himself  for  the  overthrowal  of  the  tyranny. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

That  after  reflecting  on  the  Downfall  of  those 
who  had  worshiped  Idols ^  he  made  Choice  of 
Christianity, 

Being  cdhvinced,  however,  that  he  needed 
some  more  powerful  aid  than  his  military  forces 
could  afford  him,  on  account  of  the  wicked  and 
magical  enchantments  which  were  so  diligently 
practiced  by  the  tyrant,*  he  sought  Divine  assist- 
ance, deeming  the  possession  of  arms  and  a 
numerous  soldiery  of  secondary  importance,  but 
believing  the  co-operating  power  of  Deity  invin- 
cible and  not  to  be  shaJcen.  He  considered, 
therefore,  on  what  God  he  might  rely  for  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  While  engaged  in  this 
enquiry,  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  that,  of 
the  many  emperors  who  had  preceded  him, 
those  who  had  rested  their  hopes  in  a  multitude 
of  gods,  and  served  them  with  sacrifices  and 
offerings,  had  in  the  first  place  been  deceived 
by  flattering  predictions,  and  oracles  which 
promised  them  all  prosperity,  and  at  last  had 
met  with  an  unhappy  end  Arhile  not  one  of  their 
gods  had  stood  by  to  warn  them  of  the  impend- 
ing wrath  of  heaven ;  while  one  alone  who  had 
pursued  an  entirely  opposite  course,  who  had 
condemned  their  error,  and  honored  the  one 
Supreme  God  during  his  whole  life,  had  found 
him  to  be  the  Saviour  and  Protector  of  his  em- 
pire, and  the  Giver  of  every  good  thing.  Re- 
flecting on  this,  and  well  weighing  the  fact  that 
they  who  had  trusted  in  many  gods  had  also 
fallen  by  manifold  forms  of  death,  without 
leaving  behind  them  either  family  or  offspring, 
stock,  name,  or  memorial  among  men :  while 
the  God  of  his  father  had  given  to  him,  on  the 
other  hand,  manifestations  of  his  power  and 
very  many  tokens :  and  considering  farther  that 
those  who  had  already  taken  arms  against  the 
tyrant,  and  had  marched  to  the  battle-field  under 
the  protection  of  a  multitude  of  gods,  had  met 
with  a  dishonorable  end  (for  one  of  them*  had 
shamefully  retreated  from  the  contest  without  a 
blow,  and  the  other,'  being  slain  in  the  midst  of 


*  Referring  to  the  unsuccessful  expeditions  of  Severus  and  Gale- 


nus. 


^  Compare  chapters  36  and  37;  also  Lactantius,  De  M.  P.  chap. 
44.  *  Gakrtus.  *  Severus. 
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his  own  troops,  became,  as  it  were,  the  mere 
sport  of  deaUi  *) ;  reviewing,  I  say,  all  these 
considerations,  he  judged  it  to  be  folly  indeed 
to  join  in  the  idle  worship  of  those  who  were  no 
gods,  and,  after  such  convincing  evidence,  to 
err  from  the  truth ;  and  therefore  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  honor  his  father's  God  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Haw^  while  he  was  prayings  God  sent  him  a 
Vision  of  a  Cross  of  Light  in  the  Heavens  at 
Mid-day^  with  an  Inscription  admonishing  him 
to  conquer  by  that. 

Accordingly  he  called  on  him  with  earnest 
prayer  and  supplications  that  he  would  reveal 
to  him  who  he  was,  and  stretch  forth  his  right 
hand  to  help  him  in  his  present  difficulties. 
And  while  he  was  thus  praying  with  fervent  en- 
treaty, a  most  marvelous  sign  appeared  to  him 
from  heaven,  the  account  of  which  it  might  have 
been  hard  to  believe  had  it  been  related  by  any 
other  person.  But  since  the  victorious  emperor 
himself  long  afterwards  declared  it  to  the  writer 
of  this  history,^  when  he  was  honored  with  his 
acquaintance  and  society,  and  confirmed  his 
statement  by  an  oath,  who  could  hesitate  to 
accredit  the  relation,  especially  since  the  testi- 
mony of  after-time  has  established  its  truth? 
He  said  that  about  noon,  when  the  day  was 
already  beginning  to  decline,  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  the  trophy  of  a  cross  of  light  in  the 
heavens,  above  the  sun,  and  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion. Conquer  by  this.  At  this  sight  he  himself 
was  struck  with  amazement,  and  lus  whole  army 
also,  which  followed  him  on  this  expedition,  and 
witnessed  the  miracle.' 

*  This  last  phrase  has  exercised  the  insenuity  of  translators 
greatlv.  This  translation  does  well  enough,  though  one  mi^ht 
hazara  "  was  easily  overcome  by  death/'  or  "was  an  easy  yictun 
to  death." 

>  Note  here  the  care  Eusebius  takes  to  throw  off  the  responsi- 
bility  for  the  marvelous.  It  at  the  same  time  goes  to  show  the  gen- 
eral credibility  of  Eusebius.  and  some  doubt  in  his  mind  of  the  exact 
nature  and  reality  of  what  he  records. 

*  This  very  circumstantial^  account  has  met  with  doubters  from 
the  very  beginning,  commencing  with  Eusebius  himself.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  explanations,  from  that  of  an  actual  miracle  to  that  of  pure 
later  invention.  The  fact  of  some,  at  least  supposed,  special 
divine  manifestation  at  this  time  can  hardly  be  denied.  It  is  men- 
tioned vaguely  by  /Vi«tf^.  3x3,  and  on  the  triumphal  arch  shortly 
after.  It  u  reported  as  a  dream  by  Lactantius  about  the  same  time 
with  the  erection  of  the  arch,  and  alluded  to  in  general,  but  hardly 
to  be  doubted,  terms  by  Nazarius  in  391.  Moreover,  it  is  witnnsed 
to  by  the  fact  of  the  standard  of  the  cross  which  was  made.  As  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  manifesution,  it  has  been  thought  to  be  as 
recorded  by  Constantine,  and  if  so,  as  perhaps  some  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  the  sun.  or  to  have  been  a  simple  dream,  or  an  hallu- 
cination. It  is  hardly  i>rofitable  to  discuss  the  possibilities.  The 
lack  of  contemporary  evidence  to  details  and  the  description  of  Lac- 
tantius as  a  dream  is  fatal  to  any  idea  of  a  miraculous  image  with 
inscriptions  clearly  seen  by  all.  Some  cross-like  arrangement  of 
the  clouds,  or  a  *^  parahelion,"  or  some  sort  of  a  suggestion  of  a 
cross,  may  have  been  seen  by  all,  but  evidently  there  was  no  definite, 
vivid,  clear  perception,  or  it  would  have  been  in  the  mouths  of  all, 
and  certainly  recorded,  or  at  least  it  would  not  have  been  recorded 
as  sometkiHf  else  by  LocUntius.  It  seems  probable  that  the  em- 
peror, thinking  intensely,  with  all  the  weight  of  his  great  problem 
resting  on  his  energetic  mind,  wondering  if  the  Christian  God  was 
perhaps  the  God  who  could  help,  saw  in  tome  suggestive  shape  of 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

How  the  Christ  of  God  appeared  to  him  in  his 
Sleep,  and  commanded  him  to  use  in  his  IVars 
a  Standard  made  in  the  Form  of  the  Cross, 

He  said,  moreover,  that  he  doubted  withio 
himself  what  the  import  of  this  apparition  could 
be.  And  while  he  continued  to  ponder  and 
reason  on  its  meaning,  night  suddenly  came  on  ; 
then  in  his  sleep  the  Christ  of  God  appeared  to 
him  with  the  same  sign  which  he  had  seen  ia 
the  heavens,  and  commanded  him  to  make  a 
likeness  of  that  sign  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
heavens,  and  to  use  it  as  a  safeguard  in  all  en- 
gagements with  his  enemies. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  McLking  of  the  Standard  of  the  Cross, 

At  dawn  of  day  he  arose,  and  communicated 
the  marvel  to  his  friends :  and  then,  calling  to- 
gether the  workers  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
he  sat  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  described  to 
them  the  figure  of  the  sign  he  had  seen,  bidding 
them  represent  it  in  gold  and  precious  stones. 
And  this  representation  I  myself  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  Description  of  the  Standard  of  the  Cross, 
which  the  Romans  now  call  the  Labarum} 

« 

Now  it  was  made  in  the  following  manner. 
A  long  spear,  overlaid  with  gold,  formed  the 

the  clouds  or  of  sunlight  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  there  flashed  out 
in  his  mind  in  intensest  reality  the  vision  ol  the  words,  so  that  for 
the  moment  he  was  living  in  the  intensest  reality  of  such  a  viaioo. 
His  mind  had  just  that  mtense  activity  to  which  such  a  thing  is 
possible  or  actual.  It  ia  like  Goethe's  famous  meeting  of  his  own 
self.  It  u  that  genius  power  for  the  realistic  represenution  of  ideal 
things.  This  is  not  the  same  exactly  as  **  hallucination,"  or  even 
"  tmaginatioa."  The  hallucination  probably  came  later  when  Con- 
stantine gradually  represented  to  himself  and  finally  to  Eusebius  the 
vivid  idea  with  its  slight  ground,  as  an  objective  reality,— a  common 
phenomenon.  When  the  emperor  went  to  sleep,  his  brain  molecules 
vibrating  to  the  forms  of  his  late  intense  thought,  he  inevitably 
dreameo,  and  dreaming  naturally  confirmed  his  thought.  This  docs 
not  say  that  the  suggestive  form  seen,  or  the  idea  itself,  and  the 
direction  of  the  dream  itself,  were  not  providential  and  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  they  were,  and  were  special  in  character,  and 
so  miraculous  (or  why  do  ideas  come?) ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Consuntine's  own  spirit  or  something  else  furnished  some  of  the 
later  deuils.  There  is  a  slight  diflerence  of  authority  as  to  when 
and  where  the  vision  took  place.  The  panegyrist  seems  to  make  it 
before  leaving  Gaul,  and  Malalas  is  inaccurate  as  usual  in  having 
it  happen  in  a  war  against  the  barbarians.  For  ^^^  discussion 
of  the  subject  see  monographs  under  Literature  in  the  Prolegomena, 
especially  under  the  names:  Baring,  Du  Voisin,  Fabricius.  Gi- 
RAtn.T,   Hkumann,    Tacutius   Mamacki,   Mounbt,  St.  Victor, 

SUHR,    T0DBRIMI,     WBIDBNRR,     WeRNSIX>RF,     WoLTB RECK.        The 

most  concise,  clear,  and  admirable  supporter  of  the  account  of  Euse- 
bius, or  rather  Constantine,  as  it  stands,  is  Newman,  MiratUt 
(Lond.  1875),  271-286.  . 

*  [From  the  Bretagnic  UK  to  raise,  or  from  laharvm,  which,  tn 
the  Basque  language,  still  signifies  a  standard.  —  Riddle's  iMi,  Diet. 
voc.  Labarum.  Gibbon  declares  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the 
word  to  be  "  touUy  unknown,  in  spite  of  the  eflbctt  of  the  critics, 
who  have  ineffectually  tortured  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish,  Cehic, 
Teutonic,  Illyric.  Armenian,  &c.,  in  search  of  an  etymology.!*  — 
Decline  and  Fali,  chap,  aa,  note  ^^.•^'Bag,]     Compaie  the  foil 
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figure  of  the  cross  by  means  of  a  transverse  bar 
laid  over  it.  On  the  top  of  the  whole  was  fixed 
a  wreath  of  gold  and  precious  stones;  and 
within  thisy^  the  symbol  of  the  Saviour's  name, 
two  letters  indicating  the  name  of  Christ  by 
means  of  its  initial  characters,  the  letter  P  being 
intersected  by  X  in  its  centre : '  and  these  letters 
the  emperor  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  on  his 
helmet  at  a  later  period.  From  the  cross-bar 
of  the  spear  w&s  suspended  a  cloth,*  a  royal 
piece,  covered  Vith  a  profuse  embroidery  of 
most  brilliant  precious  stones ;  and  which,  being 
also  richly  interlaced  with  gold,  presented  an 
indescribable  degree  of  beauty  to  the  beholder. 
This  banner  was  of  a  square  form,  and  the  up- 
right staff,  whose  lower  section  was  of  great 
length,*  bore  a  golden  half-length  portrait*  of 
the  pious  emperor  and  his  children  on  its  upper 
part,  beneath  the  trophy  of  the  cross,  and  im- 
mediately above  the  embroidered  banner. 

The  emperor  constantly  made  use  of  this  sign 
of  salvation  as  a  safeguard  against  every  adverse 
and  hostile  p>ower,  and  commanded  that  others 
similar  to  it  should  be  carried  at  the  head  of  all 
his  armies. 


CHAFFER  XXXII. 

How  Constantine  received  InstrucHotiy  and  read 

the  Sacred  Scriptures, 

These  things  were  done  shortly  afterwards. 
But  at  the*  time  above  specified,  being  struck 
i¥ith  amazement  at  the  extraordinary  vision,  and 
resolving  to  worship  no  other  God  save  Him 
who  had  appeared  to  him,  he  sent  for  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  His 
doctrines,  and  enquired  who  that  God  was,  and 
what  was  intended  by  the  sign  of  the  vision  he 
ha(}  seen. 

They  affirmed  that   He  was   God,  the   only 

-article  of  Venables,  in  Smith  and  Chectham»  Diet,  x  (1880),  908-9x1, 
■yt\\\i  its  references  and  cuts. 

*  Thus  rather  than  "  on."  Compare  cuts  in  article  of  Venables. 
"It  [the  monogram  of  Christ]  is  often  set  within  a  crown  or  palm 
branch." — l^oUottt  Sacrgd  Archetology,  p.  390.' 

^  [Xia^o^cVov  rod  p  <ara  TO  fLccratrarov.    The  figure  ^|^    would 

seem  to  answer  to  the  description  in  the  text.    Gibbon  gives  two 

specimens,    ^   and    p    as  engraved   from  ancient  monuments. 

Chap.  20,  note  35.  —  Bag.^     The  various  coins  given  by  Venables 

all  have   the   usual   form  of  the  monogram  ^«     Compare  also 

Tvrwhitt,  art.  Manogramt  in  Smith  and  Cheetham;    also  the  art. 
Monogramme du  Christy  in  Martigny,  Did.  d.  ant.  (1877), 476-483. 

*  That  thii  was  no  new  invention  of  Constantine  may  be  seen  w 
comparing  the  following  description  of  an  ordinary  Roman  standara, 
"...  each  cohort  had  for  its  own  ensign  the  serpent  or  dragon, 
which  was  woven  on  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  elevated  on  a  gilt  staff, 
to  which  a  cros«-bar  was  adapted  for  the  purpose  .  .  .under  the 
«agle  or  other  emblem  was  often  placed  a  hend  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror." Yates,  art.  Signa  mtlitnriat  in  Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and 
Rom.  Ant.  (1878),  1044-104^.  ^ 

«"  Which  in  its  full  extent  was  of  great  length."  — 5rtjf..  a» 
cording  to  suggestion  of  Valesitis  of  a  possible  meaning,  but  better 
as  above,  meanins:  the  part  below  thie  cross-bar.  So  Valesius^ 
Christopher  son  ^  tyoo,  Hfolzhergier. 

*  **  MfdaUioBS*'"  —  ^< 


begotten  Son  of  the  one  and  only  God  :  that 
the  sign  which  had  appeared  was  the  symbol  of 
immortality,'  and  the  trophy  of  that  victory  over 
death  which  He  had  gained  in  time  past  when 
sojourning  on  earth.  They  taught  him  also  the 
causes  of  His  advent,  and  explained  to  him  the 
true  account  of  His  incarnation.  Thus  he  was 
instructed  in  these  matters,  and  was  impressed 
with  wonder  at  the  divine  manifestation  which 
had  been  presented  to  his  sight.  Comparing, 
therefore,  the  heavenly  vision  with  the  interpre- 
tation given,  he  found  his  judgment  confirmed ; 
and,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  things  had  been  imparted  to  him  by 
Divine  teaching,  he  determined  thenceforth  to 
devote  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  Inspired 
writings. 

Moreover,  he  made  the  priests  of  God  his 
counselors,  and  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  honor  the  God  who  had  appeared  to  him 
with  all  devotion.  And  after  this,  being  forti- 
fied by  well-grounded  hopes  in  Him,  he  has- 
tened to  quench  the  threatening  fire  of  tyranny. 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 

Of  the  Adulterous    Conduct  of  Maxentius  at 

Rome} 

For  he  who  had  tyrannically  possessed  him- 
self of  the  imperial  city,'  had  proceeded  to 
great  lengths  in  impiety  and  wickedness,  so  as 
to  venture  without  hesitation  on  every  vile  and 
impure  action. 

For  example  :  he  would  separate  women  from 
their  husbands,  and  after  a  time  send  them  back 
to  them  again,  and  these  insults  he  offered  not 
to  men  of  mean  or  obscure  condition,  but  to 
those  who  held  the  first  places  in  the  Roman 
senate.  Moreover,  though  he  shamefully  dis- 
honored almost  numberless  free  women,  he  was 
unable  to  satisfy  his  ungovemed  and  intemperate 
desires.  But '  when  he  assayed  to  corrupt  Chris- 
tian women  also,  he  could  no  longer  secure 
success  to  his  designs,  since  they  chose  rather 
to  submit  their  lives  *  to  death  than  yield  their 
persons  to  be  defiled  by  him. 

*  Both  Socrates  (5.  17)  and  Soxomen  (7.  15)  relate  that  symbols 
of  the  cross  found  in  a  temple  of  Serapis,  on  its  destruction  by  Theo- 
dosius,  were  explained  by  the  Christians  of  the  time  as  symbols  of 
immortality.  Of.  also  Suidas  (ed.  Gasiford,  a  (X834),  3398),  s.  v. 
"Lr^M^f.  \  Valesius  on  Socrates  and  Sozqmen;  Jablonski,  Opnscttla, 
X,  p.  X56-.  The  study  of  the  pre-christian  use  of  the  cross  is  most 
suggestive.  It  suggeitts  at  least  that  in  some  way  the  passion  of 
our  Lord  was  the  realization  of  some  world-prinaple  or  **  natural 
Law." 

*  Compare  the  Church  History,  8.  X4-    ,  , 

'  Maxentius,  made  emperor  l^y  an  uprising  of  the  Prartorian 
GuarHs  in  306. 

'  "  For"  seems  to  exnress  the  author's  real  mraning,  but  both 
punctuation  of  eHitors  and  renderines  of  translators  insist  on  "  but." 

*  Various  readings  of  text  add  "lawfully  married"  women,  and 
R<»nd  them  back  again  '^  grievously  dishonored,"  and  so  Bag.^hyxt 
Heinichen  has  this  reading.    Compare  note  of  Heinichen. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

How  the  Wife  of  a  Prefect  slew  herse^  for 

Chastity's  Sake} 

Now  a  certain  woman,  wife  of  one  of  the 
senators  who  held  the  authority  of  prefect,  when 
she  understood  that  those  who  ministered  to  the 
tyrant  ih  such  matters  were  standing  before  her 
house  (she  was  a  Christian),  and  knew  that  her 
husband  through  fear  had  bidden  them  take  her 
and  lead  her  away,  begged  a  short  space  of  time 
for  arraying  herself  in  her  usual  dress,  and 
entered  her  chamber.  There,  being  left  alone, 
she  sheathed  a  sword  in  her  own  breast,  and 
immediately  expired,  leaving  indeed  her  dead 
body  to  the  procurers,  but  declaring  to  all  man- 
kind, both  to  present  and  future  generations,  by 
an  act  which  spoke  louder  than  any  words,  that 
the  chastity  for  which  Christians  are  famed  is 
the  only  thing  which  is  invincible  and  indestruc- 
tible. Such  was  the  conduct  displayed  by  this 
woman. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Massacre  of  the  Roman  People  by  Maxentius. 

All  men,  therefore,  both  people  and  magis- 
trates, whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  trembled 
through  fear  of  him  whose  daring  wickedness 
was  such  as  I  have  described,  and  were  op- 
pressed by  his  grievous  tyranny.  Nay,  though 
they  submitted  quietly,  and  endured  this  bitter 
servitude,  still  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
t)rrant's  sanguinary  cruelty.  For  at  one  time, 
on  some  trifling  pretense,  ho^  exposed  the  popu- 
lace to  be  slaughtered  by  his  own  body-guard ; 
and  countless  multitudes  of  the  Roman  people 
were  slain  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city  by  the 
lances  and  weapons,  not  of  Scythians  or  bar- 
barians, but  of  their  own  fellow-citizens.  And 
besides  this,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
number  of  senators  whose  blood  was  shed  with 
a  view  to  the  seizure  of  their  respective  estates, 
for  at  different  times  and  on  various  fictitious 
charges,  multitudes  of  them  suffered  death. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Magic  Arts  of  Maxentius  against  Constantine  ; 
and  Famine  at  Rome. 

But  the  crowning  point  of  the  tyrant's  wicked- 
ness was  his  having  recourse  to  sorcery :  some- 
times for  magic  purposes  ripping  up  women 
with  child,  at  other  times  searching  into   the 

*  This  chapter  is  found  abnost  word  for  word  in  the  Cknrch 
Hutory,  8.  14. 


bowels  of  new-bom  infants.  He  slew  lions  also, 
and  practiced  certain  horrid  arts  for  evoking 
demons,  and  averting  the  approaching  war,  hop- 
ing by  these  means  to  get  the  victory.  In  short, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  manifold  acts  of 
oppression  by  which  this  tyrant  of  Rome  en- 
slaved his  subjects:  so  that  by  this  time  they 
were  reduced  to  the  most  extreme  penury  and 
want  of  necessary  food,  a  scarcity  such  as  our 
contemporaries  do  not  remember  ever  before 
to  have  existed  at  Rome.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
Defeat  of  Maxentius' s  Armies  in  Italy, 

Constantine,  however,  filled  with  compassion 
on  account  of  all  these  miseries,  began  to  arm 
himself  with  all  warlike  preparation  against  the 
tyranny.  Assuming  therefore  the  Supreme  God 
as  his  patron,  and  invoking  His  Christ  to  be  his 
preserver  and  aid,  and  setting  the  victorious 
trophy,  the  salutary  symbol,  in  front  of  his  sol- 
diers and  body-guard,  he  marched  with  his 
whole  forces,  trying  to  obtain  again  for  the 
Romans  the  freedom  they  had  inherited  from 
their  ancestors. 

And  whereas,  Maxentius,  trusting  more  in  his 
magic  arts  than  in  the  affection  of  his  subjects, 
dared  not  even  advance  outside  the  city  gates,* 
but  had  guarded  every  place  and  district  and 
city  subject  to  his  tyranny,  with  large  bodies  of 
soldiers,'  the  emperor,  confiding  in  the  help  of 
God,  advanced  against  the  first  and  second 
and  third  divisions  of  the  tyrant's  forces,  de- 
feated them  all  with  ease  at  the  first  assault,^ 
and  made  his  way  into  the  very  interior  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Death  of  Maxentius  on  the  Bridge  of  the  Tiber} 

And  already  he  was  approaching  very  near 
Rome  itself,  when,  to  save  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  fighting  with  all  the  Romans  for  the  ty- 
rant's sake,  God  himself  drew  the  tyrant,  as  it 
were  by  secret  cords,  a  long  way  outside  the 
gates.*      And  now  those  miracles  recorded  in 

*  rfoq^  Molz.  &c.,  add  "  nor  anywhere  else,"  but  Bag.  is  un- 
doubtedly right  in  translating  simply  "  ever  before."  The  chapier  is 
found  substantially  and  in  part  word  for  word  in  the  CMmrck  Hi*' 
i^ry,  8.  14. 

*  "  Because  the  soothsayers  had  foretold  that  if  he  went  out  of  itr 
he  should  perish."    Lact.  Ut  M.  P. 

*  Bag,  adds  "  and  numberless  ambuscades,"  following  Vmlfsimt 
and  1700.  The  word  so  rendered  is  the  word  for  "  companies  of 
soldiers. '  The  rather  awkward  "  multitude  of  heavy-armed  sol- 
diers and  myriads  of  companies  of  soldiers"  may  be  rendered  ^ 
above,  although  "  larger  bodies  of  soldiers  and  limitless  supplies 
suggested  by  the  translation  is  perhaps  the  real  meaning.  He  had 
both  '*  men  and  means." 

*  At  Stgusium,  Turin,  Brescia,  and  Verona. 

*  The  Milvian,  the  present  Ponte  MoUe. 

*  The  present  Ponte  MoUe  is  nearly  8|  kilometers  (tay  i4  miles) 
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Holy  Writ,  which  God  of  old  wrought  against 
the  ungodly  (discredited  by  most  as  fables,  yet 
believed  by  the  faithful),  did  he  in  every  dec^d 
confirm  to  all  alike,  believers  and  unbelievers, 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  wonders.  .  For  as 
once  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion, who  were  worshipers  of  God,  **  Pharaoh's 
chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  his  chosen  chariot-captains  are  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea,"* — so  at  this  time  Maxentius,  and 
the  soldiers  and  guards  *  with  him,  **  went  down 
into  the  depths  like  stone,"  *  when,  in  his  flight 
before  the  divinely-aided  forces  of  Constantine, 
he  essayed  to  cross  the  river  which  1^  in  his 
way,  over  which,  making  a  strong  bridge  of 
boats,  he  had  framed  an  engine  of  destruction, 
fealTy  against  himself,  but  in  the  hope  of  en- 
snaring thereby  him  who  was  beloved  by  God. 
For  his  God  stood  by  the  one  to  protect  him, 
while  the  other,  godless,*  proved  to  be  the 
miserable  contriver  of  these  secret  devices  to 
his  own  ruin.  So  that  one  might  well  say,  "  He 
hath  made  a  pit,  and  digged  it,  and  is  fallen  into 
the  ditch  which  he  made.  His  mischief  shall 
return  upon  his  own  head,  and  his  violence  shall 
come  down  upon  his  own  pate." '  Thus,  in  the 
present  instance,  under  divine  direction,  the 
machine  erected  on  the  bridge,  with  the  ambus- 
cade concealed  therein,  giving  way  unexpectedly 
before  the  appointed  time,  the  bridge  began  to 
sink,  and  the  boats  with  the  men  in  them  went 
bodily  to  the  bottom.*  And  first  the  wretch 
himself,  then  his  armed  attendants  and  guards, 
even  as  the  sacred  oracles  had  before  described, 
"  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters."  •  Fgo  that 
they  who  thus  obtained  victory  from  God  might 
well,  if  not  in  the  same  words,  yet  in  fact  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  people  of  his  great  servant 
Moses,  sing  and  speak  as  they  did  concerning 
the  impious  tyrant  of  old  :  "  Let  us  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  been  glorified  exceedingly : 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the 
sea.  He  is  become  my  helper  and  my  shield 
unto  salvation."  And  again,  "  Who  is  like  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods?  who  is  like 
thee,  glorious  in 'holiness,  marvelous  in  praises, 
doing  wonders  ?  "  ^* 

from  the  Poru  del  Popolo  (at  the  Mons  Pincius).  The  waIIs  at 
that  time  were  the  ones  built  by  Aurelian,  and  are  substantially  the 
same  as  the  present  ones.  This  Pons  Milvius  was  first  built  loo 
years  B.C.,  and  *'  some  part  of  the  first  bridge  is  supposed  to  re- 
main" (Jcnkin,  p.  329).  Compare  Jcnkin,  art.  Bridges,  in  Ehc, 
Brit.  4  (1878),  323,  for  cut  and  description. 

s  Ex.  XV.  1.  This  is  identically  taken  from  the  Septuagint  with 
the  change  ot  only  one  word,  where  Eusebius  gains  little  in  ex- 
changing "  swallowed  up  in"  for  plunged  or  drowned  in. 

♦  "  Heavy  armed  and  light  armed."  *  Ex.  xv.  y 

•  ••  Godless,"  or  if  ai^cv  is  to  be  read,  "  destitute  of  his  aid,"  as 
Bag.  Much  conjecture  has  been  expended  on  this  reading.  Heini- 
chen  has  adcrt. 

7  Ps.  vii.  Z5,  16,  Septuagint  translation. 

*  This  matter  is  discuss^  in  the  Prolegomena. 

•  Ex.  XV.  10. 

*  I'*  Ex.  XV.  I,  a,  zi,  Septuagint  version.  This  whole  chapter 
with  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preceding  are  in  the  Church  History, 
9.9. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Constantine^ 5  Entry  into  Rome, 

Having  then  at  this  time  sung  these  and  such- 
like praises  to  God,  the  Ruler  of  all  and  the 
Author  of  victory,  after  the  example  of  his  great 
servant  Moses,  Constantine  entered  the  imperial 
city  in  triumph.  And  here  the  whole  body  of 
the  senate,  and  others  of  rank  and  distinction 
in  the  city,  freed  as  it  were  from  the  restraint  of 
a  prison,  along  with  the  whole  Roman  populace, 
their  countenances  expressive  of  the  gladness  of 
their  hearts,  received  him  with  acclamations  and 
abounding  joy ;  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
countless  multitudes  of  servants,  greeting  him  as 
deliverer,  preserver,  and  benefactor,  with  inces- 
sant shouts.  But  he,  being  possessed  of  inward 
piety  toward  God,  was  neither  rendered  arro- 
gant by  these  pl^iudits,  nor  uplifted  by  the 
praises  he  heard :  ^  but,  being  sensible  that  he 
had  received  help  from  God,  he  immediately 
rendered  a  thanksgiving  to  him  as  the  Author 
of  his  victory. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Of  the  Statue  of  Constantine  holding  a  Cross, 

and  its  Inscription. 

Moreover,  by  loud  proclamation  and  monu- 
mental inscriptions  he  made  known  to  all  men 
the  salutary  symbol,  setting  up  this  great  trophy 
of  victory  over  his  enemies  in  the  midst  of  the 
imperial  city,  and  expressly  causing  it  to  be 
engraven  in  indelible  characters,  that  the  salu- 
tary symbol  was  the  safeguard  of  the  Roman 
government  and  of  the  entire  empire.  Accord- 
ingly, he  immediately  ordered  a  lofty  spear  in 
the  figure  of  a  cross  to  be  placed  beneath  the 
hand  of  a  statue  representing  himself,  in  the 
most  frequented  part  of  Rome,  and  the  follow- 
ing inscription  to  be  engraved  on  it  in  the  Latin 
language :    by  virtue  of  this  salutary  sign, 

WHICH  IS  THE  TRUE  TEST  OF  VALOR,  I  HAVE 
PRESERVED  AND  UBERATED  YOUR  CITY  FROM  THE 
YOKE  OF  TYRANNY.  I  HAVE  ALSO  SET  AT  LIB- 
ERTY THE  ROMAN  SENATE  AND  PEOPLE,  AND 
RESTORED  THEM  TO  THEIR  ANCIENT  DISTINCTION 
AND  SPLENDOR.* 


'  Compare  Prolegomena  under  Character,  and  also  for  other 
accounts  of  the  univeiyal  joy  under  Life. 
'  Compare  the  Church  History,  9.  9. 

*  So  Heinichen.  This  reading  is  an  emendation  from  the  Ora- 
tion of  Eusebius,  9.  8,  supported  by  one  MS.  The  reading  Fpo^g 
would  be  translated  with  Bai^.  "  many  writings." 

*  Compare  the  Church  History,  9.  9. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Crus^  says,  thai'in  this  inscription  there  arc  trace* 
of  the  Latin  original,  it  gives  a  strong  presumption  that  Eusebiu* 
was  quoting  a  re;«lly  existing  inscription  and  accordingly  that  it  is- 
genuine.  If  so,  of  course  the  probability  of  the  vision  of  the  cross 
is  greatly  increased. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

Rejoicings  throughout  the  Provinces;   and  Con- 
stantine's  Acts  of  Grace, 

Thus  the  pious  emperor,  glorjdng  in  the  con- 
fession of  the  victorious  cross,  proclaimed  the 
Son  of  God  to  the  Romans  with  great  boldness 
of  testimony.  And  the  inhabitants  of  the  cit}% 
one  and  all,  senate  and  people,  reviving,  as  it 
were,  from  the  pressure  of  a  bitter  and  tyran- 
nical domination,  seemed  to  enjoy  purer  rays 
of  light,  and  to  be  born  again  into  a  fresh  and 
new  life.  All  the  nations,  too,  as  far  as  the 
limit  of  the  western  ocean,  being  set  free  from 
the  calamities  which  had  heretofore  beset  them, 
and  gladdened  by  joyous  festivals,  ceased  not  to 
praise  him  as  the  victorious,  the  pious,  the  com- 
mon benefactor :  all,  ix)deed,  with  one  voice  and 
one  mouth,  declared  that  Constantine  had  ap- 
peared by  the  grace  of  God  as  a  general  blessing 
Xcf  mankind.  The  imperial  edict  also  was  every- 
where published,  whereby  those  who  had  been 
wrongfully  deprived  of  their  estates  were  per- 
mitted again  to  enjoy  their  own,  while  those  who 
had  unjustly  suffered  exile  were  recalled  to  their 
homes.  Moreover,  he  freed  from  imprisonment, 
and  from  every  kind  of  danger  and  fear,  those 
who,  by  reason  of  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  had  been 
subject  to  these  sufferings. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

* 

The   Honors  conferred  upon  Bishops^  and  the 
Building  of  Churches. 

The  emperor  also  personally  inviting  the  so- 
ciety of  God's  ministers,  distinguished  them 
with  the  highest  possible  respect  and  honor, 
showing  them  favor  in  deed  and  word  as  persons 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  God.  Accord- 
ingly, they  were  admitted  to  his  table,  though 
mean  in  their  attire  and  outward  appearance; 
yet  not  so  in  his  estimation,  since  he  thought  he 
saw  not  the  man  as  seen  by  the  vulgar  eye,  but 
the  God  in  him.  He  made  them  also  his  com- 
panions in  travel,  believing  that  He  whose  ser- 
vants they  were  would  thus  help  him.  Besides 
this,  he  gave  from  his  own  private  resources 
costly  benefactions  to  the  churches  of  God,  both 
enlarging  and  heightening  the  sacred  edifices,* 
and  embellishing  the  august  sanctuaries  *  of  the 
church  with  abundant  offerings. 

^  "  Oratories,"  or  chapels. 

'  Variously  rendered,  but  seems  to  say  that  the  smaller  buildings 
were  enlarged  and  the  larger  ones  enriched.  The  number  of  build- 
ings which  Constantine  is  claimed  to  have  erecttd  in  Rome  alone  is 
prodigious.  One  meets  at  every  turn  in  the  modem  city  churches 
which  were,  it  is  said,  founded  or  remodeled  by  him.  For  interest- 
ing monograph  which  claims  to  have  established  the  Consiantinian 
foundation  of  many  of  these,  see  CiAMnNi  in  Prolegomena,  under 
LitereUure. 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 

Constantine^ s  Liberality  to  the  Poor, 

He  likewise  distributed  money  largely  to  those 
who  were  in  need,  and  besides  these  showing 
himself  philanthropist  and  benefactor  even  to 
the  heathen,  who  had  no  claim  on  him  ; '  and 
even  for  the  beggars  in  the  forum,  miserable 
and  shifdess,  he  provided,  not  with  money  only, 
or  necessary  food,  but  also  decent  clothing. 
But  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  once  been 
prosperous,  and  had  experienced  a  reverse  of 
circumstances,  his  aid  was  still  more  lavishly 
bestowed.  On  such  persons,  in  a  truly  royal 
spirit,  he  conferred  magnificent  benefactions; 
giving  grants  of  land  to  some,  and  honoring 
others  with  various  dignities.  Orphans  of  the 
unfortunate  he  cared  for  as  a  father,  while  he 
relieved  the  destitution  of  widows,  and  cared 
for  them  with  special  solicitude.  Nay,  he  even 
gave  virgins,  left  unprotected  by  their  p>arents' 
death,  in  marriage  to  wealthy  men  with  whom 
he  was  personally  acquainted.  But  this  he  did 
after  first  bestowing  on  the  brides  such  portions 
as  it  was  fitting  they  should  bring  to  the  com- 
munion of  marriage.*  In  short,  as  the  sun,  when] 
he  rises  upon  the  earth,  liberally  imparts  his 
rays  of  light  to  all,  so  did  Constantine,  proceed- 
ing at  early  dawn  from  the  imperial  palace,  and 
rising  as  it  were  with  the  heavenly  luminary, 
impart  the  rays  of  his  own  beneficence  to  all 
who  came  into  his  presence.  It  was  scarcely  1 
possible  to  be  near  him  without  receiving  some  1 
benefit,  nor  did  it  ever  happen  that  any  who 
had  expected  to  obtain  his  assistance  were  dis-  ; 
appointed  in  their  hope.*  — ' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

How  he  was  present  at  the  Synods  of  Bishops, 

Such,  then,  was  his  general  character  towards 
all.  But  he  exercised  a  peculiar  care  over  the 
church  of  God :  and  whereat,  in  the  several 
provinces  there  were  some  who  differed  from 
each  other  in  judgment,  he,  like  some  general 
bishop  constituted  by  God,  convened  synods  of 
his  ministers.  Nor  did  he  disdain  to  be  present 
and  sit  with  them  in  their  assembly,  but  bore  a 
share  in  their  deliberations,  ministering  to  all 
that  pertained  to  the  peace  of  God.     He  took 

>  So  usually  rendered  literally,  '*  to  those  who  came  to  him  from 
without.'*  but  it  might  rather  mean  *'  foreigners/'  His  generosity 
included  not  only  the  worthy  poor  citizens,  but  foreigners  and 
heggar*. 

'  The  word  used  is  the  ceirMWa,  familiar  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  communion  "  or  "  fellowship  "  of  the  saints.  It  has  the  notion  of 
reciprocity  and  mutual  sharing. 

*  The  {Mpular  proverb  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  spend- 
thrift, as  given  by  Victor,  represents  the  other  side  of  this  liberality. 
Compare  JProlegomena,  under  Character^ 
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his  seat,  too,  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  an  indi- 
vidual amongst  many,  dismissing  his  guards  and 
soldiers,  and  all  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  his 
person ;  but  protected  by  the  fear  of  God,  and 
surrounded  by  the  guardianship  of  his  faithful 
friends.  ^Fhose  whom  he  saw  inclined  to  a  sound 
judgment,  and  exhibiting  a  calm  and  conciliatory 
temper,  received  his  high  approbation,  for  he 
evidently  delighted  in  a  general  harmony  of  sen- 
timent ;  while  he  regarded  the  unyielding  with 
aversion.^ 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

His  Forbearance  with  Unreasonable  Men. 

Moreover  he  endured  with  patience  some 
who  were  exasperated  against  himself,  directing 
them  in  mild  and  gentle  terms  to  control  them- 
selves, and  not  be  turbulent.  And  some  of 
these  respected  his  admonitions,  and  desisted ; 
but  as  to  those  who  proved  incapable  of  sound 
judgment,  he  left  them  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  God,  and  never  himself  desired  harsh  meas- 
ures against  any  one.  Hence  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  the  disaffected  in  Africa  reached  such 
a  pitch  of  violence  as  even  to  venture  on  overt 
acts  of  audacity ;  ^  some  evil  spirit,  as  it  seems 
probable,  being  jealous  of  the  present  great 
prosperity,  and  impelling  these  men  to  atrocious 
deeds,  that  he  might  excite  the  emperor's  anger 
against  them.  He  gained  nothing,  however,  by 
this  malicious  conduct ;  for  the  emperor  laughed 
at  these  proceedings,  and  declared  their  origin 
to  be  from  the  evil  one ;  inasmuch  as  these  were 
not  the  actions  of  sober  persons,  but  of  lunatics 
or  demoniacs;  who  should  be  pitied  rather 
than  punished  \  since  to  punish  madmen  is  as 
great  folly  as  to  sympathize  with  their  condition 
is  supreme  philanthropy.' 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Victories  over  the  Barbarians, 

Thus  the  emperor  in  all  his  actions  honored 
God,  the  Controller  of  all  things,  and  exercised 
an  unwearied  ^  oversight  over  Hi$  churches.  And 
God  requited  him,  by  subduing  all  barbarous  na- 
tiotis  under  his  feet,  so  that  he  was  able  every- 

>  Constantinc,  like  Euaebius  himself,  would  be  a  distinct  "  tolera- 
tionist "  in  modern  theological  controversy.  One  may  imagine  that 
Eusebius  entered  into  favor  with  Constantine  in  this  way.  It  com- 
mends itself  to  our  feeling:  but  after  all,  the  unyielding  Athanasius 
was  a  greater  man  than  Eusebius. 

.  ^  Compare  Prolegomena,  under  Lift  and  Works. 
*  [This  passage  in  the  text  is  defective  or  corrupt.  —  Bag.'\ 
What  is  given  is  substantially  the  conventional  translation  of 
Valtsius^  HtinicheHt  Mol^erger^  and  with  some  variation,  /709 
and  Ba^.  It  is  founded,  however,  on  a  conjectural  reading,  and 
reluctating  against  this,  a  suesestion  may  be  haxarded  — "an  exces- 
sive philanthropy  for  the  folly  of  the  insane,  even  to  the  point  of 
sympathy  for  them." 

>  Some  read  "  unbroken  "  or  "  perfect." 


where  to  raise  trophies  over  his  enemies :  and 
He  proclaimed  him  as  conqueror  to  all  mankind, 
and  made  him  a  terror  to  his  adversaries  :  not 
indeed  that  this  was  his  natural  character,  since 
he  was  rather  the  meekest,  and  gentlest,  and  most 
benevolent  of  men. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Death  of  Maximin}  who  had  attempted  a  Con- 
spiracy^ and  of  Others  whom  Constantine  de- 
tected by  Divine  Revelation, 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  second  of 
those  who  had  resigned  the  throne,  being  de- 
tected in  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  suffered  a 
most  ignominious  death.  He  was  the  first 
whose  pictures,  statues,  <md  all  similar  marks 
of  honor  and  distinction  were  everywhere  de- 
stroyed, on  the  ground  of  his  crimes  and  im- 
piety. After  him  others  also  of  the  same  family 
were  discovered  in  the  act  of  forming*  secret 
plots  against  the  emperor;  all  their  intentions 
being  miraculously  revealed  by  God  through 
visions  to  His  servant. 

For  he  frequently  vouchsafed  to  him  manifes- 
tations of  himself,  the  Divine  presence  appear- 
ing to  him  in  a  most  marvelous  manner,  and 
according  to  him  manifold  intimations  of  future 
events.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  express  in 
words  the  indescribable  wonders  of  Divine  grace 
which  God  was  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  His  ser- 
vant. Surrounded  by  these,  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  security,  rejoicing  in  the  affection 
of  his  subjects,  rejoicing  too  because  he  saw  all 
beneath  his  government  leading  contented  lives ; 
but  above  all  delighted  at  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  churches  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XLVni. 

Celebration  of  Constantine" s  Decennalia, 

While  he  was  thus  circumstanced,  he  com- 
pleted the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  ordered  the  celebration  of  general 
festivals,  and  offered  prayers  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  the  King  of  all,  as  sacrifices  without  flame 
or  smoke.*  And  from  this  employment  he  de- 
rived much  pleasure :  not  so  from  the  tidings  he 
received  of  the  ravages  committed  in  the  Eastern 
provinces. 


1  There  is  long  discussion  of  whether  Maximian  or  Maximin  is 
intended.  To  any  one  who  compares  the  order  of  narration  in  the 
Church  History^  9.  9,  ix,  the  discussion  will  seem  idle,  though  it 
is  curious  that  the  one  most  jealous  and  greedy  of  power  should 
have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  the  abdicators.  ^  It  !«eems  as  if  there 
had  been  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  Eusebius  himself. 

*  Unburnt  oflferings,  meat  offerings. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

How  Licinius  oppressed  the  East 

For*  he  was  informed  that  in  that  quaster  a 
certain  savage  beast  was  besetting  both  the 
church  of  God  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces,  owing,  as  it  were,  to  the  efforts  of 
the  evil  spirit  to  produce  effects  quite  contrary 
to  the  deeds  of  the  pious  emperor :  so  that  the 
Roman  empire,  divided  into  two  parts,  seemed 
to  all  men  to  resemble  night  and  day;  since 
darkness  overspread  the  provinces  of  the  East, 
while  the  brightest  day  illumined  the  inhabitants 
of  the  other  portion.  And  whereas  the  latter 
were  receiving  manifold  blessings  at  the  hand 
of  God,  the  sight  of  these  blessings  proved  in- 
tolerable to  that  envy  which  hates  all  good,  as 
well  as  to  the  tyrant  who  afflicted  the  other 
division  of  the  empire ;  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  government  was  prospering,  and  he 
had  been  honored  by  a  marriage  connection^ 
with  so  great  an  emperor  as  Constantine,  yet 
cared  not  to  follow  the  steps  of  that  pious  prince, 
but  strove  rather  to  imitate  the  evil  purposes  and 
practice  of  the  impious;  and  chose  to  adopt 
the  course  of  those  whose  ignominious  end  he 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  rather  than  to  main- 
tain amicable  illations  with  him  who  was  his 
superior.' 

» 

CHAPTER  L. 

How  Licinius  attempUd  a  Conspiracy  against 

Constantine, 

Accordingly  he  engaged  in  an  implacable 
war  against  his  benefactor,  altogether  regardless 
of  the  laws  of  friendship,  the  obligation  of  oaths, 
the  ties  of  kindred,  and  already  existing  treaties. 
For  the  most  benignant  emperor  had  given  him 
a  proof  of  sincere  affection  in  bestowing  on  him 
the  hand  of  his  sister,  thus  granting  him  the 
privilege  of  a  place  in  family  relationship  and 
his  own  ancient  imperial  descent,  and  investing 
him  also  with  the  rank  and  dignity  of  his  col- 
league in  the  empire.^  But  the  other  took  the 
very  opposite  course,  employing  himself  in 
machinations  against  his  superior,  and  devising 
various  means  to  repay  his  benefactor  with  inju- 
ries. At  first,  pretending  friendship,  he  did  all 
things  by  guile  and  treachery,  expecting  thus  to 
succeed  in  concealing  his  designs ;  but  God 
enabled  his  servant  to  detect  the  schemes  thus 
devised  in  darkness.    Being  discovered,  however. 


icry,  xo.  8.  Compare  rendering  of  MdGiflert.  Molzberger  renders 
**  and  left  him  in  complete  potaettion  of  the  portions  of  the  kingdom 
which  had  fallen  to  his  lot.'* 


in  his  first  attempts,  he  had  recourse  to  fresh 
frauds;  at  one  time  pretending  friendship,  at 
another  claiming  the  protection  of  solemn  trea- 
ties. Then  suddenly  violating  every  engage- 
ment, and  again  beseeching  pardon  by  embassies, 
yet  after  all  shamefully  violating  his  word,  he  at 
last  declared  open  war,  and  with  desperate  in- 
fatuation resolved  thenceforward  to  carry  arms 
against  God  himself,  whose  worshiper  he  knew 
the  emperor  to  be. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Intrigues  of  Licinius  against  the  Bishops^  and 
his  Prohibition  of  Synods. 

And  at  first  he  made  secret  enquiry  respecting 
the  ministers  of  God  subject  to  his  dominion, 
who  had  never,  indeed,  in  any  respect  offended 
against  his  government,  in  order  to  bring  fiadse 
accusations  against  them.  And  when  he  found 
no  ground  of  accusation,  and  had  no  real  ground 
of  objection  against  them,  he  next  enacted  a  law, 
to  the  effect  that  the  bishops  should  never  on 
any  account  hold  communication  with  each  other, 
nor  should  any  one  of  them  absent  himself  on  a 
visit  to  a  neighboring  church ;  nor,  lastly,  should 
the  holding  of  synods,  or  councils  for  the  con- 
sideration of  affairs  of  common  interest,^  be  per- 
mitted. Now  this  was  clearly  a  pretext  for 
displaying  his  malice  against  us.  For  we  were 
compelled  either  to  violate  the  law,  and  thus  be 
amenable  to  pimishment,  or  else,  by  compliance 
with  its  injunctions,  to  nullify  the  statutes  of  the 
Church;  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
important  questions  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment, 
except  by  means  of  synods.  In  other  cases  also 
this  God-hater,  being  determined  to  act  contrary 
to  the  God-loving  prince,  enacted  such  things. 
(For  whereas  the  one  assembled  the  priests  of 
God  in  order  to  honor  them,  and  to  promote 
peace  and  unity  of  judgment ;  the  other,  whose 
object  it  was  to  destroy  everything  that  was 
good,  used  all  his  endeavors  to  destroy  the 
general  harmony. 


CHAPTER   LII. 

Banishment  of  the  Christians^  and  Confiscation 

of  their  Property. 

And  whereas  Constantine,  the  friend  of  God, 
had  granted  to  His  worshipers  freedom  of  access 
to  the  imperial  palaces ;  this  enemy  of  God,  in 
a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  this,  expelled  thence 
all  Christians  subject  to  his  authority.  He  ban- 
ished those  who  had  proved  themselves  his  most 

*  Perhaps  **  synods  or  oounoUs  and  oonferenoes  oo  economic 
matters." 
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faithful  and  devoted  servants,  and  compelled 
others,  on  whom  he  had  himself  conferred  honor 
and  distinction  as  a  reward  for  their  former  emi- 
nent services,  to  the  performance  of  menial 
offices  as  slaves  to  others ;  and  at  length,  being 
bent  on  seizing  the  property  of  all  as  a  windfall, 
for  himself,  he  even  threatened  with  death  those 
who  professed  the  Saviour's  name.  Moreover, 
being  himself  of  a  nature  hopelessly  debased  by 
sensuality,  and  degraded  by  the  continual  prac- 
tice of  adultery  and  other  shameless  vices,  he 
assumed  his  own  worthless  character  as  a  spec- 
imen of  human  nature  generally,  and  denied 
that  the  virtue  of  chastity  and  continence  existed 
among  men. 

CHAPTER  LHI. 

Mdict  that  Women  should  not  meet  with  the 
Men  in  the  Churches. 

Accordingly  he  passed  a  second  law,  which 
enjoined  that  men  should  not  appear  in  company 
with  women  in  the  houses  of  prayer,  and  forbade 
women  to  attend  the  sacred  schools  of  virtue,  or 
to  receive  instruction  from  the  bishops,  direct- 
ing the  appointment  of  women  to  be  teachers 
of  their  own  sex.  These  regulations  being  re- 
ceived with  general  ridicule,  he  devised  other 
means  for  ejecting  the  ruin  of  the  churches. 
He  ordered  that  the  usual  congregations  of  the 
people  should  be  held  in  the  open  country  out- 
side the  gates,  alleging  that  the  open  air  without 
the  city  was  far  more  suitable  for  a  multitude 
than  the  houses  of  prayer  within  the  walls. 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

Tliat  those  who  refuse  to  sacrifice  are  to  be  dis- 
missed from  Military  Service y  and  those  in 
Prison  not  to  be  fed. 

Failing,  however,  to  obtain  obedience  in  this 
respect  also,  at  length  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  gave  orders  that  those  who  held  military 
commissions  in  the  several  cities  of  the  empire 
should  be  deprived  of  their  respective  com- 
mands, in  case  of  their  refusal  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  demons.  Accordingly  the  forces  of  the 
authorities  in  every  province  suffered  the  loss  of 
those  who  worshiped  God ;  and  he  too  who 
had  decreed  this  order  suffered  loss,  in  that  he 
thus  deprived  himself  of  the  prayers  of  pious 
men.  And  why  should  I  still  further  mention 
how  he  directed  that  no  one  should  obey  the 
dictates  of  common  humanity  by  distributing 
food  to  those  who  were  pining  in  prisons,  or 
should  even  pity  the  captives  who  perished  with 
hunger ;  in  short,  that  no  one  should  perform  a 
virtuous  action,  and  that  those  whose  natural 


feelings  impelled  them  to  sympathize  with  their 
fellow-creatures  should  be  prohibited  from  doing 
them  a  single  kindness  ?  Truly  this  was  the  most 
utterly  shameless  and  scandalous  of  all  laws,  and 
one  which  surpassed  the  worst  depravity  of 
human  nature :  a  law  which  inflicted  on  those 
who  showed  mercy  the  same  penalties  as  on 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  their  compassion, 
and  visited  the  exercise  of  mere  humanity  with 
the  severest  punishments.^ 


CHAPTER  LV. 

The  Lawless    Conduct  and   Covetousness  of 

Licinius. 

Such  were  the  ordinances  of  Licinius.  But 
why  should  I  enumerate  his  innovations  respect- 
ing marriage,  or  those  concerning  the  dying, 
whereby  he  presumed  to  abrogate  the  ancient 
and  wisely  established  laws  of  the  Romans,  and 
to  introduce  certain  barbarous  and  cruel  institu- 
tions in  their  stead,  inventing  a  thousand  pre- 
tenses for  oppressing  his  subjects?  Hence  it 
was* that  he  devised  anew  method  of  measuring 
land,  by  which  he  reckoned  the  smallest  portion 
at  more  than  its  actual  dimensions,  from  an 
insatiable  desire  of  acquisition.  Hence  too  he 
registered  the  names  of  country  residents  who 
were  now  no  more,  and  had  long  been  numbered 
with  the  dead,  procuring  to  himself  by  this  ex- 
pedient a  shameful  gain.  His  meanness  was 
unlimited  and  his  rapacity  insatiable.  So  that 
when  he  had  filled  all  his  treasuries  with  gold, 
and  silver,  and  boundless  wealth,  he  bitterly 
bewailed  his  poverty,  and  suffered  as  it  were 
the  torments  of  Tantalus.  But  why  should  I 
mention  how  many  innocent  persons  he  punished 
with  exile  ;  how  much  property  he  confiscated ; 
how  many  men  of  noble  birth  and  estimable 
character  he  imprisoned,  whose  wives  he  handed 
over  to  be  basely  insulted  by  his  profligate  slaves, 
and  to  how  many  married  women  and  virgins  he 
himself  offered  violence,  though  already  feeling 
the  infirmities  of  age?  I  need  not  enlarge  on 
these  subjects,  since  the  enormity  of  his  last 
actions  causes  the  former  to  appear  trifling  and 
of  little  moment.^ 


CHAPTER   LVI. 

At  length  he  undertakes  to  raise  a  Persecution. 

For"  the  final  efforts  of  his  fury  appeared  in 
his  open  hostility  to  the  churches,  and  he  di- 
rected his  attacks  against  the  bishops  themselves, 

*  Compare  Church  History ^  10.  9. 

1  Compare  Church  History^  10.  9,  and  the  same  for  the  follow- 
ing chapters,  in  parts  or  whole. 
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-whom  he  regarded  as  his  worst  adversaries,  bear- 
ing special  enmity  to  those  men  whom  the  great 
and  pious  emperor  treated  as  his  friends.  Ac- 
cordingly he  spent  on  us  the  utmost  of  his  fury, 
and,  being  transported  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason,  he  paused  not  to  reflect  on  the  example 
of  those  who  had  persecuted  the  Christians 
before  him,  nor  of  those  whom  he  himself  had 
been  raised  up  to  punish  and  destroy  for  their 
impious  deeds :  nor  did  he  heed  the  facts  of 
which  he  had  been  himself  a  witness,  though  he 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  chief  originator 
of  these  our  calamities  (whoever  he  was),  smit- 
ten by  the  stroke  of  the  Divine  scourge. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

That  Maximian^  brought  Low  by  a  Fistulous 
Ulcer  with  Worms ^  issued  an  Edict  in  Favor 
of  the  Christians, 

For  whereas  this  man  had  commenced  the 
attack  on  the  churches,  and  had  been  the  first 
to  pollute  his  soul  with  the  blood  of  just  and 
godly  men,  a  judgment  from  God  overtook  him, 
which  at  first  affected  his  body,  but  eventually 
extended  itself  to  his  soul.  For  suddenly  an 
abscess  appeared  in  the  secret  parts  of  his  per- 
son, followed  by  a  deeply  seated  fistulous  ulcer ; 
and  these  diseases  fastened  with  incurable  viru- 
lence on  the  intestines,  which  swarmed  with  a 
vast  multitude  of  worms,  and  emitted  a  pesti- 
lential odor.  Besides,  his  entire  person  had 
become  loaded,  through  gluttonous  excess,  with 
an  enormous  quantity  of  fat,  and  this,  being  now 
in  a  putrescent  state,  is  said  to  have  presented 
to  all  who  approached  him  an  intolerable  and 
dreadful  spectacle.  Having,  therefore,  to  strug- 
gle against  such  sufferings,  at  length,  though 
late,  he  came  to  a  realization  of  his  past  crimes 
against  the  Church ;  and,  confessing  his  sins 
before  God,  he  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  and  hastened  to  issue  imperial 
edicts  and  rescripts  for  the  rebuilding  of  their 
churches,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  them  to 
perform  their  customary  worship,  and  to  offer 
up  prayers  on  his  behalf.* 

CHAPTER  LVni. 

That  Maximin^  who  had  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians^ was  compelled  to  fly,  and  conceal  him- 
self in  the  Disguise  of  a  Slave, 

Such  was  the  punishment  which  he  underwent 

>  [Galerius  Maximian.  The  description  of  his  illness  and  death 
in  the  next  chapter  is  repeated  from  the  author's  Ecelesiasiical 
History^  Bk.  8,  c.  i6.  — Bttf^.\  Compare  translation  of  McGiflert, 
p.  338.  and  note:  also  Lactantius,  De  M.  P.  c.  33. 

'  Compare  edict  in  the  Church  History ^  8.  17. 


who  had  commenced  the  persecution.  He/ 
however,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  who  had 
been  a  witness  of  these  things,  and  known  them 
by  his  own  actual  experience,  all  at  once  ban- 
ished the  remembrance  of  them  from  his  mind, 
and  reflected  neither  on  the  punishment  of  the 
first,  nor  the  divine  judgment  which  had  been 
executed  on  the  second  persecutor.*  The  latter 
had  indeed  endeavored  to  outstrip  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  career  of  crime,  and  prided  himself 
on  the  invention  of  new  tortures  for  us.  Fire 
nor  sword,  nor  piercing  with  nails,  nor  yet  wi]d 
beasts  or  the  depths  of  the  sea  sufficed  him.  In 
addition  to  all  these,  he  discovered  a  new  mode 
of  punishment,  and  issued  an  edict  directing 
that  their  eyesight  should  be  destroyed.  So 
that  numbers,  not  of  men  only,  but  of  women 
and  children,  after  being  deprived  of  the  sight 
of  their  eyes,  and  the  use  of  the  joints  of  their 
feet,  by  mutilation  or  cauterization,  were  con- 
signed in  this  condition  to  the  painful  labor  of 
the  mines.  Hence  it  was  that  this  tyrant  also 
was  overtaken  not  long  after  by  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  at  a  time  when,  confiding  in 
the  aid  of  the  demons  whom  he  worshiped  as 
gods,  and  relying  on  the  countless  multitudes 
of  his  troops,  he  had  ventured  to  engage  in 
battle.  For,  feeling  himself  on  that  occasion 
destitute  of  all  hope  in  God,  he  threw  from  him 
the  imperial  dress  which  so  ill  became  him,  hid 
himself  with  unmanly  timidity  in  the  crowd 
around  him,  and  sought  safety  in  flight.* 

He  afterwards  lurked  about  the  fields  and 
villages  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  hoping  he  should 
thus  be  effectually  concealed.  He  had.  not, 
however,  eluded  the  mighty  and  all-searching 
eye  of  God :  for  even  while  he  was  expecting 
to  pass  the  residue  of  his  days  in  security,  he 
fell  prostrate,  smitten  by  God's  fiery  dart,  and 
his  whole  body  consumed  by  the  stroke  of 
Divine  vengeance  ;  so  that  all  trace  of  the  orig- 
inal lineaments  of  his  person  was  lost,  and  noth- 
ing remained  to  him  but  dry  bones  and  a 
skeleton-like  appearance. 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

That  Maximin,  blinded  by  Disease,  issued  an 
Edict  in  Favor  of  the  Christians, 

And  still  the  stroke  of  God  continued  heavy 
upon  him,  so  that  his  eyes  protruded  and  fell 
from  their  sockets,  leaving  him  quite  blind  :  and 
thus  he  suffered,  by  a  most  righteous  retribution, 
the  very  same  punishment  which  he  had  been 

>  Licinius. 

aximin,  ruler  of  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire. — 


«  (Mj 


was  defeated  by  Licinius,  who  had  much  inferior  forces. 
Compare  Prolegomena,  under  Ltyitt  and  references. 
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the  first  to  devise  for  the  martyrs  of  God.  At 
length,  however,  surviving  even  these  sufferings, 
he  too  implored  pardon  of  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  confessed  his  impious  fighting  against 
God :  he  too  recanted,  as  the  former  persecutor 
had  done  ;  and  by  laws  and  ordinances  explicitly 
acknowledged  his  error  in  worshiping  those 
whom  he  had  accounted  gods,  declanng  that  he 


now  knew,  by  positive  experience,  that  the  God 
of  the  Christians  was  the  only  true  God.  These 
were  facts  which  Licinius  had  not  merely  re- 
ceived on  the  testimony  of  others,  but  of  which 
he  had  himself  had  personal  knowledge :  and 
yet,  as  though  his  understanding  had  been  ob- 
scured by  some  dark  cloud  of  error,  persisted 
in  the  same  evil  course. 


BOOK    II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Secret  Persecution  by  LiciniuSy  who  causes  Some 
Bishops  to  be  put  to  Death  at  Amasia  of 
Pontus. 

In  this  manner,  he  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
continued  to  rush  headlong  towards  that  de- 
struction which  awaits  the  enemies  of  God ;  and 
once  more,  with  a  fatal  emulation  of  their  ex- 
ample whose  ruin  he  had  himself  witnessed  as 
the  consequence  of  their  impious  conduct,  he 
re-kindled  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
like  a  long-extinguished  fire,  and  fanned  the 
unhallowed  flame  to  a  fiercer  height  than  any 
who  had  gone  before  him. 

At  first,  indeed,  though  breathing  fury  and 
threatenings  against  God,  like  some  savage  beast 
of  prey,  or  some  crooked  and  wriggling  serpent, 
he  dared  not,  from  fear  of  Constantine,  openly 
level  his  attacks  against  the  churches  of  God 
subject  to  his  dominion;  but  dissembled  the 
virulence  of  his  malice,  and  endeavored  by 
secret  and  limited  measures  to  compass  the 
death  of  the  bishops,  the  most  eminent  of  whom 
he  found  means  to  remove,  through  charges  laid 
against  them  by  the  governors  of  the  several 
provinces.  And  the  manner  in  which  they 
suffered  had  in  it  something  strange,  and  hither- 
to unheard  of.  At  all  events,  the  barbarities 
perpetrated  at  Amasia  of  Pontus  stirpassed  every 
known  excess  of  cruelty. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Demolition  of  Churches;  and  Butchery  of  the 

Bishops, 

For  in  that  city  some  of  the  churches,  for  the 
second  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
persecutions,  were  leveled  with  the  ground,  and 
others  were  closed  by  the  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral districts,  in  order  to  prevent  any  who  fre- 
quented them  from  assembling  together,  or 
rendering  due  worship  to  God.  For  he  by 
whose  orders  these  outrages  were  committed 
was  too  conscious  of  his  own  crimes  to  expect 
that  these  sendees  were  performed  with  any 
view  to  his  benefit^  and  was  convinced  that  all 
we  did,  and  all  our  endeavors  to  obtain  the 
favor  of  God,  were  oil  Constantine's  behalf. 


These  servile  governors^  then,  feeling  assured 
that  such  a  course  would  be  pleasing  to  the 
impious  tyrant,  subjected  the  most  distinguished 
prelates  of  the  chturches  to  capital  punishment. 
Accordingly,  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  no 
crime  were  led  away,  without  cause '  punished 
like  murderers :  and  some  suffered  a  new  kind 
of  death,  having  their  bodies  cut  piecemeal ; 
and,  after  this  cruel  punishment,  more  horrible 
than  any  named  in  tragedy,  being  cast,  as  a  food 
to  fishes,  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The  result 
of  these  horrors  was  again,  as  before,  the  flight 
of  pious  men,  and  once  more  the  fields  and 
deserts  received  the  worshipers  of  God.  The 
tyrant,  having  thus  far  succeeded  in  his  object, 
he  farther  determined  to  raise  a  general  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians :  •  and  he  would  have 
accomplished  his  purpose,  nor  could  anything 
have  hindered  him  fh>m  carrying  his  resolution 
into  effect,  had  not  he  who  defends  his  own  an- 
ticipated the  coming  evil,  and  by  his  special 
guidance  conducted  his  servant  Constantine  to 
this  part  of  the  empire,  causing  him  to  shine 
forth  as  a  brilliant  light  in  the  midst  of  the  dark- 
ness and  gloomy  night 


CHAPTER  III. 

How  Constantine  was  stirred  in  Behaff  of  the 
Christians  thus  in  Danger  of  Persecution. 

He,  perceiving  the  evils  of  which  he  had  heard 
to  be  no  longer  tolerable,  took  wise  counsel,  and 
tempering  the  natural  clemency  of  his  character 
with  a  certain  measure  of  severity,  hastened  to 
succor  those  who  were  thus  grievously  oppressed. 
For  he  judged  that  it  would  rightly  be  deemed 
a  pious  and  holy  task  to  secure,  by  the  removal' 
of  an  individual,  the  safety  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  human  race.  He  judged  too,  that  if  he 
listened  to  the  dictates  of  clemency  only,  and 
bestowed  his  pity  on  one  utterly  unworthy  of  it, 
this  would,  on  the  one  hand,  confer  no  real 
benefit  on  a  man  whom  nothing  would  induce 
to  abandon  his  evil  practices,  and  whose  fiiry 
against  his  subjects  would  only  be  likely  to  in- 

^  Literally,  "  the  flatterers  and  time-servers  about  him.** 

«  Or  ••  openly." 

»  [The  readme  in  the  text  is  towt«i',  but  should  be  wiiTw* ,  of 
a// Christiana,  as  it  is  in  Hist.  Eccles.  Bk.  xo,  c  8,  from  which  this 
passage  is  almost  verbally  taken.  —  Bag.^ 
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crease;^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
suffered  from  his  oppression  would  thus  be  for- 
ever deprived  of  all  hope  of  deliverance. 

Influenced  by  these  reflections,  the  emperor 
resolved  without  farther  delay  to  extend  a  pro- 
tecting hand  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  such 
an  extremity  of  distress.  He  accordingly  made 
the  usual  warlike  preparations,  and  assembled 
his  whole  forces,  both  of  horse  and  foot.  But 
before  them  all  was  carried  the  standard  which 
I  have  before  described,  as  the  symbol  of  his  full 
confidence  in  God. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

That  Constantine  prepared  himself  for  the  War 
by  Prayer :  Licinius  by  the  Practice  of  Divi- 
nation. 

He  took  with  him  also  the  priests  of  God, 
feeling  well  assured  that  now,  if  ever,  he  stood 
in  need  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  thinking 
it  right  that  they  should  constantly  be  near  and 
about  his  person,  as  most  trusty  guardians  of  the 
soul. 

Now,  as  soon  as  the  tyrant  understood  that 
Constantine's  victories  over  his  enemies  were 
secured  to  him  by  no  other  means  than  the  co- 
operation of  God,  and  that  the  persons  above 
alluded  to  were  continually  with  him  and  about 
his  person ;  and  besides  this,  that  the  symbol  of 
the  salutary  passion  preceded  both  the  emperor 
himself  and  his  whole  army ;  he  regarded  these 
precautions  with  ridicule  (as  might  be  expected), 
at  the  same  time  mocking  and  reviling  the  em- 
peror with  blasphemous  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  gathered  round  him- 
self Egyptian  diviners  and  soothsayers,  with  sor- 
cerers and  enchanters,  and  the  priests  and  proph- 
ets of  those  whom  he  imagined  to  be  gods.  He 
then,  after  offering  the  sacrifices  which  he  thought 
the  occasion  demanded,  enquired  how  far  he 
might  reckon  on  a  successful  termination  of  the 
war.  They  replied  with  one  voice,  that  he  would 
unquestionably  be  victorious  over  his  enemies, 
and  triumphant  in  the  war :  and  the  oracles 
everywhere  held  out  to  him  the  same  prospect 
in  copious  and  elegant  verses.  The  soothsayers 
certified  him  of  favorable  omens  from  the  flight 
of  birds ;  the  priests  ^  declared  the  same  to  be 
indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  entrails  of  their 
victims.  Elevated,  therefore,  by  these  fallacious 
assurances,  he  boldly  advanced  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  prepared  for  battle. 

^  Thif  seems  to  intend  some  exoneration  of  Constantine,  explain- 
ing^  why  he  was  what  the  heathen  called  "  faithless "  towards  Li- 
cinius. 

1  Soothsayers  and  priests.  These  were  technically  "  augurs  ** 
and  "  haruspices."  Gmipare  for  their  functions  the  articles  A  ug^r^ 
DrvinaiiOf  and  HamsftceM,  in  Smith,  Diet,  Gr,  and  Rom,  Ant. 


CHAPTER  V. 

What  Licinius y  while  sacrificing  in  a  Grove ,  said 
concerning  Idols,  and  concerning  Christ 

And  when  he  was  now  ready  to  engage,  he 
desired  the  most  approved  of  his  body-guard ' 
and  his  most  valued  friends  to  meet  him  in  one 
of  the  places  which  they  consider  sacred.  It 
was  a  well-watered  and  shady  grove,  and  in  it 
were  several  marble  statues  of  those  whom  he 
accounted  to  be  gods.  After  lighting  tapers 
and  performing  the  usual  sacrifices  in  honor  of 
these,  he  is  said  to  have  delivered  the  following 
speech : 

"  Friends  and  fellow-soldiers !  These  are  our 
country's  gods,  and  these  we  honor  with  a  wor- 
ship derived  from  our  remotest  ancestors.  But 
he  who  leads  the  army  now  opposed  to  us  has 
proved  false  to  the  religion  of  his  forefathers, 
and  adopted  atheistic  sentiments,  honoring  in 
his  infatuation  some  strange  and  unheard-of 
Deity,  with  whose  despicable  standard  he  now 
disgraces  his  army,  and  confiding  in  whose  aid 
he  has  taken  up  arms,  and  is  now  advancing,  not 
so  much  against  us  as  against  those  very  gods 
whom  he  has  forsaken.  However,  the  present 
occasion  shall  prove  which  of  us  is  mistaken  in 
his  judgment,  and  shall  decide  between  our  gods 
and  those  whom  our  adversaries  profess  to  honor. 
For  either  it  will  declare  the  victory  to  be  ours, 
and  so  most  justly  evince  that  our  gods  are  the 
true  saviours  and  helpers ;  or  else,  if  this  God  of 
Constantine's,  who  comes  we  know  not  whence, 
shall  prove  superior  to  our  deities  (who  are  many, 
and  in  point  of  numbers,  at  least,  have  the  advan- 
tage), let  no  one  henceforth  doubt  which  god 
he  ought  to  worship,  but  attach  himself  at  once 
to  the  superior  power,  and  ascribe  to  him  the 
honors  of  the  victory.  Suppose,  then,  this  strange 
God,  whom  we  now  regard  with  ridicule,  should 
really  prove  victorious ;  then  indeed  we  must 
acknowledge  and  give  him  honor,  and  so  bid  a 
long  farewell  to  those  for  whom  we  light  our  ta- 
pers in  vain.  But  if  our  own  gods  triumph  (as 
they  undoubtedly  will),  then,  as  soon  as  we  have 
secured  the  present  victory,  let  us  prosecute  the 
war  without  delay  against  these  despisers  of  the 
gods." 

Such  were  the  words  he  addressed  to  those 
then  present,  as  reported  not  long  after  to  the 
writer  of  this  history  by  some  who  heard  them 
spoken.^  And  as  soon  as  he  had  concluded  his 
speech,  he  gave  orders  to  his  forces  to  commence 
the  attack. 

I  Literally^  "  shield-bearers,"  but  here  relates  to  a  chosen  body 
of  guards,  as  in  the  Macedonian  army.  Compare  Liddell  and  Scott, 
Lex.  s.v.  v»ra<nri«rTiJ«. 

'  The  whole  passage  seems  altogether  too  appropriate  to  receive 
ready  credence;  but  it  is  worth  noting  here  how  Euaebius  "  quotes 
his  authors,"  and  seems  to  give  the  thing  for  what  it  is  worth.  Keep- 
ing perhaps  the  same  modicum  of  reservation  for  the  hearers'  rela- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

An  Apparition  seen  in  the  Cities  subject  to  Lici- 
nius^  as  of  Constantine*s  Troops  passing 
through  them. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  a  su- 
pernatural appearance  is  said  to  have  been 
observed  in  the  cities  subject  to  the  tyrant's 
rule.  Different  detachments  of  Constantine's 
army  seemed  to  present  themselves  to  the  view, 
marching  at  noonday  through  these  cities,  as 
though  they  had  obtained  the  victory.  In  real- 
ity, not  a  single  soldier  was  anywhere  present  at 
the  time,  and  yet  this  appearance  was  seen 
through  the  agency  of  a  divine  and  superior 
power,  and  foreshadowed  what  was  shortly  com- 
ing to  pass.  For  as  soon  as  the  armies  were 
ready  to  engage,  he  who  had  broken  through 
the  ties  of  friendly  alliance^  was  the  first  to 
commence  the  battle;  on  which  Constantine, 
calling  on  the  name  of  "  God  the  Supreme  Sav- 
iour,'' and  giving  this  as  the  watchword  to  his  sol- 
diers, overcame  him  in  this  first  conflict :  and  not 
long  after  in  a  second  battle  he  gained  a  still 
more  important  and  decisive  victory,  the  salu- 
tary trophy  preceding  the  ranks  of  his  army. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

That  Victory  everywhere  followed  the  Presence 
of  the  Standard  of  the  Cross  in  Battle. 

Indeed,  wherever  this  appeared,  the  enemy 
soon  fled  before  his  victorious  troops.  And  the 
emperor  perceiving  this,  whenever  he  saw  any 
part  of  his  forces  hard  pressed,  gave  orders  that 
the  salutary  trophy  should  be  moved  in  that 
direction,  like  some  triumphant  charm  >  against 
disasters :  at  which  the  combatants  were  divinely 
inspired,  as  it  were,  with  fresh  strength  and 
courage,  and  immediate  victory  was  the  result 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

That  Fifty  Men  were  selected  to  carry  the  Cross, 

AccoRDiNGLv,  he  selected  those  of  his  body- 
guard who  were  most  distinguished  for  personal 
strength,  valor,  and  piety,  and  intrusted  them 
with  the  sole  care  and  defense  of  the  standard. 
There  were  thus  no  less  than  fifty  men  whose 
only  duty  was  to  surround  and  vigilantly  defend 

tive  imagination  and  memory,  when  relating  after  the  events,  that 
the  modem  reader  does. 

'  [Licinius  was  suspected  of  having  secretly  countenanced  Bas- 
sianus  (who  had  married  Constantine's  sister  Anastasia,  and  received 
the  rank  of  Caesar)  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy.  Vide  Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Falif  chap.  14.  —  BagJ]  Compare  Prolegomena,  under 
Life. 

^  Or  "  remedy";  i.c.  that  which  keeps  off  harm. 


the  standard,  which  they  carried  each  in  turn 
on  their  shoulders.  These  circumstances  were 
related  to  the  writer  of  this  narrative  by  the 
emperor  himself  in  his  leisure  moments,  long 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  events:  and  he 
added  another  incident  well  worthy  of  being 
recorded. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

That  One  of  the  Cross-bearers ^  who  fled  from 
his  Post,  was  slain  :  while  Another^  whofcuth- 
fully  stood  his  Ground^  was  preserved. 

For  he  said  that  once,  during  the  very  heat 
of  an  engagement,  a  sudden  tumult  and  panic 
attacked  his  army,  which  threw  the  soldier  who 
then  bore  the  standard  into  an  agony  of  ..fear,  so 
that  he  handed  it  over  to  another,  in  order  to 
secure  his  own  escape  fix>m^  the  battle.  As 
soon,  however,  as  his  comrade  had  received  it, 
and  he  had  withdrawn,  and  resigned  all  charge 
of  the  standard,  he  was  struck  in  the  belly  by  a 
dart,  which  took  his  life.  Thus  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  cowardice  and  unfaithfulness,  and 
lay  dead  on-  the  spot :  but  the  other,  who  had 
taken  his  place  as  the  bearer  of  the  salutary 
standard,  found  it  to  be  the  safeguard  of  his 
life.  For  though  he  was  assailed  by  a  continual 
shower  of  darts,  the  bearer  remained  unhurt, 
the  staff  of  the  standard  receiving  every  weapon. 
It  was  indeed  a  truly  marvelous  circumstance, 
that  the  enemies'  darts  all  fell  within  and  re- 
mained in  the  slender  circumference  of  this 
spear,  and  thus  saved  the  standard-bearer  from 
death;  so  that  none  of  those  engaged  in  this 
service  ever  received  a  wound. 

This  story  is  none  of  mine,  but  for  this,^  too, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  emperor's  own  authority, 
who  related  it  in  my  hearing  along  with  other 
matters.  And  now,  having  thus  through  the 
power  of  God  secured  these  first  victories,  he 
put  his  forces  in  motion  and  continued  his 
onward  march. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Various  Battles^  and  Constantine^ s  Victories, 

The  van,  however,  of  the  enemy,  unable  to 
resist  the  emperor's  first  assault,  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  prostrated  themselves  at  bis 
feet.  All  these  he  spared,  rejoicing  to  save 
human  life.  But  there  were  others  who  still 
'  continued  in  arms,  and  engaged  in  battle.  These 
the  emperor  endeavored  to  conciliate  by  friendly' 


1  [IlaAtF.  "  again,"  alluding  to  the  former  miracle,  the  vi«on  of 
the  cross,  which  Eusebius  does  not  venture  to  attest  himself,  bat 
relates  on  the  word  and  oath  of  Constaatiiie.  Vide  Bk.  1,  cc.  aft 
and  30. — Bag^ 
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overtures,  but  when  these  were  not  accepted  he 
ordered  his  army  to  commence  the  attack.  On 
this  they  immediately  turned  and  betook  them- 
selves to  flight ;  and  some  were  overtaken  and 
slain  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  while  others 
fell  on  each  other  in  the  confusion  of  their  flight, 
and  perished  by  the  swords  of  their  comrades. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Flighty  and  Magic  Arts  of  Licinius, 

In  these  circumstances  their  commander, 
finding  himself  bereft  of  the  aid  of  his  followers,' 
having  lost  his  lately  numerous  array,  both  of 
regular  and  allied  forces,  having  proved,  too,  by 
experience,  how  vain  his  confidence  had  been 
in  those  whom  he  thought  to  be  gods,  ignomini- 
ously  took  to  flight,  by  which  indeed  he  effected 
his  escape,  and  secured  his  personal  safety,  for  the 
pious  emperor  had  forbidden  his  soldiers  to  fol- 
low him  too  closely,^  and  thus  allowed  him  an 
opportunity  for  escape.  And  this  he  did  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  hereafter,  on  conviction  of 
the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  be  induced  to 
abandon  his  insane  and  presumptuous  ambition, 
and  return  to  sounder  reason.  So  Constantine, 
in  his  excessive  humanity,  thought  and  was 
willing  patiently  to  bear  past  injuries,  and  ex- 
tend his  forgiveness  to  one  who  so  ill  deserved 
it ;  but  Licinius,  far  from  renouncing  his  evil 
practices,  still  added  crime  to  crime,  and  ven- 
tured on  more  daring  atrocities  than  ever.  Nay, 
once  more  tampering  with  the  detestable  arts  of 
magic,  he  again  was  presumptuous :  so  that  it 
might  well  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  of  the 
Egyptian  tyrant  of  old,  that  God  had  hardened 
his  heart.' 

CHAPTER    XII. 

How  Constantine^  after  praying  in  his  Taber- 
nacUy  obtained  the  Victory, 

But  while  Licinius,  giving  himself  up  to  these 
impieties,  rushed  blindly  towards  the  gulf  of 
destruction,  the  emperor  on  the  other  hand, 
when  he  saw  that  he  must  meet  his  enemies  in 
a  second  battle,  devoted  the  intervening  time  to 
his  Saviour.  He  pitched  the  tabernacle  of  the 
cross '  outside  and  at  a  distance  from  his  camp, 
and  there  passed  his  time  in  a  pure  and  holy 
manner,  offering  up  prayers  to  God ;  following 
thus  the  example  of  his   ancient  prophet,  of 

y  "  Slaves,"  a  word  which  has  frequently  been  used  by  Eusebius 
in  this  literal  sense. 

*  This  idiom  here  is  nearly  the  English,  "  followed  on  the  heels  " 
of  any  one.  *  Ejt.  ix.  is, 

^  [This  tabernacle,  which  Constantine  always  carried  with  him 
in  his  military  expeditions,  is  described  by  Sosomen,  Bk.  z,  c.  8;  see 
English  translation. — Bag',] 


whom  the  sacred  oracles  testify,  that  he  pitched 
the  tabernacle  without  the  camp.'  He  was 
attended  only  by  a  few,  whose  faith  and  pious 
devotion  he  highly  esteemed.  And  this  custom 
he  continued  to  observe  whenever  he  meditated 
an  engagement  with  the  enemy.  For 'he  was 
deliberate  in  his  measures,  the  better  to  insure 
safety,  and  desired  in  everything  to  be  directed 
by  divine  counsel.  And  making  earnest  sup- 
plications  to  God,  he  was  always  honored  after 
a  little  with  a  manifestation  of  his  presence. 
And  then,  as  if  moved  by  a  divine  impulse,  he 
would  rush  from  the  tabernacle,  and  suddenly 
give  orders  to  his  army  to  move  at  once  without 
delay,  and  on  the  instant  to  draw  their  swords. 
On  this  they  would  immediately  commence  the 
attack,  fight  vigorously,  so  as  with  incredible 
celerity  to  secure  the  victory,  and  raise  trophies 
of  victory  over  their  enemies. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

His  Humane  Treatment  of  Prisoners. 

Thus  the  emperor  and  his  army  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  act,  whenever  there  was  a 
prospect  of  an  engagement ;  for  his  God  was 
ever  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  he  desired  to 
do  everything  according  to  his  will,  and  con- 
scientiously to  avoid  any  wanton  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  He  was  anxious  thus  for  the  preser- 
vation not  only  of  his  own  subjects,  but  even  of 
his  f  nemies.  Accordingly  he  directed  his  vic- 
torious troops  to  spare  the  lives  of  their  pris- 
oners, admonishing  them,  as  human  beings,  not 
to  forget  the  claims  of  their  common  nature. 
And  whenever  he  saw  the  passions  of  his  sol- 
diery excited  beyond  control,  he  repressed  their 
fury  by  a  largess  of  money,  rewarding  every 
man  who  saved  the  life  of  an  enemy  with  a 
certain  weight  of  gold.  And  the  emperor's  own 
sagacity  led  him  to  discover  this  inducement  to 
spare  human  life,  so  that  great  numbers  even  of 
the  barbarians  were  thus  saved,  and  owed  their 
lives  to  the  emperor's  gold. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  Farther  Mention  of  his  Prayers  in  the 

Tal>emcule. 

Now  these,  and  a  thousand  such  acts  as  these, 
were  familiarly  and  habitually  done  by  the  em- 
peror. And  on  the  present  occasion  he  retired, 
as  his  custom  was  before  battle,  to  the  privacy 
of  his  tabernacle,  and  there  employed  his  time 
in   prayer  to  God.     Meanwhile  he  strictly  ab- 

*  [Alluding  to  Ex.  xxxiii.  7,  &c.  —  Bag.] 
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stained  from  anything  like  ease,  or  luxurious 
living,  and  disciplined  himself  by  fasting  and 
bodily  mortification,  implbring  the  favor  of  God 
by  supplication  and  prayer,  that  he  might  ob- 
tain his  concurrence  and  aid,  and  be  ready  to 
execute 'whatever  he  might  be  pleased  to  sug- 
gest to  his  thoughts.  In  short,  he  exercised  a 
vigilant  care  over  all  alike,  and  interceded  with 
God  as  much  for  the  safety  of  his  enemies  as 
for  that  of  his  own  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Treacherous  Friendship^  and  Idolatrous  Prac- 
tices of  Licinius, 

And  inasmuch  as  he  who  had  lately  fled 
before  him  now  dissembled  his  real  sentiments, 
and  again  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  friendship 
and  alliance,  the  emperor  thought  fit,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  grant  his  request,'  in  the 
hope  that  such  a  measure  might  be  expedient, 
and  generally  advantageous  to  the  community. 
Licinius,  however,  while  he  pretended  a  ready 
submission  to  the  terms  prescribed,  and  attested 
his  sincerity  by  oaths,  at  this  very  time  was 
secretly  engaged  in  collecting  a  military  force, 
and  again  meditated  war  and  strife,  inviting  even 
the  barbarians  to  join  his  standard,'  and  he  be- 
gan also  to  look  about  him  for  other  gods,  hav- 
ing been  deceived  by  those  in  whom  he  had 
hitherto  trusted.  And,  without  bestowing  a 
thought  on  what  he  had  himself  publicly  spoken 
on  the  subject  of  fialse  deities,  or  choosing  to 
acknowledge  that  God  who  had  fought  on  the 
side  of  Constantine,  he  made  himself  ridiculous 
by  seeking  for  a  multitude  of  new  gods. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

How  Licinius  counseled  his  Soldiers  not  to  attcuk 
the  Standard  of  the  Cross, 

Having  now  learned  by  experience  the  Divine 
and  mysterious  power  which  resided  in  the  salu- 

>  ["  He  consented  to  leave  his  rival,  or,  as  he  again  styled-Li- 
cinius,  his  friend  and  brother,  in  the  possession  of  Thrace,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  but  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dalmatia, 
Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  yielded  to  the  Western  empire, 
and  the  dominions  of  Constantine  now  extended  from  the  confines  of 
Caledonia  to  the  extremity  of  Peloponnesus."  —  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  chap.  XIV.  —  ^a^.] 

*  [Gibbon  (chap.  XIV.)  says  that  the  reconciliation  of  Constan* 
tine  and  Licinius  maintained,  above  eight  yeart,  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Roman  world.  If  this  be  true,  it  mvf  be  regarded  as  one  proof 
that  our  author's  work  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  general  sketch 
of  Constantine's  life  and  character  than  as  a  minutely  correct  his- 
torical document,  •—^a^.]  There  is  either  a  strange  lack  of  per- 
roective  in  this  account,  or  else  Eusebius  omits  all  account  of  the 
nrst  wars  with  Licinius  (314)  which  resulted  in  the  divwion  of  ter- 
ritory mentioned  in  the  above  note.  This  latter  view  is  plausible 
on  comparison  with  the  account  in  the  Church  History.  In  this 
view  the  conditions  referred  to  above  relate  to  the  terms  on  which 
Licinius  was  spaml  on  Constantia's  reouest,  and  what  follows  is 
the  explanation  of  the  alleged  oath-breaking  of  Constantine  in  put- 
ting Licinius  to  death. 


tary  trophy,  by  means  of  which  Constantine's 
army  had  become  habituated  to  victory,  he  ad- 
monished his  soldiers  never  to  direct  their 
attack  against  this  standard,  nor  even  incau- 
tiously to  allow  their  eyes  to  rest  upon  it ;  assur- 
ing them  that  it  possessed  a  terrible  power,  and 
was  especially  hostile  to  him;  so  that  they 
would  do  well  carefully  to  avoid  any  collision 
with  it.  And  now,  having  given  these  direc- 
tions, he  prepared  for^a  decisive  conflict  with 
him  whose  humanity  prompted  him  still  to  hesi- 
tate, and  to  postpone  the  fate  which  he  foresaw 
awaited  his  adversary.  The  enemy,  however, 
confident  in  the  aid  of  a  multitude  of  gods, 
advanced  to  the  attack  with  a  powerfiil  array  of 
military  force,  preceded  by  certain  images  of 
the  dead,  and  lifeless  statues,  as  their  defense. 
On  the  other  side,  the  emperor,  secure  in  the 
armor  of  godliness,  opposed  to  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  the  salutary  and  life-giving  sign,  as 
at  once  a  terror  to  the  foe,  and  a  protection 
from  every  harm.  And  for  a  while  he  paused, 
and  preserved  at  first  the  attitude  of  forbearance, 
from  respect  to  the  treaty  of  peace  to  which  he 
had  given  his  sanction,  that  he  might  not  be  the 
first  to  commence  the  contest. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Constantine^ s  Victory. 

But  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  his  adver- 
saries persisted  in  their  resolution,  and  were 
already  drawing  their  swords,  he  gave  free  scope 
to  his  indignation,  and  by  a  single  charge '  over- 
threw in  a  moment  the  entire  body  of  the 
enemy,  thus  triumphing  at  once  over  tiiem  and 
their  gods. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

Death  of  Licinius y  and  Celebration  of  the  Event. 

He  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  this  adver- 
sary of  God  and  his  followers  according  to  the 
laws  of  war,  and  consign  them  to  fitting  punish- 
ment. Accordingly  the  tyrant  himself,  and  they 
whose  counsels  had  supported  him  in  his  im- 
piety, were  together  subjected  to  the  just  pun- 
ishment of  death.  After  this,  those  who  had  so 
lately  been  deceived  by  their  vain  confidence 
in  false  deities,  acknowledged  with  unfeigned 
sincerity  the  God  of  Constantine,  and  openly 
professed  their  belief  in  him  as  the  true  and 
only  God. 


1  •« 


With  one  shout  and  charge."  This  does  not  a^ree  with  the 
account  of  the  final  struggle  by  which  Licinius  came  wto  Constan- 
tine's  power,  as  generally  given,  and  lends  some  probability  to  the 
view  tnat  after  he  had  bMn  captured  he  again  revolted. 
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CHAFFER  XIX. 

Rejoicings  and  Festivities. 

And  now,  the  impious  being  thus  removed, 
the  sun  once  more  shone  brightly  after  the 
gloomy  cloud  of  tyrannic  power.  Each  sepa- 
rate portion  of  the  Roman  dominion  became 
blended  with  the  rest;  the  Eastern  nations 
united  with  those  of  the  West,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  empire  was  graced  as  it 
were  by  its  head  in  the  person  of  a  single  and 
supreme  ruler,  whose  sole  authority  pervaded 
the  whole.  Now  too  the  bright  rays  of  the 
light  of  godliness  gladdened  the  days  of  those 
who  had  heretofore  been  sitting  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death.  Past  sorrows  were  no 
more  remembered,  for  all  united  in  celebrating 
the  praises  of  the  victorious  prince,  and  avowed 
their  recognition  of  his  preserver  as  the  only 
true  God.  Thus  he  whose  character  shone  with 
all  the  virtues  of  piety,  the  emperor  Victor,  for 
he  had  himself  adopted  this  name  as  a  most 
iitting  appellation  to  express  Gthe  victory  which 
God  had  granted  him  over  all  who  hated  or 
opposed  him,^  assumed  the  dominion  of  the 
East,  and  thus  singly  governed  the  Roman  em- 
pire, re-united,  as  in  former  times,  under  one 
head.  Thus,  as  he  was  the  first  to  proclaim  to 
all  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God,  so  he  himself, 
as  sole  sovereign  of  the  Roman  world,  extended 
his  authority  over  the  whole  human  race.  Every 
apprehension  of  those  evils  under  the  pressure 
of  which  all  had  suffered  was  now  removed ; 
men  whose  heads  had  drooped  in  sorrow  now 
regarded  each  other  with  smiling  countenances, 
and  looks  expressive,  of  their  inward  joy.  With 
processions  and  hymns  of  praise  they  first  of  all, 
as  they  were  told,  ascribed  the  supreme  sover- 
eignty to  God,  as  in  truth  the  King  of  kings ; 
and  then  with  continued  acclamations  rendered 
honor  to  the  victorious  emperor,  and  the  Caesars, 
his  most  discreet  and  pious  sons.  The  former 
afflictions  were  forgotten,  and  all  past  impieties 
forgiven :  while  with  the  enjoyment  of  present 
happiness  was  mingled  the  expectation  of  con- 
tinued blessings  in  the  future. 


CHAFFER  XX. 

Constantine^ s  Enactments  in  Favor  of  the  Con- 
fessors. 

Moreover,  the  emperor's  edicts,  permeated 
with  his  humane  spirit,  were  published  among 
us  also,  as  they  had  been  among  the  inhabitants 

^  Like  very  many  other  things  which  Eusebius  tellt  of  Constan- 
tine|  that  which  was  entirely  customary  with  other  emperors  as  well 
as  Constantine  has  the  appearance  of  being  peculiar  to  him.  Victor 
is  a  common  title  of  various  emperors. 


of  the  Other  division  of  the  empire;  and  his 
laws,  which  breathed  a  spirit  of  piety  toward 
God,  gave  promise  of  manifold  blessings,  since 
they  secured  many  advantages  to  his  provincial 
subjects  in  every  nation,  and  at  the  same  time 
prescribed  measures  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  churches  of  God.)  For  first  of  all  they  re- 
called those  who,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal 
to  join  in  idol  worship,  had  been  driven  to  exile, 
or  ejected  from  their  homes  by  the  governors  of 
their  respective  provinces.  In  the  next  place, 
they  relieved  from  their  burdens  those  who  for 
the  same  reason  had  been  adjudged  to  serve  in 
the  civil  courts,  and  ordained  restitution  to  be 
made  to  any  who  had  been  deprived  of  prop- 
erty. They  too,  who  in  the  time  of  trial  had 
signalized  themselves  by  fortitude  of  soul  in  the 
cause  of  God,  and  had  therefore  been  con- 
demned to  the  painful  labor  of  the  mines,  or 
consigned  to  the  solitude  of  islands,  or  com- 
pelled to  toil  in  the  public  works,  all  received 
an  immediate  release  from  these  burdens ;  while 
others,  whose  religious  constancy  had  cost  them 
the  forfeiture  of  their  military  rank,  were  vindi- 
cated by  the  emperor's  generosity  from  this  dis- 
honor :  for  he  granted  them  the  alternative  either 
of  resuming  their  rank,  and  enjoying  their  former 
privileges,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  preferring  a 
more  settled  life,  of  perpetual  exemption  from 
all  service.  Lastly,  all  who  had  been  compelled 
by  way  of  disgrace  and  insult  to  serve  in  the 
employments  of  women,'  he  likewise  freed  with 
the  rest. 


CHAFFER  XXI. 

His  Laws  concerning  Martyrs^  and  concerning 
Ecclesiastical  Property. 

Such  were  the  benefits  secured  by  the  em- 
peror's written  mandates  to  the  persons  of  those 
who  had  thus  suffered  for  the  faith,  and  his  laws 
made  ample  provision  for  their  property  also. 

With  regard  to  those  holy  martyrs  of  God  who 
had  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  confession  of  His 
name,  he  directed  that  their  estates  should  be 
enjoyed  by  their  nearest  kindred ;  and,  in  de- 
fault of  any  of  these,  that  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance should  be  vested  in  the  churches.  Farther, 
whatever  property  had  been  consigned  to  other 
parties  from  the  treasury,  whether  in  the  way  of 
sale  or  gift,  together  with  that  retained  in  the 
treasury  itself,  the  generous  mandate  of  the  em- 
peror directed  should  be  restored  to  the  original 
owners.  Such  benefits  did  his  bounty,  thus 
widely  diffused,  confer  on  the  Church  of  God. 

1  [In  the  gynaecta  (yvi^aijceia),  or  places  where  women,  and  sub> 
sequently  slaves  of  both  sexes,  were  employed  in  spinning  and 
weaving  for  the  emperor.  Vid*  infra,  en.  34.  —  Ba^J]  See  note 
on  ch.  34. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

How  he  won  the  Favor  of  the  People. 

But  his  munificence  bestowed  still  further  and 
more  numerous  favors  on  the  heathen  peoples 
and  the  other  nations  of  his  empire,  j  So  that 
the  inhabitants  of  our  [Eastern]  regions,  who 
had  heard  of  the  privileges  experienced  in  the 
opposite  portion  of  the  empire,  and  had  blessed 
the  fortunate  recipients  of  them,  and  longed  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  similar  lot  for  themselves, 
now  with  one  consent  proclaimed  their  own 
happiness,  when  they  saw  themselves  in  posses- 
sion of  all  these  blessings ;  and  confessed  that 
the  appearance  of  such  a  monarch  to  the  human 
race  was  indeed  a  marvelous  event,  and  such 
as  the  world's  history  had  never  yet  recorded. 
Such  were  their  sentiments. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

That  he  declared  God  to  be  the  Author  of  his 
Prosperity  :  and  concerning  his  Rescripts, 

And  now  that,  through  the  powerful  aid  of 
God  his  Saviour,  all  nations  owned  their  subjec- 
tion to  the  emperor's  authority,  he  openly  pro- 
.  claimed  to  all  the  name  of  Him  to  whose  bounty 
he  owed  all  his  blessings,  and  declared  that  He, 
and  not  himself,  was  the  author  of  his  past  victo- 
ries. This  declaration,  written  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  he  caused  to  be  transmitted 
through  every  province  of  the  empire.  Now  the 
excellence  of  his  style  of  expression*  may  be 
known  from  a  perusal  of  his  letters  themselves, 
which  were  two  in  number ;  one  addressed  to 
the  churches  of  God  j  the  other  to  the  heathen 
population  in  the  several  cities  of  the  empire. 
The  latter  of  these  I  think  it  well  to  insert  here, 
as  connected  with  my  present  subject,  in  order 
on  the  one  hand  that  a  copy  of  this  document 
may  be  recorded  as  matter  of  history,  and  thus 
preserved  to  posterity,  and  on  the  other  that  it 
may  serve  to  confirm  the  truth  of  my  present 
narrative.  It  is  taken  from  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  imperial  statute  in  my  own  possession; 
and  the  signature  in  the  emperor's  own  hand- 
writing attaches  as  it  were  the  impress  of  truth 
to  the  statement  I  have  made. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JLaw  of  Constantine  respecting  Piety  towards 
God,  and  the  Christian  Religion} 

"Victor  Constantinus,  Maximus  Augustus, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Palestine. 

*  "  The  value  of  our  narradTe  *'  is  the  rendering  of  Mobberger. 
"  The  powerfulneu  of  his  language." —  /709. 
^  Compaxe  Epitome  in  Soiomen,  z.  8. 


"  To  all  who  entertain  just  and  sound  senti- 
ments respecting  the  character  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  it  has  long  been  most  clearly  evident, 
and  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  how  vast 
a  difference  there  has  ever  been  between  those 
who  maintain  a  careful  observance  of  the  hal> 
lowed  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  those 
who  treat  this  religion  with  hostility  or  contempt. 
But  at  this  present  time,  we  may  see  by  still 
more  manifest  proofs,  and  still  more  decisive 
instances,  both  how  unreasonable  it  were  to 
question  this  truth,  and  how  mighty  is  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  God :  since  it  appears 
that  they  who  faithfully  observe  His  holy  laws, 
and  shrink  from  the  transgression  of  His  com- 
mandments, are  rewarded  with  abundant  bless- 
ings, and  are  endued  with  well-grounded  hope 
as  well  as  ample  power  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  undertakings.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
who  have  cherished  impious  sentiments  have 
experienced  results  corresponding  to  their  evil 
choice.  For  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  any 
blessing  would  be  obtained  by  one  who  neither 
desired  to  acknowledge  nor  duly  to  worship  that 
God  who  is  the  source  of  all  blessing?  Indeed, 
facts  themselves  are  a  confirmation  of  what  I 
say. 


,  CHAPTER  XXV. 

An  Illustration  from  Ancient  Times, 

"For  certainly  any  one  who  will  mentally 
retrace  the  course  of  events  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to  the  present  time,  and  will  re- 
flect on  what  has  occurred  in  past  ages,  will 
find  that  all  who  have  made  justice  and  probity 
the  basis  of  their  conduct,  have  not  only  carried 
their  undertakings  to  a  successful  issue,  but  have 
gathered,  as  it  were,  a  store  of  sweet  fruit  as 
the  produce  of  this  pleasant  root  Again,  who- 
ever observes  the  career  of  those  who  have  been 
bold  in  the  practice  of  oppression  or  injustice ; 
who  have  either  directed  their  senseless  fury 
against  God  himself,  or  have  conceived  no 
kindly  feelings  towards  their  fellow-men,  but 
have  dared  to  afHict  them  with  exile,  disgrace, 
confiscation,  massacre,  or  other  miseries  of  the 
like  kind,  and  all  this  without  any  sense  of  com- 
punction, or  wish  to  direct  thoughts  to  a  better 
course,  will  find  that  such  men  have  received 
a  recompense  proportioned  to  their  crimes. 
And  these  are  results  which  might  naturally  and 
reasonably  be  expected  to  ensue.* 

*  There  is  a  curious  unanimity  of  effort  on  the  part  of  theological 
amateurs,  ancient  and  modem,  to  prove  that  those  upon  whcmi  the 
tower  in  Siloam  fell  were  guihier  than  others.  This  was  the  spirit 
of  Lactantius  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Constantine  should 
adopt  such  a  peculiarly  self-satisfying  doctrine. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Of  Persecuted  and  Persecutors. 

"For  whoever  have  addressed  themselves 
with  integrity  of  purpose  to  any  course  of  ac- 
tion, keeping  the  fear  of  God  continually  before 
their  thoughts,  and  preserving  an  unwavering 
faith  in  him,  without  allowing  present  fears  or 
dangers  to  outweigh  their  hope  of  future  bless- 
ings—  such  persons,  though  for  a  season  they 
may  have  experienced  painful  trials,  have  borne 
their  afflictions  lightly,  being  supported  by  the 
belief  of  greater  rewards  in  store  for  them ;  and 
their  character  has  acquired  a  brighter  luster  in 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  their  past  suffer- 
ings. With  regard,  on  the  other  hand,  to  those 
who  have  either  dishonorably  slighted  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  or  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
Supreme  God  themselves,  and  yet  have  dared 
to  subject  others  who  have  faithfully  maintained 
his  worship  to  the  most  cruel  insults  and  pun- 
ishments ;  who  have  failed  equally  to  recognize 
their  own  wretchedness  in  oppressing  others  on 
such  grounds,  and  the  happiness  and  blessing 
of  those  who  preserved  their  devotion  to  God 
even  in  the  midst  of  such  sufferings :  with  regard, 
I  say,  to  such  men,  many  a  time  have  their 
armies  been  slaughtered,  many  a  time  have  they 
been  put  to  flight;  and  their  warlike  prepara- 
tions have  ended  in  total  ruin  and  defeat. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

How  the  Persecution  became  the    Occasion  of 
Calamities  to  the  Aggressors. 

"  From  the  causes  I  have  described,  grievous 
wars  arose,  and  destructive  devastations.  Hence 
followed  a  scarcity  of  the.  common  necessaries 
of  life,  and  a  crowd  of  consequent  miseries : 
hence,  too,  the  authors  of  these  impieties  have 
either  met  a  disastrous  death  of  extreme  suffer- 
ing, or  have  dragged  out  an  ignominious  exist- 
ence, and  confessed  it  to  be  worse  than  death 
itself,  thus  receiving  as  it  were  a  measure  of 
punishment  proportioned  to  the  heinousness  of 
their  crimes.^  For  each  experienced  a  degree 
of  calamity  according  to  the  blind  fury  with 
which  he  had  been  led  to  combat,  and  as  he 
thought,  defeat  the  Divine  will:  so  that  they 
not  only  felt  the  pressure  of  the  ills  of  this  pres- 
ent life,  but  were  tormented  also  by  a  most 
lively  apprehension  of  punishment  in  the  future 
world.* 


^  Compare  Lactantius,  On  the  deaths  of  the  persecutors  (De 
M.  P.),  and  the  Church  History  of  Eusebius. 

'  Literally  "beneath  the  earth,"  referring  of  course  to  the 
Graeco- Roman  conception  of  Hades. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

That  God  chose  Constantine  to  be  the  Minister 

of  Blessing. 

"  And  now,  with  such  a  mass  of  impiety  op- 
pressing the  human  race,  and  the  commonwealth 
in  danger  of  being  utterly  destroyed,  as  if  by  the 
agency  of  some  pestilential  disease,  and  there- 
fore needing  powerful  and  effectual  aid;  what 
was  the  relief,  and  what  the  remedy  which  the 
Divinity  devised  for  these  evils  ?  (And  by  Divin- 
ity is  meant  the  one  who  is  alone  and  truly  God, 
the  possessor  of  almighty  and  eternal  power :  and 
surely  it  cannot  be  deemed  arrogance  in  one  who 
has  received  benefits  from  God,  to  acknowledge 
them  in  the  loftiest  terms  of  praise.)  I  myself, 
tjien,  was  the  instrument  whose  servfces  "He 
chose,  and  esteemed  suited  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  will.  Accordingly,  beginning  at 
the  remote  Britannic  ocean,  and  the  regions 
where,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  the  sun 
sinks  beneath  the  horizon,  through  the  aid  of 
divine  power  I  banished  and  utterly  removed 
every  form  of  evil  which  prevailed,  in  the  hope 
that  the  human  race,  enlightened  through  my 
instrumentality,  might  be  recalled  to  a  due  ob- 
servance of  the  holy  laws  of  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  our  most  blessed  faith  might  prosper 
under  the  guidance  of  his  almighty  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Constantine*s  Expressions  of  Piety  towards  God; 
and  Praise  of  the  Confessors. 

"  I  SAID,'  under  the  guidance  of  his  hand ;  for 
I  would  desire  never  to  be  forgetful  of  the  grati- 
tude due  to  his  grace.  Believing,  therefore,  that 
this  most  excellent  service  had  been  confided  to 
me  as  a  special  gift,  I  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
regions  of  the  East,  which,  being  under  the  pres- 
sure of  severer  calamities,  seemed  to  demand  still 
more  effectual  remedies  at  my  hands.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  most  certainly  persuaded  that  I 
myself  owe  my  life,  my  every  breath,  in  short, 
my  very  inmost  and  secret  thoughts,  entirely  to 
the  favor  of  the  Supreme  God.  Now  I  am  well 
aware  that  they  who  are  sincere  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  heavenly  hope,  and  have  fixed  this  hope 
in  heaven  itself  as  the  peculiar  and  predominant 
principle  of  their  lives,  have  no  need  to  depend 
on  human  favor,  but  rather  have  enjoyed  higher 
honors  in  proportion  as  they  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  inferior  and  evil  things  of 
this  earthly  existence.     Nevertheless   I  deem  it 

*  ["  I  said,  under  the  guidance/'  &c.  It  seems  necessary  to  sup- 
ply some  expression  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  preserve  the  sense, 
wnich  is  otherwise  interrupted  by  the  division  (m  this  instance,  at 
least,  manifestly  improper)  into  chapters. — Bag."^ 
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incumbent  on  me  to  remove  at  once  and  most 
completely  from  all  such  persons  the  hard  neces- 
sities laid  upon  them  for  a  season,  and  the  unjust 
inflictions  under  which  they  have  suffered,  though 
free  from  any  guilt  or  just  liability.  For  it  would 
be  strange  indeed,  that  the  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy of  soul  displayed  by  such  men  should  be 
fully  apparent  during  the  reign  of  those  whose 
first  object  it  was  to  persecute  them  on  account 
of  their  devotion  to  God,  and  yet  that  the  glory 
of  their  character  should  not  be  more  bright  and 
blessed,  under  the  administration  of  a  prince 
who  is  His  servant. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  Law  granting  Release  from  Exile,  from  Ser- 
vice in  the  Courts,  and  from  the  Confiscation 
of  Property. 

"  Let  all  therefore  who  have  exchanged  their 
country  for  a  foreign  land,  because  they  would 
not  abandon  that  reverence  and  faith  toward 
God  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves  with 
their  whole  hearts,  and  have  in  consequence  at 
different  times  been  subject  to  the  cruel  sentence 
of  the  courts ;  together  with  any  who  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  registers  of  the  public  courts, 
though  in  time  past  exempt  from  such  office ; 
let  these,  I  say,  now  render  thanks  to  'God  the 
Liberator  of  ail,,in  that  they  are  restored  to  their 
hereditary  property,  and  their  wonted  tranquility. 
Let  those  also  who  have  been  despoiled  of  their 
goods,  and  have  hitherto  passed  a  wretched 
existence,  mourning  under  the  loss  of  all  that 
they  possessed,  once  more  be  restored  to  their 
former  homes,  their  families,  and  estates,  and 
receive  with  joy  the  bountiful  kindness  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Release  likewise  granted  to  Exiles  in  the  Islands, 

''Furthermore,  it  is  our  command  that  all 
those  who  have  been  detained  in  the  islands 
against  their  will  should  receive  the  benefit  of 
this  present  provision  \  in  order  that  they  who 
till  now  have  been  surrounded  by  rugged  moun- 
tains and  the  encircling  barrier  .of  the  ocean, 
being  now  set  free  from  that  gloomy  and  deso- 
late solitude,  may  fulfill  their  fondest  wish  by 
revisiting  their  dearest  friends.  Those,  too,  who 
have  prolonged  a  miserable  life  in  the  midst  of 
abject  and  wretched  squalor,  welcoming  their 
restoration  as  an  unlooked-for  gain,  and  discard- 
ing henceforth  all  anxious  thoughts,  may  pass 
their  lives  with  us  in  freedom  from  all  fear.  For 
that  any  one  could  live  in  a  state  of  fear  under 
our  government,  when  we  boast  and  believe 


ourselves  to  be  the  servants  of  God,  would 
surely  be  a  thing  most  extraordinary  even  to 
hear  of,  and  quite  incredible ;  and  our  mission 
is  to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  others.  • 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

And  to   those   ignominiousfy  employed   in   the 
Mines  and  Public  Works. 

"  Again,  with  regard  to  those  who  have  been 
condemned  either  to  the  grievous  labor  of  the 
mines,  or  to  service  in  the  public  works,  let  them 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  leisure  in  place  of  these  long- 
continued  toils,  and  henceforth  lead  a  far  easier 
life,  and  more  accordant  with  the  wishes  of  their 
hearts,  exchanging  the  incessant  hardships  of 
their  tasks  for  quiet  relaxation.  And  if  any 
have  forfeited  the  common  privilege  of  liberty, 
or  have  unhappily  suffered  dishonor,^  let  them 
hasten  back  every  one  to  the  country  of  his 
nativity,  and  resume  with  becoming  joy  their 
former  positions  in  society,  from  which  they 
have  been  as  it  were  separated  by  long  residence 
abroad. 

CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

Concerning  those  Confessors  engaged  in  Military 

Service. 

"  Once  more,  with  respect  to  those  who  had 
previously  been  preferred  to  any  military  dis- 
tinction, of  which  they  were  afterwards  deprived, 
for  the  cruel  and  unjust  reason  that  they  chose 
rather  to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  God 
than  to  retain  the  rank  they  held;  we  leave 
them  perfect  liberty  of  choice,  either  to  occupy 
their  former  stations,  should  they  be  content 
again  to  engage  in  military  service,  or  after  an 
honorable  discharge,  to  live  in  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity. For  it  is  fair  and  consistent  that  men 
who  have  displayed  such  magnanimity  and  forti- 
tude in  meeting  the  perils  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed,  should  be  allowed  the  choice 
either  of  enjoying  peaceful  leisure,  or  resuming 
their  former  rsink. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  Liberation  of  Free  Persons  condemned  to 
labor  in  the  Women^s  Apartments,  or  to  Ser- 
vitude, 

"  Lastly,  if  any  have  wrongfully  been  deprived 
of  the  privileges  of  noble  lineage,  and  subjected 
to  a  judicial  sentence  which  has  consigned  them 

^  Glossed  by  Molzberger  as  "  political  dishonor." 
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to  the  women's  apartments^  and  to  the  linen 
making,  there  to  undergo  a  cruel  and  miserable 
labor,  or  reduced  them  to  servitude  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  treasury,  without  any  ex- 
emption on  the  ground  of  superior  birth;  let 
such  persons,  resuming  the  honors  they  had 
previously  enjoyed,  and  their  proper  dignities, 
henceforward  exult  in  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
and  lead  a  glad  life.  Let  the  free  man,'  too,  by 
some  injustice  and  inhumanity,  or  even  madness, 
made  a  slave,  who  has  felt  the  sudden  transition 
from  liberty  to  bondage,  and  ofttimes  bewailed 
his  unwonted  labors,  return  to  his  family  once 
more  a  free  man  in  virtue  of  this  our  ordinance, 
and  seek  tho^  employments  which  befit  a  state 
of  freedom ;  ;and  let  him  dismiss  from  his  re- 
membrance those  services  which  he  found  so 
oppressive,  and  which  so  ill  became  his  condi- 


tion. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Of  the  Inheritance  of  the  Property  of  Martyrs 
and  ConfissorSy  also  of  those  who  had  suffered 
•    Banishment  or  Confiscation  of  Property. 

"Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  those  estates 
of  which  individuals  have  been  deprived  on  vari- 
ous pretenses.  For  if  any  of  those  who  have 
engaged  with  dauntless  and  resolute  determina- 
tion in  the  noble  and  divine  conflict  of  martyr- 
dom have  also  been  stripped  of  their  fortunes ; 
or  if  the  same  has  been  the  lot  of  the  confessors, 
who  have  won  for  themselves  the  hope  of  eternal 
treasures ;  or  if  the  loss  of  property  has  befallen 
those  who  were  driven,  from  their  native  land 
because  they  would  not  yield  to  the  persecutors, 
and  betray  their  faith ;  lastly,  if  any  who  have 
escaped  the  sentence  of  death  have  yet  been 
despoiled  of  their  worldly  goods ;  we  ordain  that 
the  inheritances  of  all  such  persons  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  nearest  kindred.  And  whereas 
the  laws  expressly  assign  jthis  right  to  those  most 
nearly  related,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  to 
whom  these  inheritances  severally  belong.  And 
it  is  evidently  reasonable  that  the  succession  in 
these  cases  should  belong  to  those  who  would 
have  stood  in  the  place  of  nearest  affinity,  had 
the  deceased  experienced  a  natural  death. 

CHAFFER  XXXVI. 

The  Church  is  declared  Heir  of  those  who  leave 
no  Kindred;  and  the  Free  Gifts  of  such  Per- 
sons Confirmed. 

"  But  should  there  be  no  surviving  relation  to 

*  In  ihe  Greek  houaet  there  were  separate  suites  for  men  and 
women.  Compare  article  Domut,  in  Smith,  Diet.  e/Gr,  and  Rom, 
Antia. 

*  ythax  is,  the  free  sul]ject  of  inferior  rank,  accustomed  to  labor 
for  his  subsistence,  but  not  to  the  degradation  of  slavery.] 


succeed  in  due  course  to* the  property  of  those 
above-mentioned,  I  mean  the  martyrs,  or. con- 
fessors, or  those  who  for  some  such  cause  have 
been  banished  from  their  native  land ;  in  isuch 
cases  we  ordain  that  the  church  locally  nearest 
in  each  instance  shall  succeed  to  the' inheritance. 
And  surely  it  will  be  no  wrong  to  the  departed 
that  that  church  should  be  their  heir,  for  whose 
sake  they  have  endured  every  extremity  of  suf- 
fering. We  think  it  necessary  to  add  this  also, 
that  in  case  any  of  the  above-mentioned  persons 
have  donated  any  part  of  their  property  in  the 
way  of  free  gift,  possession  of  such  property 
shall  be  assured,  as  is  reasonable,  to  those  wha 
have  thus  received  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

LandSy   Gardens^   or  Houses^   but  not  Actual 
Produce  from  themy  are  to  be  given  back. 

"  And  that  there  may  be  no  obscurity  in  this 
our  ordinance,  but  every  one  may  readily  appre- 
hend its  requirements,  let  all  men  hereby  know 
that  if  they  are  now  maintaining  themselves  in 
possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  or  a  house,  or 
garden,  or  an3rthing  else  which  had  appertained 
to  the  before-mentioned  persons,  it  will  b^  good 
and  advantageous  for  them  to  acknowledge  the 
fact,  and  make  restitution  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  On  the  other  hand,  although  it  should 
appear  that  some  individuals  have  reaped  abun- 
dant profits  from  this  unjust  possession,  we  do 
not  consider  that  justice  demands  the  restitution 
of  such  profits.  They  must,  however,  declare 
expUcitly  what  amount  of  benefit  they  have  thus 
derived,  and  from  what  sources,  and  entreat  our 
pardon  for  this  offense ;  in  order  that  their  past 
covetousness  may  in  some  measure  be  atoned 
for,  and  that  the  Supreme  God  may  accept  this 
compensation  as  a  token  of  contrition,  and  be 
pleased  graciously  to  pardon  the  sin. 


CHAFFER   XXXVIII. 

In  what  Manner  Requests  should  be  made  for 

these. 

"  But  it  is  possible  that  those  who  have  be- 
come masters  of  such  property  (if  it  be  right 
or  possible  to  allow  them  such  a  title)* will  assure 
us  by  way  of  apology  for  their  conduct,  that  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  abstain  from  this  ap- 
propriation at  a  time  when  a  spectacle  of  misery 
in  all  its  forms  ever)rwhere  met  the  view; 
when  men  were  cruelly  driven  from  their  homes, 
slaughtered  without  mercy,  thrust  forth  without 
remorse :  when  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  innocent  persons  was  a  common  thing,  and 
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when  persecutions  and  property  seizures  were 
unceasing.  If  any  defend  their  conduct  by 
such  reasons  as  these,  and  still  persist  in  their 
avaricious  temper,  they  shall  be  made  sensible 
that  such  a  course  will  bring  punishment  on 
themselves,  and  all  the  more  because  this  cor- 
rection of  evil  is  the  very  characteristic  of  our 
service  to  the  Supreme  God.  So  that  it  will 
henceforth  be  dangerous  to  retain  what  dire  ne- 
cessity may  in  time  past  have  compelled  men 
to  take;  especially  because  it  is  in  any  case 
incumbent  on  us  to  discourage  covetous  de- 
sires, both  by  persuasion,  and  by  warning  exam- 
ples. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

71u   Treasury  must  restore  Lands,   Gardens^ 
and  Houses  to  the  Churches. 

•'  Nor  shall  the  treasury  itself,  should  it  have 
any  of  the  things  we  have  spoken  of,  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  them;   but,   without  venturing 
as  it  were  to  raise  its  voice  against  the  holy 
churches,  it  shall  justly  relinquish  in  their  favor 
what  it  has  for  a  .time  unjustly  retained.     We 
ordain,    therefore,   that    all    things  whatsoever 
iwhich  shall  appear  righteously  to  belong  to  the 
*c!hurches,  whether  the  property  consist  of  houses, 
"Or  fields  and  gardens,  or  whatever  the  nature  of 
it  may  be,  shall  be  restored  in  their  full  value 
«and  integrity,  and  with  undiminished   right  of 
^possession. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

-Tke'Yombs  of  Martyrs  and  the  Cemeteries  to  be 
.  transferred  to  the  Possession  of  the  Churches, 

"AciON,  with  respect  to  those   places  which 
rare   honored  in  being  the  depositories  of  the 
;  remains  of  martyrs,  and  continue  to  be  memo- 
i rials  of  their  glorious  departure;   how  can  we 
Kioubt  that  they  rightly  belong  to  the  churches, 
or  refrain  from  issuing  our  injunction  to  that 
effect  ?    For  surely  there  can  be  no  better  liber- 
ality, no  labor  more  pleasing  or  profitable,  than 
to  be  thus  employed  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  in  order  that  those  things  which 
Ihav£  been  appropriated  on  false  pretenses  by 
unjust  and  wicked  men,  may  be  restored,  as  jus- 
tice demands,  and  once   more   secured  to  the 
lioly  churches. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Those  who  have  purchased  Property  belonging  to 
the  Church,  or  received  it  as  a  Gift,  are  to 
restore  it 

"  And  since  it  would  be  wrong  in  a  provision 
intended  to  include  all  cases,  to  pass  over  those 


who  have  either  procured  any  such  property  by 
right  of  purchase  from  the  treasury,  or  have 
retained  it  when  conveyed  to  them  in  the  form 
of  a  gift ;  let  all  who  have  thus  rashly  indulged 
their  insatiable  thirst  of  gain  be  assured  that, 
although  by  daring  to  make  such  purchases  they 
have  done  all' in  their  power  to  alienate  our 
clemency  ftx)m  themselves,  they  shall  neverthe- 
less not  fail  of  obtaining  it,  so  far  as  is  possible 
and  consistent  with  propriety  in  each  case.  So 
much  then  is  determined. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 
An  Earnest  Exhortation  to  worship  God. 

''And  now,  since  it  appears  by  the  clearest 
and  most  convincing  evidence,  that  the  miseries 
which  erewhile  oppressed  the  entire  human  race 
are  now  banished  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
through  the  power  of  Almighty  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  counsel  and  aid  which  he  is 
pleased  on  many  occasions  to  administer  through 
our  agency ;  it  remains  for  all,  both  individually 
and  unitedly,  to  observe  and  seriously  consider 
how  great  this  power  and  how  efficacious  this 
grace  are,  which  have  annihilated  and  utteriy 
destroyed  this  generation,  as  I  may  call  them, 
of  most  wicked  and  evil  men ;  have  restored  joy 
to  the  good,  and  diffused  it  over  all  countries ; 
and  now  guarantee  the  fullest  authority  both  to 
honor  the  Divine  law  as  it  should  be  honored, 
with  all  reverence,  and  pay  due  observance  to 
those  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  that  law.  These  rising  as  from  some 
dark  abyss  and,  with  an  enlightened  knowledge 
of  the  present  course  of  events,  will  hencefor- 
ward render  to  its  pfecepts  that  becoming  rever- 
ence and  honor  which  are  consistent  ^dth  their 
pious  character. 

Let  this  ordinance  be  published  in  our  Eastern 
provinces."  ^ 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

How  the  Enactments  of  Constantine  were  car- 
ried into  Effect, 

Such  were  the  injunctions  contained  in  the 
first  letter  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  us. 
And  the  provisions  of  this  enactment  were 
speedily  carried  into  effect,  everything  being 
conducted  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  the 
atrocities  which  had  but  lately  been  daringly 
perpetrated  -during  the  cruel  ascendancy  of  the 
tyrants.  Those  persons  also  who  were  legally 
entitled  to  it,  received  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
peror's liberality. 

1  rXhis  seems  to  be  the  subscription  or  signature  in  the  emperor's 
own  tiandwriting,  which  is  referred  to  at  the  end  of  ch.  33.  " 
Bae.\ 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

That  he  promoted  Christians  to  Offices  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  forbade  Gentiles  in  Such  Sta- 
tions to  offer  Sacrifice. 

After  this  the  emperor  continued  to  address 
himself  to  matters  of  high  importance,  and  first 
he  sent  governors  to  the  several  provinces, 
mostly  such  as  were  devoted  to  the  saving  faith ; 
and  if  any  appeared  inclined  to  adhere  to 
Gentile  worship,  he  forbade  them  to  offer  sacri- 
fice. This  law  applied  also  to  those  who  sur- 
passed the  provincial  governors  in  rank  and 
dignity,*  and  even  to  those  who  occupied  the 
highest  station,  and  held  the  authority  of  the 
Praetorian  Praefecture.'  If  they  were  Christians, 
they  were  free  to  act  consistently  ^ith  their 
profession ;  if  otherwise,  the  law  required  them 
to  abstain  from  idolatrous  sacrifices. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Statutes  which  forbade  Sacrifice,  and  enjoined 
the  Building  of  Churches, 

Soon  after  this,  two  laws  were  promulgated 
about  the  same  time ;  one  of  which  was  in- 
tended to  restrain  the  idolatrous  abominations 
which  in  time  past  had  been  practiced  in  every 
city  and  country ;  and  it  provided  that  no  one 
should  erect  images,  or  practice  divination  and 
other  false  and  foolish  arts,  or  offer  sacrifice  in 
any  way.*  The  other  statute  commanded  the 
heightening  of  the  oratories,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment in  length  and  breadth  of  the  churches  of 
God ;  as  though  it  were  expected  that,  now  the 
madness  of  polytheism  was  wholly  removed, 
pretty  nearly  all  mankind  would  henceforth 
attach  themselves  to  the  service  of  God.)  His 
own  personal  piety  induced  the  emperor  to  de- 
vise and  write  these  instructions  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  provinces :  and  the  law 
farther  admonished  them  not  to  spare  the  ex- 
penditure of  money,  but  to  draw  supplies  from 

1  [That  is,  the  proconsult,  the  Ticars  (or  vice-praefects),  and 
•counts,  or  provincial  generals.  —  Baf.\ 

'  [The  power  of  the  four  Prastonan  Prefects  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  is  thus  described  by  Gibbon:  "  x.  The  Praefect  of  the  East 
stretched  his  ample  jurisdiction  into  the  three  parts  of  the  globe 
which  were  subject  to  the  Romans,  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to 
the  banks  of  thie  Phasis,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Thrace  to  the 
frontiers  of  Persia,  a.  The  important  provinces  of  Pannonia.  Dacia, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Pra:- 
fect  of  Illyricum.  3.  The  power  of  the  Prsfect  of  Italy  was  not 
confined  to  the  country  from  whence  he  derived  his  title:  it  extended 
over  the  additional  territory  of  Rhaetia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Panube,  over  the  dependent  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  over 
that  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  which  lies  between  the  confines 
of  Gyrene  and  those  of  Tingitania.  4.  The  Praefect  of  the  Gauls 
comprehended  under  that  plural  denomination  the  kindred  provinces 
of  Britain  and  Spain,  and  his  authoritv  was  obeyed  from  tne  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  fort  of  Mount  Atlas. '  —  Dechne  and  Fall,  chap. 
l^.  —  Bag.] 

*  [That  is,  private  sacrifices:  for  it  appears  that  the  idolatrous 
temples  were  allowed  to  be  open  fat/mSlac  worship.  —  Bag:] 


the  imperial  treasury  itself.  Similar  instructions 
were  written  also  to  the  bishops  of  the  several 
churches;  and  the  emperor  was  pleased  to 
transmit  the  same  to  myself,  being  the  first 
letter  which  he  personally  addressed  to  me. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

• 
Constantine^s  Letter  to  Eusebius  and  Other  Bish- 
ops, respecting  the  Building  of  Churches,  with 
Instructions  to  repair  the  Old,  and  erect  New 
Ones  on  a  Larger  Scale,  with  the  Aid  of  the 
Provincial  Governors, 

"Victor  Constantinus,  Maximus  Augustus, 
to  Eusebius. 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  unholy  and  willful  rule  of 
tyranny  has  persecuted  the  servants  of  our 
Saviour  until  this  present  time,  I  believe  and 
have  fiiUy  satisfied  myself,  best  beloved  brother, 
that  the  buildings  belonging  to  all  the  churches 
have  either  become  ruinous  through  actual 
neglect,  or  have  received  inadequate  attention 
from  the  dread  of  the  violent  spirit  of  the  times. 

"But  now,  that  liberty  is  restored,  and  that 
serpent  ^  driven  from  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs  by  the  providence  of  the  Supreme 
God,  and  our  instrumentality,  we  trust  that  all 
can  see  the  efficacy  of  the  Divine  power,  and 
that  they  who  through  fear  of  persecution  or 
through  unbelief  have  fallen  into  any  errors, 
will  now  acknowledge  the  true  God,  and  adopt 
in  fiiture  that  course  of  life  which  is  according 
to  truth  and  rectitude.  With  respect,  therefore, 
to  the  churches  over  which  you  yourself  preside, 
as  well  as  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
of  other  churches  with  whom  you  are  acquainted, 
do  you  admonish  all  to  be  zealous  in  their  at- 
tention to  the  buildings  of  the  churches,  and 
either  to  repair  or  enlarge  those  which  at  pres- 
ent exist,  or,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  erect  new 
ones. 

"We  also  empower  you,  and  the  others 
through  you,  to  demand  what  is  needful  for  the 
work,  both  from  the  provincial  governors  and 
from  the  Praetorian  Praefect.  For  they  have 
received  instructions  to  be  most  diligent  in 
obedience  to  your  Holiness's  orders.  God  pre- 
serve you,  beloved  brother."  A  copy  of  this 
charge  was  transmitted  throughout  all  the  prov- 
inces to  the  bishops  of  the  several  churches : 
the  provincial  governors  received  directions  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  imperial  statute  was  speedily 
carried  into  effect. 

*  fLtcinius,  thus  designated  tor  the  subtlety  of  his  character. — 
Bar.\  More  probably  for  his  wickedness^  and  perhaps  with  thought 
of  the  "  dragon  "  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  The  word  is  £pa«r«0if , 
not  o^tf.^  It  is  the  latter  which  is  used  in  the  LXX,  where  the  Eng- 
lish version  speaks  of  the  serpent  as  the  "  subtlest."  For  historical 
and  symbolical  use  of  the  words,  compare  Fergusson,  Tree  and 
Serpent  Worship  (Lond.,  1874),  smd  Conway,  Demoi'ology  and 
Devil  Lore  (N.Y.,  1879,  a  v.). 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

That  he  wrote  a  Letter  in    Condemnation  of 

Idolatry. 

MoREOVEBy  the  emperor,  who  continually  made 
progress  in  piety  towards  God,  dispatched  an 
admonitory  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
province,  respecting  the  error  of  idolatry  into 
which  his  predecessors  in  power  had  fallen,  in 
which  he  eloquently  exhorts  his  subjects  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Supreme  God,  and  openly  to 
profess  their  allegiance  to  his  Christ  as  their 
Saviour.  This  letter  also,  which  is  in  his  own 
handwriting,  I  have  judged  it  necessary  to  trans- 
late from  the  Latin  for  the  present  work,  in 
order  that  we  may  hear,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of 
the  emperor  himself  uttering  these  sentiments  in 
the  audience  of  all  mankind. 


CHAPTER  XLVni. 

Constantine^s  Edict  to  the  People  of  the  Prov- 
inces  concerning  the  Error  of  Polytheism^ 
commencing  with  Some  General  Remarks  on 
Virtue  and  Vice, 

"Victor  Constantinus,  Maximus  Augustus, 
to  the  people  of  the  Eastern  provinces. 

"  Whatever  is  comprehended  under  the  sov- 
ereign^ laws  of  nature,  seems  to  convey  to  all 
men  an  adequate  idea  of  the  forethought  and 
intelligence  of  the  divine  order.  Nor  can  any, 
whose  minds  are  directed  in  the  true  path  of 
knowledge  to  the  attainment  of  that  end,  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that  the  just  perceptions  of  sound 
reason,  as  well  as  those  of  the  natural  vision 
itself,  through  the  sole  influence  of  genuine 
virtue,  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Accord- 
ingly no  wise  man  will  ever  be  surprised  when 
he  sees  the  mass  of  mankind  influenced  by  op- 
posite sentiments.  For  the  beauty  of  virtue 
would  be  useless'  and  unperceived,  did  not 
vice  display  in  contrast  with  it  the  course  of 
perversity  and  folly.  Hence  it  is  that  the  one 
is  crowned  with  reward,  while  the  most  high 
God  is  himself  the  administrator  of  judgment 
to  the  other. 

"  And  now  I  will  endeavor  to  lay  before  you 
all  as  explicitly  as  possible,  the  nature  of  my 
own  hopes  of  future  happiness.' 

»  Or  "  fixed,"  "  appointed." 

'  By  a  conjectural  reading  Stroth  makes  thu  "  fools,"  instead  of 
"  useless/'  and  renders,  "  For  fools  would  not  otherwise  recognize 
the  charm  of  virtue." 

*  [The  remark  of  Valesius  in  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  this 
chapter  appears  probable;  viz.  that  it  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to 
Constantine's  own  want  of  clearness,  and  partly  to  his  translator, 
who  has  rendered  obscure  Latin  into  still  more  obscure  Greek. — 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Concerning  Constantine^s  Pious  Father^  and  the 
Persecutors  Diocletian  and  Mc^mian. 

"The  former  emperors  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  those  with  whom  I  could 
have  no  sympathy,^  on  account  of  the  savage 
cruelty  of  their  character.  Indeed,  my  father 
was  the  only  one  who  uniformly  practiced  the 
duties  of  humanity,  and  with  admirable  piety 
called  for  the  blessing  of  God  the  Father  on  aU 
his  actions,  but  the  rest,  unsound  in  mind,  were 
more  zealous  of  cruel  than  gende  measures ;  and 
this  disposition  they  indulged  without  restraint, 
and  thus  persecuted  the  true  doctrine  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  reign.  Nay,  so  vio- 
lent did  their  malicious  fury  become,  that  in  the 
midst  of  a  profound  peace,  as  regards  both  the 
religious  and  ordinary  interests  of  men,  they 
kindled,  as  it  were,  the  flames  of  a  civil  war.' 


CHAPTER   L. 

That  the  Persecution  originated  on  Account  of 
the  Oracle  of  Apollo y  who,  it  was  said^  could 
not  give  Oracles  because  of  "  the  Righteous 
Menr 

f  "  About  that  time  it  is  said  that  Apollo  spoke 
Vfrom  a  deep  and  gloomy  cavern,  and  through 
[the  medium  of  no  human  voice,  and  declared 
I  that  the  righteous  men  on  earth  were  a  bar  to 
Ihis  speaking  the  tnith,  and  accordingly  that  the 
loracles  from  the  tripod  were  fallacious.     Hence 
It  was  that  he  suffered  his  tresses  to  droop  in 
token  of  grief,*  and  mourned  the  evils  which  the 
loss  of  the  oracular  spirit  would  entail  on  man- 
kind.    But  let  us  mark  the  consequences   of 
this. 

CHAPTER   LI. 

That  Constantine^  when  a  Youth,  heard  from 
him  who  wrote  the  Persecution  Edict  that 
"  the  Righteous  Men  "  were  the  Christians. 

"  I  c\LL  now  on  thee,  most  high  God,  to  wit- 
ness that,  when  young,  I  heard  him  who  at  thac 
time  was  chief  among  the  Roman  emperors,  un- 
happy, truly  unhappy  as  he  was,  and  laboring 
under  mental  delusion,  make  earnest  enquin'  of 
his  attendants  as  to  who  these  righteous  ones  on 
earth  were,  and  that  one  of  the  Pagan  priests  then 

1  The  word  means  "  having  no  share  with,"  and  sometimes 
"disinherited."  It  may  perhaps  mean,  **  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  former  emperors  as  having  been  deprived  of  their  pos- 
sessions on  account,"  &c. 

*  [The  persecution  of  the  Christians,  with  its^  attendant  horrors, 
being  the  act,  not  of  foreign  enemies,  but  of  their  countrymen  and 
fellow-citizens.  —  Ba^A 

^  This  is  translated  by  Molzberger,  "Therefore  ^  priests  let 
their  hair  hang  down,"  &c. 
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present  replied  that  they  were  doubtless  the 
Christians.  This  answer  he  eagerly  received, 
like  some  honeyed  draught,  and  unsheathed  the 
sword  which  was  ordained  for  the  punishment 
of  crime,  against  those  whose  holiness  was  be- 
yond reproach.  Immediately,  therefore,  he 
issued  those  sanguinary  edicts,  traced,  if  I  may 
90  express  myself,  with  a  sword's  point  dipped 
in  blood;  at  the  same  time  commanding  his 
judges  to  tax  their  ingenuity  for  the  invention 
of  new  and  more  terrible  punishments. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

Tk€  Manifold  Forms  of  Torture  and  Punish- 
ment practiced  against  the  Christians. 

**  Thsn,  indeed,  one  might  see  with  what  arro- 
gance those  venerable  worshipers  of  God  were 
daUy  exposed,  with  continued  and  relentless 
cruelty,  to  outrages  of  the  most  grievous  kind, 
and  how  that  modesty  of  character  ^  which  no 
enemy  had  ever  treated  with  disrespect,  became 
the  mere  sport  of  their  infuriated  fellow-citizens. 
Is  there  any  punishment  by  fire,  are  there  any 
tortures  or  forms  of  torment,  which  were  not 
applied  to  all,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  ? 
Then,  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  earth  shed  tears, 
the  all-encircling  compass  of  heaven  mourned 
because  of  the  pollution  of  blood ;  and  the  very 
light  of  day  itself  was  darkened  in  grief  at  the 
spectacle. 

CHAPTER  LIII. 

That  the  Barbarians  kindly  received  the 

Christians. 

"  But  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  ?  Why, 
the  barbarians  themselves  may  boast  now  of  the 
contrast  their  conduct  presents  to  these  cruel 
deeds;  for  they  received  and  kept  in  gentlest 
captivity  those  who  then  fled  from  amongst  us, 
and  secured  to  them  not  merely  safety  from 
danger,  but  also  the  free  exercise  of  their  holy 
religion.  And '  now  the  Roman  people  bear 
that  lasting  stain  which  the  Christians,  at  that 
time  driven  from  the  Roman  world,  and  taking 
refuge  with  the  barbarians,  have  branded  on 
them. 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

What  Vengeance  overtook  those  who  on  Account 
of  the  Orack  rsised the  flersecuthn. 


"  %^iic  Ai«xao  need  I  longer  dweU  on    these 
^?*«.?2^*S  ll^^nts,  and  the  general  sorrow  which 

■M  cxooauBttnil — -^^— — — ^— — — — — ^— — — — 


in  consequence  pervaded  the  world?  The 
perpetrators  of  this  dreadful  guilt  are  now  no 
more :  they  have  experienced  a  miserable  end, 
aad  are  consigned  to  unceasing  punishment  in 
the  depths  of  the  lower  world.  They  encoun- 
tered each  other  in  civil  strife,  and  have  left 
neither  name  nor  race  behind.  And  surely  this 
calamity  would  never  have  befallen  them,  had 
not  that  impious  deliverance  of  the  Pythian 
oracle  exercised  a  delusive  power  over  them." 

CHAPTER  LV. 

Constantine  gives  Glory  to  God,  makes  Grateful 
Acknowledgment  of  the  Sign  0/  the  Cross ,  and 
prays  for  the  Churches  and  People. 

"  And  now  I  beseech  thee,  most  mighty  God, 
to  be  merciful  and  gracious  to  t{iine  Eastern 
nations,  to  thy  people  in  these  provinces,  worn 
as  they  are  by  protracted  miseries ;  and  grant 
them  healing  through  thy  servant.  Not  without 
cause,  O  holy  God,  do  I  prefer  this  prayer  to 
thee,  the  Lord  of  all.  Under  thy  guidance  have 
I  devised  and  accomplished  measures  fraught, 
with  blessings :  preceded  by  thy  sacred  sign  I 
have  led  thy  armies  to  victory:  and  still,  on 
each  occasion  of  public  danger,  I  follow  the 
same  symbol  of  thy  perfections  while  advancing 
to  meet  the  foe.  Therefore  have  I  dedicated 
to  thy  service  a  soul  duly  attempered  by  love 
and  fear.  For  thy  name  I  truly  love,  while  I 
regard  with  reverence  that  power  of  which  thou 
hast  given  abundant  proofs,  to  the  confirmation 
and  increase  of  my  faith.  I  hasten,  then,  to' 
devote  all  my  powers  to  the  restoration  of  thy 
most  holy  dwelling-place,  which  those  profane 
and  impious  men  have  defiled  by  the  contami- 
nation of  violence. 


/ 


i 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Ife  prays  that  All  may  be  Christians,  but 

compels  None. 

"  My  own  desire  is,  for  the  common  good  of 
the  worid  and  the  advantage  of  all  mankind, 
that  thy  people  should  enjoy  a  life  of  peace  and 
undisturbed  concord.  Let  those,  therefore,  who 
still  delight  in  error,  be  made  welcome  to  the 
same  degree  of  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
they  have  who  believe.  For  it  may  be  that  this 
restoratioh  of  equal  privileges  to  all  will  prevail 
to  lead  them  into  the  straight  path.  Let  no  one 
molest  another,  but  let  every  one  do  as  his  soul 
desires.  Only  let  men  of  sound  judgment  be 
assured  of  this,  that  those  only  can  live  a  life  of 
holiness  and  purity,  whom  thou  callest  to  a  reli- 


*  Compare,  on  all  this,  the  Church  History  and  noMt,  and  alto 
the  Prolegomena  to  this  wo  k. 
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ance  on  thy  holy  laws.  With  regard  to  those 
who  will  hold  themselves  aloof  from  us,  let  them 
have,  if  they  please,  their  temples  *  of  lies  :  we 
have  the  glorious  edifice  of  thy  truth,  which  thou 
hast  given  us  as  our  native  home.*  We  pray, 
however,  that  they  too  may  receive  the  same 
blessing,  and  thus  experience  that  heartfelt  joy 
which  unity  of  sentiment  inspires. 


CHAPTER   LVII. 

He  gives  Glory  to  God,  who  has  given  Light  by 
his  Son  to  those  who  were  in  Error. 

"  And  truly  our  worship  is  no  new  or  recent 

thing,  but  one  which  thou  hast  ordained   for 

thine   own   due   honor,   from  the  time  when, 

as  we  believe,  this  system  of  the  universe  was 

iirst  established.     And,  although  mankind  have 

deeply  fallen,  and  have  been  seduced  by  mani- 

f?old  errors,  yet  hast  thou  revealed  a  pure  light 

/  in  the  person  of  thy  Son,  that  the  power  of  evil 

/  should  not  utterly  prevail,  and  hast  thus  given 

testimony  to  all  men  concerning  thyself. 


CHAPTER  LVni. 

He  glorifies  him  again  for  his  Government  of 

the  Universe. 

"The  truth  of  this  is  assured  to  us  by  thy 
works.  It  is  thy  power  which  removes  our  guilt, 
and  makes  us  faithful.  The  sun  and  the  moon 
have  their  settled  course.  The  stars  move  in 
no  uncertain  orbits  round  this  terrestrial  globe. 
The  revolution  of  the  seasons  recurs  according 
to  unerring  laws.  The  solid  fabric  of  the  earth 
was  established  by  thy  word  :  the  winds  receive 
their  impulse  at  appointed  times;  and  the 
course  of  the  waters  continues  with  ceaseless 
flow,^  the  ocean  is  circumscribed  by  an  immov- 
able barrier,  and  whatever  is  comprehended 
within  the  compass  of  earth  and  sea,  is  all  con- 
trived for  wondrous  and  important  ends. 


(I 


*  Or  ••  groves, 

s  ['OKircp  Kara  ^tio't v  <ff  Jwcat.  The  clause  is  thus  rendered  by 
Valesius:  "  Nos  splendidissimam  domum  verttatis  tuae,  quam  nas- 
centibus  nobis  donasti,  recinemus."  This  seems  almost  as  unintel- 
ligible as  the  original.  The  translation  above  attempted  yields, 
perhaps,  a  sense  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  scope  of  the  pas- 
sage.—  Bag.\  ijog  renders  "according  to  nature."  Molzbergcr 
has  "  through  no  merit  on  our  part."  Stroth  renders  "  characteris- 
tically "or  as  our  own  natural  possession"  (i.e.  eigenihiimlich), 
and  is  confirmed  by  Heinichen^hile  Christophorson  nas  "  natura ' 
and  Portesius  "  a  natura."  The  last  is  the  best  translation  "  by 
nature."  As  a  matter  of  interpretation  Bagster  is  probably  wrong 
and  Stroth  substantialljr  right.  Whether  Constantine  nad  the 
Epiitle  to  the  Romans  in  mind  or  not,  he  had  the  same  thought 
as  Paul  that  men  **  by  nature"  have  the  "  truth  of  God,"  but  ex- 
change this  for  a  lie  (Rom.  i.  95;  ii.  14;  cf.  xi.  ai  and  34).  This 
suggests,  however,  another  possible  meaning,  that  the  truth  is 
known  "through  the  things  that  are  made  *^  (Rom.  i.  so).  For 
various  philosophical  usages  of  ^vcrif,  compare  interesting  note  in 
Grant.  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  i  (Lond.  SB85),  483,  484. 

^  Probably  meaning  rains. 


"  Were  it  not  so,  were  not  aU  regulated  by  the 
determination  of  thy  will,  so  great  a  diversity, 
so  manifold  a  division  of  power,  would  unques- 
tionably have  brought  ruin  on  the  whole  race 
and  its  affairs.  For  those  agencies  which  have 
maintained  a  mutual  strife '  would  thus  have  car- 
ried to  a  more  deadly  length  that  hostility  against 
the  human  race  which  they  even  now  exercise, 
though  unseen  by  mortal  eyes. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

He  gives  Glory  to  God,  as  the  Constant  Teeuhev 

of  Good. 

''Abundant  thanks,  most  mighty  God,  and 
Lord  of  all,  be  rendered  to  thee,  that,  by  so 
much  as  our  nature  becomes  known  from  the 
diversified  pursuits  of  man,  by  so  much  the  more 
are  the  precepts  of  thy  divine  doctrine  confirmed 
to  those  whose  thoughts  are  directed  aright,  and 
who  are  sincerely  devoted  to  true  virtue.  As  for 
those  who  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  cured 
of  their  error,  let  them  not  attribute  this  to  any 
but  themselves.  For  that  remedy  which  b  of 
sovereign  and  healing  virtue  is  openly  placed 
within  the  reach  of  ail.  Only  let  not  any  one 
inflict  an  injury  on  that  religion  which  experi- 
ence itself  testifies  to  be  pure  and  undefilcd. 
Henceforward,  therefore,  let  us  all  enjoy  in  com- 
mon the  privilege  placed  within  our  reach,  I 
mean  the  blessing  of  peace,  endeavoring  to  keep 
our  conscience  pure  from  all  that  is  contrary. 

CHAPTER   LX. 

An  Admonition  at  the  Close  of  the  Edict,  that 
No  One  should  trouble  his  Neighbor. 

"  Once  more,  let  none  use  that  to  the  detri- 
ment of  another  which  he  may  himself  have  re- 
ceived on  conviction  of  its  truth ;  but  let  every 
one,  if  it  be  possible,  apply  what  he  has  under- 
stood and  known  to  the  benefit  of  his  neighbor  \ 
if  otherwise,  let  him  relinquish  the  attempt.  For 
it  is  one  thing  voluntarily  to  undertake  the  con- 
flict for  immortality,  another  to  compel  others 
to  do  so  from  the  fear  of  punishment. 

"  These  are  our  words ;  and  we  have  enlarged 
on  these  topics  more  than  our  ordinary  clemency 
would  have  dictated,  because  we  were  unwilling 
to  dissemble  or  be  false  to  the  true  faith ;  and 
the  more  so,  since  we  understand  there  are  sonie 
who  say  that  the  rites  of  the  heathen  temples, 
and  the  power 'of  darkngsgrfeye  been  entirely 
removed.      We   should  indeed  »  aitenu.. earnestly 

w  countryu. 


*  [CoHstantine  seems  here  to  allude  to  th^  the  priests  M?^ 
powers  of  evil,  capable,   if  unrestrained  by  a'.  ^ 

working  universal  ruin.  —  Bag.'l 
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recommended  such  removal  to  all  men,  were  it 
not  that  the  rebellious  spirit  of  those  wicked 
errors  still  continues  obstinately  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  some,  so  as  to  discourage  the  hope  of 
any  general  restoration  of  mankind  to  the  ways 
of  truth."  ^ 

CHAPTER  LXI. 

How    Controversies   originated  at  Alexandria 
through  Matters  relating  to  Arius} 

In  this  manner  the  emperor,  like  a  powerful 
herald  of  God,  addressed  himself  by  his  own 
letter  to  all  the  provinces,  at  the  same  time  warn- 
ing his  subjects  against  superstitious  *  error,  and 
encouraging  them  in  the  pursuit  of  true  godli- 
ness. But  in  the  midst  of  his  joyful  anticipa- 
tions of  the  success  of  this  measure,  he  received 
tidings  of  a  most  serious  disturbance  which  had 
invaded  the  peace  of  the  Church.  This  inteUi- 
gence  he  heard  with  deep  concern,  and  at  once 
endeavored  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  The 
^origin  of  this  disturbance  may  be  thus  described. 
^The  people  of  God  were  in  a  truly  flourishing 
state,  and  abounding  in  the  practice  of  good 
works.  No  terror  from  without  assailed  them, 
but  a  bright  and  most  profound  peace,  through 
the  favor  of  God,  encompassed  his  Church  on 
every  side.  Meantime,  however,  the  spirit  of 
envy  was  watching  to  destroy  our  blessings, 
which  at  first  crept  in  unperceived,  but  soon 
revelled  in  the  midst  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
saints.  At  length  it  reached  the  bishops  them- 
selves, and  arrayed  them  in  angry  hostility  against 
each  other,  on  pretense  of  a  jealous  regard  for 
the  doctrines  of  Divine  truth.  Hence  it  was 
that  a  mighty  fire  was  kindled  as  it  were  from  a 
little  spark,  and  which,  originating  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  Alexandrian  church/  overspread 
the  whole  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  the  further 
Thebaid.  Eventually  it  extended  its  ravages  to 
the  other  provinces  and  cities  of  the  empire ;  so 
that  not  only  the  prelates  of  the  churches  might 
be  seen  encountering  each  other  in  the  strife  of 
words,  but  the  people  themselves  were  com- 
pletely divided,  some  adhering  to  one  faction 
and  others  to  another.  Nay,  so  notorious  did 
the  scandal  of  these  proceedings  become,  that 
the  sacred  matters  of  inspired  teaching  were  ex- 
posed to  the  most  shameful  ridicule  in  the  very 
theaters  of  the  unbelievers. 


>  The  cditofMl  '*  we**  used  by  Bag.  throughout  these  edicu  has 
been  retanaad,  altliough  the  fint  penon  singular  is  emplojred  through- 
out ID  the  original. 

1  For  UtofBturc  relating  to  Arianism,  compare  Liiermiure  at  the 
end  of  article  by  Schaff,  in  Smith  and  Waoe,  Diet,  i  (1877),  is9, 
and  in  the  SchaflT-Henog  Encycloptrdia^  x,  p.  137. 

»  "  D««c-iacaL'»     /709  renders  "  diabolical.'^ 

*  It  was  at  Alexandria  that  the  oontrovenrr  with  Arius  arose. 
He  wa.«  called  to  account  by  Alexander  of  Alexandria  who  sum- 
one  councU  and  then  another,  at  which  Arius  and  his  ibllow- 
laittnicated. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

Concerning  the  Same  Arius^  and  the  Melitians} 

Some  thus  at  Alexandria  maintained  an  obsti* 
nate  conflict  on  the  highest  questions.  Others 
throughout  Egypt  and  the  Upper  Thebaid,  were 
at  variance  on  account  of  an  earlier  controversy : 
so  that  the  churches  were  everywhere  distracted 
by  divisions.  The  body  therefore  being  thus 
diseased,  the  whole  of  Libya  caught  the  conta^ 
gion  \  and  the  rest  of  the  remoter  provinces  be- 
came affected  with  the  same  disorder.  For  the 
disputants  at  Alexandria  sent  emissaries  to  the 
bishops  of  the  several  provinces,  who  accord- 
ingly ranged  themselves  as  partisans  on  either 
side,  and  shared  in  the  same  spirit  of  discord. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

How  Constantine  sent  a  Messenger  and  a  Letter 

concerning  Peace, 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  was  informed  of  these 
facts,  which  he  heard  with  much  sorrow  of  heart, 
considering  them  in  the  light  of  a  calamity  per- 
sonally affecting  himself,  he  forthwith  selected 
from  the  Christians  in  his  train  one  whom  he 
well  knew  to  be  approved  for  the  sobriety  and 
genuineness  of  his  faith,^  and  who  had  before 
this  time  distinguished  himself  by  the  boldness 
of  his  religious  profession,  and  sent  him  to  nego- 
tiate peace '  between  the  dissentient  parties  at 
Alexandria.  He  also  made  him  the  bearer  of  a 
most  needful  and  appropriate  letter  to  the  origi- 
nal movers  of  the  strife  :  and  this  letter,  as  ex- 
hibiting a  specimen  of  his  watchful  care  over 
God's  people,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  into 
this  our  narrative  of  his  life.  Its  purport  was  as 
follows. 

CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Constantine^ s  Letter  to  Alexander  the  Bishops 
and  Arius  the  Presbyter. 

"Victor  Constanttnus,  Maximus  Augustus, 
to  Alexander  and  Arius. 

'^  I  call  that  God  to  witness,  as  well  I  may, 
who  is  the  helper  of  my  endeavors,  and  the 
Preserver  of  all  men,  that  I  had  a  twofold 
reason  for  undertaking  that  duty  which  I  have 
now  performed. 


1  [The  Melitians,  or  Melctians,  an  obscure  Ejjyptum  s«^,  of 
whom  little  satis&ctoiy  is  recorded. ->  ^«r.]  Compare  Blunt, 
Did,  qfStctSt  HereMtes.  &c.  (1874),  305-308. 

1  fHosius,  bishop  of  Cordova.  ~  ]9<ii^0  Hosaus  had  already 
been  for  some  time  a  trusted  adviser,  havme  acted  for  Constantine 
also  in  the  Donatist  matters.  Compare  on  Hosius  the  full  article  of 
Morse  in  Smith  and  Wace. 

*  By  "  acting  as  umpire.** 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 
His  Continual  Anxiety  for  Peace, 


« 


My  design  then  was,  first,  to  bring  the  di- 
verse judgments  formed  by  all  nations  respect- 
ing the  Deity  to  a  condition,  as  it  were,  of 
settled  uniformity ;  and,  secondly,  to  restore  to 
health  the  system  of  the  world,  then  suffering 
under  the  malignant  power  of  a  grievous  dis- 
temper. Keeping  these  objects  in  view,  I 
sought  to  accomplish  the  one  by  the  secret  eye 
of  thought,  while  the  other  I  tried  to  rectify  by 
the  power  of  military  authority.  For  I  was 
aware  that,  if  I  should  succeed  in  establishing, 
according  to  my  hopes,  a  common  harmony 
of  sentiment  among  sdl  the  servants  of  God,  the 
general  course  of  affairs  would  also  experience 
a  change  correspondent  to  the  pious  desires  of 
them  all. 

CHAPTER   IJCVI. 

That  he  also  adjusted  the  Controversies  which 

had^fisen  in  Africa. 

"  Finding,  then,  that  the  whole  of  Africa  was 
pervaded  by  an  intolerable  spirit  of  mad  folly, 
through  the  influence  of  those  who  with  heedless 
frivolity  had  presumed  to  rend  the  religion  of 
the  people  into  diverse  sects ;  I  was  anxious  to 
check  this  disorder,  and  could  discover  no  other 
remedy  equal  to  the  occasion,  except  in  sending 
some  of  yourselves  to  aid  in  restoring  mutual 
harmony  among  the  disputants,  after  I  had  re- 
moved that  common  enemy  ^  of  mankind  who 
had  interposed  his  lawless  sentence  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  your  holy  synods. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

That  Religion  began  in  the  East 

"For  since  the  power  of  Divine  light,  and 
the  law  of  sacred  worship,  which,  proceeding 
in  the  first  instance,  through  the  favor  of  God, 
from  the  bosom,  as  it  were,  of  the  East,  have 
illumined  the  world,  by  their  sacred  radiance, 
I  naturally  believed  that  you  would  be  the  first 
to  promote  the  salvation  of  other  nations,  and 
resolved  with  all  energy  of  thought  and  diligence 
of  enquiry  to  seek  your  aid.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  I  had  secured  my  decisive  victory  and  un- 
questionable triumph  over  my  enemies,  my  first 
enquiry  was  concerning  that  object  which  I  felt 
to  be  of  paramount  interest  and  importance. 

*  [Licinius,  whose  prohibition  of  synods  is  referred  to  in  Bk.  x, 
ch.  51.  The  disputes  here  mentioned  are  those  between  the 
Catholic  Christians  and  the  Donatists,  a  veiy  violent  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  Africa  after  the  persecution  by  Diocletian. —i^a/'.] 


SK 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

Being  grieved  by  the  Dissension^  he  counsels 

Peace. 

"  But,  O  glorious  Providence  of  God  !  how 
deep  a  wound  did  not  my  ears  only,  but  my 
very  heart  receive  in  the  report  that  divisions 
existed  among  yourselves  more  grievous  still 
than  those  which  continued  in  that  country !  ^ 
so  that  you,  through  whose  aid  I  had  hoped  to 
procure  a  remedy  for  the  errors  of  others,  are 
in  a  state  which  needs  healing  even  more  than 
theirs.  And  yet,  having  made  a  careful  enquiry 
into  the  origin  and  foundation  of  these  differ- 
ences,^ I  find  the  cause  to  be  of  a  truly  insignifi- 
cant character,  and  quite  imworthy  of  such 
fierce  contention.  Feeling  myself,  therefore, 
compelled  to  address  you  in  this  letter,  and  to 
appeal  at  the  same  time  to  your  unanimity  ^  and 
sagacity,  I  call  on  Divine  Providence  to  assist 
me  in  the  task,  while  I  interrupt  your  dissen- 
sion in  the  character  of  a  minister  of  i>eace. 
"  nd  with  reason :   for  if  I  might  expect,  with 

e  help  of  a  higher  Power,  to  be  able  without 
difficulty,  by  a  judicious  appeal  to  the  pious 
feelings  of  those  who  heard  me,  to  recall  them 
to  a  better  spirit,  even  though  the  occasion  of 
the  disagreement  were  a  greater  one,  how  can 
I  refrain  from  promising  myself  a  far  easier 
and  more  speedy  adjustment  of  this  difference, 
when  the  cause  which  hinders  general  harmony 
of  sentiment  is  intrinsically  trifling  and  of  little 
moment? 


CHAPTER   LXIX, 

Origin  of  the  Controversy  between  Alexander 
and  Arius,  and  that  these  Questions  ought  not 
to  have  been  discussed, 

"  I  UNDERSTAND,  then,  that  the  origin  of  the 
present  controversy  is  this.  When  you,  Alex- 
ander, demanded  of  the  presbyters  what  opin- 
ion they  severally  maintained  respecting  a  cer- 
tain passage  in  the  Divine  law,*  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  that  you  asked  them  something  con- 
nected with  an  unprofitable  question,* then  you, 
Arius,  inconsiderately  insisted  on*  what  ought 
never  to  have  been  conceived  at  all,  or  if  con- 
ceived, should  have  been  buried  in  profound 
silence.  Hence  it  was  that  a  dissension  arose 
between  you,  fellowship  was  withdrawn,'  and 

^  [Africa:  alluding  to  the  schism  of  the  Donatists.  ->.A«r.l 
»  Or  ••  mutual." 

>  [The  word  voii^ov  seems  to  be  commonly  tised  bv  Eusebius  as 
a  general  term  for  Divine  revelation:    as  we  employ   the   word 

•'Scripture."  — ^tfr-l 

*  The  plain  English  "  stuck  to  "  represents  the  idea  of  Ketnichen 
{animo  i^fixistet  tnfixumque  tenerts)  followed  by  Mcl%  {jmii 
uHklugtr  Hartndcktekeitjesihieltest) .  Bag,  had  **  gave  uufinmce 
to/'  and  with  this  Valet.^  fJOOy  and  Sir,  correspond. 

'  Bag.^  **  The  meeting  of  the  synod  was  prohabited." 
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the  holy  people,  rent  into  diverse  parties,  no 
longer  preserved  the  unity  of  the  one  body. 
Now,  therefore,  do  ye  both  exhibit  an  equal 
degree  of  forbearance,*  and  receive  the  advice 
which  your  fellow-servant  righteously  gives. 
What  then  is  this  advice?  It  was  wrong  in  the 
first  instance  to  propose  such  questions  as  these, 
or  to  reply  to  them  when  propounded.  For 
those  points  of  discussion  which  are  enjoined 
by  the  authority  of  no  law,  but  rather  suggested 
by  the  contentious  spirit  which  is  fostered  by 
misused  leisure,  even  though  they  may  be  in- 
tended merely  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  ought 
certainly  to  be  confined  to  the  region  of  our 
own  thoughts,  and  not  hastily  produced  in  the 
popular  assemblies,  nor  unadvisedly  intrusted  to 
the  general  ear.  For  how  very  few  are  there 
able  either  accurately  to  comprehend,  or  ade- 
quately to  explain  subjects  so  sublime  and 
abstruse  in  their  nature?  Or,  granting  that 
one  were  fully  competent  for  this,  how  many 
people  will  he  convince?  Or,  who,  again,  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  such  subtle  nicety  as 
these,  can  secure  himself  against  a  dangerous 
declension  from  the  truth?  It  is  incumbent 
therefore  on  us  in  these  cases  to  be  sparing  of 
our  words,  lest,  in  case  we  ourselves  are  unable, 
through  the  feebleness  of  our  natural  faculties, 
to  give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  subject  before 
us,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  case  the  slowness 
of  our  hearers'  understandings  disables  them 
from  arriving  at  an  accurate  apprehension  of 
what  we  say,  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes 
the  people  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  either 
of  blasphemy  or  schism. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 
An  Exhortation  to  Unanimity. 


u 


Let  therefore  both  the  unguarded  question 
and  the  inconsiderate  answer  receive  your 
mutual  forgiveness.*  For  the  cause  of  your 
difference  has  not  been  any  of  the  leading 
doctrines  or  precepts  of  the  Divine  law,  nor  has 
any  new  heresy  respecting  the  worship  of  God 
arisen  ^mong  you.  You  are  in  truth  of  one  and 
the  same  judgment:'  you  may  therefore  well 
join  in  communion  and  fellowship. 

*  On  "  forsiveaess.** 

1  Rendered  "  focbearance  "  above. 

*  [The  emperor  seems  at  this  time  to  have  had  a  very  imperfect 
Icnowledge  of  the  errors  of  the  Arian  heresy.  After  the  Council  of 
Nice,  at  which  he  heard  them  fully  explained,  he  wrote  of  them  in 
terms  of  decisive  condemnation  in  his  letter  to  the  Alexandrian 
church.  Vide  Socrates'  Ecclet.  Hist.^  Bk.  x,  ch.  9.  —  Bag.^ 
Neither  at  this  time  nor  at  any  time  does  Constantine  seem  to 
have  entered  very  fully  into  an  appreciation  of  doctrinal  niceties. 
Later  he  was  more  than  tolerant  of  semi-Arianism.  He  seems 
to  have  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  "  explanations "  of  others, 
and  to  have  been  led  in  a  somewhat  devious  path  in  trying  to  follow 
all. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

There  should  be  no  Contention  in  Matters  which 
are  in  themselves  of  Little  Moment. 

"  For  as  long  as  you  continue  to  contend 
about  these  small  and  very  insignificant  ques- 
tions, it  is  hot  fitting  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
God's  people  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
your  judgment,  since  you  are  thus  divided  be- 
tween yourselves.  I  believe  it  indeed  to  be  not 
merely  unbecoming,  but  positively  evil,  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  But  I  will  refresh  your 
minds  by  a  little  illustration,  as  follows.  You 
know  that  philosophers,  though  they  all  adhere 
to  one  system,  are  yet  frequently  at  issue  on 
certain  points,  and  differ,  perhaps,  in  their 
degree  of  knowledge :  yet  they  are  recalled  to 
harmony  of  sentiment  by  the  uniting  power  of 
their  common  doctrines.  If  this  be  true,  is  it 
not  far  more  reasonable  that  you,  who  are  the 
ministers  of  the  Supreme  God,  should  be  of  one 
mind  respecting  the  profession  of  the  same 
religion?  But  let  us  still  more  thoughtfully  and 
with  closer  attention  examine  what  I  have  said, 
and  see  whether  it  be  right  that,  on  the  ground 
of  some  trifling  and  foolish  verbal  difference 
between  ourselves,  brethren  should  assume 
towards  each  other  the  attitude  of  enemies,  and 
the  august  meeting  of  the  Synod  be  rent  by 
profane  disunion,  because  of  you  who  wrangle 
together  on  points  so  trivial  and  altogether  un- 
essential? This  is  vulgar,  and  rather  charac- 
teristic of  childish  ignorance,  than  consistent 
with  the  wisdom  of  priests  and  men  of  sense. 
Let  us  withdraw  ourselves  with  a  good  will  from 
these  temptations  of  the  devil.  Our  great  God 
and  common  Saviour  of  all  has  granted  the 
same  light  to  us  all.  Permit  me,  who  am  his 
servant,  to  bring  my  task  to  a  successful  issue, 
under  the  direction  of  his  Providence,  that  I 
may  be  enabled,  through  my  exhortations,  and 
diligence,  and  earnest  admonition,  to  recall  his 
people  to  communion  and  fellowship.  For  since 
you  have,  as  I  said,  but  one  faith,  and  one  sen- 

g'[nent  respecting  our  religion,  and  since  the 
,  ivine  commandment  in  all  its  parts  enjoins  on 
Us  all  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  spirit  of  concord, 
let  not  the  circumstance  which  has  led  to  a  slight 
difference  between  you,  since  it  does  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  whole,  cause  any  division  or 
schism  among  you.  And  this  I  say  without  in 
any  way  desiring  to  force  you  to  entire  unity  of 
judgment  in  regard  to  this  truly  idle  question, 
whatever  its  real  nature  may  be.  For  the  dig- 
nity of  your  synod  may  be  preserved,  and  the 
communion  of  your  whole  body  maintained 
unbroken,  however  wide  a  difference  may  exist 
among  ypu  as  to  unimportant  matters.  For  we 
are  not  all  of  us  like-minded  on  every  subject. 
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nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  one  disposition  and 
judgmefit  common  to  all  alike.  As  far,  then,  as 
regards  the  Divine  Providence,  let  there  be  one 
faith,  and  one  understanding  among  you,  one 
united  judgment  in  reference  to  God.  But  as 
to  your  subtle  disputations  on  questions  of  little 
or  no  significance,  though  you  may  be  unable  to 
harmonize  in  sentiment,  such  differences  should 
be  consigned  to  the  secret  custody  of  your  own 
minds  and  thoughts.  And  now,  let  the  precious- 
ness  of  common  affection,  let  faith  in  the  truth, 
let  the  honor  due  to  God  and  to  the  observance 
of  his  law  continue  immovably  among  you. 
Resume,  then,  your  mutual  feelings  of  friendsnip, 
love,  and  regard :  restore  to  the  people  their 
wonted  embracings ;  and  do  ye  yourselves,  hav- 
ing purified  your  souls,  as  it  were,  once  more 
acknowledge  one  another.  For  it  often  happens 
that  when  a  reconciliation  is  effected  by  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  enmity,  friendship 
becomes  even  sweeter  than  it  was  before. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

The  Excess  of  his  Pious  Concern  caused  him  to 
shed  Tears  ;  and  his  Intended  Journey  to  the 
East  was  postponed  because  of  These  Things. 

"  Restore  me  then  my  quiet  days,  and  un- 
troubled nights,  that  the  joy  of  undimmed 
light,  the  delight  of  a  tranquil  life,  may  hence- 
forth be  my  portion.  Else  must  I  needs 
mourn,  with  constant  tears,  nor  shall  I  be  able 
to  pass  the  residue  of  my  days  in  peace.  (  For 
while  the  people  of  God,  whose  fellow-servant 
I  am,  are  thus  divided  amongst  themselves  by 
an  unreasonable  and  pernicious  spirit  of  conten- 
tion, how  is  it  possible  that  I. shall  be  able  to 
maintain  tranquillity  of  mind?  /And  I  will  give 


you  a  proof  how  great  my  sorrow  has  been  on 
this  behalf.  Not  long  since  I  had  visited  Nico- 
media,  and  intended  forthwith  to  proceed  from 
that  city  to  the  East.  It  was  while  I  was  hasten- 
ing towards  you,  and  had  already  accomplished 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  that  the  news 
of  this  matter  reversed  my  plan,  that  I  might 
not  be  compelled  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  that 
which  I  felt  myself  scarcely  able  even  to  hear. 
Open  then  for  me  henceforward  by  your  unity 
of  judgment  that  road  to  the  regions  of  the  Elast 
which  your  dissensions  have  closed  against  me, 
and  permit  me  speedily  to  see  yourselves  and 
all  other  peoples  rejoicing  together,  and  render 
due  acknowledgment  to  God  in  the  language  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of 
general  concord  and  liberty  to  all." 

CHAPTER  LXXin. 

The  Controversy  continues  without  Abatement^ 
even  after  the  Receipt  of  This  Letter. 

In  this  manner  the  pious  emperor  endeavored- 
by  means  of  the  foregoing  letter  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  Church  of  God.  And  the  excel- 
lent man  ^  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  performed 
his  part  not  merely  by  communicating  the  letter 
itself,  but  also  by  seconding  the  views  of  him 
who  sent  it ;  for  he  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  all 
respects  a  person  of  pious  character.  The  evil, 
however,  was  greater  than  could  be  remedied 
by  a  single  letter,  insomuch  that  the  acrimony 
of  the  contending  parties  continually  increased, 
and  the  effects  of  the  mischief  extended  to  all 
the  Eastern  provinces.  These  things  jealousy 
and  some  evil  spirit  who  looked  with  an  envious 
eye  on. the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  wrought. 

^  [Hosius  of  Cordova,  mentioned  above,  ch.  63.  —  Bag^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  Comparison  of  Constantine's  Piety  with  the 
Wickedness  of  the  Persecutors. 

In  this  manner  that  spirit  who  is  the  hater  of 
good,  actuated  by  envy  at  the  blessing  enjoyed 
by  the  Church,  continued  to  raise  against  her  the 
stormy  troubles  of  intestine  discord,  in  the  midst 
of  a  period  of  peace  and  joy.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  divinely-favored  emperor  did  not 
slight  the  duties  befitting  him,  but  exhibited  in 
his  whole  conduct  a  direct  contrast  to  those 
atrocities  of  which  the  cruel  tyrants  had  been 
lately  guilty,^  and  thus  triumphed  over  every 
enemy  that  opposed  him.  For  in  the  first  place, 
the  tyrants,  being  themselves  alienated  from  the 
true  God,  had  enforced  by  every  compulsion  the 
worship  of  false  deities :  Constantine  convinced 
mankind  by  actions  as  well  as  words,'  that  these 
had  but  an  imaginary  existence,  and  exhorted 
them  to  acknowledge  the  only  true  God.  They 
had  derided  his  Christ  with  words  of  blasphemy  : 
he  assumed  that  as  his  safeguard  ^  against  which 
they  directed  their  blasphemies,  and  gloried  in 
the  symbol  of  the  Saviour's  passion.  They  had 
persecuted  and  driven  from  house  and  home  the 
servants  of  Christ :  he  recalled  them  every  one, 
and  restored  them  to  their  native  homes.  They 
had  covered  them  with  dishonor :  he  made  their 
condition  honorable  and  enviable  in  the  eyes 
of  all.  They  had  shamefully  plundered  and  sold 
the  goods  of  godly  men :  Constantine  not  only 
replaced  this  loss,  but  still  further  enriched  them 
with  abundant  presents.  They  had  circulated 
injurious  calumnies,  through  their  written  ordi- 
nances, against  the  prelates  of  the  Church :  he, 
on  the  contrary,  conferred  dignity  on  these  indi- 
viduals by  personal  marks  of  honor,  and  by  his 
edicts  and  statutes  raised  them  to  higher  distinc- 
tion than  before.  They  had  utterly  demolished 
and  razed  to  the  ground  the  houses  of  prayer : 
he  commanded  that  those  which  still  existed 
should  be  enlarged,  and  that  new  ones  should  be 
raised  on  a  magnificent  scale  at  the  expense  of 

^  Compare  contrast  with  the  other  emperors  in  Prolegomena, 
under  Life, 

*  Etisebius  expressly  states  that  Constantine's  words  had  little 
result  in  conversion.  It  is  meant  here  that  the  success  of  one  who 
reli«l  on  God  itself  proved  the  vanity  of  idols. 

'  This  may  perhajps  mean  "  ord^ed  to  be  inscribed  "  or  "  wrote 
it  to  be  his  safeguard."  This  form  of  Bag,  is  a  satisfactory  para- 
phrase. 


the  imperial  treasury.  They  had  ordered  the 
inspired  records  to  be  burnt  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed :  he  decreed  that  copies  of  them  should 
be  multipUed,  and  magnificendy  adorned^  at 
the  charge  of  the  imperial  treasury.  They  had 
strictly  forbidden  the  prelates,  anywhere  or  on 
any  occasion,  to  convene  synods ;  whereas  he 
gathered  them  to  his  court  from  every  province, 
received  them  into  his  palace,  and  even  to  his 
own  private  apartments  and  thought  them  worthy 
to  share  his  home  and  table.  They  had  honored 
the  demons  with  offerings :  Constantine  exposed 
their  error,  and  continually  distributed  the  now 
useless  materials  for  sacrifice,  to  those  who  would 
apply  them  to  a  better  use.  They  had  ordered 
the  pagan  temples  to  be  sumptuously  adorned : 
he  razed  to  their  foundations  those  of  them  which 
had  been  the  chief  objects  of  superstitious  rever- 
ence. They  had  subjected  Grod*s  servants  to 
the  most  ignominious  punishments :  he  took 
vengeance  on  the  persecutors,  and  inflicted  on 
them  just  chastisement  in  the  name  of  God, 
while  he  held  the  memory  of  his  holy  martyrs 
in  constant  veneration.  They  had  driven  God's 
worshipers  from  the  imperial  palaces :  he  placed 
full  confidence  in  them  at  all  times,  and  knowing 
them  to  be  the  better  disposed  and  more  faithful 
than  any  beside.  They,  the  victims  of  avarice, 
voluntarily  subjected  themselves  as  it  were  to 
the  pangs  of  Tantalus  :  he  with  royal  Ynagnifi- 
cence  unlocked  all  his  treasures,  and  distributed 
his  gifts  with  rich  and  high-souled  liberality. 
They  committed  countless  murders,  that  they 
might  plunder  or  confiscate  the  wealth  of  their 
victims ;  while  throughout  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine the  sword  of  justice  hung  idle  everywhere, 
and  both  people  and  municipal  magistrates '  in 
every  provence  were  governed  rather  by  pater- 
nal authority  than  by  any  constraining.'    Surely 

*  Their  bindings  were  adorned  with  precious  stones  according  to 
Cedrenus.    Compare  Prolegomena,  Character^  Magni/icence, 

*  [HoAtrcvTMr  kvlpmv^  here,^  apparently,  the  Decurions,  who 
formed  the  corfcratutHS  of  the  cities,  and  were  subiect  to  respon- 
sible and  bunumsome  offices.  Vide  Gibbon,  DecUne  and  Fall^ 
chap.  17.  -^  Bae.^  So  Valesius  maintauns,  and  has  been  generally 
if  not  universauly  followed.  Though  it  might  be  overventuresome 
to  change  the  translation  therefore,  it  befits  the  sense  better  and 
suits  the  words  admirably  to  apply  to  the  diflTeient  classes,  Pere- 
l^rini  and  Gives.  This  (ustinction  did  not  fully  pass  away  until  the 
tune  of  Justinian  (Long,  art.  Civtta*.  in  Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and 
Rom.  Ant.)t  and  it  seems  certain  that  £usebius  meant  this. 

*  This  above  is  a  sort  of  resum^  of  the  Hie  of  Constantine.  For 
illustration  of  the  various  facts  mentioned,  compare  die  latter  part 
of  the  Church  Historic  and  the  various  acts  ana  documents  in  this 
Life.  Compare  also  Prolegomena,  under  Life,  and  especially  under 
Character,    It  seem*  now  and  then  to  be  like  a  little  homily  on 
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it  must  seem  to  all  who  duly  regard  these  facts, 
that  a  new  and  fresh  era  of  existence  had  begun 
to  appear,  and  a  light  heretofore  unknown  sud- 
denly to  dawn  from  the  midst  of  darkness  on  the 
human  race  :  and  all  must  confess  that  these 
things  were  entirely  the  work  of  God,  who  raised 
up  this  pious  emperor  to  withstand  the  multitude 
of  the  ungodly. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Farther  Remarks  on    Constantine^s  Piety,  and 
his  Open  Testimony  to  the  Sign  of  the  Cross. 

And  when  we  consider  that  their  iniquities 
were  without  example,  and  the  atrocities  which 
they  dared  to  perpetrate  against  the  Church 
such  as  had  never  been  heard  of  in  any  age  of 
the  world,  well  might  God  himself  bring  before 
us  something  entirely  new,  and  work  thereby 
effects  such  as  had  hitherto  been  never  either 
recorded  or  observed.  And  what  miracle  was 
ever  more  marvelous  than  the  virtues  of  this 
our  emperor,  whom  the  wisdom  of  God  has 
vouchsafed  as  a  gift  to  the  human  race?  For 
truly  he  maintained  a  continual  testimony  to  the 
"Christ  of  God  with  all  boldness,  and  before  all 
men ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  shrinking  from  an 
•open  profession  of  the  Christian  name,  that  he 
rather  desired  to  make  it  manifest  to  all  that 
he  regarded  this  as  his  highest  honor,  now  im- 
pressing on  his  face  the  salutary  sign,  and  now 
glorying  in  it  as  the  trophy  which  led  him  on  to 
•victory.^ 

CHAPTER  III. 

Of  his  Picture  surmounted  by  a  Cross  and  hav- 
ing beneath  it  a  Dragon, 

And  besides  this,  he  caused  to  be  painted  on 
a  lofty  tablet,  and  set  up  in  the  front  of  the  por- 
tico of  his  palace,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  aJl,  a 
representation  of  the  salutary  sign  placed  above 
his  head,  and  below  it  that  hateful  and  savage 
adversary  of  mankind,  who  by  means  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  ungodly  had  wasted  the  Church 
of  God,  falling  headlong,  under  the  form  of  a 
dragon,  to  the  abyss  of  destruction.  For  the 
sacred  oracles  in  the  books  of  God's  prophets 
have  described  him  as  a  dragon  and  a  crooked 
serpent ;  ^  and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  thus 
publicly  displayed  a  painted*  resemblance  of 
the  dragon  beneath  his  own  and  his  children's 

the  glory  of  having  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot  —  the  glory  of  having 
done  to  others  what  others  had  done  to  them. 

^  Note  the  explicit  testimoiw  of  Etisebius  here,  and  compare 
ProleRomena.  under  Reiig'ious  Characteristics. 

*  Especially  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  Isaiah  as  quoted  below. 

*  [Literally,  by  encaustic  painting.    See  Bk.  x,  en.  3,  note. — 
Bag.] 


feet,  stricken  through  with  a  dart,  and  cast  head- 
long into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

In  this  manner  he  intended  to  represent  the 
secret  adversary  of  the  human  race,  and  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  consigned  to  the  gulf  of  per- 
dition by  virtue  of  the  salutary  trophy  placed 
above  his  head.  This  allegory,  then,  was  thus 
conveyed  by  means  of  the  colors  of  a  picture  : 
and  I  am  filled  with  wonder  at  the  intellectual 
greatness  of  the  emperor,  who  as  if  by  divine 
inspiration  thus  expressed  what  the  prophets 
had  foretold  concerning  this  monster,  saying 
that  "God  would  bring  his  great  and  strong 
and  terrible  sword  against  the  dragon,  the  flying 
serpent ;  and  would  destroy  the  dragon  that  was 
in  the  sea.*'*  This  it  was  of  which  the  emperor 
gave  a  true  and  faithful  representation  in  the 
picture  above  described. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Farther  Notice  of  the  Controversies  raised 

in  Egypt  by  Arius. 

In  such  occupations  as  these  he  employed 
himself  with  pleasure :  but  the  effects  of  that 
envious  spirit  which  so  troubled  the  peace  of 
the  churches  of  God  in  Alexandria,  together 
with  the  Theban  and  Egyptian  schism,  con- 
tinued to  cause  him  no  little  disturbance  of 
mind.  For  in  fact,  in  every  city  bishops  were 
engaged  in  obstinate  conflict  with  bishops,  and 
people  rising  against  people;  and  almost  like 
the  fabled  Symplegades,*  coming  into  violent 
collision  with  each  other.  Nay,  some  were  so 
far  transported  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  as 
to  be  guilty  of  reckless  and  outrageous  conduct, 
and  even  to  insult  the  statues  of  the  emperor. 
This  state  of  things  had  little  power  to  excite 
his  anger,  but  rather  caused  in  him  sorrow  of 
spirit;  for  he  deeply  deplored  the  folly  thus 
exhibited  by  deranged  men. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  Disagreement  respecting  the  Celebration 

of  Easter, 

But  before  this  time  another  most  virulent 
disorder  had  existed,   and   long    afllicted   the 

— — ■ w 

s  Isa.  xxvii.  x.  This  is  not  taken  from  the  Sepcuarant  transla- 
tion, as  it  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  against  the  LXX.  It  differs 
in  the  word  used  for  "  terrible,"  and  none  of  the  editions  (or  at  least 
not  the  Vatican,  Holmes  and  Parsons,  Van  Ess,  or  Tischcndorf )  and 
none  of  the  MSB.  cited  by  Holmes  and  Parsons,  have  the  phrase  *'  in 
the  sea"  as  the  Hebrew.  Grabe  has  this  latter  as  various  reading 
(ed.  Bagster.  x6*,  p.  74),  but  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  that  it  is 
the  true  reading. 

*  The  fa>nous  rocks  in  the  Euxine  which  were  wont  to  dose 
aeainst  one  another  and  crush  all  passing  ships,  and  by  which  the 
Argo  was  said  {Od.  12.  69)  to  be  the  only  ship  which  ever  passed 
in  safety. 
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Church;  I  mean  the  difference  respecting  the 
salutary  feast  of  Easter.*  For  while  one  party 
asserted  that  the  Jewish  custom  should  be  ad- 
hered to,  the  other  affirmed  that  the  exact 
recurrence  of  the  period  should  be  observed, 
without  following  the  authority  of  those  who 
were  in  error,  and  strangers  to  gospel  grace. 

Accordingly,  the  people  being  thus  in  every 
place  divided  in  respect  of  this,*  and  the  sacred 
observances  of  religion  confounded  for  a  long 
period  (insomuch  that  the  diversity  of  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  time  for  celebrating  one  and 
the  same  feast  caused  the  greatest  disagreement 
between  those  who  kept  it,  some  afflicting  them- 
vselves  with  fastings  and  austerities,  while  others 
devoted  their  time  to  festive  relaxation),  no  one 
appeared  who  was  capable  of  devising  a  remedy 
for  the  evil,  because  the  controversy  continued 
equally  balanced  between  both  parties.  To  God 
alone,  the  Almighty,  was  the  healing  of  these 
differences  an  easy  task;  and  Constantine  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  one  on  earth  capable  of 
being  his  minister  for  this  good  end.  For  as 
soon  as  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  facts 
which  I  have  described,  and  perceived  that  his 
letter  to  the  Alexandrian  Christians  had  failed 
to  produce  its  due  effect,  he  at  once  aroused 
the  energies  of  his  mind,  and  declared  that  he 
must  prosecute  to  the  utmost  this  war  also 
against  the  secret  adversary  who  was  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  Church. 


CHAFFER  VI. 

JJaw  hi  ordered  a  Council  to  be  held  at  Niccea. 

Then  as  if  to  bring  a  divine  array  against  this 
enemy,  he  convoked  a  general  council,  and 
invited  the  speedy  attendance  of  bishops  from 
all  quarters,  in  letters  expressive  of  the  honora- 
ble estimation  in  which  he  held  them.  Nor 
was  this  merely  the  issuing  of  a  bare  command, 
but  the  emperor's  good  will  contributed  much 
to  its  being  carried  into  effect :  for  he  allowed 
some  the  use  of  the  public  means  of  conveyance, 
while  he  afforded  to  others  an  ample  supply  of 
horses*  for  their  transport.  The  place,  too, 
selected  for  the  sjmod,  the  city  Nicaea  in  Bithy- 
nia  (named  from  *^ Victory^') y  was  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.*  As  soon  then  as  the  imperial 
injunction  was  generally  made  known,  all  with 

^  For  endless  literature  of  the  Paschal  controversy,  compare 
articles  in  all  the  religious  encyclopaedias,  especially  perhaps  Steitx, 
in  the  SchafT'Herzog;  and  for  history  and  discussion  of  the  question 
itself,  see  Hensley's  art.  Easier,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet. 

*  By  some  this»  phrase  is  joined  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  — 
strangers  .  .  .  "in  this  as  in  other  respects,"  and  so  Bag.  trans- 
lates, but  the  division  followed  here  is  that  of  Net h. 

»  "Beasts  of  burden." 

■  The  probably  apocryphal  version  of  the  summoning  letter 
given  by  Cowper  (Syr.  afisc.)  from  the  Syriac  gives  the  reason 
of  the  choice  of  Nicaea,  "the  excellent  temperature  of  the  air" 
there. 


the  utmost  willingness  hastened  thither,  as  though 
they  would  outstrip  one  another  in  a  race;  for 
they  were  impelled  by  the  anticipation  of  a 
happy  result  to  the  conference,  by  the  hope  of 
enjoying  present  peace,  and  the  desire  of  be- 
holding something  new  and  strange  in  the  per- 
son of  so  admirable  an  emperor.  Now  when 
they  were  all  assembled,  it  appeared  evident  that 
the  proceeding  was  the  work  of  God,  inasmuch 
as  men  who  had  been  most  widely  separated, 
not  merely  in  sentiment,  but  also  personally, 
and  by  difference  of  country,  place,  and  nation, 
were  here  brought  together,  and  comprised 
within  the  walls  of  a  single  city,  forming  as  it 
were  a  vast  garland  of  priests,  composed  of  a 
variety  of  the  choicest  flowers. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

0/  the  General  Council,  at  which  Bishops  from 
all  Nations  were  Present} 

In  effect,  the  most  distinguished  of  God's 
ministers  from  all  the  churches  which  abounded 
in  Europe,  Lybia,*  and  Asia  were  here  assem- 
bled. And  a  single  house  of  prayer,  as  though 
divinely  enlarged,  sufficed  to  contain  at  once 
Syrians  and  Cilicians,  Phoenicians  and  Arabians, 
delegates  from  Palestine,  and  others  from  Egypt ; 
Thebans  and  Libyans,  with  those  who  came 
from  the  region  of  Mesopotamia.  A  Persian 
bishop  too  was  present  at  this  conference,  nor 
was  even  a  Scythian  found  wanting  to  the  num- 
ber.' Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Pamphylia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Asia,  and  Phrygia,  furnished  their  most 
distinguished  prelates;  while  those  who  dwelt 
in  the  remotest  districts  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, of  Achaia  and  Epinis,  were  notwithstand- 
ing in  attendance.  Even  from  Spain  itself,  one 
whose  fame  was  widely  spread  took  his  seat  as 
an  individual  in  the  great  assembly.*  The  prel- 
ate of  the  imperial  city*  was  prevented  from 
attending  by  extreme  old  age ;  but  his  presby- 
ters were  present,  and  supplied  his  place.  Con- 
stantine is  the  first  prince  of  any  age  who  bound 
together  such  a  garland  as  this  with  the  bond 
of  peace,  and  presented  it  to  his  Saviour  as  a 
thank-offering  for  the  victories  he  had  obtained  f 
over  every  foe,  thus_exhibiting  in  our  own  times  ^ 
a  similitude  of  tfie^ppstolic  companj^. 

*  TTie  standard  work  on  cotmcils  is  Hefele,  Conciliengeschickte, 
available  to  the  English  reader  in  the  translation  of  Clark,  Oxen- 
ham,  &c.  (Rdinb.  187a  sq.).  a  work  so  thoroushly  fundamental  that 
a  Keneral  reference  to  it  will  serve  as  one  continuous  note  to  matters 
relating  to  the  councils  held  under  Constantine. 

*  =  Africa. 

'  It  is  noted  that  this  evidence  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bishops 
— "  mis.«ionary  bishops,"  so  tn  speak  —  is  confirmed  by  Gelasius 
and  also  by  the  roll  of  the  members. 

*  [HoMUS  of  Cordova.  —  Baf.^ 

^  \\\  has  been  doubted  whether  Rome  or  Constantinople  is  here 
intenoed.  The  authority  of  Soiomen  and  others  is  in  favor  of  the 
former.  See  English  transition,  published  as  one  volume  of  this 
series.  —  Bag.'\    Also  in  this  series. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Tliat  the  Assembly  was  composed,  as  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles y  of  Individuals  from  Various 
Nations. 

For  it  is  said  ^  that  in  the  Apostles'  age,  there 
were  gathered  "  devout  men  from  every  nation 
under  heaven  " ;  among  whom  were  Parthians, 
and  MedeSy  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  in 
Pontus  and  Asia,  in  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia, 
in  Egypt,  and  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene ; 
and  sojourners  from  Rome,  both  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes, Cretans  and  Arabians.  But  that  assembly 
was  less,  in  that  not  all  who  composed  it  were 
ministers  of  God  ;  but  in  the  present  company, 
the  number  of  bishops  exceeded  two  hundred 
and  fifty,*  while  that  of  the  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons in  their  train,  and  the  crowd  of  acolytes 
and  other  attendants  was  altogether  beyond 
computation. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  Virtue  and  Age  of  the  Thvo  Hundred  and 

Fifty  Bishops, 

Of  these  ministers  of  God,  some  were  dis- 
tinguished by  wisdom  and  eloquence,  others  by 
the  gravity  of  their  lives,  and  by  patient  fortitude 
of  character,  while  others  again  united  in  them- 
selves all  these  graces.^  There  were  among 
them  men  whose  years  demanded  veneration: 
others  were  younger,  and  in  the  prime  of  mental 
vigor;  and  some  had  but  recently  entered  on 
the  course  of  their  ministry.  For  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  ample  provision  was  daily  furnished 
by  the  emperor's  command. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Council  in  the  Palace.     Constantine,  entering, 
took  his  Seat  in  the  Assembly. 

Now  when  the  appointed  day  arrived  on 
which  the  council  met  for  the  final  solution  of 
the  questions  in  dispute,  each  member  was 
present  for  this  in  the  central  building  of  the 
palace,^  which  appeared  to  exceed  the  rest  in 

^  Acts  it.  5  sqq. 

>  The  number  present  is  given  variously  as  three  hundred  (Soc- 
rates), three  hundred  and  eighteen  (Athanasius,  &c.),  two  hundred 
and  seventy  (Theodoret) ,  or  even  two  thousand  (a.  Hefele) .  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  variation  came  from  the  omission  of 
names  of  the  Arians  (cf.  note  of  Heinichen,  Vol.  3,  p.  506-507),  or 
that  it  varied  during  the  two  months  and  more. 

*  This  is  the  way  it  is  interpreted  by  Soromen,  1,  17.    The 

Shrase,  which  is  literally  "  of  midaling  character/'  is  translated  by 
folz.  and  others  as  if  it  meant  "  mild  "  or  **  modest,"  as  if  it  referred 
in  some  way  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mean. 

*  [Hence  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  the  last  day  of  the 
Council;    the  entire  session  of  which  occupied   more    than  two 


magnitude.  On  each  side  of  the  interior  of  this 
were  many  seats  disposed  in  order,  which  were 
occupied  by  those  who  had  been  invited  to 
attend,  according  to  their  rank.  As  soon,  then, 
as  the  whole  assembly  had  seated  themselves 
with  becoming  orderliness,  a  general  silence 
prevailed,  in  expectation  of  the  emperor's  arri- 
val. And  first  of  all,  three  of  his  immediate 
family  entered  in  succession,  then  others  also 
preceded  his  approach,  not  of  the  soldiers  or 
guards  who  usually  accompanied  him,  but  only 
firiends  in  the  faith.  And  now,  all  rising  at  the 
signal  which  indicated  the  emperor's  entrance, 
at  last  he  himself  proceeded  through  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  like  some  heavenly  messenger 
of  God,  clothed  in  raiment  which  glittered  as  it 
were  with  rays  of  light,  reflecting  the  glowing 
radiance  of  a  purple  robe,  and  adorned  with 
the  brilliant  splendor  of  gold  and  precious 
stones.  Such  was  the  external  appearance  of 
his  person ;  and  with  regard  to  his  mind,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  distinguished  by  piety  and 
godly  fear.  This  was  indicated  by  his  down- 
cast eyes,  the  blush  on  his  countenance,  and  his 
gait.  For  the  rest  of  his  personal  excellencies, 
he  surpassed  all  present  in  height  of  stature  and 
beauty  of  form,  as  well  as  in  majestic  dignity 
of  mien,  and  invincible  strength  and  vigor.  All 
these  graces,  united  to  a  suavity  of  manner,  and 
a  serenity  becoming  his  imperial  station,  de- 
clared the  excellence  of  his  mental  qualities  to 
be  above  all  praise.'  As  soon  as  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  upper  end  of  the  seats,  at  first 
he  remained  standing,  and  when  a  low  chair  of 
wrought  gold  had  been  set  for  him,  he  waited 
until  the  bishops  had  beckoned  to  him,  and 
then  sat  down,  and  after  him  the  whole  assem- 
bly did  the  same. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Silence  of  the  Council,  after  Some  Words  by  the 

the  Bishop  Eusebius. 

The  bishop  who  occupied  the  chief  place  in 
the  right  division  of  the  assembly^  then  rose, 
and,  addressing  the  emperor,  delivered  a  con- 
cise speech,  in  a  strain  of  thanksgiving  to  Al- 
mighty God  on  his  behalf.  When  he  had 
resumed  his  seat,  silence  ensued,  and  aU  re- 
garded the  emperor  with  fixed  attention;  on 
which  he  looked  serenely  round  on  the  assem- 
bly with  a  cheerfiil  aspect,  and,  having  collected 
his  thoughts,  in  a  calm  and  gentle  tone  gave 
utterance  to  the  following  words. 

months,  and  which  was  originally  held  in  a  church. —  Ai/'.]  The 
exact  dates  of  the  Councu  are  controverted,  but  it  seems  that  it 
ended  August  2c,  having  prolMibly  begun  June  14. 

»  Compare  Prolegomena,  under  Physical  and  Mental  Ckarat- 
teristics. 

1  [The  authority  of  Sozomen  and  other  writers  seems  to  decide 
that  this  was  Eusebius  himself.  —  Bag.\ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

'ConstanHne^s  Address  to  the  Council  concerning 

Peace} 

"  It  was  once  my  chief  desire,  dearest  friends, 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  your  united  presence ; 
and  now  that  this  desire  is  fulfilled,  I  feel  my- 
self bound  to  render  thanks  to  God  the  universal 
King,  because,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  bene- 
fits, he  has  granted  me  a  blessing  higher  than 
all  the  rest,  in  permitting  me  to  see  you  not 
only  all  assembled  together,  but  all  united  in  a 
common  harmony  of  sentiment.  ^  I  pray  there- 
fore that  no  malignant  adversary  may  henceforth 
interfere  to  mar  our  happy  state ;  I  pray  that, 
now  the  impious  hostility  of  the  t3rrants  has  been 
forever  removed  by  the  power  of  God  our 
Saviour,  that  spirit  who  delights  in  evil  may 
devise  no  other  means  for  exposing  the  divine 
law  to  blasphemous  calumny ;  for,  in  my  judg- 
ment, intestine  strife  within  the  Church  of  God 
is  far  more  evil  and  dangerous  than  any  kind 
of  war  or  conflict;  and  these  our  differences 
appear  to  me  more  grievous  than  any  outward 
trouble.  Accordingly,  when,  by  the  will  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  God,  I  had  been  vic- 
torious over  my  enemies,  I  thought  that  nothing 
more  remained  but  to  render  thanks  to  him, 
and  sympathize  in  the  joy  of  those  whom  he 
had  restored  to  freedom  through  my  instrumen- 
tality ;  as  soon  as  I  heard  that  intelligence  which 
I  had  least  expected  to  receive,  I  mean  the 
news  of  your  dissension,  I  judged  it  to  be  of  no 
secondary  importance,  but  with  the  earnest  de- 
sire that  a  remedy  for  this  evil  also  might  be 
found  through  my  means,  I  immediately  sent 
to  require  your  presence.  And  now  I  rejoice 
in  beholding  your  assembly  j  but  I  feel  that  my 
desires  will  be  most  completely  fulfilled  when  I 
can  see  you  all  united  in  one  judgment,  and 
that  common  spirit  of  peace  and  concord  pre- 
vailing amongst  you  all,  which  it  becomes  you, 
as  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  to  com- 
mend to  others.  Delay  not,  then,  dear  friends : 
delay  not,  ye  ministers  of  God,  and  faithful  ser- 
vants of  him  who  is  our  common  Lord  and 
Saviour:  begin  from  this  moment  to  discard 
the  causes  of  that  disunion  which  has  existed 
among  you,  and  remove  the  perplexities  of  con- 
troversy by  embracing  the  principles  of  peace, 
t'or  by  such  conduct  you  will  at  the  same  time 
be  acting  in  a  manner  most  pleasing  to  the 
supreme  God,  and  you  will  confer  an  exceeding 
favor  on  me  who  am  your  fellow-servant." 

^  The  earnest  desire  of  Constantine  to  promote  peace  in  the 
church  noakes  one  iudge  with  leniency  the  ratJier  arbitrary  and  very 
mechanical  method  he  often  took  to  secure  it.  As  over  against  int 
unity  of  form  or  the  unity  of  compromise,  there  is  one  only  real 
unity  -;;-  a  unity  in  the  truth,  being  one  in  the  Truth.  The  secret  of 
peace  is  xtoMna  with  right. 


CHAFFER  XIII. 

How  he  led  the  Dissentient  Bishops   to  Har- 
mony of  Sentiment. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  spoken  these 
words  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  another  in- 
terpreted, he  gave  permission  to  those  who 
presided  in  the  council  to  deliver  their  opinions. 
On  this  some  began  to  accuse  their  neighbors, 
who  defended  themselves,  and  recriminated  in 
their  turn.  In  this  manner  numberless  asser- 
tions were  put  forth  by  each  party,  and  a  violent 
controversy  arose  at  the  very  commencement. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  emperor  gave  patient 
audience  to  all  alike,  and  received  every  propo- 
sition with  steadfast  attention,  and  by  occasion- 
ally assisting  the  argument  of  each  party  in  turn, 
he  gradually  disposed  even  the  most  vehement 
disputants  to  a  reconciliation.  At  the  same 
time,  by  the  affability  of  his  address  to  all,  and 
his  use  of  the  Greek  language,  with  which  he 
was  not  altogether  unacquainted,  he  appeared 
in  a  truly  attractive  and  amiable  light,  persuad- 
ing some,  convincing  others  by  his  reasonings, 
praising  those  who  spoke  well,  and  urging  all  to 
unity  of  sentiment,  until  at  last  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  to  one  mind  and  judgment  re- 
specting every  disputed  question. 

CHAFTER  XIV. 

Unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Council  concern- 
ing Faith,  and  the  Celebration  of  Easter. 

The  result  was  that  they  were  not  only  united 
as  concerning  the  faith,  but  that  the  time  for 
the  celebration  of  the  salutary  feast  of  Easter 
was  agreed  on  by  all.  Those  points  also  which 
were  sanctioned  by  the  resolution  of  the  whole 
body  were  committed  to  writing,  and  received 
the  signature  of  each  several  member.*  /Then 
the  emperor,  believing  that  he  had  thus  ob- 
tained a  second  victory  over  the  adversary  of 
the  Church,  proceeded  to  solemnize  a  triumphal 
festival  in  honor  of  God. 

CHAFFER  XV. 

How  Constantine  entertained  the  Bishops  on  the 
Occasion  of  his  Vicennalia. 

About  this  time  he  completed  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign.'  On  this  occasion  public 
festivals  were  celebrated  by  the  people  of  the 
provinces  generally,  but  the  emperor  himself 
invited  and  feasted  with  those  ministers  of  God 


1  The  extant  signatures  are  of  doubtful  authenticity.    Compare 
Hefiele,  p.  069. 

>  Compare  Prolegomena,  Lt/t. 
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whom  he  had  reconciled,  and  thus  offered  as  it 
were  through  them  a  suitable  sacrifice  to  God. 
Not  one  of  the  bishops  was  wanting  at  the  im- 
perial banquet,*  the  circumstances  of  which  were 
splendid  beyond  description.  Detachments  of 
the  body-guard  and  other  troops  surrounded 
the  entrance  of  the  palace  with  drawn  swords, 
and  through  the  midst  of  these  the  men  of  God 
proceeded  without  fear  into  the  innermost  of  the 
imperial  apartments,  in  which  some  were  the 
emperor's  own  companions  at  table,  while  others 
reclined  on  coucjies  arranged  on  either  side.* 
One  might  have  thought  that  a  picture  of 
Christ's  kingdom  was  thus  shadowed  forth,  and 
a  dream  rather  than  reality. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Presents  to  the  Bishops^  and  Letters  to  the  People 

generally,  ^ 

After  the  celebration  of  this  brilliant  festival, 
the  emperor  courteously  received  all  his  guests, 
and  generously  added  to  the  favors  he  had 
already  bestowed  by  personally  presenting  gifts 
to  each  individual  according  to  his  rank.  He 
also  gave  information  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
synod  to  those  who  had  not  been  present,  by  a 
letter  in  his  own  hand-writing.  And  this  letter 
also  I  will  inscribe  as  it  were  on  some  monu- 
ment by  inserting  it  in  this  my  narrative  of  his 
life.     It  was  as  follows  : 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Constantino s  Letter  to  the  Churches  respecting 
the  Council  at  Niccea, 

"  CoNSTANTiNUS  AUGUSTUS,  to  the  Churches. 

"  Having  had  full  proof,  in  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  empire,  how  great  the  favor  of  God 
has  been  towards  us,  I  have  judged  that  it  ought 
to  be  the  first  object  of  my  endeavors,  that  unity 
of  faith,  sincerity  of  love,  and  community  of  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
might  be  preserved  among  the  highly  favored 
multitude  who  compose  the  Catholic  Church. 
And,  inasmuch  as  this  object  could  not  be  effect- 
ually and  certainly  secured,  unless  all,  or  at 
least  the  greater  number  of  the  bishops  were 
to  meet  together,  and  a  discussion  of  all  partic- 
ulars relating  to  our  most  holy  religion  to  take 
place  ;  for  this  reason  as  numerous  an  assembly 
as  possible  has  been  convened,  at  which  I  myself 

*  At  the  risk  of  seeming  trivial  in  sober  and  professedly  con- 
densed annotation,  one  cannot  help  noting  that  the  human  nature  of 
ancient  and  modem  councils  is  tne  same,  —  much  controversy  and 
more  or  less  absenteeism,  but  all  present  at  dinner. 

*  For  notice  of  these  couches,  see  Smith,  Diet,  Gr,  and  Rom. 
Ant.y  article  Lectiea. 


was  present,  as  one  among  yourselves  (and  far 
be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  which  is  my  greatest 
joy,  that  I  am  your  fellow-servant),  and  every 
question  received  4ue  and  full  examination, 
until  that  judgment  which  God,  who  sees  all 
things,  could  approve,  and  which  tended  to 
unity  and  concord,  was  brought  to  light,  so  that 
no  room  was  left  for  further  discussion  or  con- 
troversy in  relation  to  the  faith. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

He  speaks  of  their  Unanimity  respecting  the 
Feast  of  Easter,  and  against  the  Practice  of 
the  Jews, 

"  At  this  meeting  the  question  concerning  the 
most  holy  day  of  Easter  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  resolved  by  the  united  judgment  of  all  pres- 
ent, that  this  feast  ought  to  be  kept  by  all  and 
in  every  place  on  one  and  the  same  day.  For 
what  can  be  more  becoming  or  honorable  to  us 
than  that  this  feast  from  which  we  date  our  hopes 
of  immortality,  should  be  observed  unfailingly  by 
all  alike,  according  to  one  ascertained  order  and 
arrangement?  And  first  of  all,  it  appeared  an 
unworthy  thing  that  in  the  celebration  of  this 
most  holy  feast  we  should  follow  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  who  have  impiously  defiled  their  hands 
with  enormous  sin,  and  are,  therefore,  deservedly 
afHicted  with  blindness  of  soul.  For  we  have 
it  in  our  power,  if  we  abandon  their  custom,  to 
prolong  the  due  observance  of  this  ordinance 
to  future  ages,  by  a  truer  order,  which  we  have 
preserved  from  the  very  day  of  the  passion 
until  the  present  time.  Let  us  Ihen  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  detestable  Jewish 
crowd ;  for  we  have  received  from  our  Saviour 
a  different  way.  A  course  at  once  legitimate 
^d  honorable  lies  open  to  our  most  holy  relig- 
ion. Beloved  brethren,  let  us  with  one  consent 
adopt  this  course,  and  withdraw  ourselves  from 
all  participation  in  their  baseness.^  For  their 
boast  is  absurd  indeed,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power 
without  instruction  from  them  to  observe  these 
things.  For  how  should  they  be  capable  of 
forming  a  sound  judgment,  who,  since  their  par- 
ricidal guilt  in  slaying  their  Lord,  have  been 
subject  to  the  direction,  not  of  reason,  but  of 
ungovemed  passion,  and  are  swayed  by  every 
impulse  of  the  mad  spirit  that  is  in  them^ 
Hence  it  is  that  on  this  point  as  well  as  others 
they  have  no  perception  of  the  truth,  so  that, 
being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  true  adjust- 
ment of  this  question,  they  sometimes  celebrate 

^  FThe  idea  seems  to  be  (as  explained  by  Valesius)  that  if  they 
joinea  the  Jews  in  celebrating  this  feast,  they  would  seem  to  con- 
sent to  their  crime  in  crucifying  the  Lord.  ~  Dag\  He  carried  out 
his  reprobation  of  the  Jews  in  his  actions  In  discriminating  laws  aL 
least,  and  perhaps  in  actual  persecution. 
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JE^ter  twice  in  the  same  year.  Why  then  should 
we  follow  those  who  are  confessedly  in  grievous 
error?  Surely  we  shall  never  consent  to  keep 
this  feast  a  second  time  in  the  same  year.  But 
supposing  these  reasons  were  not  of  sufficient 
weight,  still  it  would  be  incumbent  on  your  Sa- 
gacities *  to  strive  and  pray  continually  that  the 
purity  of  your  souls  may  not  seem  in  anything 
to  be  sullied  by  fellowship  with  the  customs  of 
these  most  wicked  men.  We  must  consider, 
too,  that  a  discordant  judgment  in  a  case  of 
such  importance,  and  respecting  such  religious 
festival,  is  wrong.  For  our  Saviour  has  left  us 
one  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  day  of  our 
deliverance,  I  mean  the  day  of  his  most  holy 
passion;  and  he  has  willed  that  his  Catholic 
Church  should  be  one,  the  members  of  which, 
however  scattered  in  many  and  diverse  places, 
are  yet  cherished  by  one  pervading  spirit,  that 
is,  by  the  will  of  God.  And  let  your  Holinesses' 
sagacity  reflect  how  grievous  and  scandalous  it 
is  that  on  the  self-same  days  some  should  be 
engaged  in  fasting,  others  in  festive  enjoyment ; 
and  again,  that  after  the  days  of  Easter  some 
should  be  present  at  banquets  and  amusements, 
while  others  are  fulfilling  the  appointed  fasts. 
It  is,  then,  plainly  the  will  of  Divine  Providence 
(as  I  suppose  you  all  clearly  see),  that  this  usage 
should  receive  fitting  correction,  and  be  reduced 
to  one  uniform  rule. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Exhortation    to  follow    the   Example   of  the 
Greater  Part  of  the  World. 

"Since,  therefore,  it  was  needful  that  this 
matter  should  be  rectified,  so  that  we  might 
have  nothing  in  common  with  that  nation  of 
parricides  who  slew  their  Lord  :  and  since  that 
arrangement  is  consistent  with  propriety  which 
is  observed  by  all  the  churches  of  the  western, 
southern,  and  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and 
by  some  of  the  eastern  also :  for  these  reasons 
all  are  unanimous  on  this  present  occasion  in 
thinking  it  worthy  of  adoption.  And  I  myself 
have  undertaken  that  this  decision  should  meet 
with  the  approval  of  your  Sagacities,^  in  the 
hope  that  your  Wisdoms  ^  will  gladly  admit  that 
practice  which  is  observed  at  once  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  in  Africa ;  throughout  Italy,  and 
in  Egypt,  in  Spain,  the  Gauls,  Britain,  Libya,  and 
the  whole  of  Greece;  in  the  dioceses  of  Asia 
and  Pontus,  and  in  Cilicia,  with  entire  unity  of 

*  Vf^tx^v^KOL,  This  word  is  one  of  a  class  of  expressions  fre- 
quently used  by  Eusebius,  and  which,  being  wtended  as  title*  of 
honor y  like  "  Excellency,"  &c.,  should,  where  possible,  be  thus 
rendeied.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  applied  to  the  heads^  of  the 
churches  collectively.  —  Bag,^  More  probably  in  this  case  it  is  not 
the  title,  but  means  "  your  sagacity." 

1  Rather  "  sagacity  "  and  '^wisdom." 


judgment.  And  you  will  consider  not  only  that 
the  number 'of  churches  is  far  greater  in  the 
regions  I  have  enumerated  than  in  any  other, 
but  also  that  it  is  most  fitting  that  all  should 
unite  in  desiring  that  which  sound  reason  ap- 
pears to  demand,  and  in  avoiding  all  participa- 
tion in  the  perjured  conduct  of  the  Je\i^.*  In 
fine,  that  I  may  express  my  meaning  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  it  has  been  determined  by 
the  common  judgment  of  all,  that  the  most  holy 
feast  of  E^ter  should  be  kept  on  one  and  the 
same  day.  For  on  the  one  hand  a  discrepancy 
of  opinion  on  so  sacred  a  question  is  unbecom- 
ing, and  on  the  other  it  is  surely  best  to  act  on 
a  decision  which  is  free  from  strange  folly  and 
error. 

CHAPTER  XX. 
Exhortation  to  obey  the  Decrees  of  the  Council. 

*'  Receive,  then,  with  all  willingness  this  truly 
Divine  injunction,  .and  regard  it  as  in  truth  the 
gift  of  God.  *For  whatever  is  determined  in  the 
holy  assembUes  of  the  bishops  is  to  be  regarded 
as  indicative  of  the  Divine  will.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  you  have  communicated  these  proceed- 
ings to  all  our  beloved  brethren,  you  are  bound 
from  that  time  forward  to  adopt  for  yourselves, 
and  to  enjoin  on  others  the  arrangement  above 
mentioned,  and  the  due  observance  of  this  most 
sacred  day;  that  whenever  I  come  into  the 
presence  of  your  love,  which  I  have  long  de- 
sired, I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  celebrate 
the  holy  feast  with  you  on  the  same  day,  and 
may  rejoice  with  you  on  allf  accounts,  when  I 
behold  the  cruel  power  of  Satan  removed  by 
Divine  aid  through  the  agency  of  our  endeavors, 
while  your  faith,  and  peace,  and  concord  every- 
where flourish.  God  preserve  you,  beloved 
brethren  1 " 

The  emperor  transmitted  a  faithful  copy  ^  of 
this  letter  to  every  province,  wherein  they  who 
read  it  might  discern  as  in  a  mirror  the  pure 
sincerity  of  his  thoughts,  and  of  his  piety  toward 
God. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Recommendation  to  the  Bishops^  on  their  Depar^ 
turCy  to  Preserve  Harmony. 

And  now,  when  the  council  was  on  the  point 
of  being  finally  dissolved,  he  summoned  all  the 
bishops  to  meet  him  on  an  appointed  day,  and 
on  their  arrival  addressed   them  in  a  farewell 

*  [Valesius  explains  this  as  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
in  professing  to  acknowledge  God  as  their  king,  and  yet  denying 
him  by  saying^  "  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar."  —  Bag-.] 

^  This  Hfin.  regards  as  the  correct  meaning,  although  "  equally 
▼alid,"  or  "  authoritative/'  has  been  regarded  as  possible. 
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speech,  in  which  he  recommended  them  to  be 
diligent  in  the  maintenance  of  p^ace,  to  avoid 
contentious  disputations,  amongst  themselves, 
and  not  to  be  jealous,  if  any  one  of  their  number 
should  appear  pre-eminent  for  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence, but  to  esteem  the  excellence  of  one  a 
blessing  common  to  all.  On  the  other  hand  he 
reminded  them  that  the  more  gifted  should  for- 
bear to  exak  themselves,  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  humbler  brethren,  ^ince  it  is  God*s  pre- 
rogative to  judge  of  real  superiority,^  Rather 
should  they  considerately  condescena  to  the 
weaker,  remembering  that  absolute  perfection 
in  any  case  is  a  rare  quality  indeed.  Each, 
then,  should  be  willing  to  accord  indulgence  to 
the  other  for  slight  offenses,  to  regard  charitably 
and  pass  over  mere  human  weaknesses ;  holding 
mutual  harmony  in  the  highest  honor,  that  no 
occasion  of  mockery  might  be  given  by  their 
dissensions  to  those  who  are  ever  ready  to 
blaspheme  the  word  of  God :  whom  indeed  we 
should  do  all  in  our  power  to  save,  and  this 
cannot  be  unless  our  conduct  seems  to  them 
attractive.  But  you  are  well  aware  of  the  &ct, 
that  testimony  is  by  no  means  productive  of 
blessing  to  all,  since  some  who  hear  are  glad  to 
secure  the  supply  of  their  mere  bodily  neces- 
sities, while  others  court  the  patronage  of  their 
superiors ;  some  fix  their  affection  on  those  who 
treat  them  with  hospitable  kindness,  others 
again,  being  honored  with  presents,  love  their 
benefactors  in  return;  but  few  are  they  who 
really  desire  the  word  of  testimony,  and  rare 
indeed  is  it  to  find  a  friend  of  truth.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  endeavoring  to  meet  the  case 
of  all,  and,  physician-like,  to  administer  to  each 
that  which  may  tend  to  the  health  of  the  soul, 
to  the  end  that  the  saving  doctrine  may  be  fully 
honored  by  all.  Of  this  kind  was  the  former 
part  of  his  exhortation ;  ^  and  in  conclusion  he 
enjoined  them  to  offer  diligent  supplications  to 
God  on  his  behalf.  Having  thus  taken  leave  of 
them,  he  gave  them  all  permission  to  return  to 
their  respective  countries;  and  this  they  did 
with  joy,  and  thenceforward  that  unity  of  judg- 
ment at  which  they  had  arrived  in  the  emperor's 
presence  continued  to  prevail,  and  those  who 
had  long  been  divided  were  bound  together  as 
members  of  the  same  body. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

H<nv  he  dismissed  Some,  and  wrote  Letters  to 
Others ;  also  his  Presents, 

Full  of  joy  therefore   at  this  success,  the 
emperor  presented  as  it  were  pleasant  fruits  in 

*  Or  "  such  were  the  injunctions  which  the  emperor  laid  espe* 
cially  on  their  consciences." 


the  way  of  letters  to  those  who  had  not  been 
present  at  the  council.  He'  commanded  also 
that  ample  gifts  of  money  should  be  bestowed 
on  all  the  people,  both  in  the  country  and  the 
cities,  being  pleased  thus  to  honor  the  festive 
occasion  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his 
reign. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

How  he  wrote  to  the  Egyptians,  exhorting  them 

to  Peace. 

And  now,  when  all  else  were  at  peace,  among 
the  Egyptians  alone  an  implacable  contention 
still  raged,^  so  as  once  more  to  distiirb  the 
emperor's  tranquillity,  though  not  to  excite  his 
anger.  /For  indeed  he  treated  the  contend- 
ing parties  with  all  respect,  as  fathers,  nay  rather, 
as  prophets  of  God ;  and  again  he  summoned 
them  to  his  presence,  and  again  patiently  acted 
as  mediator  between  them,  and  honored  them 
with  gifts,  and  communicated  also  the  result  of 
his  arbitration  by  letter.}  He  confirmed  and 
sanctioned  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and 
called  on  them  to  strive  earnestly  for  concord, 
and  not  to  distract  and  rend  the  Church,  but 
to  keep  before  them  the  thought  of  God's  judg- 
ment. And  these  injunctions  the  emperor  sent 
by  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

How  he  wrote  Frequent  Letters  of  a  Religious 
Character  to  the  Bishops  and  People. 

But  besides  these,  his  writings  are  very  numer- 
ous on  kindred  subjects,  and  he  was  the  author 
of  a  multitude  of  letters,  some  to  the  bishops, 
in  which  he  laid  injunctions  on  them  tending 
to  the  advantage  of  the  churches  of  God ;  and 
sometimes  the  thrice  blessed  one  addressed  the 
people  of  the  churches  generally,  calling  them 
his  own  brethren  and  fellow-servants.  But  per- 
haps we  may  hereafter  find  leisure  to  collect 
these  despatches  in  a  separate  form,  in*  order 
that  the  integrity  of  our  present  history  may 
not  be  impaired  by  their  insertion. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

How  he  ordered  the  Erection  of  a  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  Holy  Place  of  our  Scrviour's 
Resurrection, 

After  these  things,  the  pious  emperor  ad- 
dressed himself  to  another  work  truly  worthy 
of  record,  in  the  province  of  Palestine.     What 

1  Continuation  of  the  Arian  controversy. 
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then  was  this  work  ?  He  judged  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  render  the  blessed  locality  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection  an  object  of  attraction 
and  veneration  to  all.  He  issued  immediate 
injunctions,  therefore,  for  the  erection  in  that 
spot  of  a  house  of  prayer :  and  this  he  did,  not 
on  the  mere  natural  impulse  of  his  own  mind, 
but  being  moved  in  spirit  by  the  Saviour  himself. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

That  the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  been  covered  with 
Rubbish  and  Ivith  Idols  by  the  Ungodly. 

For  it  had  been  in  time  past  the  endeavor  of 
impious  men  (or  rather  let  me  say  of  the  whole 
race  of  evil  spirits  through  their  means),  to  con- 
sign to  the  darkness  of  oblivion  that  divine  mon- 
ument of  immortality  to  which  the  radiant  angel 
had  descended  from  heaven,  and  rolled  away 
the  stone  for  those  who  still  had  stony  hearts, 
and  who  supposed  that  the  living  One  stiU  lay 
among  the  dead ;  and  had  declared  glad  tidings 
to  the  women  also,  and  removed  their  stony- 
hearted unbelief  by  the  conviction  that  he  whom 
they  sought  was  alive.  This  sacred  cave,  then, 
certain  impious  and  godless  persons  had  thought 
to  remove  entirely  from  the  eyes  of  men,  sup- 
posing in  their  folly  that  thus  they  should  be 
able  effectually  to  obscure  the  tru^.  Accord- 
ingly they  brought  a  quantity  of  earth  from 
a  distance  with  much  labor,  and  covered  the 
entire  spot ;  then,  having  raised  this  to  a  moder- 
ate height,  they  paved  it  with  stone,  concealing 
the  holy  cave  beneath  this  massive  mound. 
Then,  as  though  their  purpose  had  been  effect- 
ually accomplished,  they  prepare  on  this  founda- 
tion a  truly  dreadful  sepulchre  of  souls,  by 
building  a  gloomy  shrine  of  lifeless  idols  to  the 
impure  spirit  whom  they  call  Venus,  and  offer- 
ing detestable  oblations  therein  on  profane  and 
accursed  altars.  For  they  supposed  that  their 
object  could  not  otherwise  be  fully  attained, 
than  by  thus  burying  the  sacred  cave  beneath 
these  foul  pollutions.  Unhappy  men !  they 
were  unable  to  comprehend  how  impossible  it 
was  that  their  attempt  should  remain  imknown 
to  him  who  had  been  crowned  with  victory  over 
death,  any  more  than  the  blazing  sun,  when  he 
rises   above  the   earth,  and  holds  his  wonted 

I  course  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  is  unseen 
by  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Indeed,  his 
saving  power,  shining  with  still  greater  bright- 
ness, and  illumining,  not  the  bodies,  but  the 

L  souls  of  men,  was  already  filling  the  world  with 
the  effulgence  of  its  own  light.     Nevertheless, 

'         these  devices  of  impious  and  wicked  men  against 

the  truth  had  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  nor  had 

,     any  one  of  the  governors,  or  military  command- 


ers, or  even  of  the  emperors  themselves  ever 
yet  appeared,  with  ability  to  abolish  these  daring 
impieties,  save  only  that  one  who  enjoyed  the 
fa.vor  of  the  King  of  kings.  And  now,  acting 
as  he  did  under  the  guidance  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  he  could  not  consent  to  see  the  sacred 
spot  of  which  we  h^e  spoken,  thus  buried, 
through  the  devices  of  the  adversaries,  under 
every  kind  of  impurity,  and  abandoned  to  for- 
getflilness  and  neglect  j  nor  would  he  yield  to 
the  malice  of  those  who  had  contracted  this 
guilt,  but  calling  on  the  divine  aid,  gave  orders 
that  the  place  should  be  thoroughly  purified, 
thinking  that  the  parts  which  had  been  most 
polluted  by  the  enemy  ought  to  receive  special 
tokens,  through  his  means,  of  the  greatness  of 
the  divine  favor.  As  soon,  then,  as  his  com- 
mands were  issued,  these  engines  of  deceit  were 
cast  down  from  their  proud  eminence  to  the 
very  ground,  and  the  dwelling-places  of  error, 
with  the  statues  and  the  evil  spirits  which  they 
represented,  were  overthrown  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed. 

CHAFFER  XXVII. 

How  Constantine  commanded  the  Materials  of 
the  Idol  Temple,  and  the  Soil  itself  to  be  re- 
moved at  a  Distance, 

Nor  did  the  emperor's  zeal  stop  here;  but 
he  gave  further  orders  that  the  materials  of  what 
was  thus  destroyed,  both  stone  and  timber, 
should  be  removed  and  thrown  as  far  from  the 
spot  as  possible;  and  this  command  also  was 
speedily  executed.  The  emperor,  however,  was 
not  satisfied  with  having  proceeded  thus  far: 
once  more,  fired  with  holy  ardor,  he  directed 
that  the  ground  itself  should  be  dug  up  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  the  soil  which  had  been 
polluted  by  the  foul  impiuities  of  demon  wor- 
ship transported  to  a  far  distant  place.     . 


CHAFFER  XXVIII. 

Discovery  of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre} 

This  also  was  accomplished  without  delay. 
But  as  soon  as  the  original  surface  of  the  ground, 
beneath  the  covering  of  earth,  appeared,  im- 
mediately, and  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the 
venerable  and  hallowed  monument  of  our  Sav- 
iour's resurrection  was  discovered.  Then  indeed 
did  this  most  holy  cave  present  a  faithful  simili- 


^  On  the  Bite  of  the  sepulchre,  compare  Besant,  Sepulchre^ 
tkg  Holy,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham.  2  (x88o).  i88x-z888.  He  dis- 
cusses (a)  Is  the  present  site  that  nxed  upon  by  the  officers  of  Con- 
stantine? and  {h)  Was  that  site  certainly  or  even  probably  the  true 
spot  where  our  Lord  was  buried  ?  Compare  also  reports  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Surveyt  yerusaUtn,  1884,  p.  439-435 
(Conder) . 
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tude  of  his  return  to  life,  in  that,  after  lying 
buried  in  darkness,  it  again  emerged  to  light, 
and  afforded  to  all  who  came  to  witness  the 
sight,  a  clear  and  visible  proof  of  the  wonders 
of  which  that  spot  had  once  been  the  scene,  a 
testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour 
clearer  than  any  voice  ccyld  give. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Haw  he  wrote  concerning  the  Erection  of  a 
Churchy  both  to  the  Governors  of  the  Prov^ 
inceSy  and  to  the  Bishop  Macarius. 

Immedutely  after  the  transactions  I  have 
recorded,  the  emperor  sent  forth  injunctions 
which  breathed  a  truly  pious  spirit,  at  the  same 
time  granting  ample  supplies  of  money,  and 
commanding  that  a  house  of  prayer  worthy  of 
the  worship  of  God  should  be  erected  near  the 
Saviour's  tomb  on  a  scale  of  rich  and  royal 
greatness.  This  object  he  had  indeed  for  some 
time  kept  in  view,  and  had  foreseen,  as  if  by 
the  aid  of  a  superior  intelligence,  that  which 
should  afterwards  come  to  pass.  He  laid  his 
commands,  therefore,  on  the  governors  of  the 
Eastern  provinces,  that  by  an  abundant  and  un- 
sparing expenditure  they  should  secure  the 
completion  of  the  work  on  a  scale  of  noble  and 
ample  magnificence.  He  also  despatched  the 
following  letter  to  the  bishop  who  at  that  time 
presided  over  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  in  which 
he  clearly  asserted  the  saving  doctrine  of  the 
faith,  writing  in  these  terms. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Constantine* s  Letter  to  Macarius  respecting  the 
Building  of  the  Church  of  our  Saviour, 

"  Victor  Constantius,  Maximus  Augustus,  to 
Macarius. 

"  Such  is  our  Saviour's  grace,  that  no  power 
of  language  seems  adequate  to  describe  the 
wondrous  circumstance  to  which  I  am  about  to 
refer.  For,  that  the  monument  of  his  most 
holy  Passion,  so  long  ago  buried  beneath  the 
ground,  should  have  remained  unknown  for  so 
long  a  series  of  years,  until  its  reappearance  to 
his  servants  now  set  free  through  the  removal 
of  him  *  who  was*  the  common  enemy  of  all,  is 
a  fact  which  truly  surpasses  all  admiration.  For 
if  all  who  are  accounted  wise  throughout  the 
world  were  to  unite  in  their  endeavors  to  say 
somewhat  worthy  of  this  event,  they  would  be 
unable  to  attain  their  object  in  the  smallest 
degree.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  this  miracle  as 
far  transcends  the  capacity  of  human  reason  as 

^  [Licintus  appears  to  be  meant,  whose  death  had  occurred  a.d. 
306,  in  which  year  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Lord's  sepulchre 
took  place.  —  oagj] 


heavenly  things  are  superior  to  human  affairs. 
For  this  cause  it  is  ever  my  first,  and  indeed 
my  only  object,  that,  as  the  authority  of  the 
truth  is  evincing  itself  daily  by  fresh  wonders, 
so  our  souls  may  all  become  more  zealous,  with 
all  sobriety  and  earnest  unanimity,  for  the  honor 
of  the  Divine  law.  I  desire,  therefore,  especially, 
that  you  should  be  persuaded  of  that  which  I 
suppose  is  evident  to  all  beside,  namely,  that  I 
have  no  greater  care  than  how  I  may  best  adorn 
with  a  splendid  structure  that  sacred  spot,  which, 
under  Divine  direction,  I  have  disencumbered 
as  it  were  of  the  heavy  weight  of  foul  idol 
worship ;  a  spot  which  has  been  accounted  holy 
from  the  beginning  in .  God's  judgment,  but 
which  now  appears  holier  still,  since  it  has 
brought  to  light  a  clear  assurance  of  our  Sav- 
iour's passion. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

That  the  Building  should  surpass  all  the 
Churches  in  the  World  in  the  Beauty  of  its 
JValls,  its  Columns,  and  Marbles, 

"  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for  your  sagacity 
to  make  such  arrangements  and  provision  of  all 
things  needful  for  the  work,  that  not  only  the 
church  itself  as  a  whole  may  surpass  all  others 
whatsoever  in  beauty,  but  that  the  details  of  the 
building  may  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the  fairest 
structures  in  any  city  of  the  empire  may  be  ex- 
celled by  this.  And  with  respect  to  the  erection 
and  decoration  of  the  walls,  this  is  to  inform  you 
that  our  friend  Dracilianus,  the  deputy  of  the 
Praetorian  Prsefects,  and  the  governor  of  the 
province,  have  received  a  charge  from  us.  For 
our  pious  directions  to  them  are  to  the  effect 
that  artificers  and  laborers,  and  whatever  they 
shall  understand  from  your  sagacity  to  be  need- 
ful for  the  advancement  of  the  work,  shall  forth- 
with be  furnished  by  their  care.  And  as  to  the 
columns  and  marbles,  whatever  you  shall  judge, 
after  actual  inspection  of  the  plan,  to  be  espe- 
cially precious  and  serviceable,  be  diligent  to 
send  information  to  us  in  writing,  in  order  that 
whatever  quantity  or  sort  of  materials  we  shall 
esteem  from  your  letter  to  be  needful,  may  be 
procured  from  every  quarter,  as  required,  for  it 
is  fitting  that  the  most  marvelous  place  in  the 
world  should  be  worthily  decorated. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

That  he  instructed  the  Governors  concerning  the 
Beautifying  of  the  Roof;  also  concerning  the 
Workmen,  and  Materials, 

"WrrH  respect  to  the  ceiling*  of  the  church, 

^  The  word  used  is  the  technical  **  camera/'  meaning  properly  a 
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I  wish  to  know  from  you  whether  in  your  judg- 
ment it  should  be  panel-ceiled,*  or  finished  with 
any  other  kind  of  workmanship.  If  the  panel 
ceiling  be  adopted,  it  may  also  be  ornamented 
with  gold.  For  the  rest,  your  Holiness  will  give 
information  as  early  as  possible  to  the  before- 
mentioned  magistrates  how  many  laborers  and 
artificers,  and  what  expenditure  of  money  is 
required.  You  will  also  be  careful  to  send  us  a 
report  without  delay,  not  only  respecting  the 
marbles  and  columns,  but  the  paneled  ceiling 
also,  should  this  appear  to  you  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  form.  God  preserve  you,  beloved 
brother ! " 

CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

How  the  Church  of  our  Saviour^  the  New  Jeru- 
salem prophesied  of  in  Scripture^  was  built. 

This  was  the  emperor's  letter ;  and  his  direc- 
tions were  at  once  carried  into  effect.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  very  spot  which  witnessed  the 
Saviour's  sufferings,  a  new  Jerusalem  was  con- 
structed, over  against  the  one  so  celebrated  of 
old,  which,  since  the  foul  stain  of  guilt  brought 
on  it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord,  had  experi- 
enced the  last  extremity  of  desolation,  the  effect 
of  Divine  judgment  on  its  impious  people.  It 
was  opposite  this  city  that  the  emperor  now 
began  to  rear  a  monument  to  the  Saviour's  vic- 
tory over  death,  with  rich  and  lavish  magnifi- 
cence. And  it  may  be  that  this  was  that  second 
and  new  Jerusalem  spoken  of  in  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets,*  concerning  which  such  abun- 
dant testimony  is  given  in  the  divinely  inspired 
records. 

First  of  all,  then,  he  adorned  the  sacred  cave 
itself,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  whole  work,  and 
the  hallowed  monument  at  which  the  angel 
radiant  with  light  had  once  declared  to  all  that 
regeneration  which  was  first  manifested  in  the 
Saviour's  person.  0 


CHAFTBR  XXXTV. 

Description  of  the  Structure  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, 

This  monument,  therefore,  first  of  all,  as  the 
chief  part  of  the  whole,  the  emperor*s  zealous 

certain  style  of  vaulted  ceiling,  but  here  it  is  perhaps  the  generic 
ceiling  if  the  specific  word  below  means  panel  ceiline. 

*  This  is  the  word  for  the  Lacunaria  or  panel  ceilings,  a  style  of 
ceiling  where  "  planks  were  placed  across  these  beams  at  certain 
intervals  leaving  hollow  spaces,"  "  which  were  frequently  covered 
with  gold  and  ivory,  and  sometimes  with  paintings."  Compare 
article  Domus^  in  Smith,  Diet.  Gr,  and  Rom,  AnU  The  passage 
may  mean  either  '*with  respect  to  the  ceiling  .  .  .  whether  .  .  . 
wainscoted"  or  "with  respect  to  the  Camera  .  .  .  whether  panel 
ceiled." 

^  {Apparently  referring  (says  Valesius)  to  Rev.  xxi.  a:  "  And 
I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God, 


magnificence  beautified  with  rare  columns,  and 
profusely  enriched  with  the  most  splendid  deco- 
rations of  every  kind. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Description  of  the  Atrium  and  Porticos, 

The  next  object  of  his  attention  was  a  space 
of  ground  of  great  extent,  and  open  to  the  pure 
air  of  h.eaven.  This  he  adorned  with  a  pave- 
ment of  finely  polished  stone,  and  enclosed  it  on 
three  sides  with  porticos  of  great  length. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Description  of  the  Walls ^  Roof  Decoration^  and 
Gilding  of  the  Body  of  the  Church, 

For  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  cave,  which 
was  the  eastern  side,  the  church  itself  was 
erected ;  a  noble  work  rising  to  a  vast  height, 
and  of  great  extent  both  in  length  and  breadth. 
The  interior  of  this  structure  was  floored  with 
marble  slabs  of  various  colors ;  while  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  walls,  which  shone  with  pol- 
ished stones  exactly  fitted  together,  exhibited  a 
degree  of  splendor  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that 
of  marble.  With  regard  to  the  roof,  it  was 
covered  on  the  outside  with  lead,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  rains  of  winter.  But  the  inner 
part  of  the  roof,  which  was  finished  with  sculp- 
tured panel  work,  extended  in  a  series  of  con- 
nected compartments,  like  a  vast  sea,  over  the 
whole  church ;  ^  and,  being  overlaid  throughout 
with  the  purest  gold,  caused  the  entire  building 
to  glitter  as  it  were  with  rays  of  light. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Description  of  the  Double  Porticos  on  Either 
Side,  and  of  the  Three  Eastern  Gates. 

Besides  this  were  two  porticos  on  each  side,, 
with  upper  and  lower  ranges  of  pillars,^  corre- 
sponding in  length  with  the  church  itself;  and 
these  also  had  their  roofs  ornamented  with  gold. 
Of  these  porticos,  those  which  were  exterior  to 
the  church  were  supported  by  columns  of  great 
size,  while  those  within  these  rested  on  piles'  of 

out  of  heaven,"  &c.:  an  extraordinary,  nay,  almost  ludicrous  appli- 
cation of  Scripture,  though  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  author's 
age.— ^a^.]  And  it  may  be  said  characteristic  of  Eusebius  him- 
self, for  it  IS  not  his  only  sm  in  this  regard. 

^  It  would  seem  from  this  description  that  the  paneling  was  like- 
that  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  a  horisontal  surface  rather 
than  the  pointed  roof  paneled. 

^  Whether  this  means  two  series,  one  underground  and  one 
above  {Mols.  and  many) ,  or  not,  is  fully  discussed  by  Heinichen  in 
a  separate  note  (Euteottt*,  vol.  3,  p.  530-521). 

*  [These  inner  porticos  seem  to  have  rested  on  massy  piles.* 
because  they  adjoined  the  sides  of  the  church,  and  had  to  Dear  its 
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stone  beautifully  adorned  on  the  surface.  Three 
gates,  placed  exactly  east,  were  intended  to  re- 
ceive the  multitudes  who  entered  the  church. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

Description  of  the  Hemisphere^  the  Twelve  Col- 
umns ^  and  their  Bowls, 

Opposite  these  gates  the  crowning  part  of  the 
whole  was  the  hemisphere/  which  rose  to  the 
very  summit  of  the  church.  This  was  encircled 
by  twelve  columns  (according  to  the  number  of 
the  apostles  of  our  Saviour),  having  their  capitals 
embellished  with  silver  bowls  of  great  size,  (which 
the  emperor  himself  presented  as  a  splendid 
offering  to  his  God.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Description  of  the  Inner  Court,  the  Arcades, 

and  Porches, 

In  the  next  place  he  enclosed  the  atrium, 
which  occupied  the  space  leading  to  the  en- 
trances in  front  of  the  church.  This  compre- 
hended, first  the  court,  then  the  porticos  on 
each  side,  and  lastly  the  gates  of  the  court.  Af- 
ter these,  in  the  midst  of  the  open  market-place,^ 
the  general  entrance-gates,  which  were  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  afforded  to  passers-by  on  the 
outside  a  view  of  the  interior  which  could  not 
fail  to  inspire  astonishment. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

Of  the  Number  of  his  Offerings. 

This  temple,  then,  the  emperor  erected  as  a 
conspicuous  monument  of  the  Saviour's  resur- 
rection, and  embellished  it  throughout  on  an 
imperial  scale  of  magnificence.  He  further 
enriched  it  with  numberless  offerings  of  inex- 
pressible beauty  and  various  materials,— gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  the  skillfiil  and  elab- 
orate arrangement  of  which,  in  regard  to  their 
magnitude,  number,  and  variety,  we  have  not 
leisure  at  present  to  describe  particularly.* 

roof,  which  was  loftier  than  any  of  the  rest.  —  Baf^^  Trantlated 
by  Molz.  "  Quadrangular  supports."  "  In  Architecture  a  cubic 
mtus  ofhuiUtingt  to  serve  for  bearings."  —  Liddell  and  Scoii. 

^^  [Apparently,  the  altar,  which  was  of  a  hemisj>herical,  or  rather 
hemicyliodrical  form.  —  Bagi]  Also  a  much-dtscussed  question. 
Compare  Heinichen,  vol.  3,  p.  531-533. 

1  [In  front  of  the  larger  churches  there  was  gcaierally  a  street, 
or  open  space,  where  a  market  was  held  on  the  festival  of  the  Mar- 
tvr  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  Regard  was  also  had,  in 
this  arransement,  to  architectural  effect,  the  oqject  being  that  noth- 
ing slioulo  interfere  with  the  view  of  the  front  of  the  church.  Vidt 
Valf.sius  im  loc.  —  Bag.'\ 

^  Some  idea  of  various  features  of  this  building  may  be  gathered 
from  the  cuts  and  descriptions  of  other  basilicas  in  Fergusson,  His- 
tory of  Architecture t  i  (1874),  400  sq.;  LQbke^  Gesehichte  der 
Archiiektur,  i  (Lpg.  1875),  339  sq.;  Langl.'s  senes of  Bildcrzur 
CtsckichUt  &c. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Of  the  Erection  of  Churches  in  Bethlehem,  and 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 

In  the  same  country  he  discovered  other 
places,  venerable  as  being  the  localities  of  two 
sacred  caves :  and  these  also  he  adorned  with 
lavish  magnificence.  In  the  one  case,  he  ren- 
dered due  honor  to  that  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  first  manifestation  of  our  Saviour's 
divine  presence,  when  he  submitted  to  be  bom 
in  mortal  fiesh ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  second 
cavern  he  hallowed  the  remembrance  of  his 
ascension  to  heaven  from  the  mountain  top. 
And  while  he  thus  nobly  testified  his  reverence 
for  these  places,  he  at  the  same  time  eternized 
the  memory  of  his  mother,^  who  had  been  the 
instrument  of  conferring  so  valuable  a  benefit 
on  mankind. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

That  the  Empress  Helena}  ConstanHne^s 
Mother,  having  visited  this  Locality  for  De- 
votioncU  Purposes,  built  these  Churches. 

For  she,  having  resolved  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  pious  devotion  to  the  God,  the  King 
of  kings,  and  feeling  it  incumbent  on  her  to 
render  thanksgivings  with  prayers  on  behalf 
both  of  her  own  son,  now  so  mighty  an  emperor, 
and  of  his  sons,  her  own  grandchildren,  the 
divinely  favored  Cassars,  though  now  advanced 
in  years,  yet  gifted  with  no  common  degree  of 
wisdom,  had  hastened  with  youthful  alacrity  to 
survey  this  venerable  land;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  visit  the  eastern  provinces,  cities,  and 
people,  with  a  truly  imperial  solicitude.  As 
soon,  then,  as  she  had  rendered  due  reverence 
to  the  ground  which  the  Saviour's  feet  had 
trodden,  according  to  the  prophetic  word  which 
says  *  "  Let  us  worship  at  the  place  whereon  his 
feet  have  stood,"  she  immediately  bequeathed 
the  fruit  of  her  piety  to  iiiture  generations. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

A  Farther  Notice  of  the  Churches  at  Bethlehem. 

For  without  delay  she  dedicated  two  churches 
to  the  God  whom  she  adored,  one  at  the  grotto 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  tlie  Saviour's  birth ; 
the  other  on  the  mount  of  his  ascension.     For 


>  Compare  Prolegomena,  p.  411. 

^  Compare  Wor^worth,  Helena^  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Diet.  9 
(x88o),  88z  sq.  That  she  was  made  empress  is  shown  also  by  the 
coins.    Cf.  coins  in  Eckhel. 

*  [P».  cxxxi.  7.  Septuagint.— ^a/.]  Engl.  Vers,  cxxxii.  7, 
**  We  will  worship  at  his  fooutool." 


III.  46.] 
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he  who  was  "  God  with  us  "  had  submitted  to  be 
bom  even  in  a  cave  ^  of  the  earth,  and  the 
place  of  his  nativity  was  called  Bethlehem  by 
the  Hebrews.  Accordingly  the  pious  empress 
honored  with  rare  memorials  the  scene  of  her 
travail  who  bore  this  heavenly  child,  and  beauti- 
fied the  sacred  cave  with  all  possible  splendor. 
The  emperor  himself  soon  after  testified  his 
reverence  for  the  spot  by  princely  offerings,  and 
added  to  his  mother's  magnificence  by  costly 
presents  of  silver  and  gold,  and  embroidered 
hangings.  And  farther,  the  mother  of  the  em- 
peror raised  a  stately  structure  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  also,  in  memory  of  his  ascent  to  heaven 
who  is  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  erecting  a  sacred 
church  and  temple  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
•mount.  And  indeed  authentic  history  informs 
us  that  in  this  very  cave  the  Saviour  imparted 
his  secret  revelations  to  his  disciples.*  And 
here  also  the  emperor  testified  his  reverence  for 
the  King  of  kings,  by  diverse  and  costly  offer- 
ings. Thus  did  Helena  Augusta,  the  pious 
mother  of  a  pious  emperor,  erect  over  the  two 
mystic  caverns  these  two  noble  and  beautiful 
monuments  of  devotion,  worthy  of  everlasting 
remembrance,  to  the  honor  of  God  her  Saviour, 
and  as  proofs  of  her  holy  zeal,  receiving  from 
her  son  the  aid  of  his  imperial  power.  Nor 
was  it  long  ere  this  aged  woman  reaped  the  due 
reward  of  her  labors.  After  passing  the  whole 
period  of  her  life,  even  to  declining  age,  in  the 
greatest  prosperity,  and  exhibiting  both  in  word 
and  deed  abundant  fruits  of  obedience  to  the 
divine  precepts,  and  having  enjoyed  in  conse- 
quence an  easy  and  tranquil  existence,  with  un- 
impaired powers  of  body  and  mind,  at  length 
she  obtained  from  God  an  end  befitting  her 
pious  course,  and  a  recompense  of  her  good 
deeds  even  in  this  present  life. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Of  Helena^ s  Generosity  and  Beneficent  Acts, 

For  on  the  occasion  of  a  circuit  which  she 
made  of  the  eastern  provinces,  in  the  splendor 
of  imperial  authority,  she  bestowed  abundant 
proofs  of  her  liberality  as  well  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  cities  collectively,  as  on  individ- 
uals who  approached  her,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  scattered  largesses  among  the  soldiery  with 
a  liberal  hand.      But  especially  abundant  were 

^  [Literally,  beneath  the  earth.  It  seems  to  have  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  of  Eusebius  to  invest  the  more  prominent  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Lord's  life  on  earth  with  a  degree  of 
romance  and  mysteiv  equally  inconsistent  with  Scripture  and  with 
probability.  It  is  obvious  that  Scripture  furnishes  no  authority  (pr 
the  eaves  either  of  the  nativity  or  ascension.  See  di.  41*  sufra.  — 
Bag'.']  Compare  discussion  by  Andrews,  Cave  of  the  Natrviiy  in 
his  Life  of  our  Lord  ( N.  Y.) ,  7^-83. 

'  [Alluding,  probaoly.  to  the  discourse  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  delivered 
by  our  Lord  to  tne  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Olivek.  —  Bag.'l 


the  gifts  she  bestowed  on  the  naked  and  unpro- 
tected poor.  To  some  she  gave  money,  to 
others  an  ample  supply  of  clothing :  she  liber- 
ated some  from  imprisonment,  or  from  the  bitter 
servitude  of  the  mines;  others  she  delivered 
from  unjust  oppression,  and  others  again,  she 
restored  from  exile. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

Helena* s  Pious  Conduct  in  the  Churches. 

While,  however,  her  character  derived  luster 
from  such  deeds  as  I  have  described,  she  was 
far  from  neglecting  personal  piety  toward  God.^ 
She  might  be  seen  continually  frequenting  his 
Church,  while  at  the  same  time  she  adorned  the 
houses  of  prayer  with  splendid  offerings,  not 
overlooking  the  churches  of  the  smallest  cities. 
In  short,  this  admirable  woman  was  to  be  seen, 
in  simple  and  modest  attire,  mingling  with  the 
crowd  of  worshipers,  and  testifying  her  devotion 
to  God  by  a  uniform  course  of  pious  conduct. 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 

How  she  made  her  Wiily  and  died  at  the  Age  of 

Eighty  Years. 

And  when  at  length  at  the  close  of  a  long  life, 
she  was  called  to  inherit  a  happier  lot,  having 
arrived  at  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age,  and  be- 
ing very  near  the  time  of  her  departure,  she 
prepared  and  .'executed  her  last  will  in  favor  of 
her  only  son,  the  emperor  and  sole  monarch  of 
the  world,  and  her  grandchildren,  the  Caesars 
his  sons,  to  whom  severally  she  bequeathed 
whatever  property  she  possessed  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  \  Having  thus  made  her  will,  this 
thrice  blessed  woman  died  in  the  presence  of 
her  illustrious  son,  who  was  in  attendance  at 
her  side,  caring  for  her  and  held  her  hands :  so 
that,  to  those  who  rightly  discerned  the  truth, 
the  thrice  blessed  one  seemed  not  to  die^  but  to 
experience  a  real  change  and  transition  fi'om  an 
earthly  to  a  heavenly  existence,  since  her  soul, 
remoulded  as  it  were  into  an  incorruptible  and 
angelic  essence,*  was  received  up  into  her  Sav- 
iour's presence.* 

i  According  to  some  apocryphal  accounts  Constantine  owed  his 
conversion  to  his  mother  (compare  the  apocryphal  letters  mentioned 
under  Writings^  in  the  Prolegomena),  but  Eusebius,  below  (ch. 
47) ,  seems  to  reverse  the  fact. 

^  [These  words  seem  to  savor  of  Origen's  doctrine,  to  which 
sebius  was  much  addicted.    Origen  beiueved  that,  in  the 

lis  ■ 


Eusebius 


resur- 


_  7        _ 

Compare  Wordsworth,  Uc.  Since  she  was  eighty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  death  she  must  have  been  about  twenty-five  when  Con- 
stantine  was  bom. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

How  Constaniine  buried  his  Mother^  and  haw 
he  honored  her  during  her  Life, 

Her  body,  too,  was  honored  with  special 
tokens  of  respect,  being  escorted  on  its  way  to 
the  imperial  city  by  a  vast  train  of  guards,  and 
there  deposited  in  a  royal  tomb.  Such  were 
the  last  days  of  our  emperor's  mother,  a  person 
worthy  of  being  had  in  perpetual  remembrance, 
both  for  her  own  practical  piety,  and  because 
she  had  given  birth  to  so  extraordinary  and  ad- 
mirable an  offspring.  And  well  may  his  char- 
acter be  styled  blessed,  for  his  filial  piety  as  well 
as  on  other  grounds.  He  rendered  her  through 
his  influence  so  devout  a  worshiper  of  God, 
(though  she  had  not  previously  been  such,) 
that  she  seemed  to  have  been  instructed  from 
th^  first  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind  :  and  besides 
this,  he  had  honored  her  so  fiiUy  with  imperial 
dignities,  that  in  every  province,  and  in  the  very 
ranks  of  the  soldiery,  she  was  spoken  of  under 
the  titles  of  Augusta  and  empress,  and  her  like- 
ness was  impressed  on  golden  coins.^  He  had 
even  granted  her  authority  over  the  imperial 
treasures,  to  use  and  dispense  them  according 
to  her  own  will  and  discretion  in  every  case: 
for  this  enviable  distinction  also  she  received  at 
the  hands  of  her  son.  Hence  it  is  that  among 
the  qualities  which  shed  a  luster  on  his  memory, 
we  may  rightly  include  that  surpassing  degree  of 
filial  aflection  whereby  he  rendered  full  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  precepts  which  enjoin  due 
honor  from  children  to  their  parents.  In  this 
manner,  then,  the  emperor  executed  in  Palestine 
the  noble  works  I  have  above  described :  and 
indeed  in  every  province  he  raised  new  churches 
on  a  far  more  imposing  scale  than  those  which 
had  existed  before  hb  time. 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

How  he  built  Churches  in  Honor  of  Martyrs^ 
and  abolished  Idolatry  at  Constantinople, 

And  being  fully  resolved  to  distinguish  the 
city  which  bore  his  name  with  especial  honor, 
he  embellished  it  with  numerous  sacred  edifices, 
both  memorials  of  martyrs  on  the  largest  scale, 
and  other  buildings  of  the  most  splendid  kind, 
not  only  within  the  city  itself,  but  in  its  vicinity  : 
and  thus  at  the  same  time  he  rendered  honor 
to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  and  consecrated 
his^city  to  the  martyrs*  God.  Being  filled,  too, 
witH   Divine   wisdom,  he  determined  to  purge 

^  Compare  note  above.  It  is  said  (Wordsworth)  that  while  v\- 
ver  and  copper  coins  have  been  found  with  her  name,  none  of  gold 
have  yet  come  to  light. 


the  city  which  was  to  be  distinguished  by  his 
own  name  from  idolatry  of  every  kind,  that 
henceforth  no  statues  might  be  worshiped  there 
in  the  temples  of  those  falsely  reputed  to  be 
gods,  nor  any  altars  defiled  by  the  pollution  of 
blood :  that  there  might  be  no  sacrifices  con- 
sumed by  fire,  no  demon  festivals,  nor  any  of 
the  other  ceremonies  usually  observed  by  the 
superstitious. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Representation  of  the  Cross  in  the  Palace^  and 
of  Daniel  at  the  Public  Fountains, 

On  the  other  hand  one  might  see  the  foun- 
tains in  the  midst  of  the  market  place  graced 
with  figures  representing  the  good  Shepherd, 
well  known  to  those  who  study  the  sacred  ora- 
cles, and  that  of  Daniel  also  with  the  lions, 
forged  in  brass,  and  resplendent  with  plates  of 
gold.  Indeed,  so  large  a  measure  of  Divine 
love  possessed  the  emperor's  soul,  that  in  the 
principal  apartment  of  the  imperial  palace  itself, 
on  avast  tablet^  displayed  in  the  center  of  its 
gold-covered  paneled  ceiling,  he  caused  the  sym- 
bol of  our  Saviour's  Passion  to  be  fixed,  composed 
of  a  variety  of  precious  stones  richly  inwrought 
with  gold.  This  symbol  he  seemed  to  have 
intended  to  be  as  it  were  the  safeguard  of  the 
empire  itself. 

CHAPTER  L. 

That  he  erected  Churches  in  Nicomedia^  and  in 

Other  Cities, 

Having  thus  embellished  the  city  which  bore 
his  name,  he  next  distinguished  the  capital  of 
Bithynia  ^  by  the  erection  of  a  stately  and  mag- 
nificent church,  being  desirous  of  raising  in  this 
city  also,  in  honor  of  his  Saviour  and  at  his 
own  charges,  a  memorial  of  his  victory  over  his 
own  enemies  and  the  adversaries  of  God.  He 
also  decorated  the  principal  cities  of  the  other 
provinces  with  sacred  edifices  of  great  beauty ; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  that  metropK)lis 
of  the  East  which  derived  its  name  from  An- 
tiochus,  in  which,  as  the  head  of  that  portion 
of  the  empire,  he  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God  a  church  of  unparalleled  size  and  beauty. 
The  entire  building  was  encompassed  by  an  en- 
closure of  great  extent,  within  which  the  church 
itself  rose  to  a  vast  elevation,  being  of  an  oc- 
tagonal form,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 

• '  Perhaps  the  lareest  "  panel.**  The  restored  church  of  St.  Paul, 
outside  the  walls  at  Rome,  nas  a  paneled  ceiling  with  a  very  large 
central  P'tnel. 

1  [Nicnrnedia,  where  Constantine  had  besieged  Licinius,  and 
compelled  him  to  surrender;  in  memory  of  which  event  he  built  this 
church.  — ^tf/;] 


in.  S3.] 
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many  chambers,  courts,  and  upper  and  lower 
apartments;  the  whole  richly  adorned  with  a 
profusion  of  gold,  brass,  and  other  materials  of 
the  most  costly  kind. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

That  he  ordered  a  Church  to  be  built  at  Mambre, 

Such  was  the  principal  sacred  edifices  erected 
by  the  emperor's  command.  But  having  heard 
that  the  self-same  Saviour  who  erewhile  had 
appeared  on  earth  ^  had  in  ages  long  since  past 
afforded  a  manifestation  of  his  Divine  presence 
to  holy  men  of  Palestine  near  the  oak  of  Mambre,' 
he  ordered  that  a  house  of  prayer  should  be  built 
there  also  in  honor  of  the  God  who  had  thus 
appeared.  Accordingly  the  imperial  commis- 
sion was  transmitted  to  the  provincial  governors 
by  letters  addressed  to  them  individually,  enjoin- 
ing a  speedy  completion  of  the  appointed  work. 
He  sent  moreover  to  the  writer  of  this  history 
an  eloquent  admonition,  a  copy  of  which  I  think 
it  well  to  insert  in  the  present  work,  in  order  to 
convey  a  just  idea  of  his  pious  diligence  and 
zeal.  To  express,  then,  his  displeasure  at  the 
«vil  practices  which  he  had  heard  were  usual  in 
the  place  just  referred  to,  he  addressed  me  in 
the  following  terms. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

Constantine^s  Letter  to  Eusebius  concerning 

Mambre. 

"Victor  Constantinus,  Maximus  Augustus, 
to  Macarius,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops  in 
Palestine.* 

"  One  benefit,  and  that  of  no  ordinary  impor- 
tance, has  been  conferred  on  us  by  my  truly 
pious  mother-in-law,'  in  that  she  has  made 
known  to  us  by  letter  that  abandoned  folly  of  im- 
pious men  which  has  hitherto  escaped  detection 


1  This  doctrine,  which  appears  again  and  again  in  Eusebius  and 
in  Consuntine,  has  a  curiously  interesting  bearing  at  present  theo- 
logical controversies  in  America,  and  England  for  that  matter.  It 
may  be  call^  the  doctrine  of  the  "  eternal  Christ/'  as  over  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  essential  Christ/'  or  that  which  seems  to  make 
his  existence  begin  with  his  incarnation  —  the  *'  historical  Christ." 
He  had  historical  existence  from  the  beginning,  both  as  the  indwell- 
ing  and  as  the  objective,  and  one  might  venture  to  think  that  advo- 
cates of  these  two  views  could  find  a  meeting«ground,  or  solution  of 
difficulty  at  least,  in  this  phrase  which  represents  him  who  was  in 
the  begmning  with  God  and  is  and  ever  shall  be,  who  haA  made  all 
thmgs  which  nave  been  made^  and  is  in  all  parts  of  the  universe  and 
the  world,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

*  [The  English  version  in  this  passage  (Gen.  xviii.  x)^  and 
others,  has  *'  plains,"  thoush  the  Septuagint  and  ancient  inter- 
preters generally  render  it.as  nere,  by  ''oak,"  some  by  "  terebinth" 
(turpentine  tree),  the  Vulgate  by  "  convallis."  —  BazA  The  Re- 
vised Version  (1881-1885)  has  *'  oaks." 

*  The  writer  of  this  history  says  the  letter  was  addressed  to  him, 
while  it  is  really  to  Macarius.  On  this  ground  the  Eusebian  author- 
ship of  the  book  has  been  challenged,  but  of  course  Eusebius  b 
4unong '*  the  rest  of  the  bishops." 

'  [Eutropia,  mother  of  his  empress  Fabsu.  —  Bag.'l 


by  you  :  so  that  the  criminal  conduct  thus  over- 
looked may  now  through  our  means  obtain  fitting 
correction  and  remedy,  necessary  though  tardy. 
For  surely  it  is  a  grave  impiety  indeed,  that  holy 
places  should  be  defiled  by  the  stain  of  unhal- 
lowed impurities.  What  then  is  this,  dearest 
brethren,  which,  though  it  has  eluded  your 
sagacity,  she  of  whom  I  speak  was  impelled  by 
a  pious  sense  of  duty  to  disclose  ? 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

That  the  Saviour  appeared  in   this  Place  to 

Abraham. 

'^  She  assures  me,  then,  that  the  place  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  oak  of  Mambre,  where 
we  find  that  Abraham  dwelt,  is  defiled  by  certain 
of  the  slaves  of  superstition  in  every  possible 
way.  She  declares  that  idols  ^  which  should  be 
utterly  destroyed  have  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  that  tree ;  that  an  altar  is  near  the  spot ;  and 
that  impure  sacrifices  are  continually  performed. 
Now  since  it  is  evident  that  these  practices  are 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  our 
times,  and  unworthy  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
itself,  I  wish  your  Gravities '  to  be  informed  that 
the  illustrious  Count  Acacius,  our  friend,  has  re- 
ceived instructions  by  letter  from  me,  to  the 
effect  that  every  idol  which  shall  be  found  in 
the  place  above-mentioned  shall  immediately 
be  consigned  to  the  flames;  that  the  altar  be 
utterly  demolished ;  and  that  if  any  one,  after 
this  our  mandate,  shall  be  guilty  of  impiety  of 
any  kind  in  this  place,  he  shall  be  visited  with 
condign  punishment.  Tlie  place  itself  we  have 
directed  to  be  adorned  with  an  unpolluted  struc- 
ture, I  mean  a  church ;  in  order  that  it  may 
become  a  fitting  place  of  assembly  for  holy  men. 
Meantime,  should  any  breach  of  these  our  com- 
mands occur,  it  should  be  made  known  to  our 
clemency  without  the  least  delay  by  letters  from 
you,  that  we  may  direct  the  person  detected  to 
be  dealt  with,  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  in 
the  severest  manner.  For  you  are  not  ignorant 
that  the  Supreme  God  first  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham, and  conversed  with  him,  in  that  place. 
There  it  was  that  the  observance  of  the  Divine 
law  first  began ;  there  first  the  Saviour  himself, 
with  the  two  angels,  vouchsafed  to  Abraham  a 
manifestation  of  his  presence;  there  God  first 
appeared  to  men;  there  he  gave  promise  to 
Abraham  concerning  his  future  seed,  and  stfaigfit- 
way  fulfilled  that  promise  ;  there  he  foretold  that 
he  should  be  the  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations. 


*  [These  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  were  probably  figures  in- 
tended to  represent  the  angels  who  had  appeared  to  Abraham. — 
Baf.y  More  probably  they  were  some  form  of  images  obscenely 
worshiped. 

*  Better  "  Reverences,"  and  so  throughout. 
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For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  right  that  this 
place  should  not  only  be  kept  pure  through  your 
diligence  from  all  defilement,  but  restored  also  to 
its  pristine  sanctity ;  that  nothing  hereafter  may 
be  done  there  except  the  performance  of  fitting 
service  to  him  who  is  the  Almighty  God,  and  our 
Saviour,  and  Lord  of  all.  And  this  service  it  is 
incumbent  on  you  to  care  for  with  due  attention, 
if  your  Gravities  be  willing  (and  of  this  I  feel 
confident)  to  gratify  my  wishes,  which  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  worship  of  God.  May 
he  preserve  you,  beloved  brethren  ! " 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Destruction  of  Idol  Temples  and  Images  every- 
where, 

( 

All  these  things  the  emperor  diligently  per- 
formed to  the  praise  of  the  saving  power  of 
Christ,  and  thus  made  it  his  constant  aim  to 
glorify  his  Saviour  God.)  On  the  other  hand  he 
used  every  means  to  rebuke  the  superstitious 
errors  of  the  heathen.  Hence  the  entrances  of 
their  temples  in  the  several  cities  were  left  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  being  stripped  of  their 
doors  at  his  command ;  the  tiling  of  others  was 
removed,  and  their  roofs  destroyed.  Erom  others 
again  the  Venerable  statues  of  brass,  of  which 
the  superstition  of  antiquity  had  boasted  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  were  exposed  to  view  in 
all  the  public  places  of  the  imperial  city:  so 
that  here  a  P)rthian,  there  a  Sminthian  Apollo, 
excited  the  contempt  of  the  beholder :  while 
the  Delphic  tripods  were  deposited  in  the  hip- 
podrome and  the  Muses  of  Helicon  in  the  palace 
itself.  In  short,  the  city  which  bore  his  name 
was  everywhere  filled  with  brazen  statues  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  which  had  been 
dedicated  in  every  province,  and  which  the 
deluded  victims  of  superstition  had  long  vainly 
honored  as  gods  with  numberless  victims  and 
burnt  sacrifices,  though  now  at  length  they  learnt 
to  renounce  their  error,  when  the  emperor  held 
up  the  very  objects  of  their  worship  to  be  the 
ridicule  and  sport  of  all  beholders.  With  regard 
to  those  images  which  were  of  gold,  he  dealt 
with  them  in  a  different  manner.  For  as  soon 
as  he  understood  that  the  ignorant  multitudes 
were  inspired  with  a  vain  and  childish  dread  of 
these  bugbears  of  error,  wrought  in  gold  and 
silver,  he  judged  it  right  to  remove  these  als9, 
like  stumbling-stones  thrown  in  the  way  of  men 
walking  in  the  dark,  and  henceforward  to  open 
a  royal  road,  plain  and  unobstructed  to  all. 
Having  formed  this  resolution,  he  considered 
no  soldiers  or  military  force  of  any  sort  needftil 
for  the  suppression  of  the  evil :  a  few  of  his 
own  friends  sufficed  for  this  service,  and  these 


he  sent  by  a  simple  expression  of  his  will  to  visit 
each  several  province.  Accordingly,  sustained 
by  confidence  in  the  emperor's  pious  intentions 
and  their  own  personal  devotion  to  God,  they 
passed  through  the  midst  of  numberless  tribes 
and  nations,  abolishing  this  ancient  error  in 
every  city  and  country.  They  ordered  the 
priests  themselves,  amidst  general  laughter  and 
scorn,  to  bring  their  gods  from  their  dark  re- 
cesses to  the  light  of  day :  they  then  stripi>ed 
them  of  their  ornaments,  and  exhibited  to  the 
gaze  of  all  the  unsightly  reality  which  had  been 
hidden  beneath  a  painted  exterior.  Lastly,  what- 
ever part  of  the  material  appeared  valuable  they 
scraped  off  and  melted  in  the  fire  to  prove  its 
worth,  after  which  they  secured  and  set  apart 
whatever  they  judged  needful  for  their  purpose, 
leaving  to  the  superstitious  worshipers  that 
which  was  altogether  useless,  as  a  memorial  of 
their  shame.  Meanwhile  our  admirable  prince 
was  himself  engaged  in  a  work  similar  to  what 
we  have  described.  For  at  the  same  time  that 
these  costly  images  of  the  dead  were  stripped, 
as  we  have  said,  of  their  precious  materials,  he 
also  attacked  those  composed  of  brass  ;  causing 
those  to  be  dragged  from  their  places  with  ropes 
and  as  it  were  carried  away  captive,  whom  the 
dotage  of  mythology  had  esteemed  as  gods. 


CHAPTER   LV. 

Overthrow  of  an  Idol  Temple^  and  Abolition 
of  Licentious  Practices^  at  Aphaca  in  Phoe- 
nicia, 

The  emperor's  next  care  was  to  kindle,  as  it 
were,  a  brilliant  torch,  by  the  light  of  which  he 
directed  his  imperial  gaze  around,  to  see  if  any 
hidden  vestiges  of  error  might  still  exist.  And 
as  the  keen-sighted  eagle  in  its  heavenward  flight 
is  able  to  descry  from  its  lofty  height  the  most 
distant  objects  on  the  earth,  so  did  he,  while 
residing  in  the  imperial  palace  of  his  own  fair 
city,  discover  as  from  a  watch-tower  a  hidden 
and  fatal  snare  of  souls  in  the  province  of  Phoe- 
nicia. This  was  a  grove  and  temple,  not  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  any  city,  nor  in  any  public 
place,  as  for  splendor  of  effect  is  generally  the 
case,  but  apart  from  the  beaten  and  frequented 
road,  at  Aphaca,  on  part  of  the  summit  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  dedicated  to  the  foul  demon  known 
by  the  name  of  Venus.  It  was  a  school  of 
wickedness  for  all  the  votaries  of  impurity,  and 
such  as  destroyed  their  bodies  with  effeminacy. 
Here  men  undeserving  of  the  name  forgot  the 
dignity  of  their  sex,  and  propitiated  'the  demon 
by  their  effeminate  conduct ;  here  too  unlawfiil 
commerce  of  women  and  adulterous  intercourse, 
with  other  horrible  and  infamous  practices,  were 
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perpetrated  in  this  temple  as  in  a  place  beyond 
the  scope  and  restraint  of  law.  Meantime  these 
evils  remained  unchecked  by  the  presence  of 
any  observer,  since  no  one  of  fair  character 
ventured  to  visit  such  scenes.  These  proceed- 
ings, however,  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of 
our  august  emperor,  who,  having  himself  in- 
spected them  with  characteristic  forethought, 
and  judging  that  such  a  temple  was  unfit  for  the 
light  of  heaven,  gave  orders  that  the  building 
with  its  offerings  should  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Accordingly,  in  obedience  to  the  imperial  com- 
mand, these  engines  of  an  impure  superstition 
were  immediately  abolished,  and  the  hand  of 
military  force  was  made  instrumental  in  purg- 
ing the  place.  And  now  those  who  had  hereto- 
fore lived  without  restraint  learned  self-control 
through  the  emperor's  threat  of  punishment,  as 
likewise  those  superstitious  Gentiles  wise  in  their 
own  conceit,  who  now  obtained  experimental 
proof  of  their  own  folly. 

CHAPTER  LVL 

Destruction   of  the  Temple  of  ^sculapius  at 

/Ega} 

For  since  a  wide-spread  error  of  these  pre- 
tenders to  wisdom  concerned  the  demon  wor- 
shiped in  Cilicia,  whom  thousands  regarded 
with  reverence  as  the  possessor  of  saving  and 
healing  power,  who  sometimes  appeared  to  those 
who  passed  the  night  in  his  temple,  sometimes 
restored  the  diseased  to  health,  though  on  the 
contrary  he  was  a  destroyer  of  souls,  who  drew 
his  easily  deluded  worshipers  from  the  true 
Saviour  to  involve  them  in  impious  error,  the 
emperor,  consistently  with  his  practice,  and  de- 
sire to  advance  the  worship  of  him  who  is  at 
once  a  jealous  God  and  the  true  Saviour,  gave 
directions  that  this  temple  also  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground.  In  prompt  obedience  to  this 
command,  a  band  of  soldiers  laid  this  building, 
the  admiration  oi  noble  philosophers,  prostrate 
in  the  dust,  together  with  its  unseen  inmate, 
neither  demon  nor  god,  but  rather  a  deceiver 
of  souls,  who  had  seduced  mankind  for  so  long 
a  time  through  various  ages.  And  thus  he  who 
had  promised  to  others  deliverance  from  misfor- 
tune and  distress,  could  find  no  means  for  his 
own  security,  any  more  than  when,  as  is  told  in 
myth,  he  was  scorched  by  the  lightning's  stroke.' 
Our  emperor's  pious  deeds,  however,  had  in  them 
nothing  fabulous  or  feigned;  but  by  virtue  of 
the  manifested  power  of  his  Saviour,  this  temple 
as  well  as  others  was  so  utterly  overthrown,  that 
not  a  vestige  of  the  former  follies  was  left 
behind. 

^  rOn  the  coast  of  Cilicia ,  near  Issus.  —  Bag.'\ 
>  [By  Jupiter,  for  restoring  Hippolytus  to  life,  at  Diana's  re- 
quest. —  oag.'\ 


CHAFFER  LVIL 

How  the  Gentiles  abandoned  Idol  Worships  and 
turned  to  the  Knowledge  of  God, 

Hence  it  was  that,  of  those  who  had  been 
the  slaves  of  superstition,  when  they  saw  with 
their  own  eyes  the  exposure  of  their  delusion, 
and  beheld  the  actual  ruin  of  the  temples  and 
images  in  every  place,  some  applied  themselves 
to  the  saving  doctrine  of  Christ ;  while  others, 
though  they  declined  to  take  this  step,  yet  repro- 
bated the  folly  which  they  had  received  from 
their  fathers,  and  laughed  to  scorn  what  they 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  gods. 
Indeed,  what  other  feelings  could  possess  their 
minds,  when  they  witnessed  the  thorough  un- 
cleanness  concealed  beneath  the  fair  exterior  of 
the  objects  of  their  worship?  Beneath  this 
were  found  either  the  bones  of  dead  men  or 
dry  skulls,  fraudulently  adorned  by  the  arts  of 
magicians,^  or  filthy  rags  full  of  abominable  im- 
purity, or  a  bundle  of  hay  or  stubble.  On  see- 
ing all  these  things  heaped  together  within  their 
lifeless  images,  they  denounced  their  Others* 
extreme  foUy  and  their  own,  especially  when 
neither  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  temples 
nor  in  the  statues  themselves  could  any  inmate 
be  found ;  neither  demon,  nor  utterer  of  oracles^ 
neither  god  nor  prophet,  as  they  had  heretofore 
supposed:  nay,  not  even  a  dim  and  shadowy 
phantom  could  be  seen.  Accordingly,  every 
gloomy  cavern,  every  hidden  recess,  afforded  easy 
access  to  the  emperor's  emissaries  :  the  inacces- 
sible and  secret  chambers,  the  innermost  shrines 
of  the  temples,  were  trampled  by  the  soldiers' 
feet ;  and  thus  the  mental  blindness  which  had 
prevailed  for  so  many  ages  over  the  gentile 
world  became  clearly  apparent  to  the  eyes  of 
all. 

CHAPTER  LVIII. 

How  he  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Venus  at  Heli- 
opoliSf  and  built  the  First  Church  in  that 
City. 

Such  actions  as  I  have  described  may  well  be 
reckoned  among  the  emperor's  noblest  achieve- 
ments, as  also  the  wise  arrangements  which  he 
made  respecting  each  particular  province.  We 
may  instance  the  Phoenician  city  Heliopolis,  in 
which  those  who  dignify  licentious  pleasure  with 
a  distinguishing  title  of  honor,  had  permitted 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  commit  shameless 
fornication.  But  now  a  new  statute,  breathing 
the  very  spirit  of  modesty,  proceeded  from  the 
emperor,  which  peremptorily  forbade  the  con- 

1  Through  another  reading  translated  by  VaL^  rfoq^  Bag.^  "stolen 
by  impostors."  Stroth  has  "impiously  employed  for  magicians.* 
arts." 
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tinuance  of  former  practices.  And  besides  this, 
he  sent  them  also  written  exhortations,  as  though 
he  had  been  especially  ordained  by  God  for  this 
end,  tfiat  he  might  instruct  all  men  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  chastity.  Hence,  he  disdained  not  to 
communicate  by  letter  even  with  these  persons, 
urging  them  to  seek  diligently  the  knowledge 
of  God.  At  the  same  time  he  followed  up  his 
words  by  corresponding  deeds,  and  erected  even 
in  this  city  a  church  of  great  size  and  magnifi- 
cence :  so  that  an  event  unheard  of  before  in 
£Lny  age,  now  for  the  first  time  came  to  pass, 
namely,  that  a  city  which  had  hitherto  been 
wholly  given  up  to  superstition  now  obtained 
the  privilege  of  a  church  of  God,  with  presby- 
ters and  deacons,  and  its  people  were  placed 
under  the  presiding  care  of  a  bishop  xpnse- 
crated  to  the  service  of  the  supreme  God.)  I  And 
further,  the  emperor,  being  anxious  that  ^here 
also  as  many  as  possible  might  be  won  to  the 
truth,  bestowed  abundant  provision  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor,  desiring  even  thus  to 
invite  them  to  seek  the  doctrines  of  salvation, 
as  though  he  were  almost  adopting  the  words  of 
him  who  said,  "Whether  in  pretense,  or  in 
truth,  let  Christ  be  preached."  * 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Of  the  Disturbance  at  Antioch  by  Eustathius. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  the  general  happi- 
ness occasioned  by  these  events,  and  while  the 
Church  of  God  was  every  where  and  every  way 
flourishing  throughout  the  empire,  once  more 
that  spirit  of  envy,  who  ever  watches  for  the 
ruin  of  the  good,  prepared  himself  to  combat 
the  greatness  of  our  prosperity,  in  the  expecta- 
tion, perhaps,  that  the  emperor  himself,  pro- 
voked by  our  tumults  and  disorders,  might 
eventually  become  estranged  from  us.  Accord- 
ingly, he  kindled  a  furious  controversy  at  Anti- 
och, and  thereby  involved  the  church  in  that 
place  in  a  series  of  tragic  calamities,  which  had 
well-nigh  occasioned  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
city.  The  members  of  the  Church  were  divided 
into  two  opposite  parties;  while  the  people, 
including  even  the  magistrates  and  soldiery, 
were  roused  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  contest 
would  have  been  decided  by  the  sword,  had  not 
the  watchful  providence  of  God,  as  well  as  dr^ad 
of  the  emperor's  displeasure,  controlled  the  fury 
of  the  multitude.  \  On  this  occasion,  too,  the 
emperor,  acting  the  part  of  a  preserver  and  phy- 
sician of  souls,  applied  with  much  forbearance 
the.  remedy  of  persuasion  to  those  who  needed 
it.  He  gently  pleaded,  as  it  were  by  an  em- 
bassy, with  his  people,  sending  among  them  one 


1  PhU.  i.  z8.    But  *'  is  preached,"  not  "  let  Christ  be  preached." 


of  the  best  approved  and  most  faithful  of  those 
who  were  honored  with  the  dignity  of  Count ;  ^ 
at  the  same  time  that  he  exhorted  them  to  a 
peaceable  spirit  by  repeated  letters,  and  in- 
structed them  in  the  practice  of  true  godliness. 
Having  prevailed  by  these  remonstrances,  he 
excused  their  conduct  in  his  subsequent  letters, 
alleging  that  he  had  himself  heard  tiie  merits  of 
the  case  from  him  on  whose  account  the  dis- 
turbance had  arisen.'  And  these  letters  of  his, 
which  are  replete  with  learning  and  instruction 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  I  should  have  inserted  in 
this  present  work,  were  it  not  that  they  might 
afiix  a  mark  of  dishonor  to  the  character  of  the 
persons  accused.  I  will  therefore  omit  these, 
being  unwilling  to  revive  the  memory  of  past 
grievances,  and  will  only  annex  those  to  my 
present  narrative  which  he  wrote  to  testify  his 
satisfaction  at  the  re- establishment  of  peace  and 
concord  among  the  rest.  In  these  letters,  he 
cautioned  them  against  any  desire  to  claim  the 
ruler  of  another  district,*  through  whose  inter- 
vention peace  had  been  restored,  as  their  own, 
and  exhorted  them,  consistently  with  the  usage 
of  the  Church,  to  choose  him  as  their  bishop, 
whom  the  common  Saviour  of  all  should  point 
out  as  suited  for  the  office.  His  letter,  then, 
is  addressed  to  the  people  and  to  the  bishops, 
severally,  in  the  following  terms. 


CHAPTER   LX. 

Constantino s  Letter  to  the  Antiochians,  direct- 
ing them  not  to  withdraw  Eusebius  from 
Ccesareay  but  to  seek  some  one  else. 

"Victor  Constantinus,  Maximus  Augustus, 
to  the  people  of  Antioch. 

"How  pleasing  to  the  wise  and  intelligent 
portion  of  mankind  is  the  concord  which  exists 
among  you !  And  I  myself,  brethren,  am  dis- 
posed to  love  you  with  an  enduring  affection, 
inspired  both  by  religion,  and  by  your  own  man- 
ner of  life  and  zeal  on  my  behalf.  It  is  by  the 
exercise  of  right  understanding  and  sound  dis- 
cretion, that  we  are  enabled  really  to  enjoy  our 
blessings.  And  what  can  become  you  so  well  as 
this  discretion?  No  wonder,  then,  if  I  affirm 
that  your  maintenance  of  the  truth  has  tended 
rather  to  promote  your  security  than  to  draw 
on  you  the  hatred  of  others.  Indeed,  amongst 
brethren,  whom  the  selfisame  disposition  to  waJk 

*  "  Beliered  to  have  heen  Stntegus  Musonius**  (FirM^/n). 

*  [Eustathiuft,  bishop  of  Antioch,  whose  deposition,  on  the 
Sliound  of  a  charge  of  immorality,  hy  the  partisans  of  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  had  occasioned  the  aisturbanoes  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
— Bag.^  There  is  a  view  that  this  whole  trouble  wa^  the  result  of 
an  intrigue  of  Eusebius  to  get  the  better  of  Eustathius,  who  was  in 
a  sense  a  rival.  Compare  for  very  vigorous  expression  of  diis  view, 
Venablcs,  Eustathitts  o/Aniioek^  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Did. 

*  This  is  rather  literal,  and  the  paraphrase  of  MpIm,  may  be  better, 
"  no  foreign  bishops/' 
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in  the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness  promises, 
through  the  favor  of  God,  to  register  among  his 
pure  and  holy  family,  what  can  be  more  honor- 
able than  gladly  to  acquiesce  in  the  prosperity 
of  all  men  ?  Especially  since  the  precepts  of  the 
divine  law  prescribe  a  better  direction  to  your 
proposed  intention,  and  we  ourselves  desire  that 
your  judgment  should  be  confirmed  by  proper 
sanction.^  It  may  be  that  you  are  surprised, 
and  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
introduction  to  my  present  address.  The  cause 
of  it  I  will  not  hesitate  to  explain  without  re- 
serve. I  confess,  then,  that  on  reading  your 
records  I  perceived,  by  the  highly  eulogistic 
testimony  which  they  bear  to  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Cassarea,  whom  I  have  myself  long  well  known 
and  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  moderation, 
that  you  are  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  de- 
sire to  appropriate  him  as  your  own.  What 
thoughts,  then,  do  you  suppose  that  I  entertain 
on  this  subject,  desirous  as  I  am  to  seek  for  and 
act  on  the  strict  principles  of  right?  What 
anxiety  do  you  imagine  this  desire  of  yours  has 
caused  me  ?  O  holy  faith,  who  givest  us  in  our 
Saviour's  words  and  precepts  a  model,  as  it  were, 
of  what  our  life  should  be,  how  hardly  wouldst 
thou  thyself  resist  the  sins  of  men,  were  it  not 
that  thou  refiisest  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
gain  !  In  my  own  judgment,  he  whose  first  ob- 
ject is  the  maintenance  of  peace,  seems  to  be 
superior  to  Victory  herself;  and  where  a  right 
and  honorable  course  lies  open  to  one's  choice, 
surely  no  one  would  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  I  ask 
then,  brethren,  why  do  we  so  decide  as  to  in- 
flict an  injury  on  others  by  our  choice?  Why 
■do  we  covet  those  objects  which  will  destroy  the 
credit  of  our  own  reputation?  I  myself  highly 
esteem  the  individual  whom  ye  judge  worthy  of 
your  respect  and  affection :  notwithstanding,  it 
cannot  be  right  that  those  principles  should  be 
entirely  disregarded  which  should  be  authorita- 
tive and  binding  on  all  alike,  so  that  each  should 
not  be  content  with  his  own  circumstances,  and 
all  enjoy  their  proper  privileges :  nor  can  it  be 
right,  in  considering  the  claims  of  rival*  candi- 
dates, to  suppose  but  that  not  one  only,  but 
many,  may  appear  worthy  of  comparison  with 
this  person.  For  as  long  as  no  violence  or 
harshness  are  suffered  to  disturb  the  dignities  of 
the  church,  they  continue  to  be  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  worthy  of  the  same  consideration 
everywhere.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  that  an  in- 
quiry into  the  qualifications  of  this  one  should 
be  made  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  since  the 
judgment  of  all  churches,  whether  reckoned  of 
greater  or  less  importance  in  themselves,  is 
equally  capable  of  receiving  and  maintaining  the 

1  To  the  various  and  controTCrted  translations  of  this  passage 
it  may  be  ventured  to  add  one,  **  we  ourselves  desire  your  judgment 
to  be  fortified  by  good  counsels." 


divine  ordinances,  so  that  one  is  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  another,  if  we  will  but  boldly  declare 
the  truth,  in  regard  to  that  standard  of  practice 
which  is  common  to  all.  If  this  be  so,  we  must 
say  that  you  will  be  chargeable,  not  with  retain- 
ing this  prelate,  but  with  wrongfully  removing 
him ;  your  conduct  will  be  characterized  rather 
by  violence  than  justice ;  and  whatever  may  be 
generally  thought  by  others,  I  dare  clearly  and 
boldly  affirm  that  this  measure  will  furnish 
ground  of  accusation  against  you,  and  will  pro- 
voke factious  disturbances  of  the  most  mischiev- 
ous kind :  for  even  timid  flocks  can  show  the 
use  and  power  of  their  teeth,  when  the  watchful 
care  of  their  shepherd  declines,  and  they  find 
themselves  bereft  of  his  accustomed  guidance. 
If  this  then  be  really  so,  if  I  am  not  deceived  in 
my  judgment,  let  this,  brethren^  be  your  first 
consideration,  for  many  and  important  consid- 
erations will  immediately  present  themselves, 
whether,  should  you  persist  in  your  intention, 
that  mutual  kindly  feeling  and  affection  which 
should  subsist  among  you  will  suffer  no  dimi- 
nution? In  the  next  place,  remember  that 
he,  who  came  among  you  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  disinterested  counsel,*  now  enjoys  the 
reward  which  is  due  to  him  in  the  judgment  of 
heaven ;  for  he  has  received  no  ordinary  recom- 
pense in  the  high  testimony  you  have  borne  to 
his  equitable  conduct.  Lastly,  in  accordance 
with  your  usual  sound  judgment,  do  ye  exhibit 
a  becoming  diligence  in  selecting  the  person  of 
whom  you  stand  in  need,  carefully  avoiding  all 
factious  and  tumultuous  clamor ;  for  such  clamor 
is  always  wrong,  and  from  the  coUision  of  dis^ 
cordant  elements  both  sparks  and  flame  will 
arise.  I  protest,  as  I  desire  to  please  God  and 
you,  and  to  enjoy  a  happiness  commensurate 
with  your  kind  wishes,  that  I  love  you,  and  the 
quiet  haven  of  your  gentleness,  now  that  you 
have  cast  from  you  that  which  defiled,'  and  re- 
ceived in  its  place  at  once  sound  morality  and 
concord,  firmly  planting  in  the  vessel  the  sacred 
standard,  and  guided,  as  one  may  say,  by  a  helm 
of  iron  in  your  course  onward  to  the  light  of 
heaven.  Receive  then  on  board  that  merchan- 
dise which  is  incorruptible,  since,  as  it  were,  all 

*  The  other  point  of  view  has  been  alluded  to.  It  seems  on  the 
face  of  it,  in  this  unanimous  endorsement  by  the  church,  as  if  Euse- 
bius had  had  the  ri^t  of  it  in  his  quarrel  with  Eustathius;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  wonderful  harmony 
in  the  church  had  come  about  from  the  fact  that  Eustathius  and  all 
who  sympathized  with  him  had  withdrawn,  and  only  the  party  of 
Eusebius  was  left.  It  would  be  like  a  "  unanimous  "  vote  in  Parlia* 
ment  with  all  the  opposition  benches  empty.  The  endorsement  of 
his  own  party  does  not  count  for  much. 

*  [Alluding  to  the  deposition  of  Eusuthius,  wHo  had  been 
chained  with  the  crime  of  seduction.  The  reader  who  consults  the 
original  of  this  chapter,  especially  the  laMerpart  of  it,  may  judge 
of  the  difficulty  of  eliciting  any  tolerable  sense  from  an  obscure,  and 
possibly  corrupted,  text.  -^  Bar.]  The  translator  {Bag.)  shows 
ingenuity  in  this  extracting  of  the  general  sense  from  the  involved 
Greek  of  the  writing  of  Constantine  or  the  translation  as  it  suppos- 
ably^  is.  But  the  very  fact  of  the  obscurity  shown  in  this  and  m  his 
oration  alike  is  conclusive  against  any  thought  that  the  literary- 
work  ascribed  to  Constantine  was  written  by  Eusebius. 
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bilge  water  has  been  drained  from  the  vessel ; 
and  be  careful  henceforth  so  to  secure  the  en- 
joyment of  all  your  present  blessing,  that  you 
may  not  seem  at  any  future  time  either  to  have 
determined  any  measure  on  the  impulse  of 
inconsiderate  or  ill-directed  zeal,  or  in  the  first 
instance  rashly  to  have  entered  on  an  inexpe- 
dient course.  May  God  preserve  you,  beloved 
brethren  1 " 

CHAPTER  LXI. 

77u  Emperor's  Letter  to  Eusebius  praising  him 
for  refusing  the  Bishopric  of  Antioch. 

The  Emperor's  Letter  to  me  on  my  refusiftg  the 
Bishopric  of  Antioch, 

"Victor  Constantinus,  Maximus  Augustus, 
to  Eusebius. 

"  I  have  most  carefully  perused  your  letter, 
and  perceive  that  you  have  strictly  conformed 
to  the  rule  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  Now  to  abide  by  that  which  appears 
at  the  same  time  pleasing  to  God,  and  accordant 
with  apostolical  tradition,  is  a  proof  of  true 
piety.  You  have  reason  to  deem  yourself  happy 
on  this  behalf,  that  you  are  counted  worthy,  in 
the  judgment,  I  may  say,  of  all  the  world,  to 
have  the  oversight  of  any  church.  For  the  de- 
sire which  all  feel  to  claim  you  for  their  own, 
undoubtedly  enhances  your  enviable  fortune  in 
this  respect.  Notwithstanding,  your  Prudence, 
whose  resolve  it  is  to  observe  the  ordinances  of 
God  and  the  apostolic  canon  of  the  Church,^  has 
done  excellently  well  in  declining  the  bishopric 
of  the  church  at  Antioch,  and  desiring  to  con- 
tinue in  that  church  of  which  you  first  received 
the  oversight  by  the  will  of  God.  I  have  writ- 
ten on  this  subject  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  and 
also  to  your  colleagues  in  the  ministry  who  had 
themselves  consulted  me  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  on  reading  which  letters,  your  Holiness  will 
easily  discern,  that,  inasmuch  as  justice  itself 
opposed  their  claims,  I  have  written  to  them 
under  divine  direction.  It  will  be  necessary 
that  your  Prudence  should  be  present  at  their 
conference,  in  order  that  this  decision  may  be 
ratified  in  the  church  at  Antioch.  God  pre- 
serve you,  beloved  brother  1 " 

CHAPTER  LXn. 

Constaniine^s  Letter  to  the  Council,  deprecating 
the  Removal  of  Eusebius  from  Ccesarea. 

"Victor  Constantinus,  Maximus  Augustus, 
to  Theodotus,  Theodoras,  Narcissus,  Aetius, 
Alpheus,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops  who  are 
at  Antioch. 

1  Canon  15  (or  14)  of  the  "  Apostolical  Canons."  Cf.  ed.  Bnins. 
I  (Berol.  1839)1  3* 


"  I  have  perased  the  letters  written  by  your 
Pradences,  and  highly  approve  of  the  wise  reso- 
lution of  your  colleague  in  the  ministry,  Euse- 
bius. Having,  moreover,  been  informed  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  partly  by  your  letters, 
partly  by  those  of  our  illustrious  counts,^  Acacius 
and  Strategius,  after  sufficient  investigation  I 
have  written  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  suggest- 
ing the  course  which  will  be  at'  once  pleasing  to 
God  and  advantageous  for  the  Church.  A  copy 
of  this  I  have  ordered  to  be  subjoined  to  this 
present  letter,  in  order  that  ye  yourselves  may 
know  what  I  thought  fit,  as  an  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  justice,  to  write  to  that  people  :  since 
I  find  in  your  letter  this  proposal,  that,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  choice  of  the  people,  sanc- 
tioned by  your  own  desire,  Eusebius  the  ho\y 
bishop  of  Caesarea  should  preside  over  and  take 
the  charge  of  the  church  at  Antioch.  Now  the 
letters  of  Eusebius  himself  on  this  object  ap- 
peared to  be  strictly  accordant  with  the  order 
prescribed  by  the  Church.  Nevertheless  it  is 
expedient  that  your  Pradences  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  my  opinion  also.  For  I  am 
informed  that  Euphronius  the  presbyter,  who  is 
a  citizen  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  George 
of  Arethusa,  likewise  a  presbyter,  and  appointed 
to  that  office  by  Alexander  at  Alexandria,'  are 
men  of  tried  faith.  It  was  right,  therefore,  to 
intimate  to  your  Pradences,  that  in  proposing 
these  men  and  any  others  whom  you  may  deem 
worthy  the  episcopal  dignity,  you  should  decide 
this  question  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
tradition  of  the  apostles.  For  in  that  case, 
your  Pradences  will  be  able,  according  to  the 
rale  of  the  Church  and  apostolic  tradition,  to 
direct  this  election  in  the  manner  which  true 
ecclesiastical  discipline  shall  prescribe.  God 
preserve  you,  beloved  brethren  !  " 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

How  he  displayed  his  Zeal  for  the  Extirpation 

of  Heresies, 

Such  were  the  exhortations  to  do  all  things  to 
the  honor  of  the  divine  religion  which  the  em- 
^peror  addressed  to  the  ralers  of  the  churches* 
Having  by  these  means  banished  dissension,  and 

^  The  word  has  thusgenerallT  been  rendered  by  Bag,^  and  does 
probably  refer  to  their  official  title,  although  in  this  caae  and  occa- 
sionally he  translates  "  friends." 

*  [George  (afterwards  bishop  of  Laodioea)  appears  to  have  been 
degraded  from  the  office  of  presoyter  on  the  nound  of  impiety,  by 
the  same  bishop  who  had  ordained  him.  Both  George  and  Euphro- 
nius were  of  the  Arian  party,  of  which  fact  it  is  posnble  that  On- 
stantine  was  ignorant.  —  Bag7\  Georgius  was  at  one  time  or  another 
Arian,  semi-Arian,  and  Anomoean,  and  is  said  to  have  been  called 
by  Athanasius  "  the  most  wicked  of  all  the  Arians  "  (Venables  in 
Smith  and  Wace,  Diet.  3.  637) .  He  was  constantly  pitted  against 
Eustathius,  which  accounts  for  his  appearance  at  this  time.  Eu- 
phronius was  the  one  chosen  at  this  time.  Compare  Bennett^ 
EHpkroniu*t  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Diet.  a.  097. 
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reduced  the  Church  of  God  to  a  state  of  uni- 
form harmony,  he  next  proceeded  to  a  different 
duty,  feeling  it  incumbent  on  him  to  extirpate 
another  sort  of  impious  persons,  as  pernicious 
enemies  of  the  human  race(  These  were  pests 
of  society,  who  ruined  whole  cities  under  the 
specious  garb  of  religious  decorum  ;  men  whom 
our  Saviour's  warning  voice  somewhere  terms 
false  prophets  and  ravenous  wolves :  ''  Beware 
of  false  prophets,  which  will  come  to  you  in 
sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  are  ravening 
wolves.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."* 
Accordingly,  by  an  order  transmitted  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  provinces,  he  effectu- 
ally banished  all  such  offenders.  In  addition  to 
this  ordinance  he  addressed  to  them  personally 
a  severely  awakening  admonition,  exhorting 
them  to  an  earnest  repentance,  that  they  might 
still  find  a'  haven  of  safety  in  the  true  Church 
of  God.  Hear,  then,  in  what  manner  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  this  letter. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 
Constantine^ s  Edict  against  the  Heretics. 

"Victor  Constantinus,  Maximus  Augustus, 
to  the  heretics. 

"  Understand  now,  by  this  present  statute,  ye 
Novatians,  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  Paulians, 
ye  who  are  called  Cataphiygians,^  and  all  ye  who 
devise  and  support  heresies  by  means  of  your 
private  assemblies,  with  what  a  tissue  of  false- 
hood and  vanity,  with  what  destructive  and  ven- 
omous errors,  your  doctrines  are  inseparably 
interwoven;  so  that  through  you  the  healthy 
soul  is  stricken  with  disease,  and  the  living  be- 
comes the  prey  of  everlasting  death.  Ye  haters 
and  enemies  of  truth  and  life,  in  league  with 
destruction !  All  your  counsels  are  opposed 
to  the  truth,  but  familiar  with  deeds  of  base- 
ness ;  full  of  absurdities  and  fictions :  and  by 
these  ye  frame  falsehoods,  oppress  the  inno- 
cent, and  withhold  the  light  from  them  that 
believe.  Ever  trespassing  under  the  mask  of 
godliness,  ye  fill  all  things  with  defilement :  ye 
pierce  the  pure  and  guOeless  conscience  with 
deadly  wounds,  while  ye  withdraw,  one  may 
almost  say,  the  very  light  of  day  from  the  eyes 
of  men.  But  why  should  I  particularize,  when 
to  speak  of  your  criminality  as  it  deserves  de- 
mands more  time  and  leisure  than  I  can  give? 
For  so  long  and  unmeasured  is  the  catalogue  of 

^  [Matt.  Tit.  z^y  z^J  Quoted  perhaps  from  memory,  or  else  this 
text  is  defective,  tor  this  reads,  "  will  come  "  where  all  N.  T.  MSB. 
haire  "  come." 

^  SufBciently  good  general  accounts  of  these  various  heresies 
may  be  found  m  Blunt.  Diet,  of  SeciSy  Heresies^  EccUtieutical 
Partus f  afuf  Schools  of  ReliinoHS  Thought ^  Lond.  1874,  p.  389- 
389,  Novatians;  p.  6x9-0x4,  Valentinians;  p.  296-398,  Marcionites; 
p.  5x5-5x7,  Samosatenes  (raulians);  p.  336-341,  Montanists  (Cata- 
phrygians) .    Or  see  standard  Encycloparaias. 


your  offenses,  so  hateful  and  altogether  atrocious 
are  they,  that  a  single  day  would  not  sufiice  to 
recount  them  all.  And,  indeed,  it  is  well  to 
turn  one's  ears  and  eyes  from  such  a  subject, 
lest  by  a  description  of  each  particular  evil,  the 
pure  sincerity  and  freshness  of  one's  own  faith 
be  impaired.  Why  then  do  I  still  bear  with 
such  abounding  evil ;  especially  since  this  pro- 
tracted clemency  is  the  cause  that  some  who 
were  sound  are  become  tainted  with  this  pesti- 
lent disease  ?  Why  not  at  once  strike,  as  it  were, 
at  the  root  of  so  great  a  mischief  by  a  public 
manifestation  of  displeasure  ? 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

The  Heretics  are   deprived   of  their  Meeting 

Places: 

"  Forasmuch,  then,  as  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  bear  with  your  pernicious  errors,  we  give 
warning  by  this  present  statute  that  none  of  you 
henceforth  presume  to  assemble  yourselves  to- 
gether.* We  have  directed,  accordingly,  that  you 
be  deprived  of  all  the  houses  in  which  you  are 
accustomed  to  hold  your  assemblies:  and  our 
care  in  this  respect  extends  so  far  as  to  forbid  the 
holding  of  your  superstitious  and  senseless  meet- 
ings, not  in  public  merely,  but  in  any  private 
house  or  place  whatsoever.  Let  those  of  you, 
therefore,  who  are  desirous  of  embracing  the  true 
and  pure  religion,  take  the  far  better  course  of 
entering  the  catholic  Church,  and  uniting  with 
it  in  holy  fellowship,  whereby  you  will  be  ena- 
bled to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In 
any  case,  the  delusions  of  your  perverted  under- 
standings must  entirely  cease  to  mingle  with 
and  mar  the  felicity  of  our  present  times :  I 
mean  the  impious  and  wretched  double-minded- 
ness  of  heretics  and  schismatics.  For  it  is  an 
object  worthy  of  that  prosperity  which  we  enjoy 
through  the  favor  of  God,  to  endeavor  to  bring 
back  those  who  in  time  past  were  living  in  the 
hope  of  future  blessing,  from  all  irregularity  and 
error  to  the  right  path,  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  vanity  to  truth,  from  death  to  salvation. 
And  in  order  that  this  remedy  may  be  applied 
with  effectual  power,  we  have  commanded,  as 
before  said,  that  you  be  positively  deprived  of 
every  gathering  point  for  your  superstitious 
meetings,  I  mean  all  the  houses  of  prayer,  if 
such  be  worthy  of  the  name,  which  belong  to 

1  There  is  throughout  this  Life  a  curious  repetition  in  the  details 
of  action  against  heretics  of  precisely  the  same  things  which^  Chris- 
tians complained  of  as  having  been  done  to  them.  The  idea  of 
toleration  then  seems  to  have  been  much  as  it  was  in  pre-reformation 
times,  or,  not  to  judge  other  times  when  there  is  a  b«un  in  our  own 
eye,  as  it  is  in  America  and  England  to-day,  —  the  largest  toleration 
for  every  one  who  thinks  as  we  do,  and  for  the  others  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  rule  to  "  judge  not,"  with  an  amended  prayer, 
"  Lord,  condemn  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,  and  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  force  the  divine  judgment. 
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heretics,  and  that  these  be  made  over  without 
delay  to  the  catholic  Church;  that  any  other 
places  be  confiscated  to  the  public  service,  and 
no  facility  whatever  be  left  for  any  future  gather- 
ing ;  in  order  that  from  this  day  forward  none 
of  your  unlawful  assemblies  may  presume  to 
appear  in  any  public  or  private  place.  Let  this 
edict  be  made  public.'' 


CHAPTER   LXVI. 

How  on  the  Discovery  of  Prohibited  Books 
among  the  Heretics^  Many  of  them  return  to 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Thus  were  the  lurking-places  of  the  heretics 
broken  up  by  the  emperor's  command,  and  the 
savage  beasts  they  harbored  (I  mean  the  chief 
authors  of  their  impious  doctrines)  driven  to 
flight.  Of  those  whom  they  had  deceived, 
some,  intimidated  by  the  emperor's  threats,  dis- 
guising their  real  sentiments,  crept  secretly  into 
the  Church.  For  since  the  law  directed  that 
search  should  be  made  for  their  books,  those 
of  them  who  practiced  evil  and  forbidden  arts 
were  detected,  and  these  were  ready  to  secure 
their  own  safety  by  dissimulation  of  every  kind.* 
Others,  however,  there  were,  who  voluntarily 

*  H«re  again  it  is  worth  noting,  for  history  and  for  edification, 
that  books  were  prohtbtled  and  heretics  treatea  just  as  the  Christians 
did  not  like  to  "  De  done  by,"  by  the  heathen. 


and  with  real  sincerity  embraced  a  better  hope. 
Meantime  the  prelates  of  the  several  churches 
continued  to  make  strict  inquiry,  utterly  reject- 
ing those  who  attempted  an  entrance  under  the 
specious  disguise  of  false  pretenses,  while  those 
who  came  with  sincerity  of  purpose  were  proved 
for  a  time,  and  after  sufficient  trial  numbered 
with  the  congregation.  Such  was  the  treatment 
of  those  who  stood  charged  with  rank  heresy : 
those,  however,  who  maintained  no  impious  doc- 
trine, but  had  been  separated  from  the  one  body- 
through  the  influence  of  schismatic  advisers, 
were  received  without  difficulty  or  delay.  Ac- 
cordingly, numbers  thus  revisited,  as  it  were^ 
their  own  country  after  an  absence  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  acknowledged  the  Church  as  a  mother 
from  whom  they  had  wandered  long,  and  to 
whom  they  now  returned  with  joy  and  gladness. 
Thus  the  members  of  the  entire  body  became 
united,  and  compacted  in  one  harmonious  whole  ; 
and  the  one  catholic  Church,  at  unity  with  itself, 
shone  with  full  luster,  whUe  no  heretical  or 
schismatic  body  anywhere  continued  to  exist.* 
And  the  credit  of  having  achieved  this  mighty 
work  our  Heaven-protected  emperor  alone,  of 
all  who  had  gone  before  him,  was  able  to  attrib- 
ute to  himself. 

'  This  famous  "  church  unity,"  for  which  Constanttne  has  been 
blessed  or  execrated,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  all  the  ages  since,  was 
hardly  more  complete  than  modern  unified  churches  where  all  the 
members  held  different  pet  doctrines  and  are  prepared  to  fight  for 
than  to  the  bitter  end. 


BOOK    IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

How  he  honored  Many  by  Presents  and  Promo- 
tions, 

While  thus  variously  engaged  iu  promoting 
the  extension  and  glory  of  the  Church  of  God, 
and  striving  by  every  measure  to  commend  the 
Saviour's  doctrine,  the  emperor  was  far  from 
neglecting  secular  affairs;  but  in  this  respect 
also  he  was  unwearied  in  bestowing  benefits  of 
every  kind  and  in  quick  succession  on  the  peo- 
ple of  every  province.  On  the  one  hand  he 
manifested  a  paternal  anxiety  for  the  general 
welfare  of  his  subjects ;  on  the  other  he  would 
distinguish  individuals  of  his  own  acquaintance 
with  various  marks  of  honor;  conferring  his 
benefits  in  every  instance  in  a  truly  noble  spirit. 
No  one  could  request  a  favor  from  the  emperor, 
and  fail  of  obtaining  what  he  sought :  no  one  ex- 
pected a  boon  from  him,  and  found  that  expec- 
tation vain.*  Some  received  presents  in  money, 
others  in  land;  some  obtained  the  Praetorian 
prsefecture,  others  senatorial,  others  again  con- 
sular rank:  many  were  appointed  provincial 
governors:  others  were  made  counts  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  order :  in  numberless  in- 
stances the  title  of  Most  Illustrious,  and  many 
other  distinctions  were  conferred ;  for  the  em- 
peror devised  new  dignities,  that  he  might  invest 
a  larger  number  with  the  tokens  of  his  favor. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Remission  of  a  Fourth  Part  of  the  Taxes. 

The  extent  to  which  he  studied  the  general 
happiness  and  prosperity  may  be  understood 
from  a  single  instance,  most  beneficial  and  uni- 
versal in  its  application,  and  still  gratefully  re- 
membered. He  remitted  a  fourth  part  of  the 
yearly  tribute  paid  for  land,  and  bestowed  it  on 
the  owners  of  the  soil ;  so  that  if  we  compute 
this  yearly  reduction,  we  shall  find  that  th.e  cul- 
tivators enjoyed  their  produce  free  of  tribute 
every  fourth  year.*  This  privilege  being  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  secured  for  the  time  to  come, 

*  Compare  ProlcgomeiM,  under  Character ^  ibr  the  criticum  of 
this  conduct  from  thow  who  viewed  it  from  another  point  of  Tiew< 

^  For  directly  contrary  account  of  his  taxations,  compare  Pro- 
legomena, under  Character, 


has  given  occasion  for  the  emperor's  beneficence 
to  be  held,  not  merely  by  the  then  present  gen- 
eration, but  by  their  children  and  descendants, 
in  perpetual  remembrance. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

Equalization  of  the  More  Oppressive  Taxes, 

And  whereas  some  persons  found  fault  with 
the  surveys  of  land  which  had  been  made  under 
former  emperors,  and  complained  that  their 
property  was  unduly  bui'dened ;  acting  in  this 
case  also  on  the  principles  of  justice,  he  sent 
commissioners  to  equalize  the  tribute,  and  to 
secure  immunity  to  those  who  had  made  this, 
appeal. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

His  Liberality^  from  his  Private  Resources^  to 
the  Losers  in  Suits  of  a  Pecuniary  Nature. 

In  cases  of  judicial  arbitration,  in  order  that 
the  loser  by  his  decision  might  not  quit  his  pres- 
ence  less  contented  than  the  victorious  litigant, 
he  himself  bestowed,  and  from  his  own  private 
means,  in  some  cases  lands,  in  other  money,  on 
the  defeated  party.  In  this  manner  he  took 
care  that  the  loser,  as  having  appeared  in  his 
presence,  should  be  as  well  satisfied  as  the  gainer 
of  the  cause;  for  he  considered  that  no  one 
ought  in  any  case  to  retire  dejected  and  sorrow- 
ful from  an  interview  with  such  a  prince.^  Thus 
it  happened  that  both  parties  returned  from  the 
scene  of  trial  with  glad  and  cheerful  counte- 
nances, while  the  emperor's  noble-minded  liber- 
ality excited  universal  admiration. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Conquest  of  the  Scythiarts  defeated  through  the 
Sign  of  Our  Saviour, 

And  why  should  I  relate  even  briefly  and  in- 
cidentally, how  he  subjected  barbarous  nations 
to  the  Roman  power ;  how  he  was  the  first  who 

^  In  reality^  it  may  have  heen  less  childish  than  Eusebius  makes 
it  appear,  for  it  probably  refers  to  cases  where  it  was  a  matter  of 
just  cqualitation  of  claims,  where  each  party  thought  his  claim  just. 
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subjugated  the  Scythian^  and  Sarmatian  tribes, 
which  had  never  learned  submission,  and  com- 
pelled them,  how  unwilling  soever,  to  own  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome?  For  the  emperors  who 
preceded  him  had  actually  rendered  tribute  to 
the  Scythians :  and  Romans,  by  an  annual  pay- 
ment, had  confessed  themselves  servants  to  bar- 
barians ;  an  indignity  which  our  emperor  could 
no  longer  bear,  nor  think  it  consistent  with  his 
victorious  career  to  continue  the  payment  his 
predecessors  had  made.  Accordingly,  with  full 
confidence  in  his  Saviour's  aid,  he  raised  his 
conquering  standard  against  these  enemies  also, 
and  soon  reduced  them  all  to  obedience^  coerc- 
ing by  military  force  those  who  fiercely  resisted 
his  authority,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
ciliated the  rest  by  wisely  conducted  embassies, 
and  reclaimed  them  to  a  state  of  order  and  civ- 
ilization from  their  lawless  and  savage  life.  Thus 
the  Sc3rthians  at  length  learned  to  acknowledge 
subjection  to  the  power  of  Rome. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Conquest  of  the  Sartnatians^  consequent  on  the 
Rebellion  of  their  Slaves. 

Wrm  respect  to  the   Sarmatians,  God  him- 
'self  brought  them  beneath  the  rule  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  subdued  a  nation  swelling  with  barbaric 
.pride  in  the  following  manner.     Being  attacked 
by  the  Scythians,  they  had  entrusted  their  slaves 
with  arms,  in  order  to  repel  the  enemy.    These 
-slaves  first  overcame  the   invaders,  and  then, 
.-turning   their   weapons   against   their  masters, 
drove   them  all  from  their  native  land.    The 
*«xpelled  Sarmatians  found  that  their  only  hope 
-of  safety  was  in  Constantine's  protection :  and 
he,  whose  familiar  habit  it  was  to  save  men's 
Uves,   received  them  all  within  the  confines  of 
the  Roman  empire.^    Those  who  were  capable 
of  serving  he  incorporated  with  his  own  troops : 
to  the  rest  he  allotted  lands  to  cultivate  for  their 
own  support :  so  that  they  themselves  acknowl- 
edged that  their  past  misfortime  had  produced 
a  happy  result,  in  that  they  now  enjoyed  Roman 
liberty  in  place  of  savage  barbarism.    In  this 
manner  Gcxl  added  to  his  dominions  many  and 
various  barbaric  tribes. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Ambassadors  from  Different  Barbarous  Nations 
receive  Presents  from  the  Emperor. 

Indeed,  ambassadors  were  continually  arriving 
from   all  nations,  bringing  for  his  acceptance 


^  [Probably  the  Goths  are  meant,  as  in  Socrates'  EccUs.  Hist* 
:.  I.  ch.  18. —  Bag"     ^  *     *■   r^  .^f 

Prolegomena,  under 
*  To  the  numbei 
«»/.    This  was  in  the  year  334. 


Bk.  I.  ch.  18.  —  Bag-.}     Compare  for  his  Gothic  wars,  references  in 

LtYle. 
^  To  the  number  of  300,000,  according  to  Anonymut  VmUtia' 


their  most  precious  gifts.  So  that  I  myself  have 
sometimes  stood  near  the  entrance  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  and  observed  a  noticeable  array 
of  barbarians  in  attendance,  differing  from  each 
other  in  costume  and  decorations,  and  equally 
unlike  in  the  fashion  of  their  hair  and  beard. 
Their  aspect  truculent  and  terrible,  their  bodily 
stature  prodigious :  some  of  a  red  complexion, 
others  white  as  snow,  others  again  of  an  inter- 
mediate color.  For  in  the  number  of  those  I 
have  referred  to  might  be  seen  specimens  of 
the  Blemmvan  tribes,  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
Ethiopians,^  "  that  widely-divided  race,  remot- 
est of  mankind."  All  these  in  due  succession, 
like  some  painted  pageant,  presented  to  the 
emperor  those  gifts  which  their  own  nation  held 
in  most  esteem ;  some  offering  crowns  of  gold, 
others  diadems  set  with  precious  stones ;  some 
bringing  fair-haired  boys,  others  barbaric  vest- 
ments embroidered  with  gold  and  flowers :  some 
appeared  with  horses,  others  with  shields  and 
long  spears,  with  arrows  and  bows,  thereby  offer- 
ing their  services  and  alliance  for  the  emperor's 
acceptance.  These  presents  he  separately  re- 
ceived and  carefully  laid  aside,  acknowledging 
them  in  so  munificent  a  manner  as  at  once  to 
enrich  those  who  bore  them.  He  also  honored 
the  noblest  among  them  with  Roman  offices 
of  dignity ;  so  that  many  of  them  thenceforward 
preferred  to  continue  their  residence  among  us, 
and  felt  no  desire  to  revisit  their  native  land. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

That  he  wrote  also  to  the  King  of  Persia}  who 
had  sent  him  an  Embassy ,  on  Behalf  of  the 
Christians  in  his  Realm. 

The  king  of  the  Persians  also  having  testified 
a  desire  to  form  an  alliance  with  Constantine, 
by  sending  an  embassy  and  presents  as  assur- 
ances of  peace  and  friendship,  the  emperor,  in 
negotiating  this  treaty,  far  surpassed  the  mon- 
arch who  had  first  done  him  honor,  in  the  mag- 
nificence with  which  he  acknowledged  his  gifts. 
Having  heard,,  too,  that  there  were  many 
churches  of  God  in  Persia,  and  that  large  num- 
bers there  were  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ, 
full  of  joy  at  this  intelligence,  he  resolved  to 
extend  his  anxiety  for  the  general  welfiu^  to 
that  country  also,  as  one  whose  aim  it  was 
to  care  for  all  alike  in  every  nation. 

Oi  ^.\¥  6virofiiyov  vvcptorof ,  oi  6  aviowrot. 

—  Odys*.  1.  83,  34.  —  BMg.\ 

*  Sapor  II.  (3x<>-38i)  called  the  Great,  one  of  the  .Sassanirfy  and 
afterwards  the  persistent  enemy  of  the  sons  of  Constantine.  He  was 
at  various  times  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Christiana,  and  it  is  satd 
(Plate)  that  "  no  Persian  king  had  ever  caused  such  terror  to  Rome 
as  this- monarch."  Compare  article  by  Plate  on  the  Saasanidae  ia 
Smith,  Diet.  o/Gr,  and  R.  Biog,  and  MythoL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Letter  of  Constantine  Augustus  to  Sapor,  -King 
of  the  Persians,  containing  a  truly  Pious  Con- 
fession of  God  and  Christ, 

Copy  of  his  Letter  to  the  King  of  Persia, 


fi 


By  keeping  the  Divine  faith,  I  am  made  a 
partaker  of  the  light  of  tnith :  guided  by  the 
light  of  truth,  I  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  faith.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  my  ac- 
tions themselves  evince,  I  profess  the  most  holy 
religion ;  and  this  worship  I  declare  to  be  that 
which  teaches  me  deeper  acquaintance  wUh  the 
most  holy  God ;  aided  by  whose  Divine  power, 
beginning  from  the  very  borders  of  the  ocean,  I 
have  aroused  each  nation  of  the  world  in  suc- 
cession to  a  well-grounded  hope  of  security ;  so 
that  those  which,  groaning  in  servitude  to  the 
most  cruel  tyrants,  and  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  their  daily  sufferings,  had  well  nigh  been 
utterly  destroyed,  have  been  restored  through 
my  agency  to  a  far  happier  state.  This  God  I 
confess  that  I  hold  in  unceasing  honor  and  re- 
membrance ;  this  God  I  delight  to  contemplate 
with  pure  and  guileless  thoughts  in  the  height 
of  his  glory. 

CHAPTER  X. 

7^e  Writer  denounces  Idols,  and  glorifies  God, 

"  This  God  I  invoke  with  bended  knees,  and 
recoil  with  horror  from  the  blood  of  sacrifices, 
from  their  foul  and  detestable  odors,  and  from 
every  earth-bora  magic  fire :  *  for  the  profane 
and  impious  superstitions  which  are  defiled  by 
these  rites  have  cast  down  and  consigned  to  per- 
dition many,  nay,  whole  nations  of  the  Gentile 
world.  For  he  who  is  Lord  of  all  cannot  endure 
that  those  blessings  which,  in  his  own  loving- 
kindness  and  consideration  of  the  wants  of  men, 
he  has  revealed  for  the  use  of  all,  should  be 
perverted  to  serve  the  lusts  of  any.  His  only 
demand  iron)  man  is  purity  of  mind  and  an  un- 
deiiled  spirit;  and  by  this  standard  he  weighs 
the  actions  of  virtue  and  godliness.  For  his 
pleasure  is  in  works  of  moderation  and  gentle- 
ness :  he  loves  the  meek,  and  hates  the  turbu- 
lent spirit :  delighting  in  faith,  he  chastises 
unbelief:  by  him  all  presumptuous  power  is 
broken  down,  and  he  avenges  the  insolence 
of  the  proud.  While  the  arrogant  and  haughty 
are  utterly  overthrown,  he  requites  the  humble 
and  forgiving  with  deserved  rewards :  even  so 
does  he  highly  honor  and  strengthen  with  his 
special    help   a   kingdom  justly  governed,  and 

_0 

^  r  Referring  to  the  luminous  appearances  produced  by  the  Pagan 
j^riests  in  the  celebration  of  their  mysteries.  —  Ba^.] 


maintains  a  prudent  king  in  the  tranquillity  of 
peace. 

CHAFFER  XL 

Against  the  Tyrants  and  Persecutors ;  and  on 
the  Captivity  of  Valerian. 

"  I  CANNOT,  then,  my  brother,  believe  that  I 
err  in  acknowledging  this  one  God,  the  author 
and  parent  of  all  things :  whom  many  of  my 
predecessors  in  power,  led  astray  by  the  madness 
of  error,  have  ventured  to  deny,  but  who  were 
all  visited  with  a  retribution  so  terrible  and  so 
destructive,  that  all  succeeding  generations  have 
held  up  their  calamities  as  the  most  effectual 
warning  to  any  who  desire  to  follow  'n  their 
steps.  Of  the  number  of  these  I  believe  him  ^ 
to  have  been,  whom  the  lightning-stroke  of 
Divine  vengeance  drove  forth  from  hence,  and 
banished  to  your  dominions,  and  whose  disgrace 
contributed  to  the  fame  of  your  celebrated 
triumph. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

He  declares  that,  having  witnessed  the  Fall  of 
the  Persecutors,  he  now  rejoices  at  the  Peace 
enjoyed  by  the  Christians, 

"  And  it  is  surely  a  happy  circumstance  that 
the  punishment  of  such  persons  as  I  have  de- 
scribed should  have  been  publicly  manifested  in 
our  own  times.  For  I  myself  have  witnessed 
the  end  of  those  who  lately  harassed  the  wor- 
shipers of  God  by  their  impious  edicts.  And 
for  this  abundant  thanksgivings  are  due  to  God 
that  througlv  his  excellent  Providence  all  men 
who  observe  his  holy  laws  are  gladdened  by  the 
renewed  enjoyment  of  peace.  Hence  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  everything  is  in  the  best 
and  safest  posture,  since  God  is  vouchsafing, 
through  the  influence  of  their  pure  and  faithful 
religious  service,  and  their  unity  of  judgment 
respecting  his  Divine  character,  to  gather  all 
men  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

He  bespeaks  his  Affectionate  Interest  for  the 
Christians  in  his  Country, 

"  Imagine,  then,  with  what  joy  I  heard  tidings 
so  accordant  with  my  desire,  that  the  fairest  dis- 
tricts of  Persia  are  filled  with  those  men  on 
whose  behalf  alone  I  am  at  present  speaking,  I 

^  [Valerian^  who  had  been  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and 
whose  expedition  against  the  Persians  had  terminated  in  his  own 
captivity,  and  subjection  to  every  kind  of  insult  and  cruelty  from 
the  conquerors.  —  Bag.  ] 
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mean  the  Christians.  I  pray,  therefore,  that 
both  you  and  they  may  enjoy  abundant  prosper- 
ity, and  that  your  blessings  and  theirs  may  be 
in  equal  measure  ;  ^  for  thus  you  will  experience 
the  mercy  and  favor  of  that  God  who  is  the 
Lord  and  Father  of  all.  And  now,  because 
your  power  is  great,  I  commend  these  persons 
to  your  protection ;  because  your  piety  is  emi- 
nent, I  commit  them  to  your  care.  Cherish 
them  with  your  wonted  humanity  and  kindness ; 
for  by  this  proof  of  faith  you  will  secure  an 
immeasurable  benefit  both  to  yourself  and  us." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

How  the  Zealous  Prayers  of  ConstanHne  Pro- 
cured Peace  to  the  Christians. 

Thus,  the  nations  of  the  world  being  every- 
where guided  in  their  course  as  it  were  by  the 
skill  of  a  single  pilot,  and  acquiescing  in  the 
administration  of  him  who  governed  as  the  ser- 
vant of  God,  the  peace  of  the  Roman  empire 
continued  undisturbed,  and  all  classes  of  his 
subjects  enjoyed  a  life  of  tranquillity  and  repose^ 
At  the  same  time  the  emperor,  who  was  con- 
vinced that  the  prayers  of  godly  men  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, felt  himself  constrained  zealously  to  seek 
such  prayers,  and  not  only  himself  implored  the 
help  and  favor  of  God,  but  charged  the  prelates 
of  the  churches  to  offer  supplications  on  his 
behalf. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

He  causes  himself  to  be  represented  on  his 
CoinSf  and  in  his  Portraits^  in  the  Attitude 
of  Prayer. 

How  deeply  his  soul  was  impressed  by  the 
power  of  divine  faith  may  be  understood  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  directed  his  likeness 
to  be  stamped  on  the  golden  coin  of  the  em- 
pire with  the  eyes  upUfted  as  in  the  posture  of 
prayer  to  God  :  and  this  money  became  current 
throughout  the  Roman  world.  His  portrait  also 
at  full  length  was  placed  over  the  entrance 
gates  of  the  palaces  in  some  cities,  the  eyes 
upraised  to  heaven,  and  the  hands  outspread 
as  if  in  prayer. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

He  forbids  by  Law  the  Placing  his  Likeness  in 

Idol  Temples. 

In  this  manner  he  represented  himself,  even 
through  the  medium  of  painting,  as  habitually 


^  [The  sense  given  above  of  this  passace  (which  in  the 
corrupt),  is  founded  on  the  reading  restored  bj  Valesius  from 
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engaged  in  prayer  to  God.  At  the  same  time 
he  forbade,  by  an  express  enactment,  the  setting 
up  of  any  resemblance  of  himself  in  any  idol 
temple,  that  not  even  the  mere  lineaments  of 
his  person  might  receive  contamination  from 
the  error  of  forbidden  superstition. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  his  Prayers  in  the  Palace,  and  his  Rectding 

the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Still  nobler  proofs  of  his  piety  might  be  dis- 
cerned by  those  who  marked  how  he  modeled 
as  it  were  his  very  palace  into  a  church  of  God, 
and  himself  afforded  a  pattern  of  zeal  to  those 
assembled  therein :  how  he  took  the  sacred 
scriptures  into  his  hands,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  those  divinely  inspired  oracles ; 
after  which  he  would  offer  up  regular  prayers 
with  all  the  members  of  his  imperisd  court. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

He  enjoins  the  General  Observance  of  the  Lord^ s 
Day,  and  the  Day  of  Preparation. 

He  ordained,  too,  that  one  day  should  be 
regarded  as  a  special  occasion  for  prayer:  I 
mean  that  which  is  truly  the  first  and  chief  of 
all,  the  day  of  our  I^rd  and  Saviour.  The 
entire  care  of  his  household  was  entrusted  to 
deacons  and  other  ministers  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  distinguished,  by  gravity  of 
life  and  every  other  virtue:  while  his  trusty 
body  guar^,  strong  in  affection  and  fidelity  to 
his  person^  found  in  their  emperor  an  instructor 
in  the  practice  of  piety,  and  like  him  held  the 
Lord's  salutary  day  in  honor,  and  performed  on 
that  day  the  devotions  which  he  loved.  ^The 
same  observance  was  recommended  by  this 
blessed  prince  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects :  his 
earnest  desire  being  gradually  to  lead  all  man- 
kind to  the  worship  of  God.  Accordingly  he 
enjoined  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  observe  the  Lord's  day,  as  a  day  of  rest, 
and  also  to  honor  the  day  which  precedes  the 
Sabbath;  in  memory,  I  suppose,  of  what  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  is  recorded  to  have  achieved 
on  that  day.'  And  since  his  desire  was  to 
teach  his  whole  army  zealously  to  honor  the 
Saviour's  day  (which  derives  its  name  from  light, 
and  from  the  sun),'  he  freely  granted  to  those 

doritus  and  Nioenborus.  —  ^a^.]  Stroth  translates  (/^#m.).  *' So 
I  desire  for  you  the  greatest  prosperity;  and  for  them,  too,  I  wish 
that  it  ntay  prosper 'as  with  you." 

^  [That  IS,  Friday.    The  passage  is  not  very  intelligible.    Does 
it  mean  that  Constantine  ordered  this  day  to  be  distmgui^ed  in 


some  way  from  others,  as  the  day  of  the  Lord's  crucifixion  ?  —  Av^>] 
*  [The  decree  of  Constantine  for  the  general  obterrTaoe  of  Sun- 
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among  them  who  were  partakers  of  the  divine 
faith,  leisure  for  attendance  on  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  God,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able,  without  impediment,  to  perform  their 
religious  worship. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

That  he  directed  even  his  Pagan  Soldiers  to 
pray  on  the  Lord^s  Day, 

With  regard  to  those  who  were  as  yet  igno- 
rant of  divine  truth,  he  provided  by  a  second 
statute  that  they  should  appear  on  each  Lord's 
day  on  an  open  plain  near  the  city,  and  there, 
at  a  given  signal,  offer  to  God  with  one  accord 
a  prayer  which  they  had  previously  learnt  ,  He 
admonished  them  that  their  confidence  should 
not  rest  in  their  spears,  or  armor,  or  bodily 
strength,  but  that  they  should  acknowledge  the 
supreme  God  as  the  giver  of  every  good,  and 
of  victory  itself;  to  whom  they  were  bound  to 
offer  their  prayers  with  due  regularity,  uplifting 
their  hands  toward  heaven,  and  raising  their 
mental  vision  higher  still  to  the  King  of  heaven, 
on  whom  they  should  call  as  the  Author  of  vic% 
tory,  their  Preserver,  Guardian,  and  HelperJ 
The  emperor  himself  prescribed  the  prayer  to 
be  used  by  all  his  troops,  commanding  them 
to  pronoimce  the  following  words  in  the  Latin 
tongue : 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Form  of  Prayer  given  by  Constantine  to  his 

Soldiers. 

"We  acknowledge  thee  the  only  God:  we 
own  thee  as  our  King,  and  implore  thy  suc- 
cor. By  thy  favor  have  we  gotten  the  victory : 
through  thee  are  we  mightier  than  our  enemies. 
We  render  thanks  for  thy  past  benefits,  and 
trust  thee  for  future  blessings.  Together  we 
pray  to  thee,  and  beseech  thee  long  to  pre- 
serve to  us,  safe  and  triumphant,  our  emperor 
Constantine  and  his  pious  sons." 

Such  was  the  duty  to  be  performed  on  Sunday 
by  his  troops,  and  such  the  prayer  they  were 
instructed  to  offer  up  to  God. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

He  orders  the  Sign  of  the  Saviour's  Cross  to  be 
engraven  on  his  Soldiers^  Shields, 

And  not  only  so,  but  he  also  caused  the  sign 

dav  appears  to  have  been  issued  a.d.  321,  before  which  time  both 
"  the  old  and  new  sabbath  "  were  observed  by  Christians. 

"  p>nstantine  (says  Gibbon,  ch.  ao,  note  8)  styles  the  Lord's  day 
Dies  soUSf  a  name  which  could  not  offend  the  ears  of  his  Paffan 
subjects.'*  —  BafJ]  This  h^s  been  urged  as  ^[round  for  saying  that 
Constantine  did  not  commit  himself  to  Christianity  until  the  end  of 
life,  but  it  only  shows  his  tact  and  care  in  treating  the  diverse  ele- 
ments of  his  empire. 


of  the  salutary  trophy  to  be  impressed  on  the 
very  shields  of  his-  soldiers;  and  commanded 
thslt  his  embattled  forces  should  be  preceded 
in  their  march,  not  by  golden  images,  as  here- 
tofore,^ but  only  by  the  standard  of  the  cross. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Of  his  Zeal  in  Prayer,  and  the  Honor  he  paid 
to  the  Feast  of  Easier. 

The  emperor  himself,  as  a  sharer  in  the  holy 
mysteries  of  our  religion,  would  seclude  himself 
daily  at  a  stated  hour  in  the  innermost  chambers 
of  his  palace;  and  there,  in  solitary  converse 
with  his  God,  would  kneel  in  humble  supplica- 
tion, and  entreat  the  blessings  of  which  he  stood 
in  need.  But  especially  at  the  salutary  feast  of 
Easter,  his  religious  diligence  Was  redoubled; 
he  fulfilled  as  it  were  the  duties  of  a  hierophant 
with  every  energy  of  his  mind  and  body,  and 
outvied  all  others  in  the  zealous  celebration  of 
this  feast.  He  changed,  too,  the  holy  night 
vigil  into  a  brightness  like  that  of  day,  by  caus- 
ing waxen  tapers  of  great  length  to  be  lighted 
throughout  the  city :  besides  which,  torches 
everywhere  diffused  their  light,  so  as  to  impart 
to  this  mystic  vigil  a  brilliant  splendor  beyond 
that  of  day.^  As  soon  as  day  itself  returned,  in 
imitation  of  our  Saviour's  gracious  acts,  he 
opened  a  liberal  hand  to  his  subjects  of  every 
nation,  province,  and  people,  and  lavished 
abundant  bounties  op  all. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

How  he  forbade  Idolatrous  Worships  but  honored 
Martyrs  and  the  Church  Festivals, 

Such  were  his  sacred  ministrations  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  God.  At  the  same  time,  his  subjects, 
both  civil  and  military,  throughout  the  empire, 
found  a  barrier  everywhere  opposed  against  idol 
worship,  and  every  kind  of  sacrifice  forbidden.^ 
A  statute  was  also  passed,  enjoining  the  due 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  transmitted 
to  the  governors  of  every  province,  who  under- 
took, at  the  emperor's  command,  to  respect  the 
days  commemorative  of  martyrs,  and  duly  to 
honor  the  festal  seasons  in  the  churches:' 
and  all  these  intentions  were  fulfilled  to  the 
emperor's  entire  satisfaction. 

^  Compare  for  these,  Yates,  article  Signa  Militaria  in  Smith, 
Diet,  Gr.  and  Rom,  Ant.^  where  there  is  given  cut  of  the  arch  of 
Constantine  showing  such  standards. 

*  Compare  Venables,  Easter^  Ceremonies  o/y  in  Smith  and 
Cheetham,  Dict.^  for  account  of  the  customs  of  the  day.  ^ 

^  FThis  prohibition  must  be  limited  to  private  sacrifices.  See 
Bk.  11.,  ch.  ^5,  note.  —  Bag^J] 

>  "  Str.  rightly  translates  '  and  honored  the  festal  days  by  pub- 
lic gatherings,'  while  Ko/.  [and  Bag.}  falsely  renders  '  duly  non- 
ored  the  festival  seasons  of  tm  church.* "  —  Hein, 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

That  he  described  himself  to  be  a  Bishops  in 
Charge  0/  Affairs  External  to  the  Church, 

Hence  it  was  not  without  reason  that  once,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  entertaining  a  company  of 
bishops,  he  let  fell  the  expression,  "  that  he  him- 
self too  was  a  bishop,"  addressing  them  in  my 
hearing  in  the  following  words :  "  You  are 
bishops  whose  jurisdiction  is  within  the  Church  : 
I  also  am  a  bishop,  ordained  by  God  to  over- 
look whatever  is  external  to  the  Church."  ^  And 
truly  his  measures  corresponded  with  his  words ; 
for  he  watched  over  his  subjects  with  an  epis- 
copal care,  and  exhorted  them  as  fer  as  in  him 
lay  to  follow  a  godly  life. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Prohibition  of  Sacrifices^  of  Mystic  Rites ^  Com- 
bats of  Gladiators  J  also  the  Licentious  Worship 
of  the  Nik, 

Consistently  with  this  zeal  he  issued  succes- 
sive laws  and  ordinances,  forbidding  any  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  idols,  to  consult  diviners,  to  erect 
images,  or  to  pollute  the  cities  with  the  sanguin- 
ary combats  of  gladiators.'  And  inasmuch  as 
the  Egyptians,  especially  those  of  Alexandria, 
had  been  accustomed  to  honor  their  river 
through  a  priesthood  composed  of  effeminate 
men,  a  further  law  was  passed  commanding  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  class  as  vicious, 
that  no  one  might  thenceforward  be  found 
^tainted  with  the  like  impurity.  And  whereas 
the  superstitious  inhabitants  apprehended  that 
the  river  would  in  consequence  withhold  its 
customary  flood,  God  himself  showed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  emperor's  law  by  ordering  all 
things  in  a  manner  quite  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectation. For  those  who  had  defiled  the  cities 
by  their  vicious  conduct  were  indeed  seen  no 
more ;  but  the  river,  as  if  the  country  through 
which  it  flowed  had  been  purified  to  receive  it, 
rose  higher  than  ever  before,  and  completely 
'overflowed  the  country  with  its  fertilizing 
streams :  thus  effectually  admonishing  the  de- 
luded people  to  turn  from  impure  men,  and 
ascribe  their  prosperity  to  him  done  who  is  the 
Giver  of  all  good. 

^  This  saying  of  Constantine  has  occasioned  a  deal  of  exegesis 
and  conjecture.  Compare  monograph  of  Walch  mentioned  under 
Liter  attire  in  the  Prolegomena  for  discussion  and  references  to 
other  older  literature. 

^  The  most  accessible  reference  for  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  leg- 
islation of  Constantine  in  these  and  similar  re^rds  is  the  section. 
The  alteration  in  general  and  penal  legislation  in  Wordsworth's 
Constanttnus  I.,  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Diet,  z  (1877).  This  section  is 
on  p.  6^6-7.  Compare  also  the  laws  themselves  as  gathered  in 
Migne,  Patrol,  lat.  vol.  8.  Compare  also  Prolegomena  Tor  generad 
statement  of  the  value  of  his  legislation  and  his  reputation  as  legis- 
lator. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Amendment  of  the   Law  in  Force    respecting 
Childless  Persons^  and  of  the  Law  of  Wills. 

So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the  benefits  of  this 
kind  conferred  by  the  emperor  on  every  prov- 
ince, as  to  afford  ample  materials  to  any  who 
might  desire  to  record  them.  Among  these 
may  be  instanced  those  laws  which  he  entirely 
remodelled,  and  established  on  a  more  equitable 
basis  :  the  nature  of  which  reform  may  be  briefly 
and  easily  explained.  The  childless  were  pun- 
ished under  the  old  law  with  the  forfeiture  of 
their  hereditary  property,  a  merciless  statute, 
which  dealt  with  them  as  positive  criminals. 
The  emperor  annulled  this,  and  decreed  that 
those  so  circumstanced  should  inherit.  He 
regulated  the  question  on  the  principles  of 
equity  and  justice,  arguing  willful  transgressors 
should  be  chastised  with  the  penalties  their 
crimes  deserve.  But  nature  herself  denies  chil- 
dren to  many,  who  long,  perhaps,  for  a  numer- 
ous offspring,  but  are  disappointed  of  their  hope 
by  bodily  infirmity.  Others  continue  childless, 
not  from  any  dislike  of  posterity,  but  because 
their  ardent  love  of  philosophy^  renders  them 
averse  to  the  conjugal  union.  Women,  too, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  have  main- 
tained a  pure  and  spotless  virginity,  and  have 
devoted  themselves,  soul  and  body,  to  a  life  of 
entire  chastity  and  holiness.  What  then? 
Should  this  conduct  be  deemed  worthy  of  pun- 
ishment, or  rather  of  admiration  and  praise ; 
since  to  desire  this  state  is  in  itself  honorable, 
and  to  maintain  it  surpasses  the  power  of  un- 
assisted nature?  Surely  those  whose  bodily 
infirmity  destroys  their  hope  of  offspring  are 
worthy  of  pity,  not  of  punishment :  and  he  who 
devotes  himself  to  a  higher  object  calls  not  for 
chastisement,  but  especial  admiration.  On  such 
principles  of  sound  reason  did  the  emperor 
rectify  the  defects  of  this  law.  Again,  with 
regard  to  the  wills  of  dying  persons,  the  old 
laws  had  ordained  that  they  should  be  expressed, 
even  at  the  latest  breath,  as  it  were,  in  certain 
definite  words,  and  had  prescribed  the  exact 
form  and  terms  to  be  employed.  This  prac- 
tice had  occasioned  many  fraudulent  attempts 
to  hinder  the  intentions  of  the  deceased  from 

^  [The  word  "philosophy/*  here  and  in  the  aSth  chapter,  plainly 
indicates  that  vir^nity  whicn  was  so  highly  honored  in  the  earlic'r 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  the  undue  exaltation  of  which  was  produc- 
tive, necessarily,  of  evils  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  at 
their  full  extent.  — Bag,'\  On  the  growing  prevalence  of  the  prac- 
tice of  virginity  compare  Hatch,  Virgin*^  m  Smith  and  Cheetham. 
Diet.  But  this  note  belongs  rather  to  the  paragraph  below;  for  the 
author  does  not  refer  to  Christian  virginity,  but  primarily  to  nhilo- 
sophical  celibacy  in  this  instance.  The  Nco-Platonic  philoaophy  of 
the  times,  through  its  doctrine  of  the  purification  of  tne  soul  by  its 
liberation  from  the  body  or  sensuous  things,  taught  celibacy  and 
ascetic  practices  generally.  So  Plotinus  (d.  270  a.d.)  practiced 
and  taught  to  a  degree,  and  Porphyry  (d.  301+)  more  explicitly. 
Compare  rich  literature  on  Neo>Platonism,  and  conveniently  Zeiler, 
Outlines  o/Gr,  Phiht,    Jxmd.,  z886,  p.  396-43,  feunm* 
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being  carried  into  full  effect.  As  soon  as  our 
emperor  was  aware  of  these  abuses,  he  reformed 
this  law  likewise,  declaring  that  a  dying  man 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  indicate  his  last  wishes 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  in  whatever 
terms  he  pleased ;  and  to  set  forth  his  will  in 
any  written  form ;  or  even  by  word  of  mouth, 
provided  it  were  done  in  the  presence  of  proper 
witnesses,  who  might  be  competent  faithfully  to 
discharge  their  trust. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Among  Other  Enactments,  he  decrees  that  no 
Christian  shall  slave  to  a  Jew,  and  affirms 
the  Validity  of  the  Decisions  of  Councils. 

He  also  passed  a  law  to  the  effect  that  no 
Christian  should  remain  in  servitude  to  a  Jewish 
master,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  right 
that  those  whom  the  Saviour  had  ransomed 
should  be  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  slavery  by 
a  people  who  had  slain  the  prophets  and  the 
Lord  himself.  If  any  were  found  hereafter  in 
these  circumstances,  the  slave  was  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  the  master  punished  by  a  fine. 

He  likewise  added  the  sanction  of  his  author- 
ity to  the  decisions  of  bishops  passed  at  their 
synods,  and  forbade  the  provincial  governors  to 
annul  any  of  their  decrees :  for  he  rated  the 
priests  of  God  at  a  higher  value  than  any  judge 
whatever.  These  and  a  thousand  similar  pro- 
visions did  he  enact  for  the  benefit  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  there  is  not  time  now  to  give  a  special 
description  of  them,  such  as  might  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  his  imperial  wisdom  in  these 
respects  :  nor  need  I  now  relate  at  length,  how, 
as  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Supreme  God,  he 
employed  himself  from  morning  until  night  in 
seeking  objects  for  his  beneficence,  and  how 
equally  and  universally  kpd  he  was  to  all. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

His  Gifts  to  the   Churches,  and  Bounties   to 
Virgins  and  to  the  Poor, 

His  liberality,  however,  was  most  especially 
exercised  on  behalf  of  the  churches  of  God.  In 
some  cases  he  granted  lands,  in  others  he  issued 
supplies  of  food  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  of 
orphan  children,  and  widows ;  besides  which,  he 
evinced  much  care  and  forethought  in  fully  pro- 
viding the  naked  and  destitute  with  clothing. 
He  distinguished,  however,  with  most  special 
honor  those  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
practice  of  Divine  philosophy.  Hence  his  re- 
spect, little  short  of  veneration,  for  God's  most 
holy  and  ever  virgin  choir :  for  he  felt  assured 


that  the  God  to  whom  such  persons  devoted 
themselves  was  himself  an  inmate  of  their  souls. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Of  Constantine^s  Discourses  and  Declamations} 

For  himself,  he  sometimes  passed  sleepless 
nights  in  furnishing  his  mind  with  Divine  knowl-  ' 
edge  :  and  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  com- 
posing discourses,  many  of  which  he  delivered 
in  public ;  for  he  conceived  it  to  be  incumbent 
on  him  to  govern  his  subjects  by  appealing  to 
their  reason,  and  to  secure  in  all  respects  a  ra- 
tional obedience  to  his  authority.  Hence  he 
would  sometimes  himself  evoke  an  assembly,  on 
which  occasions  vast  multitudes  attended,  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  an  emperor  sustain  the  part 
of  a  philosopher.  And  if  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  any  occasion  offered  of  touching  on 
sacred  topics,  he  immediately  stood  erect,  and 
with  a  grave  aspect  and  subdued  tone  of  voice 
seemed  reverently  to  be  initiating  his  auditors 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  doctrine :  and 
when  they  greeted  him  -with  shouts  of  acclama- 
tion, he  would  direct  them  by  his  gestures  to 
raise  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  reserve  their 
admiration  for  the  Supreme  King  alone,  and 
honor  him  with  adoration  and  praise.  He 
usually  divided  the  subjects  of  his  address,  first 
thoroughly  exposing  the  error  of  polytheism, 
and  proving  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles  to 
be  mere  fraud,  and  a  cloak  for  impiety.  He 
then  would  assert  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God  : 
passing  thence  to  his  Providence,  both  genera) 
and  particular.^  Proceeding  next  to  the  dispen- 
sation of  salvation,  he  would  demonstrate  its 
necessity,  and  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  entering  next  in  order  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  judgment.*  And  here  especially  he 
appealed  most  powerfully  to  the  consciences  of 
his  hearers,  while  he  denounced  the  rapacious 
and  violent,  and  those  who  were  slaves  to  an 
inordinate  thirst  of  gain.  Nay,  he  caused  some 
of  his  own  acquaintance  who  were  present  to 
feel  the  severe  lash  of  his  words,  and.  to  stand 
with  downcast  eyes  in  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
while  he  testified  against  them  in  the  clearest 
and  most  impressive  terms  that  they  would  have 
an  account  to  render  of  their  deeds  to  God.  '' 
He  reminded  them  that  God  himself  had  given  ^ 
him  the  empire  of  the  world,  portions  of  which  (^ 
he  himself,  acting  on  the  same  Divine  principle, 
had  intrusted  to  their  government ;  but  that  all 
would  in  due  time  be  alike  summoned  to  give 
account  of  their  actions  to  the  Supreme  Sover- 
eign of  all.     Such  was  his  constant  testimony ; 

^  Compare  Prolegomena,  under  Character  and  Writing. 

*  Compare  Prolegomena)  and  the  Oration  appended  to  this  work. 
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such  his  admonition  and  instruction.  And  he 
himself  both  felt  and  uttered  these  sentiments 
in  the  genuine  confidence  of  faith  :  but  his  hear- 
ers were  Httle  disposed  to  learn,  and  deaf  to 
sound  advice ;  receiving  his  words  indeed  with 
loud  applause,  but  induced  by  insatiable  cupid- 
ity practically  to  disregard  them. 

CHAFFER  XXX. 

That  he  marked  out  before  a  Covetous  Man 
the  Measure  .0/  a  Grave,  and  so  put  him 
to  Shame. 

On  one  occasion  he  thus  personally  addressed 
one  of  his  courtiers :  "  How  far,  my  friend,  are 
we  to  carry  our  inordinate  desires?"  Then 
drawing  the  dimensions  of  a  human  figure  with 
a  lance  which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  hand, 
he  continued:  ^'Though  thou  couldst  obtain 
the  whole  wealth  of  this  world,  yea,  the  whole 
world  itself,  thou  wilt  carry  with  thee  at  last  no 
more  than  this  little  spot  which  I  have  marked 
out,  if  indeed  even  that  be  thine."  *  Such  were 
the  words  and  actions  of  this  blessed  prince; 
and  though  at  the  time  he  failed  to  reclaim  any 
from  their  evil  ways,  yet  notwithstanding  the 
course  of  events  afforded  evident  proof  that  his 
admonitions  were  more  like  Divine  prophecies 
than  mere  words. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

That  he  was  derided  because  0/  his  Excessive 

Clemency} 

Meantime,  since  there  was  no  fear  of  capital 
punishment  to  deter  from  the  commission  of 
crime,  for  the  emperor  himself  was  uniformly 
inclined  to  clemency,  and  none  of  the  provin- 
cial governors  visited  offenses  with  their  proper 
penalties,  this  state  of  things  drew  with  it  no 
small  degree  of  blame  on  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire ;  whether  justly  or  not,  let 
every  one  form  his  own  judgment :  for  myself, 
I  only  ask  permission  to  record  the  fact. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

* 

Of  Constantine^s  Oration  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Saints} 

The  emperor  was  in  the  habit  of  composing 
his  orations  in  the  Latin  tongue,  from  which 
they  were  translated  into  Greek  by  interpreters 

\}  Since  it  is  uncertain  whether  thou  wilt  be  buried  in  the  eround. 
or  consumed  by  fire,  or  drowned  in  the  sea,  or  derouml  by  wild 
beasts  (Valesius  in  loc.)*  —  ^a^*] 

^  Compare  Prolegomena,  under  Ckaracter. 

1  Compare  the  Oration  itself  following  this  work. 


appointed  for  this  special  service.  One  of  the 
discourses  thus  translated  I  intend  to  annex,  by 
way  of  specimen,  to  this  present  work,  that  one, 
I  mean,  which  he  inscribed  "  To  the  assembly 
of  the  saints,"  and  dedicated  to  the  Church  of 
God,  that  no  one  may  have  ground  for  deeming 
my  testimony  on  this  head  mere  empty  praise. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

How  he  listened  standing  to  Eusebius*  Dec- 
lamation in  Honor  of  our  Saviour's  Sepul- 
chre, 

One  act,  however,  I  must  by  no  means  omit 
to  record,  which  this  admirable  prince  |>er- 
formed  in  my  own  presence.  On  one  occasion, 
emboldened  by  the  confident  assurance  I  enter- 
tained of  his  piety,  I  had  begged  permission  to 
pronounce  a  discourse  on  the  subject  of  our 
Saviour's  sepulchre  in  his  hearing.  With  this 
request  he  most  readily  complied,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  number  of  auditors,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace  itself,  he  stood  and  listened 
with  the  rest.  I  entreated  him,  but  in  vain,  to 
seat  himself  on  the  imperial  throne  which  stood 
near:  he  continued  with  fixed  attention  to 
weigh  the  topics  of  my  discourse,  and  gave  his 
own  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  theological 
doctrines  it  contained.  After  some  time  had 
passed,  the  oration  being  of  considerable  length, 
I  was  myself  desirous  of  concluding ;  but  this 
he  would  not  permit,  and  exhorted  me  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  very  end.  On  my  again  entreating 
him  to  sit,  he  in  his  turn  was  displeased  and 
said  that  it  was  not  right  to  listen  in  a  careless 
manner  to  the  discussion  of  doctrines  relating 
to  God ;  and  again,  that  this  posture  was  good 
and  profitable  to  himself,  since  it  was  reverent  to 
stand  while  listening  to  sacred  truths.  Having, 
therefore,  concluded  my  discourse,  I  returned 
home,  and  resumed  my  usual  occupations. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

That  he  wrote  to  Eusebius  respecting  Easter, 
and  respecting  Copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Ever  careful  for  the  welfare  of  the  churches 
of  God,  the  emperor  addressed  me  personally 
in  a  letter  on  the  means  of  providing  copies  of 
the  inspired  oracles,  and  also  on  the  subject  of 
the  most  holy  feast  of  Easter.  For  I  had  my- 
self dedicated  to  him  an  exposition  of  the  mys- 
tical import  of  that  feast ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  honored  me  with  a  reply  may  be 
understood  by  any  one  who  reads  the  following 
letter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Constaniine^s  Letter  to  Eusebius,  in  praise  of 
his  Discourse  concerning  Easter. 

"Victor  Constantinus,  Maximus  Augustus, 
to  Eusebius. 

"It  is  indeed  an  arduous  task,  and  beyond 
the  power  of  language  itself,  worthily  to  treat  of 
the  mysteries  of  Christ,  and  to  explain  in  a 
fitting  manner  the  controversy  respecting  the 
feast  of  Easter,  its  origin  as  well  as  its  precious 
and  toilsome  accomplishment.^  For  it  is  not  in 
the  power  even  of  those  who  are  able  to  appre- 
hend them,  adequately  to  describe  the  things  of 
God.  I  am,  notwithstanding,  filled  with  ad- 
miration of  your  learning  and  zeal,  and  have  not 
only  myself  read  your  work  with  pleasure,  but 
have  given  directions,  according  to  your  own 
desire,  that  it  be  communicated  to  many  sincere 
followers  of  our  holy  religion.  Seeing,  then, 
with  what  pleasure  we  receive  favors  of  this 
kind  from  your  Sagacity,  be  pleased  to  gladden 
us  more  frequently  with  those  compositions,  to 
the  practice  of  which,  indeed,  you  confess  your- 
self to  have  been  trained  from  an  early  period, 
so  that  I  am  urging  a  willing  man,  as  they  say, 
in  exhorting  you  to  your  customary  pursuits. 
And  certainly  the  high  and  confident  judgment 
we  entertain  is  a  proof  that  the  person  who  hsA 
translated  your  writings  into  the  Latin  tongue 
is  in  no  respect  incompetent  to  the  task,  impos- 
sible though  it  be  that  such  version  should  fully 
equal  the  excellence  of  the  works  themselves. 
God  preserve  you,  beloved  brother."  Such  was 
his  letter  on  this  subject :  and  that  which  related 
to  the  providing  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for 
reading  in  the  churches  was  to  the  following 
purport. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Constantine^s  Letter  to  Eusebius  on  the  Prepara^ 
tion  of  Copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"VicroR  Constantinus,  Maximus  Augustus, 
to  Eusebius. 

"  It  happens,  through  the  favoring  providence 
of  God  our  Saviour,  that  great  numbers  have 
united  themselves  to  the  most  holy  church  in 
the  city  which  is  called  by  my  name.  It  seems, 
therefore,  highly  requisite,  since  that  city  is 
rapidly  advancing  in  prosperity  in  all  other  re- 
spects, that  the  number  of  churches  should  also 
be  increased.  Do  you,  therefore,  receive  with 
all  readiness  my  determination  on  this  behalf. 
I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  instruct  your 
Prudence  to  order  fifty  copies  of  the  sacred 

^  [i.e.  through  the  aufferingi  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  —  ■Ai/'.] 


Scriptures,  the  provision  and  use  of  which  you 
know  to  be  most  needful  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Church,  to  be  written  on  prepared  parch- 
ment in  a  legible  manner,  and  in  a  convenient, 
portable  form,  by  professional  transcribers  thor- 
oughly practiced  in  their  art.^  The  catholicus ' 
of  the  diocese  has  also  received  instructions  by 
letter  from  our  Clemency  to  be  careful  to  furnish 
all  things  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such 
copies;  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  take  special 
care  that  they  be  completed  with  as  Uttle  delay 
as  possible.'  You  have  authority  also,  in  virtue 
of  this  letter,  to  use  two  of  the  public  carriages 
for  their  conveyance,  by  which  arrangement  the 
copies  when  fairly  written  will  most  easily  be 
forwarded  for  my  personal  inspection ;  and  one 
of  the  deacons  of  your  church  may  be  intrusted 
with  this  service,  who,  on  his  arrival  here,  shall 
experience  my  liberality.  God  preserve  you, 
beloved  brother ! " 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

How  the  Copies  were  protdded. 

Such  were  the  emperor's  commands,  which 
were  followed  by  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  work  itself,  which  we  sent  him  in  magnifi- 
cent and  elaborately  bound  volumes  of  a  three- 
fold and  fourfold  form.^  This  fact  is  attested 
by  another  letter,  which  the  emperor  wrote  in 
acknowledgment,  in  which,  having  heard  that 
the  city  Constantia  in  our  country,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  had  been  more  than  commonly 
devoted  to  superstition,  had  been  impelled  by 
a  sense  of  religion  to  abandon  their  past  idola- 
try, he  testified  his  joy,  and  approval  of  their 
conduct. 


>  M0U.  in  a  note  regards  these  as  lectionaries,  but  they  are  usu- 
ally thought  to  hare  been  regubr  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greek 
— Septuagint  and  N.  T..  and  the  Cooex  Sinaiticus  has  been  thought 
to  be  one  of  them.  It  oates  from  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius, as  it  contains  the  Eusebtan  Canons,  but  yet  from  the  fourth 
century.  Altogether  it  is  not  imimssible  that  it  was  one  of  these, 
and  at  all  events  a  description  of  it,  extracted  from  Scriveners  (/«- 
trodnetion^  1883,  p.  88  sq.;.  will  be  a  iair  illustration.  "s3|  inches 
in  length  by  14]  inches  hij^h."  "  Beautiful  vellum."  *'  &ch  pa^ 
comprises  lour  columns,  with  48  lines  in  each  column."  "  Contin- 
uous noble  uncials."  "  Arranged  in  quires  of  four  or  three  sheets." 
It  u  evident  from  comparison  of  several  quotations  of  Eusebius  that 
the  copy  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  himself  used  was  not 
closely  related  with  the  Sinaidc  text,  unless  the  various  readings 
headed  b^  this  MS.  are  all  mistakes  originating  with  it.  Compare 
allusions  in  the  notes  to  such  difierent  readings.  The  last  clause, 
although  in  the  text  of  Heinichen,  is  of  doubtful  authority. 

«  This  word  is  a  transcription,  rendered  "Procurator"  by  i5a^., 
and  is  perhaps  corresponding  to  that  official  (cf.  Long,  article 
FUeutf  in  Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  R.  Ani.).  But  this  transcription  is 
recognized  (cf.  Ffoulkes,  CatkoiicMtt  in  Smith  and  Chcetham, 
Did.). 

*  The  fact  that  the  Sinaiticus  exhibiu  two  or  three  hands  suggests 
that  it  was  prepared  with  rapidity,  and  the  having  various  scribes 
was  a  way  to  speed. 

^  [The  parchment  copies  were  usually  arranged  in  quaternions, 
i.e.  four  leaves  made  up  together,  as  the  temions  consisted  of  three 
leaves.  The  quaternions  each  contained  sixteen  pages,  the  temions 
twelve  (Valesius  in  loc.) .  —  Bag,"]  So  probably,  although  the  three- 
columned  form  of  the  Sinaiticus  and  the  (bur  df  the  Vaticanus  sug* 
gest  a  possible  other  meaning. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Haw  the  Market-town  of  Gaza  was  made  a 
City  for  its  Profession  of  Christianity^  and 
received  the  Name  of  Constantia, 

For  in  fact  the  place  now  called  Constantia, 
in  the  province  of  Palestine,  having  embraced 
the  saving  religion,  was  distinguished  both  by 
the  favor  of  God,  and  by  special  honor  from  the 
emperor,  being  now  for  the  first  time  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  city,  and  receiving  the  more  hon- 
ored name  of  his  pious  sister  in  exchange  for 
its  former  appellation. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

That  a  Place  in  Phasnicia  also  was  made  a  City, 
and  in  Other  Cities  Idolatry  was  abolished, 
and  Churches  built, 

A  SIMILAR  change  was  effected  in  several 
other  cities ;  for  instance,  in  that  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia which  received  its  name  from  that  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  com- 
mitted their  innumerable  idols  to  the  flames, 
and  adopted  in  their  stead  the  principles  of  the 
saving  faith.  Numbers,  too,  in  the  other  prov- 
inces, both  in  the  cities  and  the  country,  became 
willing  inquirers  after  the  saving  knowledge  of 
God ;  destroyed  as  worthless  things  the  images 
of  every  kind  which  they  had  heretofore  held 
most  sacred;  voluntarily  demolished  the  lofty 
temples  and  shrines  which  contained  them ;  and, 
renouncing  their  former  sentiments,  or  rather 
errors,  commenced  and  completed  entirely  new 
churches.  But  since  it  is  not  so  much  my  prov- 
ince to  give  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the  actions 
of  this  pious  prince,  as  it  is  theirs  who  have  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  his  society  at  all  times,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  briefly  recording  such  facts 
as  have  come  to  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
before  I  proceed  to  notice  the  last  days  of  his 
life. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

That  having  conferred  the  Dignity  of  Ccesars  on 
his  Three  Sons  at  the  Three  Decennial  Periods 
of  his  Reign,  he  dedicated  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem, 

By  this  time  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign  was 
completed.  In  the  course  of  this  period,  his 
three  sons  had  been  admitted  at  different  times 
as  his  colleagues  in  the  empire.  The  first,  Con- 
stantinus,  who  bore  his  father's  name,  obtained 
this  distinction  about  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 
Constantius,  the  second  son,  so  called  from  his 
grandfather,  was  proclaimed  Cssar  about  the 


twentieth,  while  Constans,  the  third,  whose 
name  expresses  the  firmness  and  stability  of 
his  character,  was  advanced  to  the  same  dignity 
at  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  father's  reign.^ 
Having  thus  reared  a  threefold  offspring,  a  Trin- 
ity,"  as  it  were,  of  pious  sons,  and  having  re- 
ceived them  severally  at  each  decennial  period 
to  a  participation  in  his  imperial  authority,  he 
judged  the  festival  of  his  Tricennalia  to  be  a  fit 
occasion  for  thanksgiving  to. the  Sovereign  Lord 
of  all,  at  the  same  time  believing  that  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  church  which  his  zealous  magnifi- 
cence had  erected  at  Jerusalem  might  advanta- 
geously be  performed. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

That  in  the  meantime  he  ordered  a  Council  to 
be  convened  at  Tyre,  because  of  Controversies 
raised  in  Egypt, 

Meanwhile  that  spirit  of  envy  which  is  the 
enemy  of  all  good,  like  a  dark  cloud  intercept- 
ing the  sun's  brightest  rays,  endeavored  to  mar 
the  joy  of  this  festivity,  by  again  raising  conten- 
tions to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Egyptian 
churches.  Our  divinely  favored  emperor,  how- 
ever, once  more  convened  a  synod  composed 
of  many  bishops,  and  set  them  as  it  were  in 
armed  array,  like  the  host  of  God,  against  this 
malignant  spirit,  having  commanded  their  pres- 
ence from  the  whole  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  from 
Asia,  and  from  Europe,  in  order,  first,  to  decide 
the  questions  in  dispute,  and  afterwards  to  per- 
form the  dedication  of  the  sacred  edifice  above 
mentioned.  He  enjoined  them,  by  the  way,  to 
adjust  their  differences  at  the  capital  city  of 
Phoenicia,  reminding  them  that  they  had  no 
right,  while  harboring  feelings  of  mutual  ani- 
mosity, to  engage  in  the  service  of  God,  since 
his  law  expressly  forbids  those  who  are  at 
variance  to  offer  their  gift  until  they  have  first 
become  reconciled  and  mutually  disposed  to 
peace.  Such  were  the  salutary  precepts  which 
the  emperor  continually  kept  vividly  before  his 
own  mind,  and  in  accordance  with  which  he  * 
admonished  them  to  undertake  their  present 
duties  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  unanimity  and  con- 
cord, in  a  letter  to  the  following  purport. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

Constantine's  Letter  to  the  Council  at  Tyre, 

*' Victor  Constantinus,  Maximus  Augustls, 
to  the  holy  Council  at  Tyre. 

>  These  are  general  dates:  **  about'*  the  tenth,  etc.,  would  have 
been  more  exact.    Compare  Prolegomena,  under  Lift' 

>  [PpioJoi  Adyy.  Well  may  the  old  Cn^tsh  Translator  remark 
on  this,  '*  An  odd  expression."  We  may  go  further,  and  denounce 
it  as  an  instance  of  the  senseless  and  profane  adulation  to  which  our 
author^  perhaps  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  seems  to  have  been  but  too 
much  mclinea.  —  Bag.'\ 
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"  Surely  it  would  best  consist  with  and  best 
become  the  prosperity  of  these  our  times,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  should  be  undivided,  and 
the  servants  of  Christ  be  at  this  present  moment 
clear  from  all  reproach.  Since,  however,  there 
are  those  who,  carried  away  by  a  baleful  and 
furious  spirit  of  contention  (for  I  will  not  charge 
them  with  intentionally  leading  a  life  unworthy 
of  their  profession),  are  endeavoring  to  create 
that  general  confusion  which,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  most  pernicious  of  all  evils ;  I  exhort  you, 
forward  as  you  already  are,  to  meet  together 
and  form  a  synod  without  delay :  to  defend 
those  who  need  protection ;  to  administer  reme- 
dies to  your  brethren  who  are  in  peril ;  to  recall 
the  divided  members  to  unity  of  judgment ;  to 
rectify  errors  while  opportunity  is  yet  allowed : 
that  thus  you  may  restore  to  so  many  provinces 
that  due  measure  of  concord  which,  strange  and 
sad  anomaly !  the  arrogance  of  a  few  individuals 
has  destroyed.  And  I  betieved  that  all  are  alike 
persuaded  that  this  course  is  at  the  same  time 
pleasing  to  Almighty  God  (as  well  as  the  highest 
object  of  my  own  desires),  and  will  bring  no 
small  honor  to  yourselves,  should  you  be  suc- 
cessful in  restoring  peace.  Delay  not,  then, 
but  hasten  with  redoubled  zeal  to  terminate  the 
present  dissensions  in  a  manner  becoming  the 
occasion,  by  assembling  together  in  that  spirit 
of  true  sincerity  and  faith  which  the  Saviour 
whom  we  serve  especially  demands  from  us,  I 
may  almost  say  with  an  audible  voice,  on  all 
occasions.  No  proof  of  pious  zeal  on  my  part 
shall  be  wanting.  Already  have  I  done  all  to 
which  my  attention  was  directed  by  your  letters. 
I  have  sent  to  those  bishops  whose  presence 
you  desired,  that  they  may  share  your  counsels. 
I  have  despatched  Dionysius,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  who  will  both  remind  those  prelates  of 
their  duty  who  are  bound  to  attend  the  Council 
with  you,  and  will  himself  be  there  to  superin- 
tend the  proceedings,  but  especially  to  main- 
tain good  order.  Meantime  should  any  one, 
though  I  deem  it  most  improbable,  venture  on 
this  occasion  to  violate  my  command,  and  refuse 
his  attendance,  a  messenger  shall  be  despatched 
forthwith  to  banish  that  person  in  virtue  of  an 
imperial  edict,  and  to  teach  him  that  it  does 
not  become  him  to  resist  an  emperor's  decrees 
when  issued  in  defense  of  truth.  For  the  rest, 
it  will  be  for  your  Holinesses,  unbiased  either 
by  enmity  or  favor,  but  consistently  with  eccle- 
siastical and  apostolic  order,  to  devise  a  fitting 
remedy  whether  it  be  for  positive  offenses  or 
for  unpremeditated  errors;  in  order  that  you 
may  at  once  free  the  Church  from  all  re- 
proach, relieve  my  anxiety,  and,  by  restoring 
the  blessings  of  peace  to  those  who  are  now 
divided,  procure  the  highest  honor  for  your- 
selves.    God  preserve  you,  beloved  brethren  !  "  * 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 

Bishops  from  all  the  Provinces  attended   the 
Dedication  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

No  sooner  had  these  injunctions  been  carried 
into  effect,  than  another  emissary  arrived  with 
despatches  from  the  emperor,  and  an  urgent 
admonition  to  the  Council  to  hasten  their  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem  without  delay.^  Accordingly 
they  all  took  their  departure  from  the  province 
of  Phoenicia,  and  proceeded  to  their  destination, 
availing  themselves  of  the  public  means  of  trans- 
port. Thus  Jerusalem  became  the  gathering 
point  for  distinguished  prelates  from  every  prov- 
ince, and  the  whole  city  was  thronged  by  a 
vast  assemblage  of  the  servants  of  God.  The 
Macedonians  had  sent  the  bishop  of  their  me- 
tropolis;' the  Pannonians  and  Moesians  the 
fairest  of  God's  youthful  flock  among  them. 
A  holy  prelate  from  Persia  too  was  there,  deeply 
versed  in  the  sacred  oracles;  while  Bithynian 
and  Thracian  bishops  graced  the  Council  with 
their  presence ; "  nor  were  the  most  illustrious 
from  Cilicia  wanting,  nor  the  chief  of  the  Cap- 
padocians,  distinguished  above  all  for  learning 
and  eloquence.  In  short,  the  whole  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,  Pales- 
tine, Egypt,  and  Libya,  with  the  dwellers  in  the 
Thebaid,  all  contributed  to  swell  the  mighty 
concourse  of  God's  ministers,  followed  as  they 
were  by  vast  numbers  from  every  province. 
They  were  attended  by  an  imperial  escort,'  and 
officers  of  trust  had  also  been  sent  from  the  pal- 
ace itself,  with  instructions  to  heighten  the  splen- 
dor of  the  festival  at  the  emperor's  expense. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Of  their  Reception  by  the  Notary  Marianus  ; 
the  Distribution  of  Money  to  the  Poor ;  and 
Offerings  to  the  Church. 

The  director  and  chief  of  these  officers  was  a 
most  useful  servant  of  the  emperor,  a  man  emi- 
nent for  faith  and  piety,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Divine  word,  who  had  been 
honorably  conspicuous  by  his  profession  of  god- 
liness during  the  time  of  the  tyrants'  power,  and 
therefore  was  deservedly  entrusted  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  present  proceedings.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  faithful  obedience  to  the  emperor's 
commands,  he  received  the  assembly  with  cour- 
teous  hospitality,  and   entertained   them    with 

^  Compare  on  the  Synod  of  Tyre  (held  335  a.d.)i  Hefele,  Hist. 
0/  Councils ^  a  ^1876),  17-06. 

*  Compare  Hdele,  a.  36-7. 

*  {Alexander,  bishop  of  Thessalonica.  By  the  Pannonian  and 
Moeaian  bishops  are  meant  Ursacius  and  Valens,  leaKiers  of  the 
Arianpartv;  by  the  Bithynian  and  Thracian.  Theogonius  of  Nicxa» 
and  Tneoaorus  of  Perinthus  (Valesius). —  Bag'.^ 

'  "  The  emperor  showed  himself  very  attentive  to  them.**  —  MoIm, 
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feasts  and  banquets  on  a  scale  of  great  splendor. 
He  also  distributed  lavish  supplies  of  money 
and  clothing  among  the  naked  and  destitute, 
and  the  multitudes  of  both  sexes  who  suffered 
from  want  of  food  and  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  Finally,  he  enriched  and  beautified  the 
church  itself  throughout  with  offerings  of  impe- 
rial magnificence,  and  thus  fully  accomplished 
the  service  he  had  been  commissioned  to  per- 
form. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

Various  Discourses  by  the  Assembled  Bishops  ; 
also  by  EusebiuSf  the  Writer  of  this  History, 

Meantime  the  festival  derived  additional  luster 
both  from  the  prayers  and  discourses  of  the  min- 
isters of  God,  some  of  whom  extolled  the  pious 
emperor's  willing  devotion  to  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, and  dilated  on  the  magnificence  of  the  edi- 
fice which  he  had  raised  to  his  memory.  Others 
afforded,  as  it  were,  an  intellectual  feast  to  the 
■ears  of  all  present,  by  public  disquisitions  on 
the  sacred  doctrines  of  our  religion.  Others  in- 
terpreted passages  of  holy  Scripture,  and  un- 
folded their  hidden  meaning;  while  such  as 
were  unequal  to  these  efforts  presented  a  blood- 
less sacrifice  and  mystical  service  to  God  in  the 
prayers  which  they  offered  for  general  peace,  for 
the  Church  of  God,  for  the  emperor  himself  as 
the  instrumental  cause  of  so  many  blessings,  and 
for  his  pious  sons.  I  myself  too,  unworthy  as  I 
ivas  of  such  a  privilege,  pronounced  various  pub- 
lic orations  in  honor  of  this  solemnity,  wherein 
I  partly  explained  by  a  written  description  the 
details  of  the  imperial  edifice,  and  partly  en- 
deavored to  gather  from  the  prophetic  visions 
apt  illustrations  of  the  symbols  it  displayed.^ 
Thus  joyfully  was  the  festival  of  dedication 
celebrated  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  our  emperor's 
reign. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

That  Eusebius  afterwards  delivered  his  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  Tri- 
cennial  Oration  before  Constantine  himself 

The  structure  of  the  church  of  our  Saviour, 
the  form  of  his  sacred  cave,  the  splendor  of  the 
work  itself,  and  the  numberless  offerings  in  gold, 

1  [Eusebius  eives  us  no  example  of  his  application  of  Scripture 
in  this  case.  His  commenutor  Valesius  refers  to  Zeph.  tii.  8 
(LXX),  Aul  roi^To  vw6ik9t¥6¥  juic,  Acyct  Kuptov,  ctf  iiiki^av  kva- 
irravti^  Ilov  «if  ikoprvaKOv^  and  tells  us  that  Cynl  of  Jerusalem,  in 
his  fourth  Homily,  explains  this  passage  in  Zephaniah  of  the  Mar- 
tyrium,  or  Basilica,  which  Constantine  built  on  the  spot  of  the 
Lord's  resurrection.  Let  any  one  examine  the  whole  passaee  (al- 
lowing for  the  mistake  of  one  Hebrew  word  Tor  another  Dy  the 
LXXy,  and  say,  if  this  be  a  fair  specimen,  what  we  are  to  think 
of  the  Fathers  ot  the  fourth  century  as  interpreters  of  Scripture.  See 
also  Bk.  3,  ch.  33,  note.  —  BagA  **  Interpreted  pertinent  -passages 
from  the  prophets." — Str,  and  motz. 


and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  I  have  described 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  in  a  separate  treatise,  which  on  a  fitting 
opportunity  I  shall  append  to  this  present  work. 
I  shall  add  to  it  also  that  oration  on  his  Tricen- 
nalia  which  shortly  afterwards,  having  traveled 
to  the  city  which  bears  his  name,  I  delivered  in 
the  emperor's  own  presence.*  This  was  the 
second  opportunity  afforded  me  of  glorifying  the 
Supreme  God  in  the  imperial  palace  itself:  and 
on  this  occasion  my  pious  hearer  evinced  the 
greatest  joy,  as  he  afterwards  testified,  when  he 
entertained  the  bishops  then  present,  and  loaded 
them  with  distinctions  of  every  kind. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

That  the  Council  at  Niccea  was  held  in  the 
Twentieth,  the  Dedication  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  Thirtieth,  Year  of  Constan- 
tine* s  Reign, 

This  second  synod  the  emperor  convened  at 
Jerusalem,  being  the  greatest  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  next  to  the  first  which  he  had 
summoned  at  the  famous  Bithynian  city.  That 
indeed  was  a  triumphal  assembly,  held  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  an  occasion  of 
thanksgiving  for  victory  over  his  enemies  in  the 
very  city  which  bears  the  name  of  victory.*  The 
present  meeting  added  luster  to  the  thirtieth 
anniversary,  during  which  the  emperor  dedi- 
cated the  church  at  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour, 
as  a  peace-offering  to  God,  the  giver  of  all  good. 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

That  Constantine  was  displeased  with  one  who 
praised  him  excessively. 

And  now  that  all  these  ceremonies  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  divine  qualities  of  the  emperor's 
character  continued  to  be  the  theme  of  imiversal 
praise,  one  of  God's  ministers  presumed  so  far 
as  in  his  own  presence  to  pronounce  him 
blessed,  as  having  been  counted  worthy  to  hold 
absolute  and  universal  empire  in  this  life,  and 
as  being  destined  to  share  the  empire  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  world  to  come.  These 
words,  however,  Constantine  heard  with  indig- 
nation, and  forbade  the  speaker  to  hold  such 
language,  exhorting  him  rather  to  pray  earnestly 
on  his  behalf,  that  whether  in  this  life  or  in  that 
which  is  to  come,  he  might  be  found  worthy  to 
be  a  servant  of  God.^ 

1  The  Oration  is  appended  to  this  work. 

^  Nicsca. 

^  Yet  Eusebius  himself  in  his  Oration  uses  language  almost  as 
obnoxious,  and  records  that  Constantine  was  much  pleased  with  it. 
The  difference  was  probably  one  of  gracefulness. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Marriage  of  his  Son  Constantius  Casar. 

On  the  completion  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
xeign  he  solemnized  the  marriage  of  his  second 
son/  having  concluded  that  of  his  first-bom 
long  before.  This  was  an  occasion  of  great  joy 
and  festivity,  the  emperor  himself  attending  on 
his  son  at  the  ceremony,  and  entertaining  the 
guests  of  both  sexes,  the  men  and  women  in 
distinct  and  separate  companies,  with  sumptuous 
hospitality.  Rich  presents  likewise  were  liber- 
ty distributed  among  the  cities  and  people. 


CHAPTER  L. 

Embassy  and  Presents  from  the  Indians, 

About  this  time  ambassadors  from  the  Indians, 
who  inhabit  the  distant  regions  of  the  East,  ar- 
rived with  presents  consisting  of  many  varieties 
of  brilliant  precious  stones,  and  animals  differ- 
ing in  species  from  those  known  to  us.  These 
offerings  they  presented  to  the  emperor,  thus 
allowing  that  his  sovereignty  extended  even  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  the  princes  of  their 
country,  who  rendered  homage  to  him  both  by 
paintings  and  statues,  acknowledged  his  imperial 
and  paramount  authority.  Thus  the  Eastern 
Indians  now  submitted  to  his  sway,  as  the 
Britons  of  the  Western  Ocean  had  done  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

ITiat  Constantine  divided  the  Empire  between 
his  Three  Sons,  whom  he  had  instructed  in 
Politics  and  Religion. 

Having  thus  established  his  power  in  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  world,  he  divided 
the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  as  though 
he  were  allotting  a  patrimonial  inheritance  to 
the  dearest  objects  of  his  regard,  among  his 
three  sons.  ^To  the  eldest  he  assigned  his 
grandfather's  portion;  to  the  second,  the  em- 
pire of  the  East;  to  the  third,  the  countries 
which  lie  between  these  two  divisions.^  And 
being  desirous  of  furnishing  his  children  with 
an  inheritance  truly  valuable  and  salutary  to 
their  souls,  he  had  been  careful  to  imbue  them 

i  His  lecond  son  by  Fausta.  Crispus  seems  now  to  be  counted 
out,    This  was  not  the  famous  Eusebia  who  was  his  second  wife. 

>  ["  The  younger  Conitantine  was  appointed  to  hold  his  court  in 
Gaul;  and  his  brother  Constantius  exchanged  that  department,  tlw 
ancient  patrimony  of  their  faUier,  for  the  more  opulent^  but  less 
martial,  countries  of  the  East.  Italy,  the  Western  Illyncum,  and 
Africa,  were  accustomed  to  revere  Constans.  the  third  of  his  sons, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Sfcat  Constantine "  (Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  ch.  i8).  —  ^a^.J    Compare  Prolegomena,  under  Li/e, 


with  true  religious  principles,  being  himself  their 
guide  to  the  knowledge  of  sacred  things,  and 
also  appointing  men  of  approved  piety  to  be 
their  instructors.  At  the  same  time  he  assigned 
them  the  most  accomplished  teachers  of  secular 
learning,  by  some  of  whom  they  were  taught 
the  arts  of  war,  while  they  were  trained  by 
others  in  political,  and  by  others  again  in  legal 
science.  To  each  moreover  was  granted  a  truly 
royal  retinue,  cbnsisting  of  infantry,  spearmen, 
and  body  guards,  with  every  other  kind  of  mili- 
tary force  ;  commanded  respectively  by  captains, 
tribunes,  and  generals,'  of  whose  warlike  skill 
and  devotion  to  his  sons  the  emperor  had  had 
previous  experience. 

CHAPTER  LII. 

That  after  they  had  reached  Man^s  Estate  he 
was  their  Guide  in  Piety, 

As  long  as  the  Caesars  were  of  tender  years, 
they  were  aided  by  suitable  advisers  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs ;  but  on  their  arrival 
at  the  age  of  manhood  their  father's  instructions 
alone  sufHced.  When  present  he  proposed  to 
them  his  own  example,  and  admonished  them 
to  follow  his  pious  course  :  in  their  absence  he 
furnished  them  by  letter  with  rules  of  conduct 
suited  to  their  imperial  station,  the  first  and 
greatest  of  which  was  an  exhortation  to  value 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  Sovereign 
Lord  of  all  more  than  wealth,  nay,  more  than 
empire  itself.  At  length  he  permitted  them  to 
direct  the  public  administration  of  the  empire 
without  control,  making  it  his  first  request  that 
they  would  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  God,  and  boldly  profess  themselves  disciples 
of  Christ.  Thus  trained,  and  excited  to  obe- 
dience not  so  much  by  precept  as  by  their  own 
voluntary  desire  for  virtue,  his  sons  more  than 
fulfilled  the  admonitions  of  their  father,  devot- 
ing their  earnest  attention  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  observing  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  even 
in  the  palace  itself,  with  all  the  members  of  their 
households.^  For  their  father's  forethought  had 
provided  that  all  the  attendants  of  his  sons 
should  be  Christians.  And  not  only  so,  but  the 
military  officers  of  highest  rank,  and  those  who 
had  the  control  of  public  business,  were  profes- 
sors of  the  same  faith  :  for  the  emperor  placed 
confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  men  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God,  as  in  a  strong  and  sure  defense. 
When  our  thrice  blessed  prince  had  completed 
these  arrangements,  and  thus  secured  order  and 
tranquillity  throughout  the  empire,  God,  the  dis- 
penser of  all  blessings,  judged  it  to  be  the  fitting 

*  Ceihtprions,  ^nerals,  tribunes. 

*  The  expression  is  over  strong.   Constantius,  e.g.,  was  not  bap> 
I  tized  until  jtut  bcibre  his  de^th. 
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time  to  translate  him  to  a  better  inheritance,  and 
summoned  him  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

Having  reigned  about  Thirty-two   Years,  and 
lived  above  Sixty,  he  still  had  a  Sound  Body, 

He  completed  the  time  of  his  reign  in  two 
and  thirty  years,  wanting  a  few  months  and 
days,'  and  his  whole  life  extended  to  about 
twice  that  period.  At  this  age  he  still  possessed 
a  sound  and  vigorous  body,  free  from  all  blem- 
ish, and  of  more  than  youthful  vivacity ;  a  noble 
mien,  and  strength  equal  to  any  exertion;  so 
that  he  was  able  to  join  in  martial  exercises,  to 
ride,  endure  the  fatigues  of  travel,  engage  in 
battle,  and  erect  trophies  over  his  conquered 
enemies,  besides  gaining  those  bloodless  victories 
by  which  he  was  wont  to  triumph  over  those 
who  opposed  him.* 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

0/  those  who  abused  his  Extreme  Benevolence 
for  Avarice  and  Hypocrisy, 

In  like  manner  his  mental '  qualities  reached 
the  highest  point  of  human  perfection.  Indeed 
he  was  distinguished  by  every  excellence  of 
character,  but  especially  by  benevolence  ;  a 
virtue,  however,  which  subjected  him  to  censure 
from  many,  in  consequence  of  the  baseness  of 
wicked  men,  who  ascribed  their  own  crimes  to 
the  emperor's  forbearance.  In  truth  I  can  my- 
self bear  testimony  to  the  grievous  evils  which 
prevailed  during  these  times ;  I  mean  the  vio- 
lence of  rapacious  and  unprincipled  men,  who 
preyed  on  all  classes  of  society  alike,  and  the 
scandalous  hypocrisy  of  those  who  crept  into 
the  Church,  and  assumed  the  name  and  charac- 
ter of  Christians.  His  own  benevolence  and 
goodness  of  heart,  the  genuineness  of  his  own 
faith,  and  his  truthfulness  of  character,  induced 
the  emperor  to  credit  the  profession  of  these 
reputed  Christians,  who  craftily  preserved  the 
semblance  of  sincere  affection  for  his  person. 
The  confidence  he  reposed  in  such  men  some- 
times forced  him  into  conduct  unworthy  of  him- 
self, of  which  envy  took  advantage  to  cloud  in 
this  respect  the  luster  of  his  character.' 

1  [In  his  ChronicoHf  Eusebius  gives  the  more  correct  period  of 
thirty  years  and  ten  months.  Constantine's  reign  began  a.d.  306, 
and  his  death  took  place  a.d.  337.  —  Bt^."]  Compare  Pirolegomena, 
also  Ointon,  Fasti  Rom,  an.  337. 

*  Compare  Prolegomena,  under  CkaracUr. 

1  "  Psychical  qualities"  —  including  more  than  intellectual. 

*  Compare  Prolegomena,  Cknracter.  There  is  a  striking  touch 
of  naturalness  in  this  passage  which  tells  for  the  historical  trustwor- 
thiness of  the  biographer,  and  though  exposing  the  fault  of  the  em- 
peror  yet  gives  a  ratner  pleasing  glimpse  of  his  character. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Constantine  employed  himself  in  Composition  of 
Various  Kinds  to  the  Close  of  his  Life, 

These  offenders,  however,  were  soon  over- 
taken by  divine  chastisement.  To  return  to  our 
emperor.  He  had  so  thoroughly  trained  his> 
mind  in  the  art  of  reasoning  that  he  continued 
to  the  last  to  compose  discourses  on  various 
subjects,  to  deliver  frequent  orations  in  public, 
and  to  instruct  his  hearers  in  the  sacred  doc- 
trines of  religion.  He  was  also  habitually  en- 
gaged in  legislating  both  on  political  and  mili- 
tary questions;^  in  short,  in  devising  whatever 
might  be  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
human  race.  \lX.  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
very  shortly  before  his  departure,  he  pronounced 
a  funeral  oratign  before  his  usual  auditory,  in 
which  he  spoke  at  length  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  state  of  those  who  had  persevered 
in  a  life  of  godliness,  and  the  blessings  which 
God  has  laid  up  in  store  for  them  that  love  him.^ 
On  the  other  hand  he  made  it  appear  by  copi- 
ous and  conclusive  arguments  what  the  end  of 
those  will  be  who  have  pursued  a  contrary  ca- 
reer, describing  in  vivid  language  the  final  ruin 
of  the  ungodly.  His  powerful  testimony  on 
these  subjects  seemed  so  far  to  touch  the  con- 
sciences of  those  around  him,  that  one  of  the 
self-imagined  philosophers,  of  whom  he  asked 
his  opinion  of  what  he  had  heard,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  his  words,  and  accorded  a 
real,  though  reluctant,  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
arguments  by  which  he. had  exposed  the  worship 
of  a  plurality  of  gods.  By  converse  such  as  this 
with  his  friends  before  his  death,  the  emperor 
seemed  as  it  were  to  smooth  and  prepare  the 
way  for  his  transition  to  a  happier  life. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Haw  he  took  Bishops  with  him  on  an  Expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians,  and  took  with  him 
a  Tent  in  the  Form  of  a  Church, 

It  is  also  worthy  of  record  that  about  the 
time  of  which  I  am  at  present  writing,  the  em- 
peror, having  heard  of  an  insurrection  of  some 
barbarians  in  the  East,  observed  that  the  con- 
quest of  this  enemy  was  still  in  store  for  him, 
and  resolved  on  an  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians. Accordingly  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
put  his  forces  in  motion,  at  the  same  time  com- 
municating his  intended  march  to  the  bishops 
who  happened  to  be  at  his  court,  some  of  whom 
he  judged  it  right  to  take  with  him  as  compan- 

*  Compare  remarks  in  Prolegomena,  under  Writingt  and  Char* 
acUr, 
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ions,  and  as  needful  coadjutors  in  the  service  of 
God.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  cheerfully  de- 
clared their  willingness  to  follow  in  his  train, 
disclaiming  any  desire  to  leave  him,  and  engag- 
ing to  battle  with  and  for  him  by  supplication 
to  God  on  his  behalf.  Full  of  joy  at  this  an- 
swer to  his  request,  he  unfolded  to  them  his  pro- 
jected line  of  march ;  ^  after  which  he  caused  a 
tent  of  great  splendor,  representing  in  shape  the 
figure  of  a  church,  to  be  prepared  for  his  own 
Tise  in  the  approaching  war.  In  this  he  intended 
to  imite  with  the  bishops  in  offering  prayers  to 
the  God  from  whom  all  victory  proceeds. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

m 

How  he  received  an  Embassy  from  the  Per- 
sians and  kept  the  Night  Vigil  with  others 
at  the  Feast  of  Easter^ 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Persians,  hearing  of  the 
-emperor's  warlike  preparations,  and  not  a  little 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  an  engagement  with 
his  forces,  dispatched  an  embassy  to  pray  for 
conditions  of  peace.  These  overtures  the  em- 
peror, himself  a  sincere  lover  of  peace,  at  once 
accepted,  and  readily  entered  on  friendly  rela- 
tions with  that  people.  At  this  time,  the  great 
festival  of  Easter  was  at  hand ;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  rendered  the  tribute  of  his  prayers  to 
God,  and  passed  the  night  in  watching  with  the 
rest. 

CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Concerning  the  Building  of  a  Church  in  Honor 
of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople. 

After  this  he  proceeded  to  erect  a  church  in 
memory  of  the  apostles,  in  the  city  which  bears 
his  name.  This  building  he  carried  to  a  vast 
height,  and  brilliantly  decorated  by  encasing  it 
from  the  foundation  to  the  roof  with  marble 
slabs  of  various  colors.  He  also  formed  the 
inner  roof  of  finely  fretted  work,  and  overlaid  it 
throughout  with  gold.  The  external  covering, 
which  protected  the  building  from  the  rain,  was 
of  brass  instead  of  tiles ;  and  this  too  was  splen- 
didly and  profusely  adorned  with  gold,  and  re- 
flected the  sun's  rays  with  a  brilliancy  which 
dazzled  the  distant  beholder.  The  dome  was 
entirely  encompassed  by  a  finely  carved  tracery, 
wrought  in  brass  and  gold. 

CHAPTER  LIX. 

Farther  Description  of  the  same  Church. 

Such  was  the  magnificence  with  which  the 
emperor  was  pleased  to  beautify  this  church. 

1  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  in  ch.  58  is 
bracketed  by  Hemichen. 


The  building  was  surrounded  by  an  open  area 
of  great  extent,  the  four  sides  of  which  were  ter- 
minated by  porticos  which  enclosed  the  area 
and  the  church  itself.  Adjoining  these  porticos 
were  ranges  of  stately  chambers,  with  baths  and 
promenades,  and  besides  many  apartments 
adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  place. 

CHAPTER  LX. 

He  cUso  erected  his  own  Sepulchred  Monument 

in  this  Church. 

All  these  edifices  the  emperor  consecrated 
with  the  desire  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
the  apostles  of  our  Saviour.  He  had,  however, 
another  object  in  erecting  this  building:  an 
object  at  first  unknown,  but  which  afterwards 
became  evident  to  all.  He  had  in  fact  made 
choice  of  this  spot  in  the  prospect  of  his  own 
death,  anticipating  with  extraordinary  fervor  of 
faith  that  his  body  would  share  their  title  with 
the  apostles  themselves,  and  that  he  should  thus 
even  after  death  become  the  subject,  with  them, 
of  the  devotions  which  should  be  performed  to 
their  honor  in  this  place.  He  accordingly 
caused  twelve  coffins  to  be  set  up  in  this  church, 
like  sacred  pillars  in  honor  and  memory  of  the 
apostolic  number,  in  the  center  of  which  his  own 
was  placed,  having  six  of  theirs  on  either  side 
of  it.  Thus,  as  I  said,  he  had  provided  with 
prudent  foresight  an  honorable  resting-place 
for  his  body  after  death,  and,  having  long 
before  secretly  formed  this  resolution,  he  now 
consecrated  this  church  to  the  apostles,  believing 
that  this  tribute  to  their  memory  would  be  of  no 
small  advantage  to  his  own  soul.  Nor  did  God 
disappoint  him  of  that  which  he  so,  ardently 
expected  and  desired.  For  after  he  had  com- 
pleted the  first  services  of  the  feast  of  Easter, 
and  had  passed  this  sacred  day  of  our  Lord  in  a 
manner  which  made  it  an  occasion  of  joy  and 
gladness  to  himself  and  to  all ;  the  God  through 
whose  aid  he  performed  all  these  acts,  and  whose 
zealous  servant  he  continued  to  be  even  to  the 
end  of  life,  was  pleased  at  a  happy  time  to  trans- 
late him  to  a  better  life. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

His  Sickness  at  HelenopoliSy  and  Prayers  respect- 
ing his  Baptism. 

At  first  he  experienced  some  slight  bodily  in- 
disposition, which  was  soon  followed  by  positive 
disease.  In  consequence  of  this  he  visited  the 
hot  baths  of  his  own  city ;  and  thence  proceeded 
to  that  which  bore  the  name  of  his  mother. 
Here  he  passed  some  time  in  the  church  of  the 
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martyis,  and  oiTered  up  supplications  and  prayers 
to  God.  Being  at  length  convinced  that  his  life 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  felt  the  time  was 
come  at  which  he  should  seek  purification  from 
sins  of  his  past  career,  firmly  believing  that 
,  whatever  errors  he  had  committed  as  a  mortal 
man,  his  soul  would  be  purified  from  them 
through  the  efficacy  of  the  mystical  words  and 
the  salutary  waters  of  baptism.^  Impressed 
with  these  thoughts,  he  poured  forth  his  suppli- 
cations and  confessions  to  God,  kneeling  on  the 
pavement  in  the  church  itself,  in  which  he  also 
now  for  the  first  time  received  the  imposition  of 
hands  with  prayer.'  After  this  he  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and  there, 
having  summoned  the  bishops  to  meet  him, 
addressed  them  in  the  following  words. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

Constantine's  Appeal  to  the  Bishops^  requesting 
^em  to  confer  upon  him  the  Rite  of  Baptism, 

"  The  time  is  arrived  which  I  have  long  hoped 
for,  with  an  earnest  desire  and  prayer  that  I 
might  obtain  the  salvation  of  God.  The  hour 
is  come  in  which  I  too  may  have  the  blessing  of 
that  seal  which  confers  immortality;  the  hour 
in  which  I  may  receive  the  seal  of  salvation.  I 
had  thought  to  do  this  in  the  waters  of  the  river 
Jordan,  wherein  our  Saviour,  for  our  example,  is 
recorded  to  have  been  baptized  :  but  God,  who 
knows  what  is  expedient  for  us,  is  pleased  that  I 
should  receive  this  blessing  here.  Be  it  so,  then, 
without  delay : '  for  should  it  be  his  will  who  is 


1  litendly  "  salutauy  word  of  deansing/'  but  the  paraphrase  of 
Bag.  will  stand  well  whichever  of  the  readings,  "  salutary  cleans- 
ing/* or  "  salutanr  word  of  cleansing/'  is  adopted. 

*  [These  wonu  seem  to  prove  that  the  onperor  now  first  became 
a  catechumen.  His  postponement  of  baptism  until  his  last  illness 
(after  having  stood  forward  so  long  as  the  public  advocate  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Christian  religion),  and  the  superstitious  reliance  which 
he  was  encouraged  to  place  on  the  late  performance  df  this  "  myste- 
rious "  rite,  anord  an  evidence  of  the  melancholy  obscuration  of 
Christian  truth  at  the  very  time  when  Christianity  was  osten^>ly 
becoming  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  is  probably  too 
much  truth  in  the  following  remarks  of  Gibbon:  "The  pride  of 
Constantine,  who  refused  the  privileges  of  a  catechumen,  cannot 
easily  be  explained  or  excused:  but  the  delay  of  his  baptism  maybe 
justined  by  the  maxim»  and  practice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The 
sacrament  of  baptism  was  supposed^  to  contain  a  full  and  absolute 
expiation  of  sin;  and  the  soul  was  instantlv  restored  to  its  original 
purity,  and  entitled  to  the  promise  of  eternal  salvation.  Among  the 
proselytes  of  Christianity,  there  were  many  who  judged  it  impriMlent 
to  precipitate  a  salutary  rite,  which  could  not  be  repeated;  to  throw 
away  an  inestimable  pnvile^,  which  could  never  be  recovered,"  &c. 
(Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  ao) .  —  At/**]  On  the  forms  of  admission  to 
the  catechumenate,  compare  Mamott,  Baptism,  in  Smith  and  Cheet- 
ham,  Diet. 

*  Or  '*  no  hesitation."  On  this  clause  a  deal  of  controversy  has 
hinged.  **  No  hesitation  shall  longer  prevail "  is  the  rendering  of 
McJs.f  and  Keim  f Uebertritt  C.  p.  i)  similariy  gives  "  let  all 
duplicity  be  banished."  .In  the  view  of  ttits  translation,  Constantine 
had  been  hedging  all  his  life,  trying  to  be  Christian  to  Christians 
and  heathen  to  heathen.  The  basis  of  the  hypothesis  is  too  slight 
for  it  to  have  any  weight  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  documentary 
evidence  of  the  frequent  public  professions  of  Christianity  by  Con- 
stantine, for  which  see  Prolegomena,  under  Character.  Discussion 
of  various  points  relating  to  his  baptism  will  be  found  under  Liter- 
ature, under  the  names  Busaeus,  Castelli,  Dalhus,  Frimelius  Fuhr* 
mann,  Guidi,  Halloix,  Hynitzsch,  Jacobus  of  Sarug,  Nicolai,  Polus, 
Schdstnue,  Scultetus,  Tentzel,  Walther,  Withof. 


Lord  of  life  and  death,  that  my  existence  here 
should  be  prolonged,  and  should  I  be  destined 
henceforth  to  associate  with  the  people  of  God^ 
and  unite  with  them  in  prayer  as  a  member  of 
his  Church,  I  will  prescribe  to  myself  from  this 
time  such  a  course  of  life  as  befits  his  service.*' 
After  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  prelates  performed 
the  sacred  ceremonies  in  the  usual  manner,  and, 
having  given  him  the  necessary  instructions, 
made  him  a  partaker  of  the  mystic  ordinance. 
Vhus  was  Constantine  the  first  of  all  sovereigns 
who  was  regenerated  and  perfected  in  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  martyrs  of  Christ ;  thus  gifted 
with  the  Divine  seal  of  baptism,  he  rejoiced  in 
spirit,  was  renewed,  and  filled  with  heavenly 
light :  his  soul  was  gladdened  by  reason  of  the 
fervency  of  his  faith,  and  astonished  at  the  mani- 
festation of  the  power  of  God.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ceremony  he  arrayed  himself  in 
shining  imperial  vestments,  brilliant  as  the  light,* 
and  reclined  on  a  couch  of  the  purest  white, 
refusing  to  clothe  himself  with  the  puirple  any 
more. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

How  after  his  Baptism  he  rendered  Thanks  to 

God. 

He  then  lifted  his  voice  and  poured  forth  a 
strain  of  thanksgiving  to  God ;  after  which  he 
added  these  words.  ''  Now  I  know  that  I  am 
truly  blessed  :  now  I  feel  assured  that  I  am  ac- 
counted worthy  of  immortality,  and  am  made  a 
partaker  of  Divine  light."  He  further  expressed 
his  compassion  for  the  unhappy  condition  of 
those  who  were  strangers  to  such  blessings  as  he 
enjoyed:  and  when  the  tribunes  and  generals 
of  his  army  appeared  in  his  presence  with  lam- 
entations and  tears  at  the  prospect  of  their  be- 
reavement, and  with  prayers  that  his  days  might 
yet  be  prolonged,  he  assured  them  in  reply  that 
he  was  now  in  possession  of  true  life  ;  that  none 
but  himself  could  know  the  value  of  the  bless- 
ings he  had  received ;  so  that  he  was  anxious 
rather  to  hasten  than  to  defer  his  departure  to 
God.  He  then  proceeded  to  complete  the 
needful  arrangement  of  his  affairs,  bequeathing 
an  annual  donation  to  the  Roman  inhabitants 
of  his  imperial  city;  apportioning  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  empire,  like  a  patrimonial  estate, 
among  his  own  children ;  in  short,  making  every 
disposition  according  to  his  own  pleasure.^ 

'Tit  was  customary  for  neophytes  to  wear  white  gazments.  which 
they  laid  aside  on  the  eighth  day  from  their  baptism.  —  Bag\ 

*  The  idea  of  ownership  in  empire  which  seems  so  strange  in 
these  days  of  republics,  and  is  disallowed  even  by  theoretical  monarch- 
ists, seems  to  have  been  a  most  matter-of-oourae  one  in  the  mind 
of  Comttantine,  and  Eusebius  was  a  true  unperialist  rttzanling**  tyr- 
anies  "  and  "  republics  "  as  in  the  same  category.  Wtethcr  it  was 
by  "  divine  rieht "  or  "  natural  right "  they  were  quite  sore  it  wa& 
a  "  right,"  and  one  to  be  freely  exercised. 
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CHAFFER  LXIV. 

Constantine^s  Death  at  Noon  on  the  Feast  of 

Pentecost, 

All  these  events  occurred  during  a  most  im- 
portant festival,  I  mean  the  august  and  holy 
solemnity  of  Pentecost,  which  is  distinguished 
by  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  and  sealed  with 
that  one  day  on  which  the  holy  Scriptures  attest 
the  ascension  of  our  common  Saviour  into 
heaven,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
among  men.  In  the  course  of  this  feast  the 
emperor  received  the  privileges  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  all,  which  one 
might  justly  call  the  feast  of  feasts,  he  was  re- 
moved about  mid-day  to  the  presence  of  his 
God,  leaving  his  mortal  remains  to  his  fellow 
mortals,  and  carrying  into  fellowship  with  God 
that  part  of  his  being  which  was  capable  of 
understanding  and  loving  him.^  Such  was  the 
close  of  Constantine's  mortal  life.  Let  us  now 
attend  to  the  circumstances  which  followed  this 
event. 

CHAFFER  LXV. 

Lamentations  of  the  Soldiery  and  their  Officers, 

Immedlitely  the  assembled  spearmen  and 
body-guard  rent  their  garments,  and  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  ground,  striking  their  heads, 
and  uttering  lamentations  and  cries  of  sorrow, 
calling  on  their  imperial  lord  and  master,  or 
rather,  like  true  children,  on  their  father,  while 
their  tribunes  and  centurions  addressed  him  as 
their  preserver,  protector,  and  benefactor.  The 
rest  of  the  soldiery  also  came  in  respectful  order 
to  mourn  as  a  flock  the  removal  of  their  good 
shepherd.  The  people  meanwhile  ran  wildly 
throughout  the  city,  some  expressing  the  inward 
sorrow  of  their  hearts  by  loud  cries,  others  ap- 
pearing confounded  with  grief:  each  mourning 
the  event  as  a  calamity  which  had  befallen  him- 
self, and  bewailing  his  death  as  though  they  felt 
themselves  bereft  of  a  blessing  common  alike 
to  all. 

CHAFFER  LXVI. 

Removal  of  the  Body  from  Nicomedia  to  the 
Palace  at  Constantinople, 

After  this  the  soldiers  lifted  the  body  from 
its  couch,  and  laid  it  in  a  golden  coffin,  which 
they  enveloped  in  a  covering  of  purple,  and 
removed  to  the  city  which  was  called  by  his 
own  name.     Here  it  was  placed  in  an  elevated 

i  Compare  Prolegomena,  Li/t^  Last  Years ;  also  for  age  at 
time  of  death,  Prolegomena,  p.  4x1,  note» 


position  in  the  principal  chamber  of  the  imperial 
palace,  and  surrounded  by  candles  burning  in 
candlesticks  of  gold,  presenting  a  marvelous 
spectacle,  and  such  as  no  one  under  the  light 
of  the  sun  had  ever  seen  on  earth  since  the 
world  itself  began.  For  in  the  central  apart- 
ment of  the  imperial  palace,  the  body  of  the 
emperor  lay  in  its  elevated  resting-place,  arrayed 
in  the  symbols  of  sovereignty,  the  diadem  and 
purple  robe,  and  encircled  by  a  numerous  retinue 
of  attendants,  who  watched  around  it  incessantly 
night  and  day. 

CHAFFER  LXVII. 

He  received  the  same  Honors  from  the  Counts 
and  other  Officers  as  before  his  Death, 

The  military  officers,  too,  of  the  highest  rank, 
the  counts,  and  the  whole  order  of  magistrates, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  do  obeisance  to 
their  emperor  before,  continued  to  fulfill  this 
duty  without  any  change,  even  after  his  death 
entering  the  chamber  at  the  appointed  times, 
and  saluting  their  coffined  sovereign  with  bended 
knee,  as  though  he  were  still  alive.  After  them 
the  senators  appeared,  and  all  who  had  been 
distinguished  by  any  honorable  office,  and  ren- 
dered the  same  homage.  These  were  followed 
by  multitudes  of  every  rank,  who  came  with 
their  wives  and  children  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
These  honors  continued  to  be  rendered  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  soldiers  having  resolved 
thus  to  guard  the  body  until  his  sons  should 
arrive,  and  take  on  themselves  the  conduct  of 
their  father's  funeral.  No  mortal  had  ever,  like 
this  blessed  prince,  continued  to  reign  even 
after  death,  and  to  receive  the  same  homage  as 
during  his  life :  he  only,  of  all  who  have  ever 
lived,  obtained  this  reward  from  God  :  a  suitable 
reward,  since  he  alone  of  all  sovereigns  had  in  all 
his  actions  honored  the  Supreme  God  and  his 
Christ,  and  God  himself  accordingly  was  pleased 
that  even  his  mortal  remains  should  still  retain 
imperial  authority  among  men  \  thus  indicating 
to  all  who  were  not  utterly  devoid  of  under- 
standing the  immortal  and  endless  empire  which 
his  soul  was  destined  to  enjoy.  This  was  the 
course  of  events  here. 


CHAFFER  LXVIII. 

Resolution  of  the  Army  to  confer  tlience-forward 
the  Title  of  Augustus  on  his  Sons, 

Meanwhile  the  tribunes  selected  from  the 
troops  under  their  command  those  officers  whose 
fidelity  and  zeal  had  long  been  known  to  the 
emperor,  and  dispatched  them  to  the  Caesars 
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with  intelligence  of  the  late  event.  This  service 
they  accordingly  performed.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  soldiery  throughout  the  provinces  received 
the  tidings  of  the  emperor's  decease,  they  all,  as 
if  by  a  supernatural  impulse,  resolved  with  one 
consent,  as  though  their  great  emperor  had  been 
yet  alive,  to  acknowledge  none  other  than  his 
sons  as  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  world:  and 
these  they  soon  after  determined  should  no 
longer  retain  the  name  of  Csesar,  but  should 
each  be  honored  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  a 
name  which  indicates  the  highest  supremacy 
of  imperial  power.  Such  were  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  army;  and  these  resolutions 
they  communicated  to .  each  other  by  letter,  so 
that  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  legions  became 
known  at  the  same  point  of  time  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

Mourning  for  Constantino  at  Rome;  and  the 
Honor  paid  him  there  through  Paintings  after 
his  Death. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  emperor's 
death  in  the  imperial  city,  the  Roman  senate 
and  people  felt  the  announcement  as  the  heav- 
iest and  most  afflictive  of  all  calamities,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  an  excess  of  grief.  The 
baths  and  markets  were  closed,  the  public 
spectacles,  and  all  other  recreations  in  which 
men  of  leisure  are  accustomed  to  indulge,  were 
interrupted.  Those  who  had  erewhile  lived  in 
luxurious  ease,  now  walked  the  streets  in  gloomy 
sadness,  while  all  united  in  blessing  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  as  the  one  who  was  dear  to  God, 
and  truly  worthy  of  the  imperial  dignity.  Nor 
was  their  sorrow  expressed  only  in  words  :  they 
proceeded  also  to  honor  him,  by  the  dedication 
of  paintings  to  his  memory,  with  the  same  re- 
spect as  before  his  death.  The  design  of  these 
pictures  embodied  a  representation  of  heaven 
itself,  and  depicted  the  emperor  reposing  in  an 
ethereal  mansion  above  the  celestial  vault. 
They  too  declared  his  sons  alone  to  be  em- 
perors and  Augusti,  and  begged  with  earnest 
entreaty  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  receive 
the  body  of  their  emperor,  and  perform  his 
obsequies  in  the  imperial  city. 

CHAPTER  LXX. 

His  Burial  by  his  Son    Constantius  at  Con- 
stantinople, 

Thus  did  they  there  testify  their  respect  for 
the  memory  of  him  who  had  been  honored  by 
God.    The  second  of  his  sons,  however,  who 


had  by  this  time  arrived,  proceeded  to  celebrate 
his  father's  funeral  in  the  city  which  bears  his 
name,  himself  heading  the  procession,  which 
was  preceded  by  detachments  of  soldiers  in 
military  array,  and  followed  by  vast  multitudes, 
the  body  itself  being  surrounded  by  companies 
of  spearmen  and  heavy  armed  infantry.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  church  dedicated 
to  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  the  coffin  was 
there  entombed.  Such  honor  did  the  youthful 
emperor  Constantius  render  to  his  deceased 
parent,  both  by  his  presence,  and  by  the  due 
performance  of  thb  sacred  ceremony. 

CHAPTER  LXXI. 

Sacred  Service  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  on 
the  Occasion  of  Constantine^s  Funeral. 

As  soon  as  [Constantius]  had  withdrawn  him- 
self with  the  military  train,  the  ministers  of  God 
came  forward,  with  the  multitude  and  the  whole 
congregation  of  the  faithful,  and  performed  the 
rites  of  Divine  worship  with  prayer.  At  the 
same  time  the  tribute  of  their  praises  was  given 
to  the  character  of  this  blessed  prince,  whose 
body  rested  on  a  lofty  and  conspicuous  monu- 
ment, and  the  whole  multitude  united  with  the 
priests  of  God  in  offering  prayers  for  his  soul,  not 
without  tearsy — nay,  rather  with  much  weeping  ; 
thus  performing  an  office  consonant  with  the 
desires  of  the  pious  deceased.'  '  In  this  respect 
also  the  favor  of  God  was  manifested  to  his 
servant,  in  that  he  not  only  bequeathed  the 
succession  of  the  empire  to  his  own  beloved 
sons,  but  that  the  earthly  tabernacle  of  his 
thrice  blessed  soul,  according  to  his  own  earnest 
wish,  was  permitted  to  share  the  monument  of 
the  apostles ;  was  associated  with  the  honor  of 
their  name,  and  with  that  of  the  people  of  God ; 
was  honored  by  the  performance  of  the  sacred 
ordinances  and  mystic  service;  and  enjoyed  a 
participation  in  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  Thus, 
too,  he  continued  to  possess  imperial  pK>wer 
even  after  death,  controlling,  as  though  with  ren- 
ovated life,  a  universal  dominion,  and  retaining 
in  his  own  name,  as  Victor,  Maximus,  Augus- 
tus, the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world.' 

CHAPTER  LXXII. 

Of  the  Phoenix. 

We  cannot  compare  him  with  that  bird  of  Egypt, 
the  only  one,  as  they  say,  of  its  kind,  which  dies, 

^  [AUading  to  his  desire  of  being  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
apostles,  and  sharing  their  honors,  as  noticed  in  ch.  ^s^  —  Bmg.\ 

'  [It  appears  that  an  interregnum  of  about  diree  nnnths  took 
pUu:e,  duruig  which  all  the  laws  and  odicta  contintted  to  be  issxied 
in  the  name  of  Constantine,  as  before  his  death..— J^f.] 
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self-sacrificed,  in  the  midst  of  aromatic  perfumes, 
and,  rising  from  its  own  ashes  with  new  life,  soars 
aloft  in  the  same  form  which  it  had  before. 
Rather  did  he  resemble  his  Saviour,  who,  as  the 
sown  com  which  is  multiplied  from  a  single 
grain,  had  yielded  abundant  increase  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  had  overspread  the 
whole  world  with  his  fruit  Even  so  did  our 
thrice  blessed  prince  become  multiplied,  as  it 
were,  through  the  succession  of  his  sons.  His 
statue  was  erected  along  with  theirs  in  every 
province;  and  the  name  of  Constantine  was 
owned  aind  honored  even  after  the  close  of  his 
mortal  life. 

CHAPTER  LXXin. 

Haw  Constantine  is  represented  on  Coins  in  the 
Act  of  ascending  to  Heaven. 

A  cx)iNAGE  was  also  stmck  which  bore  the 
following  device.  On  one  side  appeared  the 
figure  of  our  blessed  prince,  with  the  head 
closely  veiled :  the  reverse  exhibited  him  sitting 
as  a  charioteer,  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  a  hand 
stretched  downward  from  above  to  receive  him 
up  to  heaven. 

CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

77ie  God  whom  he  had  honored  deservedly  hon- 
ored him  in  Return, 

Such  are  the  proofs  by  which  the  Supreme 
God  has  made  it  manifest  to  us,  in  the  person 
of  Constantine,  who  alone  of  all  sovereigns  had 


openly  professed  the  Christian  faith,  how  great 
a  difference  he  perceives  between  those  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  worship  him  and  his  Christ,  and 
those  who  have  chosen  the  contrary  part,  who 
provoked  his  enmity  by  daring  to  assail  his 
Church,  and  whose  calamitous  end,  in  every  in- 
stance, afforded  tokens  of  his  displeasure,  as 
manifestly  as  the  death  of  Constantine  conveyed 
to  all  men  an  evident  assurance  of  his  Divine 
love. 

CHAPTER    LXXV. 

He  surpassed  cUl  Preceding  Emperors  in  Devo- 
tion to  God. 

Standing,  as  he  did,  alone  and  pre-eminent 
among  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  worshiper  of 
God ;  alone  as  the  bold  proclaimer  to  all  men  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  having  alone  rendered 
honor,  as  none  before  him  had  ever  done,  to  his 
Church  y  having  alone  abolished  utterly  the  error 
of  polytheism,  and  discountenanced  idolatry  in 
every  form :  so,  alone  among  them  both  during 
life  and  after  death,  was  he  accounted  worthy  of 
such  honors  as  none  can  say  have  been  attained 
to  by  any  crther ;  so  that  no  one,  whether  Greek 
or  Barbarian,  nay,  of  the  ancient  Romans  them- 
selves, has  ever  been  presented  to  us  as  worthy 
of  comparison  with  him.^ 

^  The  sharp  sarcasms  of  Julian's  Casart  seem  almost  to  have 
taken  their  text  firom  this  challenge.  He  marshals  the  great  empe- 
rors before  th^  gods,  where  each  presents  his  claim  to  greatness. 
Constantine  is  greatly  ridiculed,  and  yet  to  choose  between  Julian 
and  Eusebius,  if  reg^trd  is  had  to  ConstantiiM's  real  effect  on  world 
history,  Eusebius  is  the  truer  judge,  and  is  at  least  not  so  far  wrong 
that  his  superlative  enthusiasm  for  his  imperial  friend  cannot  be 
readily  pardoned. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Feast  of  Easter : 
and  how  the  Word  of  God,  having  conferred 
Manifold  Benefits  on  Mankind,  was  betrayed 
by  his  Beneficiaries. 

That  light  which  iaj  outshines  the  day  and 
sun,  first  pledge  of  resurrection,  and  renovation 
of  bodies  long  since  dissolved/  the  divine  token' 
of  promise,  die  path  which  leads  to  everlasting 
life  —  in  a  word,  the  day  of  the  Passion  —  is 
arrived,  best  beloved  doctors,  and  ye,  my  friends 
who  are  assembled  here,  ye  blessed  multitudes, 
who' worship  him  who  is  the  author  of  all  wor- 
ship, and  praise  him  continually  with  heart  and 
voice,  according  to  the  precepts  of  his  holy 
word.  But  thou.  Nature,'  parent  of  all  things, 
what  blessing  like  to  this  hast  thou  ever  accom- 
plished for  mankind?  Nay  rather,  what  is  in 
any  sense  thy  workmanship,  since  he  who  formed 
the  universe  is  himself  the  author  of  thy  being? 
For  it  is  he  who  has  arrayed  thee  in  thy  beauty ; 
and  the  beauty  of  Nature  is  life  according  to 
Nature's  laws.  But  principles  quite  opposed  to 
Nature  have  mightily  prevailed;  in  that  men 
have  agreed  in  withholding  his  rightful  worship 
from  the  Lord  of  all,  believing  that  the  order  of 
the  universe  depended,  not  on  his  providence, 
but  on  the  blind  uncertainty  of  chance :  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  clearest  announcement 
of  the  truth  by  his  inspired  prophets,  whose 
words  should  have  claimed  belief,  but  were  in 
every  way  resisted  by  that  impious  wickedness 
which  hates  the  light  of  truth,  and  loves  the  ob- 

1  Or  "  once  suflering." 

*  c potato V,  "gift  of  Hermes":  i.e.  providential  good-fortune. 
Valesius  wrongly  conjectures  lpiLa.%  "  foundation  **  of  promise. 

>  Valesius.  followed  by  various  translators,  substitutes  **  God  ** 
for  "  Nature."  But  all  MS.  authority,  and  the  context  as  well,  is 
against. 


scure  mazes  of  darkness.  Nor  was  this  error 
unaccompanied  by  violence  and  cruelty,  espe- 
cially in  that  the  will  of  princes  encouraged  the 
blind  impetuosity  of  the  multitude,  or  rather 
itself  led  the  way  in  the  career  of  reckless  folly. 
Such  principles  as  these,  confirmed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  many  generations,  became  the  source  of 
terrible  evils  in  those  early  times  :  but  no  sooner 
had  the  radiance  of  the  Saviour's  presence  ap- 
peared, than  justice  took  the  place  of  wrong,  a 
calm  succeeded  the  confusion  of  the  storm, 
and  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  were  all 
fulfilled.  For  after  he  had  enlightened  the 
world  by  the  glorious  discretion  and  purity  of 
his  character,  and  had  ascended  to  the  mansions 
of  his  father's  house,  he  founded  his  Church 
on  earth,  as  a  holy  temple  of  virtue,  an  immortal, 
imperishable  temple,  wherein  the  worship  due 
to  the  Supreme  Father  and  to  himself  should  be 
piously  performed.  But  what  did  the  insane 
malice  of  the  nations  hereupon  devise?  Their 
effort  was  to  reject  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  to 
ruin  that  Church  which  was  ordained  for  the 
salvation  of  all,  though  they  thus  ensured  the 
overthrow  of  their  own  superstition.*  Once  more 
then  unholy  sedition,  once  more  war  and  strife 
prevailed,  with  stiff-neckedness,  luxurious  riot, 
and  that  craving  for  wealth  which  now  soothes 
its  victims  with  specious  hope,  now  strikes  them 
with  groundless  fear;  a  craving  which  is  con- 
trary to  nature,  and  the  very  characteristic  of 
Vice  herself.  Let  her,  however,  lie  prostrate  in 
the  dust,  and  own  the  victorious  power  of  Virtue ; 
and  let  her  rend  and  tear  herself,  as  well  she 
may,  in  the  bitterness  of  repentance.  But  let 
us  now  proceed  to  speak  of  topics  which  per- 
tain to  the  Divine  doctrine. 


f  /TOQt  Molt,  t  Valet,  t  Cou*.,  render  "  substitute  in  place  thereof 
their  own  superstition." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Church  and  to  his  Hearers  to 
pardon  and  correct  the  Errors  of  his  Speech, 

Hear  then,  thou  master  ^  of  the  ship,  possessor 
of  virgin  purity,  and  thou  Church,  the  cherisher 
of  tender  and  inexperienced  age,  guardian  of 
truth  and  gentleness,  through  whose  perennial 
fountain  the  stream '  of  salvation  flows  !  Be  ye 
also  indulgent,  my  hearers,  who  worship  God 
sincerely,  and  are,  therefore,  the  objects  of  his 
care  :  attending,  not  to  the  language,  but  to  the 
truth  of  what  is  said ;  not  to  him  \/ho  speaks, 
but  rather  to  the  pious  zeal  which  hallows  his 
discourse  1  For  what  will  be  the  use  of  words 
when  the  real  purpose  of  the  speaker  remains 
unknown?  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  I  essay 
great  things ;  the  love  of  God  which  animates 
my  soul,  a  love  which  overpowers  natural  re- 
serve, is  my  plea  for  the  bold  attempt.  On  you, 
then,  I  call,  who  are  best  instructed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  God,  to  aid  me  with  your  counsel,  to 
follow  me  with  your  thoughts,  and  correct  what- 
ever shall  savor  of  error  in  my  words,  expecting 
no  display  of  perfect  knowledge,  but  graciously 
accepting  the  sincerity  of  my  endeavor.  And 
may  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  accord 
his  mighty  aid,  while  I  utter  the  words  which 
he  shaJT  suggest  to  speech  or  thought'  For  if 
any  one,  whether  in  the  practice  of  eloquence, 
or  any  other  art,  expects  to  produce  a  finished 
work  without  the  help  of  God,  both  the  author 
and  his  efforts  will  be  found  alike  imperfect; 
while  he  has  no  cause  to  fear,  no  room  for  dis- 
couragement,^ who  has  once  been  blessed  with 
the  inspiration  of  Heaven.  Wherefore  asking 
your  indulgence  for  the  length  of  this  preface, 
let  us  attempt  the  theme  in  its  utmost  scope.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

That  God  is  the  Father  of  the  Word,  and  the 
Creator  of  all  Things;  and  that  Material 
Objects  could  not  continue  to  exist,  were  their 
Causes  Various, 

God,  who  is  ever  above  all  existence,  and  the 
good  which  all  things  desire,  has  no  origin,  and 
therefore  no  beginnmg,  being  himself  the  origi- 
nator^ of  all  things  which  receive  existence. 

1  [The  bishop  who  is  thus  metaphorically  addressed  as  the  guide 
and  controller  of  the  Church.  —  Bag^ 

*  Some  MSS.  read  vtf^a,  "  draught.*' 

*  '*  I  read  avr^  ^pa<rci  .  .  .  but  regarding  ^poirci  as  derived 
not  from  the  verb  ^pa^cci^  but  from  the  noun  ^ao-tf." — Hein, 

«  "  0u|[ht  not  to  shrinK  or  to  be  neglectful.** 

*  Valesius,  followed  by  rjoq  and  substantially  by  Bag,,  omitting 
irp<kt  renders  "  enter  upon  the  head  and  principal  matter  of  our 
design."  Hein.  retains  vpov ,  and  like  MoU,  renders  "  proceed,  as 
well  as  I  may,  to  my  theme."  He  means  rather  that  having  God's 
help  he  will  not  fear  to  "  essay  great  things.'* 

^  *'  Beginning." 


But  he  who  proceeds  from  him  is  again  united 
to  him ;  and  this  separation  from  and  union  with 
him  is  not  local,  but  intellectual  in  its  character. 
For  this  generation  was  accompanied  by  no  dimi- 
nution of  the  Father's  substance  (as  in  the  case 
of  generation  by  seed)  ;  but  by  the  determining 
act  of  foreknowledge  God  manifested  a  Saviour 
presiding  over'  this  sensible  world,  and  all  cre- 
ated things  therein.'  From  hence,  then,  is  the 
source  of  existence  and  life  to  all  things  which 
are  within  the  compass  of  this  world;  hence 
proceed  the  soul,  and  every  sense ;  ^  hence  those 
organs  through  which  the  sense-perceptions  are 
perfected.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  this 
argument?  To  prove  that  there  is  One  director 
of  all  things  that  exist,  and  that  all  things, 
whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  both  natural  and 
organized  bodies,'  are  subject  to  his  single  sov- 
ereignty. For  if  the  dominion  of  these  things, 
numberless  as  they  are,  were  in  the  hands,  not 
of  one  but  of  many,  there  must  be  a  partition 
and  distribution  of  the  elements,  and  the  old 
fables  would  be  true ; '  jealousy,  too,  and  ambi- 
tion, striving  for  superior  power,  would  destroy 
the  harmonious  concord  of  the  whole,  while 
each  of  the  many  masters  would  regulate  in  a 
manner  different  from  the  rest  the  portion  sub- 
ject to  his  control.  The  fact,  however,  that  this 
universal  order  is  ever  one  and  the  same,  is  the 
proof  that  it  is  under  the  care  of  a  superior 
power,  and  that  its  origin  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
chance.  Else  how  could  the  author  of  universal 
nature  ever  be  known  ?  To  whom  first,  or  last, 
could  prayers  and  supplications  be  addressed? 
Whom  could  I  choose '  as  the  object  of  my  wor- 
ship, without  being  guilty  of  impiety  towards 
the  rest?  Again,  if  haply  I  desired  to  obtain 
some  temporal  blessing,  should  I  not,  while 
expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  Power  who  fav- 
ored my  request,  convey  a  reproach  to  him  who 
opposed  it?  Or  to  whom  should  I  pray,  when 
desiring  to  know  the  cause  of  my  calami^,  and 
to  obtain  deliverance  ?  Or  let  us  suppose  that 
the  answer  is  given  by  oracles  and  prophecies. 


*  Presiding  **  overseer/'  "  president.**  or  "  ruler."    It  is  the  ooe 
who  has  charge  of  games  or  ships  or  puolic  works,  &c. 


variety  i 

Thewri  .   .  „    .         ^ 

nizes  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  as^  the  creator  and  head  of 
created  things.  The  free  version  of  Cousin  gives  the  hest  flavor  of 
the  idea.  '*  He  was  produced  by  the  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  his 
eternal  mind  to  preside  over  the  creation  and  govenuncnt  of  this 
visible  world.**  A  better  translation  waits  on  a  better  cxposiiiaii  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  iu  history. 

*  Mol%,  renders  "  und  die  Oigane,  mit  Hilfe  derer  das  Wahije- 
nommene  innerlich  sur  Idee  erhoben  wird.** 

>  Ckr.  substantially  '*  natural  and  artificial ";  Mol%.  **lifdess 
and  live";  perhaps  **  inorganic  and  organic"  is  meant. 

*  [Allumng  to  the  fabulous  division  of  the  worid  betweca  the 
brothers  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto.  Valesius  in  Uc. — Bag\  Or 
rather  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Hades.  Zeus  had  the  heavens,  Poaeidaa 
the  sea,  and  Hades  the  underworld,  while  the  earth  remained 
"with  high  Olympus,  common  to  us  all" — a  fruitful  source  of 
dissension.  Cf.  Homer,  //.  XV.  184-195,  ed.  Doederlein,  a  (1864), 
p.  64-65;  tr.  Bryant,  Xv.  11.  937-215. 

'  A  possible  reading  here  is  c^aipcrwf ,  i.e.  take  as  the  chief 
object,  &c.  —  l^aUs,  aiu  Hein, 
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but  that  the  case  is  not  within  the  scope  of  their 
authority,  being  the  province  of  some  other 
deity.*  Where,  then,  is  mercy?  where  is  the 
provident  care  of  God  for  ^e  human  race? 
Unless,  indeed,  some  more  benevolent  Power, 
assuming  a  hostile  attitude  against  another  who 
has  no  such  feeling,  be  disposed  to  accord  me 
his  protection.  Hence  anger,  discords,  mutual 
censure,  and  finally  universal  confusion,  would 
ensue,  while  each  departed  from  his  proper 
sphere  of  action,  dissatisfied,  through  ambitious 
love  of  power,  with  his  allotted  portion.  What, 
then,  would  be  the  result  of  these  things? 
Surely  this  discord  among  the  heavenly  powers 
would  prove  destructive  to  the  interests  of  earth : 
the  orderly  alternation  of  times  and  seasons 
would  disappear ;  the  successive  productions  of 
the  earth  would  be  enjoyed  no  more :  the  day 
itself,  and  the  repose  of  night  which  follows  it, 
would  cease  to  be.  But  enough  on  this  subject : 
let  us  once  more  resume  that  species  of  reason- 
ing which  admits  of  no  reply. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  th€  Error  of  Idolatrous  Worship. 

Whatever  has  had  a  beginning,  has  also  an 
end.  Now  that  which  is  a  beginning  in  respect 
of  time,  is  called  a  generation :  and  whatever  is 
by  generation  is  subject  to  corruption,  and  its 
beauty  ^  is  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  time.  How, 
then,  can  they  whose  origin  is  from  corruptible 
generation,  be  immortal?  Again,  this  supposi- 
tion has  gained  credit  with  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude, that  marriages,  and  the  birth  of  children, 
are  usual  among  the  gods.  Granting,  then,  such 
offspring  to  be  immortal,  and  continually  pro- 
duced, the  race  must  of  necessity  multiply  to 
excess :  and  if  this  were  so,  where  is  the  heaven, 
or  the  earth,  which  could  contain  so  vast  and 
still  increasing  a  multitude  of  gods  ?  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  those  men  who  represent  these 
celestial  beings  as  joined  in  incestuous  union 
with  their  sister  goddesses,  and  charge  them 
with  adultery  and  impurity?*  We  declare, 
further,  with  all  confidence,  that  the  very  honors 
and  worship  which  these  deities  receive  from 
men  are  accompanied  by  acts  of  wantonness 
and  profligacy.  Once  more;  the  experienced 
and  skillful  sculptor,  having  formed  the  concep- 
tion of  his  design,  perfects  his  work  according 
to  the  rules  of  art ;  and  in  a  little  while,  as  if 
forgetful  of  himself,  idolizes  his  own  creation, 
and  adores  it  as  an  immortal  god,  while  yet  he 

*  Valestus  remarks  that  many  instances  are  recorded  where  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  replied  to  those  who  consulted  him  that  Bacchus  or 
Saturn  must  be  placated  in  order  to  their  liberation. 

I  "  Form." 

*  A  favorite  theme  of  the  Christian  apologists.  Cf.  long  list 
giTcn  in  the  CUmgntint  Reccgnittotu,  X.  aa. 


admits  that  himself^  the  author  and  maker  of 
the  image,  is  a  mortal  man.  Nay,  they  even 
show  the  graves  and  monuments  of  those  whom 
they  deem  immortal,  and  bestow  divine  honors 
on  the  dead :  not  knowing  that  that  which  is 
truly  blessed  and  incorruptible  needs  no  dis- 
tinction which  perishable  men  can  give  :  for  that 
Being,  who  is  seen  by  the  mental  eye,  and  con- 
ceived by  the  intellect  alone,  requires  to  be 
distinguished  by  no  external  form,  and  admits 
no  figure  to  represent  its  character  and  likeness. 
But  the  honors  of  which  we  speak  are  given  to 
those  who  have  yielded  to  the  power  of  death : 
they  once  were  men,  and  tenants,  while  they 
lived,  of  a  mortal  body. 

CHAPTER  V. 

TTiat  Christy  the  Son  of  God^  created  All  Things y 
and  has  appointed  to  Every  Thing  the  Term 
of  its  Existence, 

But  why  do  I  defile  my  tongue  with  unhal- 
lowed words,  when  my  object  is  to  soimd  the 
praises  of  the  true  God  ?  Rather  let  me  cleanse 
myself,  as  it  were,  from  this  bitter  draught  by 
the  pure  stream  which  flows  from  the  everlast- 
ing fountain  of  the  virtue  ^  of  that  God  who  is 
the  object  of  my  praise.  Be  it  my  special 
province  to  glorify  Christ,  as  well  by  the  actions 
of  my  life,  as  by  that  thanksgiving  which  is  due 
to  him  for  the  manifold  and  signal  blessings 
which  he  has  bestowed.  I  affirm,  therefore, 
that  he'  has  laid  the  foundations  of  this  uni- 
verse ;  and  conceived  the  race  of  men,  ordain- 
ing these  things  by  his  word.  And  immediately 
he  transferred  our  newly  created  parents  (igno- 
rant at  first,  according  to  his  will,  of  good  and 
evil)  to  a  happy  region,  abounding  in  flowers 
and  fruits  of  every  kind.'  At  length,  however, 
he  appointed  them  a  seat  on  earth  befltting 
creatures  endued  ivith  reason;  and  then  un- 
folded to  their  faculties,  as  intelligent  beings^ 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Then,  too, 
he  bade  the  race  increase;  and  each  healthy 
region  of  the  world,  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  the 
circumambient  ocean,  became  the  dwelling-place 
of  men;  while  with  this  increase  of  numbers 
the  invention  of  the  useful  arts  went  hand  in 

»  Or  "perfections." 

*  "  To  be  referred  not  to  the  preceding  '  Chrbt '  but  .  .  .  the 
supreme God."^ — Htin.  {}). 

'  [Constantsne  seems  to  have  supposed  the  Paradise  of  our  first 
parents  to  be  somewhere  apart  from  this  earth.  In  this  fanciful 
tdea,  which  is  obviously  indefensible  from  Scripture  he  is  counte- 
nanced by  the  opinions  of  Tertullian,  Tatian,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Origen,  Valentinian,  and  Terome,  some  cS  whom  placed  it  in 
or  above  tlw  third  heaven,  otnera  in  the  fourth,  others  again  in  a 
world  superior  to  the  present,  &c.  See  the  note  of  Valesius.  who 
quotes  from  some  of  tnese  Fathers.  In  reference  to  what  follows, 
we  may  ask,  Was  Constantine  acquainted  with,  or  does  he  avoid 
noticmg,  tms  circumstances  of  the  fall? — ^<V*]  An*.  Constan- 
tine like  many  another  to  our  own  day  seems  to  regard  the  "  fall " 
as  a  fall  upwards — that  complacent  optimism  which  ignores  Scrip- 
ture and  Schopenhauer  alike. 
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hand.  Meantime  the  various  species  of  in- 
ferior^ animals  increased  in  due  proportion, 
each  kind  discovering  some  characteristic  qual- 
ity, the  special  gift  of  nature :  the  tame  dis- 
tinguished by  gendeness  and  obedience  to  man ; 
the  wild  by  strength  and  swiftness,  and  an  in- 
stinctive foresight  which  warned  them  to  escape 
from  peril.  The  gentler  animals  he  placed 
entirely  beneath  man's  protecting  care,  but 
entailed  on  him  the  necessity  of  strife  with 
those  of  fiercer  nature.  He  next  created  the 
feathered  race,  manifold  in  number,  diverse  in 
•character  and  habits ;  brilliant  with  every  variety 
of  color,  and  endued  with  native  powers  of 
melody.  Finally,  having  arranged  with  wise 
discrimination  whatever  else  the  compass  of  this 
world  contains,  and  having  assigned  to  every 
<:reature  the  stated  term  of  its  existence,  he 
thus  completed  the  beautiful  order  of  the  per- 
fect whole. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Falsity  of  the  General  Opinion  respecting 
Fate^  is  proved  by  the  Consideration  of 
Human  Laws,  and  by  the  Works  of  Creation, 
the  Course  of  which  is  not  Fortuitous,  but 
according  to  an  Orderly  Arrangement  which 
tvinces  die  Design  of  the  Creator, 

The  great  majority,  however,  in  their  folly, 
ascribe  the  regulation  of  the  universe  to  nature, 
while  some  imagine  fate,  or  accident,'  to  be  the 
^ause.  With  regard  to  those  who  attribute  the 
control  of  all  things  to  fate,  they  know  not  that 
in  using  this  term  they  utter  a  mere  word,  but 
designate  no  active  power,  nor  anything  which 
has  real  and  substantial  existence.  For  what 
can  this  fate  be,  considered  in  itself,  if  nature 
be  the  first  cause  of  all  things  ?  Or  what  shall 
we  suppose  nature  itself  to  be,  if  the  law  of  fate 
be  inviolable  ?  Indeed,  the  very  assertion  that 
there  is  a  law  of  fate  implies  that  such  law  is 
the  work  of  a  legislator :  if,  therefore,  fate  itself 

*  Without  the  Aoyof ,  i.e.  inarticulate  or  (at  here)  irrational. 

>  For  a  fuU  disctission  of  various  definitions  and  usage  of  the 
word  Fate  (i|  ctptapiitfifi|)  in  Greek  philosophy,  compare  Zeller, 
Stoics,  E^uureantt  and  Sctptict  (Lond.  x88o).  p.  1^x71,  notes. 

*  avr^l&aroF.  The  usual  word  for  chance  or  accident  is  rvxif* 
These  may  be  here,  as  is  often  the  case,  simple  synonyms,  but  both 
words  are  used  in  the  same  phrase  later  in  such  way  as  to  suggest 
that  rvxn  is  parallel  with  "fate"  rather  than  ''chance"  in  the 
author's  mind.  avrbM^aroi^  seems  to  be  used  of  "  self-originating," 
rvxn  of  originating  from  some  unknown  cause  or  without  any  cause. 
The  former  is  the  modem,  self-energised,  "  lift-yourseWes-by-your- 
own-boot-straps  "  evolution.  The  latter  is  a  form  of  agnosticism. 
Aristotle  pittaph.  to.  8)  defines  chance  {rv^r\)  as  a  ''  cause  by 
accident "  («v/ul^c^v|<o«) ,  or  more  literally  "  coincidence,"  which  is 
substantially  what  Janet  {Finai  Causes,  1878,  p.  19)  means  by  defin- 
ing chance  as  the  coincidence  of  causes.  At  the  end  of  the  same  chap- 
ter Aristotle  uses  avr6»arov  in  contrast  with  tvx>?  —  "  rv^if  or  even 
avr^Marov,"  which  has  been  rendered  (M'Mahon)  **  chance  or  even 
spontaneity."  In  modern  phrase  those  who  hold  these  three  various 
views  of  the  universe  mi{(ht  be  characterised  as  "  material  evolution- 
ists," "  transcendental  idealists,"  and  "  philosophiod  (or  perhaps 
'agnostic*}  evoludonists.'* 


be  a  law,  it  must  be  a  law  devised  by  God.  All 
things,  therefore,  are  subject  to  God,  and  noth- 
ing is  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  power.  If  it 
be  said  that  fate  is  the  wilP  of  God,  and  is  so 
considered,  we  admit  the  fact.  But  in  what 
respect  do  justice,*  or  self-control,'  or  the  other 
virtues,  depend  on  fate  ?  From  whence,  if  so, 
do  their  contraries,  as  injustice  and  intemper- 
ance, proceed?  For  vice  has  its  origin  from 
nature,  not  from  fate;  and  virtue  is  the  due 
regulation  of  natural  character  and  disposition. 
But,  granting  that  the  varied  results  of  actions, 
whether  right  or  erroneous  in  themselves,  de- 
pend on  fortune  or  fate  :  in  what  sense  can  the 
general  principle  of  justice,*  the  principle  of  ren- 
dering to  every  one  his  due,  be  ascribed  to  fate  ?  " 
Or  how  can  it  be  said  that  laws,  encouragements 
to  virtue  and  dissuasives  from  what  is  evil,  praise, 
blame,  punishment,  in  short  whatever  operates 
as  a  motive  to  virtue,  and  deters  from  the  prac- 
tice of  vice,  derive  their  origin  from  fortune  or 
accident,  and  not  rather  from  that  of  justice,* 
which  is  a  characteristic  attribute  of  the  God  of 
providence  ?  For  the  events  which  befall  men  are 
consequent  upon  the  tenor  of  their  lives.  Hence 
pestilence  or  sedition,  famine  and  plenty,  suc- 
ceed in  turn,  declaring  plainly  and  emphatically 
that  all  these  things  are  regulated  with  reference 
to  our  course  of  life.  For  the  Divine  Being  de- 
lights in  goodness,  but  turns  with  aversion  from 
all  impiety ;  looks  with  acceptance  on  the  hum- 
ble spirit,  but  abhors  presumption,  and  that  pride 
which  exalts  itself  above  what  becomes  a  crea- 
ture. And  though  the  proofs  of  these  truths  are 
clear  and  manifest  to  our  sight,  they  appear  in  a 
still  stronger  light,  when  we  collect,  and  as  it 
were  concentrate  our  thoughts  within  ourselves, 
and  ponder  their  causes  with  deep  attention. 
I  say,  then,  that  it  becomes  us  to  lead  a  life 
of  modesty  and  gentleness,  not  suffering  our 
thoughts  to  rise  proudly  above  our  natural  con- 
dition, and  ever  mindful  that  God  Is  near  us, 

>i.e.  "plan." 

*  <uc«uoowi{,  better  "  righteousness,"  *'  correctness  of  thinking, 
feeling,  and  actmg  "  (Thayer,  Lsx.  p.  149} .    So  its  opposite  men- 
eabelow  (aSixia)  is  better "  unrighteousness,"  as  generally  i 


tion 

the  revised  English  version  of  the  N.  T.,  *'  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness "  (Luke  xvi.  9,  e.g.).  The  word  means  more  than  our  "just." 
"more,"  as  Socrates  said  (Plat.  j?#/.  i.  331),  "than  to  speuc  toe 
truth  and  pay  your  debts."  Righteousness  is  the  better  translatioa, 
but  we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  that  it  has  generally  been  rendered 
justice  in  translations  of  the  philosophers. 

'  o'w^pocrvin?,  temperance,  vs.  aicoAauria,  intemjperance,  below; 
soundness  of  mind  vs.  insanity  (cf.  use  in  Acts  zxvl  25,  and  of  verb 
in  Mark  v.  13:  Luke  viii.  3^;  also  use  in  Plato,  i?r/.  33a,  &c.): 
self-control  vs.  unbridled  desire.  This  same  contrast  of  cTM^pooirrn 
and  aKoKamria  is  found  in  Aristotle,  Eth.  a,  vii.  3;  7,  vii.  x;  and 
especially  7,  ix.  5. 

'  r\  Jiicaioi',  net  £iicato<rvKi|. 

V  This  is  very  free,  and  follows  translation  of  Valesius  and  170Q 
text.  /70P  marg.  translates  more  literallv^ "  But  either  crimes,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  brave  performances,  which  are  [the  property]  of 
a  good  and  right  purpose  of  mind,  if  they  happen  sometimes  one 
way,  at  others  another,"  and  Moh.  somewhat  similarly.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  it  should  read:  "  Granted  that  either  evil  actions  proceeding 
from  a  good  and  upright  will,  or  contrariwise,  good  actions  [from  an 
evil  will]  which  issue  directly  contrary  [to  their  own  nature  or  to 
just  expectation]  may  be  ascribed  to  chance  or  fiite,  how  can  the 
right,"  &c.  *  <uc«M09vnr. 
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and  is  the  observer  of  all  our  actions.  But  let  us 
still  farther  test  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that 
the  order  of  the  universe  depends  on  chance  *  or 
accident.^  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  stars 
and  other  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth  and  sea, 
fire  and  wind,  water  and  air,  the  succession  of 
the  seasons,  the  recurrence  of  summer  and  win- 
ter, that  all  these  have  an  undesigned  and  for- 
tuitous existence,  and  not  rather  that  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  creative  hand  of  God?  Some, 
indeed,  are  so  senseless  as  to  say  that  most  of 
these  things  have  been  devised  by  mankind  be- 
cause of  their  need  of  them.  Let  it  be  admitted 
that  this  opinion  has  a  semblance  of  reason  in 
regard  to  earthly  and  corruptible  things  (though 
Nature  herself  supplies  every  good  with  a  lavish 
hand)  ;  yet  can  we  believe  that  things  which  are 
immortal  and  unchangeable  are  the  inventions 
of  men?  These,  indeed,  and  all  things  else 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  and 
comprehended  by  the  intellect  ^  alone,  receive 
their  being,  not  from  the  material  life  of  man, 
but  from  the  intellectual  and  eternal  essence  of 
God.  Again,  the  orderly  arrangement  of  these 
things  is  the  work  of  his  providence :  for  in- 
stance, that  the  day,  deriving  radiance  from  the 
sun,  is  bright;  that  night  succeeds  his  setting, 
and  the  starry  host"  by  which  night  itself  is 
redeemed  from  total  darkness.  And  what  shaU 
we  say  of  the  moon,  which  when  most  distant 
from,  and  opposite  to  the  sun,  is  filled  with  light, 
but  wanes  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  her 
approach  to  him?  Do  not  these  things  mani- 
festly evince  the  intelligence  ^  and  sagacious  wis- 
dom of  God  ?  Add  to  this  that  needful  warmth 
of  the  solar  rays  which  ripens  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  the  currents  of  wind,  so  conducive  to  the 
fertili^  of  the  seasons ;  the  cool  and  refreshing 
showers;  and  the  harmony  of  all  these  things 
in  accordance  with  which  all  are  reasonably  and 
systematically  conducted :  lastly,  the  everlasting 
order  of  the  planets,  which  return  to  the  self- 
same place  at  their  appointed  times :  are  not  all 
these,  as  well  as  the  perfect  ministry  of  the  stars, 
obedient  to  a  divine  law,  evident  proofs  of  the 
ordinance  ^^  of  Grod  ?  Again,  do  the  mountain 
heights,  the  deep  and  hollow  valleys,  the  level 
and  extensive  plains,  useful  as  they  are,  as  well 
as  pleasing  to  the  eye,  appear  to  exist  inde- 
pendently of  the  will  of  God?  Or  do  not  the 
proportion  and  alternate  succession  of  land  and 
water,  serviceable,  the  one  for  husbandry,  the 
other  for  the  transport  of  such  foreign  products 


•  TVX1*  "  avrrf^arov. 

^'  ¥69%  was  not  narrowed  to  the  mere  intellectual  functions. 
"  Intellectual "  is  not  to  be  taken  of  brain  function  only,  but  of 
brain  and  heart,  —  real  knowing,  as  against  the  "  intellectuation" 
which  men  nowadays  try  to  force  the  word  "  know  "  to  mean. 

"  *   Quire  of  the  sUrs/'  /700. 

**  The  "  ^4y^  «i^ia9«ro«  ^  of  Pbilo,  frcouent  in  Alexandrian 
theoloffians.    It  is  the  unuttered  thought  vs.  tne  expressed  word. 

'*  Fore-ordination,  or  plan. 


as  we  need,  afford  a  clear  demonstration  of  his 
exact  and  proportionate  providential  care  ?  For 
instance,  the  mountains  contain  a  store  of  water, 
which  the  level  ground  receives,  and  after  im- 
bibing sufficient  for  the  renovation  of  the  soil, 
sends  forth  the  residue  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
in  turn  passes  it  onward  to  the  ocean.  And  still 
we  dare  to  say  that  all  these  things  happen  by 
chance  "  and  accident ;  unable  though  we  be  to 
show  by  what  shape  or  form  this  chance  is  char- 
acterized ;  a  thing  which  has  no  foundation  either 
in  intellect  or  sense  existence;  which  rings  in 
our  ears  as  the  mere  sound  of  an  unsubstantial 
name ! 

CHAPTER  VII. 

In  regard  to  Things  above  our  Comprehension, 
we  should  glortfy  the  Creator^ s  Wisdom^  and 
attribute  their  Causes  to  him  alone,  and  not 
to  Chance. 

In  fact,  this  word  "  chance  "  is  the  expression 
of  men  who  think  in  haphazard  and  illogical 
fashion;  who  are  unable  to  understand  the 
causes  of  these  things,  and  who,  owing  to  the 
feebleness  of  their  own  apprehensions,  conceive 
that  those  things  for  which  they  cannot  assign  a 
reason,  are  ordered  without  reason.  There  are, 
unquestionably,  some  things  which  possess  won- 
derful natural  properties,  and  the  full  apprehen- 
sion of  which  is  very  difficult :  for  example,  the 
nature  of  hot  springs.  For  no  one  can  easily 
explain  the  cause  of  so  powerful  a  fire ;  and  it 
is  indeed  surprising  that  though  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  body  of  cold  water,  it  loses  none 
of  its  native  heat.  These  phenomena  appear  to 
be  of  rare  occurrence  throughout  the  world, 
being  intended,  I  am  persuaded,  to  afford  to 
mankind  convincing  evidence  of  the  power  of 
that  Providence  which  ordains  that  two  directly 
opposite  natures,  heat  and  cold,  should  thus  pro- 
ceed from  the  self-same  source.  Many  indeed, 
yea,  numberless,  are  the  gifb  which  God  has 
bestowed  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  man ; 
and  of  these  the  fruit  of  the  olive-tree  and  the 
vine  deserve  especial  notice;  the  one  for  its 
power  of  renovating  and  cheering  the  soul,^  the 
other  because  it  ministers  to  our  enjoyment,  and 
is  likewise  adapted  for  the  cure  of  bodily  disease. 
Marvelous,  too,  is  the  course  of  rivers,  flowing 
night  and  day  with  unceasing  motion,  and  pre- 
senting a  type  of  ever-flowing,  never-ceasing  life : 
and  equally  wonderful  is  the  alternate  succession 
of  day  and  night. 

^  avT^IAArov. 

>  ^X^  »  "  soul.'*  In  the  absence'  of  a  proper  Biblical  psychol- 
ogy the  word  has  been  most  sadly  abused  in  translations.  The  onlv 
way  back  to  a  proper  conception  of  the  words  "  spirit  '*  and  "  soul  ' 
and  "  life/'  &c.,  is  to  re-establish  a  uniform  rendering  for  them.  It 
is  as  bad  as  the  rendering  of  our  English  version,  where  nephtth 
(=  ^vxn)  is  rendeied  "  life." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

That  God  bestows  an  Abundant  Supply  of  what- 
ever is  suited  to  the  Wants  of  Man,  and  min- 
isters but  sparingly  to  his  Pleasures  ;  in  Both 
Cases  with  a  View  to  his  Advantage, 

Let  what  has  been  said  suffice  to  prove  that 
nothing  exists  without  reason  and  intelligence, 
and  that  reason  itself  and  providence  are  of 
God.  It  is  he  who  has  also  distributed  the 
metals,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  the  rest,  in 
due  proportion ;  ordaining  an  abundant  supply 
of  those  which  would  be  most  needed  and  gen- 
erally employed,  while  he  dispensed  those  which 
serve  the  purposes  merely  of  pleasure  in  adorn- 
ment of  luxury  with  a  liberal  and  yet  a  sparing 
hand,  holding  a  mean  between  parsimony  and 
profusion.  For  the  searchers  for  metals,  were 
those  which  are  employed  for  ornament  pro- 
cured in  equal  abundance  with  the  rest,  would 
be  impelled  by  avarice  to  despise  and  neglect  to 
gather  those  which,  like  iron  or  copper,  are  ser- 
viceable for  husbandry,  or  house-building,  or  the 
equipment  of  ships ;  and  would  care  for  those 
only  which  conduce  to  luxury  and  a  superfluous 
excess  of  wealth.  Hence  it  is,  as  they  say,  that 
the  search  for  gold  and  silver  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  than  that  for  any  other  metals, 
the  violence  of  the  toil  thus  acting  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  violence  of  the  desire.  And  how 
many  instances  might  still  further  be  enumerated 
of  the  workings  of  that  Divine  Providence  which, 
in  all  the  gifts  which  it  has  so  unsparingly  con- 
ferred upon  us,  plainly  urges  us  to  the  practice 
of  self-control  and  all  other  virtues,  and  leads 
us  away  from  unbefitting  covetousness  !  To  trace 
the  secret  reasons  of  all  these  things  is  indeed  a 
task  which  exceeds  the  power  of  human  faculties. 
For  how  can  the  intellect  of  a  frail  and  perish- 
able being  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  perfect 
truth,  or  apprehend  in  its  purity  the  counsel  of 
God  from  the  beginning? 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Of  the  Philosophers y  who  fell  into  Mistaken  No- 
tions ^  and  Some  of  them  into  Danger^  by  their 
Desire  of  Universal  Knowledge,  —  Also  of 
the  Doctrines  of  Plato, 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  aim  at  objects  which 
are  within  our  power,  and  exceed  not  the  capac- 
ities of  our  nature.  For  the  persuasive  influence 
of  argument  has  a  tendency  to  draw  most  of 
us  away  from  the  truth  of  things,  which  has 
happened  to  many  philosophers,  who  have  em- 
ployed themselves  in  reasoning,  and  the  study 
of  natural   science,  and  who,  as  often  as  the 


magnitude  of  the  subject  surpasses  their  powers 
of  investigation,  adopt  various  devices  for  obscur- 
ing the  truth.  Hence  their  diversities  of  judg- 
ment, and  contentious  opposition  to  each  others* 
doctrines,  and  this  notwithstanding  their  pre- 
tensions to  wisdom.  Hence,  too,  popular  com- 
motions have  arisen,  and  severe  sentences, 
passed  by  those  in  power,  apprehensive  of  the 
overthrow  of  hereditary  institutions,  have  proved 
destructive  to  many  of  the  disputants  themselves. 
Socrates,  for  example,  elated  by  his  skill  in  ar- 
gumentation, indulging  his  power  of  making  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,^  and  playing 
continually  with  the  subtleties  of  controversy, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  slander  of  his  own  country- 
men and  fellow-citizens.  Pythagoras,  too,  who 
laid  special  claim  to  the  virtues  of  silence  and* 
self-control,  was  convicted  of  ^sehood.  For 
he  declared  to  the  Italians  that  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  received  during  his  travels  in 
Egypt,  and  which  had  long  before  been  divulged 
by  the  priests  of  that  nation,  were  a  personal 
revelation  to  himself  from  God.  Lastly,  Plato 
himself,  the  gentlest  and  most  refined  of  all, 
who  first  essayed  to  draw  men's  thoughts  from 
sensible  to  intellectual  and  eternal  objects,  and 
taught  them  to  aspire  to  sublimer  speculations, 
in  the  first  place  declared,  with  truth,  a  God  ex- 
alted above  every  essence,  but  to  him  he  added 
also  a  second,  distinguishing  them  numerically  as 
two,  though  both  possessing  one  perfection,  and 
the  being  of  the  second  Deity  proceeding  from  * 
the  first.  For  he  is  the  creator  and  controller 
of  the  universe,  and  evidently  supreme :  while 
the  second,  as  the  obedient  agent  of  his  com- 
mands, refers  the  origin  of  all  creation  to  him 
as  the  cause.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with 
the  soundest  reason,  we  may  say  that  there  is 
one  Being  whose  care  and  providence  are  over 
all  things,  even  God  the  Word,  who  has  ordered 
all  things ;  but  the  Word  being  God  himself  is 
also  the  Son  of  God.  For  by  what  name  can 
we  designate  him  except  by  this  title  of  the 
Son,  without  falling  into  the  most  grievous 
error?  For  the  Father  of  all  things  is  properly 
considered  the  Father  of  his  own  Word.  Thus 
far,  then,  Plato's  sentiments  were  sound ;  but  in 
what  follows  he  appears  to  have  wandered  from 
the  truth,  in  that  he  introduces  a  plurality  of 
gods,  to  each  of  whom  he  assigns  specific 
forms.  And  this  has  given  occasion  to  still 
greater  error  among  the  unthinking  portion  of 

^  This  is  almost  identically  the  fonn  of  what  Socrates  (^/0/.  c 
9)  declared  to  be  the  falsehood  circulated  by  his  enemies  to  his 
prqudice.     "  But  far  more  dangerous  are  those  who  began  when 

Jrou  were  children  and  took  possession  of  your  minds  with  their 
alsehoods,  telling  of  one  Socrates,  a  wise  man  who  .  .  .  made  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause"  (A^yot^,  "  reason **}»  Tr.  Jowett,  x 
(1874),  3x6.  This  example  does  peculiar  discredit  either  to  the 
learning  or  the  mental  honesty  of  the  author. 

*  Rather  "  deriving  existence  from,"  "  proceeding  firom,**  gives 
strict  idea,  but  may  be  confounded  with  the  technical  "  proceeding 
from  "  of  the  "  filioque  "  controverqr*  which  is  quite  anotlier  phrase. 
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mankind,  who  pay  no  regard  to  the  providence 
of  the  Supreme  Grod,  but  worship  images  of  their 
own  devising,  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  or 
other  living  beings.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
transcendent  nature  and  admirable  learning  of 
this  philosopher,  tinged  as  they  were  with  such 
errors  as  these,  were  by  no  means  free  from  im- 
purity and  alloy.  And  yet  he  seems  to  me  to 
retract,  and  correct  his  own  words,  when  he 
plainly  declares  that  a  rational  soul  is  the  breath ' 
of  God,  and  divides  all  things  into  two  classes, 
intellectual  and  sensible :  [the  one  simple,  the 
other]  *  consisting  of  bodily  structure ;  the  one 
comprehended  by  the  inteUect  alone,  the  other 
estimated  by  the  judgment  and  the  senses.  The 
former  class,  therefore,  which  partakes  of  the 
divine  spirit,  and  is  uncompounded  and  imma- 
terial, is  eternal,  and  inherits  everlasting  life; 
but  the  latter,  being  entirely  resolved  into  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  has  no  share 
in  everlasting  life.  He  &rther  teaches  the  ad- 
mirable doctrine,  that  those  who  have  passed  a 
life  of  virtue,  that  is,  the  spirits  of  good  and 
holy  men,  are  enshrined,  after  their  separation 
from  the  body,  in  the  fairest  mansions  of  heaven. 
A  doctrine  not  merely  to  be  admired,  but  profit- 
able too.'  For  who  can  believe  in  such  a  state- 
ment, and  aspire  to  such  a  happy  lot,  without 
desiring  to  practice  righteousness  and  temper- 
ance, and  to  turn  aside  from  vice  ?  Consistently 
with  this  doctrine  he  represents  the  spirits  of 
the  wicked  as  tossed  like  wreckage  on  the  streams 
of  Acheron  and  Pyriphlegethon. 


CHAFFER  X. 

Of  those  who  reject  the  Doctrines  of  Philoso- 
phers y  as  well  as  those  of  Scripture :  and  that 
we  ought  to  believe  the  Poets  in  All  Things ^ 
or  disbelieve  them  in  AIL 

There  are,  however,  some  persons  so  in&t- 
uated,  that  when  they  meet  with  such  sentiments 
as  these,  they  are  neither  converted  or  alarmed  : 
nay,  they  even  treat  them  with  contempt  and 
scorn,  as  if  they  listened  to  the  inventions  of 
fable;  applauding,  perhaps,  the  beauty  of  the 
eloquence,  but  abhorring  the  severity  of  the  pre- 
cepts. And  yet  they  give  credence  to  the  fic- 
tions of  the  pK)ets,  and  make  both  civilized  and 

»  "  Spirit." 

*  "  Tne  one  simple  "  is  not  in  the  text,  but  is  a  conjectural  addi- 
tion of  Valesius.  followed  bv  most  tnuislators.  "Consisting  of 
bodily  stracture  seems  possiSly  to  be  an  epexegetical  phrase  relat- 
ing to  the  "  all  things  "  which  he  divides  into  intellectual  and  sen- 
sible, making  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  sensible  to  have  bodily 
(somatic)  structure.  "  All  things,"  or  "  the  universe,"  a  plural 
technical  term,  is  regarded  as  his  mind  passes  to  the  explanation  as 
'*  the  all."  This  psychological  probability  appears  a  sunpler  solu- 
tion than  the  various  textual  conjectures. 

'  Heinichen  suspects  that  there  has  been  an  inversion  of  words 
here,  and  that  it  should  have  been,  "  He  further  teaches  the  admi- 
rable and  profitable  doctrine,"  and  "  a  doctrine  not  merely  to  be  ad- 
mired "  omitted. 


barbarous'  countries  ring  with  exploded  and 
false  tales.  For  the  poets  assert  that  the  judg- 
ment of  souls  after  death  is  committed  to  men 
whose  parentage  they  ascribe  to  the  gods,'  ex- 
toUing  their  righteousness  and  impartiality  and 
represent  them  as  guardians  of  the  dead.  The 
same  poets  describe  the  battles  of  the  gods  and 
certain  usages  of  war  among  them,  and  speak 
of  them  as  subject  to  the  power  of  fate.  Some 
of  these  deities  they  picture  to  us  as  cruel, 
others  as  strangers  to  all  care  for  the  human 
race,  and  others  again  as  hateful  in  their  char- 
acter. They  introduce  them  also  as  mourning 
the  slaughter  of  their  own  children,  thus  imply- 
ing their  inability  to  succor,  not  strangers  merely, 
but  those  most  dear  to  them.  They  describe 
them,  too,  as  subject  to  human  passions,  and 
sing  of  their  battles  and  wounds,  their  joys  and 
sorrows.  And  in  all  this  they  appear  worthy 
of  belief.*  For  if  we  suppose  them  to  be 
moved  by  a  divine  impulse  to  attempt  the  poetic 
art,  we  are  bound  to  believe  them  and  to  be 
persuaded  of  what  they  utter  under  this  inspira- 
tion. They  speak,  then,  of  the  calamities  to 
which  their  divinities  are  subject;  calamities 
which  of  course  are  altogether  true  !  But  it 
will  be  objected  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  poets 
to  lie,  since  the  peculiar  province  of  poetry  is  to 
charm  *  the  spirits  of  the  hearers,  while  the  very 
essence  of  truth  is  that  things  told  be  in  reality 
exactly  what  they  are  said  to  be.'  Let  us  grant 
that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  poetry  occasionally 
to  conceal  the  truth.  But  they  who  speak  false- 
hood do  it  not  without  an  object;  being  in- 
fluenced either  by  a  desire  of  personal  gain  or 
advantage,  or  possibly,  being  conscious  of  some 
evil  conduct,  they  are  induced  to  disguise  the 
truth  by  dread  of  the  threatening  vengeance  of 
the  laws.  But  surely  it  were  possible  for  them 
(in  my  judgment),  by  adhering  faithfiilly  to 
truth  at  least  while  treating  of  the  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  avoid  the  guilt  at  once  of 

falsehood  and  impiety.  ) 

j 

>  "  All  the  Greek-speaking  world,  and  foreign  lands  as  well." 

*  Rhadamanthus  was  a  son  of  Jove  (or  Vulcan)  and  Europa. 
Cf.  Horn.  //.  14.  399;  Od.  4.  564,  7.  333. 

*  [There  can  oe  no  doubt  (though  the  fact  is  not  immediately 
apparent  from  the  wording  of  the  text),  that  the  spirit  of  this  pas- 
sage is  ironical.  —  Bag,'\ 

«  Rather  "cheat.'^^or  "delude."  Mr.  Charies  Dudley  Warner, 
essayist  and  novelist,  says  in  an  interesdng  essay  on  the  relation  of 
fiction  to  life,  that  the  object  of  fiction  is  to  produce  illusions,  and 
the  test  of  its  art  is  its  power  to  produce  such  illusion. 

*  There  b  a  temptation  here  to  adopt  the  translation  of  MoU. 
**  Truth  lies  in  the  fiction,  however,  when  what  is  told  correspond* 
to  reality.*'  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  lecture,  eoes  on  to  say  that  the^  ob- 
ject of  fiction  is  to  reveal  what  is,  —  not  the  base  and  sordid  thinjgs 
only  or  peculiarly,  but  the  best  possibilities,  and  gives  an  exquisite 
exposition  of  the  uct  that  the  iaealism  of  true  fiction  is  simply  the 
rexilism  of  the  nobler  characteristics  and  truths.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  object  of  fiction  or  poetry  as  art  is  toproduce  the  image,— fill 
the  whole  personality  with  a  picture.  Tnis  is  only  gained  in  ita 
highest  form  when  every  detail  exactly  corresponds  to  truth  or 
reality.  The  function  of  fiction  is  not  illusion,  but  realisation.  Its 
object  is  the  reproduction  of  truth.  Molz.  makes  Constantine  say 
that  fiction  is  true  when  it  corresponds  to  reality,  though  the  forms 
be  not  historical  or  actual.  This  is  a  true  observation, but  not  what 
Constantine  says.   He  says  in  substance,  with  Mr.  Warner,  that  the 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

On  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  in  the  Flesh ;  its 

Nature  and  Cause} 

Whoever,  then,  has  pursued  a  course  un- 
worthy of  a  life  of  virtue,  and  is  conscious  of 
having  lived  an  irregular  and  disorderly  life,  let 
him  repent,  and  turn  with  enlightened  spiritual 
vision  to  God;  and  let  him  abandon  his  past 
career  of  wickedness,  content  if  he  attain  to 
wisdom  even  in  his  declining  years.  We,  how- 
ever, have  received  no  aid  from  human  instruc- 
tion; nay,  whatever  graces  of  character  are 
esteemed  of  good  report  by  those  who  have 
understanding,  are  entirely  the  gift  of  God. 
And  I  am  able  to  oppose  no  feeble  buckler 
against  the  deadly  weapons  of  Satan's  armory ; 
I  mean  the  knowledge  I  possess  of  those 
things  which  are  pleasing  to  him :  and  of  these 
I  will  select  such  as  are  appropriate  to  my  pres- 
ent design,  while  I  proceed  to  sing  the  praises 
of  the  Father  of  all.  But  do  thou,  O  Christ, 
Saviour  of  mankind,  be  present  to  aid  me  in 
my  hallowed  task !  Direct  the  words  which 
celebrate  thy  virtues,'  and  instruct  me  worthily 
to  sound  thy  praises.  And  now,  let  no  one 
expect  to  listen  to  the  graces  of  elegant  lan- 
guage :  for  well  I  know  that  the  nerveless  elo- 
quence of  those  who  speak  to  charm  the  ear, 
and  whose  aim  is  rather  applause  than  sound 
argument,  is  distasteful  to  hearers  of  sound 
judgment.  It  is  asserted,  then,  by  some  pro- 
lane  and  senseless  persons,  that  Christ,  whom  we 
worship,  was  justly  condemned  to  death,  and  that 
he  who  is  the  author  of  life  to  all,  was  himself 
deprived  of  life.  That  such  an  assertion  should 
be  made  by  those  who  have  once  dared  to  enter 
the  paths  of  impiety,  who  have  cast  aside  all 
fear,  and  all  thought  of  concealing  their  own 
depravity,  is  not  surprising.  But  it  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  folly  itself  that  they  should  be 
able,  as  it  seems,  really  to  persuade  themselves 
that  the  incorruptible  God  yielded  to  the  vio- 
lence of  men,  and  not  rather  to  that  love  alone 
which  he  bore  to  the  human  race :  that  they 
should  fail  to  perceive  that  divine  magnanimity 
and  forbearance  is  changed  by  no  insult,  is 
moved  from  its  intrinsic  steadfastness  by  no 
revilings ;  but  is  ever  the  same,  breaking  down 
and  repelling,  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  the  savage  fierceness  of  those  who 
assail  it.  The  gracious  kindness  of  God  had 
determined  to  abolish  iniquity,  and  to  exalt 
order  and  justice.    Accordingly,  he  gathered  a 

object  is  to  produce  illusion  or  deceive,  while  the  idea  of  truth  is  just 
the  reverse. 

^  One  MS.  adds.  "  and  concerning  those  who  ^id  not  know  this 
mystery."  In  another  the  chapter  is  divided,  and  this  is  the  headii^ 
otthe  second  part. 

>  Or  "  this  discourse  concerning  virtue.** 


company  of  the  wisest  among  men,'  and  or- 
dained that  most  noble  and  useful  doctrine, 
which  is  calculated  to  lead  the  good  and  blessed 
of  mankind  to  an  imitation  of  his  own  provi- 
dential care.  And  what  higher  blessing  can  we 
speak  of  than  this,  that  God  should  prescribe 
the  way  of  righteousness,  and  make  those  who 
are  counted  worthy  of  his  instruction  like  him- 
self;  that  goodness  might  be  communicated  to 
all  classes  of  mankind,  and  eternal  felicity  be 
the  result?  This  is  the  glorious  victory:  this 
the  true  power :  this  the  mighty  work^  worthy 
of  its  author,  the  restoration  of  all  people  to 
soundness  of  mind :  and  the  glory  of  this  tri- 
umph we  joyfully  ascribe  to  thee,  thou  Saviour 
of  all !  But  thou,  vile  and  wretched  blasphemy, 
whose  glory  is  in  lies  and  rumors  and  calunmy ; 
thy  power  is  to  deceive  and  prevail  with  the 
inexperience  of  youth,  and  with  men  who  still 
retain  the  folly  of  youth.  These  thou  seducest 
from  the  service  of  the  true  God,  and  settest  up 
false  idols  as  the  objects  of  their  worship  and 
their  prayers ;  and  thus  the  reward  of  their  folly 
awaits  thy  deluded  victims :  for  they  calumniate 
Christ,  the  author  of  every  blessing,  who  is  God, 
and  the  Son  of  God.  Is  not  the  worship  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  nations  of  this  world 
worthily  directed  to  that  God,  who,  while  pos- 
sessing boundless  power,  remains  immovably 
true  to  his  own  purpose,  and  retains  undimin- 
ished his  characteristic  kindness  and  love  to 
man  ?  Away,  then,  ye  impious,  for  still  ye  may 
while  vengeance  on  your  transgressions  is  yet 
withheld ;  begone  to  your  sacrifices,  your  feasts, 
your  scenes  of  revelry  and  drunkenness,  wherein, 
under  the  semblance  of  religion,  your  hearts  are 
devoted  to  profligate  enjoyment,  and  pretending 
to  perform  sacrifices,  yourselves  are  the  willing 
slaves  of  your  own  pleasures.  No  knowledge 
have  ye  of  any  good,  nor  even  of  the  first  com- 
mandment of  the  mighty  God,  who  both  de- 
clares his  will  to  man,  and  gives  commission  to 
his  Son  to  direct  the  course  of  human  life,  that 
they  who  have  passed  a  career  of  virtue  and  self- 
control  may  obtain,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  that  Son,  a  second,  yea,  a  blessed  and  happy 
existence.*  I  have  now  declared  the  decree  of 
God  respecting  the  life  which  he  prescribes  to 
man,  neither  ignorantly,  as  many  have  done,  nor 


*  [Alludine  to  the  apostles,  who  are  called  in  the  beginning  of 
ch.  i^,  "the  Dest  men  of  their  age."  Were  ii  our  province  to 
criticise,  we  might  notice  the  contrariety  of  such  expressaoos  as 
these  to  the  account  which  Scripture  ^ves  us  of  those  "  unlearned 
and  ignorant  men,"  the  feeble,  and,  tn  themselves,  fallible  instru- 
ments, whom  God  selected  to  further  his  wondrous  designs  of 
mercy  to  a  ruined  world.  —  i9«r.]  Were  it  in  our  province  to  criti- 
cise the  critic,  we  might  notice  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  and  refer  to  the  whole  Book  of  Proverbs.  Any 
just  conceptbn  of  wisdom  or  true  learning  says  the  same  thing. 
The  man  who  knows  that  God  and  not  ^vcrif  or  rvx?  manages  the 
universe,  is  more  learned  than  the  wisest  of  those  learned  in  things 
which  are  not  so. 

*  Christophorson  extends  ch.  xo  to  this  point,  and  here  introdaces 
ch.  iz,  with  the  heading  "  On  the  coming  of  Our  Lord  in  the  flesh; 
its  nature  and  cause." 
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Testing  on  the  ground  of  opinion  or  conjecture. 
But  it  may  be  that  some  will  ask,  Whence  this 
title  of  Son?  Whence  this  generation  of  which 
we  speak,  if  God  be  indeed  only  One,  and  inca- 
pable of  union  with  another?  We  are,  however, 
to  consider  generation  as  of  two  kinds ;  one  in 
the  way  of  natural  birth,  which  is  known  to  all ; 
the  other,  that  which  is  the  effect  of  an  eternal 
cause,  the  mode  of  which  is  seen  by  the  pre- 
science of  God,  and  by  those  among  men  whom 
he  loves.  For  he  who  is  wise  will  recognize  the 
cause  which  regulates  the  harmony  of  creation. 
Since,  then,  nothing  exists  without  a  cause,  of 
necessity  the  cause  of  existing  substances  pre- 
ceded their  existence.  But  since  the  world  and 
all  things  that  it  contains  exist,  and  are  pre- 
served,* their  preserver,  must  have  had  a  prior 
existence ;  so  that  Christ  is  the  cause  of  preser- 
vation, and  the  preservation  of  things  is  an 
effect :  •  even  as  the  Father  is  the  cause  of  the 
Son,  and  the  Son  the  effect  of  that  cause. 
Enough,  then,  has  been  said  to  prove  his' 
priority  of  existence.  But  how  do  we  explain 
his  descent  to  this  earth,  and  to  men?  His 
motive  in  this,'  as  the  prophets  had  foretold, 
originated  in  his  watchful  care  for  the  interests 
of  all :  for  it  needs  must  be  that  the  Creator 
should  care  for  his  own  works.  But  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  assume  a  terrestrial  body, 
and  to  sojourn  on  this  earth,  the  need  requiring, 
he  devised  for  himself  a  new  mode '  of  birth. 
Conception  was  there,  yet  apart  from  marriage  : 
childbirth,  yet  pure  virginity:  and  a  maiden 
became  the  mother  of  God !  An  eternal 
nature  received  a  beginning  of  temporal  ex- 
istence :  a  sensible  form  of  a  spiritual  es- 
sence, a  material  manifestation  of  incorporeal 
brightness,'  appeared.  Alike  wondrous  were  the 
circumstances  which  attended  this  great  event. 
A  radiant  dove,  like  that  which  flew  from  the 
ark  of  Noah,*®  alighted  on  the  Virgin's  bosom : 

>  Preserved,  preserver,  and  preservation  ^  saved,  saviour,  and 
salvation.  This  represents  the  M.  T.  idea  better  than  the  popular 
conception  which  confuses  Christ  our  Saviour  with  Christ  our  Re- 
deemer. Redemption  was  a  necessary  part  of  his  eflfort  for  our  sal- 
vation, but  the  salvation  itself  was  a  saving,  in  literal  English  pre- 
serving.   We  have  been  redeemed;  we  are  Ming  saved. 

'  iSag,  follows  here  Valesius'  translation  and  note  where  he 
makes  the  word  *'  preservation"  a  conjectural  emendation  of  Scali- 

gtr,  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  omits  trans- 
ting  **  the  cause  of  all  things  that  exist."  But  Htin,  does  not  even 
hint  such  reading,  and  his  text  (followed  also  by  MoU*)^  so  iar  from 
tending  to  disturo  the  whole  meaning,  gives  much  the  more  intelli- 
gent conception.  Christ  is  the  preserver  (saviour)  of  thinn.  Pres- 
ervation ot  things  is  the  effect  of  that  cause,  just  as  the  Father  is 
the  cause  of  the  5on,  and  the  Son  the  effect  of  that  cause.  Therefore 
the  preserver  precedes  created  things  as  a  cause  precedes  its  effect. 

^  Valesius  expresses  a  preference  for  the  reading  KaB6iov  (ad- 
vent) here  instead  of  KaHKov  (universal),  but  the  latter  is  the  read- 
ing of  Heinichen,  and  undoubtedly  correct.  Bag.  has  followed 
Valesius. 

*  **  New  mode  '*  is  a  paraphrase  supported  by  only  one^  MS. 
The  real  meaning  of  v^Bi^v  is  well  expressed  by  Chr.,  ''alienam 
quandam  a  communi  hominum  natura  nascendi  rationem  sibi  ex- 
cogitavit.'*^    Its  usual'  meaning  is  "  illegitimate." 

*  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Heb.  i.  3,  although  a  dilierent 
Greek  word  is  used. 

^  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  regarding  the  dove  which 
according  to  theTiteral  rendering  "flew  from  the  ark  of  Noah." 
Christophorson  (according  to  Valesius)  supposes  it  to  be  that  dove 


and  accordant  with  this  impalpable  union,  purer 
than  chastity,  more  guileless  than  innocence  itself, 
were  the  results  which  followed.  From  infancy 
possessing  the  wisdom  of  God,  received  with 
reverential  awe  by  the  Jordan,  in  whose  waters 
he  was  baptized,  gifted  with  that  royal  unction, 
the  spirit  of  universal  intelligence ;  with  knowl- 
edge and  power  to  perform  miracles,  and  to  heal 
diseases  beyond  the  reach  of  human  art;  he 
yielded  a  swift  and  unhindered  assent  to  the 
prayers  of  men,  to  whose  welfare,  indeed,  his 
whole  life  was  devoted  without  reserve.  His 
doctrines  instilled,  not  prudence  only,"  but  real 
wisdom  :  his  hearers  were  instructed,  not  in  the 
mere  social  virtues,"  but  in  the  ways  which  con- 
duct to  the  spiritual  world ;  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  contemplation  of  immutable  and 
eternal  things,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Father.  The  benefits  which  he  bestowed  were 
no  common  blessings :  for  blindness,  the  gift  of 
sight ;  for  helpless  weakness,  the  vigor  of  health  ; 
in  the  place  of  death,  restoration  to  life  again.  I 
dwell  not  on  that  abundant  provision  in  the  wil- 
derness, whereby  a  scanty  measure  of  food  be- 
came a  complete  and  enduring  supply  ^  for  the 
wants  of  a  mighty  multitude."  Thus  do  we  render 
thanks  to  thee,  our  God  and  Saviour,  according  to 
our  feeble  power ;  unto  thee,  O  Christ,  supreme 
Providence  of  the  mighty  Father,  who  both 
savest  us  from  evil,  and  impartest  to  us  thy 
most  blessed  doctrine :  for  I  say  these  things, 
not  to  praise,  but  to  give  thanks.  For  what 
mortal  is  he  who  shall  worthily  declare  thy 
praise,  of  whom  we  learn  that  thou  didst  from 
nothing  call  creation  into  being,  and  illumine  it 
with  thy  light;  that  thou  didst  regulate  the 
confusion  of  the  elements  by  the  laws  of  har- 
mony and  order?  But  chiefly  we  mark  thy 
loving-kindness,*^  in  that  thou  hast  caused  those 

which  Noah  formerly  sent  out  of  the  ark,  this  dove  being  a  fM;ure  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  was  afterward  to  come  in  the  Virgin.  Terome, 
E^.  ad  Oe.f  also  regards  the  Noachic  dove  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Vales.,  followed  by  17/r  and  Bag.,  prefer  to  translate 
as  it  it  were  "  like  that,"  &c.  This  form  of  the  story,  according  to 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  descends  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  is  according 
to  Valesius  from  the  Apochrypha ;  perhaps,  be  sug^sts,  from  the 
"  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews."  In  later  art  the  dove  is  the  constant 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  often  found  in  pictures  of  the 
annunciation,  e.g.  in  pictures  by  Simeone  Memmi*  I>urer,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  and  many  others.  It  is  found  in  six  of  the  pictures  of  the 
annunciation  given  by  Mrs.  Jameson  (Legends  of  tkt  Madonna , 
p.  165  sq.). 

^1  The  author  seems  to  have  here  a  reference  to  the  Aristotelian 
distinction  between  prudence  and  wisdom  (cf.  Eikics,  6.  y,  7.  8, 
&c.).  It  reminds  of  that  ptassage  (vi.  7,  ed.  Grant  ad.  ii.  Z05-X66), 
where  the  two  are  distinguished  and  defined,  wisdom  being  "  con- 
cerned with  the  immutable,  and  prudence  with  the  variable '';  and  a 
little  farther  along  wisdom  is  distinguished  from  "  statesmanship/* 
i.e.  the  *•  social "  of  Bag.,  which  is  a  form  of  "  prudence"  (tr.  Wil- 
liams, p.  x6o),  and  indeed  (vi.  8.  i)  generically  identical  with 
prudence.  So  again  (z,  a)  "polittciu  art"  is  identified  with 
ethics. 

««  Social  virtues  or  "  political "  virtues.  Cf.  the  "  political  art " 
or  "  statesmanship  "  of  Aristotle. 

u  [  IIoAAoC  ;^^rov,  "  for  a  considerable  time."  This  seems  to  be 
a  rhetorical  addition  to  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle,  scarcely 
to  be  justified  by  the  terms  of  the  inspired  narrative.  —  Bag.\ 

^*  At  this  point  Christophorson  begins  his  chapter  xu.,  "of 
those  who  did  not  know  the  mystery,"  &c. 

1'  The  translator  takes  most  extraordinary  liberties  with  the  word 
"  philanthropy  ";  now  it  is  "  loving-kindness,"  now  "  love  of  their 
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whose  hearts  inclined  to  thee  to  desire  earnestly 
a  divine  and  blessed  life,  and  hast  provided  that, 
like  merchants  of  true  blessings,  they  might  im- 
part to  many  others  the  wisdom  and  good  for- 
tune they  had  received ;  themselves,  meanwhile, 
reaping  the  everlasting  fruit  of  virtue.     Freed 
from  the  trammels  of  vice,  and  imbued  with  the 
love  of  their  fellow-men,  ^ey  keep  mercy  ever 
before  their  eyes,  and  hoping  for  the  promises 
of  faith;*'  devoted  to  modesty,  and  all  those 
virtues  which  the  past  career  of  human  life  had 
thrown  aside  [but  which  were  now  restored  by 
him  whose  providence  is  over  all].^'     No  other 
power  could  be  found  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
such  evils,  and  for  that  spirit  of  injustice  which 
had  heretofore  asserted  its  dominion  over  the 
race  of  men.     Providence,  however,  could  reach 
the  circumstances  even  here,  and  with  ease  re- 
stored whatever  had  been  disordered  by  violence 
and  the  licentiousness  of  human  passion.    And 
this  restoring  power  he  exercised  without  con- 
cealment.     For   he  knew   that,  though  there 
were  some  whose  thoughts  were  able  to  recog- 
nize and  understand   his  power,  others  there 
were  whose  brutish  and  senseless  nature  led  them 
to  rely  exclusively  on  the  testimony  of  their  own 
senses.     In  open  day,  therefore,  that  ly)  one, 
whether  good  or  evil,  might  find  room  for  doubt, 
he  manifested  his  blessed  and  wondrous  heal- 
ing power ;  restoring  the  dead  to  life  again,  and 
renewing  with  a  word  the  powers  of  those  who 
had  been  bereft  of  bodily  sense."    Can  we,  in 
short,  suppose,  that  to  render  the  sea  firm  as 
the  solid  ground,  to  still  the  raging  of  the  storm, 
and  finally  to  ascend  to  heaven,  after  turning  the 
unbelief  of  men  to  steadfast  faith  by  the  per- 
formance of  these  wondrous  acts,  demanded  less 
than  almighty  power,  was  less  than  the  work  of 
God?    Nor  was  the  time  of  his  passion  unac- 
companied by  like  wonders  :  when  the  sun  was 
darkened,  and  the  shades  of  night  obscured  the 
light  of  day.    Then  terror  everywhere  laid  hold 
upon  the  people,  and  the  thought  that  the  end 
of  all  things  was  already  come,  and  that  chaos, 
such  as  had  been  ere  the  order  of  creation  began, 
would  once  more  prevail.     Then,  too,  the  cause 
was  sought  of  so  terrible  an  evil,  and  in  what 
respect  the  trespasses  of  men  had  provoked  the 
wrath  of  Heaven ;  until  God  himself,  who  sur- 
veyed with  calm  dignity  the  arrogance  of  the 
ungodly,    renewed    the    face    of   heaven,  and 

fellow*inen."  and  go  on  in  picturesque  variety,  and  yet  as  appropri- 
ate as  it  is  lacking  in  unifoimity. 

"  Cf.  Rom.  viu.  as;  Gal.  v.  5. 

i'  [The  text,  in  the  last  clause  of  this  passage,  is  undoubtedly 
corrupt.  The  above  is  an  attempt  to  supply  a  probable  sense. — 
Ba£.      This  is  omitted  by  Hein.  from  his  text. 

"  i.e.  healing  the  paralytics.  This,  paraphrased  passafp  reads 
more  literally,  '"bidding  those  bereft  of  sense  J  i.e.  sensation,  feelingj 
to  feel  again.''  Still  it  may  be  that  Molz.  is  right  in  thinking  it 
refers  to  the  senses— seeing,  hearing,  &c.  — as  well  as  feeling, 
though  his  translation  will  hardly  stand:  "and  to  such  as  lacked 
any  of  the  senses  be  granted  the  full  use  of  all  their  senses  again.'* 


adorned  it  with  the  host  of  stars.  Thus  the  be- 
clouded face  of  Nature  was  again  restored  to  her 
pristine  beauty. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  those  who  are  Ignorant  of  this  Mystery;  and 
that  their  Ignorance  is  Voluntary,    The  Bless- 
ings which  await  those  who  know  it,  especially^ 
such  as  die  in  the  Confession  of  the  Faith} 

But  it  will  be  said  by  some,  who  love  to  blas- 
pheme, that  it  was  in  the  power  of  God  to  ame- 
liorate and  soften  the  natural  will  of  man.    What 
better  way,  I  ask,  what  better  method  could  be 
devised,  what  more  effectual  effort  put  forth  for 
reclaiming  evil  man,  than  converse  with  God 
himself?    Was  not  he  visibly  present  to  teach 
them  the  principles  of  virtuous  conduct?    And 
if  the  personal  instructions  of  God  were  without 
effect,  how  much  more,  had  he  continued  ab- 
sent and  unheard  ?    What,  then,  had  power  to 
hinder  this  most  blessed  doctrine?    The  per- 
verse folly  of  man.     For  the  clearness  of  our 
perceptions  is  at  once  obscured,  as  often  as  we 
receive  with  angry  impatience  those  precepts 
which  are  given  for  our  blessing  and  advantage. 
In  truth,  it  was  the  very  choice  of  men  to  disre- 
gard these  precepts,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
commandments  so  distasteful  to  them ;  though, 
had  they  listened,  they  would  have  gained  a 
reward  well  worthy  such  attention,  and  that  not 
for  the  present  only,  but  the  future  life,  which 
is  indeed  the  only  true  life.     For  the  reward  of 
obedience  to  God  is  imperishable  and  everlast- 
ing life,  to  which  they  may  aspire  who  know 
him,'  and  frame  their  course  of  life  so  as  to 
afford  a  pattern  to  others,  and  as  it  were  a  per- 
petual standard  for  the  imitation  of  those  wha 
desire  to  excel  in  virtue.    Therefore  was  the 
doctrine  committed  to  men  of  understanding, 
that  the  truths  which  they  communicated  might 
be  kept  with  care  and  a  pure  conscience  by  the 
meml^ers  of  their  households,  and  that  thus  a 
truthful  and  steadfast  observance  of  God's  com- 
mands might  be  secured,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
that  boldness  in  the  prospect  of  death  which 
springs  from  pure  faith  and  genuine  holiness 
before  God.     He  who  is  thus  armed  can  with- 
stand the  tempest  of  the  world,  and  is  sustained 
even  to  martyrdom  by  the  invincible  power  of 
God,  whereby  he  boldly  overcomes  the  greatest 
terrors,  and  is  accounted  worthy  of  a  crown  of 
glory  by  him  to  whom  he  has  Uius  nobly  testi- 

»  Literally  and  better,  "  through  the  confession."  It  refers  to 
those  who  are  technicalljr  known  as  confessors.  Although  in  gen- 
eral the  distinction  prevails  by  which  those  who  have  suffered,  but  not 
unto  death,  are  called  *'  confessors,"  while  those  who  lost  their  lives 
are  called  "  martyrs  "  (cf.  Pscud-Cypr.  de  dupL  Muri.  c.  31),  yet 
its  use  for  martyrs  is  not  uncommon  (cf.  Ambrose,  ad  GrmitaMj^c.^)* 
Later  the  term  was  used  of  all,  especially  faithful  professors  of  Chnsu 
I       *  Cf.  John  xvii.  3;  z  John  v.  19-ao. 
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fied.'  Nor  does  he  himself  assume  the  praise, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  is  God  who  gives  the 
power  both  to  endure,  and  to  fulfill  with  ready 
zeal  the  Divine  commands.  And  well  may  such 
a  course  as  this  receive  the  meed  of  never-feiiling 
remembrance  and  everlasting  honor.  For  as 
the  martyr's  life  is  one  of  sobriety  and  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  so  is  his  death  an  example 
of  true  greatness  and  generous  fortitude  of  soul. 
Hence  it  is  followed  by  hymns  and  psalms, 
words  and  songs  of  praise  to  the  all-seeing  God : 
and  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  is  offered  in 
memory  of  such  men,  a  bloodless,  a  harmless 
sacrifice,  wherein  is  no  need  of  the  fragrant 
frankincense,  no  need  of  fire ;  but  only  enough 
of  pure  light  ^  to  suffice  the  assembled  worship- 
ers. Many,  too,  there  are  whose  charitable  spirit 
leads  them  to  prepare  a  temperate  banquet  for 
the  comfort  of  the  needy,  and  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes :  a  cus- 
tom which  can  only  be  deemed  burdensome' 
by  those  whose  thoughts  are  not  accordant  with 
the  divine  and  sacred  doctrine. 


CHAPTER  Xni.     , 

TTiat  there  is  a  Necessary  Difference  between 
Created  TTiings,  That  the  Propensity  to  Good 
and  Evil  depends  on  the  Will  of  Man  ;  and 
ihaty  consequently^  Judgment  is  a  Necessary 
and  Reasonable  Thing, 

There  are,  indeed,  some  who  venture  with 
childish  presumption  to  find  fault  with  God  in 
respect  of  this  also,  and  ask  why  it  is  that  he 
has  not  created  one  and  the  same  natural  dis- 
position for  all,  but  rather  has  ordained  the 
existence  of  many  things  different,  nay,  contrary 
in  their  nature,  whence  arises  the  dissimilarity 
of  our  moral  conduct  and  character.  Would  it 
not  (say  they)  have  been  better,  both  as  regards 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  and  a  just 
apprehension  of  himself,  and  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  individual  faith,  that  all  mankind  should 
be  of  the  same  moral  character?  It  is  indeed 
ridiculous  to  expect  that  this  could  be  the  case, 
and  to  forget  that  the  constitution  of  the  world 
is  different  from  that  of  the  things  that  are  in 
the  world ;  that  physical  and  moral  objects  are 
not  identical  in  their  nature,  nor  the  affections 
of  the  body  the  same  as  those  of  the  soul.  [For 
the  immortal  soul  far  exceeds  the  material  world 

*  This  tnuutation  "  to  whom  "  accords  with  the  reading  of  Vale- 
rius, followed  by  /6//.  MoU.t**  Zimmermann"  Coum.  ("  whcMte 
cause  he  has  sustained"),  but  Hein.  adopts  the  reading  "who," 
preceded  by  Ckr.,  who  translates  "  who  nimseUT  bravely  endured 
martyrdom.'* 

*  [Alluding  to  the  tapers,  ftc,  lighted  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  death.  —  Baf.\  Compare  Scudamore, 
Lights,  Tht  Ctremonial  Ust  of,  in  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet,  z 


Vufipr." 


in  dignity,  and  is  more  blessed  than  the  perish- 
able and  terrestrial  creation,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  noble  and  more  allied  to  God.^]  Nor  is  the 
human  race  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
divine  goodness ;  though  this  is  not  the  lot  of 
all  indiscriminately,  but  of  those  only  who  search 
deeply  into  the  Divine  nature,  and  propose  the 
knowledge  of  sacred  things  as  the  leading  object 
of  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

That  Created  Nature  differs  infinitely  from  Un- 
created Being;  to  which  Man  makes  the 
Nearest  Approach  by  a  Life  of  Virtue, 

Surely  it  must  be  the  very  height  of  folly  to 
compare  created  with  eternal  things,  which  latter 
have  neither  beginning  nor  end,  while  the 
former,  having  been  originated  and  called  into 
being,  and  having  received  a  commencement 
of  their  existence  at  some  definite  time,  must 
consequently,  of  necessity  have  an  end.  How 
then  can  things  which  have  thus  been  made, 
bear  comparison  with  him  who  has  ordained 
their  being?  Were  this  the  case,^  the  power 
to  command  their  existence  could  not  rightly 
be  attributed  to  him.  Nor  can  celestial  things 
be  compared  to  him,  any  more  than  the  mate- 
rial *  with  the  intellectual  •  world,  or  copies  with 
the  models  fi^om  which  they  are  formed.  Nay, 
is  it  not  absurd  thus  to  confound  all  things,  and 
to  obscure  the  honor  of  God  by  comparing 
him  with  men,  or  even  with  beasts  ?  And  is  it 
not  characteristic  of  madmen,  utterly  estranged 
from  a  life  of  sobriety  and  virtue,  to  affect  a 
power  equivalent  to  that  of  God  ?  If  indeed 
we  in  any  sense  aspire  to  blessedness  like  that 
of  God,  our  duty  is  to  lead  a  life  according  to 
his  commandments :  so  shall  we,  having  fini^ed 
a  course  consistent  with  the  laws  which  he  has 
prescribed,  dwell  for  ever  superior  to  the  power 
of  fate,  in  eternal  and  undecaying  mansions. 
For  the  only  power  in  man  which  can  be  ele- 
vated to  a  comparison  with  that  of  God,  is 
sincere  and  guileless  service  and  devotion  of 
heart  to  himself,  with  the  contemplation  and 
study  of  whatever  pleases  him,  the  raising  our 
affections  above  the  things  of  earth,  and  direct- 
ing our  thoughts,  as  far  as  we  may,  to  high  and 
heavenly  objects  :  for  from  such  endeavors,  it  is 
said,  a  victory  accrues  to  us  more  valuable  than 

^  [The  text  of  thb  oaasage  is  defective.  The  conjectural  restora* 
tion  of  Valesius,  whicn  seems  probable,  is  chiefly  followed.  — Bag.^ 
Heinichen,  like  Christophorson  and  Savil  before  him,  "does  not 
hesitate,"  with  one  of  the  MSS.,  to  omit  this  passage. 

1  This  ii  following  with  Heinichen,  and  meets  the  conjecture  of 
Valesius  as  over  against  the  MSS.  and  other  conjectures,  which,  sub- 
stituting fiaiHa  for  o^oia,  read  "  for  if  it  be  maaness  to  liken  these 


things  to  him,**  &c. 

*  Or  "  sensible";  i.e.  world  of  sense  or  perception. 

s  This  is  the  woid  often  rendered  by  Bag,  as  '"  spiritual.' 
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many  blessings.^  The  cause,  then,  of  that  dif- 
ference which  subsists,  as  regards  the  inequality 
both  of  dignity  and  power  in  created  beings,  is 
such  as  I  have  described.  In  this  the  wise 
.  acquiesce  with  abundant  thankfulness  and  joy : 
while  those  who  are  dissatisfied,  display  their 
own  folly,  and  their  arrogance  will  reap  its  due 
reward. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  Saviouf^s  Doctrines  and  Miracles  ;  and 
the  Benefits  he  confers  on  those  who  own 
Subjection  to  him. 

The  Son  of  God  invites  all  men  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  and  presents  himself  to  all  who 
have  understanding  hearts,  as  the  teacher  of 
his  saving  precepts.^  Unless,  indeed,  we  will 
deceive  ourselves,  and  remain  in  wretched  igno- 
rance of  the  fact,  that  for  our  advantage,  that  is, 
to  secure  the  blessing  of  the  human  race,  he 
went  about  upon  earth;  and,  having  called 
around  him  the  best  men  of  their  age,  com- 
mitted to  them  instructions  full  of  profit,  and  of 
power  to  preserve  them  in  the  path  of  a  virtu- 
ous life ;  teaching  them  the  faith  and  righteous- 
ness which  are  the  true  remedy  against  the  ad- 
verse power  of  that  malignant  spirit  whose 
delight  it  is  to  ensnare  and  delude  the  inexperi- 
enced. Accordingly  he  visited  the  sick,  relieved 
the  infirm  from  the  ills  which  afflicted  them,  and 
consoled  those  who  felt  the  extremity  of  penury 
and  want.  He  commended  also  sound  and 
rational  sobriety  of  character,  enjoining  his  fol- 
lowers to  endure,  with  dignity  and  patience, 
every  kind  of  injury  and  contempt:  teaching 
them  to  regard  such  as  visitations  permitted  by 
their  Father,  and  the  victory  is  ever  theirs  who 
nobly  bear  the  evils  which  befall  them.  For  he 
assured  them  that  the  highest  strength  of  all 
consisted  in  this  steadfastness  of  soul,  com- 
bined with  that  philosophy  which  is  nothing 
else  than  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  goodness, 
producing  in  men  the  generous  habit  of  sharing 
with  their  poorer  brethren  those  riches  which 
they  have  themselves  acquired  by  honorable 
means.  At  the  same  time  he  utterly  forbade 
all  proud  oppression,  declaring  that,  as  he  had 
come  to  associate  with  the  lowly,  so  those  who 
despised  the  lowly  would  be  excluded  from  his 
favor.  Such  and  so  great  was  the  test  whereby 
he  proved  the  faith  of  those  who  owned  alle- 
giance to  his  authority,  and  thus  he  not  only 
prepared  them  for  the  contempt  of  danger  and 

*  This  is  aujypoMd  to  refer  to  Rev.  ii.  7-10:  iii.  xi,  &c.  It  might 
well  have  in  mmd  Col.  iii.  a-4,  or  best  of  all  Rev.  xxi.  7,  as  contain- 
ing  the  thought  of  victory  (fcic«M="  overcome"). 

*  This  accords  with  the  "marrinofthe  Geneva  Edition/' and  men- 
tioned  by  Valesios,  who  gives  also  "  in  the  Saviour's  commands  " 
aQd  "  in  the  Father's  commands/*  which  latter  is  adopted  by  Hein- 
ichen. 


terror,  but  taught  them  at  the  same  time  the 
most  genuine  confidence  in  himself.  Once, 
too,  his  rebuke  was  uttered  to  restrain  the  zeal 
of  one  of  his  companions,  who  yielded  too  easily 
to  the  impulse  of  passion,  when  he  assaulted 
with  the  sword,  and,  eager  to  protect  his  Sav- 
iour's life,  exposed  his  own.  Then  it  was  that 
he  bade  him  desist,  and  returned  his  sword  to  its 
sheath,  reproving  him  for  his  distrust  of  refuge 
and  safety  in  himself,  and  declaring  solemnly  that 
all  who  should  essay  to  retaliate  an  injury  by  like 
aggression,  or  use  the  sword,  should  perish  by  a 
violent  death.'  This  is  indeed  heavenly  wisdom, 
to  choose  rather  to  endure  than  to  inflict  injury, 
and  to  be  ready,  should  necessity  so  require,  to 
suffer,  but  not  to  do,  wrong.  For  since  injuri- 
ous conduct  is  in  itself  a  most  serious  evil,  it  is 
not  the  injured  party,  but  the  injuring,  on  whom 
the  heaviest  punishment  must  fall.  It  is  indeed 
possible  for  one  who  is  subject  to  the  will  of 
God  to  avoid  the  evil  both  of  committing  and 
of  suffering  injury,  provided  his  confidence  be 
firm  in  the  protection  of  that  God  whose  aid  is 
ever  present  to  shield  his  servants  from  harm. 
For  how  should  that  man  who  trusts  in  God 
attempt  to  seek  for  resources  in  himself?  In 
such  a  case  he  must  abide  the  conflict  with  un- 
certainty of  victory :  and  no  man  of  understand- 
ing could  prefer  a  doubtful  to  a  certain  issue. 
Again,  how  can  that  man  doubt  the  presence 
and  aid  of  God,  who  has  had  experience  of 
manifold  dangers,  and  has  at  all  times  been 
easily  delivered,  at  his  simple  nod,  from  all 
terrors:  who  has  passed,  as  it  were,  through 
the  sea  which  was  leveled  by  the  Saviour's, 
word,  and  afibrded  a  solid  road  for  the  passage 
of  the  people  ?  This  is,  I  believe,  the  sure  basis 
of  faith,  the  true  foundation  of  confidence,  that 
we  find  such  miracles  as  these  performed  and 
perfected  at  the  command  of  the  God  of  Provi- 
dence. Hence  it  is  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
trial  we  find  no  cause  to  repent  of  our  faith,  but 
retain  an  unshaken  hope  in  God;  and  when 
this  habit  of  confidence  is  established  in  the 
soul,  God  himself  dwells  in  the  inmost  thoughts. 
But  he  is  of  invincible  power :  the  soul,  there- 
fore, which  has  within  it  him  who  is  thus  invin- 
cible, will  not  be  overcome  by  the  perils  which 
may  surround  it.  Likewise,'  we  learn  this  truth 
from  the  victory  of  God  himself,  who,  while  in- 
tent  on  providing  for  the  blessing  of  mankind, 
though  grievously  insulted  by  the  malice  of  the 
ungodly,  yet  passed  unharmed  through  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  passion,  and  gained  a  mighty  con- 
quest, an  everlasting  crown  of  triumph,  over  all 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  5a;  for  "all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  per- 
ish by  the  sword.'  Note  the  characteristic  inflation  of  style*  Mat- 
thew takes  eight  words,  the  English  translators  twelve,  Constantine 
sixteen,  and  his  translator  twenty-two  ponderous  words. 
,  •  •  Val.  prefers  irpbf  ("  besides  ")  to  irof  i  ("  likewise,  at  the  same 
time  "),  and  is  followed  by  Bag, 
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iniquity;  thus  accomplishing  the  purpose  of 
his  own  providence  and  love  as  regards  the 
just,  and  destroying  the  cruelty  of  the  impious 
and  unjust. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Coming  of  Christ  was  predicted  by  the 
Prophets ;  and  was  ordained  to  be  the  Oifer- 
throw  of  Idols  and  Idolatrous  Cities. 

Long  since  had  his  passion,  as  well  as  his 
advent  in  the  fiesh,  been  predicted  by  the 
prophets.  The  time,  too,  of  his  incarnation  had 
been  foretold,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fruits 
of  iniquity  and  profligacy,  so  ruinous  to  the  works 
and  ways  of  righteousness,  should  be  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  world  partake  of  the  virtues  of 
wisdom  and  sound  discretion,  through  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  those  principles  of  con- 
duct which  the  Saviour  should  promulgate,  over 
the  minds  of  men ;  whereby  the  worship  of  God 
should  be  confirmed,  and  the  rites  of  supersti- 
tion utterly  abolished.  By  these  not  the  slaugh- 
ter of  animals  alone,  but  the  sacrifice  of  human 
victims,  and  the  pollutions  of  an  accursed  wor- 
ship, had  been  devised  :  as,  for  example,  by  the 
laws  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  the  lives  of  innocent 
men  were  offered  up  in  images  of  brass  or  earth. 
Therefore  have  these  nations  received  a  recom- 
pense worthy  so  foul  a  worship.  Memphis  and 
Babylon  [it  was  declared]  ^  shall  be  wasted,  and 
left  desolate  with  their  fathers'  gods.  Now 
these  things  I  speak  not  from  the  report  of 
others,  but  having  myself  been  present,  and 
actually  seen  the  most  wretched  of  these  cities, 
the  unfortunate  Memphis.'  Moses  desolated,  at 
the  Divine  command,  the  land  of  the  once 
mighty  Pharaoh,  whose  arrogance  was  his  de- 
struction,* and  destroyed  his  army  (which  had 
proved  victorious  over  numerous  and  mighty 
nations,  an  army  strong  in  defenses  and  in 
arms),  not  by  the  flight  of  arrows  or  the  hurl- 
ing of  hostile  weapons,  but  by  holy  prayer  alone, 
and  quiet  supplication. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

0/  the  Wisdom  of  Moses j  which  was  an  Object 
of  Imitation  to  the  Wise  among  Heathen 
Nations,  Also  concerning  Daniel^  and  the 
Three  Children. 

No  nation  has  ever  been  more  highly  blessed 
than  that  which  Moses  led :  none  would  have 

^  Not  in  text.  This  parenthesis  is  the  least  obnoxious  of  various 
proposed  paraphrases. 

*  Prol»bly  refers  to  its  destruction  by  Diocletian,  whom  Con- 
stantine  accompanies].    See  Prolegomena,  Liftf  Early  Years, 

'  The  text  of  this  passage  is  most  dubious.  Bag..,  following 
Valesius,  translates:  "And  an  actual  witness  of  the  wretched  fate 


continued  to  enjoy  higher  blessings,  had  they 
not  willingly  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  who  can 
worthily  describe  the  praises  of  Moses  himself; 
who,  after  reducing  to  order  an  unruly  nation, 
and  disciplining  their  minds  ^  to  habits  of  obe- 
dience and  respect,  out  of  captivity  restored 
them  to  a  state  of  freedom,  turned  their  mourn- 
ing into  gladness,  and  so  far  elevated  their  minds,^ 
that,  through  the  excess  of  contrast  with  their 
former  circumstances,  and  the  abundance  of 
their  prosperity,  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
elated  with  haughtiness  and  pride  ?  So  far  did 
he  surpass  in  wisdom  those  who  had  lived  before 
him,  that  even  the  wise  men  and  philosophers  ' 
who  are  extolled  by  heathen  nations  aspired  to 
imitate  his  wisdom.  For  Pythagoras,  following 
his  wisdom,  attained  to  such  a  pitch  of  self- 
control,  that  he  became  to  Plato,  himself  a 
model  of  discretion,  the  standard  of  his  own 
self-mastery.  Again,  how  great  and  terrible 
the  cruelty  of  that  ancient  Syrian  king,  over 
whom  Daniel  triumphed,  the  prophet  who  un- 
folded the  secrets  of  fUturity,  whose  actions 
evinced  transcendent  greatness  of  soul,  and  the 
luster  of  whose  character  and  life  shone  con- 
spicuous above  all?  The  name  of  this  tyrant 
was  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  race  afterward  be- 
came extinct,  and  his  vast  and  mighty  power 
was  transferred  to  Persian  hands.  The  wealth 
of  this  tyrant  was  then,  and  is  even  now,  cele- 
brated far  and  wide,  as  well  as  his  ill-timed 
devotion  to  unlawful  worship,  his  idol  statues, 
lifting  their  heads  to  heaven,  and  formed  of 
various  metals,  and  the  terrible  and  savage  laws 
ordained  to  uphold  this  worship.  These  terrors 
Daniel,  sustained  by  genuine  piety  towards  the 
true  God,  utterly  despised,  and  predicted  that 
the  t3rrant's  unseasonable  zeal  woiild  be  produc- 
tive of  fearful  evil  to  himself.  He  &iled,  how- 
ever, to  convince  the  tyrant  (for  excessive  wealth 
is  an  effectual  barrier  to  true  soundness  of  judg- 
ment), and  at  length  the  monarch  displayed  the 
savage  cruelty  of  his  character,  by  commanding 
that  the  righteous  prophet  should  be  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  wild  beasts.  Noble,  too,  indeed  was 
the  imited  spirit  exhibited  by  those  brethren* 
(whose  example  others  have  since  followed,  and 

which  has  befallen  these  cities.  Memphis  lies  desolate ;  that  city 
which  was  the  pride  of  the  once  mi«)ty  Pharaoh  whose  power 
Moses  crushed  at  the  Divine  command."  This  has  been  changed 
to  accord  with  the  text  and  punctuation  of  Heinichen.  The  change 
makes  Constantine  declare  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  fate  of 
Memphis  alone,  which  is  thousht  to  accord  with  the  facts;  for 
while  he  was  in  fact  in  Egypt  wiui  Diocletian,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  saw  Babylon.  And  yet  it  is  possible  he  did. 
»  ••  Souls."  ^  »~ 

*  The  sage  commentators  on  this  passage  have  thought  it  incum- 
bent to  explain  and,  as  it  were,  apologise  for  the  apparent  tautology, 
"  wise  men  or  philosophers,  —  whichever  you  choose  to  call  them  " 
{VaL  and  HftnJ),  Colloquially  speaking,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  being  a  philosopher  and  being  a  wise  man.  Probably  this 
is  no  slip  of  style  nor  gracious  option  of  language  such  as  the  editors 
impute,  but  some  more  or  less  clear  distinction  of  technical  terms. 

*  "  Spirit  exhibited  by  these  brethren  in  sufiering  martyrdom.'' 
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have  won  surpassing  glory  by  their  faith  in  the 
Saviour's  name),*  those,  I  mean,  who  stood  un- 
harmed in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  the  terrors 
appointed  to  devour  them,  repelling  by  the 
holy  touch  of  their  bodies  the  flame  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  On  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  which  was  destroyed  by 
thunderbolts  from  Heaven,*  the  providence  of 
God  conducted  Daniel  to  the  court  of  Cambyses 
the  Persian  kmg.  Yet  envy  followed  him  even 
here ;  nor  envy  only,  but  the  deadly  plots  of  the 
magians  against  his  life,  with  a  succession  of 
many  and  urgent  dangers,  from  all  which  he 
^as  easily  delivered  by  the  providential  care  of 
Christ,^  and  shone  conspicuous  in  the  practice 
of  every  virtue.  Three  times  in  the  day  did  he 
present  his  prayers  to  God,  and  memorable  were 
the  proofs  of  supernatural  power  which  he  dis- 
played :  and  hence  the  magians,  filled  with 
envy  at  the  very  efficacy  of  his  petitions,  repre- 
sented the  possession  of  such  power  to  the  king 
as  fraught  with  danger,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
adjudge  this  distinguished  benefactor  of  the 
Persian  people  to  be  devoured  by  savage  lions. 
Daniel,  therefore,  thus  condemned,  was  con- 
signed to  the  lions'  den  (not  indeed  to  suffer 
death,  but  to  win  unfading  glory) ;  and  though 
surrounded  by  these  ferocious  beasts  of  prey, 
he  found  them  more  gentle  than  the  men  who 
had  enclosed  him  there.  Supported  by  the 
power  of  calm  and  steadfast  prayer,  he  was  en- 
abled to  subdue  all  these  animals,  ferocious  as, 
by  nature,  they  were.  Cambyses,  on  learning 
the  event  (for  so  mighty  a  proof  of  Divine 
power  could  not  possibly  be  concealed),  amazed 
at  the  marvelous  story,  and  repenting  the  too 
•easy  credence  he  had  given  to  the  slanderous 
charges  of  the  magians,  resolved,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  be  himself  a  witness  of  the  spectacle. 
But  when  he  saw  the  prophet  with  uplifted 
hands  rendering  praises  to  Christ,  and  the  lions 
crouching,  and  as  it  were  worshiping,  at  his 
feet,  immediately  he  adjudged  the  magians,  to 
whose  persuasions  he  had  listened,  to  perish  by 
the  self-same  sentence,  and  shut  them  up  in  the 
lions'  den.^  The  beasts,  erewhile  so  gentle, 
rushed  at  once  upon  their  victims,  and  with  all 
the  fierceness  of  their  nature  tore  and  destroyed 
them  all.* 

*  Moiu.  remarks  that  to  get  any  intelligent  meaning  out  of  this 
jnasa  of  sounding  words,  the  translator  often  has  to  guess  and  trans- 
late very  freelv. 

*  ['AyaipctfciViff  iccpavrwy  /SoAaif .  This  must  be  regarded  as  a 
rketoricai  rather  than  hutorical  allusion  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire.  The  critical  reader  will  not  fail  to  mark  occa- 
sional instances  of  inaccuracy  and  looseness  of  statement  in  this 
chapter^  and  generally  in  the  course  of  the  oration.  —  Bag.'\  Vale- 
aius  objects  to  this  passage  as  follows  in  the  language  of  rrji: 
**  Neither  do  I  well  understand  that.  For  Men,  Towns,  and  Cities 
may  be  destroyed  by  Thunder-bolts,  .  .  .  But,  truly  I  can't  see  how 
a  kingdom  could  be  ruined  by  Thunder." 

*  Constantine  evidently  believed  in  an  eternal  Christ. 

*  "  He  adjudged  to  perish  by  the  self-same  sentence,  and  shut 
them  up  in  the  lions'  den,"  is  bracketed  by  Valesius  and  the  second 
clause  omitted  by  Bag. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Of  the  Erythraan  Sibyl,  whd  pointed  in  a  Pro^ 
fhetic  Acrostic  at  our  Lord  and  his  Passion. 
The  Acrostic  is  ^^Jesus  Christy  Son  of  God, 
Saviour^  Cross ^ 

My  desire,  however,  is  to  derive  even  from 
foreign  sources  a  testimony  to  the  Divine  nature 
of  Christ.  For  on  such  testimony  it  is  evident 
that  even  those  who  blaspheme  his  name  must 
acknowledge  that  he  is  God,  and  the  Son  of 
God  if  indeed  they  will  accredit  the  words  of 
those  whose  sentiments  coincided  with  their 
own.*  The  Erythraean  Sibyl,  then,  who  herself 
assures  us  that  she  lived  in  the  sixth  generation 
after  the  fiood,  was  a  priestess  of  Apollo,  who 
wore  the  sacred  fillet  in  imitation  of  the  God 
she  served,  who  guarded  also  the  tripod  encom- 
passed with  the  serpent's  folds,  and  returned 
prophetic  answers  to  those  who  approached  her 
shrine ;  having  been  devoted  by  the  folly  of  her 
parents  to  this  service,  a  service  productive  of 
nothing  good  or  noble,  but  only  of  indecent 
fiiry,  such  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  case  of 
Daphne.*  On  one  occasion,  however,  having 
rushed  into  the  sanctuary  of  her  vain  supersti- 
tion, she  became  really  filled  with  inspiration 
from  above,  and  declared  in  prophetic  verses 
the  fiiture  purposes  of  God ;  plainly  indicating 
the  advent  of  Jesus  by  the  initial  letters  of  these 
verses,  forming  an  acrostic  in  these  words: 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour,  Cross. 
The  verses  themselves  are  as  follows : 

Tadgment!     Earth's  oozing  pores'  shall  mark  the  day; 

£ai&*8  heavenly  king  his  glories  shall  display : 

Sovereign  of  all,  exalted  on  his  throne, 

Unnumbered  multitudes  their  God  shaJl  own; 

Shall  se»  their  Judge,  with  mingled  joy  and  fear. 

Crowned  with  his  saints,  in  human  form  appear. 

How  vain,  while  desolate  earth's  glories  lie, 

Riches,  and  pomp,  and  man's  idolatry ! 

In  that  dread  hour,  when  Nature's  fiery  doom 

Startles  the  slumb'ring  tenants  of  the  tomb, 

Trembling  all  flesh  shall  stand ;   each  secret  wile. 

Sins  long  forgotten,  thoughts  of  guilt  and  guile, 

Open  beneath  God's  searching  light  shall  lie : 

No  refuge  then,  but  hopeless  agony. 

O'er  heaven's  expanse  shall  gaUiering  shades  of  night 

From  earth,  sun,  stars,  and  moon,  withdraw  their  light; 

God's  arm  shall  crush  each  mountain's  towering  pride; 

On  ocean's  plain  no  more  shall  navies  ride. 

Dried  at  the  source,  no  river's  rushing  sound 

Shall  soothe,  no  fountain  slake  the  parched  ground. 

Around,  afar,  shall  roll  the  trumpet's  blast. 

Voice  of  wrath  long  delayed,  revealed  at  last  ' 

In  speechless  awe,  while  earth's  foundations  groan, 

On  judgment's  seat  earth's  kings  their  God  shall  own. 

*  "  Eliminated  them  all/'  Valesius  calls  atteotioo  to  the  char- 
acteristic slight  inaccuracies  of  our  author!  ejK.  in  the  BiblicaJ  ac- 
count (i)  it  was  not  the  magi;  (a)  it  was  not  Cambyaea. 

»  "Of  their  own  selves.''^ 

*  [Daughter  of  Tiresias.  and  priestess  at  Delphi.  She  was  called 
Sibyl,  on  account  of  the  wildness  of  her  looks  and  expressioos  wliea 
she  delivered  oracles  (Lempriere  in  voc.).  —  Bag.\ 

*  pISp«»«^«t  yap  x^i'i  K.TiA.  —  Bag.\ 
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Uplilted  then,  in  majesty  divine, 

Radiant  with  light,  behold  Salvation's  Sign ! 

Cross  of  that  Lord,  who,  once  for  sinners  given. 

Reviled  by  man,  now  owned  by  earth  and  heaven. 

O'er  every  land  extends  his  iron  sway. 

Such  is  the  name  these  mystic  lines  display; 

Saviour,  eternal  king,  who  bears  our  sins  away> 

It  is  evident  that  the  virgin  uttered  these 
verses  under  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration. 
And  I  cannot  but  esteem  her  blessed,  whom 
the  Saviour  thus  selected  to  unfold  his  gracious 
purpose  towards  us. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

That  this  Prophecy  respecting  our  Saviour  was 
not  the  Fiction  of  any  Member  of  the  Chris^ 
tian  Churchy  but  the  Testimony  of  the  Ery- 
thrcean  Sibyl,  whose  Books  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  Cicero  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  Also  that  Virgil  makes  mention  of 
the  same,  and  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin^s 
Child:  though  he  spoke  obscurely  of  this  Mys- 
tery from  Fear  of  the  Ruling  Powers. 

*  [It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  acrostic,  the 
^neral  sense  of  which  has  been  aimed  at  in  the  above  translation, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  pious  fiction  of  some  writer,  whose  object' 
-was  to  recommend  the  tnitn  of  Christianity  to  heathens  by  an  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  an  (alleged)  ancient  heathen  prophecy.  —  i$a/.] 
The  quotation  is  found  in^  the  edition  of  Alexandre,  Bk.  VIII.  ch. 
9x9-950.  (Cf.  translation  in  Augustin,  De  civ,  Dei.)  The  transla- 
tion oil  B4ig.,  giving  the  '*  general  sense  "  and  reproducing  the  acros- 
tic,  stands  uncnan^d.  The  translation  of  1709,  much  more  vigorous 
and  suggestive  of  the  "  Dies  Irs,**  is  as  follows: 

"  When  the  Great  Dav  of  Judgment  shall  appear, 
The  melting  Earth  snail  then  dissolve  with  bsar; 
A  King  Immortal  shall  from  Heav'n  descend. 
At  whose  Tribunal  the  whole  world  attend. 
Both  Just  and  Wicked  shall,  when  Time  grows  old. 
Their  mighty  God  in  flesh  array'd  behold; 
Annies  of  Saints  on  His  Right  hand  shall  come, 
Whilst  Humane  Souls  expect  their  final  doom. 
Til'  Universe  shall  be  a  dry.  Barren  Strand, 
And  Thorns  shall  flourish  on  the  scorched  land; 
Men  shall  with  indignation  cast  away 
Their  Wealth  and  Idols  in  that  drea<mil  day. 
The  parching  Earth,  and  Heaven  in  flames  shall  fry. 
And  searching  fire  drain  the  Ocean  dnr : 
All  flesh  which  in  the  Grave  imprisonxl  lay. 
Shake  ofl*  their  Fetters,  and  return  to  Day. 
Fire  'twixt  Good  and  Bad  shall  difl''renoe  make, 
And  filthy  Dross  from  purer  Metal  take. 
Man's  secret  Deeds  shall  all  be  open  lay'd. 
And  th'  obscure  Mazes  of  their  Hearts  displayed; 
Gnashing  their  Teeth,  they  shall  their  Fate  bewail: 
The  stars  harmonious  daunce,  and  th*  Sun  shall  iail. 
The  Orbs  roll'd  up,  shrink  into  darkest  night. 
The  Labouring  Moon  shall  lose  her  borrowed  light. 
Mountains  wim  Plains  on.  the  same  Level  lye; 
Vallies  shall  gape  no  more,  nor  Hills  be  high. 
On  the  proud  Billows  Ships  shall  ride  no  more: 
And  Lightning  the  Earth's  Face  shall  shrivel  sore. 
The  crackling  Rivers  with  fierce  Fire  shall  bum. 
Which  shall  tneir  streams  to  solid  Crystal  turn. 
The  Heav'nly  Trump  shall  blow  a  doleful  sound. 
And  th'  world's  destruction,  and  its  sin  resound. 
The  yawning  Earth  Hell's  vast  Abyss  shall  shew; 
All  iCin^  before  God's  just  Tribunal  go. 
Then  Liauid  Sulphur  from  the  Sky  shall  stream, 
God  shall  pour  down  Rivers  of  vengeful  flame; 
All  men  shall  then  the  Glorious  Cross  descry. 
That  wLsbed-for  sign  unto  a  faithful  eye: 
The  Life  of  pious  Souls,  their  chief  oelight; 
To  Sinners  an  Offence,  a  dismal  sight ! 
Enlightening  the  called  with  its  beams. 
When  cleansed  from  sin  in  twice  six  limpid  streams. 
His  Empire  shall  be  boundless,  and  that  God 
Shall  Rule  the  Wicked  with  an  Iron  Rod; 
This  God,  Immortal  Kins,  describ'd  in  Verse, 
Our  Saviour,  dying,  shall  man's  doom  Reverse." 


Many,  however,  who  admit  that  the  Erythraean 
Sibyl  was  really  a  prophetess,  yet  refuse  to  credit 
this  prediction,  and  imagine  that  some  one  pro- 
fessing our  faith,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the 
poetic  art,  was  the  composer  of  these  verses. 
They  hold,  in  short,  that  they  are  a  forgery,  and 
alleged  to  be  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  on  the 
ground  of  their  containing  useful  moral  senti- 
ments, tending  to  restrain  licentiousness,  and 
to  lead  man  to  a  life  of  sobriety  and  decorum. 
Truth,  however,  in  this  case  is  evident,  since 
the  diligence  of  our  countrymen^  has  made  a 
careful  computation  of  the  times ;  so  that  there 
is  no  room  to  suspect  that  this  poem  was  com- 
posed after  the  advent  and  condemnation  of 
Christ,  or  that  the  general  report  is  false,  that 
the  verses  were  a  prediction  of  the  Sibyl  in  an 
early  age.  For  it  is  allowed  that  Cicero  was 
acquainted  with  this  poem,  which  he  translated 
into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  incorporated  with 
his  own  works.*  This  writer  was  put  to  death 
during  the  ascendancy  of  Antony,  who  in  his 
turn  was  conquered  by  Augustus,  whose  reign 
lasted  fifty-six  years.  Tiberius  succeeded,  in 
whose  age  it  was  that  the  Saviour's  advent  en- 
lightened the  world,  the  mystery  of  our  most 
holy  religion  began  to  prevail,  and  as  it  were  a 
new  race  of  men  commenced  :  of  which,  I  sup- 
pose, the  prince  of  Latin  poets  thus  speaks  : 

Behold,  a  new,  a  heaven-bom  race  appears.' 

And  again,  in  another  passage  of  the  Bucolics  : 
Sicilian  Muses,  sound  a  loftier  strain. 

What  can  be  clearer  than  this  ?    For  he  adds. 

The  voice  of  Cuma*s  oracle  is  heard  again.* 

Evidently  referring  to  the  Cumsean  Sibyl.  Nor 
was  even  this  enough :  the  poet  goes  further,  as 
if  irresistibly  impelled  to  bear  his  testimony. 
What  then  does  he  say? 

Behold !  the  circling  years  new  blessings  bring : 
The  virgin  comes,  with  her  the  long-desired  king.^ 
■■ '   '  -  -I  ■         ■ 

1  *'  Our  men,"  i.e.  Christians  rather  than  **  countrymen." 

*  [The  passage  in  Cicero  (Z>tf  Drvinationet  Bk.  II.  ch.  54)  clearly 
does  not  refer  to  this  acrostic,  and  contains  in  itself  a  plain  denial  of 
prophetic  truth  in  the  Sibylline  prediction  (whatever  it  was)  which 
the  writer  had  in  view.  ^' Non  esse  autem  illud  carmen  furentis, 
cum  ipsum  poema  dedaret  (est  enim  magis  artis  et  diligentix,  quam 
incitationis  et  motus),  turn  ver6  ea,  quae  dxpoorixU  dicitur,  cum 
deinceps  ex  primis  versuum  litteris  aliquid  connectitur,  ut  in  quibus- 
dam  Cumanis,  id  certe  magis  est  attenti  animi,  quam  furentis,"  &c. 

>  Thu  and  following  quotations  are  found  in  the  fourth  eclogue 
of  Virgil  —  the  PolUo,  The  version  of  Bag.  is  allowed  to  stand.  If 
farther  variety  of  rendering  and  interpretation  is  desired,  it  can  be 
found  in  charming  profusion  in  the  various  English  translations 
of  Virgil  of  which  the  few  at  hand  give  ample  promise.  Those  at 
hand  are  Ogilby,  Lond.,  1675,  p.  4X-49'.  Warton,  Lond.,  1763,  p.  76- 
8a;  Trapp,  Lond.,  1755,  p.  37-46;  Kennedy,  Lond.,  1*49,  p.  35-29: 
Wilstach,  Bost.,  1884,  p.  154-X6X;  Bowen,  Lond.,  1887,  p.  34-28. 
Compare  Henley,  Obiervaiionz  mt  the  Subject  of  the  Fourth  Ec- 
logue, etc.,  Lond.,  1788.    8vo. 

*  Here  is  variety  indeed,  rjii  renders,  "  Last  times  are  come 
Cumaea's  prophecy,  —  whatever  that  may  mean.  Molz.  has  **  Now 
the  voice  of  tne  famed  oracle  of  Cumae  is  dumb." 

^  Constantine  takes  large  liberty  with  the  poet  here  in  ord^^*  **^ 
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Who,  then,  is  the  virgin  who  was  to  come  ?  Is 
it  not  she  who  was  filled  with,  and  with  child  of, 
the  Holy  Spirit  ?  And  why  is  it  impossible  that 
she  who  was  with  child  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
be,  and  ever  continue  to  be  a  virgin?  This 
king,  too,  will  return,  and  by  his  coming  lighten 
the  sorrows  of  the  world.     The  poet  adds, 

Thou,  chaste  Lucina,  greet  the  new-bom  child, 
Beneath  whose  reign  the  iron  offspring  ends, 
A  golden  progeny  from  heaven  descends; 
His  kingdom  banished  virtue  shall  restore. 
And  crime  shall  threat  the  guilty  world  no  more. 

We  perceive  that  these  words  are  spoken  plainly 
and  at  the  same  time  darkly,  by  way  of  allegory. 
Those  who  search  deeply  for  the  import  of  the 
words,  are  able  to  discern  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
But  lest  any  of  the  powerful  in  the  imperial  city 
might  be  able  to  accuse  the  poet  of  writing  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
subverting  the  religious  sentiments  which  had 
prevailed  from  ancient  times,  he  intentionally 
obscures  the  truth.  For  he  was  acquainted,  as 
I  believe,  with  that  blessed  mystery  which  gave 
to  our  Lord  the  name  of  Saviour :  *  but,  that  he 
might  avoid  the  severity  of  cruel  men,  he  drew 
the  thoughts  of  his  hearers  to  objects  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  saying  that  altars  must  be 
erected,  temples  raised,  and  sacrifices  offered  to 
the  new-born  child.  His  concluding  words  also 
are  adapted  to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  such  a  creed ;  for  he  says : 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  Farther  Quotation  from  Virgiiius  Mara  re^ 
specting  Christy  with  its  Interpretation^  show- 
ing that  the  Mystery  was  indicated  therein 
darkly y  as  might  be  expected  from  a  Poet, 

A  life  immortal  he  shall  lead,  and  be 
By  heroes  seen,  himself  shall  heroes  see; 

evidently  meaning  the  righteous. 

The  jarring  nations  he  in  peace  shall  bind, 
And  with  paternal  virtues  rule  mankind. 
Unbidden  earth  her  earliest  fruits  shall  bring. 
And  fragrant  herbs,  to  greet  her  infant  king. 

Well  indeed  was  this  admirably  wise  and  accom- 
plished man  acquainted  with  the  cruel  character 
of  the  times.     He  proceeds  : 

The  goats,  uncall'd,  full  udders  home  shall  bear; 
The  lowing  herds  no  more  fierce  lions  fear. 

Truly  said :  for  £dth  will  not  stand  in  awe  of 
the  mighty  in  the  imperial  palace. 

make  him  say  whitt  he  would  like  to  hare  had  him  say.  The  latest 
translation  at  hand  (Bowen)  renders: 

'*  Now  is  the  world's  grand  cyck  beeun  onoe  more  from  of' old; 
Justice  the  Virgin  comes,  and  the  Saturn  Kingdom  again." 

*  "The  blessed  and  salutary  mystery  of  our  Saviour."— /700. 
"  Mys^ry  of  salvation."— ^0/s. 


His  cradle  shall  with  rising  flowers  be  crown'd : 
The  serpent's  brood  shall  die;  the  sacred  ground 
Shall  weeds  and  poisonous  plants  refuse  to  bear; 
Each  common  bush  th'  Assyrian  rose  ^  shall  wear. 

Nothing  could  be  said  more  true  or  more  con- 
sistent with  the  Saviour's  excellency  than  this. 
For  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  presents  the 
very  cradle  of  God,  like  fragrant  flowers,  to  the 
new-bom  race.*  The  serpent,  too,  and  the  venom 
of  that  serpent,  perishes,  who  originally  beguiled 
our  first  parents,  and  drew  their  thoughts  from 
their  native  innocence*  to  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasures,  that  they  might  experience*  that 
threatened  death.  For  before  the  Saviour's 
advent,  the  serpent's  power  was  shown  in  sub- 
verting the  souls  of  those  who  were  sustained 
by  no  well-grounded  hope,  and  ignorant  of  that 
immortality  which  awaits  the  righteous.  But 
after  that  he  had  suffered,  and  was  separated  for 
a  season  from  the  body  which  he  had  assumed, 
the  power  of  the  resurrection  was  revealed  to 
man  through  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  and  whatever  stain  of  human  guilt  might 
yet  remain  was  removed  by  the  washing  of 
sacred  lustrations. 

Then  indeed  could  the  Saviour  bid  his  fol- 
lowers be  of  good  cheer,  and,  remembering  his 
adorable  and  glorious  resurrection,  expect  the 
like  for  themselves.  Truly,  then,  the  poisonous 
race  may  be  said  to  be  extinct.  Death  himself 
is  extinct,  and  the  truth  of  the  resurrection 
sealed.  Again,  the  Assyrian  race  is  gone,  which 
first  led  the  way  to  faith  in  God.*  But  when  he 
speaks  of  the  growth  of  amomum  every  where, 
he  alludes  to  the  multitude  of  the  true  worship- 
ers of  God.*  For  it  is  as  though  a  multitude 
of  branches,  crowned  with  fragrant  flowers,  and 
fitly  watered,  sprung  from  the  self-same  root 
Most  justly  said,  Maro,  thou  wisest  of  poets  1 
and  with  this  all  that  follows  is  consistent 

But  when  heroic  worth  his  youth  shall  hear,  * 
And  learn  his  father's  virtues  to  revere. 

By  the  praises  of  heroes,  he  indicates  the  works 
of  righteous  men :  by  the  virtues  of  his  Father 
he  speaks  of  the  creation  and  everlasting  struct- 
ure of  the  world :  and,  it  may  be,  of  those  laws 
by  which  God's  beloved  Church  is  guided,  and 
ordered  in  a  course  of  righteousness  and  viitue. 
Admirable,    again,  is  the  advance    to    higher 


*  Selfncontiol. 
^  "  Might  not  experience/'  according  to  some,  tnchiding  Hds- 

ichen,  who  rejects  in  first,  but  accepts  in  text  of  his  tecomd  edttioo. 

*  [Refemng,  apparently,  to  Abraham.    This  passage  b  fomukd 
on  a  misconstruction  of  VtrgiPs  line  by  Constantine,  which  is  fe(* 
lowed  by  the  Greek  verse  itself  according  to  one  edition.  —  B^g^ 
.  *.  [By  a  kind  of  play  on  the  word  amomum,  he  alludes  to  tbe 
Christians  as  ^M/uot,  or  blameless  persons.  <— Ai^.] 
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things  of  that  state  of  life  which  is  intermediate, 
as  it  were,  between  good  and  evil,  and  which 
seldom  admits  a  sudden  change : 

Unlabored  harvests  shall  the  fields  adomj 

that  is,  the  fruit  of  the  Divine  law  springs  up 
for  the  service  of  men. 

And  clustered  grapes  shall  blush  on  every  thorn. 

Far  otherwise  has  it  been  during  the  corrupt 
and  lawless  period  of  human  life. 

The  knotted  oaks  shall  showers  of  honey  weep.' 

He  here  describes  the  folly  and  obduracy  of  the 
men  of  that  age ;  and  perhaps  he  also  intimates 
that  they  who  suffer  hardships  in  the  cause  of 
God,  shall  reap  sweet  fruits  of  their  own  en- 
durance. 

Yet,  of  old  fraud  some  footsteps  shall  remain; 
The  merchant  still  shall  plough  the  deep  for  gain : 
Great  cities  shall  with  walls  be  compassed  round. 
And  shamened  shares  shall  vex  the  fruitful  ground : 
Another  Tiphys  shall  new  seas  explore; 
Another  Argo  land  the  chiefs  upon  the  Iberian  shore; 
Another  Helen  other  wars  create, 
And  great  Achilles  urge  the  Trojan  fate. 

Well  said,  wisest  of  bards  !  Thou  hast  carried 
the  license  of  a  poet  precisely  to  the  proper 
point.  For  it  was  not  thy  purpose  to  assume 
the  functions  of  a  prophet,  to  which  thou  hadst 
no  claim.  I  suppose  also  he  was  restrained  by 
a  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatened  ooj^ 
who  should  assail  the  credit  of  ancient  religious 
practice.  Cautiously,  therefore,  and  securely, 
as  far  as  possible,  he  presents  the  truth  to  those 
who  have  faculties  to  understand  it ;  and  while 
he  denoimces  the  munitions  and  conflicts  of 
war  *  (which  indeed  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
course  of  human  life),  he  describes  our  Saviour 
as  proceeding  to  the  war  against  Troy,  under- 
standing by  Troy  the  world  itself.^  And  surely 
he  did  maintain  the  struggle  against  the  oppos- 
ing powers  of  evil,  sent  on  that  mission  both  by 
the  designs  of  his  own  providence  and  the  com- 
mandment of  his  Almighty  Father.  How,  then, 
does  the  poet  proceed? 

But  when  to  ripened  manhood  he  shall  grow, 

that  is,  when,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood, he  shall  utterly  remove  the  evils  which 

V  *'  The  fields  shall  mellow  wax  with  golden  grain." 

•  Bag.  adds: 

"  And  through  the  matted  grass  the  liquid  gold  shall  creep." 
tjOQ  translates: 

"  And  th'  hardened  oaks  with  dewy  honey  sweat.*' 
While  Md*.  has 

"  Forth  from  the  hard  oak  stems  the  lovely  honey  flows.** 
These  all  approach  Viigil  closer  than  they  do  Constantine.    With 
all  allowance  for  poetic  hcense,  "  pine"  should  hardly  be  translated 
**  oak." 

*  Literally,  "  times  and  wars."  —  /Top. 

"^^  This^  bad  as  it  is,  is  hardly  worse  than  the  subjective  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  by  modem  allegorizers,  and  certainly  no  worse 
than  some  of  tne  Scripture  interpretations  of  Eusebius. 


encompass  the  path  of  human  life,  and  tran- 
quilize  the  world  by  the  blessings  of  peace : 

The  greedy  sailor  shall  the  seas  forego; 

No  keel  shall  cut  the  waves  for  foreign  ware, 

For  every  soil  shall  every  product  bear. 

The  laboring  hind  his  oxen  shall  disjoin; 

No  plough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pruning-hook  the  vine; 

Nor  wool  shall  in  dissembled  colors  shine : 

But  the  luxurious  father  of  the  fold, 

With  native  purple,  and  unborrowed  gold, 

Beneath  his  pompous  fleece  shall  proudly  sweat;     S 

And  under  Tyrian  robes  the  lamb  shall  bleat. 

Mature  in  years,  to  ready  honors  move, 

O  of  celestial  seed,  O  foster  son  of  Jove ! 

See,  laboring  nature  calls  thee  to  sustain 

The  nodding  frame  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  main ! 

See  to  their  base  restored,  earth,  seas,  and  air; 

And  joyful  ages,  from  behind,  in  crowding  ranks  appear. 

To  sing  thy  praise,  would  heaven  my  breath  prolong, 

Infusing  spirits  worthy  such  a  song. 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays, 

Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never-fisding  bays; 

Though  each  his  heavenly  parent  should  inspire; 

The  Muse  instruct  the  voice,  and  Phcebus  tune  the  lyre. 

Should  Pan  contend  in  verse,  and  thou  my  theme, 

Arcadian  judges  should  their  God  condemn.^^ 

Behold  (says  he)  how  the  mighty  world  and  the 
elements  together  manifest  their  joy. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

'  That  these  Things  cannot  have  been  spoken  of  a 
Mere  Man  :  and  that  UnbelieverSy  owing  to 
their  Ignorance  of  Religion^  know  not  even 
the  Origin  of  their  own  Existence. 

It  may  be  some  will  foolishly  suppose  that 
these  words  were  spoken  of  the  birth  of  a  mere 
ordinary  mortal.  But  if  this  were  all,  what  rea- 
son could  there  be  that  the  earth  should  need 
neither  seed  nor  plough,  that  the  vine  should 
require  no  pruning-hook,  or  other  means  of 
culture  ?  How  can  we  suppose  these  things  to  be 
spoken  of  a  mere  mortal's  birth  ?  For  nature  is 
the  minister  of  the  Divine  will,  not  an  instrument 
obedient  to  the  command  of  man.  Indeed,  the 
very  joy  of  the  elements  indicates  the  advent  of 
God,  not  the  conception  of  a  human  being. 
The  prayer,  too,  of  the  poet  that  his  life  might 
be  prolonged  is  a  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  him 
whom  he  invoked ;  for  we  desire  life  and  preser- 
vation from  God,  and  not  from  man.  Indeed, 
the  Erythraean  Sibyl  thus  appeals  to  God : 
"Why,  O  Lord,  dost  thou  compel  me  still  to 
foretell  the  future,  and  not  rather  remove  me 
from  this  earth  to  await  the  blessed  day  of  thy 
coming?"  And  Maro  adds  to  what  he  had 
said  before : 


xt 


[The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  foregoing  verses,  with  but 
little  exception,  and  very  slight  alteration,  are  taken  from  Dryden*s 
translation  of  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil.  ^  ^a^.] 
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Begin,  sweet  boy !  with  smiles  thy  mother  know, 
Who  ten  long  months  did  with  thy  burden  go. 
No  mortal  parents  smiled  upon  thy  birth : 
No  nuptial  joy  thou  know*st,  no  feast  of  ea^h. 

How  could  'his  parents  have  smiled  on  him? 
For  his  Father  *  is  God,  who  is  a  Power  with- 
out sensible  quality,*  existing,  not  in  any  defi- 
nite shape,  but  as  comprehending  other  beings,' 
and  not,  therefore,  in  a  human  body.  And 
whd  knows  not  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no 
participation  in  the  nuptial  union?  For  what 
desire  can  exist  in  the  disposition  of  that  good 
which  all  things  else  desire  ?  What  fellowship, 
in  short,  can  wisdom  hold  with  pleasure  ?  But 
let  these  arguments  be  left  to  those  who  ascribe 
to  him  a  human  origin,  and  who  care  not  to 
purify  themselves  from  all  evil  in  word  as  well 
as  deed. .  On  thee,  Piety,  I  call  to  aid  my 
words,  on  thee  who  art  the  very  law  of  purity, 
most  desirable  of  all  blessings,  teacher  of  holiest 
hope,  assured  promise  of  immortality !  Thee, 
Piety,  and  thee,  Clemency,  I  adore.  We  who 
have  obtained  thine  aid^  owe  thee  everlasting 
gratitude  for  thy  healing  power.  But  the  multi- 
tudes whom  their  innate  hatred  of  thyself  de- 
prives of  thy  succor,  are  equally  estranged  from 
God  himself,  and  know  not  that  the  very  cause 
of  their  life  and  being,  and  that  of  all  the  imgodly, 
is  connected  with  ^e  rightfid  worship  of  him 
who  is  Lord  of  all :  for  die  world  itself  is  his, 
and  all  that  it  contains. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

The  Emperor  thankfully  ascribes  his  Victories 
and  all  other  Blessings  to  Christ;  and  con- 
demns the  Conduct  of  the  Tyrant  Maximin^ 
the  Violence  of  whose  Persecution  had  en- 
hanced the  Glory  of  Religion. 

To  thee.  Piety,  I  ascribe  the  cause  of  my  own 
prosperity,  and  of  all  that  I  now  possess.  To 
this  truth  the  happy  issue  of  all  my  endeavors 
bears  testimony :  brave  deeds,  victories  in  war, 
and  triumphs  over  conquered  foes.  This  truth 
the  great  city  itself  allows  with  joy  and  praise. 
The  people,  too,  of  that  much-loved  city  accord 
in  the  same  sentiment,  though  once,  deceived 
by  ill-grounded  hopes,  they  chose  a  ruler  un- 
worthy of  themselves,^  a  ruler  who  speedily 
received  the  chastisement  which  his  audacious 
deeds  deserved.     But  be  it  far  from  me  now  to 

>  "  Father "  is  emendation  of  Valesiut  embodied  in  his  transla- 
tion (1650} ,  but  not  his  text  (1650).  It  is  bracketed  by  MoU.  **  His 
God  [and  Father]." 

>  '•  Pure  force." 

*  In  this  form  it  sounds  much  like  Pantheism,  but  in  translation 
c/tAfoIs.  this  reads,  "but  determinable  through  the  bounds  of  other 
[existences!." 

*  So  Vafesius  conjectures  it  should  read,  but  the  text  of  Fal,  and 
Htin.  read,  "  We  needy  ones  owe,"  &c. 

^  [Maxentius  (W.  Lowth  in  loc.)<  — •^<i/'>] 


recall  the  memory  of  these  events,  while  hold- 
ing converse  with  thee.  Piety,  and  essaying  with 
earnest  endeavor  to  address  thee  with  holy  and 
gentle  words.  Yet  will  I  say  one  thing,  w^hich 
haply  shall  not  be  unbefitting  or  unseemly.  A 
furious,  a  cruel,  and  implacable  war  was  main- 
tained by  the  tyrants  against  thee.  Piety,  and 
thy  holy  churches:  nor  were  there  wanting 
some  in  Rome  itself  who  exulted  at  a  calamity' 
so  grievous  to  the  public  weal.  Nay,  the  battle- 
field was  prepared ;  when  thou  didst  stand  forth,' 
and  present  thyself  a  voluntary  victim,  supported 
by  faith  in  God.  Then  indeed  .it  was  that  the 
cruelty  of  ungodly  men,  which  raged  incessantly 
like  a  devouring  fire,  wrought  for  thee  a  won- 
drous and  ever  memorable  glory.  Astonish- 
ment seized  the  spectators  themselves,  when 
they  beheld  the  very  executioners  who  tortured 
the  bodies  of  their  holy  victims  wearied  out, 
and  disgusted  at  the  cruelties ; '  the  bonds 
loosened,  the  engines  of  torture  powerless,  the 
fiames  extinguished,  while  the  sufferers  pre- 
served their  constancy  unshaken  even  for  a 
moment.  What,  then,  hast  thou  gained  by 
these  atrocious  deeds,  most  impious  of  men? ^ 
And  what  was  the  cause  of  thy  insane  fiir)'? 
Thou  wilt  say,  doubtless,  these  acts  of  thine 
were  done  in  honor  of  the  gods.  What  gods 
are  these?  or  what  worthy  conception  hast  thou 
of  the  Divine  nature  ?  Thinkest  thou  the  gods 
are  subject  to  angry  passions  as  thou  art  ?  Were 
it  so  indeed,  it  had  been  better  for  thee  to  won- 
der at  their  strange  determination  than  obey 
their  harsh  command,  when  they  urged  thee 
to  the  imrighteous  slaughter  of  innocent  men. 
Thou  wilt  dlege,  perhaps,  the  customs  of  thy 
ancestors,  and  the  opinion  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, as  the  cause  of  this  conduct  I  grant  the 
&ct:  for  those  customs  are  very  like  the  acts 
themselves,  and  proceed  firom  the  self-same 
source  of  folly.  Thou  thoughtest,  it  may  be, 
that  some  special  power  resided  in  images 
formed  and  fashioned  by  human  art ;  and  hence 
thy  reverence,  and  diligent  care  lest  they  should 
be  defiled:  those  mighty  and  highly  exalted 
gods,  thus  dependent  on  the  care  of  men  ! 

CHAPTER  XXIH. 

Of  Christian  Conduct.  That  God  is  pleased 
with  those  who  lead  a  Life  of  Virtue :  and 
that  we  must  expect  a  Judgment  and  Future 
Retribution. 

Compare  our  religion  with  your  own.      Is 

*  This  oassage  clearly  refers  to  the  voluntary  sufferings  of  the 
martyrs.    See  the  note  of  Valesius. 

*  *'  At  a  loss  to  invent  fresh  cruelties.**  Bag.;  "  And  perplexed 
at  the^  labor  and  trouble  they  met  with,"  /709/  "  And  reluctantly 
pursuing  their  terrible  work,    Mol%, 

*  Alluding  to  Maximin,  the  most  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians, as  appears  from  the  title  of  this  chapter. 
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there  not  with  us  genuine  concord,  and  un- 
wearied love  of  others  ?  If  we  reprove  a  fault, 
is  not  our  object  to  admonish,  not  to  destroy ; 
our  correction  for  safety,  not  for  cruelty?  Do 
we  not  exercise,  not  only  sincere  faith  towards 
God,  but  fidelity  in  the  relations  of  social  life  ? 
Do  we  not  pity  the  unfortunate  ?  Is  not  ours 
a  life  of  simplicity,  which  disdains  to  cover  evil 
beneath  the  mask  of  fraud  and  hypocrisy?  Do 
we  not  acknowledge  the  true  God,  and  his  un- 
divided sovereignty?  This  is  real  godliness: 
this  is  religion  sincere  and  truly  undefiled  :  this 
is  the  life  of  wisdom ;  and  they  who  have  it  are 
travelers,  as  it  were,  on  a  noble  road  which 
leads  to  eternal  Ufe.  For  he  who  has  entered 
on  such  a  course,  and  keeps  his  soul  pure  from 
the  pollutions  of  the  body,  does  not  wholly  die  : 
rather  may  he  be  said  to  complete  the  service 
appointed  him  by  God,  than  to  die.  Again,  he 
who  confesses  allegiance  to  God  is  not  easily 
overborne  by  insolence  or  rage,  but  nobly  stands 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  and  the  trial 
of  his  constancy  is,  as  it  were,  a  passport  to  the 
favor  of  God.  For  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Deity  is  pleased  with  excellence  in  human  con- 
duct. For  it  would  be  absurd  indeed  if  the 
powerful  and  the  humble  alike  acknowledge 
gratitude  to  those  from  whose  services  they  re- 
ceive benefit,  and  repay  them  by  services  in 
return,  and  yet  that  he  who  is  supreme  and 
sovereign  of  all,  nay,  who  is  Good  itself,  should 
be  negligent  in  this  respect.  Rather  does  he 
follow  us  throughout  the  course  of  our  lives,  is 
near  us  in  every  act  of  goodness,  accepts,  and 
at  once  rewards  our  virtue  and  obedience ; 
though  he  defers  the  full  recompense  to  that 
future  period,  when  the  actions  of  our  lives  shall 
pass  under  his  review,  and  when  those  who  are 
clear  in  that  account  shall  receive  the  reward  of 
everlasting  life,  while  the  wicked  shall  be  visited 
with  the  penalties  due  to  their  crimes. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Of  Decius^  VaUriatiy  and  Aureliafiy  who  expe- 
rienced a  Miserable  End  in  consequence  of 
their  Persecution  of  the  Church, 

To  thee,  Decius,^  I  now  appeal,  who  has 
trampled  with  insult  on  the  labors  of  the  right- 
eous :  to  thee,  the  hater  of  the  Church,  the 
punisher  of  those  who  lived  a  holy  life  :  what  is 
now  thy  condition  after  death  ?  How  hard  and 
wretched  thy  present  circumstances  !  Nay,  the 
interval  before  thy  death  gave  proof  enough  of 
thy  miserable  fate,  when,  overthrown  with  all 
thine  army  on  the  plains  of  Scythia,  thou  didst 

»  IVide  Euseb.  Hist.  EccUs.  Bk.  VI.  ch.  39.  Gibbon  (ch.  x6) 
notices  very  leniently  the  persecution  of  Decius.  —  -^tf^.] 


expose  the  vaunted  power  of  Rome  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Goths.  Thou,  too.  Valerian,  who 
didst  manifest  the  same  spirit  of  cruelty  towards 
the  servants  of  God,  hast  afforded  an  example 
of  righteous  judgment.  A  captive  in  the  ene- 
mies* hands,  led  in  chains  while  yet  arrayed  in 
the  purple  and  imperial  attire,  and  at  last  thy 
skin  stripped  from  thee,  and  preserved  by  com- 
mand of  Sapor  the  Persian  king,  thou  hast  left 
a  perpetual  trophy  of  thy  calamity.  And  thou, 
Aurelian,  fierce  perpetrator  of  every  wrong,  how 
signal  was  thy  fall,  when,  in  the  midst  of  thy 
wild  career  in  Thrace,  thou  wast  slain  on  the 
public  highway,  and  didst  fill  the  furrows  of  the 
road  with  thine  impious  blood  1 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Of  Diocletian y  who  ignobly  abdicated^  the  Impe- 
rial TTirone,  and  was  terrified  by  the  Dread  of 
Lightning  for  his  Persecution  of  the  Church, 

Diocletian,  however,  after  the  display  of  re- 
lentless cruel^  as  a  persecutor,  evinced  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  guilt,  and,  owing  to  the 
affliction  of  a  disordered  mind,  endured  the 
confinement  of  a  mean  and  separate  dwelling.^ 
What,  then,  did  he  gain  by  his  active  hostility 
against  our  God?  Simply  this,  I  believe,  that 
he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life  in  continual 
dread  of  the  lightning's  stroke.  Nicomedia 
attests  the  fact;  eyewitnesses,  of  whom  I  my- 
self am  one,  declare  it.  The  palace,  and  the 
emperor's  private  chamber  were  destroyed,  con- 
sumed by  lightning,  devoured  by  the  fire  of 
heaven.  Men  of  understanding  hearts  had  in- 
deed predicted  the  issue  of  such  conduct ;  for 
they  could  not  keep  silence,  nor  conceal  their 
grief  at  such  unworthy  deeds ;  but  boldly  and 
openly  expressed  their  feeling,  saying  one  to 
another :  "  What  madness  is  this  ?  and  what  an 
insolent  abuse  of  power,  that  man  should  dare 
to  fight  against  God ;  should  deliberately  insult 
the  most  holy  and  just  of  all  religions ;  and  plan, 
without  the  slightest  provocation,  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  great  a  multitude  of  righteous  per- 
sons? O  rare  example  of  moderation  to  his 
subjects  !  Worthy  instructor  of  his  army  in  the 
care  and  protection  due  to  their  fellow- citizens  1 
Men  who  had  never  seen  the  backs  of  a  retreat- 
ing army  plunged  their  swords  into  the  breasts 
of  their  own  countrymen  !  **  So  great  was  the 
effusion  of  blood  shed,  that  if  shed  in  battle  with 
barbarian  enemies,  it  had  been  sufficient  to  pur- 

*  Of.  Prolegomena,  Lt/e. 

*  [The  derangement  of  Diocletian  appears  to  have  been  tem- 
porary only.  Tne  causes  of  his  abdication  are  not  very  clearly 
ascertained;  but  he  seems  to  have  meditated  the  step  a  considerable 
time  previously.    See  Gibbon,  ch.  13,  and  the  note  of  Valestus.  — 
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chase  a  perpetual  peace.'  At  length,  indeed, 
the  providence  of  God  took  vengeance  on  these 
unhallowed  deeds ;  but  not  without  severe  dam- 
age to  the  state.  For  the  entire  army  of  the 
emperor  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  becoming 
subject  to  the  authority  of  a  worthless  person,* 
who  had  violently  usurped  the  supreme  author- 
ity at  Rome  (when  the  providence  of  God  re- 
stored freedom  to  that  great  city),  was  destroyed 
in  several  successive  battles.  And  when  we 
remember  the  cries  with  which  those  who  were 
oppressed,  and  who  ardently  longed  for  their 
native  liberty,  implored  the  help  of  God ;  and 
their  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  him  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  evils  under  which  they  had  groaned, 
when  that  liberty  was  regained,  and  free  and 
equitable  intercourse  restored :  do  not  these 
things  every  way  afford  convincing  proofs  of  the 
providence  of  God,  and  his  affectionate  regard 
for  the  interests  of  mankind  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

77ie  Emperor  ascribes  his  Personal  Piety  to  God; 

and  shows  that  we  are  bound  to  seek  Success 

from  Gody   and  attribute  it  to  him;  but  to 

consider  Mistakes  as  the  Result  of  our  own 

Negligence, 

When  men  commend  my  services,  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  inspiration  of  Heaven,  do 
they  not  clearly  establish  the  truth  that  God  is 

*  Valttius  and  Htin,,  in  his  first  edition,  and  Bag,  read  this 
transposed  thus,  "...  severe  damage  to  the  state,  and  an  effusion 
of  blood,  which,  if  shed,**  etc.  But  Ka/.  suggests,  and  Heinichen 
adopts  in  his  second  edition,  that  the  whole  sentence  should  be 
transposed  as  above. 

*  ["  He  means  Maxentius,  as  appears  from  what  follows.  How 
Diocletian's  army  came  under  the  command  of  Maxentius,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  After  Diocletian's  abdication,  Galerius 
Maximian  took  the  command  of  his  forces,  giving  part  to  Sevcnis 
Caesar  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  Shortly  afterwards,  Maxentius 
having  usurped  the  Imperial  power  at  Rome,  Galerius  sent  Sevenis 
against  him  with  his  forces.  Maxentius,  however,  fraudulently  and 
by  promises  corrupted  and  drew  to  his  own  side  Severus*s  army. 
After  this,  Galerius,  having  nuirched  against  Maxentius  with  a  more 
numerous  force,  was  himself  in  like  manner  deserted  bv  his  trooi». 
Thus  the  army  of  Diocletian  came  under  the  power  of  Maxentius  " 
(Valesiusadloc.).— -ff^.] 


the  cause  of  the  exploits  I  have  performed? 
Assuredly  they  do :  for  it  belongs  to  God  to  do 
whatever  is  best,  and  to  man,  to  perform  the 
commands  of  God.  I  believe,  indeed,  the  best 
and  noblest  course  of  action  is,  when,  before  an 
attempt  is  made,  we  provide  as  far  as  possible 
for  a  secure  result :  and  surely  all  men  know  that 
the  holy  service  in  which  these  hands  have  been 
employed  has  originated  in  pure  and  genuine 
faith  towards  God ;  that  whatever  has  been  done 
for  the  common  welfare  has  been  effected  by 
active  exertion  combined  with  supplication  and 
prayer;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been 
as  great  an  amount  of  individual  and  public 
benefit  as  each  could  venture  to  hope  for  him- 
self and  those  he  holds  most  dear.  They  have 
witnessed  battles,  and  have  been  spectators  of 
a  war  in  which  the  providence  of  God  has  granted 
victory  to  this  people  :  *  they  have  seen  how  he 
has  favored  and  seconded  our  prayers.  For 
rightepus  prayer  is  a  thing  invincible ;  and  no 
one  fails  to  attain  his  object  who  addresses 
holy  supplication  to  God  :  nor  is  a  refosal  possi- 
ble, except  in  the  case  of  wavering  faith ; '  for 
God  is  ever  favorable,  ever  ready  to  approve  of 
human  virtue.  While,  therefore,  it  is  natural  for 
man  occasionally  to  err,  yet  God  is  not  the  cause 
of  human  error.  Hence  it  becomes  all  pious 
persons  to  render  thanks  to  the  Saviour  of  all, 
first  for  our  own  individual  security,  and  then 
for  the  happy  posture  of  public  affairs :  at  the 
same  time  intreating  the  &vor  of  Christ  with 
holy  prayers  and  constant  supplications,  that  he 
would  continue  to  us  our  present  blessings.  For 
he  is  the  invincible  ally  and  protector  of  the 
righteous :  he  is  the  supreme  judge  of  all  things, 
the  prince  of  immortality,  the  Giver  of  everlast- 
ing life. 


*  i.e.  the  Roman.  So  Val,  and  Hein,^  but  Vol,  thinks  it  may 
perhajM  rather  be  "  to  my  army." 

*  Better,  literally,  "slackening  iaith."  There  is  somewhat  of 
loss  from  the  primitive  and  real  conception  of  faith  in  the  fixing  of 
the^  word  "  wavering "  as  the  conventional  expression  for  weak. 
Faith  is  the  steadfast  current  of  personality  towards  an  object,  and 
poverty^  of  faith  is  more  often  the  abatement  or  slackening  of  that 
steady,  insistent  activity  than  the  wavering  of  doubt.  There  is  more 
unbefief  than  disbelief. 
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PRONOUNCED    ON    THE   THIRTIETH    ANNIVERSARY   OF    HIS    REIGN. 


^o^ 


Prologtu  to  ^  Oration} 

I  cx>ME  not  forward  prepared  with  a  fictitious 
narrative,  nor  with  elegance  of  language  to  capti- 
vate the  ear,  desiring  to  charm  my  hearers,  as  it 
were,  with  a  siren's  voice ;  nor  shall  I  present 
the  draught  of  pleasure  in  cups  of  gold  deco- 
rated with  lovely  flowers  (I  mean  the  graces  of 
style)  to  those  who  are  pleased  with  such  things. 
Rather  would  I  follow  th^  precepts  of  the  wise, 
and  admonish  all  to  avoid  and  turn  aside  from 

the  beaten  road,  and  keep  themselves  from 
2      contact  with  the  vulgar  crowd^I   come, 

then,  prepared  to  celebrate  our  emperor's 
praises  in  a  newer  strain;  and,  though  the 
number  be  infinite  of  those  who  desire  to  be 
my  companions  in  my  present  task,  I  am  re- 
solved to  shun  the  common  track  of  men,'  and 
to  pursue  that  untrodden  path  whidi  it  is  unlawful 
to  enter  on  with  unwashed  feet.4»Let  those  who 
admire  a  vulgar  style,  abounding  in  puerile  sub- 
tleties, and  who  court  a  pleasing  and  popular 
muse,  essay,  since  pleasure  is  the  object  they 
have  in  view,  to  charm  the  ears  of  men  by  a 
narrative  of  merely  human  merits.  \  Those,  how- 
ever, who  are  initiated  into  the  universal  science,' 
and  have  attained  to  Divine  as  well  as  human 

^  The  conventional  beading  has  been  retained.  Literally  it  is 
"  Tricennial  oration  of  Eusebitis,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine.    Prologue  to  the  oraises  addressed  to  Constantine." 

The  translation  of  this  oration  shows,  even  more  than  that  of  the 
Lift  or  Constantine's  Oration,  a  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
lator with  the  florid  style  of  £usebius«  and,  ti^^ing  as  the  style  itself 
is,  the  success  of  Baf.  in  presenting  the  spirit  of  the  original  with, 
on  the  whole,  very  considerabje  accuracy  of  rendering  has  been  a 
constant  matter  of  surprise  during  the  effort  to  revise. 

'  Cf.  Horn.  //.  6.  909,  tr.  Bryant,  6.  263-4,  "  shunning  every 
haunt  of  human-kind. " 

*  Eusebius  seems  to  use  this  phrase  much  as  the  modem  phrases 
*'  The  final  philosophy,"  "  The  science  of  sciences,"  "  The  queen  of 
sdencef/'  whea  applMd  to  theology. 


knowledge,  and  account  the  choice  of  the  latter 
as  the  real  excellence,  wiU  prefer  those  virtues 
of.  the  emperor  which  Heaven  itself  approves, 
and  his  pious   actions,  to  his  merely  human 
accomplishments ;  and  will  leave  to  inferior  en-, 
comiaste^the  task  of  celebrating  his  lesser 
merits.  \  For  since  our  emperor  is  gifted  as      3 
well  with  that  sacred  wisdom  which  has  im-"^ 
mediate  reference  to  God,  as  with  the  knowledge 
which  concerns  the  interests  of  men ;  let  those 
who  are  competent  to  sucfi  a  task  describe  his 
secular  acquirements,  great  aqd  transcendent  as 
they  are,  and  fraught  with  advantage  to  man- 
kind (for  all  that  characterizes  the  emperor  is 
great  and  noble),  yet  still  inferior  to  his  diviner 
qualities,  to  those  who  stand  without  the 
sacred  precincts.     Let  those,  however,  who      4 
are  within  the  sanctuary,  and  have  access  to 
its  inmost  and  untrodden  recesses,  close  the 
doors  against  every  profane  ear,  and  unfold,  as 
it  were,  the  secret  mysteries  of  our  emperor's 
character  to  the  initiated  alone.     And  let  those 
who  have  purified  their  ears  in  the  streams  of 
piety,  and  raised  their  thoughts  on  the  soaring 
wing  of  the  mind  itself,  join  the  company  which 
surrounds  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  all,  and 
learn  in  silence  the  divine  mysteries.    Mean-      5 
while  let  the  sacred  oracles,  given,  not  by 
the  spirit  of  divination  (or  rather  let  me  say  of 
madness  and  folly),  but  by  the  inspiration  of 
Divine  truth,*  be  our  instructors  in  these  myste- 
ries ;   speaking  to  us  of  sovereignty,  generally : 
of  him  who  is  the  Supreme  Sovereign  of  all,  and 
the  heavenly  array  which  surrounds  the  Lord  of 
all ;  of  that  exemplar  of  imperial  power  which 


4  «< 
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is  before  us,  and  that  counterfeit  coin:  and, 
lastly,  of  the  consequences  which  resylt  from 
both.  With  these  oracles,  then,  to  initiate  us 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  rites,  let  us 
essay,  as  follows,  the  commencement  of  our 
divine  mysteries. 


CHAPTER   I. 
The  Oration. 

y  \ 

1  ^To-day  is  the  festival  of  our  great  eni* 
peror :  and  we  his  children  rejoice  therein,' 

feeling  the  inspiration  of  our  sacred  theme.  He 
who  presides  over  our  solemnity  is  the  Great 
Sovereign  himself;  he,  I  mean,  who  is  truly 
great ;  of  whom  I  affirm  (nor  will  the  sovereign 
who  hears  me  be  offended,  but  will  rather  ap- 
prove of  this  ascription  of  praise  to  God),  that 
HE  is  above  and  beyond  all  created  things,  the 
.Highest,  the  Greatest,  the  most  Mighty  One ; 
whose  throne  is  the  arch  of  heaven,  and  the 
earth  the  footstool  of  his  feet.V  His  being  none 
can  worthily  comprehend;  and  the  ineffable* 
splendor  of  the  glory'  which  surrounds  him 
repels   the    gaze   of  every   eye   from    his 

2  Divine  majesty.    His  ministers  are  the  heav- 
enly hosts ;  his  armies  the  supernal  powers, 

who  own  allegiance  to  him  as  their  Master, 
Lord,  and  King.  The  countless  multitudes  of 
angels,  the  companies  of  archangels,  the  chorus 
of  holy  spirits,  draw  from  and  reflect  his  radi- 
ance as  from  the  fountains  of  everlasting  light. 
Yea,  every  light,  and  specially  those  divine  and 
incorporeal  intelligences  whose  place  is  beyond 
the  heavenly  sphere,  celebrate  this  august  Sov- 
ereign with  lofty  and  sacred  strains  of  praise. 
The  vast  expanse  of  heaven,  like  an  azure  veil, 
is  interposed  between  those  without,  and  those 
who  inhabit  his  royal  mansions :  while  round 
this  expanse  the  sun  and  moon,  with  the  rest 
of  the  heavenly  luminaries  (like  torch-bearers 
around  the  entrance  of  the  imperial  palace), 
perform,  in  honor  of  their  sovereign,  their  ap- 
pointed courses ;  holding  forth,  at  the  word  of 
his  command,  an  ever-burning  light  to  those 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  darker  regions  with- 

3  out  the  pale  of  heaven.  And  surely  when 
I  remember  that  our  own  victorious  em- 
peror renders  praises  to  this  Mighty  Sovereign, 
I  do  well  to  follow  him,  knowing  as  I  do  that,  to 
him  alone  we  owe  that  imperial  power  under 
which  we  live,  w^e  pious  Caesars,  instructed 
by  their  father's  wfedoro,  acknowledge  him  as 
the  source  of  every  blessing :  the  soldiery,  the 
entire  body  of  the  people,  both  in  the  country 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  empire,  with  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  provinces,  assembling  to- 

>  Paraphrased  from  Is.  Ixvi.  x. 


gether  in  accordance  with  the  precept  of  their 
great  Saviour  and  Teacher,  worship  him.  ^flP 
short,  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  of  every  na- 
tion, tribe,  and  tongue,  both  collectively  and  sev- 
erally, however  diverse  their  opinions  on  other 
subjects,  are  unanimous  in  this  one  confession  ; 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  reason  implanted  in 
them,  and  th^  spontaneous  and  uninstructed  im- 
pulse of  their  own  minds,  unite  in  calling  on 
the  One  and  only  God^  Nay,  does  not  the      4 
universal  frame  of  eartn  acknowledge  him 
her  Lord,  and  declare,  by  the  vegetable  and 
animal  life  which  she  produces,  her  subjection 
to  the  will  of  a  superior  Power?    The  rivers, 
flowing  with  abundant  stream,  and  the  perennial 
fountains,  springing  from  hidden  and  exhaust- 
less  depths,  ascribe  to  him  the  cause  of  their 
marvellous  source.    The  mighty  waters  of  the 
sea,   enclosed   in    chambers    of    unfathomable 
depth,  and  the  swelling  surges,  which  lift  them- 
selves on  high,  and  menace  as  it  were  the  earth 
itself,  shrink    back  when   they  approach   the 
shore,  checked  by  the  power  of  his  Divine  law. 
The  duly  measured  fall  of  winter's  rain,  the 
rolling  thunder,  the  lightning's  flash,  the  eddy- 
ing currents  of  the  winds,  and  the  airy  courses 
of  the  clouds,  all  reveal  his  presence  to 
those  to  whom  his  Person  is  invisible.    The      5 
all-radiant  sun,  who  holds  his  constant  ca- 
reer through  the  lapse  of  ages,  owns  him  Lord 
alone,  and  obedient  to  his  will,  dares  not  de- 
part  from  his  appointed  path.     The  inferior 
splendor  of  the  moon,  alternately  diminished 
and  increased  at  statji^  periods,  is  subject  to 
his  Divine  command.^ The  beauteous  mechan- 
ism of  the  heavens,  glittering  with  the  hosts  of 
stars,  moving  in  harmonious  order,  and   pre- 
serving the  measure  of  each  sevq^jJ  orbit,  pro- 
claims him  the  giver  of  all  light^rea,  all  the 
heavenly  luminaries,  maintaining  at  his  will  and 
word  a  grand  and  perfect  unity  of  motion,  pur- 
sue the  track  of  their  ethereal  career,  and  com- 
plete in  the  lapse  of  revolving  ages  their  distant 
course.    The  allSSsmate  recurrence  of  day  and 
night,  the  changing  seasons,  the  order  and  pro- 
portion of  the  universe,  all  declare  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  [his  boundless  power].      To   him 
the  unseen  agencies  which  hold  their  course 
throughout  the  expanse  of  space,  render  the 
due  tribute  of  praise.     To  him  this  terrestrial 
globe  itself,  to  him  the  heavens  above,  and  the 
choirs  beyond  the  vault  of  heaven,  give  honor 
as  to  their  mighty  Sovereign :  the  angelic  hosts 
greet  him  with  ineffable  songs  of  Praise;  and 
the  spirits  which  draw  their  being  from  incor- 
poreal light,  adore  him  as  their  Creator.     The 

^  *  [We  must  be  content  here  (and  probably  in  other  passafes  of 
this  Oraiion)  to  tolerate  as  rhetorical  embellishment  Uiat  which, 
regarded  literally,  is  in  every  sense  palpably  untrue.  —  Bag.'l  The 
intention  of  the  passage  is  probably  like  that  of  those  who  say  now 
that  there  is  no  nation  where,  ia  some  fonn,  God  is  not  worsniped. 
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everlasting  ages  which  were  before  this  heaven 
and  earth,  with  other  periods  beside  them,  in- 
finite, and  antecedent  to  all  visible  creation, 
acknowledge  him  the  sole  and  supreme 
6  Sovereign  and  Lord.  Ljistly,  he  who  is  in 
'^^  all,  before,  and  after  all,|Jiis  only  begotten, 
pre-existent-Word.  the  great  nigh  West  of  the 
mighty  Godlelder  than  all  time  and  every  age, 
devoted  to  nis  Father's  glory,  first  and  alone 
makes  intercession  with  him  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind/  |gupreme  and  pre-eminent  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  he  shares  the  glory  of  his 
Father's  kingdoi^  for  he  is  that  Light,  which, 
transcendent  above  the  universe,  encircles  the 
Father's  Person,  interposing  and  dividing  be- 
tween the  eternal  and  uncreated  Essence  and 
all  derived  existence  :  that  Light  which,  stream- 
ing from  on  high,  proceeds  from  that  Deity  who 
knows  not  origin  or  end,  and  illumines  the 
super-celestial  regions,  and  all  that  heaven  itself 
contains,  with  the  radiance  of  wisdom  bright 
beyond  the  splendor  of  the  sun.  This  is  he 
who  holds  a  supreme  dominion  over  this  whole 
world,'  who  is  over  and  in  all  things,  and  per- 
vades all  things*  visible  and  invisible;  the 
r  Word  of  God.  From  whom  and  by  whom  ouij 
/  divinely  fevored  emperor,  receiving,  as  it  werej 
a  transcript  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  directs,  in^ 
imitation  of  God  himself,  the  administration  of) 
this  world's  affiadrs. 


CHAPTER  IL 

1  This  only  begotten  Word  of  God  reigns, 
from  ages  which  had  no  beginning,  to  infi- 
nite and  endless  ages,  the  partner  of  his  Father's 
kingdom.  And  [our  emperor]  ever  beloved  by 
him,  who  derives  the  source  of  iinperial  authori^ 
from  above,  and  is  strong  in  the  power  of  his 

sacred  tiUe,^  has  controlled  the  empire  of 

2  the  world  for  a  long  period  of  years.   Again, 
that  Preserver  of  the  universe  orders  tiiese 

heavens  and  earth,  and  the  celestial  kingdom, 
consistently  with  his  Father's  will.  Even  so  our 
emperor  whom  he  loves,  by  bringing  those  whom 
he  rules  on  earth  to  the  only  begotten  Word  and 
Saviour  renders  them  fit  subjects  of  his 

3  kingdom.    And  as  he  who  is  the  common 
Saviour  of  mankind,  by  his  invisible  and 

Divine  power  as  the  good  shepherd,  drives  far 

>  [Referring  possibly  to  Rev.  i.  8.  "  I  «n  Alpha  and  Omesa, 
the  beginning  and  the  ending  satth  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which 
was,  and  which  is  to  come,  tnc  Ahnightv.** — Ba.g.\  Or,  possibly, 
refers  to  Eph.  iv.  6,  as  it  seems  to  be  stmply  some  verbal  sunestion. 

«  [The  Arianism  implied  in  this  passage,  if  referred  to  the  Word 
as  Goid,  disappears  if  we  regard  it  as  spoken  of  Christ  as  the  Word 
manifested  in  human  nature.  See  the  note  of  Valesius  ad  loc.  — 
^ar.l  •  Universe. 

*  This  b  directly  from  Eph.  iv.  6:  "  Who  is  over  all  and  through 
all  and  in  all."  It  is  thus  directly  referred  to  the  Father,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  note  of  Bag,  seems  to  convict  of  Arianism,  but  in 
reality  the  conception  of  a  pre<existing  Word  is  distinctly  orthodox. 

1  [It  is  difficult  to  know  predaely  what  is  meant  here.  Possibly 
the  name  of  Christian.  —  Bag,'\ 


aLway  from  his  flock,  like  savage  beasts,  those 
apostate  spirits  which  once  flew  through  the 
airy  tracts  above  this  earth,  and  fastened  on  the 
souls  of  men ;  Tso  this  his  friend,  graced  by  his 
heavenly  favor  with  victory  over  all  his  foes, 
subdues  and  chastens  the  open  adversaries  of 
the  truth  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
war.^y  He  who  is  the  pre-existent  Word,  the  4 
Preserver  of  all  things,  imparts  to  his  disci- 
ples the  seeds  of  true  wisdom  and  salvation,  and 
at  once  enlightens  and  gives  them  understanding 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  Father's  kingdom.  fOur 
emperor,  his  friend,  acldng_asinterpret^  to 
the  Word  of  God,  aims  at  recalling  the  whole  .^ 
human  race  to  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  proclaim- 
ing clearly  in  the  ears  of  all,  and  declaring  with 
powerful  voice  the  laws  of  truth  and^godli- 
ness  to  all  who  dwell  on  the  earth.  1  Once  6 
more,  the  universal  Saviour  opens  the 
heavenly  gates  of  his  Father's  kingdom  to  those 
ji^hose  course  is  thitherward  from  this  world. 
lOur  emperor,  emulous  of  his  Divine  example, 
\having  purged  his  earthly  dominion  from  every 
stain  of  impious  error,  invites  each  holy  and 
pious  worshiper  within  his  imperial  mansions^ 
earnestly  desiring  to  save  with  all  its  crew  that^ 
mighty  vessel  of  which  he  is  the  appointed  pilot.  I 
And  he  alone  of  all  who  have  wielded  the  im-^ 
perial  power  of  Rome,  being  honored  by  the 
Supreme  Sovereign  with  a  reign  of  three  decen- 
niad periods,  now  celebrates  £his  festival,  not,  as 
his  ancestors  might  have  done,  in  honor  of  infer- 
nal demons,  or  the  apparitions  of  seducing  spir- 
its, or*  of  the  fraud  and  deceitful  arts  of  impious 
men ;  but  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  him  by 
whom  he  has  thus  been  honored,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  blessings  he  has  received 
at  his  hands.  ^  He  does  not,  in  imitation  of 
ancient  usage,  defile  his  imperial  mansions  with 
blood  and  gore,  nor  propitiate  the  infernal  dei- 
ties with  fire  and  smoke,  and  sacrificial  offer- 
ings ;  but  dedicates  to  the  universal  Sovereign  a 
pleasant  and  acceptable  sacrifice,  even  his  own 
imperial  soul,  and  ^a  mind  truly  fitted  for 
the  service  of  God.  /For  this  sacrifice  alone  6 
is  grateful  to  him:'  and  this  sacrifice  our 
emperor  has  learned,  with  purified  mind  and 
thoughts,  to  present  as  an  offering  without  the 
intervention  of  fire  and  blood,  while  his  own 
piety,  strengthened  by  the  tmthful  doctrines 
with  which  his  soul  is  stored/he  sets  forth  in 
magnificent  language   the  praises  of  God,  and 

*  This  is  an  allusion  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Vampire- 
ism^ —  a  belief  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  especially  prevalent  in 
various  forms  in  the  East.  Rydberg  iJUmrtc  of  the  Middle  Ages^  p. 
ao7)  describes  the  mediaeval  lorm  thus:  "  The  vampires,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  Middle  A(^,  are  disembodied  souls  which  clothe 
themselves  again  in  their  buried  bodies,  steal  at  night  into  houses, 
and  suck  from  the  nipple  of  the  sleeping  all  their  blood. "  (Of.  Perty , 
d.  mytt.  Ersck.  x  [18791,  383.  91;  Gtfrres'  Ckr.  my  si.  Vol.  |,  etc.) 
Similar  in  nature  was  tJut  notion  of  the  spirits  who  sucked  away 
the  breath  of  sleeping  persons,  which  has  left  its  trace  in  the  modem 
I  superstition  that  cats  suck  away  the  breath  of  sleeping  children. 
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imitates  his  Divine  philanthropy  by  his  own  im- 
perial acts."^Vholly  devoted  to  him,  he  dedi- 
cates himself  as  a  noble  offering,  a  first-fruit  of 
that  world,  the  government  of  which  is  intrusted 
to  his  charge.  This  fitst  and  greatest  sacrifice 
our  emperor  first  dedicates  to  God ;  and  then, 
as  a  faithful  shepherd,  he  offers,  not "  famous 
hecatombs  of  firstling  lambs,''  but  the  souls  of 
that  fiock  which  is  the  object  of  his  care,  those 
rational  beings  whom  he  leads  to  the  knowledge 
^nd  pious  worship  of  God. 


*  CHAPTER  HI. 

ri  And  gladly  does  he  accept  and  welcome 

this  sacrifice,  and  commend  the  presenter 
of  so  august  and  noble  an  offering,  by  protract- 
ing his  reign  to  a  lengthened  period  of  years, 
giving  larger  proofs  of  his  beneficence  in  pro- 
portion to  the  emperor's  holy  services  to  him- 
self. f2Vccordingly  he  permits  him  to  celebrate 
^ach  successive  festival  during  great  and  general 
prosperity  throughout  the  empire,  advancing  one 
of  his  sons,  at  the  recurrence  of  each  decennial 
period,   to  a  share   of  his  own  imperial 

2  powerlj^  The  eldest,  who  bears  his  father's 
name,  he  received  as  his  partner  in  the  em- 
pire about  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  his 
reign :  the  second,  next  in  point  of  age,  at  the 
second;  and  the  third  in  like  manner  at  the 
third  decennial  period,  the  occasion  of  this  our 
present  festival.    And  now  that  the  fourth  period 

,  has  commenced,  and  the  time  of  his  reign  is 
still  further  prolonged,  he  desires  to  extend  his 
imperial  authority  by  calling  still  more  of  his 
kindred  to  partake  his  power ;  and,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Caesars,'  fulfills  the  predictions 
of  the  holy  prophets,  according  to  what  they 
uttered  ages  before:    "  And  the  saints  of  the 

3  Most  High  shall  take  the  kingdom."'    And 
thus  the  Almighty  Sovereign  himself  accords 

an  increase  both  of  years  and  of  children  to  our 
most  pious  emperor,  and  renders  his  sway  over 
the  nations  of  the  world  still  fresh  and  flourishing, 
as  though  it  were  even  now  springing  up  in  its 
earliest  vigor,  f  He  it  is  who  appoints  him  this 
present  festival,  in  that  he  has  made  him  victo- 
rious over  every  enemy  that  disturbed  his  peace  : 
he  it  is  who  displays  him  as  an  example  of 

4  true  godliness  to  the  human  race.  /And 
thus  our  emperor,  like  the  radiant  sun,  illu- 
minates the  most  distant  subjects  of  his  empire 

>  A  general  statement,  such  as  Eusebius  is  fond  of  making. 
The  elevation  of  his  sons  was  about  these  times,  but  not  on  them 
exactly.    Compare  Prolegomena,  Liy*. 

*  [Dalmatius  and  Hanniballianus.  •—  Bag.] 

*  [Dan.  vii.  x8.  It  is  surely  needless  to  remark  on  so  singular 
and  vicious  an  application  of  Scripture  as  this,  further  than  that  it 
is  either  a  culpable  rhetorical  flourish,  or  else  an  indication  of  a 
lamentable  defect  of  spiritual  inteHisence  in  die  most  learned  writer 
of  the  fourth  century.  — iTa^.]  **  But  the  samts  of  the  Most  High 
ahaU  receive  the  kingdom."  — j?rvfjr«</  Version, 


through  the  presence  of  the  Caesars,  as  with  the 
far  piercing  rays  of  his  own  brightness.  ^  To  us 
who  occupy  the  eastern  regions  he  has  given  a 
son  worthy  of  himself;*  a  second  and  a  third 
respectively  to  other  departments  of  his  empire, 
to  be,  as  it  were,  t^rilliant  reflectors  of  the  light 
which  proceeds  from  himself.  /  Once  more,  hav- 
ing harnessed,  as  it  were,  under  the  self-same 
yoke  the  four  most  noble  Csesars*  as  horses  in 
the  imperial  chariot,  he  sits  on  high  and  directs 
their  course  by  the  reins  of  holy  harmony  and  con- 
cord ;  and,  himself  every  where  present,  and  ob- 
servant of  every  event,  thus  traverses  every 
region  of  the  world,  f  Lastly,  invested  as  he       5 
is  with  a  semblance  of  heavenly  sovereignty, 
he  directs  his  gaze  above,  and  frames  his  earthly 
government   according  to  the  pattern  of  that 
Divine  original,  feeling  strength  in  its  conformity 
to  the  monarchy  of  God. '  And  this  conformity 
is  granted  by  the  universal  Sovereign  to  man 
alone  of  the  creatures  of  this  earth  :  for  he  only 
is  the  author  of  sovereign  power,  who  decrees 
that  all  should  be  subject  to  the  rule  of  one. 
And  surely  monarchy  far  transcends  every       6 
other  constitution  and  form  of  government : 
for  that  democratic  equality  of  power,  which"  is 
its  opposite,  may  rather  be  described  as  anarchy 
and  disorder.    Hence  there  is  one  God,  and  not 
two,  or  three,  or  more :  for  to  assert  a  pluralit}- 
of  gods  is  plainly  to  deny  the  being  of  God  at 
all.  |rrhere  is  one  Sovereign ;  and  his  Word  and 
royal  Law  is  one  :  a  Law  not  expresseam?ylja- 
bles  and  words,  not  written  or  engraved  on  tab- 
lets, and  therefore  subject  to  the  ravages  of  time ; 
but  the  living  and  self-subsisting  Word,  who  him- 
self is  God,  and  who  administers  his  Father's 
kingdom  on  behalf  of  all  who  are  after  him 
and  subject  to  his  powefl  His  attendants  are      7 
the  heavenly  hosts ;  tfie  myriads  of  God's 
angelic  ministers;   the  super-terrestrial  armies, 
of  unnumbered  multitude ;    and   those   unseen 
spirits  within  heaven  itself,  whose  agency  is  em- 
ployed in  regulating  the  order  of  this   world. 
Ruler  and  chief  of  aJl  these  is  the  royal  Word, 
acting  as  Regent  of  the   Supreme   Sovereign. 
To  him  the  names  of  Captain,  and  great  High 
Priest,  Prophet  of  the  Father,  Angel  of  mighty 
counsel.  Brightness  of  the  Father's  light.  Only 
begotten  Son,  with  a  thousand  other  titles,  are 
ascribed  in  the  oracles  of  the   sacred  writers. 
And  the  Father,  having  constituted  him  the  liv- 
ing Word,  and  Law,  and  Wisdom,  the  fullness  of 
all  blessing,  has  presented  this  best  and  greatest 
gift  to  all  who  are  the  subjects  of  his  sov- 
ereignty.    And  he  himself,  who  pervades      8 
all  things,  and  is  every  where  present,  un- 
folding his  Father's  bounties  to  all  with  unspar- 
ing hand,  has  accorded  a  specimen  of  his  sov- 

*  [Constantius  Caesar.  —  Bar.] 

*  Compare  Prolegomena,  under  Li/e, 
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«reign  power  even  to  his  rational  creatures  of 
this  earthy  in  that  he  has  provided  the  mind  of 
man,  who  is  formed  after  his  own  image,  with 
Divine  faculties,  whence  it  is  capable  of  otlier 
virtues  also,  which  flow  from  the  same  heavenly 
source.  For  he  only  is  wise,  who  is  the  only 
God  :  he  only  is  essentially  good  :  he  only  is  of 
mighty  power,  the  Parent  of  justice,  the  Father 
of  reason  and  wisdom,  the  Fountain  of  light 
and  life,  the  Dispenser  of  truth  and  virtue :  in 
a  word,  the  Author  of  empire  itself,  and  of  all 
dominion  and  power. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1  But  whence  has  man  this  knowledge,  and 
who  has  ministered  these  truths  to  mortal 

ears?  Or  whence  has  a  tongue  of  flesh  the 
power  to  speak  of  things  so  utterly  distinct  from 
fleshly  or  material  substance  ?  Who  has  gazed 
on  the  invisible  King,  and  beheld  these  perfecr 
tions  in  him?  The  bodily  sense  may  compre- 
hend elements  and  their  combinations,  of  a 
nature  kindred  to  its  otvn :  but  no  one  yet 
has  boasted  to  have  scanned  with  corporeal  eye 
that  unseen  kingdom  which  governs  all  things ; 
nor  has  mortal  nature  yet  discerned  the  beauty 
of  perfect  wisdom.  Who  has  beheld  the  face 
of  righteousness  through  the  medium  of  flesh? 
fAnd  whence  came  the  idea  of  legitimate  sover- 
eignty and  imperial*  power  to  man  ?J7  Whence 
the  thought  of  absolute  dominion  to  a  being 
composed  of  flesh  and  blood?  Who  declared 
those  ideas  which  are  invisible  and  undefined, 
and  that  incorporeal  essence  which  has  no  ex- 
ternal form,  to  the  mortals  of  this  earth? 

2  Surely   there  was  but  one  Interpreter  of 
these  things;   the  all-pervading  Word  of 

God.*  For  he  is  the  author  of  that  rational  and 
intelligent  being  which  exists  in  man ;  and,  being 
himself  one  with  his  Father's  Divine  nature,  he 
sheds  upon  his  offspring  the  out-flowings  of  his 
Father's  bounty.  Hence  the  natural  and  un- 
taught powers  of  thought,  which  all  men,  Greeks 
or  Barbarians,  alike  possess :  hence  the  percep- 
tion of  reason  and  wisdom,  the  seeds  of  integ- 
rity and  righteousness,  the  understanding  of  the 
arts  of  life,  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  the  precious 
name  of  wisdom,  and  the  noble  love  of  philo- 
sophic learning.  Hence  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  great  and  good  :  hence  apprehension  of 
God  himself,  and  a  life  worthy  of  his  worship : 
hence  the  royal  authority  of  man,  and  his  invin- 
cible lordship   over  the  creatures  of  this 

3  world.  ^And  when  that  Word,  who  is  the 
Parent  of  rational  beings,  had  impressed  a 

character  on  the  mind  of  man  according  to  the 

>  "  And  no  one  knoweth  who  the  Son  is.  save  the  Father;  and 
who  the  Father  is.  sare  the  Son,  and  he  to  wnomsoever  the  Son  will* 
«th  to  reveal  him."  —  Luke  x.  22. 


image  and  likeness  of  God,'  and  had  made  him 
a  royal  creature,  in  that  he  gave  him  alone  of 
all  earthly  creatiures  capacity  to  rule  and  to  obey 
(as  well  as  forethought  and  foreknowledge  even 
here,  concerning  tlie  promised  hope  of  his 
heavenly  kingdom,  because  of  which  he  him- 
self came,  and,  as  the  Parent  of  his  children, 
disdained  not  to  hold  converse  with  mortal 
men)  ;  he  continued  to  cherish  the  seeds  which 
himself  had  sown,  and  renewed  his  gracious 
favors  from  above;  holding  forth  to  all  the 
promise  of  sharing  his  heavenly  kingdom.  Ac- 
cordingly he  called  men,  and  exhorted  them  to 
be  ready  for  their  heavenward  journey,  and  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  garment  which  be- 
came their  calling.  And  by  an  indescribable 
power  he  filled  the  world  in  every  part  with  his 
doctrine,  expressing  by  the  similitude  of  an 
earthly  kingdom  that  heavenly  one  to  which  he 
earnestly  invites  all  mankind,  and  presents  it  to 
them  as  a  worthy  object  of  their  hope. 


CHAPTER  V. 


0 


And  in  this  hope  our  divinely-favored  1 
emperor  partakes  even  in  this  present  life, 
gifted  as  he  is  by  God  with  native  virtues,  and 
having  recdved  into  his  soul  the  out-flowings  of 
his  favor.  ^His  reason  he  derives  from  the  great 
Source  of  alT  reason  :  he  is  wise,  and  good,  and 
just,  as  having  fellowship  with  perfect  Wisdom, 
Goodness,  and  Righteousness :  virtuous,  as  fol- 
lowing the  pattern  of  perfect  virtue :  vaUant, 
as  partaking  of  heavenly  strength  fAnd  2 
truly  may  he  deserve  the  imperial  tiuej'  who 
has  formed  his  soul  to  royal  virtues,  accordh^ 
to  the  standard  of  that  celestial  kingdom.  But 
he  who  is  a  stranger  to  these  blessings,  who  de- 
nies the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  owns  no 
allegiance  to  the  heavenly  Father  of  spirits ;  who 
invests  not  himself  with  the  virtues  which  become 
an  emperor,  but  overlays  his  soul  with  moral  de- 
formity and  baseness ;  who  for  royal  clemency 
substitutes  the  fury  of  a  savage  beast;  for  a 
generous  temper,  the  incurable  venom  of  mali- 
cious wickedness ;  for  prudence,  folly ;  for  rea- 
son and  wisdom,  that  recklessness  which  is  the 
most  odious  of  all  vices,  for  from  it,  as  from  a 
spring  of  bitterness,  proceed  the  most  pernicious 
fruits ;  such  as  inveterate  profligacy  of  life,  covet- 
ousness,  murder,  impiety  and  defiance  of  God ; 
surely  one  abandoned  to  such  vices  as  these,  how- 
ever he  may  t^e^ deemed  powerful  through  des- 
potic violence,;  has  no  true  title  to  the  name 
of  Emperorryt^'or  how  should  he  whose  soul  3 
is  impressed  with  a  thousand  absurd  images  of 


*  Eusebius,  in  making  it  the  Word  who  impresses  the  image  of 
God  on  men,  shows  good  philosophy  and  good  theology. 
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false  deities/'  be  able  to  exhibit  a  counterpart 
of  the  true  and  heavenly  sovereignty?;  Or  how 
can  he  be  absolute  lord  of  others,  who  has  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  dominion  of  a  thousand 
cruel  masters?  a  slave  of  low  delights  and  un- 
govemed  lust,  a  slave  of  wrongftiUy-extorted 
wealth,   of   rage   and   passion,  as  well   as    of 

cowardice  and  terror;  a  slave  of  ruthless 
4       demons,  and  soul-destroying  spirits  ?  ^f  Let, 

then,  our  emperor,  on  the  testimony  of 
truth  itself,  be  declared  alone  worthy  of  the 
title ;  who  is  dear  to  the  Supreme  Sovereign 
himself;  who  alone  is  free,  nay,Cwho  is  truly 
lord:  above  the  thirst  of  wealth,  superior  to 
sexual  desire;  victorious  even  over  natural 
pleasures ;  controlling,  not  controlled  by,  anger 
and  passion.'  ^Jle  is  indeed  an  emperor,  and 
bears  a  title  corresponding  to  his  deeds;  a 
Victor  in  truth,  who  has  gained  the  victory 
over  those  passions  which  overmaster  the  rest 
of  men :  whose  character  is  formed  after  the 
Divine  original  •  of  the  Supreme  Sovereign,  and 
whose  mind  reflects,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  radiance 
of  his  virtues.  Hence  is  our  emperor  perfect 
in  discretion,  in  goodness,  in  justice,  in  courage, 
in  piety,  in  devotion  to  God :  he  truly  and  only 
is  a  philosopher,  since  he  knows  himself,  and 
is  fully  aware  that  supplies  of  every  blessing  are 
showered  on  him  from  a  source  quite  external 
to  himself,  even  from  heaven  itself."^  Declaring 
the  august  title  of  supreme  authority  by  the 
splendor  of  his  vesture,  he  alone  worthily  wears 

that  imperial  purple  which  so  well  becomes 
6       him.  Q^e  is  indeed  an  emperor,  who  calls 

on  and  implores  in  prayer  the  favor  of  his 
heavenly  Father  night  and  day,  and  whose  ardent 

*  There  seems  to  be  a  clear  hint  of  Philonism  here,  or  Philonism 
at  developed  by  the  Neo-Platonists  and  the  Chratian  Theologians. 
The  history  of  the  thought  seems  to  begin  in  the  Platonic  ideas. 
These  self-existing  forms  which  impress  themselTes  on  the  soul 
naturaUy  become  personalities  to  which  the  soul  submits^  and 
whose  images  are  impressed  on  the  soul.  These  personalized  ideas 
are  in  the  tnought  of  Philo  the  thoughu  or  ideas  of  God,  "  powers  " 
who  do  his  will,  like  the  Valkyr  of  toe  Northern  mythology,  —  the 
personified  thoughts  or  will  of  Odin.  These  objective  ideas  in  or- 
ganized whole  were  the  Word. 

The  objectivity  of  ideas,  placed  in  relation  with  "  mind  reading," 
"  thought  transference^"  and  the  like,  and  with  the  modem  concept 
tions  (H  the  conservation  of  energy  and  transmission  of  force  by 
vibrations,  give  an  interesting  suggestion  of  a  material  basis  for  thie 
conception.  If  thought  is  accompanied  by  vibration  of  brain  mole- 
cules, it  is  of  course  quite  conceivwle  that  that  vibration  be  projected 
through  any  medium  which  can  transmit  vibration,  whether  the 
nerves  of  another  person  or  the  air.  '  A  person  of  supreme  energy  of 
will  would  make  these  vibrations  more  intense,  and  an  Infinite  per- 
sonality would  make  tangible  even  perhaps  to  the  point  of  that  re- 
sistance which  we  call  matter.  The  conception  of  one  great  central 
Personality  issuing  an  organized  related  system  of  thoughts  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  embodiment,  in  one  massive^  constant  forth-streaming 
of  will,  IS  most  interesting.  According  to  it.  all  will  forms  of  the  in- 
dividual are  true  as  thev  are  in  harmony  witn  these  norms.  Where, 
however,  the  lesser  wills  project  incongruous  will  forms,  they  are  in 
conflict  with  the  greater.  According  to  it,  the  human  soul  is  beaten 
upon  by  alt  ideas  which  have  ever  been  projected,  either  in  indi- 
vidual or  in  some  combined  total  of  force,  and  is  formed  according 
to  what  it  submits  itself  to»  whether  to  the  lesser  and  mal-organized 
or  to  the  Great  Norm. 

^  *  Compare  Prolegomena,  Character.    This  peculiar  self*control, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  characteristic  also  of  his  father,  and  in  a 


model  or  image  of  God  on  which  the  oozporeal  world  was  formed. 


desires  are  fixed  on  his  celestial  kingdom7|  For 
he  knows  that  present  things,  subject  as  they 
are  to  decay  and  death,  flowing  on  and  disap- 
pearing like  a  river's  stream,  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  him  who  is  sovereign  of  all ; 
therefore  it  is  that  he  longs  for  the  incorrupti- 
ble and  incorporeal  kingdom  of  God.  And  this 
kingdom  he  trusts  he  shall  obtain,  elevating  his 
mind  as  he  does  in  sublimity  of  thought  above 
the  vault  of  heaven,  and  filled  with  inexpressible 
longing  for  the  glories  which  shine  there,  in 
comparison  With  which  he  deems  the  precious 
things  of  this  present  world  but  darkness,  /^or 
he  sees  earthly  sovereignty  to  be  but  a  petty 
and  fleeting  dominion  over  a  mortal  and  tem- 
porary life,  and  rates  it  not  much  higher  than 
the  goatherd's,  or  shepherd's,  or  herdsman's 
power:  nay,  as  more  burdensome  than  theirs,^ 
and  exercised  over  more  stubborn  subjects. 
The  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  the  voice 
of  flattery,  he  reckons  rather  troublesome  than 
'pleasing,  because  of  the  steady  constancy  of 
his  character,  and  genuine  discipline  of  his 
mind.  Again,  when  he  beholds  the  mili-  6 
tary  service  of  his  subjects,  the  vast  array 
of  his  armies,  the  multitudes  of  horse  and  foot,, 
entirely  devoted  to  his  command,  he  feels  no 
astonishment,  no  pride  at  the  possession  of  such 
mighty  power;  but  turns  his  thoughts  inward 
on  himself,  and  recognizes  the  same  common 
nature  there,  pHe  smiles  a^  his  vesturCs  em- 
broidered  witlt^ofd  an3  flowere]!^  and  at  the 
imperial  purple  and  diadem  itself,  when  he  sees 
the  multitude  gaze  in  wonder,  like  children  at 
a  bugbear,  on  the  splendid  spectacle.^  Himself 
superior  to  such  feelings,  he  clothes  his  soul 
with  the  knowledge  of  God,  that  vesture,  the 
broidery  of  which  is  temperance,  righteous- 
ness, piety,  and  all  other  virtues ;  a  vesture 
such  as  truly  becomes  a  sovereign!  The  T 
wealth  which  others  so  much  desire,  as 
gold,  silver,  or  precious  gems,  he  regards  to  be, 
as  they  really  are,  in  themselves  mere  stones 
and  worthless  matter,  of  no  avail  to  preserve  or 
defend  from  evil.  For  what  power  have  these 
things  to  free  from  disease,  or  repel  the  ap- 
proach of  death?  And  knowing  as  he  does 
this  truth  by  personal  experience  in  the  use  of 
these  things,  he  regards  the  splendid  attire  of 
his  subjects  with  calm  indifference,  and  smiles 
at  the  childishness  of  those  to  whom  they  prove 
attractive.  Lastly,  he  abstains  from  all  excess 
in  food  and  wine,  and  leaves  superfluous  dain- 
ties to  gluttons,  judging  that  such  indulgences, 
however  suitable  to  others,  are  not  so  to  him,  and 
deeply  convinced  of  their  pernicious  tendency, 
and  their  effect  in  darkening  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  soul.    For  sdl  these  reasons,      8 

*  This  may  be  true;  but  compare  Prolegomena,  CkaracUr^  for 
his  practice,  at  least. 
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•our  divinely  taught  and  noble-minded  em- 
peror, aspiring  to  higher  objects  than  this  life 
affords,  calls  upon  his  heavenly  Father  as  one 
who  longs  for  his  kingdom ;  exhibits  a  pious 
spirit  in  each  action  of  his  Ufe ;  and  finally,  as 
a  wise  and  good  instructor,  imparts  to  his  sub- 
jects the  knowledge  of  him  who  is  the  Sovereign 
Lord  of  all. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

1  And  God  himself,  as  an  earnest  of  future 
reward,  assigns  to  him  now  as  it  were  tri- 

cennial  crowns  ^  composed  of  prosperous  periods 

of  time ;  and  now,  after  the  revolution  of  three 

circles  of  ten  years,  he  grants  permission  to 

all  mankind  to  celebrate  this  general,  nay 

2  rather,  this  universal  festival.     And  while 
those  on  earth  thus  rejoice,  crowned  as  it 

were  with  the  flowers  of  divine  knowledge, 
surely,  we  may  not  unduly  suppose  that  the 
heavenly  choirs,  attracted  by  a  natural  sympa- 
thy, unite  their  joy  with  the  joy  of  those  on 
«arth :  nay,  that  the  Supreme  Sovereign  himself, 
as  a  gracious  &ther,  delights  in  the  worship  of 
duteous  children,  and  for  this  reason  is  pleased 
to  honor  the  author  and  cause  of  their  obedi* 
«nce  through  a  lengthened  period  of  time ;  and, 
far  from  limiting  his  reign  to  three  decennial  cir- 
cles of  years,  he  extends  it  to  the  remotest 

3  period,  even  to  hr  distant  eternity.    Now 
eternity'  in  its  whole  extent  is  beyond  the 

power  of  decline  or  death :  its  beginning  and 
extent  alike  incapable  of  being  scanned  by  mor- 
tal thoughts.  Nor  will  it  suffer  its  central  point 
to  be  perceived,  nor  that  which  is  termed  its 
present  duration  to  be  grasped  by  the  inquiring 
mind.  Far  less,  then,  the  future,  or  the  past : 
for  the  one  is  not,  but  is  already  gone ;  while 
the  future  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  therefore  is 
not.  As  regards  what  is  termed  the  present 
time,  it  vanishes  even  as  we  think  or  speak, 
more  swiftly  than  the  word  itself  is  uttered. 
Nor  is  it  possible  in  any  sense  to  apprehend  this 
time  as  present ;  for  we  must  either  expect  the 
future,  or  contemplate  the  past;  the  present 
slips  from  us,  and  is  gone,  even  in  the  act  of 
thought.  [Eifiinity,  then,  in  its  whole  extent, 
resists  and  refuses  subjection  to  mortal  rea- 

4  son.     But  it  does  not  refuse  to  acknowledge 
its  own  Sovereign  and  Lord,'  and  bears  him 

as  it  were  mounted  on  itself,  rejoicing  in  the 

*  [Alluding  (says  Valesius)  to  the  crowns  of  gold  which  the 

SK>pIe  of  the  several  provinces  were  accustovned  to  present  to  the 
Oman  emperors  on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  ^^a^.]  In  his 
prologue  to  the  Ltft,  Eusebius  calls  this  very  oration  a  weaving  of 
tricennial  crowns  (or  garlands).  These  crowns  had  their  histori- 
cal ori^n  in  the  triumphal  crowns  under  the  Roman  system.  Cf. 
Rich,  m  Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom,  Ant,  p.  361. 

*  [It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  find  a  better  word  to  express  the 
original  ouiv.  — Bag.^ 

*  Compare  x  Tim.  1.  xt  {marg^.)^  "  King  of  the  ages"  ("  aMms," 
or  according  to  this  translation  "  eternity  "). 


fair  trappings  which  he  bestows.y  And  he  him- 
self, not  binding  it,  as  the  poet  imagined,  with 
a  golden  chain,'  but  as  it  were  controlling  its 
movements  by  the  reins  of  ineffable  wisdom,  has 
adjusted  its  months  and  seasons,  its  times  and 
years,  and  the  alterations  of  day  and  night,  with 
perfect  harmony,  and  has  thus  attached  to  it 
limits  and  measures  of  various  kinds.  For  eter- 
nity, being  in  its  nature  direct,  and  stretching 
onward  into  infinity,  and  receiving  its  name, 
eternity,  as  having  an  everlasting  existence,* 
and  being  similar  in  all  its  parts,  or  rather  hav- 
ing no  division  or  distance,  progresses  only  in  a 
line  of  direct  extension.  But  God,  who  has  dis- 
tributed it  by  intermediate  sections,  and  has 
divided  it,  like  a  far  extended  line,  in  many 
points,  has  included  in  it  a  vast  number  of  por- 
tions ;  and  though  it  is  in  its  nature  one,  and 
resembles  unity  itself,  he  has  attached  to  it  a 
multiplicity  of  numbers,  and  has  given  it,  though 
formless  in  itself,  an  endless  variety  of  forms 
For  first  of  all  he  framed  in  it  formless  mat-  6 
ter,  as  a  substance  capable  of  receiving  all 
forms.  He  next,  by  the  power  of  the  number 
two,  imparted  quali^  to  matter,  and  gave  beauty 
to  that  which  before  was  void  of  all  grace. 
Again,  by  means  of  the  number  three,  he  fnimed 
a  body  compounded  of  matter  and  form,  and 
presenting  the  three  dimensions  ^^  ^T¥^f^i  fl"^, 
length,  and  deptl\.    Then,  from  the  doubling  of  \</ 

e  Minber  Jjrg,  he  devised  the  guatempn  ^  f 
the  elements,  earth.  wat<^r^  air,  ^^d  fir^,  and  or- 

everlasting  sources  for  the 
supply  of  this  universe.  Again,  the  number  four 
produces  the  number  ten.  For  the  aggregate 
of  one,  and  two,  and  three,  and  four,  is  ten.^ 
And  three  multiplied  with  ten  discovers  the  pe- 
riod of  a  month :  and  twelve  successive  months^ 
complete  the  course  of  the  sun.  Hence  the 
revolutions  of  years,  and  changes  of  the  seasons, 
which  give  grace,  like  variety  of  color  in  paint- 
ing, to  that  eternity  which  before  was  formless 
and  devoid  of  beauty,  for  the  refreshment  and 
delight  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  traverse 
therein  the  course  of  Ufe.  For  as  the  ground  6 
is  defined  by  stated  distances  for  those  who 
run  in  hope  of  obtaining  the  prize ;  and  as  the 
road  of  those  who  travel  on  a  distant  journey  is 
marked  by  resting-places  and  measured  intervals, 
that  the  traveler's  courage  may  not  fail  at  the 
interminable  prospect;  even  so  the  Sovereign 
of  the  universe,  controlling  eternity  itself  within 

*  [Days,  months,  yean,  seasons,  &c.,  are  here  intended.  Vale- 
sius, ad  loc.  —  Bag.] 

»  Horn.  //.  8,  X9. 

*  [AtMC,  mcnrtp  dtl  mv.  —  Bag.] 

f  From  what  source  Eusebius  draws  this  particular  application  of 
the  Pythagorean  principle  is  uncertain.  This  conception  of  the  deri- 
vation  of  ten  from  four  is  found  in  Phtlo,  d^  Mund,  Opif.  ch.  15, 
and  indeed  it  is  said  iOfhtrwr^  that  with  the  earliest  P^hagoroins 
four  and  ten  were  the  especially  significant  numbers  in  creation. 
This  mixture  of  Neo-Pythagoreanism  with  Platonism  and  Philonism. 
was  characteristic  of  the  time. 
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the  restraining  power  of  his  own  wisdom,  dkects 
and  turns  its  course  as  he  judges  best.  TThe 
same  God,  I  say,  who  thus  clothes  the  once  un- 
defined eternity  as  with  fair  colors  and  bloom- 
ing flowers,  gladdens  the  day  with  the  solar 
rays  ,^  and,  while  he  overspreads  the  night  with 
a  covering  of  darkness,  yet  causes  the  glittering 
stars,  as  golden  spangles,  to  shine  therein.  It 
is  he  who  lights  up  the  brilliancy  of  the  morning 
star,  the  changing  splendor  of  the  moon,  and 
the  glorious  companies  of  the  starry  host,  and 
has  arrayed  the  expanse  of  heaven,  like  some 
vast  mantle,  in  colors  of  varied  beauty.  Again, 
having  created  the  lofty  and  profound  expanse 
of  air,  and  caused  the  world  in  its  length  and 
breadth  to  feel  its  cooling  influence,  he  decreed 
that  the  air  itself  should  be  graced  with  birds  of 
every  kind,  and  left  open  this  vast  ocean  of  space 
to  be  traversed  by  every  creature,  visible  or 
invisible,  whose  course  is  through  the  tracts  of 
heaven.  In  the  midst  of  this  atmosphere  he 
poised  the  earth,  as  it  were  its  center,  and  en- 
compassed it  with  the  ocean  as  with  a  beau- 

7  tiful  azure  vesture.    Having  ordained  this 
earth  to  be  at  once  the  home,  the  nurse, 

and  the  mother  of  all  the  creatures  it  contains, 
and  watered  it  both  with  rain  and  water-springs, 
he  caused  it  to  abound  in  plants  and  flowers  of 
every  species,  for  the  enjoyment  of  life.  And 
when  he  had  formed  man  in  his  own  likeness, 
the  noblest  of  earthly  creatures,  and  dearest  to 
himself,  a  creature  gifted  with  intellect  and 
knowledge,  the  child  of  reason  and  wisdom, 
he  gave  him  dominion  over  all  other  animals 
which  move  and  live  upon  the  earth.  For  man 
was  in  truth  of  all  earUily  creatures  the  dearest 
to  God :  man,  I  say,  to  whom,  as  an  indulgent 
Father,  he  has  subjected  the  brute  creation ;  for 
whom  he  has  made  the  ocean  navigable,  and 
crowned  the  earth  with  a  profusion  of  plants  of 
every  kind ;  to  whom  he  has  granted  reasoning 
faculties  for  acquiring  all  science ;  under  whose 
control  he  has  placed  even  the  creatures  of  the 
deep,  and  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  air ;  to 
whom  he  has  permitted  the  contemplation  of 
celestial  objects,  and  revealed  the  course  and 
changes  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  periods 
of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars.  In  short,  to  man 
alone  of  earthly  beings  has  he  given  command- 
ment to  acknowledge  him  as  his  heavenly  Father, 
and  to  celebrate  his  praises  as  the  Supreme 

8  Sovereign  of  eternity  itself.  fBut  the  un- 
changeable course  of  eternity  the  Creator 

has  limited  by  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  ter- 
minating the  winter  by  the  approach  of  spring, 
and  regulating  as  with  an  equal  balance  that 
season  which  commences  the  annual  period.- 
Having  thus  graced  the  eternal  course  of  time 
with  the  varied  productions  of  spring,  he  added 
the  summer's  heat ;  and  then  granted  as  it  were 


a  relief  of  toil  by  the  interval  of  autumn :  and 
lastly,  refreshing  and  cleansing  the  season  by  the 
showers  of  winter,  he  brings  it,  rendered  sleek 
and  glossy,  like  a  noble  steed,  by  these  abim- 
dant  rains,  once  more  to  the  gates  of  spring, 
^s  soon,  then,  as  the  Supreme  Sovereign  9 
bad  thus  connected  his  own  eternity  by 
these  cords  of  wisdom  with  the  annual  circle,  he 
committed  it  to  the  guidance  of  a  mighty  Gov- 
ernor, even  his  only  begotten  Word,  to  whom^ 
as  the  Preserver  of  all  creation,  he  3delded  the 
reins  of  universal  power. f  And  he,  receiving 
this  inheritance  as  from  a  beneficent  Father, 
and  uniting  all  things  both  above  and  beneath 
the  circumference  of  heaven  in  one  harmonious 
whole,  directs  their  uniform  course ;  providing 
with  perfect  justice  whatever  is  expedient  for 
his  rational  creatures  on  the  earth,  appointing 
its  allotted  limits  to  human  life,  and  granting  to 
all  alike  permission  to  anticipate  even  here  the 
commencement  of  a  future  existence.  For  he 
has  taught  them  that  beyond  this  present  world 
there  is  a  divine  and  blessed  state  of  being, 
reserved  for  those  who  have  been  supported  here 
by  the  hope  of  heavenly  blessings;  and  that 
those  who  have  lived  a  virtuous  and  godly  life 
will  remove  hence  to  a  far  better  habitation; 
while  he  adjudges  to  those  who  have  been  guilty 
and  wicked  here  a  place  of  punishment  ac- 
cording to  their  crimes.  Again,  as  in  the  10 
distribution  of  prizes  at  the  public  games, 
he  proclaims  various  crowns  to  the  victors,  and 
invests^  each  with  the  rewards  of  different  vir- 
tues :  [but  for  our  good  emperor,  who  is  clothed 
in  the  very  robe  of  piety,  he  declares  that  a 
higher  recompense  of  his  toils  is  prepared  ;  and, 
as  a  prelude  to  this  recompense,  permits  us  now 
to  assemble  at  this  festival,  which  is  composed 
of  perfect  numbers,  of  decades  thrice,  and 
triads  ten  times  repeated.  "/The  first  of  11 
these,  the  triad,  is  the  offspring  of  the  unit, 
while  the  unit  is  the  mother  of  number  itself,  and 
presides  over  all  months,  and  seasons,  and  years, 
and  every  period  of  time.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
justly  termed  the  origin,  foundation,  and  principle 
of  all  number,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  abid- 
ing character.*  For,  while  every  other  number 
is  diminished  or  increased  according  to  the  sub- 
traction or  addition  of  others,  the  unit  alone 
continues  fixed  and  steadfast,  abstracted  horn 
all  multitude  and  the  numbers  which  are  formed 
from  it,  and  resembling  that  indivisible  essence 
which  is  distinct  from  all  things  beside,  but  by 
virtue  of  participation  in  which  the  nature 
of  all  things  else  subsists.  For  the  unit  is  12 
the  originator  of  every  number,  since  all 

*  [Moraf.  w€Lpa  rh  /livtiv  wi^f&ae^nn|.  Tbe  analogies  from 
number  in  this  chapter  (which  the  reader  will  probably  consider 
puerile  enough)  seem  to  be  an  imitation  of  some  of  tbe  mystical 
speculations  of  Plato.  — i9a^.] 
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multitude  is  made  up  by  the  composition  and 
addition  of  \mits ;  nor  is  it  possible  without  the 
unit  to  conceive  the  existence  of  number  at  all. 
But  the  unit  itself  is  independent  of  multitude, 
apart  from  and  superior  to  all  number ;  form- 
ing, indeed,  and  making  all,  but  receiving 

13  no  increase  from  any.     Kindred  to  this  is 
the  triad;  equally  indivisible  and  perfect, 

the  first  of  those  sums  which  are  formed  of  even 
and  uneven  numbers.  For  the  perfect  number 
two,  receiving  the  addition  of  the  unit,  forms 
the  triad,  the  first  perfect  compound  number. 
And  the  triad,  by  explaining  what  equality  is, 
first  taught  men  justice,  having  itself  an  equal 
beginning,  and  middle,  and  end. !  ^And  it  is  also 
an  image  of  the  mysterious,  most  holy,  and  royal 
Trinity,  which,  though  itself  without  beginning 
or  origin,  yet  contains  the  germs,  the  reasons, 
and  causes  of  the  existence  of  all  created 

14  things.    Thus  the  power  of  the  triad  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  first  cause  of  all 

things.  Again,  the  number  ten,  which  contains 
the  end  of  all  numbers,  and  terminates  them  in 
itself,  may  truly  be  called  a  full  and  perfect 
number,  as  comprehending  every  species  and 
every  measure  of  numbers,  proportions,  con- 
cords, and  harmonies.  For  example,  the  units 
by  addition  form  and  are  terminated  by  the 
number  ten ;  and,  having  this  number  as  their 
parent,  and  as  it  were  the  limit  of  their  course, 
they  round  this  as  the  goal  of  their  career. 

15  Then  they  perform  a  second  circuit,  and 
again  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  until  the  tenth, 

and  thus  by  ten  decades  they  complete  the  hun- 
dredth number.  Returning  thence  to  the  first 
starting  point,  they  again  proceed  to  the  num- 
ber ten,  and  having  ten  times  completed  the 
hundredth  number,  again  they  recede,  and  per- 
form round  the  same  barriers  their  protracted 
course,  proceeding  from  themselves  back  to 
themselves  again,  with  revolving  motion. 

16  For  the  unit  is  the  tenth  of  ten,  and  ten 
units  make  up  a  decade,  which  is  itself  the 

limit,  the  settled  goal  and  boundary  of  units :  it 
is  that  which  terminates  the  infinity  of  number ; 
the  term  and  end  of  units.  Again,  the  triad 
combined  with  the  decade,  and  performing  a 
threefold  circuit  of  tens,  produces  that  most 
natural  number,  thirty.  For  as  the  triad  is  in 
respect  to  units,  so  is  the  number  thirty  in 

17  respect  to  tens.   Lit  is  also  the  constant 
limit  to  the  course  of  that  luminary  which 

is  second  to  the  sun  in  brightness.  "J  For  the 
course  of  the  moon  from  one  conjunction  with 
the  sun  to  the  next,  completes  the  period  of  a 
month ;  after  which,  receiving  as  it  were  a  sec- 
ond birth,  it  recommences  a  new  light,  and  other 
days,  being  adorned  and  honored  with  thirty 

18  units,  three  decades,  and  ten  triads. '  In  the 
san^e  manner  is  the  universal  reign  of  our 


victorious  emperor  distinguished  by  the  giver  of 
all  good,  and  now  enters  on  a  new  sphere  of 
blessing,  accomplishing,  at  present,  this  tricen- 
nalian  festival,  but  reaching  forward  beyond 
this  to  far  more  distant  intervals  of  time,  and 
cherishing  the  hope  of  future  blessings  in  the 
celestial  kingdom^;  where,  not  a  single  sun,  but 
infinite  hosts  of  light  surround  the  Almighty  Sov- 
ereign, each  surpassing  the  splendor  of  the  sun, 
glorious  and  resplendent  with  rays  derived 
from  the  everlasting  source  of  light.  There  19 
the  soul  enjoys  its  existence,  surrounded  by 
fair  and  unfading  blessings ;  there  is  a  life  be- 
yond the  reach  of  sorrow ;  there  the  enjoyment 
of  pure  and  holy  pleasures,  and  a  time  of  un- 
measured and  endless  duration,  extending  into 
illimitable  space;  not  defined  by  intervals  of 
days  and  months,  the  revolutions  of  years,  or 
the  recurrence  of  times  and  seasons,  but  com- 
mensurate with  a  life  which  knows  no  end.  And 
this  life  needs  not  the  light  of  the  sun,  nor  the 
lustre  of  the  moon  or  the  starry  host,  since  it 
has  the  great  Luminary  himself,  even  God  the 
Word,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Al- 
mighty Sovereign.  Hence  it  is  that  the  90 
mystic  and  sacred  oracles  reveal  him  to  be 
the  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  the  Light  which 
far  transcends  all  light.  We  believe  that  he  illu- 
mines also  the  thrice-blessed  powers  of  heaven 
with  the  rays  of  righteousness,  and  the  brightness 
of  wisdom,  and  that  he  receives  truly  pious  souls, 
not  within  the  sphere  of  heaven  alone,  but  into 
his  own  bosom,  and  confirms  indeed  the 
assurances  which  he  himself  has  given.  No  21 
mortal  eye  has  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  can 
the  mind  in  its  vesture  of  flesh  understand  what 
things  are  prepared  for  those  who  have  been 
here  adorned  with  the  graces  of  godliness; 
blessings  which  await  thee  too,  most  pious  em- 
peror, to  whom  alone  since  the  world  began  has 
the  Almighty  Sovereign  of  the  universe  granted 
power  to  purify  th^  course  of  human  life :  to 
whom  also  he  has  revealed  his  own  symbol  of 
salvation,  whereby  he  overcame  the  power  of 
death,  and  triumphed  over  every  enemy.  And 
this  victorious  trophy,  the  scourge  of  evil  spirits, 
thou  hast  arrayed  against  the  errors  of  idol  wor- 
ship, and  hast  obtained  the  victory  not  only 
over  all  thy  impious  and  savage  foes,  but  over 
equally  barbarous  adversaries,  the  evil  spirits 
themselves. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

For  whereas  we  are  composed  of  two  1 
distinct  natures,  I  mean  of  body  and  spirit, 
of  which  the  one  is  visible  to  all,  the  other 
invisible,  against  both  these  natures  two  kinds 
of  barbarous  and  savage  enemies,  the  one  invis- 
ibly, the  other  openly,  are  constantly  arrayed. 
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The  one  oppose  our  bodies  with  bodily  force : 
the  other  with  incorporeal  assaults  besiege 
2  the  naked  soul  itself.  Again,  the  visible 
barbarians,  like  the  wild  nomad  tribes,  no 
better  than  savage  beasts,  assail  the  nations  of 
civilized  men,  ravage  their  country,  and  enslave 
their  cities,  rushing  on  those  who  inhabit  them 
like  ruthless  wolves  of  the  desecf,  and  destroying 
all  who  fall  under  their  power.  %£\it  those  unseen 
foes,  more  cruel  far  than  barbarians,  I  mean  the 
soul-destroying  demons  whose  course  is  through 
the  regions  of  the  air,  had  succeeded,  through 
the  snares  of  vile  polytheism,  in  enslaving  the 
entire  human  race,  insomuch  that  they  no  longer 
recognized  the  true  God,  but  wandered  in  the 
mazes  of  atheistic  errorQ  For  they  procured,  I 
know  not  whence,  gods  who  never  anywhere 
existed,  and  set  him  aside  who  is  the  only 
and  the  true  God,  as  though  he  were  not. 
8  Accordingly  the  generation  of  bodies  was 
esteemed  by  them  a  deity,  and  so  the  op- 
posite principle  to  this,  their  dissolution  and 
destraction,  was  also  deified.  The  first,  as  the 
author  of  generative  power,  was  honored  with 
rites  under  the  name  of  Venus :  ^  the  second, 
as  rich,  and  mighty  in  dominion  over  the  human 
race,  received  the  names  of  Pluto,  and  Death. 
For  men  in  those  ages,  knowing  no  other  than 
naturally  generated  life,  declared  the  cause  and 
origin  of  that  life  to  be  divine  :  and  again,  believ- 
ing in  no  existence  after  death,  they  proclaimed 
Death  himself  a  universal  conqueror  and  a 
mighty  god.  Hence,  unconscious  of  respon- 
sibility, as  destined  to  be  annihilated  by  death, 
they  lived  a  life  unworthy  of  the  name,  in  the 
practice  of  actions  deserving  a  thousand  deaths. 
No  thought  of  God  could  enter  their  minds,  no 
expectation  of  Divine  judgment,  no  recollection 
of,  no  reflection  on,  their  spiritual  existence : 
acknowledging  one  dread  superior.  Death,  and 
persuaded  that  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies  by 
his  power  was  final  annihilation,  they  bestowed 
on  Death  the  title  of  a  mighty,  a  wealthy  god, 
and  hence  the  name  of  Pluto.'  Thus,  then. 
Death  became  to  them  a  god ;  nor  only  so,  but 
whatever  else  they  accounted  precious  in  com- 
parison with  death,  whatever  contributed  to 
4  the  luxuries  of  life.  Hence  animal  pleasure 
became  to  them  a  god ;  nutrition,  and  its 
production,  a  god;  the  fruit  of  trees,  a  god; 
drunken  riot,  a  god ;  carnal  desire  and  pleasure, 
a  god.  Hence  the  mjrsteries  of  Ceres  and  Pros- 
erpine, the  rape  of  the  latter,  and  her  subse- 
quent restoration,  by  Pluto :  hence  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus,  and  Hercules  overcome  by  drunken- 
ness as  by  a  mightier  god  :  hence  the  adulterous 
rites  of  Cupid  and  of  Venus :  hence  Jupiter  him- 

*  Or  Aphrodite. 

'  [  Hcyar  Mtv  col  vAotf<rioy,  ropa  koa  HKovrmva^  rhv  ffararor 
anryopcvor.  —  Ba^-.  ] 


self  infatuated  with  the  love  of  women,  and  of 
Ganymede : '  hence  the  licentious   legends  of 
deities  abandoned  to  effeminacy  and  pleas- 
ure. ISuch  were  the  weapons  of  superstition      6 
whereby  these  cruel  barbarians  and  enemies 
of  the  Supreme  God  afflicted,  and  indeed  en- 
tirely subdued,  the  human  race ;  erecting  ever)- 
where  the  monuments  of  impiety,  and  rearing 
in  every  comer  the  shrines  and  temples  of 
theur  false  religion.^  Nay,  so  far  were  the      6 
ruling  powers  of  those  times  enslaved  by 
the  force  of  error,  as  to  appease  their  gods  with 
the  blood  of  their  own  countrymen  and  kindred ; 
to  whet  their  swords  against  those  who  stood 
forward  to  defend  the  truth ;  to  maintain  a  ruth- 
less war  and  raise  unholy  hands,  not  against 
foreign   or   barbarian    foes,  but    again§t    men 
bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  family  and  affec- 
tion, against  brethren,  and  kinsmen,  and  dearest 
friends,  who  bad  resolved,  in  the  practice  of 
virtue  and  true  piety,  to  honor  and  worship 
God.    Such  was  the  spirit  of  madness  with      7 
which  these  princes  sacrificed  to  their  de- 
mon deities  men  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
the  King  of  kings.     On  the  other  hand  their 
victims,  as  noble  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  true 
godliness,  resolved  to  welcome  a  glorious  death 
in  preference  to  life  itself,  and  utterly  despised 
these  cruelties.     Strengthened,  as   soldiers  of 
God,  with  patient  fortitude,  they  mocked  at 
death  in  all  its  forms ;  at  fire,  and  sword,  and 
the  torment  of  crucifixion ;  at  exposure  to  sav- 
age beasts,  and  drowning  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea ;  at  the  cutting  off  and  searing  of  limbs,  the 
digging  out  of  eyes,  the  mutilation  of  the  whole 
body ;  lastly,  at  famine,  the  labor  of  the  mines, 
and  captivity:    nay,  all   these   sufferings  they 
counted  better  than  any  earthly  good  or  pleas- 
ure, for  the  love  they  bore  their  heavenly  King. 
^  like  manner  women  also  evinced  a  spirit  of 
constancy  and  courage  not  inferior  to  that 
of  men.    Some  endured  the  same  conflicts      8 
with  them,  and  obtained  a  like  reward  of 
their  virtue :  others,  forcibly  carried  off  to  be 
the  victims  of  violence  and  pollution,  welcomed 
death  rather  than  dishonor;  while  many,  veiy 
many  more,  endured  not  even  to  hear  the  same 
threats  wherewith  they  were   assailed  by  the 
provincial  governors,  but  boldly  sustained  every 
variety  of  tormre,  and  sentence   of  death  in 
every  formTI  iThus  did  these  valiant  soldiers  of 
the  Almighty! Sovereign   maintain   the  conflict 
with  steadfast  fortitude  of  soul  against  the  hos- 
tile forces  of  pplytheism:  and  thus  did  these 
enemies  of  God  and  adversaries  of  man's  sal- 
vation, more  cru^l  far  than  the  ferocious  savage, 

delight  in  libations  of  human  blood :  thus  did 

I 

*  On  thcfe  various  pama,  compare  Smith,  Diet.  ^  Gr.  and 
Rom,  Biog.  \ 

*  For  account  of  tha  various  details  of  persecutioo  m«ati(»ed. 
compare  the  Church  History, 
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their  ministers  drain  as  it  were  the  cup  of  un- 
righteous  slaughter  in   honor  of  the  demons 
whom  they  served,  and  prepare  for  them  this 
dread  and  impious  banquet,  to  the  ruin  of 

9  the   human   race.     In  these  sad  circum- 
stances, what  course  should  the  God  and 

King  of  these  afflicted  ones  pursue?  Could  he 
be  careless  of  the  safety  of  his  dearest  friends, 
or  abandon  his  servants  in  this  great  extremity? 
Surely  none  could  deem  him  a  wary  pilot,  who, 
without  an  effort  to  save  his  fellow-mariners, 
should  suffer  his  vessel  to  sink  with  all  her  crew : 
surely  no  general  could  be  found  so  reckless  as 
to  yield  his  own  allies,  without  resistance,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  foe :  nor  can  a  faithful  shepherd 
regard  with  unconcern  the  straying  of  a  single 
sheep  from  his  flock,  but  will  rather  leave  the 
rest  in  safety,  and  dare  all  things  for  the  wan- 
derer's sake,  even,  if  need  be,  to  contend 

10  with  savage  beasts.  The  zeal,  however,  of 
the  great  Sovereign  of  all  was  for  no  uncon- 
scious^ sheep:  his  care  was  exercised  for  his 
own  faithful  host,  for  those  who  sustained  the 
battle  fpr  his  sake :  whose  conflicts  in  the  cause 
of  godliness  he  himself  approved,  and  hon- 
ored those  who  had  returned  to  his  presence 
with  the  prize  of  victory  which  he  only  can 
bestow,  uniting  them  to  the  angelic  choirs. 
Others  he  still  preserved  on  earth,  to  commu- 
nicate the  hving  seeds  of  piety  to  future  gene- 
rations;   to  be  at  once  eye-witnesses  of  his 

vengeance  on  the  ungodly,  and  narrators 

11  of  the  events.     After  this  he  outstretched 
his  arm  in  judgment  on  the  adversaries,  and 

utterly  destroyed  them  with  the  stroke  of  Divine 
wrath,  compelling  them,  how  reluctant  soever, 
to  confess  with  their  own  lips  and  recant  their 
wickedness,  but  raising  from  the  ground  and 
exalting  gloriously  those  who  had  lonebeen 

12  oppressed  and  disclaimed  by  all.  CSuch 
were  the  dealings  of  the  Supreme  Sover- 
eign, who  ordained  an  invincible  champion  to 
be  the  minister  of  his  heaven-sent  vengeance 
(for  our  emperor's  surpassing  piety  delights  in 
the  title  of  Servant  of  God),  and  him  he  has 
proved  victorious  over  all  that  opposed  him, 
having  raised  him  up,  an  individual  against 
many  foes.  /For  they  were  indeed  numberless, 
being  the  friends  of  many  evil  spirits  (though 
in  reality  thejr  were  nothing,  and  hence  are  now 
no  more)  'j^vtt  our  emperor  is  one,  appointed 
by,  and  theh-epresentative  of,  the  one  Almighty 
Sovereign.  ^  And  they,  in  the  very  spirit  of 
impiety,  destroyed  the  righteous  with  cruel 
slaughter :  ^ut  he,  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour, 
and  knowihg  only  how  to  save  men's  lives,  has 

spared  and  instructed  in  godliness  the  im- 

13  pious  themselves.  \^d  so,  as  truly  worthy 
the  name  of  Victor,  he  has  subdued  the 
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twofold  race  of  barbariami  soothing  the  savage 
tribes  of  men  by  prudent  'embassies,  compelling 
them  to  know  and  acknowledge  their  superiors,^ 
and  reclaiming  them  from  a  lawless  and  brutal ) 
life  to  the  governance  of  reason  and  humanity ; 
at  the  same  time  that  he  proved  by  the  facts 
themselves  that  the  fierce  and  ruthless  race  of 
unseen  spirits  had  long  ago  been  vanquished  by 
a  higher  powefX^-^or  he  who  is  the  preserver 
of  the  universe  had  punished  these  invisible 
spirits  by  an  invisible  judgment :  and  our  em- 
peror, as  the  delegate  of  the  Supreme  Sovereign, 
has  followed  up  the  victory,  bearing  away  the 
spoils  of  those  who  have  long  since  died  and 
mouldered  into  dust,  and  distributing  the  plun- 
der with  lavish  hand  among  the  soldiers  of  his 
victorious  Lord.* 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

For  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  the  1 
ignorant  multitudes  were  inspired  with  a 
vain  and  childish  dread  of  these  bugbears  of 
error,  wrought  in  gold  and  silver,  he  judged 
it  right  to  remove  these  also,  like  stumbling- 
stones  thrown  in  the  path  of  men  walking  in 
the  dark,  and  henceforward  to  open  a  royal 
road,  plain  and  unobstructed,  to  all.  Hav-  2 
ing  formed  this  resolution,  he  considered 
that  no  soldiers  or  military  force  of  any  sort 
was  needed  for  the  repression  of  the  evil:  a 
few  of  his  own  friends  sufficed  for  this  service, 
and  these  he  sent  by  a  simple  expression  of 
his  will  to  visit  each  several  province,  /f  Ac-  3 
cordingly,  sustained  by  conifidence  in  the 
emperor's  piety  and  their  own  personal  devo- 
tion to  God,  they  passed  through  the  midst  of 
numberless  tribes  and  nations,  abolishing  this 
ancient  system  of  error  in  every  city  and  coun- 
try. They  ordered  the  priests  themselves,  in 
the  midst  of  general  laughter  and  scorn,  to 
bring  their  gods  from  their  dark  recesses  to  the 
light  of  day.  *  They  then  stripped  them  of  their 
ornaments,  and  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  all  the 
unsightly  reality  which  had  been  hidden  beneath 
a  painted  exterior :  and  lasdy,  whatever  part  of 
the  material  appeared  to  be  of  value  they  scraped 
off  and  melted  in  the  fire  to  prove  its  worth, 
after  which  they  secured  and  set  apart  whatever 
they  judged  needful  for  their  purposes,  leaving 
to  the  superstitious  worshipers  what  was  alto- 
gether useless,  as  a  memorial  of  their 
shame..  ^  Meanwhile  our  admirable  prince  4 
was  himself  engaged  in  a  work  similar  to 
that  we  have  described.  For  at  the  same  time 
that  these  costly  images  of  the  dead  were 
stripped,  as  we  have  said,  of  their  precious 

*  [That  is,  stripping  the  images  of  those  whose  temples  he  de- 
stroyed, and  appomonm^  the  spoils  among  his  Christian  followers. 
See  the  next  cnapter,  which  is  mostly  a  transcript  of  the  54th  and 
55th  chapters  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Li/ie  of  ConttanUne,  —  Bag^l 
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materials,  he  also  att;^cked  those  composed  of 
brass;  causing  those  to  be  dragged  from  their 
places  with  ropes,  and,  as  it  were,  carried  away 
captive,  whom  the  dotage  of  mythology  had 
esteemed  as  gods).  The  next  care  of  our  august 
emperor  was  to  kindle,  as  it  were,  a  brilliant 
torch,  by  the  light  of  which  he  directed  his 
imperial  gaze  around,  to  see  if  any  hidden 

5  vestiges  of  error  might  yet  exist     And  as 
the  keen-sighted  eagle  in  its  heavenward 

flight  is  able  to  descry  from  its  lofty  height  the 
most  distant  objects  on  the  earth :  so  did  he, 
whilst  residing  in  the  imperial  palace  of  his  own 
fair  city,  discover,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  a  hid- 
den and  fatal  snare  of  souls  in  the  province  of 
Phoenicia.  This  was  a  grove  and  temple,  not 
situated  in  the  midst  of  any  city,  or  in  any  pub- 
lic place,  as  for  splendor  of  effect  is  gener- 

6  ally  the  case,  but  apart  from  the  beaten 
and  frequented  road,  on  part  of  the  summit 

of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  dedicated  to  the  foul 
demon  known  by  the  name  of  Venus.  It  was 
a  school  of  wickedness  for  all  the  abandoned 
votaries  of  impurity  and  such  as  destroyed  their 
bodies  with  effeminacy.  Here  men  undeserv- 
ing the  name  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  sex,  and 
propitiated  the  demon  by  their  effeminate  con- 
duct :  here  too  unlawful  commerce  of  women, 
and  adulterous  intercourse,  with  other  horrible 
and  infamous  practices,  were  perpetrated  in  this 
temple  as  in  a  place  beyond  the  scope  and  re- 
straint of  law. 

Meantime  these  evils  remained  unchecked  by 

the  presence  of  any  observer,  since  no  one  of 

fair  character  ventured  to  visit  such  scenes. 

7  /These  proceedings,  however,  could  not  es- 
^  cape  the  vigilance  of  our  august  emperor, 

who,  having  himself  inspected  them  with  char- 
acteristic forethought,  and  judging  that  such  a 
temple  was  unfit  for  the  light  of  heaven,  gave 
orders  that  the  building  with  its  offerings  should 
be  utterly  destroyed.  Accordingly,  in  obedience 
to  the  imperial  edict,  these  engines  'of  an  impure 
superstition  were  immediately  abolished,  and 
the  hand  of  military  force  was  made  instrumen- 
tal in  purging  the  place.  And  now  those  who 
liad  heretofore  lived  without  restraint,  learned, 
through  the  imperial  threat  of  punishment, 

8  to  practice    self-control.  ^Thus    did    our 
emperor  tear  the  mask  from  this  system  of 

delusive  wickedness,  and  expose  it  to  the  public 
gaze,  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  openly  his 
Saviour's  name  to  all.)  No  advocate  appeared ; 
neither  god  nor  demon,  prophet  nor  diviner, 
could  lend  his  aid  to  the  detected  authors  of 
the  imposture.  For  the  souls  of  men  were  no 
longer  enveloped  in  thick  darkness :  but  enlight- 
ened by  the  rays  of  true  godliness,  they  deplored 
the  ignorance  and  pitied  the  blindness  of  their 
forefathers,  rejoicing  at  the  same  time  in  their 


own  deliverance  from  such  fatal  error." 
niius  speedily,  according  to  the  counsel  9 
of  the  mighty  God,  and  through  our  em- 
peror's agency,  was  every  enemy,  whether  visible 
or  unseen,  utterly  removed :  and  henceforward 
peace,  the  happy  nurse  of  youth,  extended  her 
reign  throughout  the  world.")  [Wars  were  no 
more,  for  the  gods  were  not :  no  more  did  war- 
fare in  country  or  town,  no  more  did  the  effusion 
of  human  blood,  distress  mankind,  as  hereto- 
fore, when  demon-worship  and  the  madness  of 
idolatry  prevailed.  ^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

And  now  we  may  well  compare  the  pres-       1 
ent  with  former  things,  and  review  these 
happy  changes  in  contrast  with  the  evils  that  are 
past,  and  mark  the  elaborate  care  with  which  in 
ancient  times  porches   and    sacred    precincts, 
groves  and  temples,  were  prepared  in  every  city 
for  these  false  deities,  and  how  their  shrines 
were  enriched  with  abundant  offerings.  (^The       2 
sovereign  rulers  of  those  days  had  indeed  a 
high  regard  for  the  worship  of  the  gods.    The 
nations  also  and  people  subject  to  their  power 
honored  them  with  images  both  in  the  country 
and  in  every  city,  nay,  even  in  their  houses  and 
secret  chambers,  according  to  the  religious  prac- 
tice of  their  fathers.  \  The  fruit,  however,  of  this 
devotion,  far  different  from   the   peaceAil  con- 
cord which  now  meets  our  view,  appeared  in 
war,  in  battles,  and  seditions,  which    harassed 
them  throughout  their  lives,  and  deluged  their 
countries  with   blood    and    civil   slaughter. 
Again,  the  objects  of  their  worship  could       8 
hold  out  to  these  sovereigns  with  artful  flat- 
tery the  promise  of  prophecies,  and  oracles,  and 
the  knowledge  of  futurity ;  yet  could  they  not 
predict  their  own  destruction,  nor  forewarn  them- 
selves of  the  coming  ruin :  and  surely  this  was 
the  greatest  and  most  convincing  proof  of 
their  imposture.     Not  one  of  those  whose       4 
words  once  were  heard  with  awe  and  won- 
der, had  announced  the  glorious  advent  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,^  or  that  new  revelation  of 
divine  knowledge  which  he  came  to  give.     Not 
Pythius  himself,  nor  any  of  those   mighty  gods, 
could  apprehend  the  prospect  of  their  approach- 
ing desolation ;  nor  could  their    oracles  point  at 
him  who  was  to  be  their    conqueror  and 
destroyer.     What  prophet  or  <iiviner   could      6 
foretell  that  their  rites  would  vanish   at  the 
presence  of  a  new  Deity  in  the  world,  and  that 
the   knowledge   and  worship   of  the    Almighty 
Sovereign  should  be  freely  given  to  all  mankind? 

1  "The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself,  God,  I 
thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  the  rest  of  meo." 

*  He  seems  to  disagree  with  the  riew  of  the  heathen  prophecy 
which  bis  imperial  hearer  maintained,  in  his  Omticn  to  ikt  Saints. 
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Which  of  them  foreknew  the  august  and  pious 
reign  of  our  victorious  emperor,  or  his  trium- 
phant conquests  everywhere  over  the  false  de- 
mons, or  the  overthrow  of  their  high  places  ? 

6  Which  of  the  heroes  has  announced  the 
melting  down  and  conversion  of  the  lifeless 

statues  from  their  useless  forms  to  the  necessary 

uses  of  men  ?    Which  of  the  gods  have  yet  had 

power  to  speak  of  their  own  images  thus  melted 

and  contemptuously  reduced  to  fragments  ? 

7  Where  were  the  protecting  powers,  that  they 
should  not  interpose  to  save  their  sacred 

memorials,  thus  destroyed  by  man?  Where,  I 
ask,  are  those  who  once  maintained  the  strife  of 
war,  yet  now  behold  their  conquerors  abiding 
securely  in  the  profoundest  peace?  And  where 
are  they  who  upheld  themselves  in  a  blind  and 
foolish  confidence,  and  trusted  in  these  vanities 
as  gods ;  but  who,  in  the  very  height  of  their 
superstitious  error,  and  while  maintaining  an  im- 
placable war  with  the  champions  of  the  truth, 
perished  by  a  fate  proportioned  to  their 

8  crimes?    Where  is  the  giant  race  whose 
arms  were  turned  against  heaven  itself;  the 

hissings  of  those  serpents  whose  tongues  were 
pointed  with  impious  words  against  the  Almighty 
King  ?  These  adversaries  of  the  Lord  of  all,  con- 
fident in  the  aid  of  a  multitude  of  gods,  advanced 
to  the  attack  with  a  powerful  array  of  military 
force,  preceded  by  certain  images^f  the  dead, 
and  lifeless  statues,  as  their  defense.  ([On  the  other 
side  our  emperor,  secure  in  the  armor  of  godli- 
ness, opposed  to  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  the 
salutary  and  life-giving  Sign,  as  at  the  same  time 
a  terror  to  the  foe,  and  a  protection  against 
every  harm;  and  returned  victorious  at  once 
over  the  enemy  and  the  demons  whom  they 
served.'  And  then,  with  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
the  tokens  of  a  grateful  spirit,  to  the  Author  of 
his  victory,  he  proclaimed  this  triumphant  Sign, 
by  monuments  as  well  as  words,  to  all  mankind, 
erecting  it  as  a  mighty  trophy  against  every 
enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  imperial  city,  and 
expressly  enjoining  on  all  to  acknowledge  this 
imperishable  symbol  of  salvation  as  the  safe- 
guard of  the  power  j)fJlome  and  of  the 

9  empire  of  the  world,  ^(^ch  were  the  in- 
structions which  he  gave  to  his  subjects 

generally ;  but  especially  to  his  soldiers,  whom 
he  admonished  to  repose  their  confidence,  not 
in  their  weapons,  or  armor,  or  bodily  strength, 
but  to  acknowledge  the  Supreme  God  as  th 
giver  of  every  good,  and  of  victory  itself 

10  /Thus  did  the  emperor  himself,  strange  am 
Mncredible  as  the  fact  may  seem,  Income 

the  (Instructor  of  his  army  in  their  religious  ex- 
ercises, and  teach  them  to  offer  pious  prayers^in 

*  For  details  respecting  the  following  enumeration,  compare 
the  Li/*  of  ConstaMiin*^  of  which  this  is  a  nSsum^.  This  sen- 
tence  and  the  preceding  are  uken  almost  word  for  word  from  ch.  x6 
of  6k.  II. 


accordance  with  the  divine  ordinances,  uplifting 
their  hands  towards  heaven,  and  raising  their 
mental  vision  higher  still  to  the  King  of  heaven, 
on  whom  they  should  call  as  the  Author  of  vic- 
tory, their  preserver,  guardian,  and  helperi>  He 
commanded  too,  that  one  day  should  be  regarded 
as  a  special  occasion  for  religious  worship;  I 
mean  that  which  is  truly  the  first  and  chief  of 
all,  the  day  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  that  day 
the  name  of  which  is  connected  with  lights 
and  life,  and  immortaUty,  and  every  good. 
Prescribing  the  same  pious  conduct  to  him-  11 
self,  he  honored  his  Saviour  in  the  chambers 
of  his  palace,  performing  his  devotions  accord- 
ing to  the  Divine  commands,  and  storing  his 
mind  with  instruction  through  the  hearing  of  the 
sacred  word.  The  entire  care  of  his  household 
was  intrusted  to  ministers  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  distinguished  by  gravity  of  life  and 
every  other  virtue ;  while  his  trusty  body-guards, 
strong  in  affectipn  and  fidelity  to  his  person, 
found  in  their  ^mperor  an  instructor  in 
the  practice  of  a  godly  life^  Again,  the  12 
honor  with  which  he  regards  the  victori- 
ous •  Sign  is  founded  on  his  actual  experience 
of  its  divine  efficacy.  Before  this  the  hosts 
of  his  enemies  have  disappeared :  by  this 
the  powers  of  the  unseen  spirits  have  been 
turned  to  flight :  through  this  the  proud  boast- 
ings of  God's  adversaries  have  come  to  nought, 
and  the  tongues  of  the  profane  and  blasphe- 
mous been  put  to  silence.  By  this  Sign  the 
Barbarian  tribes  were  vanquished:  through 
this  the  rites  of  superstitious  fraud  received  a 
just  rebuke :  by  this  our  emperor,  discharging 
as  it  were  a  sacred  debt,  has  performed  the 
crowning  good  of  all,  by  erecting  triumphant 
memorials  of  its  value  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
raising  temples  and  churches  on  a  scale  of  royal 
costliness,  and  commanding  all  to  unite  in 
onstructing  the  sacred  houses  of  prayer.  > 
ccordingly  these  signal  proofs  of  our  em-  13 
eror's  magnificence  forthwith  appeared  in 
the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  empire,  and  soon 
shone  conspicuously  in  every  country  ;^  convinc- 
ing memorials  of  the  rebuke  and  overthrow  of 
those  impious  tyrants  who  but  a  little  while  . 
before  had  madly  dared  to  fight  against  God, ' 
and,  raging  like  savage  dogs,  had  vented  on 
unconscious  buildings  that  fury  which  they  were 
unable  to  level  against  him ;  had  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  upturned  the  very  foundations  of 
the  houses  of  prayer,  causing  them  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  city  captured  and  aban- 
doned to  the  enemy.  (  Such  was  the  exhibition 
of  that  wicked  spirit  whereby  they  sought  as  it 
were  to  assail  Gkxi  himself,  but  soon  experi- 
enced the  result  of  their  own  madness  and 
folly.  But  a  little  time  elapsed,  when  a  single 
blast  of  the  storm  of  Heaven's  displeasure  swept 
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them  utterly  away,  leaving  neither  kindred,  nor 
offspring,  nor  memorial  of  tl^eir  existence  among 
men:   for  all,  numerous  as  they  were,  disap- 
^  peared  as  in  a  moment  beneath  the  stroke 

14  of  Divine  vengeance.  ^  Such,  then,  was  the 
fate  which  awaited  these  furious  adversaries 
of  God :  but  he  who,  armed  with  the  salutary 
Trophy,  had  alone  opposed  them  (nay  rather, 
not  alone,  but  aided  by  the  presence  and  the 
power  of  him  who  is  the  only  Sovereign),  has 
replaced  the  ruined  edifices  on  a  greater  scale, 
and  made  the  second  far  superior  to  the  first. 
For  example,  besides  erecting  various  churches 
to  the  honor  of  God  in  the  city  which  bears  his 
name,  and  adorning  the  Bithynian  capital  with 
another  on  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  scale, 
he  has  distinguished  the  principal  cities  of  the 
other  provinces  by  structures  of  a  similar 
16  kind.  Above  all,  he  has  selected  two  places 
in  the  eastern  division  of  the  empire,  the 
one  in  Palestine  (since  from  thence  the  life- 
giving  stream  has  flowed  as  from  a  fountain  for 
the  blessing  of  all  nations),  the  other  in  that  me- 
tropolis of  the  East  which  derives  its  name  from 
that  of  Antiochus ;  in  which,  as  the  head  of  that 
portion  of  the  empire,  he  has  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God  a  church  of  unparalleled 
size  and  beauty.  The  entire  building  is  encom- 
passed by  an  enclosure  of  great  extent,  within 
which  the  church  itself  rises  to  a  vast  elevation, 
of  an  octagonal  form,  surroimded  by  many 
chambers  and  courts  on  every  side,  and  dec- 
orated with  ornaments  of  the  richest  kind.* 

16  Such  was  his  work  here.    Again,  in  the 
province  of  Palestine,  in  that  city  which 

was  once  the  seat  of  Hebrew  sovereignty,  on 
the  very  site  of  the  Lord's  sepulchre,  he  has 
Taised  a  church  of  noble  dimensions,  and 
adorned  a  temple  sacred  to  the  salutary  Cross 
with  rich  and  lavish  magnificence,  honoring  that 
everlasting  monument,  and  the  trophies  of  the 
Saviour's  victory  over  the  power  of  death,  with 
a  splendor  which  no  language  can  describe. 

17  In  the  same  country  he  discovered  three 
places  venerable  as  the  localities  of  three 

sacred  caves :  and  these  also  he  adorned  with 
costly  structures,  paying  a  fitting  tribute  of  rev- 
erence to  the  scene  of  the  6rst  manifestation  of 
the  Saviour's  presence;  while  at  the  second 
cavern  he  hallowed  the  remembrance  of  his 
final  ascension  from  the  mountain  top;  and 
celebrated  his  mighty  conflict,  and  the  victory 
which  crowned  it,  at  the  third.^  All  these 
places  our  emperor  thus  adorned  in  the  hope 
of  proclaiming  the  sjrmbol  of  redemption  to 

'  Almost  word  for  word  from  the  Li/et  Bk.  III.  ch.  50. 

«  [In  the  Life  0/  Ctmstantint  (vide  [Bk.  III.  ch.  41]  supra), 
Eusebius  mentions  two  caves  only,  and  speaks  of  the  churches  tniUt 
by  Helena  at  Bethlehem  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  He  here  al- 
ludes to  the  magnificent  church  erected  by  Constantine  at  the  Lord's 
cepulchre,  and  ascribes  to  him  those  of  Helena  also,  as  having  been 
raised  at  the  emperor's  expense.    Valesius,  ad  loc. — Bag,\ 


all  mankind;  that  Cross  which  has  in-  18 
deed  repaid  his  pious  zeal;  through  which 
his  house  and  throne  alike  have  prospered,  his 
reign  has  been  confirmed  for  a  lengthened  series 
of  years,  and  the  rewards  of  virtue  bestowed  on 
his  noble  sons,  his  kindred,  and  their  de- 
scendants. And  surely  it  is  a  mighty  evi-  19 
dence  of  the  power  of  that  God  whom 
he  serves,  that  he  has  held  the  balances  of 
justice  with  an  equal  hand,  and  has  apportioned 
to  each  party  their  due  reward.  With  regard 
to  the  destroyers  of  the  houses  of  prayer,  the 
penalty  of  their  impious  conduct  followed  hard 
upon  them:  forthwith  were  they  swept  away, 
and  left  neither  race,  nor  house,  nor  £unily 
behind.  On  the  other  hand,  he  whose  pious 
devotion  to  his  Lord  is  conspicuous  in  his  every 
act,  who  raises  royal  temples  to  his  honor,  and 
proclaims  his  name  to  his  subjects  by  sacred 
offerings  throughout  the  world,  he,  I  say,  has  de- 
servedly experienced  him  to  be  the  preserver 
and  defender  of  his  imperial  house  and  race. 
Thus  clearly  have  the  dealings  of  God  been 
manifested,  and  this  through  the  sacred  efficacy 
of  the  salutary  Sign. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Much  might  indeed  be  said  of  this  salu-  1 
taiy  Sign,  by  those  who  are  skilled  in  the 
mysteries  of  our  Divine  religion.  For  it  is  in 
very  truth  the  symbol  of  salvation,  wondrous  to 
speak  of,  more  wpndrous  still  to  conceive ;  the 
appearance  of  which  on  earth  has  thrown  the 
fictions  of  all  false  religion  from  the  beginning 
into  the  deepest  shade,  has  buried  superstitious 
error  in  darkness  and  oblivion,  and  has  revealed 
to  all  that  spiritual  light  which  enlightens  the 
souls  of  men,  even  the  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  God.  Hence  the  universal  change  2 
for  the  better,  which  leads  men  to  spurn 
their  lifeless  idols,  to  trample  under  foot  the 
lawless  rites  of  their  demon  deities,  and  laugh 
to  scorn  the  time-honored  follies  of  their  fathers. 
Hence,  too,  the  establishment  in  every  place  of 
those  schools  of  sacred  learning,  wherein  men 
are  taught  the  precepts  of  saving  truth,  and 
dread  no  more  those  objects  of  creation  which 
are  seen  by  the  natural  eye,  nor  direct  a  gaze 
of  wonder  at  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  stars ;  but 
acknowledge  him  who  is  above  all  these,  that 
invisible  Being  who  is  the  Creator  of  them 
all,  and  learn  to  worship  him  alone.  Such  3 
are  the  blessings  resulting  to  mankind  from 
this  great  and  wondrous  Sign,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  evils  which  once  existed  are  now  no  more, 
and  virtues  heretofore  imknown  shine  every- 
where resplendent  with  the  light  of  true 
godliness.    Discourses,  and  precepts,  and      4 
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exhortations  to  a  virtuous  and  holy^  life,  are 
proclaimed  in  the  ears  of  all  nations,  f  Nay,  the 
emperor  himself  proclaims  them :  and  it  is  in- 
deed a  marvel  that  this  mighty  prince,  raising 
his  voice  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  world,  like  an 
interpreter  of  the  Almighty  Sovereign's  will, 
invites  his  subjects  in  every  country  to  the 

5  knowledge  of  the  true  God.l  No  more,  as 
in  former  times,  is  the  babbling  of  impious 

men  heard  in  the  imperial  palace ;  but  priests 
and  pious  worshipers  of  God  together  celebrate 
his  majesty  with  royal  hymns  of  praise.  The 
name  of  the  one  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe 
is  proclaimed  to  all :  the  gospel  of  glud  tidings 
connects  the  human  race  with  its  Almighty  King, 
declaring  the  grace  and  love  of  the  heavenly 
Father  to  his  children  on  the  earth.  His  praise  is 
everywhere  sung  in  triumphant  strains :  the  voice 
of  mortal  man  is  blended  with  the  har- 

6  mony  of  the  angelic  choirs  in  heaven ;  and 
the  reasoning  soul  employs  the  body  which 

invests  it  as  an  instrument  for  sounding  forth 
a  fitting  tribute  of  praise  and  adoration  to 
his  name.  The  nations  of  the  East  and  the 
West  are  instructed  at  the  same  moment  in  his 
precepts:  the  people  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  regions  unite  with  one  accord,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  principles  and  laws, 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  godly  life,  in  praising  the  one 
Supreme  God,  in  acknowledging  his  only  be- 
gotten Son  their  Saviour  as  the  source  of  every 
blessing,  and  pur  emperor  as  the  one  ruler  on 
the   earth,  toge^er  with  his  pious  sons'. 

7  He  himself,  as  a  skillful  pilot,  sits  on  high  at 
the  helm  of  state,  and  directs  the  vessel  with 

unerring  course,  conducting  his  people  as  it 
were  with  favoring  breeze  to  a  secure  and  tran- 
quil haven.)  /Meanwhile  God  himself,  the  great 
Sovereign,  extends  the  right  hand  of  his  power 
from  above  for  his  protection,  giving  him  vic- 
tory over  every  foe,  and  establishing  his  empire 
by  a  lengthened  period  of  years  :Tand  he  will 
bestow  on  him  yet  higher  blessings,  and  confirm 
in  every  deed  the  truth  of  his  own  promises. 
But  on  these  we  may  not  at  present  dwell ;  but 
must  await  the  change  to  a  better  world  :  for  it 
is  not  given  to  mortal  eyes  or  ears  of  flesh,  fully 
to  apprehend  the  things  of  God.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1  (And  now,  victorious  and  mighty  Con- 
suintine,  in  this  discourse,  whose  noble 
argument  is  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  King,  let 
me  lay  before  thee  some  of  the  mysteries  of  his 
sacred  truth  :)  not  as  presuming  to  instruct  thee, 
who  art  thyself  taught  of  God ;  nor  to  disclose 

^  At  thb  pointy  according  to  some  (compare  Special  Prdegom- 
ena) ,  one  oration  ends  and  another  begins. 


to  thee  those  (secret  wonders  which  he  himself, 
not  through  the  agency  of  man,  but  through  our 
common  Saviour,  and  the  frequent  light  of  his 
Divine  presence  has  long  since  revealed  and 
unfolded  to  thy  view :  but  in  the  hope  of  lead- 
ing the  unlearned  to  the  light,  and  displaying 
before  those  who  know  them  not  the  causes 
and  motives  of  thy  pious  deeds^    True  it  is      2 
that  thy  noble  efforts  for  the  daily  worship 
and  honor  of  the  Supreme  God  throughout  the 
habitable  world,  are  the  theme    of   universal 
praise.     But  those  records  of  gratitude  to  thy 
Saviour  and  Preserver  which  thou  hast  dedicated 
in  our  own  province  of  Palestine,  and  in  that 
city  from  which  as  from  a  fountain-head  the 
Saviour  Word^  has  issued  forth  to  all  mankind ; 
and  again,  the  hallowed  edifices  and  consecrated 
temples  which  thou  hast  raised  as  trophies  of 
his  victory  over  death;    and   those  lofty  and 
noble  structures,  imperial    monuments  of   an 
imperial  spirit,  which  thou  hast  erected  in  honor 
of  the  everlasting  memory  of  the  Saviour's  tomb ; 
the  cause,  I  say,  of  these  things  is  not  equally 
obvious  to  all    Those,  indeed,  who  are  en-      3 
lightened  in  heavenly  knowledge   by  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  well  understand  the 
cause,  and  justly  admire  and  bless  thee  for  that 
counsel  and  resolution  which  Heaven  itself  in- 
spired.   On  the  other  hand  the  ignorant  and 
spiritually  blind  regard  these  designs  with  open 
mockery  and  scorn,  and  deem  it  a  strange  and 
unworthy  thing  indeed  that  so  mighty  a  prince 
should  waste   his  zeal  on  the  graves  and 
monuments  of  the  dead.     ''Were   it  not      4 
better,"  such  a  one  might  say,  "  to  cherish 
those  rites  which  are  hallowed  by  ancient  usage ; 
to  seek  the  favor  of  those  gods  and  heroes  whose 
worship  is  observed  in  every  province ;  instead 
of  rejecting  and  disclaiming  them,  because  sub- 
ject to  the  calamities  incident  to  man  ?     Surely 
they  may  claim  equal  honors  with  him  who  him* 
self  has  suffered  :  or,  if  they  are  to  be  rejected, 
as  not  exempt  from  the  sorrows  of  humanity, 
the  same  award  would    justly  be  pronounced 
respecting  him."      Thus,  with   important   and 
contracted   brow,  might   he   give   utterance  in 
pompous    language    to    his    self-imagined 
wisdom.     Filled  with   compassion  for  this      5 
ignorance,  the  gracious  Word  of  our  most 
beneficent  Father  freely  invites,  not  such  a  one 
alone,  but  all  who  are  in  the  path  of  error,  to 
receive  instruction  in  Divine   knowledge ;   and 
has  ordained  the   means  of    such   instruction 
throughout  the  world,  in  every  country  and  vil- 
lage, in  cultivated  and  desert  lands  alike,  and  in 
every  city :  and,  as  a  gracious  Saviour  and  Phy- 
sician of  the  soul,  calls  on  the  Greek  and  the 
Barbarian,  the  wise  and  the  unlearned,  the  rich 

*  Here  the  author  seems  to  speak  doubly  of  the  Word  and  the 
word. 
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and  the  poor,  the  servant  and  his  master,  the 
subject  and  his  lord,  the  ungodly,  the  profane, 
the  ignorant,  the  evil-doer,  the  blasphemer, 
alike  to  draw  near,  and  hasten  to  receive  his 
heavenly  cure.  And  thus  in  time  past  had  he 
clearly  announced  to  all  the  pardon  of  former 
transgressions,  saying,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  *  And  again, ''  I  am  not  come 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repent- 
ance." '  And  he  adds  the  reason,  saying,  ''  For 
they  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick."  ^  And  again,  **  I  desire  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he 

6  should  repent." '  Hence  it  is  only  for  those 
who  are  themselves  instructed  in  Divine 

things  and  understand  the  motives  oL  that  zeal 
of  which  these  works  are  the  result,  f to  appre- 
ciate the  more  than  human  impulse  by  which 
our  emperor  was  guided,  to  admire  his  piety 
toward  God,  and  to  believe  his  care  for  the 
memorial  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  to  be  a 
desire  imparted  from  above,  and  truly  inspired 
by  that  Sovereign,  to  be  whose  faithful  servant 
and  minister  for  good  is  his  proudest  boasO 

7  [in  full  persuasion,  then,  of  thy  approval, 

most  mighty  emperor,  I  desire  at  this  pres- 
ent time  to  proclaim  to  all  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives of  thy  pious  works.  )I  desire  to  stand  as 
the  interpreter  of  thy  designs,  to  explain  th^ 
counsels  of  a/soul  devoted  to  the  love  of  God^ 
I  propose  to  teach  all  men,  what  all  should; 
know  who  care  t4  imderstand  the  principles  on 
which  our  Saviour  God  employs  his  power,  the 
reasons  for  which  he  who  was  the  pre-existent 
Controller  of  all  things  at  length  descended  to 
us  from  heaven:  the  reasons  for  which  he  as- 
sumed our  nature,  and  submitted  even  to  the 
power  of  death.  ^  I  shall  declare  the  causes  of 
that  immortal  life  which  followed,  and  of  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Once  more,  I 
shall  adduce  convincing  proofs  and  arguments, 

for  the  sake  of  those  who  yet  need  such 

8  testimony :'  and  now  let  me  commence  my 
appointed  task. 

Those  who  transfer  the  worship  due  to  that 
God  who  formed  and  rules  the  world  to  the 
works  of  his  hand  ;  who  hold  the  sun  and  moon, 
or  other  parts  of  this  material  system,  nay,  the 
elements  themselves,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire, 
in  equal  honor  with  the  Creator  of  them  all; 
who  give  the  name  of  gods  to  things  which 

*  Matt.  xi.  aS. 

s  Matt.  xL  Z3.  R.  v.:  "For  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners."  The  text  here  has  the  reading  ct^^croroiav,  omittea 
by  Tischendorf  and  the  revisers  with  KB,  etc,  but  supported  by 
CEGKL,  sab.  cop.,  etc.  It  is  worth  noting  that  it  is  not  in  the  Sina- 
itict  and  if  this  text  reading  is  correct  it  would  nearly  overthrow  the 
IXMsibility  that  this  MS.  was  one  of  those  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Eusebius.  *  Matt.  xi.  la. 

*  Esek.  xviii.  33.  1  R.  V. :  "  Have  I  any  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
the  wicked,  saith  the  Lord  God:  and  not  rather  that  he  should 
return  from  his  way  and  live?" 


never  would  have  had  existence,  or  even  name, 
except  as  obedient  to  that  Word  of  God  who 
made  the  world :  such  persons  in  my  judgment 
resemble  those  who  overlook  the  master  hand 
which  gives  its  magnificence  to  a  royal  |>alace  ; 
and,  whole  lost  in  wonder  at  its  roofs  and  walls, 
the  paintings  of  varied  beauty  and  coloring 
which  adorn  them,  and  its  gilded  ceilings  and 
sculptures,  ascribe  to  them  the  praise  of  that 
skill  which  belongs  to  the  artist  whose  work 
they  are  :  whereas  they  should  assign  the  cause 
of  their  wonder,  not  to  these  visible  objects,  but 
to  the  architect  himself,  and  confess  that  the 
proefs  of%skill  are  indeed  manifest,  but  that  he 
alone  is  the  possessor  of  that  skill  who  has 
made  them  what  they  are.  Again,  well  9 
might  we  liken  those  to  children,  who 
should  admire  the  seven-stringed  lyre,  and  dis- 
regard him  who  invented  or  has  power  to  use 
it :  or  those  who  foiget  the  valiant  warrior,  and 
adorn  his  spear  and  shield  with  the  chaplet  of 
victory :  or,  lastly,  those  who  hold  the  squares 
and  streets,  the  public  buildings,  temples,  and 
gymnasia  of  a  great  and  royal  city  in  equal  honor 
with  its  founder;  forgetting  that  their  admira- 
tion is  due,  not  to  lifeless  stones,  but  to  him 
whose  wisdom  planned  and  executed  these 
mighty  works.  Not  less  absurd  is  it  for  10 
those  who  regard  this  universe  with  the 
natural  eye  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  sun,  or 
moon,  or  any  other  heavenly  body.  Rather  let 
them  confess  that  these  are  themselves  the 
works  of  a  higher  wisdom,  remember  the  Maker 
and  Framer  of  them  all,  and  render  to  him  the 
praise  and  honor  above  all  created  objects.  Nay 
rather,  inspired  by  the  sight  of  these  very  objects, 
let  them  address  themselves  with  full  purpose  of 
heart  to  glorify  and  worship  him  who  is  now 
invisible  to  mortal  eye,  but  perceived  by  the 
clear  and  unclouded  vision  of  the  soul,  the 
supremely  sovereign  Word  of  God.  To  take  the 
instance  of  the  human  body :  no  one  has  yet 
conferred  the  attribute  of  wisdom  on  the  eyes, 
or  head,  the  hands,  or  feet,  or  other  members, 
far  less  on  the  outward  clothing,  of  a  wise  and 
learned  man:  no  one  terms  the  philosopher's 
household  furniture  and  utensils,  wise :  but 
every  rational  person  admires  that  invisible  and 
secret  power,  the  mind  of  the  man  himself, 
ffiow  much  more,  then,  is  our  admiration  11 
due,  not  to  the  visible  mechanism  of  the 
universe,  material  as  it  is,  and  formed  of  the  self- 
same elements ;  but  to  that  invisible  Word  who 
has  moulded  and  arranged  it  all,  who  is  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  and  whom  the  Maker  of 
all  things,  who  far  transcends  all  being,  has  be- 
gotten of  himself,  and  appointed  Lord  and 
Governor  of  this  universe?  ^For  since  it  12 
was  impossible  that  perishable  oodies,  or  the 
rational  spirits  which  he  had    created,  should 
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approach  the  Supreme  God,  by  reason  of  their 
immeasurable  distance  from  his  perfections,  for 
he  is  unbegotten,  above  and  beyond  all  creation, 
inef&ble,  inaccessible,  unapproachable,  dwelling, 
as  his  holy  word  assures  us,'  in  the  light  which 
none  can  enter;  but  they  were  created  from 
nothing,  and  are  infinitely  far  removed  from  his 
unbegotten  Essence;  well  has  the  all-gracious 
and  Almighty  God  interposed  as  it  were  an  inter- 
mediate Power'  between  himself  and  them,  even 
the  Divine  omnipotence  of  his  only-begotten 
Word.  And  this  Power,  which  is  in  perfect 
nearness  and  intimacy  of  union,  with  the  Father, 
which  abides  in  him,  and  shares  his  secret  coun- 
sels, has  yet  condescended,  in  fullness  of  grace, 
as  it  were  to  conform  itself  to  those  who  are  so 
far  removed  from  the  supreme  majesty  of  God. 
How  else,  consistently  with  his  own  holiness, 
could  he  who  is  far  above  and  beyond  all  things 
unite  himself  to  corruptible  and  corporeal  mat- 
ter? Accordingly  the  Divine  Word,  thus  con- 
necting himself  with  this  universe,  and  receiving 
into  his  hands  the  reins,  as  it  were,  of  the  world, 

turns  and  directs  it  as  a  skillful  charioteer  ac- 
1}    cording  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure.     The 

proof  of  these  assertions  is  evident.  For 
supposing  that  those  component  parts  of  the 
world  which  we  call  elements,  as  earth,  water, 
air,  and  lire,  the  nature  of  which  is  manifestly 
without  intelligence,  are  self-existent;  and  if 
they  have  one  common  essence,  which  they  who 
are  skilled  in  natural  science  call  the  great  re- 
ceptacle, mother,  and  nurse  of  all  things ;  and  if 
this  itself  be  utterly  devoid  of  shape  and  figure, 
of  soul  and  reason ;  whence  shall  we  say  it  has 
obtained  its  present  form  and  beauty?  To 
what  shall  we  ascribe  the  distinction  of  the 
elements,  or  the  union  of  things  contrary  in 
their  very  nature?  Who  has  commanded  the 
liquid  water  to  sustain  the  heavy  element  of 
earth?  Who  has  turned  back  the  waters  from 
their  downward  course,  and  carried  them  aloft 
in  clouds?  Who  has  bound  the  force  of  fire, 
and  caused  it  to  lie  latent  in  wood,  and  to  com- 
bine with  substances  most  contrary  to  itself? 
Who  has  mingled  the  cold  air  with  heat,  and 
thus  reconciled  the  enmity  of  opposing  princi- 
ples?   Who  has  devised  the  continuous  suc- 


•  X  Tim.  vi.  x6. 

I  [This  whole  passage  (which  is  defended  hy  Valesius)  appears, 
if  rigidlv  interpreted,  to  lie  under  suspicion  of  a  tinge  of  Ananism. 
—  BugA  It  savors  directly  of  Philo.  His  doctrine  was  of  an  in- 
effable God,  above  and  separate  from  matter,  and  defiled  by  any 
contact  with  it.  To  bring  nim  into  connection  with  created  things 
he  introduced  intermediate  beings,  or  "  powers,'*  the  universal  power 
including  all  the  rest  being  the  Logos.    Compare  brief  account  in 


ence  on  Philo:  also  works  of  ^hilo  and  Eusebius'  Prop.  »ni  be- 
mtmst.  Ey.  There  is  a  chance  of  viewing  the  Word  thus  as  created, 
but  if  this  is  guarded  a^inst  (as  it  is  by  him  in  the  use  of  "  be- 
gotten*'), there  is  nothmg  intrinsically  neterodox  in  making  the 
Word  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  only  Revealer  of  the  Father. 
The  direct  Philonian  influence  is  seen  m  the  phraseology  of  the 
following  sentences. 


cession  of  the  human  race,  and  given  it  as  it 
were  an  endless  term  of  duration?  Who  has 
moulded  the  male  and  female  form,  adapted 
their  mutual  relations  with  perfect  harmony,  and 
given  one  common  principle  of  production  to 
every  living  creature  ?  Who  changes  the  char- 
acter of  the  fluid  and  corruptible  seed,  which  in 
itself  is  void  of  reason,  and  gives  it  its  prolific 
power?  Who  is  at  this  moment  working  these 
and  ten  thousand  effects  more  wonderful  than 
these,  nay,  surpassing  all  wonder,  and  with  in- 
visible influence  is  daily  and  hourly  perpet- 
uating the  production  of  them  all?  TSurely  14 
the  wonder-working  and  truly  omnipotent 
Word  of  God  may  well  be  deemed  the  efficient 
cause  of  all  these  things:  that  Word  who, 
diffusing  himself  through  all  creation,  pervad- 
ing height  and  depth  with  incorporeal  energy, 
and  embracing  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
universe  within  his  mighty  grasp,  has  com- 
pacted and  reduced  to  order  this  entire  sys- 
tem, from  whose  unreasoned  and  formless  matter 
he  has  framed  for  himself  an  instrument  of  per- 
fect harmony,  the  nicely  balanced  chords  and 
notes  of  whidi  he  touches  with  all-wise  and  un- 
jerring  skill.  /He  it  is  who  governs  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  the  other  luminaries  of  heaven  by 
inexplicable  laws,  and  directs  their  motions 
for  the  service  of  the  universal  whole.y  It  16 
is  this  Word  of  God  who  has  stooped  to  the 
earth  on  which  we  live,  and  created  the  manifold 
species  of  animals,  and  the  fair  varieties  of  the 
vegetable  world.  It  is  this  same  Word  who  has 
penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  deep,  has  given 
their  being  to  the  finny  race,  and  produced  the 
coimtless  forms  of  life  which  there  exist.  It  is 
he  who  fashions  the  burden  of  the  womb,  and 
informs  it  in  nature's  laboratory  with  the  princi- 
ple of  life.  By  him  the  fluid  and  heavy  moisture 
is  raised  on  high,  and  then,  sweetened  by  a  puri- 
fying change,  descends  in  measured  quantities 
to  the  earth,  and  at  stated  seasons  in  more 
profuse  supply.  *Like  a  skillful  husbandman,  16 
he  fully  irrigates  the  land,  tempers  the  moist 
and  dry  in  just  proportion,  diversifying  the  whole 
with  brilliant  flowers,  with  aspects  of  varied 
beauty,  with  pleasant  fragrance,  with  alternating 
varieties  of  fruits,  and  countless  gratifications  for 
the  taste  of  men.  But  why  do  I  dare  essay  a 
hopeless  task,  to  recount  the  mighty  works  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  describe  an  energy  which 
surpasses  mortal  thought  ?  By  some,  indeed,  he 
has  been  termed  the  Nature  of  the  universe,  by 
others,  the  World-Soul,  by  others,  Fate.  Others 
again  have  declared  him  to  be  the  most  High 
God  himself,  strangely  confounding  things  most 
widely  different;  bringing  down  to  this  earth, 
uniting  to  a  corruptible  and  material  body,  and 
assigning  to  that  supreme  and  unbegotten  Power 
who  is  Lord  of  all  an  intermediate  place  between 
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irrational  animals  and  rational  mortals  on  the  one 
hand,  and  immortal  beings  on  the  other.^ 

CHAPTER  XII. 

1  \0N  the  other  hand,  the  sacred  doctrine 
teaches  that  he  who  is  the  supreme  Source 

of  good,  and  Cause  of  all  things,  is  beyond  all 
comprehension,  and  therefore  inexpressible  by 
word,  or  speech,  or  name ;  surpassing  the  power, 
not  of  language  only,  but  of  thought  itself. )  Un- 
circumscribed  by  place,  or  body;  neither  in 
heaven,  nor  in  ethereal  space,  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  the  universe ;  but  entirely  independent 
of  all  things  else,  he  pervades  the  depths  of  un- 
explored and  secret  wisdom.  The  sacred  ora- 
cles teach  us  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  only 
true  Ood,^  apart  from  all  corporeal  essence,  dis- 
tinct from  all  subordinate  ministration.  Hence 
it  is  said  that  all  things  are  from  him,  but 

2  not  through  him.'    And  he  himself  dwelling 
as  Sovereign  in  secret  and  undiscovered  re- 

gidlis  of  unapproachable  light,  ordains  and  dis- 
poses all  things  by  the  single  power  of  his  own 
will.  At  his  will  whatever  is,  exists;  without 
that  will,  it  cannot  be.  And  his  will  is  in  every 
case  for  good,  since  he  is  essentially  Goodness 
itself.  But  he  through  whom  are  all  things,  even 
God  the  Word,  proceeding  in  an  ineffable  man- 
ner from  the  Father  above,  as  from  an  everlast- 
ing and  exhaustless  fountain,  flows  onward  like 
a  river  with  a  full  and  abundant  stream  of  power 
for  the  preservation  of  the  universal  whole. 

3  And  now  let  us  select  an  illustration  from 
our  own  ei^erience.  (The  invisible  and  un- 
discovered mind  within  us,  the  essential  nature 
of  which  no  one  has  ever  known,  sits  as  a  mon- 
arch in  the  seclusion  of  his  secret  chambers,  and 
alone  resolves  on  our  course  of  action.  \  From 
this  proceeds  the  only-begotten  word  from  its 
father's  bosom,  begotten  in  a  manner  and  by  a 
power  inexplicable  to  us ;  and  is  the  first  mes- 

*  [Of  this  somewhat  obscure  passage,  a  translator  can  do  no 
more  than  give  as  nearly  as  possible  a  literal  version.  The  intelli- 
gent reader  will  not  iail  to  perceive  that  the  author,  here  and  in  the 
following  chapter,  has  trooden  on  very  dangerous  ground.  —  Ba^.] 
Compare  afaNOve  notes  on  the  relations  of  Eusebius  and  Philo. 

>  T  Referring,  apparently,  to  John  xvii.  3, "  And  this  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee  the  onlv  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent: "  a  passage  whicn  has  been  calira  a  stronghold  of 
the  impugners  of  the  Deity  of  Christ;  but  which,  simply  considered 
with  its  context,  cannot  fairly  be  understood  to  indicate  any  inferior- 
ity of  the  Son  to  the  Father;  but  rather  appears  to  sp^ik  of  the 
mission  of  the  former  as  the  manifestation  of  the  grace  of  him  who  is 
calloi  "  the  only  true  God"  in  contradistinction  to  the  polvtheism  of 
the  heathen  world.  In  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  "  the  only 
true  God,"  in  connection  with  that  of  "  Jesus  Chnst  whom  he  has 
sent,"  constitutes  "  eternal  life  '* ;  the  one  being  inefiectual,  and  in- 
deed impossible,  without  the  other.  —  Ba^.]  Compare  x  John  v.  so- 
ar :  "  Tnat  we  know  him  that  is  true  ana  we  are  in  him  that  is  true, 
even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life^" 
which  seems  to  show  that  John  had  no  idea  of  any  subordination  in 
essence  in  this  matter. 

*  [But  see,  for  a  refutation  of  this  statement.  Rom.  xi.  36,  and 
Heb.  ii.  xo.  —  Bajr]  Vet  the  second  of  these  references  clearly  re- 
fers to  the  Son.  Ewtebius,  speaking  of  God  the  Father,  has  in  mind 
the  truth  that  all  things  were  made  by  the  Son,  "  and  without  him 
was  not  anything  vaa&  that  bath  been  made."   John  i.  3. 


senger  of  its  father's  thoughts,  declares  his  secret 
counsels,  and,  conveying  itself  to  the  ears 
of  others,  accomplishes  his  designs.     And       4 
thus  the  advantage  of  this  £unilty  is  en- 
joyed by  all:  yet  no  one  has  ever  yet  beheld 
that  invisible  and  hidden  mind,  which  is  the 
parent  of  the  word  itself.'    In  the  same  man- 
ner, or  rather  in  a  manner  which  far  surpasses 
all  likeness  or  comparison,  the  perfect  Word  of 
the  Supreme   God,  as   the  only-begotten  Son 
of  the  Father  (not  consisting  in  the  power  of 
utterance,  nor  comprehended  in  syllables  and 
parts  of  speech,  nor  conveyed  by  a  voice  which 
vibrates  on  the  air ;  but  being  himself  the  liv- 
ing and  effectual  Word  of  the  most  High,  and 
subsisting  personally  as  the  Power  and  Wisdom 
of  God),*  proceeds  from   his  Father's   Deity 
and  kingdom.'    Thus,  being  the   perfect  Off- 
spring of  a  perfect  Father,  and  the  common 
Preserver  of  all  things,  he  diffuses  himself  with 
living  power  throughout   creation,   and   pours 
from  his  own  fullness  abundant  supplies  of  rea- 
son,' wisdom,  light,  and  every  other  blessing, 
not  only  on  objects  nearest  to  himself,  but  on 
those  most  remote,  whether  in  earth,  or  sea, 
or  any  other  sphere  of  being.    To  sill  these       5 
he  appoints  with  perfect  equity  their  limits, 
places,  laws,  and  inheritance,  allotting  to  each 
their  suited  portion  according  to  his  sovereign 
will.     To  some  he  assigns  the  super-terrestrial 
regions,  to  others  heaven  itself  as  their  habita- 
tion :  others  he  places  in  ethereal  space,  others 
in  air,  and  others  still  on  earth.     He  it  is  who 
transfers  mankind  from  hence  to  another  sphere, 
impartially  reviews  their  conduct  here,  and  be- 
stows a  recompense  according  to  the  life  and 
habits  of  each.     By  him  provision  is  made  for 
the  life  and  food,  not  of  rational  creatures  only, 
but  also  of  the  brute  creation,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  men ;    and  while  to  the  latter  he      6 
grants  the  enjo)rment  of  a  perishable  and 
fleeting  term  of  existence,  the  former  he  invites 
^o  a  share  in  the  possession  of  immortal  life. 
(Thus  universal  is  the  agency  of  the  Word  of 
God :   everywhere   present,  and  pervading  all 
things   by  the    power  of  his  intelligence,    he 
looks  upward  to  his  Father,  and  governs  this 
lower  creation,  inferior  to  and  consequent  upon 
himself,  in  accordance  with  his  will,  as  the 
common  Preserver  of  all  things.    Interme-      7 

*  The  author  is  now  speaking  especially  of  the  spoken  or  "  ex- 
pressed "  word. 

*  Compare  x  Cor.  i.  84. 

*  This  conception  that  the  Divine  Word  stands  in  something  the 
same  relation  with  the  Father  that  the  human  word  (internal  and 
external)  does  to  the  human  spirit  has,  at  least,  an  interesting  sug- 

Kstion  towards  the  unravelinK  of  this  curious  mystery,  whicn,  for 
:k  of  a  better  word,  it  is  the  fashion  j[ust  now  to  call  a  hiunan  per- 
sonality, and  which  certainly  is  made  m  the  image  and  likeness  of 
Grod.  Unless  there  lurks  in  the  idea  some  subtle  heresy,  one  may 
venture  to  accept  as  an  interesting  analogv  this  relation  of  inTtttbw 
self,  self  expressed  to  self  (internal  woni),  self  revealed  (external 
wora) ,  and  an  expression  carried  to  the  point  of  embodiment  (in- 
carnation). 

^  "  Lc^os  "  again,  —  here  the  internal  word. 
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diate,  as  it  were,  and  attracting  the  created  to 
the  uncreated  Essence,  this  Word  of  God  exists 
as  an  unbroken  bond  between  the  two,  uniting 
things  most  widely  different  by  an  inseparable 
tie.  He  is  the  Providence  which  rules  the 
universe;  the  guardian  and  director  of  the 
whole:  he  is  the  Power  and  Wisdom  of  God, 
the  only-begotten  God,  the  Word  begotten  of 
God  himself  For  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him ; 
and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that 
hath  been  made  " ;  as  we  learn  from  the  words 
of  the  sacred  writer/  Through  his  vivifying 
power  all  nature  grows  and  flourishes,  refreshed 
by   his  continual    showers,   and    invested 

8  with  a  vigor  and  beauty  ever  new.  Guiding 
the  reigns  of  the  universe,  he  holds  its  on- 
ward course  in  conformity  to  the  Father's  will ; 
and  moves,  as  it  were,  the  helm  of  this  mighty 
ship.  This  glorious  Agent,  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  the  Supreme  God,  begotten  by  the 
Father  as  his  perfect  Offspring,  the  Father  has 
given  to  this  world  as  the  highest  of  all  goods ; 
infusing  his  word,  as  spirit  into  a  lifeless  body, 
into  unconscious  nature;  imparting  light  and 
energy  to  that  which  in  itself  was  a  rude,  inani- 
mate, and  formless  mass,  through  the  Divine 
power.  Him  therefore  it  is  ours  to  acknowl- 
edge, and  regard  as  everywhere  present,  and 
giving  life  to  matter  and  the  elements  of  na- 
ture:^ (in  him  we  see  Light,  even  the  spiritual 
offspring  of  inexpressible  Light :  one  indeed  in 
essence,  as  being  the  Son  of  one  Father ;  but 

possessiujg  in  himself  many    and    varied 

9  powers.  ^  The  world  is  indeed  divided  into 
many  parts ;  yet  let  us-  not  therefore  sup- 
pose that  there  are  many  independent  Agents : 
nor,  though  creation's  works  be  manifold,  let 
us  thence  assume  the  existence  of  many  gods. 
How  grievous  the  error  of  those  childish  and 
infatuated  advocates  of  polytheistic  worship,  who 
deify  the  constituent  parts  of  the  imiversQ,  and 

divide  into  many  that  system  which  is  only 

10  one  1    Such  conduct  resembles  theirs  who 
should  abstract  the  eyes  of  an  individual 

man,  and  term  them  the  man  himself,  and  the 
ears,  another  man,  and  so  the  head :  or  again, 
by  an  effort  of  thought  should  separate  the  neck, 
the  breast  and  shoulders,  the  feet  and  hands, 
or  other  members,  nay,  the  very  powers  of 
sense,  and  thus  pronounce  an  individual  to  be 
a  multitude  of  men.  Such  folly  must  surely  be 
rewarded  with  contempt  by  men  of  sense.  Yet 
such  is  he  who  from  the  component  parts  of  a 
single  world  can  devise  for  himself  a  multitude 
of  gods,  or  even  deem  that  world  which  is  the 

'  John  i.  x-3. 

*  One  on  the  scent  for  heresy  might  prick  up  his  ears,  and  sound 
the  alarm  of  "  Gnosticism." 


work  of  a  Creator,  and  consists  of  many  parts, 
to  be  itself  a  god :  *  not  knowing  that  the  Divine 
Nature  can  in  no  sense  be  divisible  into  parts ; 
since,  if  compounded,  it  must  be  so  through 
the  agency  of  another  power;  and  that  which 
is  so  compounded  can  never  be  Divine.  How 
indeed  could  it  be  so,  if  composed  of  unequal 
and  dissimilar,  and  hence  of  worse  and  better 
elements?  Simple,  indivisible,  uncompounded, 
the  Divine  Nature  exists  at  an  infinite  eleva- 
tion above  the  visible  constitution  of  this 
world.  (And  hence  we  are  assured  by  the  11 
clear  testimony  of  the  sacred  Herald,^ 
that  the  Word  of  God,  who  is  before  all  things, 
must  be  the  sole  Preserver  of  all  intelligent 
beings:  while  God,  who  is  above  all,  and  the 
Author  of  the  generation  of  the  Word,  being 
himself  the  Cause  of  all  things,  is  rightly  called 
the  Father  of  the  Word,  as  of  his  only-ltegotten 
Son,  himself  acknowledging  no  superior  CauseT) 
[God,  therefore,  himself  is  One,  and  from  him 
proceeds  the  one  only-begotten  Word,  the  om- 
nipresent Preserver  of  all  things.^  And  as  the 
many-stringed  lyre  is  composea  of  different 
choids,  both  sharp  and  flat,  some  slightiy,  others 
tensely  strained,  and  others  intermediate  between 
the  two  extremes,  yet  all  attuned  according  to 
the  rules  of  harmonic  art ;  even  so  this  material 
world,  compounded  as  it  is  of  many  elements, 
containing  opposite  and  antagonist  principles,  as 
moisture  and  dryness,  cold  and  heat,/yet  blended 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  may  justty  be  termed 
a  mighty  instrument  framed  by  the  hand  of  God :  i 
an  instrument  on  which  the  Divine  Word,  him- 
self not  composed  of  parts  or  opposing  prin- 
ciples, but  indivisible  and  uncompounded,  per- 
forms with  perfect  skill,  and  produces  a  melody 
at  once  accordant  with  the  will  of  his  Father  the 
Supreme  Lord  of  all,  and  glorious  to  himself. 
(\gain,  as  there  are  manifold  external  and  in- 
ternal parts  and  members  comprised  in  a  single 
body,  yet  one  invisible  soul,  one  undivided  and 
incorporeal  mind  pervades  the  whole;  so  is  it 
in  this  creation,  which,  consisting  of  many  parts, 
yet  is  but  one:  and  so  the  One  mighty,  yea. 
Almighty  Word  of  God,  pervading  all  things, 
and  diffusing  himself  with  undeviating  energy 
throughout  this  universes  is  the  Cause  of  all 
things  that  exist  therein/  Survey  the  com-  12 
pass  of  this  visible  world.  Seest  thou  not 
how  the  same  heaven  contains  within  itself  the 
countless  courses  and  companies  of  the  stars? 

*  A  curious  work  just  issued  (anonymous),  under  the  authoritjr 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  very  oompiaoently  evolves  the  truth  of 
existence  out  of  the  author's  pure,  untrammeled  consciousness,— 
for  he  has  never  read  any  works  etUier  on  sdenoe  or  on  theoloEj^,— 
and  arrives  at  the  condescending  conclusion  that  there  is  auod; 
or  rather,  in  the  words  of  Eus«»iuSf  the  author  comes  to  "  deem 
that  world  ...  to  be  itself  God." 

i<^  [Referring  (says  Valesius)  to  St.  John,  whose  words  Eusebiua 
had  lately  cited,  "  tn  the  beginning  was  the  Word,"  &c.,  and  now 
explains  paraphrastically.  The  reader  will  decide  for  himself  oa 
the  merits  of  the  paraphrase.  —  Ba^,} 
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Again,  the  sun  is  one,  and  yet  eclipses  many, 
nay  all  other  luminaries,  by  the  surpassing  glory 
of  his  rays.  Even  so,  as  the  Father  himself  is 
One,  his  Word  is  also  One,  the  perfect  Son  of 
that  perfect  Father.  Should  any  one  object 
because  they  are  not  more,  as  well  might  he 
complain  that  there  are  not  many  suns,  or  moons, 
or  worlds,  and  a  thousand  things  beside ;  like 
the  madman,  who  would  fain  subvert  the  fair 
and  perfect  course  of  Nature  herself.  As  in  the 
visible,  so  also  in  the  spiritual  world :  in  the  one 
the  same  sun  diffuses  his  light  throughout  this 
material  earth ;  in  the  other  the  One  Almighty 
Word  of  God  illumines  all  things  with  in- 

13  visible  and  secret  power.     Again,  there  is 
in  man  one  spirit,  and  one  faculty  of  reason, 

which  yet  is  the  active  cause  of  numberless 
effects.  The  same  mind,  instructed  in  many 
things,  will  essay  to  cultivate  the  earth,  to  build 
and  guide  a  ship,  and  construct  houses:  nay, 
the  one  mind  and  reason  of  man  is  capable  of 
acquiring  knowledge  in  a  thousand  forms :  the 
same  mind  shall  imderstand  geometry  and  as- 
tronomy, and  discourse  on  the  rules  of  grammar, 
and  rhetoric,  and  the  healing  art.  Nor  will  it 
excel  in  science  only,  but  in  practice  too :  and 
yet  no  one  has  ever  supposed  the  existence  of 
many  minds  in  one  human  form,  nor  expressed 
his  wonder  at  a  plurality  of  being  in  man,  be- 
cause he  is  thus  capable  of  varied  knowl- 

14  edge.    Suppose  one  were  to  find  a  shape- 
less mass  of  clay,  to  mould  it  with  his  hands, 

and  give  it  the  form  of  a  living  creature ;  the 
head  in  one  figure,  the  hands  and  feet  in  an- 
other, the  eyes  and  cheeks  in  a  third,  and  so 
to  fashion  the  ears,  the  mouth  and  nose,  the 
breast  and  shoulders,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  plastic  art.  The  result,  indeed,  is  a  variety 
of  figure,  of  parts  and  members  in  the  one  body ; 
yet  mupt  we  not  suppose  it  the  work  of  many 
hands,  fbut  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the  skill  of  a 
single  artist,  and  yield  the  tribute  of  our  praise 
to  him  who  by  the  energy  of  a  single  mind  has 
framed  it  all.  JfThe  same  is  true  of  the  universe 
itself,  which  is  one,  though  consisting  of  many 
parts :  yet  surely  we  need  not  suppose  many 
creative  powers,  nor  invent  a  plurality  of  gods. 
Our  duty  is  to  adore  the  all-wise  and  all-perfect 
agency  of  him  who  is  indeed  the  Power  and  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  whose  undivided  force  and 
energy  pervades  and  penetrates  the  universe, 
creating  and  giving  life  to  all  things,  and  furnish- 
ing to  all,  collectively  and  severally,  those  mani- 
fold supplies  of  which  he  is  himself  the 
16  source.  )  Even  so  one  and  the  same  im- 
pression of  the  solar  rays  illumines  the  air 
at  once,  gives  light  to  the  eyes,  warmth  to  the 
touch,  fertility  to  the  earth,  and  growth  to  plants. 
The  same  luminary  constitutes  the  course  of 
time,  governs  the  motions  of  the  stars,  performs 


the  circuit  of  the  heavens,  imparts  beauty  to  the 
earth,  and  displays  the  power  of  God  to  all : 
and  all  this  he  performs  by  the  sole  and  xmaided 
force  of  his  own  nature.  In  like  manner  fire 
has  the  property  of  refining  gold,  and  fusing 
lead,  of  dissolving  wax,  of  parching  clay,  and 
consuming  wood ;  producing  these  varied 
effects  by  one  and  the  same  burning  power.  16 
^  also  the  Supreme  Word  of  Ck)d,  per- 
vading all  things,  everywhere  existent,  every- 
where present  in  heaven  and  earth,  governs  and 
directs  the  visible  and  invisible  creation,  the  sun, 
the  heaven,  and  the  universe  itself,  with  an 
energy  inexplicable  in  its  nature,  irresistible  in 
its  effects.)  From  him,  as  from  an  everlasting 
fountain,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars  receive 
their  light:  and  he  forever  rules  that  heaven 
which  he  has  framed  as  the  fitting  emblem  of  his 
own  greatness.  The  angelic  and  spiritual  powers, 
the  incorporeal  and  intelligent  beings  which 
exist  beyond  the  sphere  of  heaven  and  earth, 
are  filled  by  him  with  light  and  life,  with  wisdom 
and  virtue,  with  all  that  is  great  and  good,  from 
his  own  peculiar  treasures.  Once  more,  with 
one  and  the  same  creative  skill,  he  ceases  not 
to  furnish  the  elements  with  substance,  to  regu- 
late the  union  and  combinations,  the  forms  and 
figures,  and  the  innumerable  qualities  of  organ- 
ized bodies;  preserving  the  varied  distinctions 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  the  rational  and 
the  brute  creation ;  and  supplying  all  things  to 
all  with  equal  power :  thus  proving  himself  the 
Author,  not  indeed  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre,*^ 
but  of  that  system  of  perfect  harmony  which  is 
the  workmanship  of  the  One  world-creating 
Word." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

[And  now  let  us  proceed  to  explain  the  1 
reasons  for  which  this  mighty  Word  of  God 
descended  to  dwell  with  men.  )  Our  ignorant 
and  foolish  race,  incapable  of  comprehending 
him  who  is  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  pro- 
ceeding from  his  Father's  Deity  as  from  the 
supreme  fountain,  ever  present  throughout  the 
world,  and  evincing  by  the  clearest  proofis  his 
providential  care  for  the  interests  of  man  ;  have 
ascribed  the  adorable  title  of  Deity  to  the  sun, 
and  moon,  the  heaven  and  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Nor  did  they  stop  here,  but  deified  the  earth 
itself,  its  products,  and  the  various  substances 
by  which  animal  life  is  sustained,  and  devised 


^1  [Id  reference,  singularly  enough,  to  the  illustration  of  the  lyre 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  —  ^^g".] 

^  It  is  idle  to  treat  as  philosophically  or  theologicallv  unworthy 
of  consideration  a  system  of  thought  so  definitely  unifiea,  ami  with 
such  Scriptural  basis  as  the  above.  It  may  not  be  profound  or 
original,  but  is  definite  and  clear. 
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images  of  Ceres,  of  Proserpine,  of  Bacchus,^ 
2       and  many  such  as  these.    Nay,  they  shrank 

not  from  giving  the  name  of  gods  to  the 
very  conceptions  of  their  own  minds,  and  the 
speech  by  which  those  conceptions  are  ex- 
pressed; calling  the  mind  itself  Minerva,  and 
language  Mercury,'  and  affixing  the  names  of 
Mnemosyne  and  the  Muses  to  those  faculties  by 
means  of  which  science  is  acquired.  Nor  was 
even  this  enough :  advancing  still  more  rapidly 
in  the  career  of  impiety  and  folly,  they  deified 
their  own  evil  passions,  which  it  behooved  them 
to  regard  with  aversion,  or  restrain  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-control.  Their  very  lust  and  pas- 
sion and  impure  disease  of  soul,  the  members 
of  the  body  which  tempt  to  obscenity,  and  even 
the  very  uncontroP  in  shameful  pleasure,  they 

described  imder  the  tides  of  Cupid,  Pria- 
8      pus,  Venus,^  and  other  kindred  terms.    Nor 

did  they  stop  even  here.  Degrading  their 
thoughts  of  God  to  this  corporeal  and  mortal 
life,  they  deified  their  fellow-men,  conferring  the 
names  of  gods  and  heroes  on  those  who  had 
experienced  the  common  lot  of  all,  and  vainly 
imagining  that  the  Divine  and  imperishable  Es- 
sence could  frequent  the  tombs  and  monuments 
of  the  dead.  Nay,  more  than  this :  they  paid 
divine  honors  to  animals  of  various  species,  and 
to  the  most  noxious  reptiles :  they  felled  trees, 
and  excavated  rocks ;  they  provided  themselves 
with  brass,  and  iron,  and  other  metals,  of  which 
they  fashioned  resemblances  of  the  male  and 
female  human  form,  of  beasts,  and  creeping 

things ;  and  these  they  made  the  objects  of 
4      their  worship.     Nor  did  this  suffice.    To 

the  evil  spirits  themselves  which  lurked 
within  their  statues,  or  lay  concealed  in  secret 
and  dark  recesses,  eager  to  drink  their  libations, 
and  inhale  the  odor  of  their  sacrifices,  they  as- 
cribed the  same  divine  honors.  Once  more, 
they  endeavored  to  secure  the  familiar  aid  of 
these  spirits,  and  the  unseen  powers  which  move 
through  the  tracts  of  air,  by  charms  of  forbidden 
magic,  and  the  compulsion  of  unhallowed  songs 
and  incantations.  Again,  different  nations  have 
adopted  different  persons  as  objects  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  Greeks  have  rendered  to  Bacchus, 
Hercules,  iEsculapius,  Apollo,  and  others  who 
were  mortal  men,  the  titles  of  gods  and  heroes. 
The  Egyptians  have  deified  Horus  and  Isis,  Osi- 
ris, and  other  mortals  such  as  these.  And  thus 
they  who  boast  of  the  wondrous  skill  whereby 
they  have  discovered  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
the  science  of  number,  know  not,  wise  as  they 
are  in  their  own  conceit,  nor  understand  how  to 
estimate  the  measure  of  the  power  of  God,  or  cal- 

»  "  Of  Demeter,  of  Cora,  of  Dionysius." 
■  "  Athene  .  .  .  Hermes." 

*  The  word  used  here.  axpaTttat  is  the  opposite  of  the  famous 
philosophical  word  for  self-control  —  iyxp^Ttia. 

*  **  £ros,  Priapus,  Aphrodite.'* 


culate  his  exceeding  greatness  above  the  na- 
ture of  irrational  and  mortal  beings.    Hence       6 
they  shrank  not  from  applying  the  name  of 
gods  to  the  most  hideous  of  the  brute  creation, 
to  venomous  reptiles  and  savage  beasts.    The 
Phoenicians  deified  Melcatharus,  Usorus,'  and 
others;  mere  mortals,  and  with  little  claim  to 
honor :  the  Arabians,  Dusaris  *  and  Obodas  :  the 
Getae,  Zamolxis  :  the  Cicilians,  Mopsus :  and  the 
Thebans,  Amphiaraus :  ^  in  short,  each  nation  has 
adopted  its  own  peculiar  deities,  differing  in  no 
respect  from  their  fellow-mortals,  being  simply 
and  truly  men.    Again,  the  Egyptians  with  one 
consent,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  nay,  every 
nation  beneath  the  sun,  have  united  in  worship- 
ing the  very  parts  and  elements  of  the  world, 
and  even  the  produce  of   the   ground  itself. 
And,  which  is  most  surprising,  though  acknowl- 
edging the  adulterous,  unnatural,  and  licentious 
crimes  of  their  deities,  they  have  not  only  filled 
ever}'  city,  and  village,  and  district  with  tem- 
ples, shrines,  and  statues  in  their  honor,  but 
have  followed  their  evil  example  to  the  ruin 
of  their  own  souls.    We  hear  of  gods  and      6 
the  sons  of  gods  described  by  them  as 
heroes  and  good  genii^  titles  entirely  opposed  to 
truth,  honors  utterly  at  variance  with  the  quali- 
ties they  are  intended  to  exalt.     It  is  as  if  one 
who  desired  to  point  out  the  sun  and  the  lumi- 
naries of  heaven,  instead  of  directing  his  gaze 
thitherward,  should  grope  with  his  hands  on  the 
ground,  and  search  for  the  celestial  powers  in 
the  mud  and  mire.    Even  so  mankind,  deceived 
by  their  own  folly  and  the  craft  of  evil  spirits, 
have  believed  that  the  Divine  and  spiritual  Es- 
sence which  is  fax  above  heaven  and  earth  could 
be  compatible  with  the  birth,  the  affections,  and 
death,  of  mortal  bodies  here  below.    To  such  a 
pitch  of  madness  did  they  proceed,  as  to  sacri- 
fice the  dearest  objects  of  their  affection  to  their 
gods,  regardless  of  all  natural  ties,^and  urged  by 
frenzied  feeling  to  sbiy  their  only  and  best 
beloved  children.    iFor  what    can    be  a      7 
greater  proof  of  madness,  than   to  offer 
human  sacrifice,  to  pollute  every  city,  and  even 
their  own  houses,  with  kindred  blood  ?  )  Do  not 
the  Greeks  themselves  attest  this,  and  is  not  all 
history  filled  with  records  of  the  same  impiety? 
The  Phoenicians  devoted  their  best  beloved  and 
only  children  as  an  annual  sacrifice  to  Saturn. 
The  Rhodians,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month 
Metageitnion,®  offered  human  victims    to  the 
same  god.    At  Salamis,  a  man  was  pursued  in 

*  It  is  probably  that  "  Melkathros  **  and  "  Usous  "  referred  to  in 
the  Prop.  Evang,  i.  lo  (cd.  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1843,  i.  p.  77  and  84). 
The  same  ^sage  may  be  found  with  English  translation  in  Cory's 
Ancient  fragments j  Lond.  xSsa,  p.  6-7,  11. 

*  Dusaris  was,  it  is  said,  equivalent  to  Bacchus. 

^  All  the  above  names,  exceptine  those  specially  noted,  may  be 
found  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  Afyihol. 

*  Corresponding  nearly  to  our  August.  Key.  Calendar iumy  in. 
Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and R.  Ant.  p.  223. 
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the  temple  of  Minerva  Agraulis  and  Diomede, 
compelled  to  run  thrice  round  the  altar,  after- 
wards pierced  with  a  lance  by  the  priest,  and 
consumed  as  a  burnt  offering  on  the  blazing 
pile.  In  Egypt,  human  sacrifice  was  most  abun- 
dant. At  Heliopolis  three  victims  were  daily 
offered  to  Juno,  for  whom  king  Amoses,  im- 
pressed with  the  atrocity  of  the  practice,  com- 
manded the  substitution  of  an  equal  number  of 
waxen  figures.  In  Chios,  and  again  in  Tenedos, 
a  man  was  slain  and  offered  up  to  Omadian 
Bacchus.  At  Sparta  they  immolated  human 
beings  to  Mars.  In  Crete  they  did  likewise,  offer- 
ing human  sacrifices  to  Saturn.  In  Laodicea  of 
Syria  a  virgin  was  yearly  slain  in  honor  of  Min- 
erva, for  whom  a  hart  is  now  the  substitute. 
The  Lib3rans  and  Carthaginians  appeased  their 
gods  with  human  victims.  The  Dumateni  of 
Arabia  buried  a  boy  annually  beneath  the  altar. 
History  informs  us  that  the  Greeks  without 
exception,  the  Thracians  also,  and  Scjrthians, 
were  accustomed  to  human  sacrifice  before  they 
marched  forth  to  battle.  The  Athenians  record 
the  immolation  of  the  virgin  children  of  Leus,* 
and  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus.^®  Who  knows 
not  that  at  this  day  a  human  victim  is  offered  in 
Rome  itself  at  the  festival  of  Jupiter  Lati- 

8  aris?  And  these  facts  are  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  most  approved  philoso- 
phers. Diodorus,  the  epitomizer  of  libraries," 
affirms  that  two  hundred  of  the  noblest  youths 
were  sacrificed  to  Saturn  by  the  Libyan  people, 
and  that  three  hundred  more  were  volunt£uily 
offered  by  their  own  parents.  Dionysius,  the 
compiler  of  Roman  history,"  expressly  says  that 
Jupiter  and  Apollo  demanded  human  sacrifices 
of  the  so-called  Aborigines,  in  Italy.  He  relates 
that  on  this  demand  they  offered  a  proportion 
of  all  their  produce  to  the  gods ;  but  that,  be- 
cause of  their  refiisal  to  slay  human  victims,  they 
became  invoked  in  manifold  calamities,  from 
which  they  could  obtain  no  release  until  they 
had  decimated  themselves,  a  sacrifice  of  life 
which  proved  the  desolation  of  their  country. 

Such  and  so  great  were  the  evils  which  of 

9  old  affiicted  the  whole  human  race.     Nor 
was  this  the  full  extent  of  their  misery: 

they  groaned  beneath  the  pressure  of  other  evils 
equally  numerous  and  irremediable.  All  nations, 
whether  civilized  or  barbarous,  throughout  the 
world,  as  if  actuated  by  a  demoniac  frenzy,  were 
infected  with  sedition  as  with  some  fierce  and 

"  [Leut  is  Mud  to  have  oAbred  his  three  daughters,  Phasithea, 
Theope,  and  Eubule;  the  oracle  at  Delphi  having  declared  that  the 
relierol  the  citv  from  famine  could  only  be  eflecMd  by  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  nis  daughters  by  one  of  the  citizens.  —  Ba^.] 

^^  [Alluding  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  dauj^hter  Chthonia  by  Erech- 
theus,  son  of  Pandion ;  the  Athenians  having  been  promised  victonr, 
by  the  oracle,  over  the  Eleusinians  and  their  Thracian  allies,  on  tne 
condition  of  the  death  of  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus.  —  Bag-.] 

**  Diodorus  Siculus,  whose  work  is  mentioned  elsewhere  {Prttp, 
£vang,  I.  6,  ed.  Gaisfoid,  p.  40)  as  a  "  historical  library." 

"^  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 


terrible  disease  :  insomuch  that  the  human  &mily 
was   irreconcilably  divided   against  itself;  the 
great  system  of  society  was  distracted  and  torn 
asunder ;  and  in  every  comer  of  the  earth  men 
stood  opposed  to  each  other,  and  strove  with 
fierce  contention  on  questions  of  law  and 
government.  Nay,  more  than  this :  with  pas-    10 
sions  aroused  to  fury,  they  engaged  in  mutual 
conflicts,  so  firequent  that  their  lives  were  passed 
as  it  were  in  uninterrupted  warfiEire.    None  could 
undertake  a   journey  except  as   prepared    to 
encounter  an  enemy :   in  the  very  country  and 
villages  the  rustics  girded  on  the  sword,  pro- 
vided themselves  with  armor  rather  than  with 
the  implements  of  rural  labor,  and  deemed  it  a 
noble  exploit  to  plunder  and  enslave  any 
who  belonged  to  a  neighboring  state.     Nay,     11 
more  than  this :   from  the  fables  they  had 
themselves  devised  respecting  their  own  deities, 
they  deduced  occasions  for  a  vile  and  abandoned 
life,  and  wrought  the  ruin  of  body  and  soul  by 
licentiousness  of  every  kind.     Not  content  with 
this,  they  even  overstepped  the  bounds  which 
nature  had  defined,  and  together  committed  in- 
credible and  nameless  crimes,  ''  men  with  men 
(in  the  words  of  the  sacred  writer)  working  un- 
seemliness, and   receiving  in  themselves    that 
recompense  of  their  error  which  was  due." 
Nor  did  they  stop  even  here;   but  per-     12 
verted  their  natural  thoughts  of  God,  and 
denied  that  the  course  of  this  world  was  directed 
by  his  providential  care,  ascribing  the  existence 
and  constitution  of  all  things  to  the  blind  oper- 
ation of  chance,  or  the  necessity  of  fate. 
Once  more :  believing  that  soul  and  body     13 
were  alike  dissolved  by  death,  they  led  a 
brutish  life,  unworthy  of  the  name :  careless  of 
the  nature  or  existence  of  the  soul,  they  dreaded 
not  the  tribunal  of  Divine  justice,  expected  no 
reward  of  virtue,   nor  thought  of  d^astise- 
ment  as  the  penalty  of  an  evil  life. rHence     14 
it  was  that  whole  nations,  a  prey  to  wicked- 
ness in  all  its  forms,  were  wasted  by  the  effects 
of  their  own  brutality :   some  living  in  the  prac- 
tice of  most  vile  and  lawless  incest  with  mothers^ 
others  with  sisters,  and  others  again  corrupting 
their  own  daughters.     Some  were  foimd  who 
slew  their  confiding   guests ;   others  who  fed  on 
human  fiesh ;  some  strangled,  and  then  feasted 
on,  their  aged  men ;  others  threw  them  alive  to 
dogsjThe  time  would  fail  me  were  I  to  attempt 
to  oHcribe  the  multifarious   symptoms  of  the 
inveterate    malady    which     had    asserted    its 
dominion    over    the    whole   human    race. 
Such,  and   numberless   others   like  these,     15 
were  the  prevailing  evils,  on  account  of 
which  the  gracious  Word  of  God,   full  of  com- 
passion for  his  human  flock,  had  long  since,  by 
the  ministry  of  his  prophets,  and  earlier  still,  as 
well  as  later,  by  that  of  men  distinguished  by 
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pious  devotion  to  God,  invited  those  thus  des- 
perately afflicted  to  their  own  cure ;  and  had, 
by  means  of  laws,  exhortations,  and  doctrines 
of  every  kind,  proclaimed  to  man  the  principles 
and  elements  of  true  godliness.  ^But  when  for 
mankind,  distracted  and  torn  as  I  have  said,  not 
indeed  by  wolves  and  savage  beasts,  but  by  ruth- 
less and  soul-destroying  spirits  of  evil,  human 
power  no  longer  sufficed,  but  a  help  was  needed 
superior  to  that  of  man ;  then  it  was  that  the 
Word  of  God,  obedient  to  his  all-gracious 
Father's  will,  at  length  himself  appeared,  and 
most  willingly  made  his  abode  amongst  usj 
16  The  causes  of  his  advent  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, induced  by  which  he  condescended 
to  the  society  of  man ;  not  in  his  wonted  form 
and  manner,  for  he  is  incorporeal,  and  present 
everywhere  throughout  the  world,  proving  by 
his  agency  both  in  heaven  and  earth  the  great- 
ness of  his  almighty  power,  but  in  a  character 
new  and  hitherto  unknown.  Assuming  a  mortal 
body,  he  deigned  to  associate  and  converse 
with  men;  desiring,  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  likeness,  to  save  our  mortal  race. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1  f  And  now  let  us  explain  the  cause  for  which 
the  incorporeal  Word  of  God  assumed  this 

mortal  body  as  a  medium  of  intercourse  with 
man.J  How,  indeed,  else  than  in  human  form, 
coula  that  Divine  and  impalpable,  that  imma- 
terial and  invisible  Essence  manifest  itself  to 
those  who  sought  for  God  in  created  and  earthly 
objects,  unable  or  unwilling  otherwise  to  dis- 
cern the  Author  and  Maker  of  all  things? 

2  (As  a  fitting  means,  therefore,  of  communi- 

cation with  mankind,  he  assumed  a  mortal 
body,  as  that  with  which  they  were  themselves 
familiar;  for  like,  it  is  proverbially  said,  loves 
its  like.  J  To  those,  then,  whose  affections  were 
'engaged  by  visible  objects,  who  looked  for  gods 
in  statues  and  lifeless  images,  who  imagined  the 
Deity  to  consist  in  material  and  corporeal  sub- 
stance, nay,  who  conferred  on  men  the  title  of 

divinity,  the  Word  of  God  presented  him- 

3  self  in  this  form.  Hence  he  procured  for 
himself  this  body  as  a  thrice-hallowed  tem- 
ple, a  sensible  habitation  of  an  intellectual  power ; 
a  noble  and  most  holy  form,  of  far  higher  worth 
than  any  lifeless  statue.  The  material  and  sense- 
less image,  fashioned  by  base  mechanic  hands, 
of  brass  or  iron,  of  gold  or  ivory,  wood  or  stone, 
may  be  a  fitting  abode  for  evil  spirits :  but  that 
Divine  form,  wrought  by  the  power  of  heavenly 
wisdom,  was  possessed  of  life  and  spiritual 
being;  a  form  animated  by  every  excellence, 

the  dwelling-place  of  the  Word  of  God, 

4  a  holy  temple   of  the  holy  God.     Thus 


the  indwelling  Word^  conversed  with  and  was 
known  to  men,  as  kindred  with  themselves; 
yet  yielded  not  to  passions  such  as  theirs,  nor 
owned,  as  the  natural  soul,  subjection  to  the 
body.  He  parted  not  with  aught  of  his  intrin- 
sic greatness,  nor  changed  his  proper  Deity. 
(F*or  as  the  all-pervading  radiance  of  the  sun 
receives  no  stain  from  contact  with  dead  and 
impure  bodies;  much  less  can  the  incorporeal 
power  of  the  Word  of  God  be  injured  in  its 
essential  purity,  or  part  with  any  of  its  greatness, 
from  spiritual  contact  with  a  human  body.^ 
Thus,  I  say,  did  our  common  Saviour  prove  6 
himself  the  benefactor  and  preserver  of  all, 
displaying  his  wisdom  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  human  nature,  even  as  a  musician 
uses  the  lyre  to  evince  his  skill.  The  Grecian 
myth  tells  us  that  Orpheus  had  power  to  charm 
ferocious  beasts,  and  tame  their  savage  spirit, 
by  striking  the  chords  of  his  instrument  with  a 
master  hand:  and  this  story  is  celebrated  by 
the  Greeks,  and  generally  believed,  that  an  un- 
conscious' instrument  could  subdue  the  untamed 
brute,  and  draw  the  trees  from  their  places, 
in  obedience  to  its  melodious  power.  But  he 
who  is  the  author  of  perfect  harmony,  the  all- 
wise  Word  of  God,  desiring  to  apply  every 
remedy  to  the  manifold  diseases  of  the  souls 
of  men,  employed  that  human  nature  which  is 
the  workmanship  of  his  own  wisdom,  as  an 
instrument  by  the  melodious  strains  of  which 
he  soothed,  not  indeed  the  brute  creation,  but 
savages  endued  with  reason ;  healing  each  furi- 
ous temper,  each  fierce  and  angry  passion  of 
the  soul,  both  in  civilized  and  barbeu*ous  nations, 
by  the  remedial  power  of  his  Divine  doctrine. 
Like  a  physician  of  perfect  skill,  he  met  the 
diseases  of  their  souls  who  sought  for  God  in 
nature  and  in  bodies,  by  a  fitting  and  kindred 
remedy,  and  showed  them  God  in  human 
form.  And  then,  with  no  less  care  for  the  6 
body  than  the  soul,  he  presented  before 
the  eyes  of  men  wonders  and  signs,  as  proofe 
of  his  Divine  power,  at  the  same  time  instilling 
into  their  ears  of  fiesh  the  doctrines  which  he 
himself  uttered  with  a  corporeal  tongue.  /  In 
short,  he  performed  all  his  works  through  ^the 
medium  of  that  body  which  he  had  assumed  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  else  were  incapable  / 
of  apprehending  his  Divine  nature.  (In  all  i--  7 
this  he  was  the  servant  of  his  Father's 
will,  himself  remaining  still  the  same  as  when 
with  the  Father  ;]unchanged  in  essence,  unim- 
paired in  nature,  unfettered  by  the  trammels  of 
mortal  fiesh,  nor  hindered  by  his  abode  in  a 
human  body  from  being  elsewhere  present.' 

i  All  these  various  oonoepcions  of  the  Word  are  strictly  Biblical : 
(x)  The  Word  the  only  revealer  of  the  Father,  who  otherwise  could 
not  be  known;  (a)  The  human  body  the  temple  of  God;  (3)  The 
indwelling  Word. 

*  This  ought  to  reUere  Eusebius  bom  any  charge  of  Arianism  in 
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8  Nay,  at  the  very  time  of  his  intercourse 
with  men,  he  was  pervading  all  things,  was 

with  and  in  the  Father,  and  even  then  was  car- 
ing for  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Nor  was  he  precluded,  as  we  are,  from  being 
present  everywhere,  or  from  the  continued  exer- 
cise of  his  Divine  power.  He  gave  of  his  own 
to  man,  but  received  nothing  in  return:  he 
imparted  of  his  Divine  power  to  -mortality,  but 
derived  no  accession  from  mortality  itself. 

9  Hence  his  human  birth  to  him  brought  no 
defilement;  nor  could  his  impassible  Es- 
sence suffer  at  the  dissolution  of  his  mortal 
body.  For  let  us  suppose  a  lyre  to  receive  an 
accidental  injury,  or  its  chord  to  be  broken ;  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  performer  on  it  suffers  : 
nor,  if  a  wise  man's  body  undergo  punishment, 
can  we   fairly  assert  that  his  wisdom,  or  the 

soul  within  him^  are  maimed  or  burned. 

10  Far  less  can  we  affirm  that  the  inherent 
power  of  the  Word  sustained  any  detriment 

from  his  bodily  passion,  any  more  than,  as  in 
the  instance  we  have  already  used,  the  solar 
rays  which  are  shot  from  heaven  to  earth  con- 
tract defilement,  though  in  contact  with  mire 
and  pollution  of  every  kind.  We  may,  indeed, 
assert  that  these  things  partake  of  the  radiance 
of  the  light,  but  not  that  the  light  is  contami- 
nated, or  the  sun  defiled,  by  this  contact 

11  with  other  bodies.    And  indeed  these  things 
are  themselves  not  contrary  to  nature ;  but 

the  Saviour,  the  incorporeal  Word  of  God,  being 
Life  and  spiritual  Light  itself,  whatever  he  touches 
with  Divine  and  incorporeal  power  must  of  ne- 
cessity become  endued  with  the  intelligence  of 
light  and  life.  Thus,  if  he  touch  a  body,  it  be- 
comes enlightened  and  sanctified,  is  at  once 
delivered  from  all  disease,  infirmity,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  that  which  before  was  lacking  is 

12  supplied  by  a  portion  of  his  fullness.    And 
such  was  the  tenor  of  his  life  on  earth ;  now 

proving  the  sympathies  of  his  human  nature  with 
our  own,  and  now  revealing  himself  as  the  Word 
of  God :  wondrous  and  mighty  in  his  works  as 
God ;  foretelling  the  events  of  the  far  distant 
future;  declaring  in  every  act,  by  signs,  and 
wonders,  and  supernatural  powers,  that  Word 
whose  presence  was  so  little  known ;  and  finally, 
by  his  Divine  teaching,  inviting  the  souls  of  men 
to  prepare  for  those  mansions  which  are  above 
the  heavens. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1         (What  now  remains,  but  to  account  for 

those  which  are  the  crowning  facts  of  all ; 

I  mean  his  death,  so  &r  and  widely  known,  the 

this  relation,  however  **  dangerous  **  the  ground  he  has  trodden  on 
maybe. 


manner  of  his  passion,  and  the  mighty  miracle 
of  his  resurrection  after  death  :  and  then  to  es- 
tablish the  truth  of  these  events  by  the  clearest 
testimonies  P^iTor  the  reasons  detailed 
above  he  usea  the  instrumentality  of  a  2 
mortal  body,  as  a  figure  becoming  his 
Divine  majesty,  and  like  a  mighty'  sovereign 
employed  it  as  his  interpreterin  his  mtercourse 
with  men,  performing  all  vthings  consistently 
with  his  own  Divine  power}  [^pposing,  then, 
at  the  end  of  his  sojourn  amo9^  men,  he  had 
by  any  other  means  suddenly  withdrawn  himself 
from  their  sight,  and,  secretly  removing  that  in- 
terpreter of  himself,  the  form  which  he  had 
assumed,  had  hastened  to  flee  from  death,  and 
afterwards  by  his  own  act  had  consigned  his 
mortal  body  to  corruption  and  dissolution: 
doubtless  in  such  a  case  he  would  have  been 
deemed  a  mere  phantom  by  all.  Nor  would 
he  have  acted  in  a  manner  Worthy  of  himself, 
had  he  who  is  Life,  the  Word,  and  the  Power  of 
God,  abandoned  this  interpreter  of  himself 
to  corruption  and  death.  Nor,  again,  would  & 
his  warfare  with  the  spirits  of  evil  have  re- 
ceived its  consummation  by  conflict  with  the 
power  of  death.  The  place  of  his  retirement 
must  have  remained  unknown;  nor  would  his- 
existence  have  been  believed  by  those  who  had 
not  seen  him  for  themselves.  No  proof  would 
have  been  given  that  he  was  superior  to  death  ; 
nor  would  he  have  delivered  mortality  from 
the  law  of  its  natural  infirmity.  His  name 
had  never  been  heard  throughout  the  world; 
nor  could  he  have  inspired  his  disciples  with 
contempt  of  death,  or  encouraged  those  who 
embraced  his  doctrine  to  hope  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  future  life  with  God.  Nor  would  he 
have  fulfilled  the  assurances  of  his  own  prom- 
ise, nor  have  accomplished  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets  concerning  himself.  Nor  would 
he  have  undergone  the  last  conflict  of  all ;  for 
this  wastobe  the  struggle  with  the  power 
of  dea^uXFor  all  these  reasons,  then,  and  4 
inasmuch  a^  it  was  necessary  that  the  mortal 
body  which  had  rendered  such  service  to  the 
Divine  Word  should  meet  with  an  end  worthy 
its  sacred  occupant,  the  manner  of  his  death 
was  ordained  accordingly.^  ^or  since  but  two 
alternatives  remained :  eitneMS  consign  his  body 
entirely  to  corruption,  and  so  to  bring  the  scene 
of  life  to  a  dishonored  close,  or  else  to  prove 
himself  victorious  over  death,  and  render  mor- 
tality immortal  by  the  act  of  Divine  power ;  the 
former  of  these  alternatives  would  have  con- 
travened his  own  promi^!J  For  as  it  is  not  the 
property  of  fire  to  cool,  nor  of  light  to  darken, 
no  more  is  it  compatible  with  life,  to  deprive  of 
life,  or  with  Divine  intelligence,  to  act  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  reason.  For  how  would  it  be 
consistent, with  reason,  that  he  who  had  promised 
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life  to  others,  should  permit  his  own  body,  the 
form  which  he  had  chosen,  to  perish  beneath 
the  power  of  corruption?  That  he  who  had 
inspired  his  disciples  with  hopes  of  immortality, 

should  yield  this  exponent  of  his  Divine 
6       counsels  to  be  destroyed  by  death?    The 

second  alternative  was  therefore  needful : 
I  mean,  that  he  should  assert  his  dominion 
over  the  power  of  death.  But  how  ?  should  this 
be  a  furtive  and  secret  act,  or  openly  performed 
and  in  the  sight  of  all  ?  So  mighty  an  achieve- 
ment, had  it  remained  unknown  and  unrevealed, 
must  have  fiaiiled  of  its  effect  as  regards  the  inter- 
ests of  men ;  whereas  the  same  event,  if  openly 
declared  and  understood,  would,  from  its  won- 
drous character,  redound  to  the  common  benefit 
of  all.  With  reason,  therefore,  since  it  was 
needful  to  prove  his  body  victorious  over  death, 
and  that  not  secretly  but  before  the  eyes  of  men, 
he  shrank  not  from  the  trial,  for  diis  indeed 
would  have  argued  fear,  and  a  sense  of  inferiority 
to  the  power  of  death,  but  maintained  that  con- 
flict with  the  enemy  which  has  rendered  mortal- 
ity immortal;    a  conflict   undertaken  for  the 

life,  the  immortality,  the  salvation  of  all. 

6  Suppose  one  desired  to  show  us  that  a  ves- 
sel could  resist  the  force  of  fire ;  how  could 

he  better  prove  the  fact  than  by  casting  it  into 
the  furnace  and  thence  withdrawing  it  entire  and 
unconsumed?  Even  thus  the  Word  of  God, 
who  is  the  source  of  life  to  all,  desiring  to  prove 
the  triumph  of  that  body  over  death  which  he 
had  assumed  for  man's  salvation,  and  to  make 
this  body  partake  his  own  life  and  immortality, 
pursued  a  course  consistent  with  this  object. 
Leaving  his  body  for  a  little  while,^  and  deliver- 
ing it  up  to  death  in  proof  of  its  mortal  nature, 
he  soon  redeemed  it  from  death,  in  vindication 
of  that  Divine  power  whereby  he  has  manifested 
the  immortality  which  he  has  promised  to 

7  be  utterly  beyond  the  sphere  of  death.    The 
reason  of  this  is  clear.  /  It  was  needful  that 

his  disciples  should  receive^  ocular  proof  of  the 
certainty  of  that  resurrection  on  which  he  had 
taught  them  to  rest  their  hopes  as  a  motive  for 
rising  superior  to  the  fear  pf  death.)  It  was 
indeed  most  needful  that  they  who  purposed  to 
pursue  a  life  of  godliness  should  receive  a  clear 
impression  of  this  essential  truth :  more  needful 
still  for  those  who  were  destined  to  declare  his 
name  in  all  the  world,  and  to  communicate  to 
mankind  that  knowledge  of  God  which  he 

8  had  before  ordained  for  all  nations.     For 
such  the  strongest  conviction  of  a  future  life 

was  necessary,  that  they  might  be  able  with 
fearless  and  unshrinking  zeal  to  maintain  the 
conflict  with  Gentile  and  polytheistic  error:  a 
conflict  the  dangers  of  which  they  would  never 

>  [These  words  (as  Vslesius  obsenres)  need  not  be  too  rigidly  in- 
terpreted. — Bag.] 


have  been  prepared  to  meet,  except  as  habit- 
uated to  the  contempt  of  death.  Accordingly, 
in  arming  his  disciples  against  the  power  of  this 
last  enemy,  he  delivered  not  his  doctrines  in 
mere  verbal  precepts,  nor  attempted  to  prove 
the  soul's  immortality,  by  persuasive  and  prob- 
able arguments ;  but  displayed  to  themin  his 
own  person  a  real  victory  over  death,  f  Such  9 
was  the  first  and  greatest  reason  ol  our 
Saviour's  conflict  with  the  power  of  death,  where- 
by he  proved  to  his  disciples  the  nothingness  of 
that  which  is  the  terror  of  all  mankind,  and 
afforded  a  visible  evidence  of  the  reality  of  that 
life  which  he  had  promised  ;\  presenting  as  it 
were  a  first-fruit  of  our  common  hope,  of  future 
Ufe  and  immortality  in  the  presence  of  God. 
^he  second  cause  of  his  resurrection  was,  IQ* 
that  the  Divine  power  might  be  manifested 
which  dwelt  in  his  mortal  body])'  Mankind  had 
heretofore  conferred  Divine  honors  on  men  who 
had  yielded  to  the  power  of  death,  and  had 
given  the  titles  of  gods  and  heroes  to  mortals 
like  themselves.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the 
Word  of  God  evinced  his  gracious  character, 
and  proved  to  man  his  own  superiority  over 
death,  recalling  his  mortal  body  to  a  second  life,, 
displaying  an  immortal  triumph  over  death  in 
the  eyes  of  all,  and  teaching  them  to  acknowledge 
the  Author  of  such  a  victory  to-  be  ttut  only 
true  God,  even  in  death  itself,  fl  may  II 
allege  y^t^  a.  third  cause  of  the  Saviour's 
death.  \H?was  the  victim  offered  to  the  Supreme/^ 
Sovereign  of  the  universe  for  the  whole  human 
race :  a  victim  consecrated  for  the  need  of  the 
human  race,  and  for^e  overthrow  of  the  errors 
of  demon  worship,  ^or  as  soon  as  the  one  holy 
and  mighty  sacrifice,  the  sacred  body  of  our 
Saviour,  had  been  sMn  for  man,  to  be  as  a 
ransom  for  all  nations^  heretofore  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  impious  superstition,  thenceforward 
the  power  of  impure  and  unholy  spirits  was 
utterly  abolished,  and  every  e^th-bom  and 
delusivei^DX)r  was  at  once  weakened  and 
destroyed^Thus,  then,  this  salutary  victim  12 
taken  from  among  themselves,  I  mean  the 
mortal  body  of  the  Word,  was  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  common  race  of  men.*  This  was  that 
sacrifice  delivered  up  to  death,  of  which  the  sa- 
cred oracles  speak :  ''  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." '  And 
again,  as  follows :  "  He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to 
the  slaughter,  and  as  a  lamb  before  the  shearer 
is  dumb."  They  declare  also  the  cause,  saying : 
"  He  bears  our  sins,  and  is  pained  for  us :  yet 
we  accounted  him  to  be  in  trouble,  and  in  suffer- 
ing, and  in  affliction.  But  he  was  wounded  on 
account  of  our  sins,  and  bruised  because  of  our 
iniquities:   the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 

*  John  i.  99. 
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upon  him ;  and  by  his  bruises  we  were  healed. 
All  we  as  sheep  have  gone  astray;  every  one 
has  gone  astray  in  this  way ;  and  the  Lord  gave 

him  up  for  our  sins."* 
13        Such  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the 

offering  of  the  human  body  of  the  Word  of 
God.  But  forasmuch  as  he  was  the  great  high 
priest,  consecrated  to  the  Supreme  Lord  and 
Xingy  and  therefore  more  than  a  victim,  the 
Word,  the  Power,  and  the  Wisdom  of  God; 
he  soon  recalled  his  body  from  the  grasp  of 
<leath,  presented  it  to  his  Father  as  the  first-fruit 
of  our  common  salvation,  and  raised  this  trophy, 
a  proof  at  once  of  his  victory  over  death  and 
Satan,  and  of  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices, 
for  the  blessing  of  all  mankind. 


( 


CHAPTER  XVL 


\  And  now  the  time  is  come  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  demonstration  of  these  things ; 
if  indeed  such  truths  require  demonstration,  and 
if  the  aid  of  testimony  be  needful  to  confirm  the 
certainty  of  palpable  facts.  )  Such  testimony, 
however,  shall  be  here  given;  and  let  it  be 
jreceived  with  an  attentive  and  gracious  ear. 

2  (Of  old  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  entire 

human  race,  were  variously  distributed  into 
provincial,  national,  and  local  governments,^ 
subject  to  kingdoms  and  principaUties  of  many 
kinds.  The  consequences  of  this  variety  were 
war  and  strife,  depopulation  and  captivity,  which 
raged  in  country  and  city  with  unceasing  fury. 
Hence,  too,  the  countless  subjects  of  history, 
adulteries,  and  rapes  of  women ;  hence  the  woes 

of  Troy,  and  the  anciept  tragedies,  so  known 

3  among  all  peoples.     The  origin  of  these 
may  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  delusion  of 

polytheistic  error.  YBut  when  that  instrument  of 
our  redemption,  the  thrice  holy  body  of  Christ, 
which  proved  itself  superior  to  all  Satanic  fraud, 
and  free  from  evil  both  in  word  and  deed,  was 
raised,  at  once  for  the  abolition  of  ancient  evils, 
and  in  token  of  his  victory  over  the  powers  of 
darkness ;  the  energy  of  these  evil  spirits  was  at 
once  destroyed.  The  manifold  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, the  tyrannies  and  republics,  the  siege 
of  cities,  and  devastation  of  countries  caused 
thereby,  were  now  no  more,  and  one  God 

4  was  proclaimed  to  all  mankind^/  At  the 
same  time  one  universal  power,  tn^  Roman 

empire,  arose  and  flourished,  while  the  enduring 
and  implacable  hatred  of  nation  against  nation 
was  now  removed :   and  as  the  knowledge  of 

*  [Iiaiah  liii.  4,  5,  6,  7.  Septuagint,  English  translation,  p.  798. 
'—Baf.']  P.  889  (H  the  Bagster  ed.,  1879.  Though  the  first  reasons 
make  one  feel  as  if  the  author  had  been  in  danger  of  slighting  the 
atoning  work  of  the  Word,  be  here  very  clearly  comes  up,  as  usual, 
to  the  Biblical  position. 

1  Eparchies,  cthnarchies,  and  topaichies. 


one  God,  and  one  way  of  religion  and  salvation, 
even  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  was  made  known  to 
all  mankind;  so  at  the  self- same  period,  the 
entire  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire  being 
vested  in  a  single  soveri^gn,  profound  peace 
reigned  throughout  the  world.}  f  And  thus,  by 
the  express  appointment  of  the  same  God,  two 
roots  of  blessing,  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  piety,  sprang  up  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  men.  i  For  before  5 
this  time  the  various  countries  of  the  world, 
as  Syria,  Asia,  Macedonia,  Egypt,  and  Arabia, 
had  been  severally  subject  to  different  rulers. 
The  Jewish  people,  again,  had  established  their 
dominion  in  the  land  of  Palestine.  And  these 
nations,  in  every  village,  city,  and  district,  actu- 
ated by  some  insane  spirit,  were  engaged  in 
incessant  and  murderous  war  and  conflict.  {  But 
two  mighty  powers,  starting  from  the  same  point, 
the  Roman  empire,  which  henceforth  was 
swayed  by  a  single  sovereign,  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  subdued  imd  reconciled  these 
contending  elements.  1 0ur  Saviour's  mighty  6 
power  destroyed  at  onbe  the  many  govern- 
ments and  the  many  gods  of  die  powers  of 
darkness,  and  proclaimed  to  all  men,  both  rude 
and  civilized,  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the 
sole  sovereignty  of  God  himself.)  Meantime 
the  Roman  empire,  the  causes  of  multiplied 
governments  being  thus  removed,  effected  an 
easy  conquest  of  those  which  yet  remained ;  its 
object  being  to  unite  all  nations  in  one  harmo- 
nious whole ;  an  object  in  great  measure  already 
secured,  and  destined  to  be  still  more  perfectly 
attained,  even  to  the  final  conquest  of  the  ends 
of  the  habitable  world,  by  means  of  the  salutary 
doctrine,  and  through  the  aid  of  that  Divine 
power  which  facilitates  and  smooths  its  way.} 
And  surely  this  must  appear  a  wondrous  7 
fact  to  those  who  will  examine  the  question 
in  the  love  of  truth,  and  desire  not  to  cavil  at 
these  blessings.'  The  falsehood  of  demon  super- 
stition was  convicted :  the  inveterate  strife  and 
mutual  hatred  of  the  nations  was  removed :  at 
the  same  time  One  God,  and  the  knowledge  of 
that  God,  were  proclaimed  to  all :  one  universal 
empire  prevailed;  and  the  whole  human  race, 
subdued  by  the  controlling  power  of  peace  and 
concord,  received  one  anoUier  as  brethren,  and 
responded  to  the  feelings  of  their  common 
nature.  Hence,  as  children  of  one  God  and 
Father,  and  owning  true  religion  as  their  com- 
mon mother,  they  saluted  and  welcomed  each 
other  with  words  of  peace.  /  Thus  the  whole 
world  appeared  like  one  well-ordered  and  united 
family :  \  each  one  might  journey  unhindered  as 
far  as  and  whithersoever  he  pleased :  men  might 

*  This  is  a  fair  appeal,  applicable  to  his  present  hearers.  It  at 
least  was  true  of  Constantine's  reign,  that  it  produced  a  state  of  rela« 
live  peace  and  prosperity. 
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securely  travel  from  West  to  East,  and  from 
East  to  West,  as  to  their  own  native  country :  in 
shorty  the  ancient  oracles  and  predictions  of  the 
prophets  were  fulfilled,  more  numerous  than  we 
can  at  present  cite,  and  those  especially  which 
speak  as  follows  concerning  the  saving  Word. 
**  He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  And 
again,  "In  his  days  shall  righteousness  spring 
up;  and  abundance  of  peace."  "And  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares,  and 
their  spears  into  sickles:  and  nation  shall  not 
take  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 

8  they  learn  to  war    any  more."  •  (  These 
words,  predicted  ages  before  in  the  Hebrew 

tongue,  have  received  in  our  own  day  a  visible 
fulfillment,  by  which  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancient  oracles  are  clearly  confirmed^  And 
now,  if  thou  still  desire  more  ample  proof,  re- 
ceive it,  not  in  words,  but  from  the  facts  them- 
selves. Open  the  eyes  of  thine  understanding ; 
expand  the  gates  of  thought ;  pause  awhile,  and 
consider ;  inquire  vof^^thyself  as  though  thou 
wert  another,  andrmus  ailigently  examine  the 
nature  of  the  case!^/ What  king  or  prince  in  any 
age  of  the  world,  what  philosopher,  legislator, 
or  prophet,  in  civilized  or  barbarous  lands,  has 
attained  so  great  a  height  of  excellence,  I  say 
not  after  death,  but  while  living  still,  and  full 
of  mighty  power,  as  to  fill  the  ears  and  tongues 
of  all  mankind  with  the  praises  of  his  name/ 
Surely  none  save  our  only  Saviour  has  done 
this,  when,  after  his  victory  over  death,  he  spoke 
the  word  to  his  followers,  and  fulfilled  it  by  the 
event,  saying  to  them,  "  Go  ye,  and  make  disci- 
ples of  all  nations  in  my  name."^  He  it  was 
who  gave  the  distinct  assurance,  that  his  gospel 
must  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  testi- 
mony to  all  nations,  and  immediately  verified 
his  word :  for  within  a  little  time  the  world 

9  itself  was  filled  with  his  doctrine.  How, 
then,  will  those  who  caviled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  speech  be  able  to  reply  to 
this  ?  For  surely  the  force  of  ocular  testimony 
is  superior  to  any  verbal  argument.  Who  else 
than  he,  with  an  invisible  and  yet  potent  hand, 
has  driven  from  human  society  like  savage 
beasts  that  ever  noxious  and  destructive  tribe 
of  evil  spirits  who  of  old  had  made  all  nations 
their  prey,  and  by  the  motions  of  their  images 
had  practiced  many  a  delusion  among  men? 
Who  else,  beside  our  Saviour,  by  the  invocation 
of  his  name,  and  by  unfeigned  prayer  addressed 
through  him  to  the  Supreme  God,  has  given 
power  to  banish  firom  the  world  the  remnant  of 


*  [Psalm  Ixxi.  7,  8;  Isaiah  ii.  4.  Septuagint.  — ^a/-.]  Psalm 
Ixzii.,  English  yetsion. 

*  Matt,  xxviii.  z^.  There  is  an  interesting  various  reading  here, 
where  Eusebius,  with  B.  as  against  Aleph,  adds  something;  but 
where  B.  and  others  have  ovv,  and  D.  and  othes  have  rvr,  Euse- 
bius hac  ywv. 


those  wicked  spirits  to  those  who  with  genuine 
and  sincere  obedience  pursue  the  course  of  life 
and  conduct  which  he  has  himself  prescribed  ? 
Who  else  but  our  Saviour  has  taught  his-  fol- 
lowers to  offer  those  bloodless  and  reasonable 
sacrifices  which  are  performed  by  prayer 
and  the  secret  worship  of  God  ?  Hence  is  10 
it  that  throughout  the  habitable  world  altars 
are  erected,  and  churches  dedicated,  wherein 
these  spiritual  and  rational  sacrifices  are  offered 
as  a  sacred  service  by  every  nation  to  the  One 
Supreme  God.  Once  more,  who  but  he,  with 
invisible  and  secret  power,  has  suppressed  and 
utterly  abolished  those  bloody  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  with  fire  and  smoke,  as  well  as  the 
cruel  and  senseless  immolation  of  human  vic- 
tims; a  fact  which  is  attested  by  the  heathen 
historians  themselves?  r  For  it  was  not  till  after 
the  publication  of  the  Saviour's  Divine  doctrine, 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian's  reign,  that  the 
practice  of  hmnan  sacrifice  was  universally 
abandoned.  JjSuch  and  so  manifest  are  the  11 
proofs  of  our  Saviour's  power  and  energy 
afler  death. )  Who  then  can  be  found  of  spirit 
so  obdurate  as  to  withhold  his  assent  to  the 
truth,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  life  to  be 
Divine?  Such  deeds  as  I  have  described  are 
done  by  the  living,  not  the  dead;  and  visible 
acts  are  to  us  as  evidence  of  those  which  we 
cannot  see.  It  is  as  it  were  an  event  of  yester- 
day that  an  impious  and  godless  race  disturbed 
and  confounded  the  peace  of  human  society, 
and  possessed  mighty  power.  But  these,  as 
soon  as  life  departed,  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
worthless  as  dung,  breathless,  motionless,  bereft 
of  speech,  and  have  left  neither  fame  nor 
memorial  behind.  For  such  is  the  condition 
of  the  dead ;  and  he  who  no  longer  lives  is 
nothing:  and  how  can  he  who  is  nothing  be 
capable  of  any  act  ?  But  how  shall  his  existence 
be  called  in  question,  whose  active  power  and 
energj;  are  greater  than  in  those  who  are  still 
alive?  And  though  he  be  invisible  to  the 
natural  eye,  yet  the  discerning  faculty  is  not  in 
outward  sense.  We  do  not  comprehend  the 
rules  of  art,  or  the  theories  of  science,  by  bodily 
sensation;  nor  has  any  eye  yet  discerned  the 
mind  of  man.  Far  less,  then,  the  power  of 
God :  and  in  such  cases  our  judgment  is 
formed  from  apparent  results.  Even  thus  12 
are  we  bound  to  judge  of  our  Saviour's  in- 
visible power,  and  decide  by  its  manifest  effects 
whether  we  shall  acknowledge  the  mighty  opera- 
tions which  he  is  even  now  carrying  on  to  be 
the  works  of  a  living  agent ;  or  whether  they 
shall  be  ascribed  to  one  who  has  no  existence ; 
or,  lastly,  whether  the  inquiry  be  not  absurd  and 
inconsistent  in  itself.  For  with  what  reason  can 
we  assert  the  existence  of  one  who  is  not? 
Since  all  allow  that  that  which  has  no  existence 
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is  devoid  of  that  power,  and  energy,  and  action, 
for  these  are  characteristics  of  the  living,  but 
the  contrary  is  characteristic  of  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1  [  And  now  the  time  is  come  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  works  of  our  Saviour  in  our  own 

age,  and  to  contemplate  the  living  operations 
of  the  living  God.  T  For  how  shall  we  describe 
these  mighty  works  save  as  living  proofs  of  the 
power  of  a  living  agent,  who  truly  enjoys  the 
life  of  God  ?    If  any  one  inquire  the  nature 

2  of  these  works,  let  him  now  attend.    But 
recently  a  class  of  persons,  impelled  by 

furious  zeal,  and  backed  by  equal  power  and 
military  force,  evinced  their  enmity  against  God, 
by  destroying  his  churches,  and  overthrowing 
from  their  foundi^tions  the  buildings  dedicated 
to  his  worship.  (^In  short,  in  every  way  they 
directed  their  attacks  against  the  unseen  God, 
and  assailed  him  with  a  thousand  shafts  of 
impious  words.    But   he  who  is  invisible 

3  avenged  himself  with  an  invisible  hand)  By 
the  single  fiat  of  his  will  his  enemies  were 

utterly  destroyed,  they  who  a  little  while  before 
had  been  flourishing  in  great  prosperity,  exalted 
by  their  fellow  men  as  worthy  of  divine  honor, 
and  blessed  with  a  continued  period  of  power 
and  glory,^  so  long  as  they  had  maintained 
peace  and  amity  with  him  whom  they  afterwards 
opposed.  (As  soon,  however,  as  they  dared 
openly  to  resist  his  will,  and  to  set  their  gods 
in  array  against  him  whom  we  adore  \  immedi- 
ately, according  to  the  will  and  power  of  that 
God  against  whom  their  arms  were  raised,  they 
all  receded  the  judgment  due  to  their  audacious 
deeds,  j  Constrained  to  yield  and  flee  before 
his  power,  together  they  acknowledged  his 
Divine  nature,  and  hastened  to  reverse  the 
measures  which  they  had  before  essayed. 

4  Our  Saviour,  therefore,  without  delay  elected 
trophies  of  this  victory  everywhere,  and 

once  more  adorned  the  world  with  holy  temples 
and  consecrated  houses  of  prayer;  in  every 
city  and  village,  nay,  throughout  all  countries, 
and  even  in  barbaric  wilds,  ordaining  the  erec- 
tion of  churches  and  sacred  buildings  to  the 
honor  of  the  Supreme  God  and  Lord  of  all. 
Hence  it  is  that  these  hallowed  edifices  are 
deemed  worthy  to  bear  his  name,  and  receive 
not  their  appellation  from  men,  but  from  the 
Lord  himself,  from  which  circumstances  they 
are  called  churches  (or  houses  of  the 
6       Lord).*    And  now  let  him  who  will  stand 

^  [Referring  to  Diockdan,  and  others  of  the  persecuting  em* 
perors.  —  Ba/^ 

*  [Kvpuucwi'  n^iMKTAi  tAi»  k'w^wu.xMv.  The  German  "  Kirche," 
the  Scotch  "  Kirk/'  and  the  English  '*  Church  **  are  said,  probably 
enough,  to  derive  their  origin  from  this  Greek  word. —  Bag.'\ 


forth  and  teU  us  who,  after  so  complete  a 
desolation,  has  restored  these  sacred  buildings 
from  foundation  to  roof?  Who,  when  all  hope 
appeared  extinct,  has  caused  them  to  rise  on  a 
nobler  scale  than  heretofore  ?  And  well  may  it 
claim  our  wonder,  that  this  renovation  was  not 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  those  adversaries  of 
Grod,  but  whilst  the  destroyers  of  these  edifices 
were  still  alive ;  so  that  the  recantation  of  their 
^vil  deeds  came  in  their  own  words  and  edicts.* 
/And  this  they  did,  not  in  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity and  ease  (for  then  we  might  suppose  that 
benevolence  or  clemency  might  be  the  cause), 
but  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  suffering 
under  the  stroke  of  Divine  vengeance. 
Who,  again,  has  been  able  to  retain  in  6 
obedience  to  his  heavenly  precepts,  after 
so  many  successive  storms  of  persecution,  nay, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  danger,  so  many  persons 
throughout  the  world  devoted  to  philosophy, 
and  the  service  of  God  and  those  holy  choirs 
of  virgins  who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  a 
life  of  perpetual  chastity  and  purity?  Who 
taught  them  cheerfully  to  persevere  in  the  exer- 
cise of  protracted  fasting,  and  to  embrace  a. life 
of  severe  and  consistent  self-denial?  Who  has 
persuaded  multitudes  of  either  sex  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  sacred  things,  and 
prefer  to  bodily  nutriment  that  intellectual  food 
which  is  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  rational  soul?^ 
Who  has  instructed  barbarians  and  peasants, 
yea,  feeble  women,  slaves,  and  children,  in 
short,  unnumbered  multitudes  of  all  nations,  to 
live  in  the  contempt  of  death ;  persuaded  of 
the  immortality  of  their  souls,  conscious  that 
human  actions  are  observed  by  the  unerring  eye 
of  justice,  expecting  God's  award  to  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked,  and  therefore  true  to  the 
practice  of  a  just  and  virtuous  life?  For  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  persevered  in  the 
course  of  godliness.  Surely  these  are  the  acts 
which  our  Saviour,  and  he  alone,  even  now  per- 
forms. And  now  let  us  pass  from  these 
topics,  and  endeavor  by  inquiries  such  as  7 
these  that  follow  to  convince  the  objector's 
obdurate  understanding.  Come  forward,  then, 
whoever  thou  art,  and  speak  the  words  of  reason  : 
utter,  not  the  thoughts  of  a  senseless  heart,  but 
those  of  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  mind : 
speak,  I  say,  after  deep  solenm  converse  with 
thyself,  fwiio  of  the  sages  whose  names  have 
yet  been  known  to  fame,  has  ever  been  fore- 
known and  proclaimed  from  the  remotest  ages, 
as  our  Saviour  was  by  the  prophetic  oracles  to 

the  once  divinely- favored  Hebrew  nation?  '  But 

I 

*  Compare  literature  on  the  edicts  of  toleration. 

*  [There  is  nothing  which  need  surprise  us  in  the  praises  of  Tir* 
guiitjTt  monkery*  and  asceticism,  in  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  intelligent  Christian  will  surely  shrink  from  Uw  thought  of 
ascribing,  with  Eusebius,  these  fruitful  souioes  of  coemption  to  the 
Lord  himself.  —  Bmg.  ] 
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His  very  birth-place,  the  period  of  his  advent, 

the  manner  of  his  life,  his  miracles,  and  words, 

axid  mighty  acts,  were  anticipated  and  recorded 

in  the  sacred  volumes  of  these  prophets. 

8  Again,  who  so  present  an  avenger  of  crimes 
against  himself;  so  that,  as  the  immediate 

consequence  of  their  impiety,  the  entire  Jewish 
people  were  scattered  by  an  unseen  power,  their 
ro5raLl  seat  utterly  removed,  and  their  very 
temple  with  its  holy  things  levelled  with  the 
ground?  Who,  like  our  Saviour,  has  uttered 
predictions  at  once  concerning  that  impious 
nation  and  the  establishment  of  his  church 
throughout  the  world,  and  has  equally  verified 
both  by  the  event?  Respecting  the  temple  of 
these  wicked  men,  our  Saviour  said :  "  Your 
house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  " :  *  and,  "There 
shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  in  this 
place,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down."*  And 
again,  of  his  church  he  says :  "  I  will  build  my 
church  upon  a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell 

9  shall  not  prevail  against  it."'    How  won- 
drous, too,  must  that  power  be  deemed 

which  summoned  obscure  and  unlettered  men 
from  their  fisher's  trade,  and  made  them  the 
legislators  and  instructors  of  the  human  race ! 
And  how  clear  a  demonstration  of  his  deity  do 
we  find  in  the  promise  so  well  performed,  that 
he  would  make  them  fishers  of  men :  in  the 
power  and  energy  which  he  bestowed,  so  that 
they  composed  and  published  writings  of  such 
authority  that  they  were  translated  into  every 
civilized  and  barbarous  language,"  were  read 
and  pondered  by  all  nations,  and  the  doc- 

10  trines  contained  in  them  accredited  as  the 
oracles  of  God  !  How  marvelous  his  pre- 
dictions of  the  future,  and  the  testimony  whereby 
his  disciples  were  forewarned  that  they  should 
be  brought  before  kings  and  rulers,  and  should 
endure  the  severest  punishments,  not  indeed  as 
criminals,  but  simply  for  their  confession  of  his 
name !  Or  who  shall  adequately  describe  the 
power  with  which  he  prepared  them  thus  to 
suffer  with  a  willing  mind,  and  enabled  them, 
strong  in  the  armor  of  godliness,  to  maintain  a 

constancy  of  spirit  indomitable  in  the  midst 

11  of   conflict?     Or  how  shall  we    enough 
admire  that  steadfast  firmness  of  soul  which 

strengthened,  not  merely  his  immediate  followers, 
but  their  successors  also,  even  to  our  present 
age,  in  the  joyful  endurance  of  every  infliction, 
and  every  form  of  torture,  in  proof  of  their 
devotion  to  the  Supreme  God?  (Again,  what 
monarch  has  prolonged  his  government  through 
so  vast  a  series  of  ages?  \Who  else  has  power 

*  Matt,  xziii.  38. 

*  Matt.  xxir.  9,  —  apparently  a  paraphrase  from  memory. 
^  Matt.  xTi.  x8. 

*  The  Syriac,  Peschito,  and  possibly  the  Curetonian.  the  old 
Latin  (lula),  probably  both  the  Thebaic  and  Memphitic  Coptic 
versions,  at  least,  had  been  made  at  this  time. 


to  make  war  after  death,  to  triumph  over  every 
enemy,  to  subjugate  each  barbarous  and  civil- 
ized nation  and  city,  and  to  subdue  his  adver- 
saries with  an  invisible  and  secret  hand? 
Lastly,  and  chief  of  all,  what  slanderous  12 
lip  shall  dare  to  question  that  universal 
peace  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
established  by  his  power  throughout  the  world?* 
For  thus  the  mutual  concord  and  harmony  of 
all  nations  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  the 
extension  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine  and  preach- 
ing in  all  the  world :  a  concurrence  of  events 
predicted  in  long  ages  past  by  the  prophets  of 
God.  fThe  day  itself  would  &il  me,  gracious 
emperor,  should  I  attempt  to  exhibit  in  a  single 
view  those  cogent  proofs  of  oiir  Saviour's 
Divine  power  which  even  now  are  visible  in 
their  effects ;  for  jio  human  being,  in  civilized 
or  barbarous  nations,  has  ever  yet  exhibited 
such  power  of  Divine  virtue  as  our  Saviour.^ 
But  why  do  I  speak  of  men,  since  of  the  13 
beings  whom  all  nations  have  deemed  divine, 
none  has  appeared  on  earth  with  power  like  to 
his  ?  If  there  has,  let  the  fact  now  be  proved. 
Come  forward,  ye  philosophers,  and  tell  us  what 
god  or  hero  has  yet  been  known  to  fame,  who 
has  delivered  the  doctrines  of  eternal  life  and  a 
heavenly  kingdom  as  he  has  done  who  is  our 
Saviour?  Who,  like  him,  has  persuaded  multi- 
tudes throughout  the  world  to  pursue  the  prin- 
ciples of  Divine  wisdom,  to  fix  their  hope  on 
heaven  itself,  and  look  forward  to  the  mansions 
there  reserved  for  them  that  love  God  ?  ^  What 
god  or  hero  in  human  form  has  ever  hdd  his 
course  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  a 
course  co-extensive  as  it  were  with  the  solar 
light,  and  irradiated  mankind  with  the  bright 
and  glorious  beams  of  his  doctrine,  causing 
each  nation  of  the  earth  to  render  united  wor- 
ship to  the  One  true  God  ?}  What  god  or  hero 
yet,  as  he  has  done,  has  set  aside  all  gods  and 
heroes  among  civilized  or  barbarous  nations; 
has  ordained  that  divine  honors  should  be  with- 
held from  all,  and  claimed  obedience  to  that 
command:  and  then,  though  singly  conflicting 
with  the  power  of  all,  has  utterly  destroyed  the 
opposing  hosts;  victorious  over  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  every  age,  and  causing  himself  alone, 
in  every  region  of  the  habitable  world,  to  be 
acknowledged  by  all  people  as  the  only  Son 
of  God?  Who  else  has  commanded  the  14 
nations  inhabiting  the  continents  and  islands 
of  this  mighty  globe  to  assemble  weekly  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  to  observe  it  as  a  festival,  not 
indeed  for  the  pampering  of  the  body,  but  for 
the  invigoration  of  the  soul  by  instruction  in 
Divine  truth?  What  god  or  hero,  exposed,  as 
our  Saviour  was,  to  so  sore  a  conflict,  has  raised 

"  TThe  peace  which  Christ,  at  his  birth,  bestowed  m  the  Roman 
world  ( Valesius) .  —  Bagr-  ] 
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the  trophy  of  victory  over  every  foe ?  /For  they 
indeed,  from  first  to  last,  unceasingly  assailed 
his  doctrine  and  his  people:  but  he  who  is 
invisible,  by  the  exercise  of  a  secret  power,  has 
raised  his  servants  and  the  sacred  houses  of  their 
worship  to  the  height  of  glory.  . 

But  why  should  we  still  vainfy  aim  at  detail-* 
ing  those  Divine  proofs  of  our  Saviour's  power 
which  no  language  can  worthily  express ;  which 
need  indeed  no  words  of  ours,  but  themselves 
appeal  in  loudest  tones  to  those  whose  mental 
ears  are  open  to  the  truth?  Surely  it  is  a 
strange,  a  wondrous  fact,  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  human  life ;  that  the  blessings  we  have 
described  should  be  accorded  to  our  mortal 
race,  and  tiiat  he  who  is  in  truth  the  only,  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  should  thus  be  visible  on 
earth. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

These  words  of  ours,  however,  [gracious] 
Sovereign,  may  weU  appear  superfluous  in  your 
ears,  convinced  as  you  are,  by  frequent  and  per- 
sonal experience,  of  our  Saviour's  Deity ;  your- 
self also,  in  actions  still  more  than  words,  a  her- 
ald of  the  truth  to  all  mankind.  Yourself,  it  may 
be,  will  vouchsafe  at  a  time  of  leisure  to  relate  to 
us  the  abundant  manifestations  which  your  Sav- 
iour has  accorded  you  of  his  presence,  and  the 
oft-repeated  visions  of  himself  which  have  at- 
tended you  in  the  hours  of  sleep.  I  speak  not 
of  those  secret  suggestions  which  to  us  are  un- 
revealed  :  but  of  those  principles  which  he  has 
instilled  into  your  own  mind,  and  which  are 
fraught  with  general  interest  and  benefit  to  the 
human  race.  /You  will  yourself  relate  in  worthy 


terms  the  visible  protection  which  your  Divine 
shield  and  guardian  has  extended  in  the  hour  of 
battle ;  the  ruin  of  your  open  and  secret  foes  ; 
and  his  ready  aid  in  time  of  peril.  i(To  him  you 
will  ascribe  relief  in  the  midst  of  perplexity  ^ 
defence  in  solitude ;   expedients  in  extremity  ; 
foreknowledge  of  events  yet  future ;  your  fore- 
thought for  the  general  weal ;  your  power  to  in- 
vestigate uncertain  questions ;  your  conduct  of 
most  important  enterprises;  your  administra- 
tion of  civil  afiairs ;  ^  your  military  arrangements, 
and  correction  of  abuses  in  all  departments  ; 
your  ordinances  respecting  public  right;  and, 
lastly,  your  legislation  for  the  common  benefit 
of  sdl.  )You  will,  it  may  be,  also  detail  to  us 
those  particulars  of  his  favor  which  are  secret  to 
us,  but  known  to  you  alone,  and  treasured  in 
your  royal  memory  as  in  secret  storehouses. 
Such,  doubtless,  are  the  reasons,  and  such  the 
convincing  proofs  of  your  Saviour's  pover^  which 
caused  you  to  raise  that  sacred  edifice  which 
pr^ents  to  all,  believers  and  unbelievers  alike, 
a  trophy  of  his  victory  over  death,  a  holy  temple 
of  the  holy  God :  to  consecrate  those  noble  and 
splendid  monuments  of  immortal  life  and  his 
heavenly  kingdom :  to  offer  memorials  of  our 
Almighty  Saviour's  conquest  which  well  become 
the  imperial  dignity  of  him  by  whom  they  are 
bestowed,  y  AVith    such   mcBuuials^have    you 
adorned  tnat  edifice  which  witnesseji  of  eternal 
life  :  thus,  as  it  were  in  imperial  characters,  as- 
cribing victory  and  triumph  to  the  heavenly 
Word  of  God :  thus  proclaiming  to  all  nations, 
with  clear  and  unmistakable  voice,  in  deed  and 
word,  your  own  devout  and  pious  confession  of 
his  name,  j 

1  Literally,  "  Your  political  economies." 
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Aaron,  373- 

Abdus  of  Edessa,  loi. 

Abdos,  the  father  of  the  preceding, 

lOI. 

Abgams,  Prince  of  Edessa,  corre- 
spondence of,  with  Christ,  100^ 
loi;  healed  by  Thaddeus,  lOi, 
104. 

Abilitts,  second  bishop  of  Alexandria, 

i47»  149. 
Abraham,  83,  87,  88. 

Achaeus,  a  judge  at  Caesarea,  303. 

Achillas,  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  321. 

Achior,  the  Ammonite,  93. 

Acolyths,  288. 

Actium,  263. 

AcU,  book  of,  88,  98,  112,  113,  117, 
^22, 136, 137, 163, 172,  261,  310; 
written  by  Luke  during  Paul's 
imprisonment  in  Rome,  124  (and 
note  14),  273;  rejected  by  the 
Severians,  209;  part  of  N.  T. 
Canon,  155. 

Adam,  92;  salvation  of,  denied  by 
Tatian,  208. 

Adamantius,  name  given  to  Origen, 
261. 

Adiabene,  113. 

Adrianus,  a  martyr,  354. 

Advocate  (rapoJcAiiroy),  21 3. 

i^desius,  introduces  Christianity  into 
Ethiopia,  105  (note  30}. 

i^Edesius,  a  mart3rr,  347. 

JEXisi,  113  (note  7),  294,  352;  colon- 
ized, 177;  library  of,  268. 

/^ianus,  313. 

./^ius  Adrian.*    See  ffadrian, 

JEMus  Publius  Julius,  bishop  of  De- 
beltum  in  Thrace,  237. 

^milian,  Roman  emperor,  298  (note 

y^milianus,  prefect  of  Egypt,  299, 301. 

^milius  P'rontinus,  jMroconsul  at 
Ephesus,    236. 

Africa,  286,  287,  296,  328,  356,  381, 
382. 

Africanus,  JuUus,  on  Herod,  89-90, 
93;  on  the  genealogy  of  Christ, 
91-94;  life  and  writings  of,  276, 
277;  his  epistle  to  Origen,  277; 
goes  to  Alexandria  to  see  Hera- 
clas,  276;  epistle  of,  to  Aristides, 

277- 
Agabus,  the  prophet,  107,  1 10^  234. 

Agapius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  320. 


Agapius,  a  martyr,  344,  347,  348. 
Agapius,  a  martyr,  345. 
Agathobuli,  the  two,  319. 
Agathonice,  a  martyr,  193. 
Agrapha,  or  extra-canonical  sayings 

of  Christ,  296  (note  3). 
Agrippa  I.     See  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
Agrippa  II.     See  Herod  Agrippa  II, 
Agrippa,  Castor,  178. 
Agrippinus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  197, 

224. 
Albinus,  procurator  of  Judea,  127, 143 

(note  8). 
Albumus,  an  idol,  106. 
Alee,  sister  of  the  eirenarch  Herod, 

191. 
Alcibiades,  a  Montanist,  218. 
Alcibiades,  a  Gallic   witness  in  the 

persecution  under  Marcus  Aure- 

fius,  218. 
Alcibiades,  opponent  of  Montanism, 

234. 

Alexander,  husband  of  Salome,  95. 

Alexander,  the  Alabarch,  brother  of 
Philo,  108. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  260, 
274,  280,  281,  291,  294  (?;  see 
note  2);  becomes  coadjutor  of 
Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
255-257,  256  (note  i);  quoted, 
256,  261,  268. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Rome,  174, 175, 
221. 

Alexander,  a  Gallic  witness  in  the 

f>ersecution  uAder  Marcus  Aure- 
ius,  216. 

Alexander,  a  martyr  of  Eumenia,  233. 

Alexander,  a  martyr  under  Decius, 
284. 

Alexander,  a  martyr  at  Caesarea  under 
Valerian,  302. 

Alexander  of  Egypt,  a  martyr  under 
Maximin,  345. 

Alexander  of  Gaza,  a  martyr  under 
Maximin,  345. 

Alexander,  a  Montanist,  236. 

Alexander  of  Tyre,  294  (see  note  2). 

Alexander  Severus,  Roman  emperor, 
269,  270,  272,  274. 

Alexandria,  108,  109,  149,  175,  178, 
182,  195,  197,  205, 224,  240,  249, 
251,  253,  254,  262,  267,  268,  271, 
272,  274,  276,  278,  298,  302,  305, 
312,  313,  318,  319,  321,  322,  332, 
334.  337»  347»  360J    church  of. 


founded  by  Mark,  116;  library 
of,  223;  school  of,  225;  martyrs 
of,  under  Decius,  283;  sedition 
in,  205;  pestilence  in,  306,  307 ; 
inutilation  of  Christians  in,  dur- 
ing the  Diocletian  persecution, 
332;  table  of  bishops  of,  401. 

Allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  266  (note  i). 

Allegorists,  refuted  by  Nepos,  308. 

Alphaeus,  a  martyr,  343. 

Amaseia,  a  city  of  Pontus,  386. 

Amastris,  201. 

Ambrose,  friend  of  Origen,  264; 
gives  Origen  financial  aid,  271, 

274. 
Ammia,  a  prophetess  of  Philadelphia, 

234* 

Ammon,  martyr  under  Decius,  285. 

Ammon,  of  Bernice,  addressed  by 
Dionysius,  311. 

Ammonarium,  martyr  under  Decius, 
284. 

Ammonite.  See  Achior  the  Ammo* 
niie, 

Ammonius,  the  Neo-Platonist,  265, 
266. 

Ammonius,  a  Christian  writer,  266, 
267. 

Ammonius,  a  martyr,  334. 

Ananias,  a  courier,  100,  loi. 

Ananus,  high  priest,  127,  128. 

Anatolius  of  Alexandria,  becomes 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  318;  con- 
duct of,  during,  the  siege  of  the 
Pyrucheium,  318;  writings  of, 
3191  320;  Paschal  canons  of, 
319;  Institutes  of,  320;  death 
of,  320., 

Anchialus,  237. 

Ancient  Martyrdoms,  Collection  of, 
190,  211,  219,  240. 

Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  230. 

Andrew,  the  Apostle,  171 ;  labors  in 
Scythia,  132;  "Acts  of,"  157. 

Anea,  351. 

Anencletus,  second  bishop  of  Rome, 
147,  149,  221. 

Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome,  182,  183, 
187,   197,    198,   199,   221,   243; 
concedes  the  administration   of 
the    Eucharist    to   Polycarp    in 
Rome,  244. 

Annas,  or  Ananus,  the  high  priest, 
96,  97- 
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Annianus,  first  bishop  of  Alexandria, 

128,  149. 
Anteros,  bishop  of  Rome,  275. 
Anthimus,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  327, 

333. 
Antichrist,  222. 

Antilegomena  {hrr\Kty6imvat  or  kmf 
Kty4a$ai),  1 35;  meaning  of,  as 
used  by  Eusebius,  155  (note  i). 

Antinoites,  addressed  by  Alexander 
of  Jerusalem,  257. 

Antinous,  slave  of  Hadrian,  180. 

Antioch,  104, 107,  113,  149,  165,  x68, 

197,  202,  237,  240,  250,  257,  269, 
271,  275,  281,  283,  286,  290,  291, 
294.  303f  3«4,  3^Sf  3i7»  320, 332, 
333»  3M.  343. 3$^*  359»  360,  368; 
heresy  of  Paul  of  Samosata  in- 
troduced at,  312-316;  table  of 
bishops  of,  402. 

Antipater,  89,  90,  92,  93. 

Antiquity  of  Christianity,  82  sf. 

Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  87. 

Antoninus  (Pius),  114,  180,  182,  185, 
188,  196,  220;  edict  of,  to  the 
Common  Assembly  of  Asia,  186; 
Eusebius'  confusion  in  regard  to 
the  successors  of,  discussed,  390, 

39^ 
Antoninus  (Elagabalus),  268. 

Antoninus  (Caracalla),  255,  268. 

Antoninus,  a  martyr,  350. 

Antony  (Mark),  88,  93. 

Anulinus,  proconsul   of  Africa,  380, 

38i»  383. 
Apamea,  on  the  Maeander,  233. 

Apelles,  disciple  of  Marcion,  227, 
229. 

Apion,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  245. 

Apion,  an  Alexandrian  grammarian 
and  enemy  of  the  Jews,  108. 

Apocalypse  of  John,  147,  171 ;  prob- 
ably written  by  John  the  Presby- 
ter, 171 ;  Eusebius*  view  of,  155; 
part  of  N.  T.  Canon,  156. 

Apocalypse  of  Peter,  134,  Ij6. 

Apolinarius,    bishop    of    Hierapolis, 

198,  203,  230;  writings  of,  206, 
207,  237;  narrates  the  story  of 
the  "Thundering  Legion,"  220. 

Apollo,  90,  92. 

ApoUonia,  a  martyr  under    Decius, 

283. 
Apollonides,  a  follower  of  Theodotus 

the  cobbler,  248. 
ApoUonius,  work  of,  against  the  Mon- 

tanists  quoted,  235,  236. 
ApoUonius,  a  Roman  martyr,  239. 
Apollophanes,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  266. 
Apologists,  during  reign  of  Hadrian, 

Apostle,  the,  referring  to  Paul,  209. 

Apostles,  successions  of  the,  81,  82; 
appointed  by  Christ,  98,  99; 
careers  of,  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  103-105,  132;  epistles  of, 
133;  first  successors  of,  136; 
preach  to  all  nations,  138; 
♦'Teaching  of  the  Twelve," 
placed  among  the  p^oi,  ic6; 
which  of  them  were  married, 
161,  171. 

Apphianus,  a  martyr,  345,  347. 


Aquila,  companion  of  Paul,  121. 
Aquila,  governor  and  judge,  251,  253. 
Aquila,  companion  of  Dionysius  of 

Alexandria,  301. 
Aquila  of  Pontus,  translator  of  the 

Old  Testament,  223,  262,  263. 
Arabia,  267,  268,  294,  332. 
Arabian,  89. 
Arabian  mountain,  285. 
Arabians,  dissension  of,  healed    by 

Origen,  279. 
Arabian  us,  an   ecclesiastical    writer, 

245. 
Archelaus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 

90,  95.  96. 
Ardeban,  in  Mysia,  231. 

Areopagite.    See  Dionytius  the  Are- 

opagite. 
Ares,  a  martyr,  351. 
Aretas,  king  of  Petra,  97. 
Aristarchus,   Paul's    fellow -prisoner, 

123. 
Aristides,  epistle  to,  from  Africanus, 

91.  277- 

Aristides,  the  apologist,  175. 

Aristion,  171. 

Aristo  of  Pella,  177. 

Aristobulus,  king  and  high  priest  of 

the  Jews,  90,  93. 
Aristobulus,  a  Jewish  writer,  260. 
Aristobulus,   Hellenistic  philosopher 

of  Alexandria,  319. 
Aristotelian  school,  318. 
Aristotle,  admired   by  the  Theodo- 

tians,  247. 
Arithmetic,  Anatolius*   Institutes  of, 

320. 
Aries,  Synod  of,  simamoned  by  Con- 

stantine,  382. 
Armenia,   29 1;    Christianization    of, 

362  (note  2). 
Armenians  go  to  war  with  Maximin, 

362. 
ArsinoS,  in  Egypt,  309. 
Artaxerxes,  145,  224. 
Artemon,  or  Artemas,  heresy  of,  246; 

relation  of,  to  Paul  of  Samosata, 

315- 
Ascalon,  89,  92,  351. 

Asclepiades,  bishop  of  Antioch,  257, 
269. 

Asclepiodotus,  a  disciple  of  Theodo- 
tus the  cobbler,  247,  248. 

Asclepius,  a  martyr,  351. 

Asia,  132,  136,  185,  186,  187,  188, 
190,  192,  205,  206,  212,  219,  222, 
223,  229,  230,  232,  236,  237,  238, 
241,  242,  277,  310. 

Asphaltites,  Lake  of,  95. 

Asterius  Urbanus,  232. 

Astyrius,  remarkable  story  in  regard 
to,  304. 

Ater,  martyr  under  Dionysius,  284. 

Atheists,  Christians  called,  190. 

Athenagoras,  author  of  a  lost  apology, 
196  (note  3). 

Athenians,  200,  206. 

Athenodorus,  brother  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  276,  303,  312. 

Athens,  138,  201,  277. 

Attains,  a  Gallic  witness  in  the  perse- 
cution under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
213,  215,  216,  2x8. 


Attica,  321. 

Atticus,  proconsul  of  Judea,  164. 
Atticus,  bishop  of  Synada,  268. 
Augustus,  emperor  of  Rome,  88,  89, 

90»  93.  90,  205. 

Aurelian,  becomes  emperor,  313;  pe- 
titioned to  adjudicate  the  case  of 
Paul  of  Samosata,  316;  friend- 
liness toward  Christians,  316; 
plans  to  persecute  Christians* 
316;  death  of,  316. 

AureUus.     See  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Aurelius  Cyrenius,  a  witness,  237. 

Aurelius  Cyrenius,  imperial  official  in 
Egypt,  302. 

Auses  (Joshua),  85. 

Autolycus,  addressed  by  Theophilns, 
202. 

Auxentius,  a  martyr,  348. 

Avercius  MarceUus,  addressed  by 
Apolinarius,  230. 

Babylas,  bishop  of  Antioch,  275,  281. 

Babylon,  90^  273. 

Bacchius,  grandfather  of  Justin,  185. 

Bacchylides,  20X. 

Bacchylus,  bishop  of  Corinth,  240, 241. 

Baptism,  151  (note  16);  clinical,  re- 
ceived by  Novatus,  288;  called 
"seal"  {v^p«yis)f  289;  discus- 
sion regarding  baptism  of  here- 
tics, 294-297;  of  the  Church, 
rejected  by  Novatus,  297. 

Baptism  of  John,  98. 

Barabbas,  the  robber,  347. 

Barcabbas,  prophet  invented  by  Basil- 
ides,  179. 

Barcocheba,  leader  of  the  Jews,  177, 
181. 

Barcoph,  prophet  invented  by  Basil- 
ides,  179. 

Bardesanes,  the  Syrian,  works  of,  209. 

Barnabas,  3x0;  one  of  the  Seventy, 
98,  104;  called  "prophet,"  107, 
no,  113;  probable  author  of 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  134 
(note  X7);  epistle  of,  260,  261 ; 
epistle  of,  placed  among  the  vi&oi^ 
156. 

Barsabas,  99  (note  10),  172. 

Basilica  of  Tyre,  375  sq, 

Basilicus,  a  Marcionite,  228. 

Basilides,  the  Gnostic,  178;  works  of, 
X79. 

Basilides,  pupil  of  Origen,  suffers 
martyrdom,  253. 

Basilides,  bishop  in  Pentapolis,  ad- 
dressed by  Dionysius,  311. 

Basilidians,  199. 

Benjamin,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  176. 

Bemice,  church  of,  311. 

Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Asia, 
268;  error  of,  277;  his  concep- 
tion of  Christ,  277;  brought 
back   to    orthodoxy  by  Origen, 

277. 
Berytus,  now  Beirut,  345. 

Besas,  martyr  .under  Decius,  284. 

Beseleel,  370,  373. 

Bethlehem,  88,  94,  95. 

Biblias,  a  Gallic  witness  in  the  perse- 
cution under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
214. 
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Bishop,  among  the  Therapeutae,  119; 

relation  of,  to  presbyter  in  the 

early  church,  150;  only  one  in  a 

city,  287. 
Bithynia,  132,  136,  294. 
Bithara,  fortress  of,  177. 
Blandina,  a  Gallic  witness  in  the  per« 

secution  under  Marcus  Aureiius, 

213,  215-217. 
Blastus,  schism  of,  at  Rome,  229,  237. 
Bolanus,  313. 

Bostra,  in  Arabia,  268,  277,  312. 
Brethren  of  the  Lord,  99  (note  14). 
Brucheium.     See  Pyrucheium, 

Oecilianus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  381, 
382,  383. 

Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  274,  303, 
312. 

Caesarea  in  Palestine,  107,  iii,  163, 

240,  241,  255,  267,  268,  271, 274, 

275»  277.  ^4.  303,312, 320,  334, 

343.  346,  347.  348. 349, 35>.  352. 

354. 
Caesarea  Philippi,  famous  wonder  at, 

304. 
Caiaphas,  the  high  priest,  96,  97. 

Cains,  emperor  of  Rome,  X07,  108; 
hostihty  of,  toward  the  Jews, 
109;  alten  temple,  109. 

Cains,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  129; 
attitude  of,  towards  the  Apoca- 
lypse, 160  (note  4)  ;  dialogue  of, 
103,  268. 

Caius,  bishop  of  Rome,  317. 

Callirho^,  a  town  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  95. 

Callistio,  addressed  by  Rhodo,  228. 

Callistus,  bishop  of  Rome,  268. 

Camithus,  father  of  Simon  the  high 
priest,  97. 

Candidus,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  245. 

Canon,  of  N.  T.  Scriptures.  See  N. 
T.  Canon.  Of  Old  Testament 
See  O.  r.  Canon. 

Capito,  Gentile  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
226. 

Cappadocia,  132,  136,  257,  274,  291, 

294.  295.  303.  3".  313. 332, 353. 
354< 
Caracalla,  emperor    of   Rome,  255, 

263,  268. 

Caricus,  receives  letter  from  Serapion, 
237,  258. 

Carinus  becomes  emperor,  316. 

Carpocrates,  the  Gnostic,  179. 

Carpocatians,  immorality  of,  114 
(note  18),  199. 

Carpus,  a  martyr,  193. 

Carthage,  294,  381,  382. 

Carus,  emperor  of  Rome,  316. 

Cassianus,  Gentile  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 226. 

Cassianus,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  260. 

Cassius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  244. 

Catechumens,  training  of,  297 
(note  3). 

Cathari,  followers  of  Novatus,  286. 

Catholic  Church,  380,  381,  383. 

Catholic  epistles,  128,  261. 

Celadion,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  184, 
197. 

Celerinus,  a  Roman  confessor,  287. 


Celibacy,  preached  by  the  Encratites, 

Cebus,   the    Epicurean,  268;    work 

against,  by  Origen,  278. 
Cemeteries   of   the  Christians,    303, 

358- 
Cephas,  one  of  the  "  Seventy,"  99. 

Cephro,  in  Libya,  300,  301. 

Cerdon,  third  bishop  of  Alexandria, 

M9- 
Cerdon,  the  Gnostic,  182,  183. 

Cerinthus,    the    heretic,    160,    161; 

avoided  and  denounced  by  John 

the  Apostle,   187;    chiliasm  of, 

309. 
Queremon,  the  Stoic,  266. 

Chaeremon,  bishop  of  Nilus,  285. 

Chseremon,  a  deicon,  companion  of 

Dionysius    of  Alexandria,    299, 

300.301. 

Chiliasm,  in  the  third  century,  308 
(note  i) ;  of  Cerinthus  and  the 
Cerinthians,  309. 

Chrestus,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  381. 

Christ,  pre-existence  and  divinity  of, 

^     82-85;     the    name    of,    known 

'*  from  the  beginning,  85-87;  di- 
vinity of,  86;  types  of,  86;  time 
of  his  appearance  among  men, 
88,  89;  birth  of,  88;  genealogy 
of,  91-94;  beginning  of  his  min- 
istry, 96;  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist,  in  regard  to,  98;  spread 
of  doctrine  of,  107;  predictions 
of,  141 ;  family  of,  14JS;  age  of, 
150  (note  5) ;  spoken  of  as  God 
{9toXayurwL)t  247;  taught  to  be 
God  and  man  by  Irenaeus  and 
Melito,  247;  denial  of,  an  indif- 
ferent matter  according  to  the 
Elkesites,  280;  body  and  blood 
oU  289;  worshiped  as  "Very 
God,"  372;  the  bridegroom  of 
the  church,  376;  dweUs  in  the 
bishops  and  presbyters,  378;  as 
high  priest  receives  the  sacrifices 
of  his  people  and  bears  them  to 
God,  378. 

Christianity,  antiquity  and  divinity  of, 
82  sq. 

Christians,  origin  of  name,  107;  ac- 
cusations against,  x8o;  called 
Atheists,  1 90;  mutilations  of, 
333;  right  of  holding  property 
guaranteed  to  them  by  Constan- 
tine  and  Licinius,  380;  property 
of,  restored  by  Constantine  and 
Licinius,  380. 

Christophany,  83  (note  ii). 

Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  82. 

Chronological  Canons  of  Eusebius. 
See  Chronicle  of  Eusebius. 

Chr3f8ophora,  addressed  by  Dionysius 
of  Corinth,  202. 

Church,  the  bride  of  Christ,  376,  377. 

Church,  Holy  Catholic,  188, 189, 191, 

299.  313.  3»5- 

Churches,  destruction  of,  under  Dio- 
cletian, 324;  restoration  of,  after 
the  great  persecution,  370;  dedi- 
cation of,  370  sq. 

Cilicia,  291,  294,  295,  350,  351, 
352. 


Circumcision  given  to  Abraham,  88. 

Qarus,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  244. 

Claudius  I.,  emperor  of  Rome,  no, 
114;  drives  Jews  out  of  Rome, 
121;  death  of,  122. 

Qaudius  IL,  emperor  of  Rome,  313. 

Gaudius  Apolinarius.  See  ApoHnO' 
rites  of  Hierapolis. 

Qement,  of  Alexandria,  99,  225,  226; 
Hypotyposes  of,  quoted,  104,  no, 
125,  150,  161,  162;  work  of,  on 
the  Passover,  205 ;  his  Stromata, 
225,  254;  speaks  of  Christ  as 
God,  247;  succeeds  Pantaenus  as 
principal  of  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria,  253;  gives 
chronological  table  extending  to 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  254; 
with  Alexander  of  Jerusalem,. 
257;  writings  of,  2^8-261. 

Qement,  of  Rome,  third  bishop  of 
Church  of  Rome,  137,  149,  221 ; 
epistle  of,  147,  169,  260;  death 
of,  165 ;  traditional  translator  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  169; 
writings  falsely  ascribed  to,  170; 
Epistle  of,  to  the  CorinUiians, 
198;  read  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  in  the  time  of  Dionysius, 
201 ;  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  according  to  some» 
273;  his  relation  to  the  epistle 
according  to  Origen,  273. 

Qement,  consul  of  Rome.  See  Fla- 
vius  Clement. 

"  Qementines."  See  Clement  of 
Rome. 

Qeobians.    See  CleoHus. 

Qeobius,  a  heretic,  199. 

Qeopatia,  88. 

Qergy,  289;  exempted  by  Constan- 
tine from  political  duties,  383. 

Qopas,  father  of  Simeon  and  brother 
of  Joseph,  146,  163,  164,  199. 

Cnosians,  inhabitants  of  Cnosus  of 
Crete,  201. 

Cochaba,  a  village  of  Judea,  93. 

Ccele- Syria,  226. 

Colluthion,  300. 

Commodus,  emperor  of  Rome,  224, 
239,  240,  245,  254. 

Confession  of  faiu,  attitude  of  Nova- 
tus towards,  297  (note  3). 

Confessors,  (6/1^X0701),  218;  ad- 
dressed by  Novatus,  292. 

Confirmation,  289  (note  25). 

Conon,  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  291. 

Constantine,  becomes  emperor,  335 ; 
conquers  Maxentius,  363,  364; 
enters  Rome  in  triumph,  364; 
erects  a  statue  in  Rome  with  the 
cross  in  its  hand,  364;  issues  in 
conjunction  with  Licinius  an 
edict  of  toleration,  364, 365, 368; 
edict  of  toleration,  copy  of,  378- 
380;  summons  a  synod  at  Rome, 
381 ;  summons  a  synod  at  Aries, 
381;  grants  money  to  the 
churches,  382;  favors  shown  by 
him  to  Licinius,  384;  conquers 
Licinius,  386;  becomes  sole  em- 
peror and  enjoys  lasting  peace 
and  prosperity,  386,  387. 
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Constantiusy  joins  Galerius  in  issuing 
an  edict  of  toleration,  339; 
friendliness  of,  toward  Chris- 
tians, 335,  341;  death  of,  335, 

341- 
Coracion,  a  Chiliast,  opposed  by  Dio- 

nysius,  309. 
Corinth,  church  of,  founded  by  Peter 

and   Paul,   130,   138,   169,   197, 

198,  200,  221,  242. 
Corinthians,  addressed  by  Paul,  199. 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  197. 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  2S0,  293; 

epistles  of,  concerning  Novatus, 

286^-287,  289,  290,  291. 
Cornelius,  the   centurion,  conversion 

of,  107. 
Cornutus,  a  philosopher  and  rhetori- 
cian, 266. 
Creed,  of  the  Church,  attitude  of  No- 

vatus  toward,  297  (note  3) ;  early 

existence    of,    in    the     Roman 

Church,  297  (note  3). 
Crescens,  companion  of  Paul,  137. 
Crescens,  an  enemy  of  Justin,  193, 

194,  I9S- 
Crete,  136,  197,  201. 

•Crispus,  son  ox  Constantine,  386. 

Cronion   Eunus,  martyr    under  De- 

cius,  284. 
Cronius,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 

266. 
Culcianus,  a  favorite  of  Maximin,  368. 
Cumanus,   procurator  of  Judea,  122 

(note  i). 
Cynics,  life  and  manners  of,  193. 
Cyprian,  epistles  of,  concerning  the 

Novatian  schism,  287;  on  rebap- 

tism  of  heretics,  294, 296  (note  6) . 
Cyprus,  104,  355. 
Cyrene,  174,  175. 
Cyrenius,  governor  of  Syria,  census 

under,  88,  89. 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Antioch,  317. 

Damas,  bishop  of  Magnesia,  168. 

Damascus,  359. 

Damnaeus,  father  of  Jesus  the  high 
priest,  128. 

Daniel,  the  prophet,  85,  90,  276,  352. 

David,  86,  90. 

Deacons,  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
"  Seven,"  103  (note  2a) ;  limited 
to  seven  in  the  Roman  Church, 
288  (note  18). 

Decius,  becomes  emperor,  280;  per- 
secution under,  280-286,  301; 
slain,  293;  wickedness  of,  307, 326. 

Demetrianus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  303, 

312.  315- 
Demetrius,  a  Jewish  wnter,  260. 

Demetrius,  companion  of  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  301. 

Demetrius,  bishop,  addressed  by  the 
Emperor  Gallienus,  302. 

Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  240, 
250,  254,  255,  262,  267,  268,  274, 
27 J,  291,  294;  hostility  of,  to 
Ongen,  255;  relations  of,  with 
Origen  discussed,  394. 

Desposyni,  or  the  relatives  of  Christ, 

93- 
Diaconal  epistle  of  Dionysius,  291. 


Diaconate,  X03,  104;  among  the 
Therapeute,  119. 

Diatessaron,  of  Tatian,  209. 

Didymus,  addressed  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  301,  305. 

Diocletian,  becomes  emperor,  316; 
persecution  of,  3x6;  friendliness 
of,  toward  Christians,  323;  first 
edict  of,  against  Christians,  324, 
342;  second  edict  of,  against 
Christians,  325,  342;  third  edict 
of,  against  Christians,  325,  328, 
342;  abdication  of,  335,  340, 
345;  death  of,  340;  martyrs 
under,  in  Palestine,  342;  so- 
called  fourth  edict  of,  issued  by 
Maximian,  344  (note  2) ;  so- 
called  fifth  edict  of,  issued  by 
Galerius  and  Maximinus,  350 
(note  x),  364,  366;  causes  of 
the  persecution  of,  discussed, 
397-400. 

Dionysia,  martyr  under  Decius,  284. 

Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  137;  first 
bishop  of  Athens,  138,  200. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
quoted,  x6o,  281,  283-286,  300; 
succeeds  Heraclas  as  principal 
of  the  catechetical  school,  275, 
278;  epistle  of,  to  Germanus, 
281;  sufferings  of,  during  the 
Decian  persecution,  282,  30X, 
302;  epistle  of,  to  Fabius,  283- 
286, 290;  attitude  of,  toward  the 
lapsed,  283  (note  i),  285,  286, 
290;  his  account  of  Serapion, 
290;  epistle  of,  to  Novatus,  290^ 
291 ;  various  epistles  of,  29X,  31  x, 

"^  3x2;  on  Repentance,  291 ;  on 
Martyrdom,  29  x;  against  Nova- 
tus, 29  x;  epistles  of,  on  the  re- 
baptism  of  the  lapsed,  294,  295, 
296,  297;  appealed  to  by  Euse- 
bius  as  an  authority,  293,  318; 
on  Sabellius  and  his  heresy,  29^, 
3XX;  attitude  of,  toward  hereti- 
cal teachings,  295 ;  on  the  perse- 
cution under  Valerian,  298^-302; 
sufferings  of,  during  persecution 
under  Valerian,  299-30X;  ad- 
dressed by  the  Emperor  Galli- 
enus, 302;  festal  epistles  of,  305, 
307;  Paschal  canon  of,  305;  on 
the  Sabbath,  307;  to  Hermam- 
mon,  307;  on  the  Promises,  308; 
on  the  Apocalyroe  of  John,  309; 
to  Ammon  of  Bemice,  311 ;  to 
Telesphorus,  Euphranor,  and  Eu- 
poms,  31 1 ;  on  Nature,  on  Temp- 
tations, Exposition  of  Ex:clesi- 
astes,  3X I ;  to  Dionysius  of  Rome, 
to  Basilides  of  Pentapolis,  3XX; 
invited  to  attend  synod  called 
against  Paul  of  Samosata,  3x2; 
death  of,  3x3,  32X. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  X30, 
X97,  202;  epistles  of,  200,  20x. 

Dionysius  of  Rome,  295,  296,  31  x, 

3'2,  3i3f  316. 
Dionysius,    a    martyr    of    Palestine, 

345- 
Dioscorus,  companion  of  Dionysius  of 

Alexandria.  30  x. 


Dioscorus,  confessor  under  Decius, 
284,  2S5. 

Disciples,  careers  of,  after  ascension 
of  Christ,  X32. 

Dispensation  (oiicopofiia)  of  Christ, 
81,  82. 

Dispersion,  Hebrews  of  the,  136. 

Dius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  256. 

Dius,  a  martyr,  334. 

Divinity  of  Christ  {$eo\oyia),  dis- 
cussed by  Eusebius,  82-86. 

Divinity  of  Christianity,  82  s^, 

Docetae,  258. 

Dolichianus,  Gentile  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, 226. 

Domitian,  becomes  emperor,  147; 
persecution  under,  X47,  X48,  205, 
222 ;  commands  that  descendants 
of  David  be^lain,  148,  X50,  163, 
X64. 

Domititts,  addressed  by  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  30  x,  305. 

Domninus,  an  apostate,  addressed  by 
Serapion,  257. 

Domninus,  a  martyr,  348. 

Domnus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  315, 316, 

317- 
Domnus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  303. 

Donatist  schism,  380  (note  16),  3S3 

(note  X2). 
Dorotheus,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  3x7. 
Dorotheus,  a  member  of  Diocletian's 

household,  323,  327. 
Dositheans.     See  Dosithetts, 
Dositheus,  a  heretic,  199. 

Ebionites,  heresy  of,   x  58-160^   223, 

264;    relation  of,  to  the   Elke- 

ites,  280. 
Ecclesiastes,  commentary  on,  by  Dio- 

.nysius,  3XX. 
Eden,  306. 
Edessa,  visit  of  Thaddeus  to,  xoo- 

X02;      Christianity     introduced 

into,  X00-X02,  X04. 
Egypt,  88,  93,  94,  95,  X74,  17s,  226, 

249,  250,  267,  29  X,  298,  299,  300, 

301 »  305.  307»  3«>8»  328*  329.  334. 

35».  355»  360,  368. 
Egyptian  false  prophet,  mentioned  in 

the  Acts,  sedition  of,  123. 
Egyptian  nation,  305. 
Elagabalus,  Roman  emperor,  268I,  269. 
Elders,  account  of  appointment  of,  in 

Acts  vi.,  X03  (note  2a);   •*The 

Ancient  Elders,"  133,  171. 
Eleazer,  the  high  priest,  97. 
Eleazer  of  Bathezor,  140. 
Eleutheropolis,  350,  351. 
Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Kome,  184, 199, 

21 X,  219-22X,  240. 
Eli,  son  of  Melchi,  91,  92,  94. 
Elias,  a  martyr,  35  x. 
EUjah,  352. 

Elkesites,  heresy  of,  280. 
Elpistus,  of  Amastris,  201. 
Emesa,  334. 

Emesa  in  Phoenicia,  360. 
Encratites,  207,  208. 
Ennathas,  a  martyr,  350. 
Enoch,  book  of.  3x0. 
Ephesus,  X62,  X63,  X67,  X  71,  186, 187, 

X96,  222,  223,  236,  237,  24X,  242, 
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310;  church  of,  founded  by 
Paul,  150. 

£phres,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  176. 

Epimachus,  martyr  under  Decius,  284. 

Epistles,  of  the  Apostles,  133;  Catho- 
lic, 261 ;  thirteen  of  Paul,  268. 

Eros,  bishop  of  Antioch,  197. 

Essenes,  Jewish  sect,  199. 

Estha,  wife  of  Matthan  and  Melchi, 

91. 
Ethiopia,  Christianity  introduced  into, 

10^  (note  30),  347. 

Ethiopian  eunuch,  conveision  of,  X05. 

Ettbulus,  a  martyr,  354. 

Eucharist,  the,  243,  290. 

Euclid,  studied  by  the  Theodotians, 
248. 

Euelpis,  268. 

Eumenes,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  177, 
184. 

Eumenia,  233,  242. 

Eunuchs,  eligibility  of,  to  clerical  offi- 
ces, 317  (note  12). 

Eunus.     See  Cronion  Eunus. 

Euphranor,  addressed  by  Dionysius, 

3". 
Euphrates  river,  100. 

Eupolemus,  a  Jewish  writer,  26a 

Euporus,  addressed  by  Dionysius,  31 1. 

Eusebius,  claim  of,  to  be  called  the 

^         "  Father  of  Church  History,"  81 

(note  s);  Canon  of,  155-157. 

Eusebius  of  Alexandria,  a  deacon  and 
companion  of  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, 299,  301,  302;  becomes 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  302,  318; 
conduct  of,  during  the  siege  of 
the  Pyrucheium,  319, 320;  death 
of,  320.  • 

Eutychianus,  bishop  of  Rome,  317. 

Eutychius,  313. 

Evangelists,  still  eminent  in  time  of 
Trajail,  169. 

Evarestus,' bishop  of  Rome,  165,  174, 

221. 

Evodius,  first  bishop  of  Antioch,  149. 
Exodus,  the,  319. 
Exorcists,  288. 
*  Ezekiel,  Origen's  commentary  on,  277. 
Ezra,  the  Jewish  priest,  224. 

Fabi,  father  of  Ishmael  the  high 
priest,  97. 

Fabianus,  miraculously  chosen  bishop 
of  Rome,  274-275;  Origen's 
epistle  to,  279;  suffers  martyr- 
dom, 280. 

Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  281,  303; 
epistle  of  Dionysius  to,  283; 
epistle  of  Cornelius  to,  286-287, 
290. 

Fadus,  procurator  of  Judea,  112,  113. 

False  prophets  of  the  Phrygians.  See 
Monianists, 

Famine,  under  Claudius,  ixo;  in  Je- 
rusalem,' 1 39-141. 

Faustinus,  companion  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  301,  334. 

Faustus,  companion  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  282,  299,  300,  301, 
302. 

Felix,  procurator,  122;  subdues  Egyp- 
tian false  prophet,  123. 


Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  316,  317. 

Fertur,  ^cp«rai,  the  use  of  the  word 
in  connection  with  writings,  dis- 
cussed, 388  sq. 

Festus,  procurator  of  Judea,  123, 125. 

Firmilian,  bishop  of  Qesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia,  274,  291,  294,  295,  303, 
312,  313;  attitude  of,  toward 
Paul  of  Samosata,  314;  death  of, 

3*4. 
Firmilianus,  governor   of   Palestine, 

349»  350.  352,  353.  354. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  148. 

Flavia  Neapolis,  185. 

Flavianus,. governor  of  Palestine,  342. 

Flavins,  addressed  by  Dionysius,  305. 

Flavins  Qement,  consul   of   Rome, 

148. 
Flavins  Josephus.    See  Josephus, 
Florinus,  schism  of,  at   Rome,  229, 

237.  238. 
Florus.    See  Gessius  Florus, 
Frumentius,    introduces    Christianity 

into  Ethiopia,  105  (note  30). 
Fundanus,  proconsul  and  governor  of 

Asia,  206. 

Gains  I.,  Gentile  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
226. 

Gains  II.,  Gentile  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 226. 

Gains,  martyr  of  Eumenia,  233. 

Gains,  companion  of  Dion3rsius  of 
Alexandria,  282, 

Galatia,  132,  136,  230,  295. 

Galatians,  Epistle  of  Paul  to,  99. 

Galba,  Roman  emperor,  138. 

Galen,  reverenced  by  the  Theodo- 
tians, 248. 

Galerius,  fatal  illness  of,  338;  his 
edict  of  toleration,  339,  340, 356; 
effect  of  it 'upon  Christians,  357, 
358;  original  author  of  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution,  349;  death 
of,  340;  fift^  edict  o^  35a 

Galilean,  89. 

Galileans,  Jewish  sect,  199. 

Galilee,  88,  95. 

Gallienus,  emperor  of  Rome,  300^ 
313;  peace  under,  302,  307. 

Gallus,  becomes  emperor,  293;  epis- 
tle of  Dionysius  to,  293;  perse- 
cutes Christians,  293. 

Gamala,  a  city  of  Gaulonitis,  89. 

Gamaliel,  112. 

Gaul,  137,  198,  211,  216,  242,  243, 
381. 

Gaulonite.    See  Judas  the  Gaulonite, 

Gaza,  334,  344f  345*  349.  355- 
Genealogy  of  Chnst,  alleged  discre- 

piUicy  in  the  Gospels  in  regard 
*r       to,  91-94,  277. 
Gentiles,  divine  word  attacked  by,  81 ; 

preached  to  by  Paul,  136. 
Geon,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  306. 
Georae,  the  strangers  that  went  out  of 

Egypt  with  the  Israelites,  93. 
Germanicus,  martyr  of  Smyrna,  189. 
Germanio,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  256. 
Germans,  the,  219. 
Germanus,  epistle  to,  from  Dionysius, 

281,  299,  301. 
Germanus,  a  martyr,  350. 


Germany,  220. 

Gessius  Florus,  Procurator  of  Judea, 

130- 
Gitto,  a  village  of  Samaria,  1x4. 

Gnosticism,  X79;  commonly  misun- 
derstood, 1x4  (note  17). 

Gomorrah,  83. 

Goratheni.    See  Gorthaus, 

Gordianus,  emperor  of  Rome,  274, 
278. 

Gordius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  256. 

Gorgonius,  a  member  of  Diocletian's 
household,  323. 

Gortlueus,  a  heretic,  X99. 

Gortyna,  20  x,  -203. 

Gospel,  why  not  preached  in  ancient 
times,  84. 

Gospels,  Irenaeus  on  the,  222 ;  of  Mat- 
thew, see  Matthew;  of  Mark,  see 
Mark;  of  Luke,  see  Luke;  of 
John,  see  John;  order  of,  152, 
155;  of  the  Nazarenes,  see  Nata- 
renes;  according  to  the  He- 
brews, see  Hebrews^  Gospel  of; 
of  Peter,  see  Peier  ;  order  of  the, 
according  to  Clement,  26 x;  the 
four,  273;  used  by  the  Elkesites, 
280. 

Gratus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  231. 

Greece,  226,  240. 

Greek  learning,  276. 

Gregory,  '*  the  Illuminator,"  the  apos- 
tle of  Armenia,  362  (note  2). 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  275, 303, 312. 

Hades,  descent  of  Christ  into,  102. 

Hadrian  becomes  Emperor,  175,  X76; 
war  of  the  Jews  under,  X77,  x8o, 
226;  rescript  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tians, 181,  182,  206;  friendliness 
toward  the  Christians,  220. 

Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  222. 

Hebrew  nation,  antiquity  of,  87. 

Hebrews,  84,  87,  98;  of  the  disper- 
sion, X36. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to;  not  included 
among  Paul's  Epistles  by  Caius, 
268;  authorship  of,  388;  accord- 
ing to  Origen,  273;  referred  to 
as  Paul's,  117,  X  34;  canonicity  of, 
view  of  Eusebius,  X55,  X59,  173, 
260,  278;^  placed  among  the  vi6oi^ 
X56,  X69;  used  by  Hegesippus, 
200;  mentioned  by  Irenseus,  244. 

Hebrews,  Gospel  of,  written  originally 
in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by 
Luke,  26 X. 

Hegesippus,  memoirs  of,  used  by  Eu- 
sebius, 8x  (note  5) ;  account  of 
death  of  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  125-127;  visits  Rome, 
X84,  198;  quoted,  X46,  148,  X49, 
X63,  164,  x8o,  X97,  X98,  X99. 

Helen,  Queen  of  the  Osrhoenians,  i  X3. 

Helena,  companion  of  Simon  Magus, 
XX4;  worshiped  by  his  followers, 
XX4. 

Helenus,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  291,  295, 

3"»  313- 
Heliodorus,  of  Laodicea,  294. 

Hemerobaptists,  Jewish  sect,  X99. 

Heraclas,  pupil  of  Origen,  and   his 

successor    in     the    catechetical 
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school  of  Alexandria,  251,  262, 
274;  successor  of  Dementrius  as 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  251,  274, 
275,  297;  earnest  student  of 
Greek  philosophy,  267;  removes 
to  Caesarea,  274;  visited  by  Afri- 
canus,  276;  dies,  278;  opinion 
of  on  the  re-baptism  of  heretics, 
296. 

Heracleides,  imperial  treasurer  under 
Constantine,  383. 

Heraclides,  pupil  of  Origen,  martyr- 
dom of,  252. 

Heraclitus,  an  ecclesiastical  writer, 
245. 

Herais,  pupil  of  Origen,  martyrdom 
of,  252. 

Heresy,  Phrygian.    See  MontanUm, 

Heretics,  arise  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  164, 202;  re-baptism  of, 
294-297. 

Hermammon,  addressed  by  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  298,  307. 

Hermas,  Shepherd  of,  135,  223; 
placed  among  the  y^M,  156. 

Hermogenes,  written  against  by  The- 
ophilus,  202. 

Hermon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  321. 

Hermophilus,  a  follower  of  Theodo- 
tus  the  cobbler,  248. 

Hermopolis,  291. 

Hero,  bishop  of  Antioch,  197. 

Hero,  pupil  of  Origen,  martyrdom  of, 
252. 

Herod  of  Ascalon,  89,  92. 

Herod  the  Great,  becomes  king,  89, 
90,  93;  lineage  of,  93;  cruelty 
toward  the  infants,  94;  death  of, 
94,  95;  succeeded  by  Archelaus, 
96;  puts  John  to  death,  98; 
fears  the  coming  of  Christ,  149. 

Herod  the  Younger,  or  Herod  An- 
tipas,  96;  exOed  with  Herodias, 
107. 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  appointed  king  of 
the  Jews,  107;  kills  James,  and 
imprisons  Peter,  III;  eaten  of 
worms.  III;  death  of,  112. 

Herod  Agrippa  H.,  appointed  king 
of  the  Jews  by  Claudius,  122;  de- 
prives Ananus  of  the  high  priest- 
tkood,  128;  testifies  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  Josephus,  146. 

Herod,  the  Eirenarch,  191. 

Herodias,  wife  of  Philip  and  of  Herod 
Antipas,  97,  98. 

Heron,  martyr  under  Decius,  284. 

Hesychius,  Egyptian  bishop  and  mar- 
tyr, 334. 

Hexsemeron,  work  of  Hippolytus  on 

the,  270;  works  by  Candidus  and 
various  Fathers  on  the,  245. 

Hexapla,  of  Origen,  263. 

Hierapolis,  burifld-place  of  Philip,  162, 
163,  165,  172,  206,  230,  237,  242. 

Hierax,  a  bishop  in  Egypt,  addressed 
by  Dionysius,  305,  313. 

Hippolytus,  a  bishop  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer,  268;  writings  of,  269, 
270;  Paschal  canon  of,  270; 
work  of,  on  the  Hexaemeron, 
270;  against  Marcion,  270;  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  270;  on  Eze- 


kiel,  270;  on  the  Passover,  270; 

against  all  heresies,  270. 
Hippolytus,   a  messenger  by  whom 

Dionysius  sends    an    epistle  to 

Rome,  291. 
Homologoumena  (^/AoXoyov/icya), 

meaning  of,  as  used  by  Euaebius, 

155  (note  I). 
Hosius  of  Cordova,  383. 
Hyginus,  bishop  of  Rome,  182,  183, 

221,  242. 
Hymenseus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  303, 

312,  313.  321. 

Hymns,  celebrating  Christ  as  God, 
247. 

Hypotyposes,  of  Qement.  See  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria, 

Hyrcanus,  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
90,92. 

Iconium,  268,  312;  synod  of,  296. 

Idea,  Gnostic,  114  (note  13). 

Idumean,  89,  90,  92. 

Ignatius,  second  bishop  of  Antioch, 
149,  165;  epistles  of,  166-169; 
martyrdom  of,  166-169;  quoted, 
223. 

Ulyricum,  121,  132,  136,  273,  356. 

India,  225,  347. 

Ingenes,  martyr  under  Decius,  285. 

Ionian,  spoken  of  by  Qement  of 
Alexandria,  225. 

Irenaeus,  114,  158,  172, 178,  179,  199, 
242,  244,  260;  life  and  writings 
of,  198,  244;  writes  against  Mar-, 
cion,  203;  quoted,  148,  150, 168, 
170,  182,  183,  187, 188, 197,  207, 
209,  223,  224,  238,  239;  recom- 
mended by  the  Gallic  confessors, 
219;  becomes  bishop  of  Lyons, 
220;  his  catalogue  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Rome,  221 ;  gives  an  ac- 
count of  post-apostolic  miracles, 
221;  his  work  against  heresies, 
221 ;  on  the  Scriptures,  222-224; 
writes  against  Blastus  and  Flor- 
inus,  237;  on  Monarchy,  238; 
on  the  Ogdoad,  238;  admonishes 
Victor  not  to  excommunicate  the 
Asiatic  church,  243;  teaches 
that  Christ  is  God  and  man,  247. 

Isaac,  83-87. 

Isaiah,  86,  299,  307,  352;  commen- 
tary on,  by  Origen,  277. 

Ischyrion,  slain  by  his  master  for  not 
sacrificing,  285. 

Ishmael,  the  high  priest,  97. 

Isidorus,  martyr  under  Decius,  284. 

Israel,  83,  91,  93,  306,  324,  352. 

Italy,  286,  287,  316,  356. 

Jacob,  the  patriarch,  83,  87. 

Jacob,  son  of  Matthan,  91,  92,  94. 

James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  death  of, 
104,  no.  III,  138;  cited  as  an 
authority  by  Papias,  171;  by 
Qement  of  Alexandria,  226; 
brother  of  John  the  aposUe,  309, 
310. 

James,  the  so-called  brother  of  the 
Lord,  99;  called  the  Tust  by  the 
ancients,  104;  why  called  brother 
of  the   Lord,   104;    made  first 


bishop  of  Jerusalem,  104,  142, 
146,  176,  199;  death  of,  104; 
martyrdom  of,  125-128,  138; 
epistle  of,  placed  among  the  An- 
tilegomena,  156;  episcopal  chair 
of,  preserved  until  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  305. 

{amna,  352. 
anitors,  288. 
Jeremiah,  85,  324,  352. 
Jericho,  83,  95,  263. 
Jerusalem,  90,  100,  132, 136,  165, 177, 
223,  235,  241,  255,  256,  257,268, 
273.  274,  29«»  303.  3«o.  321,  352, 

370»  378- 
Jerusalem,  church  of,  persecuted,  104* 

280,  281,  312;  bishops  of,  be- 
longing to  the  circumcision,  176; 
Gentile  bishops  of,  226, 240;  full 
table  of  bishops  of,  down  to 
time  of  Eusebius,  302. 

Jesus,  the  name  of,  known  from  the 
beginning,  85-87 ;  statue  of, 
erected  by  the  woman  with  an 
issue  of  blood,  304. 

Jesus  (Joshua),  8j,  90. 

Jesus,  the  high  pnest,  128. 

Jesus,  son  of  Ananias,  142. 

Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  "Wisdom  of,'' 
260. 

Jews,  90,  92,  93,  95,  96,  98,  loi,  224, 
234;  misfortunes  of,  in  conse- 
quence of  plots  against  Christ» 
81;  first  persecution  of,  104; 
driven  out  of  Rome  by  Qaudius, 
121;  calamity  at  feast  of  Pass- 
over under  Qaudius,  122;  dis- 
turbances under  Nero,  122, 123; 
last  war  of,  against  the  Romans, 
130,  131 ;  caJamities  of,  under 
Trajan,  174;  war  of,  under  Had- 
rian, 177, 181 ;  assist  in  persecut- 
ing Christians  at  Smyrna,  190— 
192;  Justin  writes  against,  196; 
mutilate  the  Scriptures,  197; 
heresies  among,  199. 

John  the  Baptist,  9iS,  153;  testimony^ 
of  Josephus  in  regard  to,  97, 98. 

John,  the  apostle,  104,  163,  170,  171, 
226,  236,  239,  242,  244,  309,. 
310;  receives  his  revelation  in 
the  time  of  Domitian,  222;  la- 
bors in  Asia,  and  dies  at  Epbe- 
sus,  132,  138;  banished  to  Pat- 
mos,  148 ;  after  banishment, 
resides  in  Ephesus,  149,  150; 
narrative  of,  150;  writings  of, 
154;  speaks  against  Cerinthus, 
161, 187;  death  and  burial  place, 
162;  two  monuments  of,  in 
Ephesus,  310;  same  marks  in 
Gospel  and  epistle  of,  31 1 ;  Gos- 
pel of,  152,  222,  261,  273,  309; 
reason  for  composition  of,  153; 
commentary  on,  by  Origen,  271 ; 
compared  with  the  Apocalypse 
by  Dionysius,  310 ;  First  Epistle 
of,  173,  222,  309;  a  part  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon,  156;  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of,  placed  among 
the  Antiiegomena,  156;  discussed 
by  Dionysius,  310;  Acts  of,  157; 
Apocalypse  o^  work  on,  by  Mel- 
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ito,  204;  spoken  of,  by  Irenaeus, 
222;  by  ApoUoniiis,  236;  by 
Origen,  273;  by  Ncpos,  3pS;  by 
Dionysius,  309;  authorship  of, 
assigned  to  Cerinthus,  309;  au- 
thor of,  310. 

John,  sumamed  Mark,  310. 

John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  176. 

John,  the  presbyter,  friend  of  Papias, 
170  (note  4),  171,  172. 

John,  a  confessor,  wonderful  memory 

of.  355- 

Jonathan,  the  high  pnest,  123. 
ordan,  river,  9c,  304. 
Joseph,  the  father  of  Christ,  91,  92, 

94.  95.  *<H.  146,  223,  264. 

Joseph,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  176. 

Joseph  Barsabbas.    See  BarsaMas. 

Josephus,  88,  90,  96,  97, 107;  quoted, 
89.  94. 95.  98,  108, 109, 1 10, 1 1 1, 
112,  122, 127, 138, 139, 260,  319; 
testimonies  of,  in  regard  to  John 
the  Baptist,  and  Girist,  97, 98;  on 
the  death  of  James  the  Just,  127, 
128;  work  of,  on  the  Jewish 
War,  130,  131 ;  life  and  works 
of,  143;  O.  T.  Canon  of,  144. 

Josephus  Cgdaphas.    See  Caiaphas. 

Joshua,  83. 

Judah,  89,  90. 

Judas  (Iscariot),  99. 

Judas,  candidate  with  Matthias,  103, 
172. 

Judas,  the  prophet,  234. 

Judas,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  176. 

Judas,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  2C4. 

Judas  of  Galilee,  or  Judas  the  Gaulo- 
nite,  88,  89. 

Judas  Thomas.    See  Thomas, 

Jude,  brother  of  the  Lord,  148,  164; 
Epistle  of,  128,  260,  261;  placed 
among  the  Antilegomena,  156. 

Judca,  88,  93,  94,  95,  96,  100,  104, 

^75- 
Julian,  bishop   of  Alexandria,   224, 

240,  250. 

Julian,  bishop  of  Apamea. 

Julian  I.,  Gentile  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
226. 

Julian  II.,  Gentile  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 226. 

Julian,  martyr  under  Decius,  284. 

Julian,  a  Cappadocian  martyr,  354. 

Juliana,  friend  of  Origen,  264. 

Jupiter  Philius,  359. 

Justin,  apology  of,  quoted,  114,  158, 
180,  181,  184,  185, 193, 195, 196, 
223;  work  against  Marcion,  184; 
against  heresies,  185;  martyrdom 
of,  193;  works  of,  196,  197,  208; 
speaks  of  Christ  as  God,  24^. 

Justus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  176. 

Justus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  165,  176. 

Justus  of  TibNcrias,  145. 

Justus  Barsabbas.    See  Barsablnis, 

K\iipoy,  used  in  the  sense  of  **  order  " 

or  **  class,"  213. 
Knowledge,  "falsely  so-called,"  81, 

178,  221,  317. 

Lacedaemonians,  200. 

Lsetus,  governor  of  Alexandria,  250. 


Laity,  286,  287,  289. 

Laodicea,  205,  242,  291,   294,  318, 

3>9.  320- 
Lapsed,  the,  attitude  of    Dionysius 

toward,  283  (note  1),  285  (note 

6) ;  attitude  of  Novatus  toward, 

286;    attitude  of  Cornelius  and 

the   church    of    Rome    toward, 

286;  controversy  concerning,  293 

(note  3). 

Laranda,  268. 

Larissaeans,  206. 

Latronianus,  corrector  of  Sicily,  382. 

Lebanon,  35?,  375. 

Leonides,  father  of  Origen,  249. 

Levi,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  176. 

Levi,  tribe  of,  224. 

Liberty,  full  religious,  granted  by 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  379. 

Libya,  300,  301,  355. 

Licinius,  becomes  emperor,  335 ;  joins 
Galerius  in  issuing  an  edict  of 
toleration,  339;  conquers  Max- 
imin,  363,  366;  issues  in  con- 
junction with  Constantine  an 
edict  of  toleration,  364,  365; 
puts  to  death  the  favorites  and 
the  children  of  Maximin,  386; 
edict  of  toleration,  text  of,  378- 
380;  plots  against  Constantine, 
384;  persecutes  the  Christians, 
384-386;  extortions  and  cruel 
laws  of,  381;;  conquered  by  Con- 
stantine, 386. 

Linus,  bishop  of  Rome,  132,  137, 147, 
149,  221. 

X^ia,  of  Papias,  170;    of  Matthew, 

173. 

Longinus,  a  philosopher  and  rhetori- 
cian, 266. 

Lttcian,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  333, 
360. 

Lucius  (Vems),  emperor  of  Rome, 
185,  188. 

Lucius,  a  martjrr,  195,  196. 

Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome,  293. 

Lucius,  companion  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  301,  313. 

Lucius  Quintus,  a  Roman  general,  175. 

Lucuas,  leader  of  the  Jews,  174,  175. 

Luke,  on  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  91, 
92,  277;  author  of  the  Acts, 
112,  136,  137;  wrote  Acts  dur- 
ing Paul's  imprisonment,  124, 
273;  parentage  and  profession  of, 
136;  Gospel  of,  136,  137,  153, 
222, 273;  reason  for  composition 
of  the  Gospel,  154,  163;  tradi- 
tional translator  of  the  Epbtle 
to  the  Hebrews,  1-69,  261 ;  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
according  to  some,  273. 

Lupus,  governor  of  Egypt,  174. 

Lycia,  345. 

Lyons,  account  of  Martyrs  of,  211; 
Epistle  of  Church  of,  212,  220. 

Lysanias,  Tetrarch  of  Abilene,  96, 107. 

Macar,  a  Libyan,  martjrr  under  Decius, 

284. 
Macedonian  months,  table  of,  403. 
Macedonians,  223. 
Machsera,  citadel  of,  98. 


Macrianus,  financial  minister  of  Vale- 
rian, 298. 
Macrinus,    becomes    emperor,    268, 

307. 
Mseander,  168,  233. 

Magi,  the  visit  of,  to  Christ,  94. 

Magna  Graecia,  226. 

Magnesia,  168. 

Malchion,  a  Sophist,  opponent  of  Paul 
of  Samosata,  313. 

Malchus,  martyr  at  Caesarea,  under 
Valerian,  302. 

Mambre,  oak  of,  83. 

Mammaea,  mother  of  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus,  has  an  interview 
with  Origen,  269. 

Manes,  316;  proclaims  himself  the 
Paraclete,  317. 

Manganea,  probably  northeast  of  Pal- 
estine, 354. 

Manichflfans,  heresy  of,  316,  317. 

Marcella,  mother  of  Potamiaena,  mar- 
tyrdom of,  253. 

Marcellinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  317. 

Marcellus,  companion  of  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,  300. 

Marcian,  a  friend  of  Irenaeus,  244. 

Marcianus,  a  heretic,  258. 

Marcion,  asceticism  of,  1 14  (note  18) ; 
heresy  of,  182, 183,  233;  Justin's 
work  against,  184,  197;  meets 
Polycarp  in  Rome,  187,  201 ; 
written  against  by  Theophilus, 
202;  mentioned  byTatian,  208; 
written  against  by  Bardesanes, 
210;  work  against,  promised  by 
Irenaeus,  223;  written  against 
by  Rhodo,  227;  holds  two  prin- 
ciples, 228;  a  martyr  of  the 
sect  of,  at  Caesarea  under  Vale- 
rian, 302;  and  in  Palestine,  351. 

Marcionists,  199. 

Marcionites,  233. 

Marcius  Turbo,  a  Roman  general,  174. 

Marcus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  184. 

Marcus,  first  Gentile  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, 178,  226. 

Marcus,   addressed    by  Constantine, 

381. 

Marcus,  the  Gnostic,  183. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  106,  185,  186,  x88, 
196,  197,  20J,  210,  211, 219,  220, 
224;  Eusebius'  confusion  in  re- 
gard to,  discussed,  390,  391. 

Mareotis  in  Egypt,  300,  301. 

Mareotis,  lake  of,  1x8. 

Maria,  lake  of.     See  Mareotis, 

Marinus  of  Aries,  381. 

Marinus,  a  martyr  at  Caesarea,  303. 

Marinus  of  Tyre,  294. 

Mark,  the  Evangelist,  128;  preaches 
in  Egypt,  116,  310;  interpreter 
of  Peter,  172,  173,  222;  Gos- 
pel of,  115,  153,  261,  273;  com- 
position of  Gospel  of,  116. 

Mamage,  pronounced  fornication  by 
Tatian,  208. 

Mars,  360. 

M4f>Ti/f,  164,  213,  218,  237. 

Martyrdom,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
on,  291. 

Martyrdoms,  collection  of,  21  x.  See 
Ancient  Martyrdoms, 
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Martyrdoms  of  the  Ancients.  See 
Ancient  Martyrdoms, 

Martyrs,  in  Palestine,  under  Diocle- 
tian, 342-356;  in  Alexandria, 
under  Decius,  283;  in  Caesarea, 
under  Valerian,  302. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  94, 
264. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Eleazar,  140. 

Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  164. 

Masbotheans,  Jewish  sect,  199. 

Masbotheus,  a  heretic,  199. 

Matemus  of  Cologne,  3S1. 

Mattathias,  father  of  Tosephus,  X43. 

Matthew,  the  Apostle,  91^  92,  94; 
wrote  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  152, 
173,  222,  22 J ;  Gospel  of,  used 
by  Uie  Ebionites,  159  (note  8), 
171;  Gospel  of,  found  by  Bar- 
tholomew in  India,  225;  Gospel 
of,  written  first  in  Hebrew,  273; 
commentary  on  Gospel  of,  by 
Origen,  279;  on  the  genealogy 
of  Christ,  91,  92,  277. 

Matthias,  chosen  to  the  Apostolate, 
99,  103,  172;  ascetic  teaching 
of,  161 ;  one  of  the  Seventy,  103; 
Gospel  of,  excluded  from  the 
Canon,  157. 

Matthias,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  176. 

Maturus,  a  Gallic  witness  in  the  per- 
secution under  Marcus  Auretius, 
213,  215. 

Mauritania,  328,  356,  382. 

Maxentius,  usurps  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, 335  (oo^c  21),  336;  charac- 
ter ot^  336;  his  treatment  of 
female  Christians,  337;  defeated 
by  Constantine,  363,  364. 

Maximian,  treatment  of  female  Chris- 
tians, 332  (note  2) ;  fourth  edict 
of,  against  Christians,  332  (note 
2),  344  (note  2);  abdication  of, 
33S»  340f  345 1  conspires  against 
Constantine  and  meets  a  shame- 
ful death,  336,  340,  364,  366. 

Maximilla,  Montanist  prophetess, 
229,  231  (note  18),  232,  233, 
234.  236. 

Maximinus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  202, 

237- 
Maximinus  I.,  Roman  emperor,  274. 

Maximinus  H.,  treatment  of  female 

Christians,  332  (note  2),  337; 

seizes  the  imperial  dignity,  336; 

character   of,  336;    jpersecution 

of,  345-355;  fi^^^  edict  of,  350; 
gives  verbal  orders  to  relax  the 
persecution,  357;  renews  the 
persecution,  3^8-361;  decree  of 
against  the  Christians  engraved 
on  pillars,  360;  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  war,  during  the  reign 
of,  362;  first  edict  of  toleration, 
364,  365;  defeated  by  Licinius, 
366;  second  edict  of  toleration, 
366,  367;  death  of,  367;  honors 
of,  revoked  after  his  death  by 
Constantine  and  Licinius,  368; 
children  of,  put  to  death,  368. 

Maximus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  299, 
300,  301,  302,  313,  321. 

Maximus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  312. 


Maximus,  Gentile  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 

226. 
Maximus,  a  Roman  confessor,  287. 
Maxys,  a  military  tribune,  350. 
Mazabanes,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  281, 

294.  303- 
Melchi,  father  of  £11,  91,  92,  94. 

Melchizedec,  86,  373. 

Meletius,    bishop    in    Pontus,    321 ; 

called  "  honey  of  Attica,"  320. 
Melitene,  in  Cappadocia,  328. 
Melitene  legion,  the  so-called  "  Thun- 
dering Legion,*'  219. 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  186;   life 

and  writings  of,    198,  203-206, 

242,  261;  teaches  Christ  is  God 

and  man,  247. 
Menander,  the  sorcerer,  successor  of 

Simon  Magus,  157,  158,  178. 
Menandrianists,  199. 
Mercuria,  martyr  under  Decius,  284. 
Merozanes,  bishop  of  Armenia,  291. 
Mesopotamia,  175,  294,  332. 
Metras,  martyr  under  Decius,  283. 
Metrodorus,    Marcionite    martyr    at 

Smyrna,  192. 
Micah,  the  prophet,  94. 
Milan,  edict  of,  379,  380. 
Miltiades,    writings    of,    233,   234; 

writes  against  Montanists,  234; 

speaks  of  Christ  as  God,  247. 
Miltiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  addressed 

by  Constantine,  381. 
Miltiades,  a  Montanist,  230. 
Minucius    Fundanus,    proconsul    of 

Asia,    receives     rescript     from 

Hadrian  in  favor  of  Christians, 

181,  182. 
Miracles,  of  the  Post-Apostolic  age, 

221 ;  of  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem, 

2^5- 
Moabitess.    See  Huth  the  Moabitess. 

Moderatus,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, 266. 

Modestus,  197;  writes  against  Mar- 
cion,  203. 

Monarchy,  work  on,  by  Irenaeus,  238. 

Montanism,  103,  207,  229-237,  268. 

Montanists,  false  prophets  of,  229. 

Montanus,  218,  229,  232,  233,  234, 

235»  236. 

Months,  table  showing  Roman  method 
of  computing  the  days  of,  402; 
table  of  Macedonian,  403. 

Moses,  82,  83,  84,  85,  87,  94,  145, 
224,  239,  319,  363,  364;  shown 
by  Tatian  to  be  older  than  the 
most  celebrated  Greeks,  209, 
260;  **  Harmony  of,"  267;  mur- 
mured against,  305. 

Moses,  a  Roman  confessor,  289. 

Musxus,  319. 

Musanus,  197,  207. 

Mysia,  231. 


Narcissus,  Gentile    bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, 226,  240,  241,  244,  257; 
miracles  of,  255;   goes  into  re- 
tirement,   256;    comes    out    of 
retirement,  256. 

Natalius,  bishop  of  the  sect  of  Theo- 
dotus,  247. 


Nathan,  son  of  David,  91,  92,  94. 

Nature,  work  on,  by  Dionysius,  31 1> 

Nave,  father  of  Joshua,  85. 

Nazara,  a  village  of  Judea,  93. 

Nazarenes,  Gospel  of,  x68  (note  15). 

Nebuchadnezzar,  224. 

Nemesion,  an  Egyptian,  martyr  under 
Decius,  285. 

Neon,  268. 

Neo-Platonism,  264  Tnote  i). 

Nepos,  schism  of,  305,  309. 

Nero,  succeeds  Claudius,  122;  more 
cruel  in  his  later  years,  125  (note 
15);  persecutions  and  crimes  of, 
128, 129,  138,  147.  I49t  "63,  205. 

Nerva,  becomes  emperor,  149. 

New    TestaiAent    Canon,    133,    155,. 

273-      < 
Nicetes,    father    of    the     Eirenarch. 

Herod,  191. 

Nicolaitans.     See  Nicolaus^  sect  of, 

Nicolaus,  sect  of,  161. 

Nicomachus,  a  Pythagorean  philoso* 
pher,  266. 

Nicomas,  bishop  of  Iconium  in  Lyca- 
onia,  312,  313. 

Nicomedia,  333,  360,  365;  persecu- 
tions in,  under  Diocletian,  326,, 
327,  328;    fire  in  palace  of,  327. 

Nicomedians,  201. 

Nicopolis,  near  Actium,  263. 

Nilus,  in  £^ypt,  28^. 

Nilus,  an  Egyptian  bishop  and  martyr, 

334»  355- 
Noah,  82,  306. 

¥6%oi^  Eusebius*  use  of^  128  (note  46), 
155  (note  i). 

Nomes,  of  Egypt,  118. 

Novatian.     See  NavcUus, 

Novatus,  294;  schism  of,  286-290,. 
296;  attitude  of,  toward  the 
lapsed,  286;  Cornelius  writes 
epistles  concerning,  286;  epistle 
of  Cyprian  concerning,  286; 
character  of,  according  to  Corne- 
lius, 287;  character  of,  287  (note 
13) ;  ordination  of,  to  the  epis- 
copate, 288,  290;  addressed  hj 
Dionysius,  290,  291 ;  attitude  of,, 
toward  Catholic  baptism,  297. 

Novatus,  a  presbyter  of  Carthage,. 
289  (note  29). 

Numenius,  a  philosopher  and  rhetori- 
cian, 266. 

Numerianus,  becomes  emperor,  316. 

Numidia,  382. 


CEdipodean  intercourse,  213 

Ogdoad,  work  on,  by  Irenaeus,  238. 

ohcovofj^a.  See  Dispensation  of  Christ. 

Old  Testament  Canon,  according  to 
Tosephus,  144,  15^,  206;  accord- 
ing to  Melito,  206;  according  to 
Ongen,  272;  used  by  the  Elke- 
sites,  280. 

Olympiads,  xxo. 

Onesimus,  pastor  of  church  of  Ephe- 
sus,  168. 

Onesimus,  addressed  by  Melito,  206. 

Ophites,  immorality  of,  114  (note  18). 

Oracles  of  the  Lord.     See  \irfwu 

Oracles  of  Matthew.     See  X^tio. 
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Origen,  quoted,  133,264;  training  of, 
249;  eager  for  martyrdom,  2^0; 
proficient  in  the  Scriptures  while 
yet  a  boy,  250;  refuses  to  join  in 
prayer  with  heretics,  250;  takes 
charge  of  the  catechetical  school 
of  Alexandria,  25 1;  proficiency 
in  secular  literature,  251;  shows 
bravery  during  the  persecution, 
but  escapes  all  harm,  251 ;  asceti- 
cism of,  252;  pupils  of,  suffering 
martyrdom,  252;  studies  under 
Qement,  253;  makes  himself  a 
eunuch,  254;  ordained  a  presby- 
ter, 255,  271;  accused  by  Deme- 
trius, 255;  addressed  by  Alexan- 
der, 261;  earnest  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  262;  his  Hexapla, 
263 ;  his  Tetrapla,  263 ;  his 
learning  attracts  many  students, 
including  heretics  and  philoso- 
phers, 264;  slandered  by  Por- 
phyry, 265;  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  266 
(note  i);  proficiency  in  Grecian 
learning,  267 ;  visits  Arabia, 
267;  preaches  in  Csesarea,  267; 
visits  Mammaea,  mother  of  Em- 
peror Alexander  Severus,  at 
Antioch,  269;  his  great  zeal  in 
composing  commentaries,  271 ; 
conmientaries  prepared  by  him 
at  Alexsmdria,  271 ;  visits  Greece 
on  ecclesiastical  business,  271 ; 
passes  through  Palestine,  271; 
commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
John,  271 ;  on  Genesis,  271,  272; 
on  the  Ptolms,  272;  on  Lamen- 
tations, 272;  works  on  the  Resur- 
rection, 272;  Dt  Prifuipiis,  2J2; 
his  Old  Testament  Canon,  272; 
friendship  of  Palestinian  bishops 
towards,  274;  work  on  martyr- 
dom, 274;  pupils  of,  in  Caesarea, 
2^5 ;  epistle  of,  to  Africanus,  276; 
his  commentaries,  composed  in 
Oesarea  in  Palestine,  277;  on 
Isaiah,  277;  on  Ezekid,  277; 
second  visit  to  Athens,  277;  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  277;  brings 
Beryllus  back  to  the  orthodox 
faith,  277;  apology  for,  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Pamphilus,  271,  278; 
work  of,  against  Celsus,  278;  per- 
mits his  discourses  to  be  taken 
by  stenographers,  278;  commen- 
taries of,  on  Matthew  and  the 
minor  prophets,  279;  various 
epistles  of,  279;  heals  dissension 
of  the  Arabians,  279;  on  the 
Elkesites,  280;  sufferings  of,  in 
persecution  under  Decius,  281 ; 
addressed  by  Dionysius  on  the 
subject  of  martyrdom,  291 ;  school 
of»  303;  life  and  writings  of,  dis- 
cussed, 391-394;  relations  of, 
with  Demetrius,  discussed,  394, 
395;  visit  to  Greece,  cause  and 
date  of,  discussed,  395-397;  final 
departure  of,  from  Alexandria 
discussed,  395-397;  ordination 
of,  discussed,  397. 

Otrhoene,  242. 


Osrhoenians,  Gospel  preached  to,  104. 
Otho,  Roman  emperor,  138. 
Otrous,  or  Otrys,  m  Phrygia,  230. 

Pachymius,  Egyptian  bishop  and  mar- 
tyr. 334- 
Psesis,  a  martyr,  345. 

Pagae,  in  Lycia,  345. 

Palestine,  92,  93,  185,  226,  240,  241, 
244,  254,  267,  271,  277, 280, 291, 
302,  303,  320,  328, 343, 344,  347, 
348»  350.  355;  niartyrs  of,  342- 
356. 

Palmas,  bishop  of  Amastris,  201,  242. 

Pamphilus,  presbyter  of  Csesarea,  320, 
334;  Eusebius*  Life  of,  277; 
library  of,  in  Caesarea,  277,  278; 
tortured,    348;     martyrdom   of, 

351-354. 
Pamphylia,  310. 

Paneas.    See  Casarea  Pkilippi, 

Panegyric  of  Euaebius  on  the  build- 
ing of  the  churches,  370-378. 

Panius  Mountain,  source  of  the  Jor- 
dan, 304. 

Pantaenus,  the  Philosopher,  224,  225, 
253.  259.  261,  267. 

Paphos,  310. 

Papias,  of  Hierapolis,  116,  165; 
writings  of,  170;  quoted,  172- 
174;  not  a  hearer  of  the  Apos- 
tles, 170;  hearer  of  Aristion  and 
the  Presbyter  John,  171 ;  of  lim- 
ited understanding,  172;  a  chili- 
ast,  172. 

Papirius,  a  mutsrr,  242. 

Papylus,  a  martyr,  193. 

Paraclete,  the,  229;  Manes  proclaims 
himself  to  be  the,  317. 

Parsetonium,  301. 

Parthia,  132. 

Parthicus,  90. 

Paschal  Canon,  of  Hippolytus,  270 ; 
of  Dionysius,  305;  of  Anatolius, 

3»9. 
Paschal  controversy.     See  Passcver, 

Passover,  work  on,  by  Melito,  205; 
controversy  concerning  the,  241- 
244;  agreement  in  regard  to, 
reached,  244;  Qemenfs  work  on, 
259,  260. 

Patermuthius,  a  martyr,  355. 

Patmos,  310. 

Patricius,  vicar  of  the  prefects,  383. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  99,  226,  246,  283, 
304,  310;  mentions  James  the 
Just,  104;  persecutor  of  Chris- 
tians, 104;  appointed  an  Apos- 
tle, 105;  called  "prophet,"  107, 
no,  113;  preaches  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Illyricum,  121,  132,  136, 
273;  sent  to  Rome  as  captive, 
123;  release  and  second  impris- 
onment, 124;  death  of,  128, 129, 
130,  132;  burial  place  of,  130; 
with  Peter  founds  churches  of 
Corinth  and  Rome,  130,  222; 
fellow-laborers  mentioned,  136, 
137;  mentions  Luke's  Gospel, 
137.  149. 154.  273;  married,  161, 
168;  rejected  by  the  Severians, 
209;  rejected  by  the  Elkesites, 
280;    quoted,   352;   Epistles  of. 


134, 152, 168;  Epistles  of,  a  part 
of  the  N.  T. 'Canon,  155;  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy,  124,  133;  not 
author  of  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
135;  writes  to  Hebrews  in  his 
native  tongue,  169,  174,  187, 
201;  author  of  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  according  to  the  an- 
cients, 273;  «*Acts  of,"  13c; 
"Acts  of,"  placed  among  the 
Antilegomena,  156. 

PAuI,  an  Antiochian  heretic,  250. 

Paul,  a  martyr  of  Caesarea,  349. 

Paul,  companion  of  Dionysius  of  Al- 
exandria, 282,  301. 

Paul  of  Jamna,  a  martyr,  352. 

Paul  of  Samosata,  246;  character  of, 
3IJ,  316;  heresy  of,  312-316, 
31B;  refuted  by  Malchion,  313; 
excommunicated,  313;  Epistle 
of  the  bishops  against,  313-315; 
Synod  held  against,  320. 

Paulinus  of  Iconium,  268. 

Paulinus  of  Tyre,  369;  the  tenth 
book  of  the  Church  History  in- 
scribed to,  369;  Eusebius'  pane- 
gyric addressed  to,  370;  builder 
of  the   great   church    of  Tyre, 

Peace  after  the  great  persecution, 
369  s^;  finally  assured  to  the 
Christians  after  the  defeat  of  Li- 
cinius,  387. 

Peleus,  Egyptian  bishop  and  martyr, 
334,  355. 

Pella,  a  town  in  Perea,  138,  177. 

Penance,  rules  for,  in  the  early 
Church,  278. 

Pentapolis,  295,  311. 

Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  named  Jerusalem 
by  Montanus,  235,  236. 

Perea,  122  b. 

Perennius,  a  Roman  judge,  239,  240. 

Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  310. 

Pergamos,  192,  213. 

Persecutionunder  Trajan,  165;  under 
Severus,  249,  251;  under  Maxi- 
minus,  274;  under  Decius,  280- 
286;  followed  by  peace,  294; 
under  Valerian,  298-302;  under 
Diocletian,  316,  317,  322,  323- 
356;  under  Licinius,  384-386; 
causes  of  persecution  under  Di- 
ocletian, discussed,  397-400. 

Persia,  3x7. 

Persians,  224. 

Pertinax  becomes  emperor,  245. 

Pestilence  in  Alexandria.  306,  307. 

Peter,  the  Apostle,  99,  104,  226,  258, 
261,  304,  3*<'f  3";  detects 
Simon  Magus,  105, 115;  instructs 
Cornelius,  107 ;  imprisoned,  in; 
preaches  in  Rome,  115,  116; 
authorizes  Mark's  Gospel,  116, 
261,  273;  meets  Philo  in  Rome, 
117;  death  of,  128,  129,  130, 
162;  burial-place  of,  130,  162; 
with  Paul,  founds  churches  of 
Rome  and  Corinth,  130,  222; 
preaches  in  Pontus,  etc.,  132, 
136;  married,  162;  martyrdom  of 
wife  of,  162,  165,  168;  writings 
of>  I33>  134*  149;  Fint  Epistle  of. 
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1 1 6,    122,    133,    173,    222,    273; 

First  Epistle  of,  a  part  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon,  156;  Second  Epis- 
tle of,  133,  273;  "Acts  of,"  133; 
"Apocalypse  of,"  134,  261 ; 
Apocalypse  of,  placed  among  the 
ySeoi,  156;  "Gospel  of,"  133, 
258;  Gospel  of,  excluded  from 
the  Canon,  157;  "Preaching  of," 
133;  "Teaching  of,"  168  (note 
15),  171,  172,  173,  174. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  322,  334, 
360. 

Peter,  companion  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  282,  301. 

Peter,  a  member  of  Diocletian's  house- 
hold, 327. 

Peter  Apselamus,  a  martyr,  351. 

Petra,  97. 

Peucetius,  a  favorite  of  Maximin, 
368. 

Phamo,  mines  of,  334,  348. 

Pharaoh,  363. 

Pharisee,  §9,  199. 

PhUadelphia,  168,  192. 

Phileas,  bishop  of  Thmuis,  Epistle 
of,  quoted,  330;  martyrdom  of, 

330.  334- 

Philemon,  a  Roman  presbyter  ad- 
dressed by  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, 295. 

Fhiletus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  269,  271. 

Philip,  the  Tetrarch,  96,  107. 

Philip,  the  Asiarch,  190. 

Philip,  bishop  of  Jeriualem,  176. 

Philip  of  Gortyna,  198,  201;  writes 
against  Marcion,  203. 

Philip  of  Arabia,  Roman  emperor, 
reported  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian and  to  have  done  penance, 
278;  Origen's  Epistle  to,  279; 
slain,  280. 

Philip,  son  of  Emperor  Philip,  278. 

Philip,  one  of  the  Twelve,  242; 
preaches  in  Samaria,  104;  en- 
counters Simon  Magus,  105;  in- 
structs Ethiopian  eunuch,  105; 
married,  161 ;  confounded  with 
Philip,  the  Evangelist,  162,  171 ; 
burial-place  of,  162;  daughters 
of,  162,  169,  172,  234,  242. 

Philip,  the  Evangelist,  confounded 
with  Philip,  the  Apostle,  162, 
17X ;  death  of,  and  of  his  daugh- 
ters, 163,  242;  resided  at  Hier- 
apolis,  172,  242. 

Philippians,  168;  Polycarp's  Epistle 
to,  188. 

Philo,  of  Alexandria,  family  and  cul- 
ture of,  107;  embassy  to  Rome, 
108;  on  the  Embassy,  109;  on 
the  Virtues,  X09;  meets  Peter  in 
Rome,  117;  describes  the  Thera- 
peutae,  11 7-1 19;  De  Vita  Con- 
templativa,  117;  writings  of, 
119-121;  reads  his  "On  the 
Virtues"  before  Roman  Sen- 
ate, 121;  referred  to  by  Qem- 
ent  of  Alexandria,  260;  by  Ana- 
tolius,  319. 

Philomelium,  letter  to  church  of,  188. 

Philoromus,  a  martyr  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Diocletian,  330. 


Philosophical  mode  of  life,  in  sense 
of  asceticism,  117,  169,  252,  256. 

Philosophy,  used  in  sense  of  asceti- 
cism.    See  the  preceding. 

Philumene,  virgin  and  companion  of 
Apelles,  227. 

Phoenicia,  104,  328,  359,  360,  370; 
martyrs  in,  333,  345. 

Phoenicians,  304. 

Phrygia,  212,  218,  219,  229,  230,  231, 
235;  burning  of  an  entire  city 
of,  during  Diocletian's  persecu- 
tion, 331,  332. 

Phrygian  heresy.     See  Monianism. 

Pierius,  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  321, 
322. 

Pilate,  procuratorship  of,  96;  con- 
demns Christ,  98;  reports  to  Ti- 
berius, 105;  tyranny  of,  X09; 
stirs  up  tumult  among  the  Jews, 
109,  xio;  suicide  of,  no  (note 
I) ;  forged  acts  of,  96,  359,  360; 
Christ  crucified  under,  222. 

Pinnas,  bishop,  addressed  by  the  Em- 
peror Gallienus,  302. 

Pinytus,  bishop  of  Crete,  197,  20X. 

Pionius,  a  martyr,  162. 

Pius,  bishop  of  Rome,  182,  183,  221, 

243- 

Pius,  emperor  of  Rome.  See  Antoni- 
nus Pius. 

Plato,  x8i,  266. 

Plinius  Secundus,  governor  of  Bithy- 
nia,  writes  concerning  Christians, 
164. 

Plutarch,  pupil  of  Origen,  251;  mar- 
tyrdom of,  252. 

Polybius,  bishop  of  TraUes,  168. 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  161, 1 6c, 
167,  168,  170,  187,  x88, 220,  235, 
239,  242,  243;  martyrdom  of, 
X  88--192 ;  communes  with  Anice- 
tus  and  administers  the  eucharist 
in  Rome,  244. 

Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  quoted, 
X62,  240;  on  the  Paschal  con- 
troversy, 242. 

Pompey,  the  Roman  general,  90,  92. 

Pontianus,    bishop    of   Rome,    271, 

274- 

Ponticus,  a  Gallic  witness  in  the  per- 
secution under  Marcus  Auretius, 
216. 

Pontius,  addressed  by  Serapion,  237, 
258. 

Pontius  Pilate.    See  Pilate, 

Pontus,  X32,  X36,  X83,  X84,  188,  20X, 
223,  242,  276,  294, 303,  3x2,  32X, 

333»  345.  386. 
Porphyry,  a  martyr,  353;    his  death 
reported  to  Pamphilus  by  Seleu- 

c«s.  353- 
Porphyry,    the    Neo-Platonist,    264; 

gives  account  of  Origen,   26^; 

writes  against  the  Christians,  265, 

266. 
Potamiaena,  martyrdom  of,  253. 
Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  a  Gallic 

witness  in  the  persecution  under 

Marcus  Aurelius,  214,  220. 
Potitus,  a  Marcionite,  228. 
Pre-existence  of  Christ,  discussed  by 

Eusebius,  82,  85. 


Preparation,  day  of,  346, 347  (note  8). 

Presbyter,  nature  of  office  of,  in  the 
early  church,  150  (note  14) ; 
ancient,  26  x;  office  mentioned, 
223,  243,  286,  287,  290, 30X,  305, 

3»3.  320. 
vptfffi^tpos,    used  in    an    unofficial 

sense,  278  (note  O. 
Primus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,    174, 

Prisca,  wife  of  Diocletian,  friendliness 
of,  toward  Christians,  323  (note 

2). 

Priscilla,  X2I. 

Priscilla,  Montanist  prophetess,  229, 
231  (note  18),  235,  237. 

Priscus,  father  of  Justin,  X85. 

Priscus,  martyr  at  Caesarea  under  Va- 
lerian, 302. 

Probus,  Roman  emperor,  316. 

Probus,  a  martyr,  35  x. 

Proclus,  opponent  of  Caius,  X63. 

Proclus,  an  ecclesiastic,  313. 

Proclus,  a  Montanist,  and  an  opponent 
of  Caius  of  Rome,  X30,  X63,  268. 

Procopius,  a  Palestinian  martyr,  342. 

Prophets,  from  Jerusalem,  107. 

Proselyte,  Jewish,  93. 

Protoctetus,  a  presbyter  of  Oesarea, 
274. 

Protogenes,  313. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon,  called  "All- 
virtuous  Wisdom,"  200. 

Psalms,  celebrating  Christ  as  God* 
247;  Hexapla  of  the,  263. 

Ptolemaeus,  a  martyr,  195. 

Ptolemais,  in  Pentapolis,  244,  295. 

Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  close  of  dynasty 
of,  88. 

Ptolemy,  martyr  under  Decius,  285. 

Ptolemy  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt,  223. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  319. 

Publius,  bishop  of  Athens,  200. 

Publius,  Gentile  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
226. 

Pyrucheium,  siege  of,  3x8. 

Pythagoreans,  one  of  the  most  famous 
referred  to,  266. 

Quadratus,  the  Apologist,  X75. 
Quadratus,  bishop  of  Athens,  20a 
Quadratus,  the  prophet,  169,  234. 
Quinta,  martjrr  under  Decius,  283. 
Quintus,  a  Phrygian,  189. 

Rechabites,  X26. 

Regeneration,  376. 

Remission  of  sins,  according  to  the 
Elkesttes,  280. 

Repentance,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
on,  291,  292. 

Resurrection,  376. 

Retecius  of  Autun,  381. 

Revelation.     Stt  Apocalypse  of  John. 

Rhodo  of  Asia,  writes  against  Mar- 
cion, 227;   quoted,  227,  2I8. 

Rhone,  river,  2x1. 

Rhossus,  in  Syria,  258. 

Roman  church,  225,  242,  271,  286, 
290,  312,  3x7. 

Roman  emperors,  table  of,  401. 

Roman  empire,  89,  90,  loi,  223. 
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Roman  learning,  376. 

Romans,  Epistle  to,  integrity  of,  135, 
203,  205;  relation  of  the  last 
chapter  to  the  remainder  of  the 
epistle,  388. 

Romanus,  a  martyr,  343. 

Rome,  106,  167,  168,  169,  183,  186, 
197,  198,  aio,  219,  220,  228, 239, 
241,  243, 246,  26X,  262,  381,  382; 
Peter  and  Simon  Magus  in,  115; 
gathering  place  of  heretics,  11 
(note  6) ;  origin  of  church  o 
115  (note  i) ;  church  of,  founded 
by  Peter  and  Paul,  130^  222; 
Unus,  first  bishop  of,  133;  church 
of,  disputes  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, 13c;  liberality  of  church 
of,  201 ;  list  of  early  bishops  of, 
174  (note  x),  175;  bishops  of, 
during  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
182;  Irenaeus'  catalogue  of  bish- 
ops o^  221 ;  table  of  bishops  of, 
during  the  first  three  centuries, 
40X. 

Romulus,  a  martyr,  345. 

Rufus,  governor  of  Judea,  168,  177. 

Ruth,' the  Moabitess,  93. 

Sabbath,  Dionysius  on  the,  307. 

Sabellius,  heresy  of,  295;  epistles  of 
Dionysius  against,  3x1. 

Sabinus,  prefect  of  Egypt  under  De- 
cius,  282,  301. 

Sabinus,  an  imperial  official  under 
Maximin,  epistle  of,  to  the  pro- 
vincial governors  in  regard  to  the 
Christians,  357,  358,  364. 

Sadducees,  most  cruel  of  sdl  the  Jews, 
X27;  Jewish  sect,  199. 

Sadduchus,  a  Pharisee,  89. 

Sagaris,  martyrdom  of,  205,  242. 

Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Great, 

95- 
Samana,  X04. 

Samaritans,  Jewish  sect,  199. 

Samosata,  246,  3x2-316. 

Samuel,  352. 

Sanctus,  one  of  the  Gallic  witneiMs 
in  the  persecution  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  213,  214,  2x5. 

Saracens,  enslave  fugitive  Christians, 
285. 

Sardis,  x86,  203,  242. 

Sarmatians,  219. 

Satumilians,  X99. 

Satuminus,  the  Gnostic,  178,  208;  as- 
ceticism of,  XX4  (note  x8). 

Saul,  king  of  Israel,  90. 

Scriptures,  Irenaeus'  account  of,  222; 
allegorical  interpretation  of,  266 
(note  x). 

Scythia,  X32. 

Seal,  (vppayis').    See  Baptism. 

Sects,  the  seven,  among  the  Jews,  199. 

Seleucus,  a  martyr,  353. 

Senate,  the  Roman,  X05. 

Seneca,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  176. 

Septuagint,  comptosition  of,  223,  3x9; 

/  Origen's  study  of,  262;  edited 
by  Origen,  263. 

Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  writings 
of,  257;  writes  against  Monta- 
nists,  237,  240,  257,  258. 


Serapion,  martyr  under  Decius,  283. 

Serapion,  an  aged  believer  of  Alexan- 
dria, 290. 

Serennius  Granianus,  proconsul  of 
Asia,  x8x,  182. 

Serenus,  pupil  of  Origen,  suffers  mar- 
tyrdom by  fire,  252. 

Serenus,  another  pupil  of  Origen,  is 
beheaded,  252. 

Servilius  Paulus,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
205. 

Seven,  the,  appointment  of,  X03, 104; 
not  deacons,  but  elders,  103 
(note  2*),  X63. 

Seventy,  the,  97,  98,  xoo,  lox,  X03, 
X04,  X  S2. 

Severa,  wile  of  Emperor  Philip,  Ori- 
gen's epistle  to,  279. 

Severians.     See  Severus, 

Severus,  a  heretic,  209. 

Severus,  Roman  emperor,  245,  247, 
249,  254,  255,  263. 

Sextus,  an  ecclesiastical*writer,  245. 

Shepherd  of  Hennas.     See  Htrmas, 

Sicily,  356,  364,  382. 

Sidon,  333. 

Sidonius,  a  Roman  confessor,  287. 

Silas,  companion  of  PauI,  234. 

Silvanus,  bishop  of  Emesa,  333, 360. 

Silvanus,  bishop  of  Gaza,  334,  348, 

355- 
Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  X46, 149, 

X  76,  X  99 ;  martyrdom  of,  x  63,  x  64 ; 

date  of  martyrdom  of,  164,  X65. 

Simon,  the  high  priest,  97. 

Simon  Barjona,  3x0. 

Simon  Magus,  attracted  by  Philip, 
X04;  reputation  of,  X05;  the 
**  great  power  of  God,"  X05;  pre- 
tends conversion,  X05;  baptism 
of,  X05;  detected  and  rebuked 
by  Peter,  105,  1x3;  denounced 
in  Justin's  Apology,  X14;  hon- 
ored with  statue  in  Rome,  1x4, 
X15;  author  of  all  heresy,  X14; 
meets  Peter  at  Rome,  XX5;  de- 
stroyed, 1x6,  X58,  X78,  X99. 

Simonians,  immorality  of,  I X4,  199. 

Sion,  Mount,  352. 

Sixtus.    See  Xystus, 

Smyrna,  X65,  X67,  x68,  X87,  188,  X92; 
letter  of  church  of,  to  the  church 
of  Philomelium,  188  sq. 

Socrates,  the  philosopher,  quoted,  X94. 

Socrates,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  318. 

Sodom,  83. 

Solomon,  9X,  94,  370;  <*  Wisdom  of," 
223, 244, 260. 

Song  of  Songs,  commentary  on,  by 
Origen,  277. 

Sophists,  3x3. 

Sosthenes,  a  companion  of  Paul,  99. 

Sotas,  bishop  of  Anchialus,  237. 

Soter,  bishop  of  Rome,  X97,  X90,  20X, 
2x0,  2x1,  22X,  243. 

Spain,  356. 

Statins  Quadratus,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
X89  (note  9). 

Statue,  erected  by  the  woman  with  an 
issue  of  blood,  304. 

Stephen,  one  of  the  Seven,  X04,  i6x, 
2x8;  martyrdom  of,  104,  X07,  X38. 

Stephen,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  320. 


Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  re- 
baptism  ot  the  lapsed,  293,  294, 
295. 

Stocks,  the,  193,  214,  28X,  33X,  343, 

344. 

Stoics,  some  famous  ones  referred  to, 
266. 

Strato's  Tower,  x  x  x. 

Stromata.  See  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, 

Sub-deacons,  288. 

Subintroductee,  3x5. 

Suicide  of  women,  to  escape  defile- 
ment, 332,  337;  opinions  of  the 
Fathers  in  regard  to,  333  (note 

3)- 

Susannah,  story  of,  fictitious,  accord- 
ing to  Africanus,  276. 

Symeon.    See  Simeon. 

Symmachus,  translator  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 262,  263,  264;  an  Ebi- 
onite,  264. 

Synada,  in  Phrygia,  268;  synod  of,  269. 

Syneros,  a  Marcionite,  22i8. 

Synod,  at  Rome,  in  behalf  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church  on  occasion  of  the 
Donatist  schism,  380,  38X;  at 
Aries,  summoned  by  Constantine, 

381,  382. 
Syracuse,  38  x. 
Syria,  88,  89,  X67,  x68,  X78,  185, 294, 

302»  3«8.  328,  355- 

Taposiris,  near  Alexandria,  282. 

Tarsus,  29X,  294,  3x2,  3x4. 

Tatian,  asceticism  of,  XX4  (note  x8); 
authority  for  martyrdom  of  Jus- 
tin, X94;  life  and  writings  of, 
207-209;  heresy  of,  207-209: 
his  Book  of  Problems,  228,  229; 
instructor  of  Rhodo  at  Rome, 
222,  228;  speaks  of  Christ  as 
God,  247;  mentioned  by  Qem- 
ent  of  Alexandria,  260. 

Teaching  of  Peter.    See  Peter. 

Telesphorus,  bishop  of  Rome,  X77, 

X82,  22X,  242. 

Telesphorus,  addressed  by  Dionysius, 

3". 
Temptations,  work  on,  by  Dionysius, 

3". 
Tertullian,  family  and  culture  of,  xo6; 

apology  for  Christians,  105;  on 
Nero,  X29;  quoted,  149,  165; 
narrates  Uie  story  of  the  Thun- 
dering Legion,  220. 

Tetrapla,  of  Origen,  263. 

Thaddeus,  one  of  the  *•  Seventy,"  99; 
in  Edessa,  X00-X02,  X04. 

Thaumaturgus.  See  Gregory  Thau' 
maturgus. 

Thebais,  249,  328,  329,  334,  349,  350. 

Thebuthis,  a  heretic,  X99. 

Thecla,  a  martyr,  344,  347. 

Thelymidres,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  291, 
294. 

Themisto,  a  Montanist,  233,  235. 

Theoctistus,  bishop  of  Oesarea  in 
Palestine,  268, 274,  29X,  294,  303. 

Theodolus,  a  martyr,  353. 

Theodorus.  See  Gregory  ThaU' 
maturgus. 

Theodoras,  of  Synada,  268. 
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Theodorus,  an  ecclesiastic,  313. 
Theodonis,    Egyptian     bishop     and 

martyr,  334. 
Theodosia,  a  martyr,  348. 
Theodotion,    translator    of   the    Old 

Testament,  262,  263. 
Theodotus  of  Ephesus,  223. 
Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  320. 
Theodotus,  a  Montanist,  218,  232. 
Theodotus,   the   elder,  the   cobbler, 

247,  248. 
Theodotus,  the  younger,  the  banker, 

247- 
BtoKoyia,     See  Divinity  of  Christ. 

Theonas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  321. 

Theophanies,  to  be  regarded  as  ap- 
pearances of  Christ,  83. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  197, 
202. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  240, 
241,  244,  313. 

Theophilus,  martyr  under  Decius, 
285. 

Theophrastus,  admired  by  the  Theo- 
dotians,  248. 

Theotecnus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  303, 

312.  z^h  320. 

Theotecnus,  curator  of  Antioch,  358; 
death  of,  368. 

Therapeutse,  described  by  Philo,  117- 
119. 

Thessalonians,  206. 

Theudas,  the  Impostor,  112,  113. 

Thomas,  the  apostle,  100,  loi ;  sends 
Thaddeus  to  Edessa,  104;  labors 
in  Parthia,  132;  Gospel  of,  ex- 
cluded from  the  canon,  156, 171. 

Thrace,  237. 

Thraseas,  bishop  and  martyr  of  £u- 
menia,  236,  242. 

"  Thundering  Legion,"  story  of,  220. 

Thyestean  banquets,  213. 

Tiberias,  X45. 

Tiberius,  emperor  of  Rome,  96;  re- 
ception of  Pilate's  report,  xoq, 
100;  favors  Christianity,  106; 
death  of,  X07. 

Timaeus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  31 7. 

Timolaus,  a  martyr,  345. 

Timotheus,  a  martyr,  344. 

Timothy,  Paul's  Epistles  to,  124,  133, 
137,  221;  first  bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus, 136. 

Timothy,  companion  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandna,  282,  31  x. 


Titus,  first  bishop  of  Crete,  136. 

Titus,  son  of  Vespasian,  conducts  war 
against  Jews,  138,  146;  becomes 
emperor,  147. 

Tobias,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  176. 

Tobias  of  Edessa,  10 1. 

Tobias,  the  father  of  the  former,  xoi. 

Trajan,  Roman  emperor,  149,  150, 
164, 173, 175,  220;  forbids  Chris- 
tians to  be  sought  after,  164-166. 

Tralles,  168. 

Tripolis,  345. 

Troas,  168. 

"True  Discourse,"  Origen'i  work 
against  Celsus,  278. 

Trypho,  the  Jew,  Dialogue  of  Justin 
against,  196,  197. 

Twelve  (apostles),  the,  99;  scattered 
abroad,  104. 

Twelve  Prophets,  the,  commentary 
on,  by  Origen,  279. 

Tymium  in  Phrygia,  named  Jerusa- 
lem by  Montanus,  235. 

Tyrannion,  bishop  of  Tyre,  333. 

Tyrannus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  317. 

Tyre,  294,  317,  328,  348,  360;  the 
great  church  of,  370  sqr,  de- 
scription of  the  church,  37c- 
378;  Eusebius'  panegyric  on  the 
building  of  the  churches  deliv- 
ered at,  370  sq, 

Ulpianus,  a  martyr,  347. 
Urbanus,  bishop  of  Rome,  269,  271. 
Urbanus,  a  Roman  confessor,  287. 
Urbanus,  governor  of  Palestine,  344, 

345.  346,  348.  349. 
Urbicius,  a  Roman  governor,  195, 196. 

Ursus,  finance  minister  of  Africa,  382. 

Valens,  Gentile  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
226. 

Valentina,  a  martyr  of  Caesarea,  349. 

Valentinians,  199. 

Valentinus,  the  Gnostic,  182, 183, 187, 
208,  210,  238,  264. 

Valeria,  daughter  of  Diocletian,  friend- 
liness of,  toward  Christians,  323 
(note  3). 

Valerian,  Ronuin  emperor,  at  first 
friendly  to  Christians,  298;  per- 
secution   under,  298-302,  326. 

Valerius  Gratus,  procurator  of  Judea, 

97. 


Vales,  deacon  from  iOia,  and  martyr, 

352- 
Vatican,  130. 

Verissimus  (Marcus  Aurelius),  185. 

Verus,  Roman  emperor.  See  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Vespasian,  emperor,  no,  138,  220; 
besieges  the  Jews,  127, 131  (note 
4),  141,  143;  commands  to  seek 
descendants  of  David,  146,  147. 

Vettiui  EpagathuB,  one  of  the  Gallic 
witnesses,  212. 

Veturius,  a  niilitary  commander,  326 
(note  2). 

Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  letter  of 
Polycrates  to,  -162;  excommuni- 
cates church  of  Asia,  240,  241, 
242,  244,  246^  247;  admonished 
by  Irenaeus  and  others  for  his 
treatment  of  the  Asiatic  church, 

243- 
Vienne,  a  city  of  Gaul,  98;  account 

of  martyrs  of,  21 1;  Epistle   of 

church  of,  212. 

Volusian,  298  (note  l). 

«  Wisdom  of  Solomon."  %ttSoiomon, 
Witnesses.    See  fjJtprvs. 

Xerxes,  145. 

Xystus  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  176^  221, 

243- 
Xystus  II.,  bishop  of  Rome,  294,  297, 

3031   312;    receives  Epistle   on 

Baptism  from  Dionysius,  295. 

Zacchaeus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  176. 
Zacclueus,  a  martyr,  343. 
Zacharias,  212,  213. 
Zamhdas,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  321. 
Zebedee,  father  of  James  and  John, 

309. 
2^binas,  a  martyr,  350. 

Zebinus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  271,  275. 

Zeno,  martyr  under  Decius,  285. 

Zenobius,  presbyter  of  Sidon,  333. 

Zenobius,  physician  and  martyr,  334. 

Zephyrinus,    bishop  of   Rome,    130^ 

246,  247,  248,  261,  268. 

Zerubabel,  371,  374. 

Zeus.    See  Jupiter, 

Zion,  mount  o(  378. 

Zosimus,  168. 

Zoticus,  bishop  of  Comana,  233,  236. 

Zoticus,  of  Otrous,  230. 
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MOTB.  — The  rcfeienoes  to  prolegomeiia  and  notes  are  in  iulics. 


Abiitvius,  Utter  of  C  to,  437. 

"  Aborigines,"  602. 

Abraham  at  Mambre,  533. 

Acacius,  Count,  533,  538. 

Accident,  ^64,  565. 

Achaian  bishops  at  Nicxa,  521. 

Acheron,  567. 

Achilles,  577. 

Acrostic  **  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
Saviour,  Cross,"  574. 

AdrianopU,  kUtle  of,  418. 

Advent  of  Christ  predicted,  573. 

Acgae,  535. 

Aelafius  »  Abltnnus, 

Aesculapius,  601 ;  Temple  of,  535. 

Agtius,  letter  of  C.  to,  538. 

Africa,  controversies  in,  516. 

Agathangelus  (source),  449. 

Alexander  of  Alexandria,  letter  of  C. 
to,  438;  letter  of  C.  to,  515;  ap- 
points George  of  Arethusa,  pres- 
byter, 538. 

Alexander  and  Arius,  origin  of  con- 
troversy between,  516;  continu- 
ation of,  518. 

Alexander  of  Thessalonica,  551,  note. 

Alexander  the  Great,  483. 

Alexandria,  Arian,  controversies  at, 
515;     worships    at,    prohibited, 

546. 
Amasia  of  Pontus,  cruelties  at,  500. 
Ambrosius  of  Milan  (source),  447. 
Ammianus     Marcellinus    (source), 

448. 
Amomum,  576. 
Amoses,  602. 
Amphiaraus,  601. 
Anastasia,  417,  note, 
Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  (source), 

452. 
Ancyrona,  ^20, 

Anna  Comnena  (source),  4^4. 

Anonymous  Acts  of  Metrophanes  and 

Alexander  {source),  452. 
Anonymous,  qui  Dionis  Cassii  histo- 

rias  continuavit  (source),  45  X. 
Anonymus  Valesianus  (source),  449. 
Antioch,  church  built  in  532,  C94; 

disturbance    at    by    Eustathius, 

536. 
Antiochians,  letter  of  C.  to,  438. 
Antonius,  letter  to   C  and  of  C,  to 

him,  439. 
Antony,  575. 


Anulinus,  letters  of  C.  to,  437. 

Aphaca  in  Phoenicia,  534. 

Apollo,  512,  534,  574,  601,  602. 

Apparition  of  Constantine's  troops, 
502. 

Arabian  bishops  at  Nicsea,  521;  at 
Jerusalem,  551. 

Arborius,  429. 

Arethusa,  538. 

Argo,  577. 

Anus,  letters  of  C.  to,  438,  439; 
controversies  concerning,  at  Al- 
exandria, 515;    letter  of  C.  to, 

Arius  and  Alexander,  origin  of  con- 
troversy between,  510;  continu- 
ation of  controversy,  518. 

Aries,  Council  of ,  417  note, 

Asian  bishops  at  Nicsea,  521. 

Assyria,  laws  of,  573. 

Assyrian  Empire,  overthrow  of,  574. 

Assyrians,  576. 

Athanasius,  letters  of  C,  to,  439; 
(source),  446. 

Attaliata,  Michal  (source),  453. 

Augustinus  (source),  447. 

Augustus,  575. 

Aurelian,  579.  « 

Babylon,  573. 

Bacchus,  590,  60X. 

Bacchus,  Canadian,  602. 

Banquet  given  to  bishops  at  Nicaea, 

523,  524. 
Baptism  (mythical)  of  C,  439. 

Baptism  of  C,  556. 

Bassianus,  417,  note. 

Bethlehem,  erection    of  church  in, 

530»  531.  594. 
Bindmgs,  elaborate,  549. 

"  Bishop,"  C.  as,  546. 

Bithynian  bishops  at  Jerusalem,  551. 

Blemmyans,  483,  542. 

Brescia,  battle  of,  416. 

Britannic  ocean,  507. 

Britons,  483,  489,  553. 

Bructeri,  413. 

Byzantium,  418;    becomes  Constan- 

tinople,  419. 

Cacilianus,  letter  of  C.  to,  437. 
Calendarium  Romanum  Constantine 

Magn\  (source),  448. 
Calocarus,  revolt  of,  420. 


Cambyses,  574. 

Cantacuunus,  Jfoannes  (source),  454. 
Cappadocian  bishops  at  Nicaea,  521. 
Cappadocian  bishops  at  Jerusalem, 

Carthagenians,  602. 

Cassiodorus  (source),  415. 

CaUphrygians,  539. 

Catholicus,  549. 

Cave  of  the  nativity,  530. 

Cave  of  the  ascension,  530,  594. 

Cedrenus,  Georgius  (source),  453. 

Cemeteries,  510. 

Ceres,  590. 

Chalcedon,  419. 

Chance,  565. 

Chastity,  esteem  among  Christians, 
492. 

Childless  persons,  law  concerning,  546. 

Chios,  602. 

Chrestus,  letter  of  C,  to,  437. 

Christ  appears  to  C.  in  a  dream, 
490;  the  9oTi  of  God,  563;  the 
creator  of  all  things,  563;  com- 
ing of  in  the  flesh,  q68;  is 
God,  and  the  Son  of  God, 
568;  miraculous  conception  of, 
569;  the  Preserver,  509;  doc- 
trines and  miracles  of,  572; 
teaching  of,  572;  coming  of, 
predicted,  573;  cares  for  Daniel, 
574;  prophesied  by  the  Sibyl, 
575;  miraculous  birth  of,  575, 
576;  divinity  of,  576,  577;  the 
author  of  Constantme's  victories, 
578;  the  Son  of  God,  578.  See 
under  IVord, 

Christian  Conduct,  578. 

Christians  promoted  to  office,  51 1; 
persecution  of,  496, 497;  cf.  per* 
secution,  512-13;  kindly  received 
by  barbarians,  513;  in  Persia, 
J42;  not  to  be  held  slaves  by 
jfews,  547;  hypocritical  Chris- 
tians, 554. 

CAronicon  Paschale  (source),  45  X. 

Chrysopolis,  battle  ^419. 

Church,  the,  appeal  to,  562;  heir  to 
the  property  of  those  dying  with- 
out kindred,  509. 

Church  of  the  Aposttes  (see  Constan- 
tinople), 

Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  See 
Holy  Sepulchre. 
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Church  festivals,  honored  by  C,  54c. 

Churches  built  at  Constantinople, 
532;  restoration  of  property  to, 
510;  building  of,  511  etpass, 

Cicero,  575. 

Cilicia,  demon  worship  in,  535. 

Cilician  bishops  at  Nicsea,  521;  at 
Jerusalem,  551. 

Codinus  (source),  454. 

Coins,  544»  559- 

Cole,  Old  King,  mythical  grandfather 
of  C,  441. 

Confessors,  508;  laws  in  favor  of, 
505;  property  of,  509. 

Constant,  made  consul,  419, 420;  ap- 
pointed Caesar,  550,  58^ 

Constantia,  marriage,  417;  cuks  to 
have  idcinius  spared,  419. 

Constantin,  city  of,  549,  550. 

CONSTANTINE. 

EVENTS,  ACTS,  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

£arly  years,  411  sq,;  name,  411  and 
note;  sumamed  Great,  41 1; 
date  of  birth,  41 1  and  note  ;  born 
atNatssus,  41 1  and  note  ;  son  of 
Constantius  Chlor us  and  Helena, 
41 1;  brought  up  at  Drepanum, 
41 1 ;  sent  to  court  of  Diocletian, 
412;  tahes  part  in  various  cam- 
paigns, 412;  with  Diocletian  in 
Egypt,  412;  alliance  with  Miners 
vina,  412  and  note;  at  Nicome- 
dia,  41 2;  at  abdication  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Afaximinus,  412; 
physique  of,  ^12\  courage  of,  ^12\ 
treated  tribune  of  first  order,  412 ; 
nominated  Casar  by  Diocletian, 
rejected  by  Galerius,  412;  decUh 
sought  by  Galeriiis,  4x2;  gains 
permission  to  go,  412;  maims 
post  horses,  412;  joins  his  father 
at  Boulogne,  412;  accompanies 
him  to  Britain,  412;  named  as 
successor  by  Constantius  at  Yorh, 
412;  proclaimed  Augustus,  413, 
414;  supported  by  Erocus,  413; 
claims  title  from  Galerius,  413; 
is  given  title  of  Casar,  413;  war 
against  France,  413;  against 
Bructeri,  413;  exposes  captives 
to  wild  beasts,  4x3;  C  and 
Maximinus,  named  **  sons  of  the 
emperors^'*  413;  achnowledged 
emperor  by  GaUrius,  413;  mar- 
ries  Fausta,  414;  plot  of  Mcucim' 
ian,  413;  capture  of  Maximian, 
413;  another  plot,  ^\y,  saved  by 
Fausta,  413;  puts  Maximian  to 
death,  413;  internal  improve- 
ments,  413;  favors  the  Christians, 
414;  writes  to  Maximinus  in 
their  behalf,  414;  named  Augus- 
tus by  Maximian,  414;  campaign 
against  Maxentius  and  capture 
^  Rome,  416,  417;  returns  to 
Milan,  417;  marriage  of  Con- 
stantia, 41 7 ;  edict  of  Milan,  417 
and  note;  returns  to  Gaul,  417; 
r.  and  the  Donatists,  417  and 
note ;  falls    out  with    Licinius, 


417  and  note;  defeats  of  Licinius 
at  Cibalis  and  Afardia,  and  re- 
distribution of  territory,  418; 
Decennalia,  418;  at  Aries,  418; 
in  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  418; 
campaign  against  Sarmatians, 
4x8;  warwith  Licinius,  4x8;  de- 
feats Licinius,  4x8,  4x9;  favors 
the  Christians,  ^l^',  takes  part  in 
Council  of  Nicaa,\\^\  Vicenna- 
lia,  4x9;  at  Aries  and  Milan, 
4x9;  puts  Crispus  and  others  to 
death,  4x9;  tricennalia,  420;  at 
Jerusalem,  420;  death,  420; 
burial,  420;  myths  concerning, 
441;  C.  and  his  mother  Helena, 
441;  C,  the  son  of  a  British  prin- 
cess, 441,  442;  leprosy  and  bap- 
tism, 442;  donation,  442,  443; 
dream,  443;  voyage  of  Helena, 
443f  444;  finding  of  the  cross, 
444;  sword,  445;  remorse  of 
445;  C.  and  Tiridates,  445; 
compared  with  Cyrus  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  483,  484;  com- 
pared with  Moses,  ^85;  con- 
trasted with  Licinius,  496; 
contrasted  with  the  persecutors, 
519;  vicennalia,  481  and  note; 
tricennalia,  481;  reigned  thirty 
years  and  lived  above  sixty,  489; 
conquered  nearly  the  whole 
world,  483;  obtains  authority 
over  more  nations  than  any  who 
had  preceded  him,  483;  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Constantius, 
487;  accompanied  Diocletian 
to  Palestine,  487;  plots  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Galerius  against,  488; 
flight  of,  to  his  father,  488;  pres- 
ent at  death  of  his  ^ther,  487, 
488;  assumes  the  purple,  488; 
proclaimed  Augustus  by  army, 
488;  resolves  to  deliver  Rome, 
489;  chooses  Christianity,  489; 
vision  of  the  cross,  489;  has 
standard  of  the  cross  made,  490, 
49X;  'resolves  to  worship  God 
and  receives  instruction,  49X; 
makes  ministers  his  advisers,  49  x ; 
goes  against  Maxentius,  49  x; 
advances  into  Italy  and  thrice 
defeats  forces  of  Maxentius,  492; 
defeats  Maxentius  at  the  Milvian 
bridge,  492,  493;  enters  Rome, 
493;  acts  of  grace,  494;  honors 
bishops,  494;  builds  churches, 
494;  decenxialia,  48  x,  495;  vic- 
tories over  barbarians,  495; 
aroused  in  behalf  of  Christians 
persecuted  by  Licinius,  500;  pre- 
pares for  war,  50X ;  victory  of  C, 
502,  503;  lets  Licinius  escape, 
503;  prayers  in  tabernacle,  503, 
504;  victory,  504;  puts  Licinius 
to  death,  504;  sumamed  Victor, 
505,  59  X ;  sends  Hosius  to  Alex- 
andria in  the  interest  of  peace, 
^15;  anxiety  for  peace,  ^x6;  ad- 
justs controversies  in  Afnca,  516; 
presides  at  Council  of  Nicsea, 
52X;  address  to  council,  522, 
523;  brings  council  to  harmony. 


523;  entertains  the  bishops,  523; 
farewell  address  to  the  Dishop>s, 
525,    526;    honors   his  mother, 
532;  subdues  Scythians  (Goths) 
and  Sarmatians,  541, 542;  affirms 
validity  of  decrees  of  councils, 
547 ;  listens  standing  to  Eusebius, 
548;   appoints  his  sons  Caesars, 
550;  founds  cities,  550 ;  convenes 
council  at  Tjrre,  ^50;  dedicates 
church  at  Jerusalem,  55  x;    di- 
vides empire  between  sons,  553; 
mourning  at  Rome,  5^8;  honor 
paid  them,  558;  length  of  reign, 
554;    age  at  death,  554;    war 
against     Persians,    554;     takes 
bishops  with  him,  554;  also  tent 
in  the  form  of  a  church,  555; 
embassy  from  the  Persians,  555 ; 
erects  sepulchral  monument  555 ; 
sickness    at    Helenopolis,    555; 
proceeds    to    Nicomedia,    556; 
baptism,  556;   thanksgiving   for 
baptism,  556;    death,  557;    re- 
moval of  body  to  Constantinople, 
557;  burial,  558. 

CHASACTBE  AND  RELIGIOUS  ACTS. 

Character,  420-^35 ;  inherited  char- 
acteristics, 42  X;  physical  char- 
acteristics: height,  countenance, 
complexion,  hair,  beard,  nose, 
eyes,  expression,  figure,  421 ; 
Aoulders,  neck,  strength,  vigor^ 
bearing,  manners,  dress,  422; 
mental  characteristics :  educa- 
tion, orations,  delivery,  literary 
style,  patronage  of  learning,  422, 
423;  moral  characteristics  :  en- 
ergy, determination,  rapidity  of 
action,  impetuosity,  courage  and 
valor,  ambition,  prudence,  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  steadfast- 
ness, faithfulness,  self-control, 
chastity,  amiability,  mildness, 
mercifulness,  and  forbearance, 
kindness,  generosity,  prodigality, 
hospitality,  justice,  righteousness, 
tact,  vanity,  magnificence,  con- 
ceit, humility,  arrogance^?),  jeal- 
ousy, suspiciousness,  faithlessness  ; 
as  son,  husband,  father,  friend, 
as  general,  legislator,  statesman, 
423-430;  religious  chareuteris- 
tics,  430-433;  honored  by  God, 
482;  the  servant  of  God  and 
conqueror  of  nations,  483;  pro- 
claims name  of  God  in  his  edicts, 
484;  emperor  by  the  will  of  God« 
489;  liberality  to  poor,  494; 
present  at  synods,  494,  495; 
divine  manifestation  to,  495; 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners, 
503;  declares  God  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  his  prosperity,  506;  cho- 
sen by  God,  507;  exhortation  to 
worship  God,  5x0;  prayers  of, 

'  5 1 3.  544.  555. 556 ;  piety  of,  5  x  9, 
520;  orders  erection  of  church 
at  Jerusalem,  526,  528;  presents 
of,  at  his  vicennalia,  526;  builds 
churches  at  Constantinople,  532; 
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at  Nicomedia,  532;  abolishes 
idolatry  at  G^nstantinople,  532; 
destroys  idol  temples,  534,  535; 
biiilds  church  at  Heliopolis,  536; 
presents  by,  541 ;  remission  of 
taxes,  541;  forbids  idolatrous 
worship,  545;  honors  martyrs 
and  churcn  festivals,  545;  ob- 
servance of  Easter,  545 ;  requires 
soldiers  to  pray  on  Sunday,  545; 
form  of  prayer  given,  545;  zeal 
in  prayer,  545;  calls  himself  a 
bishop,  546;  prohibits  sacrifices, 
-mystic  rites,  combats  of  gladia- 
tors, and  worship  of  Nile,  546; 
gifts  of,  to  churches,  virgins,  and 
the  poor,  547;  excessive  clem- 
ency, 548;  rebukes  a  covetous 
man,  548;  liberality,  551,  552; 
displeased  with  excessive  praise, 
552;  instructs  his  children  in 
politics  and  religion,  553^  554; 
benevolence,  554;  vigor  ot  body, 
554;  builds  Church  of  the  Apos- 
tles, 555;  gifts,  556;  honored 
by  God,  559;  surpassed  preced- 
ing emperors  in  devotion,  5^9; 
ascribes  all  things  to  God,  580; 
gifted  with  divine  and  human 
wisdom,  581;  wise,  good,  just, 
585;  self-control,  586;  abolishes 
idolatry^  591,  592;  churches 
built  by,  594. 

LAWS,  LETTERS,  AND  WRITINGS. 

Zmws  and  internal  improvements^ 
418;  writings ^  436;  oratorical^ 
436;  letters  and  edicts^  436-440; 
laws^  440;  style ^  440;  (spurious) 
treaty  with  Sylvester  and  Tiri- 
dates,  439;  laws  of,  440,  445; 
oration  to  the  assembly  of  the 
saints,  prolegomena,  466,  467, 
469 ;  edicts  in  favor  of  confessors, 
505;  laws  concerning  martyrs 
and  concerning  ecclesiastical 
property,  505;  letters  of,  506; 
rescripts,  506;  law  respecting 
piety,  506,  507;  law  granting 
release  from  exile,  etc.,  508;  law 
forbidding  sacrifice,  511;  letter 
to  Eusebius  concerning  the  build- 
ing of  churches,  511;  law  order- 
ing building  of  churches,  511 ; 
letter  to  the  people  of  the  prov- 
inces concerning  the  error  of 
polytheism,  512;  letter  to  Alex- 
ander and  Arius,  515;  letter  to 
churches  concerning  Council  of 
Nicaea,  524,  525;  letters  to  bish- 
ops met  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea, 
526;  letters  to  the  Egyptians  ex- 
horting peace,  526;  letter  to  Eu- 
sebius (Macarius)  concerning 
Mambre,  533;  letters  to  the 
Antiochians  concerning  Eusta- 
thius,  536;  letter  to  Antiochians 
concerning  Eusebius,  536,  537; 
letter  to  the  council  concerning 
the  removal  of  Eusebius  from 
Csesarea,  538;  letter  to  Eusebius 
on  his  rerasing  the  bishopric  of 


Antioch,  538;  edict  against  the 
heretics,  539;  letter  to  Sapor, 
543,  544;  law  for  observance  of 
Sunday,  544;  amends  laws  con- 
cerning the  childless  and  con- 
cerning wills,  ^6;  law  that  no 
Christian  shall  be  slave  to  a  Jew, 
547;  discourses  and  declama- 
tions, 547;  oration  to  the  saints, 
^48;  writes  to  Eusebius  concern- 
mg  Easter,  548,  .549;  and  con- 
cerning copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
44^1  549;  letter  to  Council  of 
'y>^»  550.  55 »;  writings  of,  554; 
employs  himself  in  compositions, 
554;  oration  of,  561. 

Constantine,  arch  ^417,  note. 

Constantine,  coins  of,  544,  559. 

Constantine,  life  of,  hy  Eusebius,  edi' 
tions,  466;  translations,  466, 
467;  translation  (text),  481. 

Constantine,  literature  on,  455-465. 

Constantine,  picture  of,  520,  544. 

Constantine,  sources  for   life,  444- 

455- 
Constantine,  statue  of,  493. 

Constantine  II,  made    Casar,  418, 

550*  5^;    ""ff^^  against   Goths, 
419. 

Constantine,  sons  of.  See  Sons  of 
Constantine. 

Constantinople,  founding  of,  ^ig*,  de- 
scription o\,  555. 

Constantinople,  Church  of  Apostles  at, 
420. 

Constantinople,  founding  of,  mythical 
dream  of  C,  concerning,  443. 

Constantinople,  Church  of  Apostles, 
555;  funeral  service  in,  558. 

Constantinus  Porphyr  oge  nit  us 
(source),  452. 

Constantius,  son  of  C,  appointed 
Caesar,  550,  ^84;  marriage  of, 
553;  buries  his  father,  558. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  Emperor,  411; 
father  of  Constantine,  411;  hus- 
band of  Helena,  411  and  note ; 
made  Casar,  411,  412;  divorces 
Helena,  412;  becomes  Augustus, 
412,  414;  asks  to  have  Constan- 
tine sent  to  him,  412;  expedi- 
tion to  Britain,  412;  death  at 
York,  412,  414;  names  C,  suc- 
cessor, 412;  internal  improve- 
ments continued  by  his  son,  414, 
note;  character,  421,  485  and 
note;  mildness  of  rule,  485; 
numberless  virtues,  485 ;  refuses 
to  persecute,  485;  reproached 
with  pov^y  by  Diocletian,  486; 
his  answer,  487;  secured  sub- 
jects free  worship,  485 ;  stratagem 
of,  486;  becomes  chief  Augustus, 
487;  sole  Augustus,  487;  blessed 
with  numerous  offspring,  487; 
devotion  to  Supreme  God,  487; 
reward  of  devotion,  487;  his 
Christian  manner  of  life,  487; 
death  of,  488;  bequeatl»  em- 
pire to  his  son,  488 ;  burial,  488 ; 
his  happy  end,  488;  honors  the 
one  God,  489;  humanity  and 
piety  of,  512. 


Controversy  between  Alexander  and 
Arius,  origin  of,  516;  continua- 
tion of,  518. 

Covetous  man  rebuked  by  C,  548. 

Creation  by  Christ,  563;  works  of,  564. 

Creator,  569;  wisdom  of,  565^  etc., 
cf.  words  God  and  Word, 

Crescentius  =  Chrestus,  437. 

Crete,  602. 

Crispus,  son  of  Constantine  and 
Minervina,  412  and  note  ;  made 
Ccesar,  418;  defeats  the  Franks, 
418;  death  of,  419;  tutored  by 
Lactantius,  423;  death  of  dis- 
cussion of  428,  429. 

Cross,  vision  of,  416,  490  and  note; 
the  sign  of  immortality,  491  and 
note;  sign  of.  See  Sign  of  Cross 
and  Standard  of  Cross,  232. 

Cross-bearers,  one  slain,  another  pre- 
served, 502. 

Cumaean  Sibyl,  575. 

Cupid,  590,  601. 

Cyriacus,  St.   (mythical),  death  of. 


Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (source),  447. 
Cyrus  the  Great,  483. 

Dalmatius,  584  and  note;  made 
Casar,  420. 

Dalmatius,  letter  of  C.  to,  439. 

Daniel,  573,574. 

Daniel  and  the  lions,  figure  of,  532. 

Daphne,  574. 

Death,  worship  of,  590. 

Decennalia  of^C,  550. 

Decius,  579. 

Declamations  of  C,  547. 

Delphic  tripods,  534. 

Demon  worship  in  Qcilia,  535. 

Design,  564;  evidence  of,  565. 

Diceto,  Ralph  de  (source),  455. 

Diocletian,  C.  hostage  with,  412  and 
note  ;  palace  struck  by  lightning, 
412;  abdication,  ^12,  ^i^',  urges 
appointment  of  C.  as  Casar, 
414;  ^'Fourth  Edict''  of  perse- 
cution, 415. 

Diocletian,  persecution  by,  485,  486; 
passes  through  Palestine,  487; 
abdication  of,  487,  579;  insanity 
and  cruelty  of,  512;  terrified  by 
lightning,  579. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  602  und  note. 

Diomede,  602. 

Dionysius,  551. 

Diooysius  of'^Halicamassus,  602. 

Discourses  of  C,  ^47. 

Discourses  by  bishops  at  Jerusalem, 

552. 
Divination,  practice  by  Licinius,  501. 
Donatists,  417  and  note,  418. 
Donatist  bishops,  letter  of  C.  to,  437. 
Donation  of  C,  442,  443. 
Dracilianus,  528. 
Dragon  in  picture  of  C,  520. 
Dream  of  C.  concerning  the  founding 

of  Constantinople  (mythical),  443. 
Drepanum,  refounded  as  Helenopolis, 

419. 
Ducas  (source),  455. 
Dumateni,  602. 
Dusaris,  601. 
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FrAxagoras     Atkeniensis    (sourctj^ 

448. 
Vnjer,  form  o(  ghren  by  C  to  lol- 

dicri,  545. 
Friapas,  601. 

Procopiui  CasarUnsis  (taurce),  451. 
Prohibited  books,  C39. 
Prophecies  of  Christ's  conung,  573. 
Prophecy  of  Sibyl,  575. 
Proserpine,  590,  601. 
Frosper  A qidtant^ source )t  450. 
Piro^eace,  565;   supplies  aU  needs, 
566;  =;  Christ,  569,  570,  etc.,  etc. 
Piemo-Isidl^e  (source),  45X 
Pseudo'Leo  (source)^  453. 
Pyriphlegethno,  567. 
Pythagoras,  j66,  573. 
Pythpi  Apollo,  534. 
lyHmn  Oracle,  5I3.# 
Fythiosy  592. 

Resurrection,  605. 
Rhine,  489. 

^  Righteous  men.  The,**  512. 
Rome,  famine  at,  492. 

Sabbath,  544. 

Sacrifices,  prohibition  of,  546. 

S»PO^  5  79 ;  ^*^  0/  C.  to,  439,  542, 
ana  note;  desires  to  make^ajffi- 
ance  with  C,  542;  lettecM^C. 

^     to,  J43,  544. 

Sarmattans,  defeated  by  C.,^i%y  war 
in  behalf  of,  419;  received  into 
Roman  Empire,  420;  revolt  of 
slaves,  542;  seek  protection  of 
C,  541;  attacked  by  Scythians, 
542;  received  into  Roman  Em- 
pire, 542;    conquest  of,  542. 

Saturn,  601,  602.  .^ 

Saviouf,   the,  appears  to  Abraham, 

533. 
Scriptores  Historia  Augusta  (source), 
448. 

Scriptures,  copies  of,  549  and  notes. 

Scythia,  subdued  by  C,  483. 

Scythians,    602;    conquest  of,  541; 

Self-control,  C64. 

Sepulchre,  Holy.  See  Holy  Sepul" 
chre, 

Severus,  becomes  Casar,  414;  Augus- 
tus, 414;  death,  414,  416;  char- 
acter of,  414;  expedition  against 
Rome,  489  and  note. 

Sibyl,  the,  574;  prophecy  concerning 
Christ,  575. 

Sign  of  the  Cross.  See  Standard  of 
the  Cross, 

Sign  of  cross,  513, 520, 54i»^93t  594; 
engraved  on  soldiers*  shields,  545. 

Sigusium,  capture  of,  416. 


Sminthian  Apollo,  534. 

Socrates  (source),  450. 

Socrates,  566. 

Son,  the  reveakr  of  light,  514. 

Sons  of  C,  505, 582;  heiis  of  Helena, 
530, 531 ;  appointed  CsEsars,  550; 
empire  divided  between,  553;  in- 
struction  oi,  553, 554;  Chnrtians, 
553 ;  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the 
army,  557. 

Soul,  the  breath  of  God,  567. 

Sotomen  (source),  449. 

Spanish  bishops  at  Nicaea,  521. 

Sparta,  602. 

Standard  of  the  Cross,  490, 502;  vic- 
tory follows,  502;  fi%  men  se- 
lected to  carry,  502.  See  Sign 
of  the  Cross, 

Stephen  ofBysantium  (source),  449. 

Strategius,  Count,  538.  See  Muso- 
nius. 

Sunday,  law  for  observance  of,  C44, 
545;  pagan  soldiers  required  to 
pray  on,  545. 

Sword  of  C,  (mythical),  445. 

Sylvester,  Pope  (spurious),  treaty  with 
C.  and  Tiridates,  439;  letter  of 
C,  to  (the  Donation),  440;  bap- 
tism of  C,  442',  mythical  appear- 
ance (0  C.  in  a  dream,  443. 

Symplegades,  520  and  note. 

Syrian  bishops  at  Nicaea,  521 ;  at  Je- 
rusalem, 551. 


cJmo 


Tabernacle  of  the  C1M^03. 
Taxe8|equalization  of,  541 ;  remission 

c#54i. 
Temple,  destruction  of  idol,  534,  535, 

etc.  9  A 

Tenedos,  602.  ^ 

Tent  in  Uie  form  of  a  church,  ^54, 555. 

Thebaid,  Arian  disturbance  m,  515; 

bishops  from  at  JeMpdem,  551. 
Theban  bishops  at  I^acself  521. 
Theoaoret  (source),  450. 
Theodorus,  letter  of  C  to,  538. 
Theodorus  of  Perinthus,  551,  note. 
Theodotus,  letter  of  C,  to,  438;  Utter 

of  C.  to,  12!^, 
Theognis,  letter  of  C.  against,  438. 
Thecgonius,  551,  note, 
Theqphanes  (source),  4c 2. 
Thracian  bishops  at  Nicaea,  521;  at 

Jerus^em,  551. 
Thracians,  602. 
Tiber,  492. 
Tiberius,  575. 
Tiphys,  577. 
Tiridates,  445 ;  (spurious)  treaty  with 

C,  and  Sylvester,  439. 
Toleration,  edicts  of  4iy  and  note; 


first  edict,  416;  secomd  edict,  437. 
See  under  Ju^t, 
Tombs  of  martyrs,  510. 
Torture  practised  against  Quistiaiis, 

5*3. 
Tricennalia,  550,  552,  582. 
Tripods,  534,  574. 
Troy,  577,  606. 
Turin,  battle  of  416, 
Tjrrants,    destruction    of,   482,  48^ 

See  Persecutors^  end  of 
Tyre,  Synod  of,  420,  550;  Utter  of  C 

concerning,  439;  Utter  of  C.  If, 

439;  letter  of  C  to,  550,  551; 

adjourns  to  Jerusalem,  551. 

Ursacius,  551,  note. 
Usonis,  601. 

Valens,  551,  note. 

Valerian,  543  and  note,  579. 

Valentinians,  539. 

Venus,  601;    worship  o^  534,  590^ 

592;  Temple  of,  535. 
Verona,  capture  of,  416. 
Vice,  564. 

Vicennalia  of  C,  419,  550,  552. 
Victor,  Sextus  Aurelius  (source),  448b 

Virgil.  S75t  576. 

Virgin,  the,  575,  576. 

Virginity,  546  and  note. 

Virgins,  C.  gives  dowries  to,  494. 

Virtue,  564. 

Virtue,  fife  of,  571. 

Vision  of  the  Cross,  416, 490  and  note, 

Voragine  (source),  455. 

Western  ocean,  483, 489,  553. 

Widows,  care  of  C.  for,  494. 

WiU  of  God,  564. 

Will  of  man,  571. 

William  of  Malmesbury    (soura), 

455- 
Wills,  law  of,  546,  547. 

Women's  apartments,  508. 

Word,  the,  482,  561;  Son  of  God, 
£62;  is  Son  of  God  and  with 
God,  566;  is  God  himself,  the 
High  Priest,  the  Light,  pervades 
and  rules  all  things,  583;  only' 
begotten  Saviour  of  the  universe, 
pre-existent,  583;  the  source  o( 
all  things,  585;  author  of  thought 
and  knowledge  of  God,  produces 
the  likeness  of  God,  585;  doc- 
trine of,  595.  (Creator,  Pre- 
server, only  begotten,  etc.,  etc.) 

Zalmolxis,  601. 

Zenobius  of  Klag  (source),  449. 
Zonaras,  yohannes  (source),  453. 
Zosimus  (source),  449. 
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